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Sineus cmuiii'lai-us (bad licaltli among others) have prevented us from at- 
to.uing to ceitaut subjects winch we hmUd at m our last. Our attention shall be 
mote dutiud /'"/,■• -cm<h in tun next. 
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1IEMAKKS ON 1.0 (' 11 A M»1L L, BY A CRITIC OT Till: OI.ll SCHOOL. 

| In our Number for June we inserted a notice of Lochaiidhu. After that Article 
was printed, we received the following remarks from a quarter of high rfs/icciability 
in the literature of Scotland ; and we trust that it is unnecessary, in these c.rcumstan- 
* ces to make any apology to our readers for laying before them a second Review of the 
.same work. With feelings of satisfaction, and even of pride, we place this Article 
at the commencement of a new Volume of our Work,and we ate suie that our readers, 
on perusing these remarks, will participate with us in similar emotions.] 


In this ago, certainly one of the most 
reading and v citing ages which we 
have seen, -tio species of composition 
'L'cnis to be so much a favourite as 
the 7\ovt‘l. The number of such 
works is infinitely beyond that of 
any former time in Biitain, or even 
in France, fertile as it is in produc¬ 
tions of that sort, for which both its 
genius and its language arc better 
adapted than for the more serious 
and deep investigations of study or 
of science. 

We may, perhaps, without par¬ 
tiality to our contemporaries, ascribe 
part of the succss of such publica¬ 
tions to the superior merit of those 
of the present day. The Novel has 
assumed a higher tone, and a more 
lofty port, than in the days of our 
literary predecessors, great as we 
must allow- to be the genius and 
merit of Fielding, lhchard.wn, and 
Smnllcl. Its subjects have been of 
a higher caste. It has become, as it 
were, the liandmaul of history, tra¬ 
cing the portraits and characters of 
princes, and statesmen, and warriors, 
i—following them in their more seri¬ 
ous occupations—and, what is more 
new, and more interesting to the great 
bulkjof readers, attending them in 
theitf retirements from business into 
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the haunts, the habits, the passions, 
and the manners, of their ordinary 
life. In this, which may be called 
the higher department of the Novel, 
our illustiious countryman, the au¬ 
thor of H'averlei/, has particularly 
excelled, and may, perhaps, fairly 
claim a great share of the honour of 
elevating the Novel to a rank to 
which formerly it did not aspire. 

But even the modern Novel par¬ 
takes of the naluie of its ancestors, 
and habits loves, its mysteries, its 
crosses m love, its developement of 
lyystery, in common with the Novels 
of former times. The love, parti¬ 
cularly, which French critics have 
thought that tragedy could not do 
without, is always the leading passion 
of the Novel, the highly-coloured 
thread which wc always trace through 
the web of such works. This costume, 
as it may be called, common to the 
Novel in every age and nation, gives 
a sameness to the stories or plots, 
which often fixes the charge of pla¬ 
giarism, in cases where the author of 
the supposed imitation was quite un¬ 
conscious of the similarity of inci¬ 
dent or of character. 

To (this last charge the autho.r of 
Lochatdhu may be considered liable. 
Besides a close imitation of Waretln/, 
.\ 
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he has condescended to imitate an- but which gives such excellence and 
thors much inferior. His introduc- interest to Tom Jours, and sonic 
tion is almost a counterpart of the other works of that kind. It is time, 
introduction to Mackenzie’s Man of however, and properly belon/ffTTg •<> 
Feeling; but it is not so appropri- this part of our criticism, to give our 
ate to the work which it introduces, readers some account of the story of 
nor has it (if we are not partial to Locliandhu, of which an abstract may 
our venerable contemporary) that be contained in a few pages, all that 
pensive tenderness which is the prin- our limits at present allow. The 
cipal merit of his woiks, particularly person whose name foims the title of 
of his Man of Feeling. There is the book is a material, but not a 
another introduction, that prefixed principal character, of the work, 
to one of the Talcs of my Landlord, lie is a chieftain (not a chief, for 
describing the walk of the School- these designations are nqtsynony- 
m as ter by the sideof the lonely brook, mous) of the second ram| in the 
after the dismissal of his evening Highlands of Inverness-shire, one 
school, much more in the spirit of the old proprietors of an estate there. 
Mackenzie’s introduction, and with, who uses his power, as was but too 
at least, as much merit, both in itself much the case in the Highlands at 
and as an introduction to the excel- the period to which this tale is at- 
lent work which follows it. We, tributed, (though lather of the latest, 
who are a little of the old school, for the manners arc rather too rude 
have always looked on this as one of even for the eighteenth century,) • 
the purest and most interesting pas- in a sort of trade of rapine and 
sages of any of the works of its-just- plunder, in which, however, he was 
ly-celebrated author. In one chapter careful not to commit himself perso- 
of the present work, which may fair- nally, but to employ some of bis 
ly be considered as a pretty close neighbours and retainers. The story 
imitation of Waverley,' the drunken, opens with a meeting between a 
brawling scene, near the beginning young English geiitrfenian of the 
of the book, in the alehouse of Mrs name of Amherst, who comes to Scot- 
M'Claver, we think the copy had land under the guidance of an old 
better have been spared. The ori- friend, formerly Captain of a liian- 
ginal, though full of that character- of-war, (Captain Cleaver,) to avoid 
istic delineation of place and person, the importunity of his lather's en- 
wliich all the author of Waver ley’s deavouring to persuade, or rather 
works possess in so eminent a degree, compel him, to marry a rich heiress, 
is somewhat too coarse for readers of a Miss Delussaux, who, with her 
delicacy, and the copy in Lochan- aunt. Lady Deborah Delasuuix, ate 
dhu is still more coarse and indeli- the principal instruments employed 
cate, we had almost said disgusting, in the construction and development 
because dirtiness and drunkenness, of the story. At the litad of the 
ribaldry and swearing, are always drunken party whom we have just 
offensive to persons of taste ; and in mentioned, and in the chair of that 
this work they seem to us not to meeting, is placed Sir Alisavder San- 
have even the merit of natural clia- derson*, a worthy and benevolent Ba- 
racter, (the worthy Baronet, who is ronet, ill assorted, as we said above, 
one of the principal dramatis personae with such dissipated and vulgar coni- 
of the Tale, seemingquite out of place panions, who kindly invites Amherst 
in this congregation of blackguards;) and his friend Captain Cleaver to 
and still less of tending in any de- his house, where tne latter resides 
gree to the advancement of the narra- during the time his young compa- 
tive, or the denouement of the plot, nion remains in Scotland. That 
This leads us to consider the con- companion was indeed doinestica- 
struction of the fable, a quality in ted, for the time, in a house, or 
such works of fiction which the se- castle, at no great distance from Sir 
ductiou of Waverley has perhaps Alisander’s, the seat of Lord Faglcs- 
tended to make readers undervalue, holme, where he finds a new and 

-4- 

* We do not know why in this |work the name Alexander is changed to Alexan¬ 
der ; in the native language of the Highlands, the Gaelic, it is Alisier. 
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more powerful attraction—a young 
lady every way* superior, both in 
beauty, and still more in virtue and 
accomplishment, to his former mis¬ 
tress, Miss Delassaux, in the person 
of a niece of his Lordship's, Miss 
Malcolm, with whom, having shaken 
off any remains of his former mis¬ 
placed attachment, he becomes deep¬ 
ly enamoured, and she, of course, is 
the heroine of the Novel; their at¬ 
tachment is soon discovered to be 
mutual, and they plight their troth 
to one another ; but, contrary to the 
expectation of the reader, he soon 
-fter learns that there is an invin¬ 
cible barrier to their union, from 
some mysterious cause, of which the 
reader is, with considerable art and 
effect, kept in ignorance till near 
the conclusion of the tale. A story 
of atrocious crime is now unfolded, 
in which Lady Deborah Delassaux 
is tne chief actress, employing for 
her willing associate and instru¬ 
ment one Anlhonio, a Neapolitan 
assassin. This man had become ac¬ 
quainted with Lord Eaglesholme at 
Naples, where Lady Deborah se¬ 
duced him into a connexion with 
her, though her husband was then 
living in a different part of Italy, 
and being found by this profligate 
woman a fit instrument for her 
wicked purposes, was employed by 
him to murder her husband, in hopes 
of making way for a marriage with 
J.ord Eagleslwlme. In this, how¬ 
ever, she is disappointed; but their 
connection, though not sanctioned by 
the church, is sointimateas to produce 
a child born by Lady Deborah, and 
by her committed to the charge of a 
Neapolitan woman, wife oi Anlhonio, 
who, after a certain time, brings her 
back, educated in all 6uch accom¬ 
plishments as foreign tuition could 
give. But though smitten with the 
charms of her person and the gaiety 
of her manners, Amherst is so muen 
disgusted with an accidental disco¬ 
very of her total want of that feeling 
to which she pretended., as imme¬ 
diately to break off all connexion 
with her, while his father, ignorant 
of the cause of his estrangement, is 
indignant at his son’s refusal of this 
match, and on his obstinacy in re¬ 
sisting it, is so much irritated as to 
oblige his son to leave his house, 
and to accompany his friend Cleaver 
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in a tour into Scotland. There, as 
we have above stated, he forms the 
tendcrest attachment to Miss Mal¬ 
colm, who is said to be niece of Lord 
Eag/cshohne, which she candidly owns 
to be mutual, and be has no doubt 
of the accomplishment of their u- 
nion, but finds first her uncle and 
then herself inexorably determined 
against it; the mysterious reason 
for their refusal is explained to¬ 
wards the end of the book; she was 
believed to be the daughter, not 
the niece of Lord Eaglesholme, born 
to him by Lady Deborah, while 
her first husband was yet Kving; 
the consciousness of this crime in a 
man of so refined a sense .of ho¬ 
nour and morality as.his Lordship, 
has the effect of determining him 
to seclude himself from the world, 
where he is found living, with the 
ascetic severity of a monk, in his 
old castle, with his charming niece ; 
but the second and final discovery 
of her real birth, by means of the 
discoveries, first of the Dwarf, and 
afterwards of Anlhonio, removes this 
barrier, and Amherst is married, 
with the almost invariable issue of 
all Novels, to the lady ; she in¬ 
herits the fortune of Lord Eagles¬ 
holme, (great wealth being another 
indispensable adjunct to the felicity 
of the heroes and heroines of such 
tales,) who throws off the melan¬ 
choly to which he had so long been 
subject, and is the happy associate of 
Amherst, and his most amiable wife. 
The minor characters are rewarded 
and punished, according to the code 
of poetical justice. Lady Deborah 
and the associate of her crimes, An- 
thunio, having poisoned themselves, 
the virtuous persons of the tale at¬ 
tain the happiness and comforts to 
what they are entitled. 

From the above abstract, our read¬ 
ers will perceive that Lochandhu has 
not much pretension to originality, 
but the imitation is sometimes well 
exeqfUed, and the interest is strongly 
excited and kept up by the strangeness 
of the incidents and the uncertainty 
in which the reader is kept till the 
very close of the book, though that 
uncertainty is not so artificially con¬ 
trived as to overcome the improba¬ 
bility of the story. The details are, 
ipwever, striking, and the characters 
sufficiently delineated and preserved 
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amidst the various circumstances in 
which they are placed. One of them, 
a favourite with the reader, is somc- 
Avhat abased in his estimation, by an 
excessive love of good eating, which 
we think not a common attribute of 
a sea character, and is cast upon 
Captain Clearer, without any good 
reason, or any advantage to the con¬ 
duct of the story. There is, in his 
declaration of this epicurism, as in 
other delineations of the characters 
of the persons, rather too many 
words, and somewhat exaggerated 
features of such characters; but the 
vc (juid niims seems a rule which is 
apt to be neglected in modern Novel¬ 
writing. In the descriptive, we think 
the author is very happy; and 
though in that branch he may be 
accused of a too close imitation of his 
favourite* prototype, Waverley, and 
sometimes is rather too luxuriant, 
yet the scenes he describes are deli¬ 
neated with accuracy and force, and 
strictly belong to the local of the 
district in which they are laid. 

As tje think these the best execu¬ 
ted parts of the work, we will, in jus¬ 
tice to the author, give liberal ex¬ 
tracts from those portions of his hook, 
which will afford fair specimens both 
of his powers of description and of 
the style’of his performance. 

The footway-track Amherst had allu¬ 
ded to led them up a steep and very rug¬ 
ged ravine, the bed of which was encum¬ 
bered by large fragments torn by time 
and weather from its rocky sides. A clear 
little rill, gushing from a copious spring 
towards its upper extremity, ran tinkling 
over the stony masses, and poured itself 
into a narrow chasm under one of the 
largest of them, where it was entirely lost. 
The fountain-head was enclosed within a 
circle of ancient ruined masonry, exhibi¬ 
ting marks of having been once polished, 
laid, and jointed with great nicety; but 
many of the stones having been shaken 
from (heir beds, were now tufted with 
moss, and partially covered by the broad¬ 
leaved, wild plants, growing in profusion 
around them, and the pure water, once 
confined to a single jet, now rushed out 
through various fissures. At the distance 
of a yard or two above the well stood the 
remains of the shaft of an ancient cross, 
and near it on the ground lay the upper 
part of it, half buried by the herbage, to 
which the humidity of the place gave pe¬ 
culiar luxuriance. 7 

“ What a lovely, wild, and interesting 
cxcluimcd Amherst. 
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“ What a noble watering place !” cried 
Cleaver ; 41 here is weter enough to sup¬ 
ply a whole navy ; but what the deuce arc 
these copper coins laid here for 

“ Judging from these fragments of a 
cross,” said his companion, u this must 
he some holy well. I have heard that 
such offerings are still made by the super¬ 
stitious vulgar to springs once blessed by 
saints of former days, and ever since sup¬ 
posed to be peculiarly gifted, even al¬ 
though popery has ceased to protect them.” 

Having reached the brow of the crags, 
a very cheerless pi os pec t presented itself 
to their eyes. The downs, ex (Riding for 
several miles along the summit of the 
rocks, and rising in elevation as they re¬ 
treated inland, displayed a barren surface 
of incgularly-blown sand heaps, covered 
with patches'of vviiy bent grass. Beyond 
all this a hold promontory arose to the 
westward, its green head exhibiting traces 
of ancient fortifications ; and, farther still, 
the eye was carried over an extensive low 
and sterile plain, yet more unprofitable 
than the ground around them. Not a 
house, nor even hovel, was to be descried. 
What appearance the country, lying be¬ 
yond the ridge about a mile to the south, 
might wear, they had no opportunity of 
knowing ; but, as Cleaver expressed it, 
what they did see looked sufficiently 
‘‘ glum,” and damped all hopes of a snug 
supper. They hesitated for some time 
what to do. At length, as the sun had 
all eady sunk behind the huge bulk of the 
distant western mountains, and the sea 
and its coasts were beginning to melt inft» 
obscurity,—after wandering from knoll 
to knoll, without gaining any additional 
Information, they finally resolved to post¬ 
pone all further attempts to explore till 
to-morrow, and to return to spend the 
night on board. 

In the continuation of the same 
passage is the description of the 
strange anomalous being, who is one 
of the chief persons of the drama, 
and expounder of its mysteries, the 
Dwarf, the Carline of the Cove. 

The creature was sitting as if occupied 
in raising water from the spring. It 
started up at the sound, stretched its tiny 
arms abroad, as if in alarm, and running 
with the rapidity of thought, three times 
round the circle of the well, suddenly dis¬ 
appeared. 

Amherst, roused by curiosity from the 
momentary surprise this singular appari¬ 
tion had thrown him into, rushed impe¬ 
tuously down the hollow, to discover 
where it had concealed itself. He care¬ 
fully examined every nook—he looked 
into cvciy device where a human being 
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might hate beep secreted, all the way 
from the spung, dmvn to the very bottom 
of aiic rat inc, wliere it opened upon the 
strafld, but be could not perceive the least 
vestige of the object of his search. Sur¬ 
prised and disappointed, be stood for some 
minutes wrapt in silent astonishment, 
until lie was joined by Cleaver, whose 
obesity of person, ill calculated for such 
rapid movements, had permitted him to 
follow but slowly. 

“ Why, Amherst, my boy,” cried the 
captain, puffing and blotting as he spoke, 
“ tvhy, .Yinherst, you must surely have 
the legs of a goat, or u roebuck, to en- 
ahle you to bound over slippery stones 
and rugged rocks in this sort of way. I, 
for my part, who did not run quite so 
fast, shook mv carcase to pieces, and had 
two or three times nearly broken my legs 
in my attempt to overtake you. But 
who the devil was that person tve satv ?” 

“ The devil, indeed!" cried O’Gol- 
■ Inchar, with a face as pale as death. 

Strange !” said Amherst, after re¬ 
covering himself, “ very strange indeed ! 
where can she have hid herself?” 

“ She certainly did not puss out this 
way,” said Cleaver; “ for before I start¬ 
ed to follow you in this same break-neck, 
mad-cap chase, I kept my eye so fixed 
upon the bottom of the ravine here, that 
I must have seen a rat or a weasel, if it 
had escaped in this direction.” 

“ She could not have scaled these walls 
of rock,” said Amherst. 

“ Not unless she can walk like a fly, 
with her head down,” replied Cleaver. 

“ By the hill of Ilowth she’s a fairy 
or a witch,” cried O’Gollochar; “ I’ll 
take my oath I saw her vanish in a flash 
of lire.” 

“ Nay, Cornelius,” said his master, 
your eyes have added to the mysterious 
circumstances of this extraordinary per¬ 
sonage, who is certainly mysterious 
enough in herself, without any such fla¬ 
ming addition. But if we may judge of 
her by the seat she had chosen, she 
could not very well be a slave of the De¬ 
vil, whose servants are supposed to flee 
at the very sign of the cross.” 

“ Och, don’t talk about that oultl jon- 
tlcinan, dear master,” cried O’Gollochar, 
crossing himself in good earnest; *• sure 
it was my crossing myself afore, when I 
first seen the cratur, that got us rid of 
her so aisily; and now, if 1 might make 
so bould, I would advise you and the cap- 
’ tain to get all three of us on board again, 
as fast as our trotters can carry us, for 
fear she might maybe come back again.” 

After puzzling themselves with un¬ 
availing conjectures, the gentlemen re¬ 
turned slowly to their boat. On ques¬ 


tioning the sailors left in charge of it, 
who had observed nothing, they were sa¬ 
tisfied of the impossibility of the figure 
having escaped along, the Leach from the 
hottom of the ravine, (the boat having 
been moored opposite to the very entrance 
of it. Their curiosity was sufficiently 
awakened, and they would have willingly 
renewed their search, but it was now so 
dark, that even the adjacent precipices 
began to be invisible, and all attempts to 
unravel the mystery were vain. 

They were about to get into the boat, 
when their eies were attracted by the 
sudden twinkle of a light on the shore, as 
if in the bend of the bay, about five or 
six hundred yards otT. At first it seemed 
to glimmer like a candle or torch, ap¬ 
pearing and disappearing alternately. But 
suddenly it flamed up with a broad blaze, 
to a great height, illuminating the ample 
mouth of a large cavern in the cliff, and 
throwing a red glare on its interior, whilst 
all around was rendered doubly obscure 
by its very splendour. The gleam shot 
across the water, and the tide, as it broke 
gently on the shore, flashed and sparkled 
under the influence of its reflection. Se¬ 
veral figures were seen, like black sha¬ 
dows, occasionally crossing the light, and 
apparently employed in feeding the tire. 
A fervid imagination might have fancied 
them the daemons who guard the damned 
spirits flitting across the threshold of the 
infernal regions. 

The following is what the Flemish 
painters call a picture of Interior, in 
which Teniers , Ostade, and other ar¬ 
tists of the low countries, particular¬ 
ly excel. 

The house was chiefly composed of 
two large chambers, known in Scotland 
by the apjiellation of the but and the bin. 
The first of these, entering from the door¬ 
way, was used as the kitchen and hall. 
It had a large fire-place, wall a chimney 
so much projected into the middle of the 
apartment, that a company of a dozen 
might have easily sat under it; and a 
couple of forms, placed one on each side, 
showed that it was frequently so occupied. 
The black smoky rafters were only here 
and there covered with bits of old boat- 
sails, stretched across, and bent down¬ 
wards between the beams, as if laden with 
numerous articles of lumber thrown up 
there to be out of the way. In other 
places the eye was permitted to penetrate 
upwards through a net-work of cobwebs 
and dust) till arrested by the interior of 
the thatened roof. Two or three favour¬ 
ite hens, at roost in the sooty regions 
above, seemed to sleep perfectly uncon- 
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scums of the noise below. The walls of 
the apartment were lined with divers cup¬ 
boards, and plate-lacks of different alti¬ 
tudes, shapes, und patterns, containing a 
motley assemblage of pewter and stone¬ 
ware, mingled with kitchen utensils, 
many of them broken, and all of them 
dirty. Amongst other things there were a 
number of truncated bottles, stalkless 
glasses, and many pieces of cracked tea- 
ware of very'fine foreign China, and these 
were intermixed with horn-spoons, iron- 
skewers, and dirty pot-lids. Long strings 
of fish hung drying over the fire-place, 
and a number of mutton hams dangled 
from hooks fixed in the beams, some of 
them so low as to make it didicult for a 
tall person to steer his head through 
them. Several large antique-looking 
chests, having curious dark recesses be¬ 
tween them, where the light could hardly 
penetrate; a dresser, a frail table, and 
half a dozen wooden chairs, in the same 
state, formed the major part of the fur¬ 
niture of this chamber. 

This is strikingly graphical, and 
might afFord the materials of a por¬ 
trait, if the book were ever to be ac¬ 
companied by a favourite adjunct of 
modern books, engravings of the 
persons and scenes which the author 
has only embodied in words. It un¬ 
fortunately often happens, that in¬ 
stead of giving a juster or clearer 
idea of the person or place described, 
the delineation hinders, instead of 
aiding, the reader’s conception of 
cither, and. destroys the picture 
which his imagination had drawn in 
his mind’s eye, after that which the 
writing of the author had afforded. 

No lessgraphicaland strikingis the 
description at page 167 of Vol. I. of 
a noble prospect afforded to Amherst, 
from a high point of ground which 
he had reached. 

The point on w hich he stood was op¬ 
posite to that end of the lake farthest 
from Sanderson Mains, and its waters, 
embracing the extremity of the rising 
ground, here retired behind it into a beau¬ 
tiful bay, where the books, gently sloping 
towards it, were richly diversified with 
noble woods. A sprightly stream here 
escaped from the lake, and throwing it¬ 
self soon afterwards over several ledges of 
ruck, hastened to make its way towards 
the sea through a sequestered glen. 

On a broad swelling promontory jutting 
into the lake stood a Gothic icastle of 
great extent, and bearing all the appear¬ 
ance of hating been calculated for power. 
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ful resistance, when artillery had as yet 
no share in the havoc of war. It consist¬ 
ed of a large internal court-yard, forced 
by surrounding masses of irregular build¬ 
ings, strangely combined with swelling 
round towers of different magnitudes, 
some of them rising boldly from the 
ground, and having their tall thin necks 
surmounted by curiously-projected square 
tops of various architecture, and covered 
with high pitched roofs of giey slate. 
This inner court was entered through the 
deep shadow of a heavy Gothic gateway, 
and was again protected by uivj'utcr cir- 
cumvallation of lower vaulted buildings, 
forming a strong wall of external defence. 
The entrance through this was by a gate¬ 
way similar to that already mentioned, 
hut strongly flanked by low loop-holed 
towers; and wherever the outer wall pic- 
sented an angle, it was strengthened by a 
similar tower. A moat drawn across the 
neck of land cut off the peninsula trans¬ 
versely, and, when in a state cf perfect 
repair, must have admitted the waters of 
the lake from either end of it, so as en¬ 
tirely to insulate the castle, and the point 
of the promontory it stood on. Over this 
an antique drawbridge gave access to the 
outer gateway. Some magnificent oaks 
and beeches, and a few gigantic and gro¬ 
tesquely-twisted fir-trees, almost coeval 
with the castle itself, rose in groups on 
that part of the peninsula connecting the 
castle with the land, and gave roost to a 
colony of rooks and daws that soared 
around the airy battlements, keeping up 
an incessant cawing. 

The broad head jutting into the lake 
beyond the castle was laid out in old- 
fashioned terrace-gardens and walks, with 
huge hedges of yew and holly, fruit-trees, 
fountains, and trimmed cvcrgccns, and 
the centre was occupied by an ample 
bowling-green. These gardens were de¬ 
fended all round by a terrace wall, and 
seemed to be kept in order'with scrupu¬ 
lous nicety; but the extensive grounds 
sloping to the margin of the bay, and 
sweeping downwards into the glen, and 
upwards, over the brow of the surround¬ 
ing elevations, bore all the appearance of 
an ancient and neglected park. 

So also is the view he gives of the 
Castle-of Lord Eaglcsholme, which, 
however, the reader of Waverky will 
immediately refer to what he will 
•suppose to be the original from 
which it is copied, in that admirable 
Novel. 

The road soon brought hinj to an old, 
and somewhat dilapidated gateway, con. 
sisiting of two gigantic squatc pillars, 
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which, from their magnitude, might have 
been those of (lerculo. An enormous 
lusty iron gate stretched across tlie broad 
S|).'"C between the pillais, over which 
wele the fragments of an iron eagle, in a 
roaring attitude, with the motto, '‘■Ad 
solan Undo." The gate was locked ; but 
the remains of steps in the high wall en¬ 
abled Amherst to scale it without diffi¬ 
culty, when he found himself in a laby¬ 
rinth of wood, where trees of all kinds, 
but chiefly oaks and Junes, of immense 
growth, produced an impervious leafy 
i anopy overhead, whilst the ground be¬ 
tween tbeir stems was filled with almost 
impenetrable thickets of undergrowth. 
Kveil the avenue running from the old 
gate through this wilderness was consi¬ 
derably overgrown, but it was still suffi¬ 
ciently obvious to preclude the chance of 
his losing his way. 

The ground to the right sloped gently 
towards the lake, and, as he proceeded, 
lie began to have occasional jicejis of it 
through glades of rough old jiasture, open¬ 
ing w idely in the woods. To the left 
these openings show d considerable sweeps 
of the neglected lawn, stretching up the 
sideof the hill between masses of embower¬ 
ing trues. The whole wore the appear¬ 
ance of having been given up to the un¬ 
contested dominion of the wild animals. 
Ilcrds of fallow-deer were seen feeding in 
the more oj>en grounds: he disturbed 
hundreds of hares too; and his path 
through the thickets was frequently cross¬ 
ed by the roebuck, that stood to gaze at 
him for a moment before it plunged into 
the brake. 

As he proceeded, the woods became 
thinner, and at length the trees •began 
to straggle off into the park, forming fine 
foregrounds to the view of the interior 
of the bay, the peninsula, and the castle 
How appearing, backed by a grand am phi- 
tlicatie of elevated grounds, rising in slop¬ 
ing pastures, richly, though irregularly di¬ 
versified with groups and masses of trees. 
Amherst, who was an enthusiast in his 
admiration of scenery, stood for a mo¬ 
ment enraptured ; and, as he wandered'ou 
towards the neck of the peninsula, he was 
still more enchanted with all around him. 

Having passed under the old trees of 
the rookery, he approached the worm- 
eaten draw-bridge, which he crossed to 
the first gateway. Here he was met by 
an old gate, formed of strong upright and 
transverse bars of iron, of immense pro¬ 
portions. A small iron chain hung dang¬ 
ling from a little slender turret over the 
arch of the gateway, where it communi¬ 
cated with a large bell, suspended under 
the open work of a surmounting cornet, 
very delicately carved in stone. Over the 


gate way was sculptured the eagle in 
flight, with the motto ns before, of Ad 
solan tendo." 

Of portraits, the same imitation 
will strike the reader in the descrip¬ 
tion of a rough smuggler, at page 66 
of Vol. I. Captain Urandywyn. 

This was a tall, swaggering, sea-faring 
man, dressed in a tawdry anomalous sort 
of sea-uniform, of blue, faced with orange, 
ornamented with large brass buttons, and 
broad gold luce. On his head he wore an 
enormous cocked-hat, a huge cutlass was 
suspended at his side by a broad bull' belt, 
whilst the butt ends of two brace of 
brass-mounted pistols were seen appear¬ 
ing from his girdle. His black curly 
hair, and his large whiskers and eye¬ 
brows, gave uncomment fierceness to fea¬ 
tures, naturally handsome, had they not 
been disfigured by an expression of liber¬ 
tinism, mingled with certain touches of 
depravity, appearing to argue a ready in¬ 
clination to crime, and a fitness for exe¬ 
cuting it, but partially disguised by that 
look of careless freedom characterizing 
the hearty sailor on shore. 

“ Ah! Captain Brandwyn,” exclaimed 
several voices at once. “ What ? are 
you come at last ? how goes it with you ? 
and what has become of you ?” 

41 Ha, ha ! my boys, all assembled I 
sec!” cried he, as he leered around him. 
“ What cheer, my hearty fellows ? So I 
see you have broke bulk already—is’t not 
prime Bourdeaux, eh ?—I have thirty 
casks on board as good—never shipped 
better since I have been in the trade. I 
sent that sample ashore, when 1 was off 
the head at hap-hazard, just to let you 
know that I was on the coast, to give 
you a notion what sort of tipple I carried, 
and to wet your whistles a bit. I would 
ha’ been here at the broaching of the bar¬ 
rel too, an I had not been afeard of the 
hawks to the eastward. But, sink them, 
they were on the look-out, and I was 
forced to push away and keep a decent 
offing; so, taking advantage of the wind, 

I ran over for thd* north coast, did a little 
business there in the meanwhile, and 
then came walloping back with the breeze 
that sprung up at sun-set. But just as 
I was about to take up my anchorage, I 
saw a suspicious-looking little vessel ly¬ 
ing in my very birth, so I hauled my 
wind and stood off a bit; and though I 
did see your blaze, I thought it as well 
to coale ashore in my boat, to know how 
the land might lay before I——*’ 

ftor is the still-life of inanimate 
objects less accurately' drawn, as in 
the following passage: • 
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Nothing I'ould be moic wild and soli¬ 
tary than this romantic and secluded spot. 
The thick short grass rendered it u fa¬ 
vourite haunt of the deer. But Amherst 
might have fancied it fairy land, nay, he 
might have supposed, that he ami his 
fair companion were the first happy mor¬ 
tals whose favoured feet had ever been 
permitted to penetrate into it, had not 
the illusion been disturbed by the pre¬ 
sence of a small Gothic chapej, standing 
on the low platform of rock, between 
them and the water-fall. The little 
building was seen in perspective, and the 
gable that looked towards them present¬ 
ed a large Gothic window, where the 
mullions and tracery still remained entire, 
intertwined with the tendrils of the ivy 
every where clothing the walls. Over 
this were the remains of a ruined belfry, 
where still hung the bell, though now si¬ 
lent, save when storms aw akened its par¬ 
tial and unwilling tpnes. 

A burying-ground occupied the rest of 
the natural terrace, and amongst the bro¬ 
ken grave-stones an antique cross, of 
large dimensions, appeared leaning to one 
side, partly shaken from the ruined steps 
which propped its shaft. A stair, cut in 
the side of the rock, led up to the bury-, 
ing-ground, and to the chapel, that was 
entered by a door at the farther end. 

The descriptions of the local sce¬ 
nery through which Amherst and 
his friend Cleaver passed are highly 
picturesque, and well drawn ; so well, 
indeed, that we cannot help suspect¬ 
ing it to be the work of an amateur 
artist of uncommon accomplishment 
in landscape drawing; and if we 
were to give way to conjecture, we 
should be apt to suspect it to be ta¬ 
ken from some very beautiful scenery 
not far from the residence of the 
gentleman to whom rumour has at¬ 
tributed this Novel. 

Not less striking is the passage at 
page 49 of Vol. II. 

They rode on together for an hour or 
two, without any material change taking 
place ujwn the face of nature, until, 
coming to the brow of a hill, down which 
the path wound, Amherst’s eyes were 
gladdened by one of the most beautiful 
scenes fancy can well imagine. They had 
now arrived at -the edge of those hills, 
bounding a wide part of the valley, 
through which the river flowed. The 
vale was here more than half a mile 
jfccross, and it continued to present nearly 
Ke same breadth, for about a mile down- 
mjtrdSf to where it was closed in a preci- 
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pitous p:is& by the approach of the lulls 
to each other. The plant in the bottom 
was partly cultivated, and partly diversi¬ 
fied with groves, nnd gently swaging 
knolls, covered with oaks, from amongst 
which a little cot was seen peeping out 
here and there. The 1 iver entering the 
valley at an abrupt angle, a view was 
thus obtained up the long vista of the glen 
it came from, where its wide stream was 
seen in spots, glistening from the depths 
of its wooded banks, the declining sun 
pouring a Hood of yellow light down this 
part of its couise. 

The hills on the opposite side of the 
river were covered by an extensive na¬ 
tural forest of oak, pine, and birch, and 
the sides of those the traveller looked 
from were also wooded, though more par. 
tially. At the upper end of the valley, 
the large river was joined by another, is¬ 
suing from a deep glen, whence it came 
sweeping round a high conical hill. 

Another interior, of most accurate 
delineation, the reader will find at 
page 70 of Vol. II. 

Amherst lay for some time awake. 
All was still, save only the muffled sound 
of the rushing river, and the deep breath¬ 
ing of the sleepers around him; or the 
drowsy tapping of the man stationed at 
the fire, as he poked together and arran¬ 
ged the half-burned fragments of wood 
with the end of a stake ; or the smother¬ 
ed growl, or half-uttered whine, of the 
dogs, as they urged the fancied chacc in 
dreams. At last he also yielded to the 
gentle influence, and, fatigued by his men¬ 
tal sufferings, his want of rest #te night 
before, and the exercise he had undergone 
during the day, lie dropt by degrees into 
profound oblivion. 

Another, equally good, will be 
found at page 257 of Vol. II. 

But the delicate and softening mists of 
evening, hanging between the various 
heights, relieved them from each other, 
and assisted in filling the mind with the 
magnitude and intricacy af the circumja¬ 
cent solitude, and a knowledge of their 
real extent was gathered from observing 
that the giants of the forest were dimi¬ 
nished to the eye by perspective, in pro¬ 
portion as they appeared climbing the 
different distances. £vcn upon the shag¬ 
gy sides of the mountains, the pines were 
seen running up in long and scattered de¬ 
tachments, as if determined to take pos¬ 
session by assault, even of those bare sum- 
mils towering far over every thing below 
and which were still clad in the sober 
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brown of tliei heathy coverin''. The 
skimming forr of the eagle, seen dark 
amid the pu e ether, and his shrill 
shriclj, prolot ;ed among the hollows 
of the niounta is, were the only indica¬ 
tions of animal life, except the light 
splash, and widening circle, now and 
‘then produced on the surface of the lake 
by the sportive trouts. These two were 
the only interruptions to the glassy still¬ 
ness of the water, that reflected all above 
it, and even doubled the fair cup of the 
water-lily resting upon its bosom. 

There is something not very well 
accounted for in the frequent appear¬ 
ances of the Carline Dwarf. She has 
not, like the Black Dwarf of the 
Author of Waverley, any local habi¬ 
tation, and she starts tip so suddenly 
at places considerably distant from 
one another, that it is not edky to un¬ 
derstand her powers of ubiquity, un¬ 
less, like Ariel in the Tempest, she 
could “ put a girdle round the earth 
i in twenty minutes.” 

In connection, with what I was 
about to call .by rather an undignified 
name, the Herd of Novels, both an¬ 
cient and modern, sudden friend¬ 
ships are formed, and sudden passion 
conceived, from unexpected deliver¬ 
ances from danger of persons whose 
gratitude and whose love are excited 
by the incident. This, if we rightly 
recollect, occurs more than once or 
twice in Lnchundhu ; rather too often 
for the patience of a fastidious read¬ 
er. Lochandhu was saved from be¬ 
ing drowned in the West Indies by 
Amherst’s father, then a sea-captain, 
now an admiral. Lord Eaglesholme 
is saved from assassins by the ready 
valour of Amherst; and Miss Mal¬ 
colm is saved by Amherst from being 
carried away by the mountain-stream, 
which she had tried to cross on step¬ 
ping stones, one of which was worn 
so round and smooth as not to afford 
such a footing as was sufficient for 
the leap which she had made to 
reach it. £ 

So much for an account, and we 
r think an impartial one, of this new % 
Novel. We now proceed to a less 
agreeable, but not less necessary part 
of our critical duty, namely, to points 
out some of what appear to ns thp 
leading defects of the work. 

' \st. One of which we of the old 
school' have .often to complain, the 
exuberance of words disproportionate 
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with the ideas they are intended to 
convey—an exuberance frequently 
destructive both of the clearness of 
narrative and force of impression. 
The Americans have invented a word 
for this defect, lengthy, to which we 
may join the old legitimate English 
adjective, wordy. It was a remark 
made to the writer of this article by 
President Blair, on the arguments of, 
pleaders gifted with the power of 
words, that they made an unsparing 
use of them. Not only is this a pre¬ 
vailing fault in modern works in de¬ 
tail, but generally applies to the plan * 
of a whole work of the present time, 
for which, however, we may perhaps 
blame the publishers of these works, 
who seem to consider -three volumes 
as the necessary number for a suc¬ 
cessful Novel; whether from any su¬ 
perstitious attachment to the cabalis¬ 
tic number three, or rather (we do 
not say unfairly) to the preference 
of a guinea to Ids. in the price of a. 
book, with which we are the less dis¬ 
posed to And fault, as we can bear 
witness to the disinterestedness of’ 
their dealings, and the liberality with 
which they treat a tribe of .men, 
whom it was in old times thought 
fair for booksellers to neglect or op¬ 
press,—those authors by profession, 
who live, as the vulgar phrase is, on 
their wits, that is, by writing books,- 
—a trade or profession now much 
more common than formerly. 

2d, A fault connected with the first 
is a profusion of figures not always 
illustrative of the passage in which 
they are introduced, but, on the con-, 
trary, often obscure in themselves, 
and, not at all appropriate to the 
matter on hand, but introduced 
merely in the waste of words, to 
6hew the rich and inventive imagi¬ 
nation Of The writer; a waste of 
words, like the waste of money in 
Very rich men, in order rather to 
shew their wealth, than for the use * 
of those articles ihe money is meant 
to procure. Modern authors seem , 
to us often t6 forget that the proper ! 
use of figures Is to present a picture 
to the reader, which may shew the 
meaning of the author, or place in a, 
strong light the character of the per¬ 
sons -of his drama, or the*Udd repre¬ 
sentation of peculiar incident tfc. 

3d, There is, in some parts of the 
story, an accumulation of horrors 
* B* 
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which may be termed gratuitous, as 
not tending to advance the progress 
of the story, or to mark the cha¬ 
racters of the actors. The author 
seems not at all to spare his jests, the 
fair use of which is, in the words of 
j Macbeth, afforded to those who 
“ soup full of horrors,” but loads his 
supper-table with them, rather to 
shew the power of his invention, 
than to contribute to the entertain¬ 
ment of his readers. 

\th, The mystery is rather pushed 
too far (and beyond the patience of 
the reader) in the character and con¬ 
duct of the little female dwarf, who 
wraps herself in the magic mist she 
has raised, sometimes, as it appears 
to us, unnecessarily, or unnaturally, 
and which mystery is not always 
clearly or satisfactorily developed in 
the subsequent progress of the story. 
Such is her long concealment of the 
atrocious deeds of Lady Deborah, 
and her execrable associate Antho- 
nio, who is made, we think, profli¬ 
gate and cruel (as are some others 
of the gang), beyond the bounds of 
probability, and rather to the pain¬ 
ful disgust of the reader. The acts, 
as well as the principles, of those ban¬ 
ditti do not properly belong to the 
period in which they are introduced : 
it is quite impossible to believe that, 
in the eighteenth’century, the coun¬ 
try was so devoid of all legal provi¬ 
sion for the safety of persons and pro¬ 
perty, as to allow of such violations 
of oath as are practised with impu¬ 
nity by the associated banditti <lc- 
cribed in this work, as encouraged 
by Lochandhu, and headed by liis 
brother. We are aware of an an¬ 
swer to this objection; that it is con¬ 
sonant to the actual fact, the very 
remarkable one, of an association in 
Badenoch, not forty years'fagdi, organ¬ 
ised by a gentleman of an ancient and 
influential family in that district, 

* who, like Lochandhu, escaped to A- 
merica, and was believed to be killed 
there in a rencounter between the 
loyalists and the partisans of Amc- t 
rican independence, in whose ranks 
he had enlisted. This, hqwever, is 
hot quite a competent justification ; 
an incident may, in the words of a t 
great French critic, be true, and yet 
too improbable for the narrative of a 
'work of Action ; la verite "not being 
altyays the vraisemhlablc. 
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A writer himself of some popular 
Novels lias observed, in a critical pa¬ 
per on the subject of Novel-writing, 
that “ one bad moral effect in-that 
species of composition consists in a 
departure from Nature, from the du¬ 
ties and occupations of ordinary life, 
a substitution of sickly sentiment, 
instead of wholesome virtue ; of the 
language, instead of the practice of 
benevolente and wisdom.” In this 
respect, some passages of Lochandhu 
may be reckoned censurable. There 
is sometimes a display of ✓principle, 
false in the theory, and of conduct 
false in tlu: practice of sound sense 
and discretion,—a suddenness of im¬ 
pulse unweighed by prudence, and 
produced by inadequate means. This 
is the more dangerbus, as such ro¬ 
mantic feelings are congenial to the 
warm imaginations of the young, or 
the heated enthusiasm of persons, es¬ 
tranged from, or strangers to, the 
world. Lord Eagle.sholme, a most 
amiable and benevolent man, is fre¬ 
quently the sport of motives inade¬ 
quate to the actions which they pro¬ 
duce. In an opposite direction, the 
profligacy of iAtdy Deborah and her 
Italian associate are beyond the ex¬ 
perience of ordinary villany, ami 
tend to a mistaken notion of the evil 
disposition of the species. 

Before concluding this article, we 
must add an observation on what may 
be called a mechanical contrivance 
in the titles of the chapters, consist¬ 
ing of scraps of poetry (often, cer¬ 
tainly, very beautiful, as well as ap¬ 
propriate,) anticipating the contents 
of the*chapter which they head. 
This must, we think, be very trou¬ 
blesome to the author, except he 
possesses what one might call a con¬ 
cordance of poetry, and it has a bad 
effect on the interest of the chapter, 
by forestalling the events which it is 
to disclose. Mrs RadcliJJc, we be¬ 
lieve, was the jirst Novel-writer who 
introduced£his practice ; the author 
of Waver Icy follows her example, and < 
has gone, we believe, a little farther 
than she did, by writing texts him¬ 
self, under the pretence of their being 
'extracts from Old Plays, very well 
imitated from the style of the olden 
drama, but still liable to the objec¬ 
tion which we have stated. 

Oil looking back tQ the general 
impression which the perusal of this 
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Novel has made on us, we mav ven¬ 
ture to recommend it to the Novel- 
reading public, now almost univer¬ 
sal, a*s one from which they will de¬ 
rive very considerable pleasure. We 
anticipate a continuation of their 
entertainment from another work, 
announced in an advertisement sub¬ 
joined to this as by the same au¬ 
thor, called the Wolf of Badennch, of 
which the scene, wc presume, will 
be laid in that district, and may 
perhaps be a sort of portrait of the 
remarkable Highland character we 
have designated above. If that pub¬ 
lication be not already too far ad¬ 


vanced to allow any advantage in our 
suggestion, we will advise the author 
to adopt a caution too much neglect¬ 
ed by some admired writers of the 
present time, of which the observance 
is of greater importance' than they 
are apt to suppose, that of a careful, 
and'we may allow sometimes, a pain¬ 
ful revisal and correction of their 
works: we think that this would en¬ 
hance their value, even to their pre¬ 
sent readers; we are sure it would 
mainly pontribute to that proud pre¬ 
tension of auihorship—the approba¬ 
tion of posterity. 


TWO DAYS ON 

Aftkr having eryoyed to satiety 
what was averred to be genuine Hock, 
mixed up into the most delightful 
cooling draught with Seltzer water, 
—having listened at the theatre to 
what struck the ear as very dull mu¬ 
sic, and a stage-pronunciation which 
was said to be the very essence of 
correct Hanoverian orthoepy,—forth 
I strolled, one’dusty, broiling day, 
from Frankfort to May once, to pay 
my devotions to the waters, the' 
scenery, and the vineyards of the 
Rhine. The road never recedes far 
from the course of the Main ; and, 
throughout the few miles which the 
river has still to traverse below 
Frankfort, before losing itself in the 
llhinc, the regular beauty of the 
banks would not compensate for the 
tedi'ousness of the passage by water, 
or for the srridlls and confinement of 
the Marktschiff’. Luxuriant as the 
.fertility of the whole district is, to 
have seen one mile of it is to have 
seen the whole, unless you leave the 
river, and dive southward into the 
vallies of the Taunus, and babble 
and drink the waters, and make love, 
and ** take walk” at Wisbaden. 

On the right bank of the jjdain, 
ear the angle which it forms, at its 
mouth, with the Rhine, the vine-' 
yards of Hocheim cover a gentle ac¬ 
clivity, exposed entirely to the south. 
To this favourable site; and the toil- ( 
some and expensive cultivation be¬ 
stowed on these few acres, the wine , 
is indebted for the qualities which 
have rendered it so famous, through¬ 
out Europe. Laid open to the south, 
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the grape of Hocheim drinks fire from 
the sun all day long, while the high¬ 
er grounds, that rise behind, break 
the violence of every northcrlysJdast. 
Accordingly, even of the vineyards 
which go under the general name of 
Hochciui, only a small track on the , 
most sheltered part Of the bank pro** 
duces the genuine Hock. The num¬ 
ber oF vines is calculated at some¬ 
where about thirty thousand, and the 
common tale of the country values 
them at lialf-a-guinea a-piece. The 
vineyards are traversed by artificial 
channels, along which, in years of 
dangerous drought, the waters of 
some small streams that descend the 
hill are conducted, for the purpose 
of irrigation. This is au expedient 
to which it is seldom necessary to 
have, recourse, for the vine neither 
loves nor requires much moisture ; 
its honours are more frequently 
blighted by continued rains or late 
frosts. Against the latter, Hocheim 
is more secure'than most vineyards 
on the Rhine, for the valfey is open ; 
neither the morning nor the evening 
sun is excluded by cold and lofty 
summits, as it is on the Neckar and 
the Moselle. To guard against ex¬ 
cessive moisture, the eminence is 
furnished with drains, which carry 
off the water into subterranean pipes. 
From an imprudent attention to a 
temporary saving, the pipes are of 
wood, perpetually rotting, and call¬ 
ing fOr perpetual repairs. The other 
vineyards in the neighbourhood of 
this favoured spot, which yield the 
greater part of the ‘wine sold unde* 1 
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the name of Hock, aro by no means 
so anxiously cultivated, and produce 
a far inferior liquor. 

The whole produce is purchased 
by the wine-merchants of Frankfort; 
for thd wine-trade, the only branch 
of trade which that city can claim as 
its own, belongs to it exclusively. 
The small quantity and high charac¬ 
ter of Hock are strong temptations 
to its adulteration, and probably no 
other wine in Europe, except the 
lying Tokay, is so much falsified and 
abused. The absolute' sourness of 
what is so often put off in this country 
• itnder the name of Hock is, in degree, 
entirely foreign to the genuine wine 
*■ of any age, and of any tolerable vin¬ 
tage ; for, in the vineyards of Ger¬ 
many, from the prator of Vienna to 
the walls of Treves, a good or a 
bad vintage makes just tbe difference 
between wine and vinegar. The 
genuine juice of Hocheim acknow¬ 
ledges no superior even among the 
wines of the Rhine,exceptthe princely 
■Johannisberger, and Johannisberger 
is within the reach only of princes, 
and that, too, favoured ones. Its 
transparency has introduced the'well- 
known custom of drinking it only 
out of green glasses, which throw 
over it a soft, golden tinge ; but this, 
so far from being peculiar to Hock, 
is the standing rule of scientific 
drinkers for all the white wines of 
the Rhine. TJie glass is called a 
Romer, or a Rom an, a term, however, 
which applies as-much to the form 
as to the colour of the goblet,—a 
long, slender stalk, terminating in a 
large bowl. From time immemorial 
it has been received and preserved as 
the only legitimate goblet for Rhen¬ 
ish, but whence it derived its name 
nobody knows. Some will have it, 
that Lombard merchants, confound¬ 
ed, because they came from Italy, 
under the general name of Romans, 
first introduced into Germany the 
use of drinking-glasses, and the 
utensils received their name just as 
the town-Jiouse of Frankfort, where 
they used to deposit their wares, has 
done. But the students, whoseheads 
the very sight of the Rhine never 
fails to set on fire at once with wine 
and patriotism, have given it a* more 
’ poetical origin, by recording in.their 
songs that Herman, at the head of 
i^their barbarous forefathers, celebra¬ 


ted liis victory over Varus, by quaf¬ 
fing wbat they had to quaff from 
the sculls of the slaughtered Ro¬ 
mans, and that the national £iide 
commemorated the contest in the 
form and the name of the national 
glass. 

From the sculls of slain Homan#our fore¬ 
fathers drank 

To the freedom and fame they had won: 
And whoever shall dare, he he Komari or 
Frank, 

To chase freedom again from the hills of 
our lihine, r 

May his scull, brimming over with Ger¬ 
many’s wine, 

Bo the goblet of Germany’s son. 

The village of Cassel, which oc¬ 
cupies the bank of the Rhine oppo¬ 
site to Mayence, has nothing to do 
with the house of Hesse, as its name 
would seem to import; for though 
no trace of the ancient works has sur¬ 
vived eighteen hundredcentuiies, the 
universally-received account makes it 
a corruption of the Castellum, with 
which tlic Romans fortified the bank, 
and made it a tete de pout to the 
bridge which united it with their 
Mafrontiacum. There is no doubt 
that .they fortified Mayence, and 
built a bridge, and it was part of 
their military architecture to arm 
both approaches with works of de¬ 
fence. The French undoubtedly 
fortified Cassel with more skill than 
Germanicus,but nearly two thousand 
cars have not heen able to restore 
is bridge. There is no reason to 
believe it was entirely of stone, for 
convenience must have been the only 
object, withoutany view to ornament; 
but it rested at least on stone piers ; 
and, in very dry summers, when the* 
waters of the Rhine are lower than 
usual, the upper part of some of the 
piers is still visible. Once below wa¬ 
ter, they are safe from the most' for¬ 
midable enemy of all such works on 
this river ; for where the Rhirie has 
attained so magnificent a breadth, it 
is the violence with which the ice* 
descends in masses like meadows, 
that seems to forbid any structure, 
raised either on atone piers or wooden 
piles, to be lasting. Napoleon is said 
to have entertains the design of unit¬ 
ing Cassel with Mayence by a stone- 
bridge ; but the course of events pre¬ 
vents its, execution, and the bridge 
of boats retains its place. 
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'I’lie cabinet'’' of Mayence are full 
of coins, and legionary and funeral 
inscriptions, which carry hack the an¬ 
tiquity of the city, as a military po¬ 
sition, though no Colony, at least to 
Cermanicus. The innei shell of the 
monument erected to Geimanicus by 
his army hfts resisted time and bom¬ 
bardments, to survive as an indestruc¬ 
tible specimen of the true, rude, le¬ 
gionary workmanship. As it fortu¬ 
nately did ndt stand in the way of 
fortifications, the prayer of the an¬ 
cient epigram on lus tomb lias been 
allowed to save his monument: 

Farce, hospes, tumulo ; Caesar Germa- 
nicus hie sum : 

Saepe ctiam ignotis ipse tledi requiem. 

The annotators, however, do not 
allow that this relique is the very 
monument which Suetonius tells us 
was erected to the memory of Ger- 
m a incus, though Dio adds that it was 
close by the Rhine, W7» 7? 
'Vr,vy- For Tacitus, in the Annals, 
speaks of the son having, many years 
afterwards, restored “aram-Druso 
sitam” in the marshes and forests of 
Westphalia, on the spot where the 
legions of Varus had been annihi¬ 
lated ; and Lipsius, in general so 
acute, apparently taking it for grant¬ 
ed that this altar is the same with 
the cenotaph mentionedby Suetonius 
and Dio, v^ry justly concludes, that 
the monument at Mayence, from its 
geographical situation, can lay no 
claim to the honour. But the pre¬ 
mises seem to be rashly adopted. 
One sees no ground for assuming 
the identity of the two monuments; 
ara Druso sita may as well mean an 

* altar erected by as to Drusus ; nor is 
it at all improbable, that Germani- 
cus, while he raised the tomb over 
the bones of the unfortunate legions, 
should have reared an altar, and ac¬ 
companied the pious act with reli¬ 
gions ceremonies. Even holding it 
to mean an altar erected to Drusus, 
we arc not a step nearer the con cl u- 

* sion, that this ara of Tacitus is the 
tumulus of Suetonius. It was surely 
much more natural that the Roman 
army should erect the monument of 
a commander whom they adored, in 
Mayence, ^fortrms founded by him¬ 
self, and frequently the winter-quar¬ 
ters of the legions on the Rhine, than 
that they should bury it in solitudes 


so difficult of access, and which even 
Roman veterans did not approach 
witlrout apprehension. All the cir¬ 
cumstances are in favour of the mo¬ 
nument of Mayence’, and are not to be 
hastily contradicted by an intermin¬ 
able dispute, whether a Latin word 
be in the dative or ablative. 

Whatever Mayence may have 
been, when the seat of the most an¬ 
cient electorate of the empire, ruled 
by archbishops, who delighted to 
give a sort of permanence to their 
temporary grandeur, by cherishing 
such men, and raising^ such memo¬ 
rials as the rudeness of the age knew . 
to estimate and execute,—swarming 
with a priesthood which, asa body, 
has never been the enemy of luxury, 
and enriched by a population that 
knew to take advantage of its situa¬ 
tion at the mouth of the Main, and - 
on the banks of the Rhine, to draw 
to themselves great part of the-com¬ 
merce of both,—it now exhibits few 
traces of ancient splendour, and still 
fewer of modern improvement, to in¬ 
terest the stranger. Though the 
dissolution of the empire degraded it 
to the rank of a provincial town, it 
might still have continued to flourish, 
like its neighbour, Frankfort, as a 
trading city ; but the misery and 
pillage of the revolutionary war had 
interrupted its industry, and now 
that it has been again restored to 
Germany, and incorporated with the 
Grand Duchy of Darmstadt, it seems 
reckoned a place of moment only on 
to be account of its fortifications. No 
city can long retain either its beauty 
or its prosperity, when a military age ' 
has discovered its value as a military 
station ; bastions and angles spoil the 
one, while an iron inquisitorial admi¬ 
nistration blights the other; the severe 
control and vexatious punctilios of a 
military police are companions from 
whom mercantile and manufacturing 
industry willingly escapes. Except 
when enlivened by the passage of 
strangers and wares during the Frank¬ 
fort fair, Mayence is a lifeless and 
gloomjr city. Its arts and activity 
have given way to Prussian and Aus¬ 
trian troops; for, as commanding 
the passage of the Rhine, and the’ 
mouth of the Main, it was reckoned 
too important a point to be entrusted 
to the keeping of a prince, so liMje 
warlike as the Grand Duke of Damn- , 
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stadt, whose treasury, moreover, 
would have found the maintenance 
of a sufficient garrison intolerably 
burdensome. They have left him 
the taxes, and civil administration, 
and occupied the town with foreign 
troops. The Grand Duke, again, 
allows his loving people a yearly sum 
for the support of a theatre ! 

The cathedral, in the oldest turreted 
style of German architecture, dates, 
i|i its present form, from the end of 
the twelfth century. The numerous 
heavy towers sit on the building as 
if they would crush it to the ground; 
the whole pile looks out over the me¬ 
lancholy city with a sombre dignity, 
that seems to mourn in solitude its 
departed archiepiscopal splendour. 
Of the memorials of ancient art, 
which adorned the interior, many dis¬ 
appeared under the French, who, ac¬ 
cording to custom, converted the ca¬ 
thedral into a’ magazine; but the 
loss of such reliques falls more on the 
history, than on the progress, of art. 
Among the remaining monuments, 
the most ancient is averred to con¬ 
tain the ashes of the wife of Charle¬ 
magne. The spiritual electors often 
loved to collect around them the mas¬ 
ters of the arts: the court of AJay- 
ence was a regular place of resort for 
the Minnesanger of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries; and one 
of them, whose lyre was as self-willed 
as Anacreon’s, besides gaining the 
surname of the Praiser of Woman, 
was borne by females, according to 
tradition, to his sepulchre in the ca¬ 
thedral. The antiquated dialect in 
which these minstrels sung, ren¬ 
ders their strains almost sealed books 
to a foreigner; a German would en¬ 
counter less difficulty in Chaucer, 
than we would find in getting at the 
tenderness of Ilenry the Woman- 
praiser. He and his brethren, how¬ 
ever, have a fulness of imagination, 
and strength of feeling, which still 
enrapture their descendants, and , 
could scarcely be expected from those 
rude times, were it not that the ro¬ 
mantic exploits and observances, and 
the enduring gallantry of chivalry, 
were better calculated to set tbq ima¬ 
gination at work, than perhaps any 
of the more prosaic states of Euro¬ 
pean society which have existed since.. 
As might be expected, in a * city 
whose claims to the: invention of 


printing an* just as good as those of 
Strasburgh or Holland, the public 
library, notwithstanding repeated 
plunderings, is crowded with the very 
incunabula of the art, and an old 
building is still pointed out to respect, 
as the house in which Gutenberg 
manufactured liis first set*of move- 
able types. 

Outside of Maycnee, every thing 
is delightful, for under its walls be¬ 
gins that long stretch 6f the Rhine 
which, running for nearly ninety 
miles, sometimes through the rich¬ 
est, sometimes through the wildest 
of countries, at once produces the 
best wines, and unfolds the most pe¬ 
culiar landscapes in Europe. Tou¬ 
rists and painters have overflooded 
the world with detailed descriptions, 
and series of views,—for, in the 
months of summer and autumn, every 
hillock swarms with the wandering 
tribes, but neither the one nor the 
other are much worth. The more 
delicate features of a beautiful land¬ 
scape, as they appear in natuie, are 
too fine to be clothed in words ; even 
the gossamer mantle of poesy reveals 
them but indistinctly ; and though 
painting may come nearer the truth, 
yet how many objects and connecting 
gradations disappear in the reduced 
scale of a drawing or a copperplate, 
which, in the reality, possess a virtue 
that is best appreciated l?y their ab¬ 
sence in the imitation! A painter 
may choose a village from the banks, 
or one of the numberless ruins that 
hang on the cliffs of the Rhine, 
and make up a picture, which shall 
give form and figure so far as it 
goes; and if he confine himself pro¬ 
perly, he may bring out “ a view ;” 
but if he attempt, as has so often 
been done, to copy the more ample 
and diversified prospects of the Rhine, 
he oversteps the limits of his art. 
Unless he construct a gigantic moving 
panorama, all the peculiarities df the 
perspective disappear. The multitude 
ol' decaying castles that lower upon 
the' stream, in all their endless va¬ 
riety of attitude and outline,—the 
solitary cottage, the glittering vil¬ 
lage, the ever-varying projections 
and dark recesses of the precipice,— 
dwindle down to Uniform points, or 
vanish entirely from his narrow can¬ 
vass, which exhibits only tlie broad 
stream, and the waved outline of its 
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ascending banks, loaded with masses diligence” is merely propelled by a 
of monotonous shade. Even where couple of oars, one at the very bow, 
all striking objects are retained, but the other at the very stern. It is 
in ityminutive size, the loss to the carried down, indeed, with the cur- 
eye is immeasurable, for proportion rent; but the Rhine, in its ordinary 
is not enough ; a landscape and a state, though broad and magnificent, 
map arc very different tilings. ( )n is here by no means rapid ; and, ex- 
thc Rhine, as in Switzerland, he who cept when occasionally confined in a 
sets down the names and distances narrower channel between the tnoun- 
of towns and villages, rivers and tains, becomes more sluggish the 
mountains, has done all that can be nearer it approaches to the flats of 
done for the traveller in the way of the Low Countries. Besides, with the 
scenery ; every thing else must be exception of these few and inconsi- 
seen amlj'elt. derable rapids, the river from May- 

The beauties that crowd upon each ence downwards forma, ip fact, a 
other, in descending the river, are in- succession of ample lakes. The wind, 
dispensable'to make one submit with therefore, strongly affects .the navi- 
patiencc to the slowness and incon- gation ; and if it happen to be fresh 
rcniencc of the ordinary navigation, from the north, as 1 had the rnisfor- 
The “water stage-coach,” as it is tune to find it, two unwieldy ^oars, 
called, is a decked boat, long and so far from being able to givfe the 
narrow, without rigging, though a heavy vessel, crowded with packages 
pole can be set up, anti a blanket and passengers, any tolerable degree 
hoisted, when the wind is favourable of speed, are often scarcely sufficient 
enough to make it advisable. So far to prevent her from being put about, 
from aiming at any thing like ele- by the wind catching the bow at a 
gance, it does not even pretend to turn in tlie river, aq^ carrying her 
convenience. The dedt is just broad backwards *. Of course, it is still 
enough to admit two rows of passen- more difficult to ascend the river. I 
gers, arranged from stem to stern, observed one small sloop pass drag- 
with their backs to each other, so ged by twelve horses,- though under 
that every one has a full view of at sail before a favourable wind. No 
least one half of the river. The seats stream appears better fitted for steam 
are supplied by two rows of trunks navigation; the attempt has been 
and portmanteaus drawn up along made, but, from some inexplicable 
the deck. . The fest of the luggage, cause, the vessel, which had started 
and generally the women and child- from Holland, was not able, or was 
ren, are stowed away in a low nar- not permitted to ascend higher than 
row hole, called a cabin, where, more- Cologne. The reason commonly as- 
overj a withered hag serves out sour signed, that such vessels require too 
beer to the thirsty vulgar, the only much water for the dangerous pas- 
res to rat jve, except tobacco, which'is sages, is a very unsatisfactory one ; 
allowed on board during the tedious for trading vessels, drawing more 
voyage. The crew consists of five water than any steam-boat, pass daily; 
men, one of them is master and and there is no part of the Rhine 
steersman; the other four relieve which, to a sober and practised pi- 
each other in rowing. ‘Although an lot, deserves to> be calfed dangerous, 
excellent track-path runs albng the Where a ledge*of rocks now and then 
left bank, and every vessel is track-' sh'ootfe partly aerosj the river from the 
ed mi the rivet, and could be more left bank, a steam-boat could avoid 
rapidly tracked down, the “ water it just as other vessels do, by keeping 

• The distance from Mayence to Coblentz by water is reckoned to be forty Eng¬ 
lish miles, and it is an uncommon occurrence if the voyage is performed in less than 
fourteen hours. Even with a wind sufficiently strong.and favourable' to enable "sail 
to be hoisted, it is never made out under twelve; the ordinary time is sixteen hours* 
The only stoppage of-any moment is at Bingen, fordinneV, and it does not exceed 
an hour. Nay, though thjs “‘water stafferCoacW*’ leaves Maycnce at six o’clock in, 
the morning, it frequently happens that ft cannot perform the forty .miles-within the 
day, and on the approach of midnight is compelled to put in,at some of the visages, 
•cr romantic little towns, which fortunately arc never out of sight. \ , ,,, 
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to the right. Even where this danger 
occurs it is chiefly formidable to 
barks moved by a propelling power, 
so small in proportion to the body, 
or so little uiulei; the command of 
the mariners, that it is insufficient to 
counteract the current, if it sets in 
upon the sunken rocks; but in both 
these respects, a steam-boat could 
safely set at defiance the mill-pond 
whirlpools of the Rhine, which ro¬ 
mancing tourists, trusting the le¬ 
gends of the' country in preference 
to their own eyes, are wont to depict 
with the .horrors of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. From the furious abuse with 
which the master of the water stage¬ 
coach assailed steam-boats, 1 was 
inclined to suspect they have rather 
been not permitted, than not practi¬ 
cable, for the Wasserdiligence is a 
sort of vested interest. 

The famed scenery of the Rhine 
does not begin immediately on leav¬ 
ing Mayence. The broad stream is 
first divided by a succession of float¬ 
ing mills, ahd||hen by low islands en¬ 
tirely overgrown with willows. Both 
banks are low and tame, except that, 
on the right, the shaggy cliffs of the 
Taunus rise in the distance, and, as 
they run to the north-west, press 
do yn always closer and closer upon 
the river. A “ Guide for Travellers” 
ordered the reader to admire the 
“ transparent silver” of the stream ; 
but the stream was brown and mud¬ 
dy, bastardizing at once its German 
etymology *. On the right bank, 
a country palace of the princes of 
Nassau had been succeeded by a long 
train of orchards, and athong the 
woods on the left were rising the 
remains of the favourite seat of 
Charlemagne, adorned with the spoils 
of Italy, and despoiled in its turn to 
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adorn the castle of Heidelberg, when 
the river, which had hitherto run 
northward, suddenly swept round 
flowing right to the west, and, the 
Rheingan, in nearly its whole extent, 
and in all its beauties, burst at once 
upon the dazzled eye. Though the 
prospect stretches along the river in 
a right line for about ten miles, to 
where, at the western extremity, it 
seems to be shut in by the dark pre¬ 
cipices of Bingen, there is nothing 
formal or canal-looking in its chan¬ 
nel, for the banks incessantly project 
and recede, forming innumerable 
bays and promontories. One forgets 
he is on a river ; the expanse of wa¬ 
ter, bounded bv sueh varied shores, 
and embracing so many islands, has 
ail the features of a noble lake. 

The beauty lies on the right bank. 
There the gently-sloping hillocks 
have already left but a narrow space 
between their feet and the river: 
along this stripe, and generally at 
the opening of some deep valley di¬ 
viding the- eminences, are strewed 
the innumerable villages, which give 
so much life and beauty to a land¬ 
scape, each surrounded by its shady 
alleys or luxuriant orchards. By 
some yarc fortune, these villages seem 
to have thrown off, or never to have 
known, the gloom and squalidness, 
the aversion to light and air, which 
are so generally tne attributes of 
German villages: their very aspect 
makes the spectator cheery ; they are 
so neatly built, externally cleanly, 
and the houses in general painted 
with some lively colour, rendered 
doubly brilliant by being t relieved 
against the deep verdure behind. 
Such, at least, is their appearance 
from the river. The occasional resi¬ 
dence of so iqany wealthy proprietors 


* Neither the Greek derivation, not the German one’that refers t to the purity 
of the stream, is very satisfactory. Another, which is founded on a custom of the 
ancient Germans,' mentioned by Julian, if not more worthy of acceptation, » at 
least more amusing. Rein signifies, in German, pure *, and the Emperor Julian re¬ 
cords, that in the Germany of his day, on the birth of a child, the father tied it to a 
shield of wicker-work, and set it afloat on the river, to assay the purity of its extrac¬ 
tion, as we used to tosay witches. If it sunk, it was only a bastard drowned, fot 
this was art irre/Vagable proof that the mother had forgotten her conjugal duty ; if it 
floated, the honour of the wife artd the paternity -of the husband were equally ihdu- 
bitabte. Hence the river derived its name of “ the Purifier." ♦ It is unnecessary to 
add, that civilization has long since "abolished a custom so troublesome to domestic 
tranquillity, and that the Emperor probably misconstrued a practice common at one 
time to many northern nations, of immersing their new-born infants in water, to 

harden them against cold from their very birth. •* 

* * , 
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• nrnong them must have contiihulcd 
much to give them these good quali¬ 
ties ; for the Hhcingau is to Gcnnatiy 
what the Hrcnta was to the nobility 
of Venice. Princes have been proud 
to possess a residence in this enchant¬ 
ed garden ; the wealth and aristo¬ 
cracy, not only of the neighbouring 
states, but from the sands of Prus¬ 
sia, and the tamer, though still love¬ 
ly banks of the Danube, have stud¬ 
ded the outskirts of the villages in 
the Itheinguu, and the small inter¬ 
vals between them,' with country 
houses so modest, and yet comfort¬ 
able, so entirely of a piece with the 
surrounding scenery, that no spot bn 
the continent can present a parallel, 
except it be tbc Lake of Geneva, 
when viewed from the walnut groves 
of Douvaine or Thonon. With great 
good taste, these villas do not aim at 
any ostentation of architecture ; they 
have observed the luxuriant, but 
simple and rural spirit of the scene. 
The palace of the Princes of Nassau, 
indeed, and thocastle of prince Mct- 
ternichon the Johannisberg, are in a 
different style; but the former lies 
in a more open and uniform land¬ 
scape, not even within the proper 
Gau ; and the.latter is entitled, from 
its lofty and unencumbered site, 
commanding, as it does, the whole 
scene, to assume more dignity than 
the humbler villas of less potent 
masters, on which it looks down. 

Immediately behind this lively 
mixture of village and villa, crowded 
along the narrow stripe that inter¬ 
venes between river and height, 
„gentle eminences swell up to a mo¬ 
derate elevation, varying in altitude, 
but never deserving the name of hills. 
The southern slopes of these emi¬ 
nences are the vineyards that pro¬ 
duce the famed wines of the Rhine, 
whose very names would fill a cata¬ 
logue, vnd in whoso praise, during a 
^ thousand years since Charlemagne 
Nrjt planted grapes from Orleans on 
-toe rocks of lliidesheim, too much 
has been said and sung to require new 
eulogies from one who would,rather 
'quaff than describe them. The vine- 
clad hillocks, again, are overtopped 
by bare cliffs and natural woods, 
ascending above each other'in a 
wildness and irregulaiity«altogether 
Swiss—the savageness of Nature hand 
in hand .with the luotjt anxiops and 
voj .. jxvji . 4 


valued labours of human industry. 
The left bank of "the river has a 
much tamer character; it is neither 
so lofty nor so varied* from its posi¬ 
tion, it has no vineyards, no villas, 
and, what is still more important to 
the beauty of a landscape, no rich 
play of light and shade: Nature has 
bestowed all these advantages bn its 
neighbour; but still the more sober 
fertility of the left bank has its own 
excellence, in contrast with the ming¬ 
led luxuriance and grandeur of the 
• opposite shore. In the distance, it 
is seen gradually increasing in height- 
and boldness, and, bending round to 
the eastward behind Bingen, the re¬ 
motest point in the-view, appears to 
terminate the lake with a semicircle 
of precipices—for it i»*not till reach¬ 
ing the very f ogt of these cliffs that 
the abyss opens through which the 
Rhine has forced a passage. This is 
a very general outline of the Rhcin- 
gau; its details vary at every hun¬ 
dred yards, till the eye is actually 
sated with a succession of landscapes 
from every one of which it is loth to 
turn. 1 But not one of them do 1 in- , 
tend to describe ; 1 would as soon * 
think of describing the Belvidere 
.Apollo, or Raphael's Madonna. In 
this, the most varied, though not the 
wildest part of the scenery on the 
Rhine, there is nothing monotonous; 
yet, before arriving at Bingen, 1 felt 
something very like the listlessness 
which monotony of scenery produces 
It is just this satiety of enjoyment, 
—one is- cloyed with the continued 
richness of the scene. 

The first Impression is overpower¬ 
ing. The German- passengers ori 
board, even those who were not here 
for the first time, could not conceal 
their rapturous pride when we en¬ 
tered this palace of their, native 
stream, and when they marked every 
eye paying homage to his own mighty 
waters, and the blooming paradise 
through which he rolls them. “ H o 
ist daun,” exclaimed to me a gentle-- 
man, who turned out to be M. ot 
Berlin, hurrying down frouvthe sun¬ 
burned Marck to his vineyards on 
the Rhine; “ Wo ist dann ihrt* 
Themsf*?" “ What is your l names 
to this ?” 1 thought of "Sir Walter 

Raleigh’s—"' Thesunirt heaven,and 
the Thame* upon earth j* but it was 
unnecessary to rep\yy for a French-., 
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man instantly began to chatter forth 
the praises of the Garonne. There 
is something filial in the affection 
with which the Germans regard the 
Rhine. The mythology that made 
every river a god, seems to have be¬ 
come with them more than a poetical 

S ersomfication • they almost revere 
itn as a sentient being, who, since 
the creation, has been watching over 
their freedom, or ministering to their 
enjoyments, and commanding, in 
their behoof, the respect of the world 
During the last*struggle against Na- t 
poleou, to unfetter the good old 
Rhine” was a watch-word. I'rpiul 
us an Englishman is of the Thames, 
neither his imagination nor his affec¬ 
tions would .lavish half the enthu¬ 
siasm upon hipi with which the Ger¬ 
man youth - embrace Fathelr Rhine. 
As the boat crept slowly along, 
through the richest part of the sce¬ 
nery, some of the passengers, in the 
fulness of their hearts, began aloud 
a well-known song of . Claudius; 
which every boy learns as soon as 
his palate can endure the wine. It 
is not worth translating, for the 
verses have not much poetical merit, 
and their spirit can be felt only by a 
German ; but the very hills re-echo¬ 
ed, as, at the last stanza, the whole 
Germanic body of the water stage¬ 
coach, old and young, waving hats 
and hands in rapture towards the 
rising hills, that, far as the eye could 
reach, were bending beneath the 
weight of the vintage, burst forth 
into one choral roar,. 

On the Rhine, on the Rhine, is the home 
of our grapes ! 

God bless him*, the old German sire of 
the vine ! 

There they blush on hLi bosom, they 
bloom round his brow, 

And the monarch of streams is the 
monarch of wine! 

♦ 

As the whole extent of Strath- 
Bhein, if I may be allowed so to 
translate Rheingau, from a few miles 
below Mayence, to where it termi¬ 
nates at,Bipgeh, runs right east and 
west, the right bank is exposed en¬ 
tirely to the sun, and the Taunus is 
an effectual screen against the north. 
Thus the first and the last light of 
day falls upon the cluster#; the soil 
is light, dry, and strong ; In many 
places, it has been formed by the dp<* 


conipgsition of the rock, in others it 
has been brought from a distance, 
and laboriously arranged on the 
bare stone, liy far the gieater part 
of the wines are white; the produce 
of the red grape has more fire, but 
likewise more harshness and less 
fragrance. It is remarkable in what 
a variety of gradations the wines of 
the different vineyards display si¬ 
milar qualities, though all, equally 
basking in the sun, sprung oiiginally 
from plants of the sain^: kind, and 
growing in the same- soil. Mark- 
brunner, like Riidesbeimcr, is burn- 
ingaiid intoxicating,—Geisseiilieimer, 
which grows close beside it, is mild, 
frequently approaching to sweetness, 
—Johannisberger unites all these 
qualities in a modified degree, which 
renders it the monarch of wines, and, 
at the same time, breathes out a 
fragrance which no other wine, not 
merely of the Rhine, but of Europe, 
cau pretend to. The Johannisberg 
itself (John’s mountain) is in the 
lower paft of the Strath, and is the 
loftiest of the cultivated eminences. 
The vines stretch up from the river 
to the very doors cf the old mansion 
which crowns the summit of the 
hill, covering an extent of about 
sixty acres; for, thoiigh the wines 
grown on other parts of the estate 
pass,under the same name, they are 
sadly inferior in quality to the true 
- Schloss Johann isberger. The whole 
belonged originally to a monastery. 
In wine countries, the cellars of mo¬ 
nasteries always contained, as they 
do till this day in Austria, the best 
and oldest wines-; the monks, with 
at least as good a palate as that oF 
any marauding baron, both under¬ 
stood the cultivation of the vine bet¬ 
ter, and had more leisure to super¬ 
intend it, than the quarrelsome vas¬ 
sals of the quarrelsome nobility. 
With them probably originated the 
toilsome and expensive culture which 
distinguishes (he vineyards of jhe 
Johannisberg, no less !han their p/i- 
duce. Unless hastened by the pro¬ 
bable approach of untimely frosts, 
the vintage always takes place some* 
weeks later than in the rest of the 
Gau; numbers of grapes necessarily 
drop off from over-ripeness, hot they 
are - , carefully picked up, and, as at 
Tokay, fcSrm the choicest part of the 
vintage. The convent was abolished 
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“at the Reformation, and the vine- vineyards themselves. I know not 
yards, now an object gf desire, to whether there bo any truth in, the 
princes, passed through various coumion story that Hoche intended 
hands, till, on the incorporation of to have filled them-'with gunpow- 
the spiritual electorates and llhenish der, and blown the whole hill into * 
provinces of Prussia with the French the air ; one can see no good cpd that 
empire, the Johannisberg was given was' to be gained by such an anti- 
40 Marshall Kellerman. When the bacchanalian exploit; and Hoche Is 
Rhine was re-conquered by tier- among the few, leaders of Revoiu- 
many, the Emperor of Austria made tionary France who did not give 
a present-, of the Johannisberg to qccasion to lay many acts of wanton 
Prince Metternich, who has thus mis'chief and deliberate malignity to 
the best wine, as well as the best their charge. The truth is, that the 
office in Germany. This nectar is Germans eptertain a most reason- 
so costly, thftl*it is* within the reach able and proper hatred towards the 
pnly of a fe&. The vintage of the French, and give a willing ear to every 
comet year (1811) is no longer to be evil story concerning them. These 
found, except when, on some great current stories, that have generally 
occasion, a happy individual makes some foundation in fact, however t 
his bliss and generosity be talked of they may he exaggerated* are quite 
for half a year, by producing a so- inthe spirit with which the people 
litary bottle aft® dinner. regard the conquerors who brought 

Extremely little of' this nectar them only misery and insult; but it 
finds its way into the market, espe- is unnecessary to have recourse to . 
dally in these latter days, when the doubtful tales, when-every province 
diplomatic-proprietor stands in such can still produce so many indubita- 
amicablc relations with ‘ so many ble reminiscences of public* oppres- 
thirsty potentates. , Even in Frank- . si on, and private injustice. . 

fort, and certainly every where’else. At Bingen, a small town oh the ' 
it may he safely taken as a general left bank, at the junction ',of the • 
rule, which none but a connoisseur .Nahe with, "the Rhine,' the , water 
should violate, that the wine-mer- 'stage-coach allows its passengers and 
chant who prctgnds to sell you Jo- mariners to prepare themselves, by 
hannisberger, is cheating you. Thfe gjbod eating and drinking, to en¬ 
tire of the wine* is so concealed in -ooynter the appreaching dangers. It 
its*fragrance, and apparent baldness, originally one of tne many for¬ 

th at it deceives the palate] it .very tfrtteses,with which the Romans lined 
soon, however, makes itself be felt ; this side of the river. The ruins on 
in every vein; but, instead of produ- a hill behind the town are received 
ciftg heaviness or stupefaction, it only as fragments of a strong-hold, built 
renders a roan fitter for allsorts of by Gennanicus, Whose name it still 
rid ly occupations. Expensiye as bears (Drususcastel) ; bpt, in later 
it is, it is said on the Rhine, that times/ it was converted by the ma- 
the produce ofetlte vineyards,, in or- rauding nobility into a nest from 
dinary years, is little more than suf- which they . issued, to. pillage the 
ficient to cover the cost of their cul- vessels - that passed upon the .river ; 
tiftuion- The Johannisberg has and hence.the name mf the Klopp, 
never been considered a source of borrowed from the Greek, by which 
gtun.x The cellars, freezing cold, are it is more, generally known in the 
excavated in the rock, under the - 'fountfy itself . Qf the ancient 
* ‘ ' . *' ‘ 

* ■#-*- -- —■ |J| 1 » f “ ‘ - - - ?* r " ' ~ - ' 

* This etymology is generally received, but is nevertheless extremely doubtful.# 

1 .Were the name thus derived referred to the ages' fn which'the Romans were masters 
of the river, its Greek origin might be more admissible; though It be certain that 
great part of the names employed by CtBsar tmtt Tacitus, to 1 designate the dififcrcnt 
nations of Germany, are of German origin, "and were merely furnished by the Latin 
historiansjcith Lati ik terminations. But this Xl6pp,*or Kloppe, being no older than ... 
the tenth or elevenjn century, when the bftfbns began to bristle the Rhine with strong¬ 
holds, ‘to facilitate thcif*cicpredatiot)s on its infant commerce, it is not easy to sec 
whence the classical appellation could- be'derived, * Neither ihe plundering knights, 
nor tbe plundered peasantry and mariners/ dealt in Greek etymologies, 

i < : i t i.j h.. " ‘ 
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bridge not a %'cstige remains except 
the square lower at Itiidcshciru, on 
rbe opf>osite bant. In its present 
form, indeed, .the tower is almost 
' entirely a modern work, but tra¬ 
dition has always assigned to it a 
Homan' origin. The urns and lach¬ 
rymatories discovered in a subter¬ 
raneous vault, and which have chan¬ 
ced the rude apartments of the lower 
into a museum, seem to assert tlyj 
truth of the legend, and it is ton- 
eluded to have been the fort at -the 
north entrance of the bridge which 
is supposed to have here crossed the 
Rhine. * 

This is the termination of what 
is properly called the Rheingau ; the 
scene changes, as if at the word of an 
enchanter, from the most varied and 
yoluptuuus beauty, to a sombre and, 
income degree, appalling grandeur. 
The river, instead of .spreading out 
. bis ample and placid bosom to the 
sun, is compelled to contract lus 
waters, and pour all their violence 
, against the rocks which seek .to hem 
‘ hirti’ in ; the chafed surface betrays 
the impatieuce with which he strug¬ 
gled against the obstacles below: 
instead of village and orchard re¬ 
jected" in his waters, there is scarce¬ 
ly space for. a scanty -path between 
the brink and the black rock; the. 
hills no longer fall back in gradual , 
waving slopes, from.-the verdant:; 
brink, but dark overhanging preci¬ 
pices rise direct from the waves, 
and throw a broad shadow across 
the strearti, winch, as if impatient 
of the confined and obstructed chan¬ 
nel, wheels round suddenly to the 
north, and with tenfold impetuosity 
pushes through'this magnificent por¬ 
tal, to seek an. ampler, bed, and a , 
more tranquil course. Yet, even 
here, the faithful yine .refuses to 
forsake him, and clings as.fondly to . 
these wild rocjts-as to ,the, fat plains 
of Lombardy qnd Romagna,. The* 
vineyards from Rudesheira to.As- 
jnamisbausen, are, .in this respect, 
The. most singular on the. Rhine. 
Kven in their pretent artificial form, 
the rocks, are so steep, that to dul- 
tivate them must be most toilsome,. 
ami so barren, that not a blade of 
grass would deign to cover their na¬ 
tural nakedness. Industry has over¬ 
come every obstacle." Partly by WeW- 
the rock, partly by filling “up 


the inequalities with walls, the moun¬ 
tain has bpen formed into horizontal 
terraces; these .have been covered 
with earth, formed by the decom • 
position of the rock; or brought 
hither from a distance; and the re¬ 
sult of all is a wine, principally red, 
which, though it retains something- 
of ift French origin, ranks in value 
and reputation in the first class of 
Rhenish. It is among the harshest 
of them all to the palate, and the 
most intoxicating to the brain. 

The narrow passage which the 
Rhine is here compelled to take be¬ 
tween the precipices fqlrms the Bin- 
genloch, or Hole of Bingen, which 
exaggeration has rendered so terri¬ 
ble to travellers on the Rhine. There 
is no doubt, that, in former times, be¬ 
fore artificial means had been used 
to clear the channel of the larger 
rocks, it iflitst often have been at¬ 
tended by misfortune, especially as 
‘ these dangerous cliffs were combined 
with an increased impetuosity in the 
current, which rendered the barks 
once caught in it in a great measure 
unmanageable. Even in the four¬ 
teenth century, it was reckoned a 
tnpre prudent practice to land goods 
descending the river at Bingen, trans¬ 
port them a short wpy by land, and 
ship them again below the passage, 
than to venture with a heavy vessel 
into the dreaded “ Hole.” As often 
happens, the impression has remain¬ 
ed long after every rational cause of 
alarm has been refnoved. The dan¬ 
ger about to be encountered hiid 
formed the principal topic of conver¬ 
sation at the table d' hole in Bingen^, 
a thousand traditionary woes, from 
the times of old, and some better- 
authenticated mishaps of later times, 
had their usual influence. The ef¬ 
fect of these tales, .of the appalling 
, colours in which the passage is paint- 
, ed in books, and the superstitious ob- 
servances of the mariners themselves', 
was extremely visible on the passen¬ 
gers, when the vessel, having again 
left the shore, aud pulled overcWe 
to the right bank, to avoid the more 
dangerous part of the sunken reef, 
began to feel the rising impetuosity' 
of the stream, and enter the shadow 
of the precipices. 4 * The lames had: 
crowded belowj>nnd remained as dead*' 
Still as the gentlemen above; the gen- 
^Jeincft, notwithstanding the plcnti- * 
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fui lihulicns winch l.nd puviously 
been poured out to propitiate the god 
of »he river in the blood of his own 
grapes, caught a Sympathetic giavity 
•from the countenance of the steers¬ 
man, who, muttering a prayer, or¬ 
dered every body to sit close on the 
deck, and remain immovable. On 
the left, the river was dashing and 
boiling furiously on the. concealed 
cliffs, of which,Jierc and there, a so¬ 
litary peak emerged from the foam ; 
but fortiearly one half of the whole 
breadth towards the right bank, the 
surface skewed no greater commotion 
than might be ascribed to the tumult 
in its neighbourhood, and the in¬ 
creasing rapidity of the current. The 
bark, caught in the thread of the un¬ 
ruly torrent, shot along more brisk- 
ly; instead of one mariner, two 
manned each oar; the involuntary 
speed increased; of a sudden, the 
rowers doffed their bonnets, made the 
' sign of the cross, hurried over a pa¬ 
ternoster, and plied their oars.with 
redoubled activity, not to give rapi¬ 
dity, but to keep the centre of the 
clear passage. These notes of pre¬ 
paration seemed to announce that 
more immediate peril was approach¬ 
ing,-for hitherto there had not been 
a form of danger or terror. But no¬ 
thing approached, except smooth and 
deep water, and the former slow cur¬ 
rent : the perilous streight was pass¬ 
ed : this was the abused and dreaded 
“ Hole of liingen." The less noto¬ 
rious passages farther down are, ne¬ 
vertheless, painted in the same ap¬ 
palling colours, though they are in- 
—finitely more trifling. I was eagerly 
on the look-out for one whose terri¬ 
ble name—“ Das Wilde Gcfahrt," 
or,“ The Wild Passage"—had struck 
me; but its Vildness was so civilized, 
that those who vvishtd^o he prepared - 
foV its horrors, learned its existence, 
ot% by being told by the pilot that 
it was already past, and by looking 
.back to a spot where, far upon the. 
left, there was something like a rip¬ 
pling of the water, on something likq.; 
a stone. ' ’ 

From what has been said, it will- 
Easily be understood that the obstriic- * 


tion offered ti>,tbe liver, and the on¬ 
ly source of danger to the navigators, 
arises from a ledge of rocks, stretch¬ 
ing from the left hank half way 
across the river, while, at the same 
time, the current, confined within 
approaching precipices, increases in 
rapidity and. commotion. " In early 
times, the ledge stretched quite .-.cross 
the river, and the passage has taun 
rendered practicable only in The 
course of sixteen centuries, by blow¬ 
ing the rock on both sides. If the 
Romans did not use it themselves for 
navigation, they led the way in ren¬ 
dering it navigable. But, though 
there be historical evidence, that even 
Emperors ventured to pass it in the 
ninth century, a proof that it was not 
esteemed very dangerous,.it was only 
from the fourteenth that it became 
>racticable for larger vessels. It fol- 
bwed 1 the rising prosperity of Frank¬ 
fort, and tbe extending trade in wine; 
as Frankfort became the great empo¬ 
rium of German commerce, its mer¬ 
chants, as well as the princes on the 
banks of the river, whose treasures 
were enriched by duties on the pas¬ 
sage of wares, vied with each other 
to render the navigation safe. A few 
patches still remain above water ; on 
an insulated point near the left bank 
frowns the mice-tower, in which, ac¬ 
cording to the well-known legend, a 
host of these insinuating quadrupeds 
executed the vengeance of heaven on 
a hard-hearted bishop *, On the 
right and left, the passage is open ; 
on the latter, however, it is narrow, 
turbulent,unequal, u mid vi sable; hut, 
on the right, the opposing ledge has 
been so thoroughly conquered, that 
even in summer there is more vvatet 
than is required for the vessels navi¬ 
gating the Rliind. Thus, nearly one 
lialfof the liver affords a safe aud 
open channel,.and the greatest incon¬ 
venience is the resistance which the 
impetuosity of the stream opposes to 
vessetathat are ascending tlu* river. 
Their tow-lines, like the harness of 
their post-Horses, are often cxcci ably 
bid ; if they give way before the* 
vessel is fairly above the svvpcp of the 
^.current, it is very possible that the 


“ More grave aiitiquarians»ho»cvcr, derive the name from the towerhaving been 
erected for the convenience of an,, equally .insinuating specie-, of ridvtkcty Kx- 

cisciricu { for the locality wjui^ forced jsvfiy vessel to a h mpoiary th !.iv, before grap- 
pling with tlic Hole/ 1 favourable to the oolUction of imposts. ■ . * 
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unmanageable bin k is dabbed against 
the rocks. The rocks themselves, dan¬ 
gerous as they would be to mariners 
unacquainted witn the river, or care¬ 
less enough to kfep too far from the 
right bank, announce their approach 
by the turbulence of the water that 
breaks over them. Although they 
are only partially above water, even 
the river is low, the roar and 
foam of the surface.marks out their 

I trecise extent; or if the river be so 
lighly flooded, which seldom hap¬ 
pens, that its surface remains un¬ 
troubled even on the reef, there 
is, in that case, a sufficient depth 
of water to pass in safety. In de¬ 
scending, the strength of the cur¬ 
rent itself aids the attention of the 
pilot; it naturally turns from the 
opposing reef, and throws itself into 
the unencumbered channel; and a 
vessel brought into the line of this 
euiwnt, at a due distance above the 
entrance of the passage, cannot easily 
be carried out of it. The danger 
was greatest for those Inigc rafts of 
wood, which, till the end of the last 
century, used to be floated down the 
Rhine to Holland, from Switzerland, 
and the rivers that issue from the 
Black Forest. These floating villages, 
in addition to smaller ones thatclung 
to their sides, used to be eight hun¬ 
dred feet long, and of a proportion¬ 
able breadth j their depth was modi¬ 
fied in some degree by.the dryness or 
wetness of the season, and the pro¬ 
bable depth of water in the difficult 
passages of the river, but they .sel¬ 
dom drew loss than eight or ten feet. 
They were covered with neat wooden 
huts, actually more comfortable than 
those which the mariners would have 
inhabited in their owb Villages on 
shore. They were ’manned with a 
crew of from five to six hundred- yien, 
including butchers and other menials, 
for they carried with them and killed, 
their own meat, all of whom found 
full employment, and abundance of 
difficulty, in guiding* the lingo mass 
among the islands and through the 
windings of the river. Partly from 
their' inconvenience for navigation,", 
and partly from the trade in timber * 
having passed into; the hands' of a 
multitude pi speculators, no one of 
whom can risk the Immense capital 
that wax required to construct and 
transport sudh a .raft, theyjuvc how 


entirely disappeared from the river ; 
those I saw pass had not more than 
one-third of the size of the former, 
but each carried its little wooden 
village, the hut of the master hearing 
a flag, like the pnetorium of a Ro¬ 
man camp. To an unwieldy mass of 
the other sort, to pass the ,f Hole 
of Bingen,” situated, unfortunately, 
justut a turn in the river, in the nar¬ 
rowest part of the. Rhine between 
Switzerland and Holland, and lea^p 
ing ordy one-half of the channel open 
to the pilot, was an awkward and 
dangerous adventure ; and, accord¬ 
ingly, it is to such rafts that accidents 
have most frequently^ occuired, and 
been most fatal; again and again 
they b» v c been dashed to pieces on 
the reef, and their population has 
gone to the bottom. The more ma-* 
nageable ones now in use pass with 
a great deal of caution, and very lithe 
danger : for the usual trading craft, 
if they have only a tolerable pilot, 
there really seems to he no danger at 
all. Yet it must be 'confessed, that 
tlieboatmen, no less than the tourists, 
on the Rhine, view the “ Ilolo” in a 
very serious light, as is evident from 
the paternosters and ceremonies of 
the former on entering the passage, 
and while they are in it; and the 
boatmen, at least, should be good 
authority, were it not that the tra¬ 
ditions of ancient ‘mischances, the 
natural leaning to exaggeration, and 
a strong desire to heighten the im¬ 
portance of their own skill, explain 
much of the horrible which they la- 
.vish oh the Bingenloch. 

The formation of this channel for 
such a body of water, through the 
solid and stubborn rock, has been 
explained in the same way in which 
so many other scenes of ti similar na¬ 
ture have bee ft a#counted for. The 
Rhihe is supposed to have originally 
formed a lake including the wh/ic 
territory of the present Pitchy of 
Darmstadt, extending onribe south to 
the foot of the mountains at Heidel¬ 
berg, covering Manheim, and termi¬ 
nated tto the north by. the yet-un¬ 
broken precipices, of Bingen; and 
b<*fice,it is Said, the soil rouud Darm-‘ 
stsfdl fs so.-iwuch ibore sandy than 
above Heidelberg. It is farther eup- 
posed, thht out of this lake the river 
thrttf ftowlf over these precipices in 
a fall like that of Schaffmiuscn, but 
■t t : 
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that either in the com so of ages, by 
the power of the water, or by one of 
tlxVe unknown natural convulsions, 
which, in the hands of a geological 
theorist, are the most omnipotent of 
instruments, the locky barrier gave 
way, the lalie was drained, and the 
Rhine gradually shrunk into his pre¬ 
sent channel. 

Rut I have detained my reader too 
long in this “ Hole."—Scarcely were 
the words down on the smooth Bath 
post, on which I love to write, when 
in bounces one of the blackest devils 


imaginable, with a message, that if 
“ ctJpy” were detained any. logger, 
the Editor would not be able to pub¬ 
lish by the twentieth, and they, i. e. 
the Editor and the devil, would have 
t® bear all the blame. Since, then, 
I must yield to the powers of hell, 
(the only case, let me be believed, 
in which I ever did/or ever will yield 
to the temptations of Satan,) why, 
worthy reader, it must just be “ cut 
and come again,”—that is, if the 
dish be to your liking. 

* ( To be continued.) 


r.A FAYETTE S RECEPTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

For the Edinburgh Magazine. 


The following extract of a letter 
lus been sent to us from a corres¬ 
pondent in the west country; and 
a’jhough the subject of it has often 
enough been described in the news¬ 
papers and fleeting journals of the 
day, we consider the letter as by no 
means undeserving of a place in this 
Miscellany. The distinguished in¬ 
dividual to whom it relates tas, to 
use the expressions of an eminent 
person among ourselves, till his late 
visit to America, “shared more in 
the toils than in the triumphs of li¬ 
berty.” It was only then that he 
received the honours due to his ear¬ 
ly exertions, in the thanks, and more 
substantial benefactions of that coun¬ 
try which had occupied so great a 
share of his youthful aspirations. He 
went to America to behold the crea-, 
—tion of a mighty empire, which had 
sprung forward into mature existence 
in a shorter period than suffices to 
conduct a human being from the cra¬ 
dle to the^rave. 

Such a reception as this, which is . 
tare recortWl by an eye-witness, 
ought to disarm those contemptible 
feelings of jealousy and hostility ex- 
■ pressed towards the rising poorer and 1 
influence of the United States, by . 
some spurious sons of England/ 
Every one who aspires to the cha¬ 
racter of a true-hearted Briton must *' 
feel a glow of patriotic enthusiasm, 
’jn contemplating the l^i&tory of the 
man and of the nation/, who have - 
a did their parts in this great Traps- 
A tlantic drama, - Let A pne *of the 


actors tell the effect which it had 
upon himself. 

Washington , Feb. 1825. 

I suppose you have seen in the papers 
an account of the reception of General 
La Fayette in America, and perhaps it 
will be unnecessary to say much concern¬ 
ing it; really it would be called ingrali - 
tilth; here, if it was even hinted that we 
could say too much of him. I know we 
have been ridiculed for our enthusiasm , 
on your side of the Atlantic, by some; 
but that was to be expected, for we know 
there still remain a few who will never 
forgive us for not sitting quietly under the 
yoke , and of course would not be pleased 
with any of the noble instruments of our 
freedom ; but all Britons, are not fo illi¬ 
beral, for I have seen some extracts from 
your papers, which spoke very hand¬ 
somely of our gratitude towards tliis great 
man. We received him in Washington 
in pretty good style, I can assure you; 
and though, when he arrived in America, 
we had not a uniform company here , two 
jponths after, when he visited us, we had 
ten or eleven as handsome companies as 
you Would wish to see 5 and what with 
those, and the military from Georgetown 
and Alexandria, we were enabled to make 
snipe display. It would be in .vain for 
me#fo attempt to give any idea of the im- 
mense crowd that came into the city on 
that eventful morning, and which, I 
suppose^ was nothing in comparison with 
'what was witnessed in other places; the 
people seemed not to know where to go 
to get the best sight of the,General; 
some Vent to the cnpitol, others^went tp 
the toll gates, but the mo%,particularly 
tire ladies, stationed themselves at. the 
windows, and i believe saw t^ hand- 
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sniiic 1 t pul «>f the procession. I myself 
wus to ) unwell to go out, and liaiPto be« 
conlL'tiled with what I could i>ce from the 
window '• After Congress met, lie colled 
on all the members, and our little par¬ 
lour had the honour of teceiving our </jv- 
linguisked guest. The General is veiy 
lame, and, when getting out of his car¬ 
riage, requires some assistance :■ as may 
be supposed, there are always plenty to do 
him that service, as it is considered the 
greatest honour to support his aged 
frame. 

What a diTerence there is in our re¬ 
ception of I,a Layette to w hat has been 
given in other countries to those who at¬ 
tempt to command the honours paid 
them ! us different as the merits of the 
individual »o honoured. fie is not re¬ 
spected for biith, titles, or wealth ; he 
visits us, old, lame, and even poor —,-so 
much so, that he required bondsmen 
before he could leave his country : and 
how is he received ? there is not an Ame- 
lican breast but meets him with grateful 
affection ; he requires no guard but the 
love of the people , he might go from 
Maine to Louisiana without meeting an 
American that would not *- drain his dear¬ 
est veins” in his defence. What we ad. 
mire him for is virtue ; we look to the 
past, to those dark days that “ tried men’s 
souls,” and there view the dawning 
brightness of the character of La Layette, 
—the time when poor America was snug¬ 
gling with debt, poverty, and starvation, 
for the sake of liberty. Then it was, 
he came, you may say, a guardian angel, 
to assist the Colonies; perfectly disinter¬ 
ested in his views, ho risked all ‘for the 
sacred cause in which he had enlisted; 
and though only a youth of nineteen, left 
titles, wealth, and affections, to aid Ame¬ 
rica in her struggle for freedom. He 
clothed our naked soldiers,—he* gave 
them food, money, and ammunition, and 
besides that, exerted all his influence at 
the court of Louis for the American in¬ 
terest. When some Americans, wishing 
not to deceive him, roller dissuaded him 
from joining the American army, as they 
supposed our cause, hopeless hovt di<l he 
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ansuct tl.cm? “ That is the vety reason 
I will go to assist them." What n mu- 
iteration did he expect ? none but’a hat 
would please every viiiuous bie.u-t,—the 
consciousness of following the dictates of 
an honest, upright mind. 

We often rend of eminent kings and 
heroes, but while we admire thc.r great¬ 
ness and talent, we detest their crimes : 
and even in qmdern history wc read of 
great heroes and statesmen, whose pri¬ 
vate vices obscure the brilliancy of their 
public vntues; but the life of La Layette, 
whether in public or piivat*, will bear 
the strictest investigation; and, like 
Washington/Jefferson, Franklin, will be 
held up as an example to rising genera¬ 
tions, when the names of many a crown¬ 
ed head and titled tyrant will he sunk 
into oblivion ! How changed is the coun¬ 
try since he was here last! Cities now 
flourish where yvtfrc then thick woods! 
The Wilderness has changed to cultivated 
farms, and the “ Poor Rebels" have be¬ 
come a nation, “great, mighty, and po¬ 
pulous.” And as a proof that Republics 
are not ungrateful, America has bestowed 
upon him what will enable him to pass 
the remainder of his noble life in plenty, 
not with the idea of repaying his services, 
■—no; that is beyond the power of \nan.' 
It has been said vve would kill him with 
kindness; and it is strange he can endure 
so much fatigue, He spent the winter m 
Washington, and, I believe, rested more 
here than elsewhere ; but he had to visit 
a great deal, and always excited the same 
interest. 

I think I have nothing more to say, 
except that the great Mr Owen of New 
Lanark has been delivering some lectures 
in Washington, on what he considers the 
best mode of education: he lectured in 
the Representatives Hall, and had a very 
respectable audience,, although he is by— 
some considered an enthusiast, and his 
schemes rather visionary ; yet they give 
him great credit for real goodness and 
honesty of heart. There hns been con¬ 
siderable notice taken of hirriTby the great 
tneti of the nation. 

• Ahisj.:,-.. 
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I is with pleasure that we find 
ourselves enabled to recommend this 
volume to our readers ; and we do so 
in the conviction, that to every person 
of cultivated taste its perusal must 
bo highly giatifying. We confess, 
however, that on the announcement 
oI its publication we anticipated a 
u oi k of a character somewhat differ¬ 
ent. Mr Hell’s obsei rations arc 
chiefly confined to criticisms on 
painting and statuary. These criti¬ 
cisms, though v£ry delightful to those 
who are conversant with the subjects 
of them,— those noble masterpieces 
of art, which are at once the admira¬ 
tion of the world and the most cer¬ 
tain monuments of national refine¬ 
ment,—are unfortunately often al¬ 
most unintelligible, at least compa¬ 
ratively devoid of interest, to the 
untravellod reader. The beautiful 
forms of sculpture, and the bright 
representations of painting, in order 
to be appreciated, require to be seen 
and^tudied. Description is inadc- 
quaro to pom tray them in the glory 
with which they stand invested be¬ 
fore the spectator. To a great por¬ 
tion of the leading community, there¬ 
fore, this volume may seem strip! of 
that charm which appears so obvi¬ 
ous to those who have examined the 
works which arc the subjects of our 
author’s obsci*alioiis. Considering 
the high talent by which he was dis¬ 
tinguished,—his long residence in 
Italy,—his peculiar opportunities of 
observation, and his scientific habits, 
we expected a volume containing 
matter of a more comprehensive de¬ 
scription- What he has presented, 
indeed, lie has executed admirably. 
Hut we are disposed to entertain a 
conviction, that the notes which lie 
—jrarjeft behind him embrace a field 
of remark on multiplied and interest¬ 
ing topics, unconnected with the fine 
arts, hut not on that account the less 
valuable. 

A protracted and sullen period of 
war long denied us access to Italy,— 
a country which, in whatever view 
contemplated, has never ceased to at¬ 
tract our regal d. J ts grand and bcau- 

“ Observations on Italy ; by the 
Surgeons, Kdinburgh, &c, 
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tiful scenery, its mojnnnents of anti¬ 
quity and splendid woiks of ait, the 
changing history of its dynasties and 
governments, 

“ 1’er servne setnpre, o vineitrice (. viola," 

the debasement oi' its actual condi¬ 
tion compared with its ancient glones, 
the classical associations which the 
very soil excites,—all combine to ren¬ 
der this country a subject of the live¬ 
liest interest to such as possess a taste 
for the beautiful and grand in nature 
and in art, or sympathise with the con¬ 
dition of nations “ fallen from their 
high estate.” The peace of the con¬ 
tinent at length teiinitiated the stern 
exclusions oi w ar, and the details of 
battles and sieges were exchanged for 
information of a more gratifying 
cliaiacfcr. When Eustace's Tour fiist 
appeared, the avidity with which it 
was read pioved, not only the long 
suspension of intercourse with Italy, 
but the eompaiative degree of igno¬ 
rance winch prevailed among us re¬ 
garding that country. That Eustace 
was a man of amiable feeling and 
upiight intention all will agree, and 
Ins book does not want indications 
of correct taste and discrimination. 
Hut those who have had occasion to 
try his remarks by the test of expe¬ 
rience, must admit that it contains 
much exaggerated description, and is 
deficient in candour. Since the pub¬ 
lication of that author’s Tour, w'e 
have no reason to complain of a 
dearth of observations on Italy, as, 
of late, they have poured in upon us 
from eveiy quarter and of every qua¬ 
lity, in number sufficient to elder us 
from attempting even their enumera¬ 
tion. Forsyth, unlike Eustace, is 
accurate in all he observed, and ori¬ 
ginal in every view which he takes 
of his subjects. Hut the inadequate 
and desultory notices with which ho 
favoured the public only serve to ex¬ 
cite our regret that an author of 
such spiiic and talent, and so ad¬ 
mirably qualified to execute the task 
of delineating I taly, did not put forth 
a work of greater length and more 
systematic character. The “ (Jor- 

Fellow of the Royal College of 
1825. 


late John Bell, 

William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
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j imu” of Madame do Stai l, though 
generally apprccia'cd p> belonging to 
lilt* tribe of novels, is in every re¬ 
spect a masterly production, and en¬ 
titled to be classed with the most ve- 
lacions works regardin'; that country. 
It cannot be too highly praised for its 
faithful portraituie of Italian charac¬ 
ter, and its inteiestiu.' dcsciiptions. 
The reflections of the accomplished 
author, on contemplatine; the sublime 
nioniuncnts of antiquity, are just and 
strikingly beautiful, and inspire fee l¬ 
ings in purest unison with those 
emotions which the objects tin 111- 
selves excite in a mind of sensibility 
and taste. Among the numerous 
other authois who have published 
their remaiks on the objects of in¬ 
terest and curiosity with which Italy 
abounds, may be mentioned Ma¬ 
thews, whose “ Diary of an Invalid” 
is excellent. There is another small 
work, entitled “ sketches of Italy,” 
written with much spirit, and shew¬ 
ing considerable talent, which has 
been characterised by the author of a 
still more recent production, as an 
invaluable guide to Italy. The pro¬ 
duction to which we allude is from 
the pen of a lady ; and though its 
title of “ Home in the Nincteeth (’en- 
tury" would indicate a limitation of 
attention to that city, yet the field of 
remark into which she has entered is 
amply extended, embracing, besides 
a complete account of the ruins of the 
ancient city, and of the remains of 
the middle ages and monuments of 
later times, much judicious observa¬ 
tion 011 the fine arts, and on the stale 
of society, manners, and customs of 
the modern Romans. M e incline to 
regard this publication as one of the 
most satisfactory which we have seen 
on the subject. Our limits forbid us 
to extend our notice to many other 
authors, whose w'orks merit attention. 
But we must not omit the name of 
Miladi Morgan, who would never 
forgive us for passing unmentioned 
her couple of splendid quarto tomes. 
As we said a good deal, on a former 
occasion, respecting her ladyship’s 
“ great work” on “ Italy,” we may 
dispense with repeating a lengthened 
opinion of it at present. Her. vanity 
and vain-gloriousucss, her spurious 
.taste in matters of art, her petty 
"prejudices, and, above all, as bear¬ 
ing more directly on her proposed 
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object of delineating the national con¬ 
dition of the Italians, h r (iiitiabtKs 
and party-lcehiigs in politics, db pia- 
lified her peculiarly for the exception 
of the task ■which she undertook. In 
a small brochure, published lately in 
Edinburgh, and hearing the title of 
“ Lc Morganiehc,” the author, an 
Italian, successfully exposi s the un¬ 
sound quality of the stuff which 
Miladi had mamsfactuied in Milan 
and the neighbomheod, leaving it to 
the ltsideiits in other quail,- is of the 
country to contradict, m tike man- 
liar, such relations inconsistent with 
truth as might afltef themselves. 

But notwithstanding the woiks of 
these and of other authois, we still 
felt a want which they appealed not 
to supply. A loluine of discoveiios, 
certainly, we did not look for fioin a 
country so often explored. At th’e 
same time, we apprehended, that to 
the scientific traveller much unnamed 
worthy of observation. The moral 
and intellectual condition of the Ita¬ 
lians, the natural history of tin' coun¬ 
try, its statistics, the modifuut’on 
which the manners and opinums of 
its population must have undertone 
during the existence of a foreign re¬ 
gime, and the occurrence of events 
still fresh in our recollection,---these, 
and various other topics of equal 
value, present a rich field 0! n mink 
to those who are adequately quali¬ 
fied to enter upon its investigation. 
The political aspect ofcltaly is alone 
sufficient to excite our most intense 
regard; and our regret for the de¬ 
gradation of the people is heightened 
by the thought, that a region of the 
earth, at once the fairest and the most 
abounding with the marks of ancient 
greatness, should now he the seat of 
national imbecility, the most de¬ 
based portion of that quarter of the 
globe distinguished for cultivation 
and refinement. On these subje'b-, • 
the morals, politics, and statistics of 
the country, and on the state of sci¬ 
ence, religion, and literature, we 
hoped to extend our knowledge, by 
the accession of Mr Bell’s Observa¬ 
tions on Italy. But though disap¬ 
pointed in these respects, we regard . 
the work in a very favourable light. 
It presents many bright pictures of 
Italian scenery, and contains much 
exquisite criticism on those master¬ 
pieces of ancient genius, which may 
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justly be npanled as the most per- mory presented on visiting the seem .» 
manent memorials of the former ic- of which he had lead, compose the 
line mint and splendour of Italy. desultory subjects of the sketches 

('\liusms on painting and statu- which are now prt'seuted in their 
cry are the leading object of the vo- original state. The' author, during 
Imnc, and, to judge by its execution, his residence abroad, had many op- 
the author was eminently qualified portuni ties of judging of the difficul- 
for the task. IIis writings shew him ties encountered by young travellers 
to have been sensit\ely alive to the in forming their taste and opinions, 
beauties of nature and of art, and Guide-books and (,'ustodi, geneially 
indicate the most amiable feelings, adopting hut one language, describe 
.uni a highly-cultivated taste. His every object as exquisite. lie hoped, 
groat abilities were every when* ac- therefore, that some few observations, 
knowledge!,—they were such as to founded on principle, and pointing 
impart value to his remarks on sub- out (ho objects most worthy of no- 
jecis unconnected with those pur- tice, might render his work not only 
suits which had previously formed useful as a book of inference to the 
the principal object of liis attention, inexperienced, but also prove the 
His correct knowledge of the human means of shortening the labours of 
form invested his criticisms with the the amateur whose leisure did not 
accutacy of science, lie enjoyed an admit of long investigation. These 
intimate acquaintance with Canova, considerations, combined with the 
Thorwaldson, and other distinguish- object of giving specimens of the an-* 
eel artists, and profited, of course, in thor’s various studies, will, the Editor 
ihcir society, by considerable oppor- hopes, ofRr a sufficient apology for 
tumties of forming and polishing his this publication ; nor will the feed- 
taste according to tile purest mo- ing reader he unwilling to remember 
dels. the melancholy circumstances under 

Our readers are probably aware, which they were written, by one 
that the author visited Italy in the suffering fiom the approaches of a 
hope of recovering some portion of fatal disorder, wdiose life has been 
lost health. The notes which he was devoted to severe studies, and whose 
in the habit of taking he did not discoveries and useful labours have 
originally intend for the press. Sub- formed an epoch jn his profcnion. 
sequent circuit'stances alone led him These recollections may so influence 
to entertain the view' of arranging his mind as to lead him to trace, in 
them for publication. They were these sketches, lire promise of what 
almost wholly written in pencil, they would have been, had the att¬ 
ain! generally taken down at the mo- thor survived to prepare them for the 
mont as he sat at the foot of a statue, press T." 

on a stair, or on the height of a The account which Mr Hell gives 
tower, from whence he contemplated of his journey is limited to his route 
rile face of Nature. lie had hoped from Lyons to Florence. He there 
to live to arrange those notes, and to suspends his journal, confining liim- 
write a little treatise on the Moorish self chiefly, throughout the rest of 
and German architecture; but fro- his pages, to isolated examinations 
quent and severe attacks of illness of works of art, in painting, sculp- 
bronght on embarrassments that de- ture, and architecture. Nearly one 
ittyssed his mind. Disappointments half of the volume is occupied with 
of another nature enci eased his sor- the narrative of his tour till his ar¬ 
rows, and at last bore down a sink- rival in Florence ; and this portion 
ing frame.” “ The author’s journey * of it, in addition to liis criticisms, is 
forms the most connected portion of richly embellished with a lu.mtiful 
his notes, as lie daily committed his description of the face of the couii- 
observations to paper. Criticisms on try through which lie travelled. The 
the arts, slight historical memoranda, remainder is almost entirely taken 
arising from associations and the re- up with critical remarks on the mas- 
collections which his well-stored me- terpieces of art with which that city 

From Lyons, by Tui in, Milan, and other cities in Lombardy, to Florence, 

-|* Introduction. 
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abounds; and a very few pages, at 
its close, are devoted to a selection 
from the author's extensive notes on 
ltome. . 

On leaving Lyons, a city of which 
the author is particular in his de¬ 
scription, as. claiming attention on 
many accounts, he. proceeded by the 
passage of Echclles: and at night¬ 
fall of a day full of interest, by the 
grand and varied scenery which had 
marked his progress, descended up¬ 
on Clianiberry, the capital of Savoy, 
and the ancient lcsidencc of her 
sovereigns The picturesque vale of 
Arco then conducted him to Lans- 
le-bourg, where we arc satisfied he 
did not imitate Lalandc and the 
Abbe Coyer, who, if the author of the 
Morganichc be Veracious, “ quando 
movevano per visitare 1’ltalia, dt-po- 
nevano a Lans-le-bourg il loro buon 
.senso.” The passage of Mont Ccnis 
has been described to satiety. Al¬ 
though, therefore, it gives opportunity 
to Mr Bell to record his impressions 
on first beholding the grandeur and 
magnificence of the scenery, yet we 
are unwilling to give quotations, con¬ 
fining ourselves to the following re¬ 
flections on desending from the Alps 
to Suza: 

In passing vast boundaries, seemingly 
planted by Nature as barriers between na¬ 
tions, the mind is powerfully awakened to 
expectation. lively object in a new- 
country, whether in the scenery, or in the 
customs and manners of the people, ex¬ 
cites fresh animation in the traveller. The 
eye wanders abroad, eager in search of 
novelty ; and the excitement of the mind 
gives additional charms to the surround, 
ing objects, and new zeal to the spirit of 
inquiry. We did not therefore enter Suza 
without experiencing such emotion ; we 
were treading, for the first time, on Ita¬ 
lian ground, and were prepared to behold 
every object with feelings of curiosity and 
interest. The first view of the inhabi- 
tants of this little city gave us the im¬ 
pression of an amiable and gentle people. 
It was evening j and the citizens, priests, 
and soldiers, were sauntering through l he 
dusty streets, in little friendly groups, 
looking upon the strangers, not with the 
stare of stupid curiosity, or the smile of 
self-complacency, but with a modest, 
kind, and benignant aspect; all ranks 
usually touching, or taking off their hats, 
in reply to the slightest symptom of cour. 
tesy. 

In Turin, Mr B. by accident wit¬ 


nessed the execution of a criminal 
convicted of assassination. A scene of 
this kind our readers may think fo¬ 
reign from the usual tone of thrj vo¬ 
lume ; yet we dare say they will 
concur with us, in considering the 
beautiful and graphic manner in 
which it is given as strong induce¬ 
ments to its introduction here : 

Before I write anything of this charm- 
ing little tity, I cannot refrain from un¬ 
burdening my mind, by waiting down a 
few notes of the melancholy scene I wit¬ 
nessed this morning. I had 1 'heard, the 
night Of my aniial, that an unhappy 
wretch was to he beheaded,—I little ima¬ 
gined, broke on the wheel. In my morn¬ 
ing walk, l read on the corners of the. 
streets the alfiche, stating his „ccum- 
tion, conviction, and sentence, accom¬ 
panied with a most useful warning to the 
people ; a call to mark the justice of his 
execution, and a notice of the place in 
which he was to he put to death, lie was 
one of those hardened villains who had 
watched his victim to the turning of a 
street, and suddenly stabbed him with a 
stiletto. One feels little compassion lor 
a wretch who, not content with rol>!>)n<_', 
strikes from behind, and pillages the vic¬ 
tim while wcltciing in his blood. I 
thought I could bring myself to witness 
the execution of so hardened a villain, 
and continued to walk along the great 
street which leads directly to the square, 
still undecided and hesitating; when, all 
ut once, I found myself in the midst of ;t 
tumultuous crowd, by which I w as car¬ 
ried along, without the power of resist¬ 
ance. The streets of Turin are intersected 
at right angles, and are almost all equally 
broad and straight. On a sudden, tin- 
crossings were filled with a prodigious 
mob, hurrying from every quarter- 
sounds of deep and solemn music were 
heard ; and I beheld the flags and insig¬ 
nia of a procession which I imagined to 
be purely religious; when, to my sur¬ 
prise and horror, I found myself exactly 
opposite to the distracted criminal, whom 
they were conducting to execution, in ,-" 11 . 
the agonies of terror and despair. lie w as 
seated in a black car, preceded by ari(uc- 
busiers on horseback, carrying their cara¬ 
bines pointed forward. These were fol¬ 
lowed,by a band of priests, clothed in long 
black robes, singing, in deep and solemn 
tones, a slow mournful dirge, part of 
thje service for the dead. A hot burning 
sun shone with a flood of light; and 
though it was mid-day, such was the si¬ 
lence, apd auch the power and effect of 
this solemn chant, that its sound was re¬ 
echoed from every distant street. The 
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brothers of the MLcncurdm, clothed in 
black, and masked, walked by llie- .side of 
the car, and joined in the chant. On the 
s,tcps\)f the car >,at a man bearing a Hag, 
on winch death was represented in the 
usual forms, and on which was inscribed 
in Latin, (if I read it rightly,) Death 
lias toughed me with his lingers;” or, 
“ Death has laid his hands on me,” On 
each sine of the car, the ollieiating piiesls 
were seated, and in the centre sat the 
criminal himself. It was impossible lo 
witness the condition of this unhappy 
wretch without terror, and jet, as if im¬ 
pelled by s'»ne stumge infatuation, it was 
eipially impossible not to gaze upon an 
object so wild, so full ot horror. He 
seemed about thirty.five years of age ; of 
laigc and muscular fnim; Ins counte¬ 
nance marked by strong and savage fea¬ 
tures , half-nuked, pale as death, ago¬ 
nized with tenor, every limb strained in 
angiu-h. Ins hands clenched convulsively, 
the sweat hi caking out on Ins bent and 
contrieted brow, lie kissed incessantly 
the figure of our Saviour, painted on the 
flag which was suspended before him ; 
hut w ith an agony of wildness and despair, 
of u Inch nothing ever exhibited on the 
stage can give the slightest conception. 
I could not ltfnrin from moralizing upon 
the scene here piesented. The lioiror 
that the priest had excited in the soul of 
this savage was greater than the fear of 
the most cruel death could ever have pro¬ 
duced. Iluf the terrors thus raised were 
the superstitious of an ignorant and be¬ 
wildered mind,- bereft of animal courage, 
and impressed wgh some confused belief, 
that eternal safety was to be instantly se¬ 
cured by external mat ks of homage to 
the image. There was here none of the 
composed, conscious, awlul penitence of 
a Christian ; and it was evident, that the 
piicst was anxious only to produce a 
being in the near prospect of death, 
whose condition should alarm all that 
looked on him. The attempt was suc¬ 
cessful. But I could not help feeling, 
that this procession, so like an auto-da- 
fe, had more the character of revenge 
than of the salutary justice of the law. 
The incription over the bloody hand paint, 
ed on the flag, should have been one to 
teach the people, that murder was doom¬ 
ed to meet with an awful retribution— 
“ Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed.” 

The procession, winding through deep 
and narrow streets under a burning sun, 
while every avenue became more and 
more choked by an increasing crowd, 
moved slowly on to the place of execu¬ 
tion, which was situated in .a solitary 
piece of waste ground bcliitid the great 


church. The punishment had been mi¬ 
tigated at the earnest solicitation of the 
brothers of the Misencordia. The coup 
dc grace was immediately inflicted, and 
the head of the criminal nearly severed 
from Ins body at one stroke. When the 
execution was over, the bnd\ was thrown 
carelessly over the wheel, (seemingly a 
common cli.u lot w heel,) and a pi i-'st, m an 
impressive manner, addressed the mob 
from tlie .scaffold, and then retired. The 
body contained thus exposed for some 
hours. J could not help feeling, tli.it if 
the sentence hail been carried into full 
effect, it would have been too satigumarv 
to suit the ends of public justice. Al¬ 
though it must be confessed, that ifciuel- 
ty in punishment could ever he justified, 
it would he so when its object was to 
prevent the dreadful crime* of assassina¬ 
tion. 

From Turin Mr Hell went to Mi¬ 
lan, where his short stay circum¬ 
scribed his notices of the latter city, 
lie vividly describes liis delight on 
beholding, for the first time, its ca¬ 
thedral, a singular and beautiful 
building. In his descriptions he is 
invariably striking, especially when 
the subject on which he is occupied, 
either intrinsically or by association, 
is calculated to give scope to thought 
and feeling. Splendid as the cathe¬ 
dral of Milan is, we cannot bring 
ourselves to admire it so passionately 
as our author. Its fret-work and 
fantastic pinnacles, about 4000 ift 
number, destroy tjie broad effect 
which its dimensions would other¬ 
wise give. Leonardo da Vinci’s cele¬ 
brated painting df the Last Supper 
Mr Hell chataeteriscs as a poor, 
washy-looking thing. “ I impartially 
declare," says he, “ that I should 
hardly haye discovered its beauties, 
and was forced to bting to recollec¬ 
tion Morghen’s superb engraving, not 
without some wonder in wdiat state 
the painting could then have been, 
what copies he consulted, or by what 
means he made good his design." 
'i bis fine fresco has, unfortunately, 
been exposed to many accidents, some 
of them occurring at a pet tod shortly 
after its execution. Considering its 
history, it is surprising that it re¬ 
mains so entire, and retains such 
marks of excellence. It has been 
more than once retouched; and it 
suffered much injustice at the un¬ 
hallowed hands of tlie French, who 
converted the apartment in which it 
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is painted into a barrack, or stable. 
Not satisfied with this, tilt soldicis 
amused themselves witli shooting at 
the figures in the piece. Traces of 
the perforation of the bullets are yet 
' visible. Still,' in spite of the injuries 
it has received, on examining it more 
recently than Mr Hell did, its beau¬ 
ties appeared to us strikingly obvious. 

Our author did not tarry long in 
l’avia,—a city once the seat*of learn¬ 
ing, and distinguished for her popu¬ 
lation and courtly levolrics—now 
mean, desolate, and comparatively 
uninteresting, though still boasting 
structures of considerable grai^leur. 
lie proceeded to Parma and Bolog¬ 
na, by way of Placentia, in which 
last city he takes occasion to remark, 
that among the excellencies of which 
fresco painting is peculiarly suscep¬ 
tible, it presents the facilities of giv¬ 
ing an easy flow, a freedom of hand, 
and a roundness of contour. Wo 
dissent from this opinion, having been 
always taught to consider this inode 
of painting as attended with peculiar 
difficulties. In Parma and Bologna, 
the numerous works of art which 
embellish these cities are the subject 
of many excellent observations. But 
as the whole book may be regarded 
as having criticism on tlie.se arts for 
. its leading object, we shall not, at 
present, detain the readers with any 
remarks upon them. Wc shall after¬ 
wards lay before them such specimens 
as may serve to impress them with an 
idea of the author’s classical taste as 
a critic, and of the manner in which 
he handles his subject. II is powers, 
as these are manifested throughout 
the volume, appear to have been of 
a very supci lor order. 

On ai riving at the far-famed and 
beautiful city of Florence, our au¬ 
thor discontinues his journal, and 
confines himself almost exclusively 
to a description of the master-pieces 
of art collected in that city. Florence 
lias many claims upon the classical 
traveller. In this city, the dawn of 
science first penetrated the gloom of 
the middle ages, and burst forth 
with a mid-day splendour over the 
face of Europe. Science and litera¬ 
ture, taste and genius, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, were 
here regenerated ; and hence they 
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shed, over neighbouring nations,’ a 
humanising influence, of which we 
are now enjoying the beneficial' ef¬ 
fects. Independently of these c Yiims 
upon our attention, there is much in 
the aspect of the city itself, and in 
the appearance and manners of the 
inhabitants, which solicits our fa¬ 
vourable legat'd. Jt does not fall 
within our plan to give a description 
of the city. Wo are satisfied to le- 
jirat the men ted epithet coupled 
with its name, Firenze la Bella. 
Of the Tuscans, even in -ilie lower 
grades, an author of reputation • lias 
remarked, “ (”est vine jouissance 
veritable quo d’ciitendrc les Tos- 
eans; leurs expressions, plcincs d’ 
imagination, et d’clcgance, donnent 
l’idoe du plaisir qu’on devait goufer 
dans la ville d’ Atheiies, .quand le 
peuple parlait ee grcc harmonious 
qui etait coniine line inusique con- 
tinuelle. (J’est vine sensation tres 
singuliere de se croire an milieu 
d’une nation dont tous les indrvidus 
scraicnt egalement oultives, ct pa- 
raitraient tous dc la classc supc- 
ricurc: co st du inoins l’illusioii 
que fait, pour quelq'.ics momeiis, la 
purete du langagc.” The most 
pleasing recollections attach us to 
this “ Athens of Italy”—while we 
retrace in memory its palaces and 
towers, its squares, its churches and 
porticos, its monuments of art, and 
the beauty of its surrounding sce¬ 
nery, and rdcal to mind many other 
endearments of that attractive city, 
which, though waned by time, still 
lives in our lecollection. 

Mr Bell begins his observations 
on Florence with a brief view of 
its general architecture, followed by 
a more detailed description of its 
public edifices, palaces and churches; 
and concludes them with an exami¬ 
nation of the principal statues and 
pictures in the celebrated Modicca***- 
Gallery. These observations, with 
an additional chapter, devoted to the 
Vatican, and a few other objects of in¬ 
terest at Rome, exhaust the volume. 

Wc coincide with him in his le- 
marks on the general architecture of 
Florence, its style being grand and 
glowing beyond that of tile other ci¬ 
ties of Italy. In his more detailed 
description of the various public edi- 
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fices, the author is remarkably hap¬ 
py. lie seems to have received in¬ 
tense delight 111 contemplating archi- 
tectAal works of grandeur. In the 
Iuh uductiun, we have seen tiiat he 
meditated the composition of a trea¬ 
tise on the Moorish and Herman ar¬ 
chitecture, of which untoward cir¬ 
cumstances prevented the execution. 
Hut we turn from the consideiatiou 
of these objects to statuary and 
painting. While travelling from 
Lyons to 1'lorence, u considerable 
proportion* of the author’s observa¬ 
tions are composed ol criticism on 
these arts, and notices of these pro¬ 
ductions. In particular, I’arma and 
Bologna presented a rich field of 
study to Ins ardent mind; and he 
amply availed himself of the trea¬ 
sures which these cities contain. 

Tile height of excellence which 
the ainients attained in sculpture 
is to he explained elnclly in the 
manners of the people, fhe rites 
observed at their public ceremonies 
and games offered continual oppor¬ 
tunities of improvement, by present¬ 
ing the finest models for imitation. 
Tiicir artists also were held in great 
honour. As merit was sure of reward, 
emulation was excited, and the no¬ 
blest pi eductions thus issued from 
their hands, the offspring of confi¬ 
dence, energy, and genius. The hea¬ 
then mythology conspired with these 
causes to add fustre to Grecian sculp- 
luie. The religion of the Greeks 
delighted m glory and triumph ; and, 
in relation to the dogma of the apo¬ 
theosis of man, beauty may be 
said to have become a religious prin¬ 
ciple, of indispensable exhibition, lit 
commemorating the transmuted mor¬ 
tal form; but these explanations 
of themselves would appear to he 
inadequate. Whatever he the cause, 
moral or physical, the fact is imlis- 
>\table, that the mild regions of the 
south produce forms of greater 
beauty than the cold latitudes of the 
north. And to this cause is to be 
traced, we think, the superiority of 
Grecian sculp Lute. The statuary, 
where all was lovely, could scarcely 
.fail of success, if he imitated faith¬ 
fully. Mr Bell is of opinion, that 
imitation of the living models placed 
before them wrs the chief, if not 
the sole study of the ancients. On 
a long debated point, he inclines to 


the opinion, that they did not con¬ 
sider a knowledge of anatomy indis¬ 
pensable ; correctly remarking, that, 
had the case been otherwise, it would 
not have remained a' matter of spe¬ 
culation. He adds, “ it is evident, 
that, in these public opportunities, 
the ancients possessed advantages 
for which the profoundest knowledge 
of anatomy, even when combined 
with taste and judgment, can never 
be a substitute.” His remarks on 
this question, as to the importance 
of a knowledge of anatomy to the 
student, appear to us to be judi¬ 
cious* He leads to the conclusion, 
that “ this science should never he 
brought into evidence in a statue,” 
however much tiie sculptor may a- 
vail himself of it, to give k natural 
air to his figures. 

With this conviction on his mind, 
it is somewhat inconsistent, besides 
being foreign from the author’s good 
taste, to find him not unfrequently 
indulging in a strain of criticism, 
remarkable for the application of 
science to his subject, and abound¬ 
ing in anatomical phraseology. His 
remarks on the Dancing Fawn in 
the Tribune, for example, have a 
considerable tinge of this kind in 
that part of them which relates to 
the exterior execution of the statue. 
The view, in other respects, which 
the author takes of this inimitable 
figure, appears to us to be original; 
and we therefore extract the passage 
descriptive of the statue; premising, 
however, that we do not agree with 
him on the opinion, that “ it repre¬ 
sents a drunken old fawn, balancing 
■with inebriety, rather than dancing 
with glee.” We incline, notwith¬ 
standing Mr Bell’s remarks, to re¬ 
gard this Fawn as a young, roguish, 
funny character, dancing with de¬ 
light. According to the author of 
“ Home in the Nineteenth Century,” 
this statue ‘‘ is all life and anima¬ 
tion, and his jocund face expresses so 
much delight in his own perform¬ 
ance, that it is impossible not to 
sympathize in his ninth, and scarce¬ 
ly possible to refrain from beginning 
to caper about with him.” 'lhis 
seems to us more characteristic of 
the statue than Mr Bell s account, 
which we now present : 

The ancients seldom, I believe, chose 
ludicrous subject^; or only inferior ar- 
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tist3 in brass or metal were accustomed 
to this lower style, the grotesque. Bat 
the I Jaiumg Fawn does not come under 
this description: it is allied with their 
mythology, similar to their basso-relievos 
of lawns, »atyrs, and bacchantes, and is 
rather to be designated by the word spor¬ 
tive, than ludicrous. This statue is per¬ 
haps the most exquisite piece ot art ot al l 
that remains of the ancients. The torso 
is the finest that can he imagined, the 
serrated muscle upon the ribs, the pecto¬ 
ral muscle of the breast, the bulk of the 
shoulder, the swell of the bended chest, 
the setting on' of the trunk upon the 
flank, the swell of the abdominal muscle 
above the haunch-hone, the forms4)f the 
thigh and the manner in which its ten¬ 
dons meet the knee, the Harness and na¬ 
kedness oi the rotula and the line fonns 
of live head of the tibia, the simple and 
perfect forms of the legs, the line joinings 
of the ancle-hones, and the exquisite finish 
oi the tendons of the feet, and flat points 
of the toes, make this a perfect and per¬ 
petual study. But there is that in it 
which might spoil an artist’s conceptions. 
It is all Hue, but all too much. If it were 
used as a study, it would serve to correct 
and purify ; suiting well as an anatomical 
figure, to ascertain the forms, or suggest 
them ; and a good artist, even from this 
little, dancing, drunken fawn, little and 
curious as it is, might draw a warrior’s 
limbs in a grand and noble style; the 
anatomy of the paits would help him to 
individual forms, if studied judiciously, 
although, without care and taste, it would 
obstruct,all high conceptions of genius. 
It is adventurous indeed to differ from so 
great a master as Michael Angelo, who, 
when he restored it. must have studied the 
subject well, and who is even said to have 
taken the idea of the head and arms from 
an antique gem. He has given round and 
fleshy forms to a shrunk and somewhat 
aged ligurc, evidently intended for the ca- 
neiituie of drunkenness and folly; having 
mistaken the design, which is assuredly 
that of a drunken old fawn, balancing 
with inebriety, rathcr'than dancing with 
glee. The limbs are all in a strained and 
staggering attitude. Tfig action rises not 
from the exertion of dancing, hut fioin 
the loss of balance, and s a desire to pre¬ 
serve it. The whole body inclines for¬ 
ward in a reeling posture; and there must 
have been a proportioned bend backwaids 
of the head, to counterbalance the incli¬ 
nation of the trunk. The hands dang¬ 
ling feu wards, the chin protruded, the 
head thrown back, and the tongue lolling 


out, in drollery or drunkenness, would 
have rendered the expression correspond¬ 
ing with the general character of t^e ii- 
guie. lluonuirotti has given toq freih 
and full a face for tins shrunk, mengi 
and dried-up body, which being without 
a pai tide of fat, or any eovenng of skm, 
is almost an anatomical figure. We lind 
in it nothing of the round, well-nourished 
limbs, nor of the blood or llcsliniess of 
youth, nor any aptitude for dancing. In¬ 
stead of the dancing, it should be the 
drunken fawn. The ancients give many 
dancing figuies, especially in basso re¬ 
lievos; but the forms i.rc alv?ays long in 
limb, yet full of llesli, and round, to show 
the supple and limber form of youth com¬ 
bined with all the vigorous bending and 
elastic spting of the body. 

Of the Venus dc Medici the au¬ 
thor says almost nothing. And, in 
truth, it is impossible to say any 
thing about this statue, except that 
it is exquisite. The author contrasts 
it with Canova’s Venus. “ In com¬ 
paring the impressions excited in 
viewing the rival goddesses of Flo¬ 
rence, I should say that the Medicean 
Venus displays, in her whole depot 1- 
ment, a mild repose, a tranquil dig¬ 
nity, that leads the mind to forget 
her situation; while the modest, 
though captivating timidity hetiajetl 
by Canova’s Venus, awakens the at¬ 
tention, and excites something of un¬ 
easiness, by compelling you to share 
her alarm.” Repose was the gicat 
principle of the Grecian artists, a 
principle to which they peitinucunui- 
ly adhered, sacrificing every incom¬ 
patible excellence. 

In a note by the Editor, at this 
part of the volume, we are informed, 
“ the difficulties encountered in tra¬ 
velling caused the loss of sojne of 
the MSS. belonging to this work, 
among which were those relating to 
the paintings in the Palazzo Pitti.” 
It is very remarkable, that of these 
paintings there is no published ac¬ 
count of the hast value. From the 
author of a work which we have al¬ 
ready quoted*, we expected some in¬ 
formation on the subject. But she 
dismisses it with the brief rcinaik, 
that the “ Palazzo Pitti contains one 
of the finest collections of painting 
that Italy can boast, but we had no 
leisure to examine them." 
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We certainly were not prepared 
for Mr Bell’s remarks on Laocoon, 
thAPricst of Apollo. “ This work,” 
he imserves, “ to my feelings, is a ca¬ 
ricature representation of a subject in 
itself equally unpicasing and shock¬ 
ing. It is as if an artist should un¬ 
dertake to represent, as a public spec¬ 
tacle, the tortures of the Inquisition. 
I can never contemplate this group 
without something of horror, ming¬ 
led with disgust; and 1 also think 
that much of the interest that it 
might command is destroyed, from 
the forms of the two youths, whose 
countenances and make, instead of 
exhibiting the charm and helpless¬ 
ness so touching in childhood, re¬ 
semble only diminutive men.” Of 
this celebrated group, we believe on¬ 
ly one opinion prevailed, until the 
publication of Mr Bell’s impressions. 
We cannot help expressing surprise, 
that he should have made the cast in 
the Florentine Gallery the object of 
his remarks, instead of waiting to 
consult the original in the Vatican, 
Casts invariably fall far short of the 
beauty of their originals. With re¬ 
gard .to the shocking and unpleasing 
nature of the subject, it is to be re¬ 
membered, that it closely imitates 
the representation of Virgil; and 
therefore the poet ought to be equally 
obnoxious to censure with the sculp¬ 
tor. Yet who would wish to delete 
Virgil’s line description from the M- 
lieid p The poet is not even so re¬ 
fined in his representation as the au¬ 
thor of tins group, who, in confor¬ 
mity with the rule of art already no¬ 
ticed, has abated the howling agony, 
and consequent contortion of feature, 
of the-brother of Anchises, and pre- 
sentou a more dignified picture of 
suffering, in treating of the Lao- 
coon, our author has also fallen into 
what we h%ve observed to be a very 
gencral*error, at least so we opine, 
of writers on the three statues which 
compose the group. He censures the 
appearance of manliness in the sons. 
If, however, Mr Bell, and those who 
coincide with him in this censure, 
had regarded attentively the children 
in Italy, they must have remarked, 
that the fostciing climate of the 
country conduces to a comparatively 
early maturity of appearance in the 
human form. We have often been 
struck by this fact; and on seeing 
vor.. xvii. 


groups qf boys, the idea always oc¬ 
curred to us, of a world of little gen¬ 
tlemen, veritable pigmies, perfect 
in all their parts. It is only to our 
northern eyes that the youths appear 
faulty ; and yet who is there among 
ns, who would resign their match¬ 
less figures for the substitution of a 
pair of urchins of unshapen forms 
and chubby cheeks ? In sculpture, 
the imagination must be consulted, 
as well as the realities of life. The 
artist, in this group, accommodates 
himself to both. 

We gladly turn from the author’s 
impressions on viewing the Laocoon, 
to indulge our readers, before we 
close our remarks, in one or two 
other extracts from his work. We 
hope to'go over his ground again at 
some future period, and to descend 
into a more minute examination of 
his criticisms on those finer produc¬ 
tions of which he has recorded his 
opinions. In the mean time, we 
direct our attention ,to a very noble 
statue—the Dying Gladiator. 

A most beautiful and precious work, 
and of peculiar interest, as bringing so 
forcibly into evidence the power which 
the art of statuary may possess of touch¬ 
ing the heart. I have gone daily to view 
this iinc statue, and still behold it with 
renewed feelings Of admiration and sad¬ 
ness. There is a curling up of the lips, 
as if the languor and sickness of expi¬ 
ring nature had confused the sensations, 
and convulsed the features, ‘and that al¬ 
most suggests the idea of paleness. He 
has fallen, he raises himself upon his 
right hand, not for vengeance,—-not to 
resume his now useless weapon,—not to 
appeal to the people. No; he looks not 
beyond himself; he feels that the wound 
is mortal; he raises himself for a mo¬ 
ment on his yet powerful arm, to try 
his strength; but his limbs have the 
trailing, bending form, of dying languor ; 
he looks down upon his, now uselc^p 
weapon, and blood-staified shield; he is 
wounded, his limbs have failed, he has 
staggered and fallen down, and has rais¬ 
ed himself for a moment to fall down a- 
gain and die. It is a most tragical and 
touching representation, and no one can 
meditate upon it without the most me¬ 
lancholy feelings.. Of all proofs, this is 
the surest of the effect produced by art. 
He was a slave, he had no family, no 
friends, he was bought with money, and 
trained and devoted to death. It is then 
all the singleness of death and despair 
that you are to feel. No picture of trn- 
£ 
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gic effort is presented, it is one impres¬ 
sion ; .mil if any artist has ever given that 
one impression, it is the author of the 
Dying Gladiator. The design is, in this 
sense, liner than any thing m statuaiy 1 
have ever seen, and given with wondtrfui 
simplicity. It is a statue which, like 
those of Michael Angelo, should be placed 
in a vault, or darkened chamber, for the 
impression it makes is that of melan¬ 
choly'. Although not colossal, the pro¬ 
portions are beyond life; perhaps seven 
leet, and yet from its symmetry it does 
not appear larger than life. The forms 
arc full, round, and manly ; the visage 
mournful, .he lip yielding to the effect of 
pain, the eye deepened hy despair, the 
skin of the forehead a little wrinkled, 
the hair clotted in thick, sharp-pointed 
locks, as if from the sweat of fight and 
exhausted strength. The body large, the 
shout,icis square, the balance well pre¬ 
served by the hand on which he tests, 
the limbs finely rounded, n full fleshy 
skin coveis till the body, the joints alone 
arc slender and line. No affectation of 
anatomy here, not a muscle, to be dis¬ 
tinguished, yet the general forms perfect 
as if they were expressed. The only 
anatomical feature discernible is that of 
full and turgid veins, yet not ostenta¬ 
tiously obtruded, hut seen slightly along 
the front of the arms and ancles, giving, 
like the clotted hair, proof of violent ex¬ 
ertion. The forms of the Dying Gla¬ 
diator are not ideal, or exquisite, like the 
Apollo ; it is all nature, all feeling. In 
short, in this beautiful and touching pro¬ 
duction, for powerful effect and mourn¬ 
ful expressions, the languid posture, the 
whole form of the bleeding and dying 
gladiator is executed with all the modes¬ 
ty of nature; never came there from the 
hands of the artist a truer or more pathe¬ 
tic representation. 

This natural and melancholy picture 
is like a ballad chanted in its own simple 
melody, which makes, a truer impression 
on the heart than the highest strain of 
epic song, or heroic conception of the 
artist. 

The singular art of the artist is parti¬ 
cularly to be discerned in the extended 
leg; hy a less skilful hand this posture 
might have appeared constrained ; but 
here, true to nature, the limbs urc seen 
gently yielding, liending from languor, 
the knee sinking from weakness, and the 
thigh and ancle-joint pushed out to sup¬ 
port it. The gouts oif blood are large 
and flat, hardly attracting attention, and 
do not 6poil the figure. If the attitude 
had been studied, and the posture repre¬ 
sented as an appeal to the passions, or if 
he had been made to die ns gladiators 


weie then taught to die, for effect, the 
statue would have been spoiled: had lie 
been raised so as to look up in a beseech¬ 
ing attitude to the people, or to lit/' vic¬ 
tor, it would have been but a poor ai. l 
common statue. 

The following is a biicf, but faith¬ 
ful account, of the service at St. Pe¬ 
ter’s, on Easter Sunday: 

The sendee on Master Sunday is grand 
and most imposing, insensibly raising the 
feelings to atrucaceoid with the scene. 
There, under the superb clon'rc built hy 
Michael Angelo, the solemn mass is sung 
in deep silence, amidst the assembly of 
priests and pi inces. 'I he morning w as 
serene and lovely, the sun shone clc.u 
and bright through the etlilice, giving to 
its imposing dimensions, and noble ar¬ 
chitecture, a more than usual splendour. 
At the end of the great cross, tciminu¬ 
ting in the grand altar, the Pope is seated, 
suppoitcd on either side hy his cardinals 
and bishops, v \h their attendant priests, 
presenting a numerous and goigenus ar¬ 
ray. The marble balustrade encircling 
^he altar is lined within by the guard', 
and spreading out at the fuither ends, 
galleries are extended, destined for my.il 
visitors’, princes, and ambassadors, on 
the one hand, and on the othci for 
strangers of all classes. The vast height 
of the dome, rising superbly overhead.— 
the magnificent lower altar of line bronze, 
relieved by a lieautiful railing of white 
marble, and lighted by lamps which hum 
continually,—the fine effect produced by 
the gigantic statues lessening m the dis¬ 
tant vista, as the eye traverses along 
the immense space of this noble stiuelurc, 
form a coup d’u-il veiy striking, and sin¬ 
gularly fine. At the conclusion of the 
service, the Pope, advancing to kneel at 
the lower altar, recited the Pater-noster, 
and then proceeded from the church to 
the balcony in front of St. Peter’s, to 
perform the benediction. The sucred 
character of this ceremony receives an 
added dignity from the fine and com¬ 
manding aspect of the surrounding s 
nery. The approach to St. Peter’s is veiy 
grand, the space within the court im¬ 
mense, and the columns and colonnades 
most magnificent, while the noble and 
high buildings of the Vatican arc seen 
towering oil the right hand in a broad 
style of irregular hut fine architecture. 
Large flat steps, ascending to the wide- 
spreading gates of the church, run to 
the whole length of the edifice, produ¬ 
cing, from their vast extent, one of its 
most sti iking featiucs; while over the 
low, square-roofed, and not unpictu- 
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re-que building':, in front of St. Potei’j, 
tin: eye wanders abioad to the distant 
piAqiect, to the blue hills, and far-seen 
^la^ers, the effect being altogether so¬ 
lemn and line beyond imagination. 

The ample steps of St. Peter's were 
jieopled. by thousands of the peasantry, 
who erowded from every distant part of 
the Campagnn, mingling with citizens of 
the lower ranks; those of the higher 
classes, forming rich and showy groups, 
were seen on each side, covering the line 
ildl-roofod colonnades. Below, on the 
level ground, the whole body of the 
Papal guards was drawn out in array. 
Beyond, stood, like a deep dark phalanx, 
the carriages and innumerable equipa¬ 
ges, the vivid tints of the brilliant mid¬ 
day-sun giving every variety of colour, by 
deepened shade or added brightness. In 
the central balcony of the church, await¬ 
ing the approach of the Pope, were seat¬ 
ed a rich, gorgeous throng of cardinals 
•and prelates, overlooking the countless 
on in hers in the space below, covered 
without spot or interval as with one mass 
of living beings. Expectation prevailed 
throughout till his holiness approached, 
when, in a moment, all was still; every 
eye turned from the gay and sunny scene 
to the dark irontof St. Peter’s, lying deep 
in shade, from its massive columns ; not a 
breath, not a sound reached the ear. The 
deep silence that reigned amid such a 
concourse was most impressive ; the 
whole scene excited feelings of the deep¬ 
est interest, as we contemplated the pale, 
benign, mild countenance, and venerable 
aspect, of him who was now bending 
forward with anxious zeal to bless the 
surrounding multitude. The rich, deep- 
toned bell of St. Peter’s announced the 
conclusion of the benediction—solemn 
bounds, which were instantly answered 
by the loud pealing cannon of Castle St. 
Angela, as likewise by the voices of the 
musicians, and clamorous rejoicings of 
the people. 

When night approaches, and the dome 
of tins nidgnilicent temple is hung with 
lights, all the grandeur of its architecture 
is displayed. Each frieze and cornice, 
arch, and gate, and' pillar, is enriched 
with lines of splendid lires; and every 
steeple, tower, and bulky dome, glitter¬ 
ing with light, scents to hang in a fir- 
mainenl of it.> own, high in the clear, 
dark sky. The long sweeping colon¬ 
nade forms, as it were, a golden circle, 
enclosing the dark mass of people be¬ 
low, filling the spacious basin of the 
court, while the waters of the superb 
fountains, sparkling in the partial gleams 
of light, are heard dashing amid the 
hum and murmur of the busy throng; 
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w hen suddenly, in an instant, the form 
is changed, the led distinct stai. aie in¬ 
volved in one blaze of splendid flame, as 
if the vast machine weie turned by the 
hand of some master spirit. < 

From this object, the spectator is next 
hurried to view the splendid fire-works of 
Castle St. Angelo, esteemed the finest in 
the world, and which, for general as¬ 
pect and effect, are perhaps unequalled. 
All at first was dark, the deep dense 
mass of the populace filled the squares 
and street's, while the carriages, each 
with its lights reflected from the dark 
flood of the Tyber, swung blowly and 
heavily across the bridge. No place or 
city affords so magnificent a scene, for 
exhibiting the alternate effects of bril¬ 
liant illumination and sudden darkness, 
of utter silence and overwhelming sounds. 
The vast round tower of the castle rises 
over the scene, with its bulky cornice 
and flanking bastions ; the bridge, of fine 
and level form, leads direct to the gate; 
while the statue of St. Michael, big and 
black, with broad expanded wings, hangs 
over the tower, and the Tyber, walled in 
with an amphitheatre of antique houses 
on the faithcr shore, sweeps round the 
castle in deep and eddying pools; and in 
the distance, as if hung in the air, the 
vast dome of St. Petct’s is seen from 
afar, striped and adorned with its many 
thousand lamps, and crowned with rich 
circles of fire. 

All is dark and silent, when the first 
gun from St. Angelo booms along the 
river, and shakes the ground. Again a 
stiller silence prevails, when vast flames 
burst from the centre of the circular 
tower with an explosion truly magnifi¬ 
cent, filling the air with various-coloured 
fires, which shoot upwards and athwart, 
with hurried and impetuous motion, in¬ 
volving the whole fabric in clouds and 
darkness; then all at once, within the 
dark clouds, appears, in pale anil silvery 
light, the structure, long spread out with 
glittering columns, frieze, and cornice. 
The river, gate, and bridge, involved 
meanwhile in redder fires, when again 
all is dark and silent. After each pause 
the guns announce new explosions, while 
the sound rolls through the city, emptied 
of its inhabitants, and solitary as the 
surrounding hills, which aguin reverbe¬ 
rate the sound. 

Nor can any thing, perhaps, be more 
striking than the revulsion of feelings 
caused by the sudden i essption of sound ; 
the change from the most dazzling, and 
almost fearful light, to utter darkness; 
from sounds the most astounding to per¬ 
fect stillness. At the last tremendous 
explosion, the whole edifice was enve- 
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Icpcil m a rush of (ire, while the broad 
brooding statue of St. Michael on its pin¬ 
nacle hung black and ominous, appa¬ 
rently suspended in the air, and floating 
on a vast mass oP flame. Then again 
all w as still, anti deep obscurity pre¬ 
vailed. The moonlight shone faint upon 
the distant landscape, arid the river re¬ 
flected the solitary and sullen lamps in u 
degree to give darkness effect, and show 
imperfectly the forms of the bridge, and 
the mass of the slow-retiring crowd. 
During this wonderful exhibition, alto¬ 
gether peculiar to this city, and not un¬ 
worthy of the occasion, no confus,on, 
no bustle ensued, no noise or clamour; 
each individual, satisfied with the won¬ 
ders he had seen, returned quietly to 
his own abode. This splendid display 
closes, as with one flash of magnifi¬ 
cence, the ceremonies of the Holy Week, 
and the stranger retiring slowly from 
the scene, feels as if he had witnessed, 
not the trivial show of an hour, but 
some signal phenomenon in the natural 
world. 

As we have trespassed long on the 
attention of our readers, we shall now 
dose, for the present, this excellent 
and instructive work. We have ob¬ 
served, that it chiefly consists of cri¬ 
ticisms on the tine arts, though other 
topics are occasionally introduced. 
The manner in which the author exe¬ 
cutes these criticisms, our readers 
must have remarked, is deserving 
of high praise. They are equally 
conspicuous for candour, taste, and 
discrimination. They indicate, al¬ 
so, a confidence in his own judg¬ 
ment, absolutely necessary for the 
independence of remark required in 
the critic. In his observations on 
Laocoon, on the Duomo of Milan, and 
on many other subjects, he fearless¬ 
ly dissents from the whole world of 
connoisseurs, faithfully recording his 
own impressions, uninfluenced by 
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the general voice of preceding writers. 
The volume breathes throughout a 
spirit of enthusiasm for the </'ts, 
tempered by the just conccptio/s of 
science. Mr Hell appears to have 
been wholly engrossed with the mo¬ 
numents of art which were*every¬ 
where presented to his view. To 
him, Italy seems to have boon a 
country of marble and of canvas. 
There is not, in the whole volume, 
a word even of music, though so 
nearly a-kin to those arts which re¬ 
ceive so great a share of tin? 1 author’s 
attention. We must except a few 
incidental notices, naturally given on 
his hearing the Miserere chanted 
in the Sistine chapel. But we are 
not surprised at his silence in this 
respect, even in the knowledge, as 
we are, that he was addicted to mu¬ 
sical enjoyments. Notwithstanding 
a prevalent contrary belief, music is 
in a sorry state in Italy, and tile sci¬ 
ence of it is comparatively neglected. 
Of politics, we are not favoured with 
one scrap ; and of the manners and 
domestic institutions of Italian so¬ 
ciety, and of their tone of thought 
and feeling, we havt just as little. 
We regret this, as the author was 
well fitted to delineate the condition 
of society, and enjoyed, from his pro¬ 
fessional avocations, advantages in 
gaining admission to its circles, which 
travellers rarely command. But in 
fixing on these or other topics, which 
do not enter into the composition of 
this volume, we altogether forget 
that the Introduction informs us, 
that it has been made up from a mass 
of Notes," left by the author, which 
are unpublished. 1 n these, wc are 
persuaded, much, remains worthy of 
seeing the light, comprehending in¬ 
formation of a different, but not less 
interesting kind. 
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Shakespeare. 

Te m p f s t. — Ariel .—A nacreon 
Moore esteems Arid a more delight¬ 
ful creation than the whole heathen 
mythology .put together. 

Much ad6 about Nothing.— 
Claudio’s conduct, in this play, un¬ 
der the impression of Hero's disgrace, 
is unnatural and inconsistent. Even- 
after he had been convinced of her 


innocence, he is made to exhibit na 
true or deep grief. The portraiture 
of this part is undoubtedly (speaking 
with reverence) had. Why, he comes 
to the second bridal in a merry, jesting 
humour, immediately after paying 
his devoirs at (as he supposed) the 
grave of Hero. In fpet, this part is 
grossly unnatural. Thu poet, know¬ 
ing that all was to turn out well, 
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forgets lliat Claudio was at first ig¬ 
norant of the issue. Nothing can be 
wors^ This mourning Claudio jests 
with ifeuedick— • 

I think he thinks upon the savage bull :— 
Tush, fear not, man ; we’ll tip thy horns 
with gold. 

And all Europa shall rejoice at thee ; 

As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 

When he would play the nohle beast in 
love. 

And, on hearing Benedick’s last 
reply, quoth the mum mug ■ Claudio 
again :— 

For this I owe you : here come other 
reckonings. 

Which is the lady I must seize upon ? 
- -Sweet, let me sec your face. 

Is this light and heartless conduct 
worthy of Claudio's original cliaiac¬ 
tor? (scroelur ad inuun, &c.) or is 
a character of this stamp worthy of 
Hero ? 

Pope. 

Pastorals. —Though written by 
the author at sixteen, they are, 1 
really think, equal in point of exe¬ 
cution to those of Virgil. The deli- 
cacy and propriety of sentiment and 
imagery, the felicitous economy of 
expression to the harmony of num¬ 
bers which they exhibit, are certain¬ 
ly unsurpassed. When the age of 
the poet is taken into account, they 
are altogether surprising. 

Windsor Forest. —The pictures 
of the dying pheasant, and of the 
courses, are those of a master. What 
a pity it is that they should be asso¬ 
ciated in the same poem with tile 
speechifying of Father Thames! I 
dislike also the affected* modesty of 
the concluding paragraph. Hut it is 
very sweetly expressed, and ought 
not to have been finished with the 
pastoral cant exhibited in the final 
couplet:— * 

Enough lor me, that, to the listening 
swains, &c. 

Kloim. —I have not yet forgot myself 
to stone. 

See Milton's II Penseroso :— 
Forget thyself to marble. 

Temple of Fame.— Parts very 
fine; but I do not much like it as a 
whole. Many of the description are 
splendid in decoration, but some are 
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poor and common-place. Amongst the 
eminently illustrious in the Temple, 
the poet has not mentioned any of 
our own worthies, hut has confined 
himself, with put-rife pedantry, to 
two or three ancients. In fact, with 
the single exception of that redeem¬ 
ing pait relative to 1 tumour, the 
whole poem is propt on common¬ 
places. 

Erisrr.E *ro Aubi tu not, <fxc.—- 
The prologue is exquisitely keen and 
spirited : but the last couplet should 
have been omitted; the hvo last 
would indeed be well spared. 

In the Satire following, I dislike 
the allusions to Lady M. W. Mon¬ 
tague, which are spiteful and nasty. 
Collins. 

Ode to Liberty— 

The youths, whose locks divinely spread¬ 
ing, like vernal hyacinths, Ac. 

See the Giaour : — 

Her hair in hyacinthinc How, &c. 

Ode to Event no :— 

If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song. 

See Milton’s Comus :— 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten 
stops. 

Gray. 

Hymn to Ignorance, (Frag¬ 
ment.) 

If any spark of wit’s delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day. 

See Pope’s Dunciad :— 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires. 
The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

Stanzas to Bentley:— 

The energy of Pope they might efface. 
And Dryden’s harmony submit to nunc. 

Should not these characteristics be 
reversed, according to the popular 
opinion ? 

The harmony of Pope, fee. 

And Drydc-n’s enngy , &c. 

Pope’s numbers are always empha¬ 
tically mentioned; and the “ energy 
divine’ of Dryden is celebrated by 
Pope. 

Ode on the Spring:— 

Lo, where the rosy-hosom'd hows. 

See Milton’s Camus . 

Disclose the long-expecteu flow rs, * 
And wake the purple year ! 

See Lycidas :— 

And purple all the ground with vernal 
flowers. 
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The attic warbler pours her throat. 

See Pope's Essay on Man, Ess. III. 

Is it for thee the linnet poms his thicat? 
-the honied Spruq 

Dr Johnson, in his* criticism on 
this Ode, remarks:—“ There has of 
late arisen a practice of giving to ad¬ 
jectives derived from substantives 
the termination of participles ; such 
as the cultured plain, the daisied 
bank ; but I was sorry to see, in the 
lines of a scholar like Gray, the ho¬ 
nied spring." The Doctor forgot that 
Milton has the expression in his Ly- 
cidas, “ honied showers,” and in his 
It Peusercso, “ honey’d thigh.” 

Eton Coi.lf.ge.— “ Fairy Pas¬ 
sions." —See Pope’s Essay on Man . 

To Adversity :— 

And melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 

So Milton, addressing the “ pen¬ 
sive nun,”MelanchoIy, says—(speak¬ 
ing of her eyes)— 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad, leaden, downward cast. 

Thou li* them on the earth ns last. 

Progress of Poesy :— 

Temper’d to thy warbled lay. 

See Tjyeidas : — 

Temper’d to the oaten ilute. 

Elegy. 

Animated bust. 

See Pope's Temple of Fame:— 
Animated marble. 

-tile living lyre. 

See Pope’s Windsor Forest :— 
hiving harp. 

Similar examples of coincidences 
might be multiplied to a bulk equal, 
perhaps, to that occupied by the 
poems themselves. 

Matt/uw estimates the genius of 
Gray “ second to noneand Dr 
Currie pronounces it “ equal to the 
loftiest attempts of the epic muse.” 
Hut who does not see that these opi¬ 
nions are blindly extravagant? This 
■altruism of praise on one side has 
necessarily led to depreciation on the 
other; and thus Gray’s greatest ad¬ 
mirers hare done him the greatest 
harm. 

His poetry is by some styled “ mo¬ 
saic work.” Nor is the expression 
inapplicable to the works themselves; 


though it involves a seeming miscon¬ 
ception of the genius that produced 
them. Gray was not a coVurnm 
• plagiary. Even l)r Jolmsoi® never 
charged him as one. IIis fine spirit 
was retentive of the quintessence of 
expression and thought; and the 
gems that were not originally his 
own he poured forth and appiopri- 
ated in the unconscious fervour of 
enthusiasm. Uesnlcs, what he has 
of his own is always equal to what 
lie borrows. 

It must, however, after all, be 
confessed, that some of his honoured 
images are so important that he ought 
to have expunged them on recollec¬ 
tion. Such, for instance, as the 
(i sleet of arrowy shower." 

It is worthy of remark and of ad¬ 
miration, that Gray, with all his 
borrowings, is an original wiiter. 
Ills : manner is his own. 

Of his productions, the Elegy is 
the sweetest and the most affect¬ 
ing ; the Fatal Sisters, perhaps, the 
most spirited, striking, and energetic. 
The impetus, in the opening of that 
ode, is very fine,—preferable, I 
think, to that of the Baid. 

Herns. 

The family name of HurnsMws 
originally spelt llurnes, or BurncsW; 
as the name of Robert liruce was an¬ 
ciently spelt Brusse. 

In the General Correspondence of 
Hums (as published by Dr Currie) 
there is too much appearance of ela¬ 
borate ellbrt at composition, quite 
unsuited to the proper and chaste 
simplicity of the epistolary style. 
This is not so much the case in his 
letters to Mr Thomson. The poet, 
however, ltad unquestionably a false 
taste in prose. He saw' no beauties 
in Addison. He generally laboured 
after an inflated, style. 

Frequently his composition runs 
into verse. The following lines are 
extracted at random from his prose: 

O, how the glorious triumph swells my 
heart! No. I. 

Could fed so strongly, and describe so 
well; 

The last, the meanest of the Muses’ 
train. 

Taught him in rustic measures to coin- 
plain. No. 11. 

At tifhes, as now, diaw forth the swelling 
tear. No. XVIII. 
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Amonj; the ignoble dead unnoticed and 
unknown. No. XIX. 

The Vungry worshippers of fame arc 
bfcjat bless, 

Clambering, hanging between heaven and 
hell. " ‘ No. LXXI. 


Lcllrr XIV. —In Dr Blacklock, whom 
I sec very often, l have found a clear head 
and an excellent heart. 

So Pape, speaking of his early pa¬ 
tron Walsh — 

The clcarestjicad, and the sincercst heart. 

T.etter XLIX I own I am disap¬ 
pointed in the JF.ncrd. Correctness may 
please, and does highly please, the letter¬ 
ed critic, Xc. 

Burns took up this high-flown no¬ 
tion of Virgil from that poet’s cha¬ 
racter in the original. Surely he 
found not faultless correctness in 
Drydeu’s translation ! 

S.nnr Letter —I could parallel many 
passage* where Virgil has evidently co¬ 
pied, but by no means improved, Ho¬ 
mer. 

.More probably it was Pope copy¬ 
ing Dryden. 

tetter LVI. —Who make poor will 
do, \\ .lit upon, I should. 

This seems to be imitated from 
Shakespeare. See Macbeth, Act I. 
scene vii.— 

Betting I dare not, wait upon I would. 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. 

Letter LXXX. —That heavy virtue 
which is the negative consequence of 
steady dulness. 

-Stupidly good— Milton. 

Dedication or Poems _May cor¬ 

ruption shrink at your kindling, indignant 
glance ! 

So ltr/nm, alluding to Grattan : 
Corruption shrank scorched from the 
glance of his mind. 

The Vision— 

Stringin blethers up in rhyme 
For fools to sing. 

Composing songs for fools to get by heart. 

Pope. 

The Vision— 

IIis eyes e’en turn’d on empty space, 
Beamed keen w itli honour. 

See Milton’s Arcadis :— 

I see bright honour sparkle through your 
eyes. 


Marginal Notes, $c. 

The Vision.— -Dunn II .—Burns 
might, I think, take the idea of his 
“ light aerial bands” from Pope’s 
sylphs in the Rape of’the Lock. 

I saw thee seek the sounding shore. 
See Lycidas :— 

The shores and sounding seas. 


Hence musing onward to the sounding 
shore— Beattie. 

I saw thy pulse's maddening play. 

Byron has used this expression in 
his Corsair, canto I. 

Sec Lycidas: — 

Yet all beneath th’ unrivalled rose 
The lowly daisy sweetly blows ; 

Though large the forest’s monatch throws 
IIis armed shade. 

Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 
Adown the glade. 

What a simple natural illustration 
of the “ Non si priores Maionius te¬ 
net” of Horace! 

To a Mouse— 

The present only louchcth tlice. 

Thus Southey:— 

This now is all that touchcth thee. 

Epistle to Davif.— 

I tent less, and want less. 

Their roomy fire-side, 

But hanker and canker 
To see their cursed pride. 

Burns was too partial to this soft 
of close rhyme in lines of six syl¬ 
lables. Exempla passim. 

Despondency. —Gray finely en¬ 
larges on the topic of the last stanza 
in his ode on the distant prospect of 
Eton College. 

Verses , &c.—Life’s rough ocean. 

Shakespeare :—A sea of troubles. 

Epistle to R. Graham, Esq. — 
The luckless rhyming trade. 

No man ever made it less a trade 
than our bard. But he was far too 
fond of the expression, botli in his 
poems and correspondence. 

Epistle to R. Graham, Esq.— 

A thing untcachable in world’s skill. 

Surely world’s should have been 
altered by the editor to worldly. 
Burns always used the words world 
and fire as dissyllables. Besides/ in 
this place, the above peculiar use of 
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the genitive of the substantive wurlj 
is too vulgar it provincialism for the 
style of Epistle, at which the poet 
aimed. 

The Tnventojiy— 

Kor men, I’ve three mischievous boys. 
This sounds like an llibcruicism. 

See the Prologue to Pride .thud 
have a Pull :— 

The (irist man I met was a boy in the' 
Strand. 

No. XVI —(Correspondence with Mr 
Thomson.) 

And still to her charms she alone is a 
stranger. • 

Sec Bride of Aht/dos :— 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her 
alone. 

iYo. XXVII. (Ditto.)—The heroine 
of the foregoing is Miss M. I have not 
painted her in the rank which she holds 
in life, but in the dress and character of a 
cottager. 

In point of fact, there is no jxir- 
iicnlur description of Jeanic’s beauty 
in the ballad. The fact might he 
warmed by the loveliness of Miss M. 
to a song of chaste passion ; but he 
cannot be said to have “ painted her," 
as no point of beauty or character 
(excepting the general one of modes¬ 
ty) is depicted. The song, however, 
is delightfully sweet and tender. 
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Song. —(Ac fond h iss, §c.J 

But to see her was to love her. 

r 

So Byron :— 

Whom hut to see is to admire, 

And—oh forgive the word—to love ! 

A certain wild strength (whether 
in bights of imagination or in strokes 
of humour) and .simple pathos, are, 1 
think, the characteristics of the ge¬ 
nius of Bums. 

IVAN n or. 

It is certainly altogether a noldc 
romance; but I cannot lielp feeling 
the conclusion unsatisfactory, as in¬ 
deed most conclusions are. llesides, 
the hero’s risk, when he encountered 
Hois Guilbert for llebceca, was ab¬ 
surd. Unless the Templar had at 
the moment fallen in apoplexy (by 
the visitation of God, through the 
agency of his overwrought and con¬ 
flicting passions) Ivanhoe must ne¬ 
cessarily have been vanquished, ow¬ 
ing to his infirm state of health, and 
want of a proper war-horse. 

If indeeel the hero could not pro¬ 
cure another champion for Hebecca, 
it was highly gallant and becoming 
in him to come forward as he did at 
his own sure peril; but if he could 
have excited another champion, in a 
fitter state of body, he (in the pro¬ 
spect) only risked, or rather con¬ 
firmed, the fate of the poor Jewess 
by his interference. 


3 Character. 


Camiccio is a preacher of renown ; 

Ilis zeal and eloquence inflame the town. 

When in the crowded church his periods 
flow, 

Young ladies’ hearts with pious fervours 
glow. 

The whine and whimper pierce each wait¬ 
ing soul, 

And felon Ilea-,on hows to their control. 

Capiiccio, though intent on things 
above. 

Feels in his flesh the war of carnal 
love. 

A distant fair by post he warmly wooes, 

In language too irreverent for the muse, 

Where lust and piety inspire by turns, 

And now the saint, and now the lover, 
, lntrns. 

. The lady hearkens; mutual vows are 
# puss’d— 

Each warm profession warmer than the 
last. 


Fix’d is the wedding-day ; the ring is 
bought. 

Go to ! Capriccio cuts the business short. 

Turn’d cool, he shuffles—the connection 
breaks— 

Quotes Scripture to his love—and then 
forbakes ! 

Yet still this saint, (oh, much abused 
name!) 

This saint makes Hcav’n a partner in his 
shame. 

Yes! when lie breaks love’s, honour’s 
sacred laws, 

It is'—“ the voice of Providence cries 
pause!" 

So, doubtless, when the burglar’s i ipe for 
crifhe, 

’Tis Providence that whispers—‘‘ Now’s 
your time 1” 

So, when the virgin can resist no more. 

The whisper is—“ Give foolish pfudery 
o’er.” 
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LETTERS OF A SOUTII-AMEJUCAN SEAMAN. 


( Continued.) 


u. m. s. n -, 

Hoads of Pernambuco, Sept. 1821. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

After a Ibng voyage, of about 42 
days from England, wa’are at last 
arrived safe on the shores of South- 
America. I shall noiv have an op¬ 
portunity of contemplating this Land 
of Promise, of Patriotism, of Liberty, 
and of Slavery. I have not yet had 
an opportunity of setting my foot on 
shore, as all hands are busy mooring 
the frigate, &c., but I shall take 
the opportunity of the first boat that 
leaves the ship ; and if I catch any 
thing of the spirit of patriotism, by 
breathing the pure air of this atmos¬ 
phere of liberty, I shall let you know 
of course. The town is stilt in the 
possession of the Portuguese, and I 
have seen nothing of the patriots as 

J ret, except two or three of their 
lorsemen, who came on board as 
soon as wc anchored, to see whether 
we were going to be patriots or royal¬ 
ists ; but as the Captain told them 
that wc belonged to neither party, 
but that we were come out solely for 
the protection of the English, and 
the interests of the British trade, 
they went away without giving any 
further annoyance. Their camp lay 
at some distance, among the woods; 
and their dusty regimentals, their 
foul linen, and dirty boots, seemed 
to indicate that they had either rid¬ 
den a good way, or been employed 
on very active’ service. Although 
they were rather shabbily dressed, 
tbeir appearance was not the less in¬ 
teresting, for their dark and dusky 
countenances bore the marks of much 
fatigue and night-watching. Their 
heavy horsemen's sabres dangling by 
their sides, their boots and rusty 
spurs bespattered with mud, bespoke 
characters much more accustomed to 
the camp than the court; they had, 
nevertheless, the manners and the 
address of gentlemen, and all tins, 
ease and politeness in their carriage 
which we expect to meet in military ^ 
officers ; and the 'general impression 
left on my, mind, by this first speci¬ 
men of the South-American patrols, 

VO I.. XVII. 


is, that) so far from being effeminate, 
they are as hardy as Scotch Highlan¬ 
ders—inured to fatigue, and deter¬ 
mined to brave every hardship, and 
sacrifice every comfort—to fast—to 
sleep in the woods—and to pass long 
nights without sleep, in watching and 
weariness—to sacrifice home, hap¬ 
piness, and life itself, in defence of 
their, country’s liberty. 

In the appearance of the town of 
Pernambuco itself I am tnuqh dis¬ 
appointed. It does not seem longer 
than Dumfries, or perhaps Greenock, 
to look at it from the sea. How dif¬ 
ferent the appearance of a South- 
American town from those we see in 
Scotland or England ! 1 have passed 
abou't two hours on the toffril of the 
frigate, looking at it through a per¬ 
spective glass. There is one advan¬ 
tage it has for being seen, and I sup¬ 
pose it must be the case with all the 
cities in a tropical climate—scarcely 
one curling wreath of smoke obscures 
a single building. I fancy the inlia- 
. bitants use no fires, or at least very 
few. But here are no streets like Prin¬ 
ce’s-Street, with elegant buildings of 
bright brown free-stone. Here arc 
no beautiful roofs of blue slate,—no 
white-washed walls shining in the 
sun,—no casements of glitteringglass, 
nor green Venetian blinds. The 
white walls of Funchal, in the island 
of Madeira, seen in the dusk of the 
evening, were so bright and dazzling, 

• that they seemed like large masses of 
chalk-rock, something like the white 
cliffs of Dover, scattered on the base 
of the mountaiu; and when the 
fnorning sun broke upon them,.wliat 
appeared to be white rocks seen 
through the twilight’s darkness, we 
discovered to be irregular rows of 
' beautiful white walls, rising terrace 
above terrace; forming a fantastic 
amphitheatre of streets, and churches, 
and vineyards, all intermingled. But 
the town of Pernambuco, seen from 
the sea, even from the most favour¬ 
able point of view, presents nothing 
but a dead inass of Iieavy-loolcing 
buildings, irregular rows of dirty 
Vails, wooden windows'without glass, 
and dingy church spires rising 
F 
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above the dusty roofs of red tile. 
And so low does the town tie on the 
edge of the sea, that a stranger 
would almost fancy a high spring-tide 
would overwhelm it. A very heavy 
tide does sometimes set in, and there 
is always a heavy swell, but the 
waves are broken before they reach 
the wharfs, by one of the finest na¬ 
tural reef of rocks that can be ima¬ 
gined. This reef extends like a dike 
along the front of the town. There 
is a light-house built on the northern 
extremity, and between the reef and 
the wharf there is sufficient water 
for the merchants’ ships to lie and 
load and discharge their cargoes with 
perfect safety. The entrance into 
this natural port of security is but 
narrow, and it is guarded by a small 
fort, raised on the shore opposite the 
light-house. All men-of-war lie 
outside the reef; the water is too 
shallow for them inside; and though 
even outside the reef their cannon 
might be brought within range of 
the town, yet, on account of sand¬ 
banks, it is dangerous for them to 
come so near. The safest anchor¬ 
age for men-of-war is about three 
miles outside the reef. This makes 
it very fatiguing for boats’ crews from 
a northern climate to pull so far 
under the rays of a tropical sun. It 
is easy to sail on shore for provisions 
in the cool of the morning, but there 
is no possibility of sailing back again ; 
and there is scarcely a harder duty 
can devolve on a seaman, in time of 
peace, than being obliged to pull 
against such a heavy swell, in bring¬ 
ing off either water or provisions to 
the men-of-war anchorage. One of 
our boats has been oh shore for the 
first time, and the crew are so fa¬ 
tigued, that sonte of them have been 
' obliged to go on the sick list, struck, 
as the surgeon supposes, with a 
f { coup de soleil.” 

The only curiosity that I have yet 
seen here is the katymarandx, which 
the people around this part of the 
coast U6e instead of boats, not only 
in fishing, but also in carrying con¬ 
siderable cargoes from one place to 
another. There are some dozens of 
them always to be seen around the 
. roads, and very often with only one 
man to manage them. One of them 
just came alongside a few minutes 
i, since, and I had the opportunity of 
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seeing it. It is not like our Eng¬ 
lish boats, in danger of sinking, or 
springing a leak, for the piireipal 
part of the machine is always un¬ 
der water; there is also little iLnger 
of its being overset, for, with the 
exception of the mast, it matters 
very little what side of it be upper¬ 
most. It is composed of five or six 
pieces of wood, each of them perhaps 
five or six Inches square, about the 
length of an ordinary boat, and fas¬ 
tened together, by some contrivance, 
like a raft. So far as 1 have yet seen, 
they use neither oar nor paddle, but 
they have got a sort of helm and 
rudder, and one mast, to which they 
attach a sort of triangular sail, which 
they shift and move by the wind in 
whatever direction it chances to blow. 
Between this sail and the stern there 
is a sort of seat erected, sufficiently 
high for sitting above the water and 
managing the helm, for, there is no 
chance of setting down one’s foot 
any where on the bottom without 
being up to the mid-leg in salt water. 
In this simple machine one or two 
black fellows go u-fishing, and they 
manage it in a rough sea, apparently 
with more ease than a regular Eng¬ 
lish boat's crow can manage their 
boat. They are not afraid to trust 
themselves to it in the stormiest 
weather, for though it may overset 
with them, it will never sink. 11 
may plunge them into the sea, but 
then they are like water-dogs, they 
swim and catch hold of it again, and 
it is as good as ever. One of them 
presents a very strange and alarming 
appearance at a sea in the time of a 
- storm, for you can see nothing a- 
midst the dashing of the waves ex¬ 
cept the mast and the white triangu¬ 
lar sail, and the upper part of the 
man’s body who is_ managing it. If 
we were to suppose it was a regular- 
built boat, we could not expect it to 
live three minutes; but when we 
’ know it to be a raft, firmly bound 
together, we know that all the danger 
the fellow is in is merely of a good 
decking, and he is always prepared 
for this when lie sets out. It is very 
pleasant to look at them in a fresh 
breeze, they sail so easily and so 
beautifully. The black fellow, seated 
on his chair behind, rides away over , 
the billows with .the helm in his 
hand, managing it with as much ap- 
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parent ease, his single self, asa*prac- 
tised rider on a smooth plain could 
Tnan%e his pony: and after he has 
spent the day in fishing, he returns 
at eve'with his spoils hanging at the 
mast, seated high above the water 
on his chair of state, drying his wet 
clothes in the tropical sun. 

1 have al^> been rather disappoint¬ 
ed at my ntat view of the South- 
American continent. The country 
in the neighbourhood of Pernambuco 
lies remarkably low; and though 
there is a» slight elevation in the 
north towards Olinda, there are no 
mountains of any consequence. As 
far as the eye can reach in the di¬ 
rection of the country, the horizon 
is bounded by wood; and the gloomy 
waving of the trees, overshadowed 
by dark clouds in a rainy evening, 
makes the landscape to me remark- - 
ably dreary. However, the phan¬ 
toms of gloom with which my pensive 
imagination peoples these pathless 
forests, may perhaps dispelled 
upon a more intimate acquaintance 
with the nature of their inhabi¬ 
tants. The coast, on our approach, 
was shrouded in a thick fog, and we 
have since had some heavy tropical 
showers, accompanied with thunder ; 
and when I look on the sombre as¬ 
pect of those dark forests, to whose 
extent my fancy can fix no limits, 
they awaken in my mind all the 
gloomy associations connected with 
the pine-tree forests of Scotland, my 
dear, but far distant country, when 
dark and dripping with wet, in a stor¬ 
my day towards die end of Autumn 
or the beginning of Winter. You see 
my natural associations are all from 
the hills of my youth, yet 1 cannot 
help contrasting the low and melan¬ 
choly aspect of the landscape before 
tnc with the bold and cheerful land- ■ 
scapes of the green Island of Ma¬ 
deira, and the stupendous Peak of 
TenerifFe. In Madeira, there were 
mountains, and glens, and peaks,— 
vineyards, and orchards, and woods, 
and waterfalls, and every variety of 
grandeur and beauty that the travel¬ 
ler’s eye could wish to rest upon, 
when sick of the unvarying unifor¬ 
mity of the blue sea. In TenerifFe, 
the scenery was not beautiful, but 
the hill-sides, though brown, and ap¬ 
parently as bleak and barren as the 


harvest is gathered into the barn¬ 
yards, were rich with terraces covered 
with vineyards; and though tlieie 
were few green leaves, yet the brown 
sand was richly shaded with creep¬ 
ing tendrils bending beneath the 
bunches of btishy grapes; and far 
above the vineyards, the higher parts 
of the island were covered with mist 
and clouds ; and far above the mist 
and the clouds arose the stupendous 
Peak, like one of the grey-cairned 
mountains of Scotland, severed from 
the lower world, and flung up to 
Heaven, to And its resting-place on 
the white clouds of the middle sky. 
After looking on scenery such as this, 
I feel much disappointed at my first 
view of the South-Amcriean coast, 
it lies so low here, and there is so 
little to be seen. The Portuguese, on 
first discovering this place, called it 
“ Olinda," the exclamation in their 
language for ** O beautiful!” I must 
get into better humour with it before 
I pay it any such compliment. The 
gloomy aspect of the scenery has 
thrown me into the blue devils. I 
shall go on shore and get rid of them, 
and if 1 see any thing worth my 
notice, I will tell you in my next 
letter.—Adieu. 


Letter III. 

II. S. M. D -, 

Roads of Pernambuco , Sept. 1821. 

MY DEAR FKIEN», 

I am just returned from a cruize 
on shore. I have been rambling 
through the town—riding in the 
country—dining .with the English 
merchants, and sleeping in hotels, 
till 1 am perfectly glad to get on 
board again. Of course, you expect 
me to tell you all the new things I 
have seen; but foreign impressions 
are mixed in my mind in such a 
chaos of confusion, that 1 know not 
where to begin. I think no impres¬ 
sion remains mote deeply imprinted 
on my mind, than the melancholy 
sight of the hundreds, indeed I may 
gay the thousands, of black slaves 
that I have seen in the town and the 
neighbourhood. You cannot move 
in auy direction, but slavery, with all 
its multiplied miseries, arrests your 
attention. If you walk in the streets, 
you meet them, every lioUr of the 
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sweating beneath their burdens, and 
wearing out their miserable lives in 
the performance *of those heavy la¬ 
bours that arc done by the horses in 
Scotland and England. I have not 
seen any of them drawing the plough, 
for I have not seen a plough in the 
country, but I have seen them per¬ 
forming the greater part of the la¬ 
bour that belongs to cart-horses. Is 
a large tree to be removed from one 
place to another, which even a horse 
could hardly draw, four, or perhaps 
six of them, contrive to place it on 
their naked shoulders, two or three 
of them at each end, on opposite sides 
of the tree, shoulder to shoulder, to 
prevent it from falling, and in this 
manner they bear it along, their 
whole bodies perfectly naketi, except 
a pair of tattered canvas bowsers, 
reaching, perhaps, half-way down 
their thighs, and many of them only 
with a tattered rag tied round their 
middle. Beasts of burden I have been 
accustomed to see shod, to prevent 
their feet from being injured on hard 
roads; but the poor slaves, with their 
heavy loads, have to walk the best 
rtf their way over burning sands and 
flinty pavements, always with naked, 
and very often with bleeding feet. 

I have been accustomed to see sad¬ 
dle-cloths put on the backs of horses, 
to prevent them from being hurt, but 
here you may see a dozen slaves 
bearing along a large mast, or a large 
tree, upon their naked shoulders, 
many of them lacerated by the sharp 
angles and knotty protuberances of 
the hard wood. In this manner they 
bear along large casks of spirits and 
barrels of sugar ; they place a rope 
round the middle, of tne cask, and 
then the cask is suspended by the 
rope to the centre of a long pole, of 
sufficient strength to bear a ton ' 
weight, perhaps;,each end of the 
pole is placed on the shoulders of a 
number of slaves, who groan beneath 
it, and push shoulder to shoulder, 
and cheer one another on, by all 
joining in the yell of some wMd 
chorus, to which they kero pace. I 
suppose it to be some of the songs of 
their country. It has some resem¬ 
blance to tne ya^heove-ho of the 
sailors in merchant-ships, when they 
are turning the windlass to heave 
up the anchor. It is a pitiable thing 
fro see them going up a hill with (heir 


burdens, for they are -in general so 
heavy, that they make their legs shake, 
as you may have seen a countr^ fel¬ 
low's, for the sake of shewing his 
strength, when carrying a load of weal 
up two or three pair of stains. Yes, 
it is very pitiable to sec their trem¬ 
bling limbs, and the b ; g drops of 
sweat distilling from ey' ry pore of 
their naked bodies, their,fatigue still 
more increased by being exposed to 
the burning rays of a vertical sun— 
the’ wild chorus by which they cheer 
one another, and to wliiclf they keep 
pace, still broken as they pant for 
breath, and raise many an auxiotis 
look to the top of the hill where 
they may lay down their load. One 
does not feel so much for the young 
fellows, who arc strong, and able 
<f to bear tile burden and heat of 
1 the daybut it is a melancholy spec¬ 
tacle to behold the old and the grey¬ 
haired subjected to such hard la¬ 
bour as this ; and many old ones, 1 
saw, some ofethem lame. In them 
there remains no hope of a close to 
their miseries till death do it in 
mercy. I have seen several of this 
description sitting about the corners 
of the streets, asking charity—their 
hairs grey, their frames shattered— 
not no much by age as by bard la¬ 
bour. In a land of liberty, there is 
still a prospect that hard labour and 
industry in the early part of life will 
secure a. competence to support de¬ 
clining years, and make the evening 
of life comfortable, though its noon¬ 
day may have been spent in toil— 
here that hope is cut off, in a great 
measure. Some few there are, i am 
-told, who fall into the hands of kind 
masters, who allow them spare hours 
and holidays to earn a little money for 
themselves; and sometimes they will 
earn so much as to.be able to purchase 
their liberty ; but I believe, for one 
who is able to do this, there are a 
hundred, the latter part of whose life 
is passed in misery, and even starva¬ 
tion. .When’ a slave falls into the 
hands of an unfeeling piaster, be treats 
him with as little mercy as lie would » 
treat an old horse, when he becomes 
unable to work, and he is glad of any 
pretence to get quit of him. There 
are few people of any feeling who 
weulilnot afford a faithful old animal 
a comfortable shelter and^subsistcncc, 
so long as life could hr desirable to 
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it, after its strength had been spent 
ifi their service; but I have seen 
many Slaves sitting about the streets, 
asking from the passing stranger a 
single vmtin, for the love of God, to 
keep theiiWrom absolute starvation, 
after their ike and strength had been 
spent in filling the coffers of hard¬ 
hearted mastars, who rewarded their 
faithful serviceeby giving them their 
liberty when they were unable to do 
any thing but go forth and beg, and 
perhaps (lie in the streets. 

The gcneril impression of slavery, 
and its miserable victims, meeting the 
eye in every direction, destroys a great 
deal of’the pleasure a stranger would 
otherwise enjoy in this fine country. 

I did not like the appearance of the 
dark forests from the sea, but since 
l have had a ride among them, I 
am quite charmed with the luxuriant 
fertility and beauty bursting forth on 
every side. I cannot tell you flic 
names of otic tenth part of the trees, 
and shrubs, and plants, and flowers; 
they are rich, and luxurious, and de¬ 
lightful, but the most of them are 
foreign and strange to me. The 
pine-apple, esteemed such a delicious 
dessert at home, is liqre in great 
abundance, springing up in almost 
every field where there is any culti¬ 
vation, as common as a Scotch thistle 
at home. I have had great pleasure, 
when warm, and wearied, and thirsty, 
in tying my horse to a tree, and cut¬ 
ting one up like a turnip, to quench 
my thirst. The water-melon is also 
very plentiful, and on all Bides of the 
roads into the country are trees load¬ 
ed with coCoa-nuts, and oranges, and 
bananas. There is nothing so plea¬ 
sant, when one is very warm, as to 
take down from the tree a large green 
cocoa-nut, dash the shell in pieces^ 
against a stone,and drink the luscious,' 
eoctl, milky beverage, from the green 
husk. I remember you used to rave 
about the poeftcal beauty of the 
“ banana's green embrace,” which 
you found in some of Moore's lays. I 
wish you were here to see it just as- 
it is; if you were to live a week in 
this country, you would never think' 
of introducing the hanana into poetry. 
It is as unpoeticul,mA Connected wi$h 
as many kitchen associations, .as a 
carrot or a potaioc would be in Scot- " 
land. I have eftten (hem at table 
raw, ai*d roasted, and boiled 1 like 
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them best raw; they arc very rich 
and very light, and 1 begin to squeeze 
them out of their tattered yellow skins 
with as much gusto as an Irishman 
would shake a very dry/boiled mealy 
potatoc out of its tattered jacket. 
They grow in bunches, and you may 
see them dangling from their bough 
not unlike a bunch of yellow gloves; 
indeed they are much larger than the 
fingers of gloves; they resemble more 
a bunch of very large carrots, tied 
> together by the tails ; and you have 
no more io do but just take down a 
ripe one from the tree, and squeeze 
the mealy substance out of its yellow 
bark, to quench your hunger. The 
slaves make*nice me?ses of them. I 
have seen them sitting in the street, 
making a sort of banana porridge, I 
think, on a small fire of wood, after 
the labours of the day were over. 
They used no spoons in eating 
them, but each put in his black fin¬ 
gers, and brought out his handful of 
yellow porridge; and after he had 
supped, went soundly to sleep, with 
a log of wood for his pillow, by the 
side of the street. 

The English merchants here are 
remarkably hospitable. Wc have 
had several invitations to dinner, 
some of which 1 have accepted. Their 
houses are in general at some distance 
from the town, situated in some 
sweet spot in the country; but as 
very few of them have wives, and 
their servants are all slaves, their 
domestic establishments, however ex¬ 
pensive, are seldom distinguished 
either for taste or elegance of ar¬ 
rangement. They spare no expense, 
however, in the entertainment of 
their friends ; and in giving dinner¬ 
parties to naval officers, the great 
principle of emulation among Per¬ 
nambuco merchants seenis to be who 
shall be most extravagant, and who 
shall have his table covered with the 
greatest variety of tberichest and most 
expensive wines. They are devils, 
too, for deep drinking; and there is 
no end to their abundance of loyal 
toasts, and their “ hip, hip, hip, hur¬ 
ras,” till once the president, and the 
most determined of his supporters, be 
just laid “ glorious” under the table,, 
which seldom happens till some time 
in the mbrning watch. My dinners 
have as yet been spoiled by seeing the 
tabic served with black slaves. I 
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shall perhaps get used to this by-and- 
by, but I have hitherto felt it not on¬ 
ly disagreeably, hut even disgusting. 
When a merchant wishes to shew off 
his hospitality in the eyes of strangers, 
there is nothing so requisite as ser¬ 
vants and cooks, the promptitude of 
whose obedience proceeds from a 
principle of love,—servants who feel 
their own advantage in taking an in¬ 
terest in all in which their master 
takes an interest, and who are ambi¬ 
tious to have every thing done nicely, 
so as to meet his wishes at every 
point. Instead of this cheerful faci¬ 
lity of obedience, there is nothing so 
common as to see the black slaves, 
who attend table, going about their 
duty with a sulky, sour expression 
of countenance, and doing a hundred 
things in such a careless, slovenly 
manner, that it would require a great 
deal of philosophy indeed, even in 
the best-natured master, to keep bis 
temper. The consequence is, that it is 
not an uncommon thing to see a mas¬ 
ter get into a row with his slaves in 
the time of dinner, and the language 
he uses towards them is what lie 
naturally uses to a beast, and not to 
a human being. And it frequently 
appears, thatapassionate, hot-headed 
fellow, will leave his guests in the 
midst of dinner, to superintend the 
flogging ol his refractory slaves, and 
then the bowlings of the miserable 
victims under the lash are enough 
to spoil a dinner to any one who pro¬ 
fesses to have the feelings of an Eng¬ 
lishman. Nothing so bad as this 
has actually fallen under my own 
eyes; but 1 have often heard of 6uch 
things, and from what I have really 
seen, I see them to be the most likely 
things in the world; they are the 
natural consequences of slavery, and 
this I am sickened with, even in its 
mildest administration. 

Letter IV. 

JL M. S. 1) -, 

■ Pernambuco Hoads , Sept. 1821 . 
MV DEAR FBIESB, 

1 think i said nothing ill my last 
letter ol‘ the general appearance k of 
the town when you are actually in 
it. It far exceeded the expectation 
I had formed, when i first viewed 
its dusky-looking buildings from the 
sea. 1 was quite astonished, as 1 
passed along the streets, to meet so 
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many well-dressed, respectable-look¬ 
ing people, and such a rich display 
of valuable goods, gaudy dresses, fine 
furniture, and a great variety of ele¬ 
gant household accommodations, in 
the numerous shops that'met my 
eye in all directions. Though 1 have- 
not yet bad much oppof .unity of see¬ 
ing the insides of thc£- houses, yet 
even a stranger may loom a faint idea 
of the tastes of tile people, and of 
their civilization, by easting a glance 
over the shops and market-places, 
whence all their wants and wishes 
are daily supplied. The places of 
public sale displayed abundance of 
fine clothing, and all the luxuries of 
eating and drinking, that we would 
naturally expect to meet with in a 
tropical climate ; but 1 looked in vain 
for any thing like food for the mind. 

1 went from one end of the high street 
to the other, expecting to find some 
booksellersshop where 1 miglitlounge 
in for half an hour, and turn over the 
new publications, and listen to the 
literary discussions of the day. But 
it was all to no purpose ; here were 
doctors’ shops full of mugs ami jars, 
full of the most abominable physic, 
(indeed 1 thought there was a super¬ 
abundance of apothecaries’ labelled 
bottles) ; here were shop-doors filled 
outside and inside with blue cloth, 
and green cloth, and grey cloth ; 
there were windows liung round 
with shawls, and silks, and French 
laces, and Scotch tartans, ami bon¬ 
nets of South-Sea fur, with belts of 
golden embroidery ; there were tai¬ 
lors’ shops, filled with dozens of black 
slaves, some shaping, some sewing, 
and some taking the measure of their 
customers; there were black shoe¬ 
makers, without either shoes or stock¬ 
ings on their feet; there were gold¬ 
smiths, and gunsmiths, and tin¬ 
smiths, the last of whom, hammer¬ 
ing out their various articles of tink¬ 
ling manufacture, made a noise like 
the confusion of Babel;—but there v 
was no John Murray, Albemarle 
Street,—no ('. Knight, Pall-Mall,— 
no Constable, Prince’s Street; there 
wasno reading-room, where you could 
step in and lay your hand on the last- 
published Newspapers and Maga¬ 
zines. The only books to be fouud 
were a few Itornan Catholic prayer- 
books, and some small pamphlets, 
hawked through the streets,.written 
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by sonic of the more zealous of the 
Priesthood, to establish the miracles 
of sontj favourite saint. There is in 
the town a printing-office, where 
there isV sort of Newspaper printed 
at irreginkr intervals ; but the paper 
admits nopolitical discussion, ns the 
press is completely under the control 
of the PortUMiese Government. It is 
generally filial with advertisements, 
and silly tirades against the patriots 
who have dared to think for them¬ 
selves. However, 1 am informed,- 
that though £he greater body of the 
people have been hitherto prevented 
from expressing their opinions in 
print, there is an eager spirit for po¬ 
litical discussion among them: but 
as they are in a great measure des¬ 
titute of general knowledge, few of 
them having books to read, except 
such as the Catholic priests put into 
their hands, their politicians want 
materials for their minds to work 
upon, except the plain principles of 
common sense. However, common 
sense, even without books, has gene¬ 
rated a deep-rooted hatred against 
the existing Government, among the 
greater part of the inhabitants ; and 
1 have heard that the governor of the 
place, Luis de Rego, was shot at the 
other night, and slightly wounded, 
while walking with a party of plea¬ 
sure. He is generally allowed to be 
a gallant soldier, * (I think I have 
heard it said that he distinguished 
himself under Wellington in Spain,) 
but as a civil governor, he is in this 
place considered an absolute tyrant; 
and bis harsh measures have irrita¬ 
ted the people so much, that one part 
of them have hoisted the standard of 
actual rebellion, and the remainder, 
it is generally believed, are in the 
fair way of following their example. 
He dined on board our frigate the 
other day, in full uniform. I think 
he is about fifty years of age, and, 
with all his orders and honours daz- 
zling on his breast, he had a fine mi¬ 
litary appearance, and is a most in¬ 
teresting person to look at. I fancy 
lie would be glacl to get honourably 
quit of his situation here, for he be¬ 
gins to find the people very unruly. 
He jays he is much fonder of military 
command than civil authority, and, 
from his officer-like appearance, 1 
suspect him to be much better qua¬ 
lified fqr it. I am sorry we are going 
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to leave this place so soon, foi the 
spirit of the people seems to promise 
a thorough revolution ere long, and 
it would be very interesting to re¬ 
main here and sec tlvem successful 
in the struggle for their liberty, at 
least their independence of the Por¬ 
tuguese Government. 1 am not sure, 
however, that even though they were 
free of the sort of military despotism 
by which they are governed at pre¬ 
sent, they are well qualified for ta¬ 
king the reins into their own hands. 
Considering the low state of educa¬ 
tion among all ranks, so far as en¬ 
lightened government is concerned, 
they are all so nearly on a level, that 
there is likely to be abundance of 
quarrelling for the pre-eminence. In 
one thing, however, I think, so far 
as I can learn, they are likely to be 
unanimous, in a firm determination 
to unite, and strike off all depend¬ 
ence on Portugal, for they seem all 
to have learnt, from sad experience, 
however ill qualified they may be to 
govern themselves, they have nothing 
to lose, and the prospect of all to gain, 
by the experiment, for there is scarce¬ 
ly a possibility of their being worse 
governed than they have hitherto 
been, under the yoke of Portugal. 

You- will be surprised, perhaps, 
that 1 have said nothing at all about 
the ladies I have seen since 1 left 
England: to tell you the truth, I 
have been so much disappointed in 
my expectations about them, that 
they are to me subjects of very lit¬ 
tle interest; and I will just frankly 
confess, that I have not seen a pretty 
girl since I left home. Remember, 

I do not set up ww/ taste as the stand¬ 
ard by which female beauty is to be 
estimated; I only say, that I have 
seen none who had very strong at¬ 
tractions for me. You will be tell¬ 
ing me, of course, that I have left 
my heart at home among the broomie 
braes of Scotland, and that .my eyes 
are blind to every beauty, unless it be 
seen beneath the shadow of a tartan 
plaid, in some green glen, bespangled 
with white daisies, -in the sweet si¬ 
lence of an evening in June. I have 
not the slightest objection that you 
should tax me with all this. 1 wish 
it were all true, though you need not 
believe one single syllable more of it 
than you have proof positive for. 
There is one thing very certain, that 
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a seaman's heart would be much 
safer locked up in the custody of a 
lovely Scotch lassie, than in running 
the risk of being shipwrecked on a 
tropical shore, and exposed to all the 
temptations of sun-burnt beauties, 
with voluptuous eyes, and unveiled 
bosoms, and gold-laced gules, and 
* * * to say nothing at all of the in¬ 
tense heat of the climate, by which 
it is in continual danger of being 
melted and dissolved into a dew ; 
had it not been that mine is in safer 
keeping, or of a very cool, philosophi¬ 
cal temperament, like Hume’s, for in¬ 
stance, it had been gone long ago. 
But I begin to get quite accustomed 
to the queer sights that are to be 
seen in this country, and when a 
half-dressed brown beauty presents 
herself, I survey her with great 
coolness, and philosophical compo¬ 
sure, from head to foot. To a stran¬ 
ger; however, from the hills of Ca¬ 
ledonia, where our female manners 
arc very pure, and our morality as 
eold as very “ snow-broth,” there is 
something exceedingly indelicate, 
and often disgusting, in the openness 
with which Brazilian ladies expose 
themselves in the balconies- to the 
eyes of the passing stranger. There 
is a general appearance of softness, 
and indolence, and laziness, and vo¬ 
luptuousness, about them, which I 
don't like at all. Instead of making 
themselves attractive, by exposing 
a little to kindle imagination, and 
make it picture out the ideal love¬ 
liness still concealed, they expose 
so much, that imagination has no¬ 
thing to dwell on at all, or at least 
almost nothing; and instead of being 
attractive, they become repulsive to 
a mind of any delicacy. They have 
a very pretty custom, which has often 
amused me, of throwing flowers at 
strangers as they pass under their 
windows. They probably mean 
nothing by it; but if a Scotch tor 
English lady were to do such a thing, 
it would be construed into as "daring 
an attack as that made by widow 
Wddman on my'uncle Toby; and a» 
foreigner would consider himself jus¬ 
tified ih laying siege toa fortress bring 
guns in token of defiance, just as 
much as to say, “ Come if you dare.” 

Unless in the way of intrigue, it 
is not easy for strangers to get ad¬ 
mission into much female society. 


•America^ Seaman. QJitly 

It does not strike me, from what I 
have seen, that there is much gene¬ 
ral intercourse kept up between the 
English of this place and the Bra¬ 
zilians, in the way of visitiyfg„«.t one 
another’s houses. The ‘Brazilian 
merchant meets the English one, on 
terms of great good /will, in the 
counting-house, to trarpact business ; 
but he is afraid of a/xirig him into 
the society of his wife and daugh¬ 
ters ; if he has occasion to ask him 
to his house, it is seldom, I am told, 
that they make thein appearance. 
Whether this originates in the hus¬ 
band’s want of faith in the frail vir¬ 
tue of bis wife and daughters, or a 
suspicion of the English character, 
it is not for me to determine. I am 
afraid, from the accounts that some 
of the English give of themselves, 
that there is but too good reason for 
the Brazilian husbands to be very 
cautious how they yield them ad¬ 
mission into their domestic circle. 
Not many of them whom I have 
met are married—it may be, perhaps. 
From the want of English ladies in 
the place; and for this reason it 
would be, I think, a good specula¬ 
tion, for those whose charms begin 
to wear out of repute at home, to 
ship themselves across the Atlantic, 
and fix a branch of their establish¬ 
ment in Pernambuco, by the way 
of carrying on ttade. There are 
many rich English merchants there, 
and a very ordinary-looking English 
woman would be quite astonished 
to find herself considered such an 
invaluable treasure among them, 
after the indifference with which she 
may have been treated at home. I 
seriously believe many of them would 
marry, if they could find respect¬ 
able ladies to make companions of, 
but few of them are willing to mar¬ 
ry Brazilians, on account of their 
ignorance. The greater part of them 
leave England while they are very „ 
young men, in the capacity of clerks, 
before they have formed any rational 
and lasting attachment at home; 
and by the time that their appren¬ 
ticeship is over, and they* are all able 
to form a domestic establishment, * 
by getting into business on their own 
account, all their school-day attach¬ 
ments are forgotten, or at least bro¬ 
ken off, and the consequence is, that 
they must cither marry such as are 
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found conveniently, or keep Bache- home to England, with the express 
Jor’s Hall ; for few of them can find purpose of seeking a wife, if they have 
time'from their business, to come not had hercommissionedbeforchand. 


THE GREEK CAUSE. 

“Mxx'vAave wondered whence all without her sympathy ; nor has she 
this stirrinJ sympathy in a nation’s ever lost that hold on the minds of 
interest, for,\n every generous mind, men which her might, and fame, and 
it has invariably been found even brightness, had secured to her in her 
more powerful than the common better days. 

sympathy of fellow-man towards fel- The age of Homer, of Euripides, 
low-man. dt cannot be, that iudivi- of iEschylus, of Pindar, of Anacreon, 
dual sympathy has increased by the has been swept away, anil numbered 
aggregate numbers which compose a in tlm fate of other years. Demos- 
state, because these individually, if thenes, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, 
they were not so united, would, in have mingled their dust with the dust 
many instances, remain unknown to of Greece. Thermopyhe was still 
us; so that such a feeling could then embosomed in her mountains, and 
have no existence, or be, at most, her ear listened to the waves on the 
casual and enfeebled. It is because rocks of Salamis; but the blood which 
they are a community, a kiud of Freedom poured forth as a libation 
living and active agent, that they was no longer there, and for centu- 
elaini an interest in our feelings, ries it had never warmed in the hearts 
Their conduct and actions, as a por- of modern Greeks. Yet, though the 
tion of civilized society, are what ex- mere moving, living, acting, and ani- 
alt and depress our feelings towards mal part of ancient Greece had gone, 
them. Hence it is we have ever her spirit still hovered over the laud, 
seen, that, in proportion as a people and wafted her fame to other regions, 
have immortalized themselves, and which had, in modern times, nearly 
brought all their institutions to the risen to emulate her former self. The 
highest perfection, our admiration idolatry which all paid to her sires 
has been the more intense while they and sages of old would have suffi- 
were iii their glory,—our sympathy ciently, in every true feeling mind, 
and regret the more uncontrolled in secured her well-earned immortality. 

• their adversity. Nay, even for ages Not, however, with these times did 
after tlicir splendour hath passed Greece cease to be Greece, but in 
away, have we continued the fond name. 

remembrance of what they once were; In her early struggles against the 
and many there are who have mourn- fate which finally overwhelmed her, 
od over the tomb of nations, as a we may trace some assimilation toiler 
mother weeps over the urn which . ancient spirit—dwarfed, it is true, 
contains the ashes of her only child*.” it then necessarily was. Dcxippus, 

These are the reffcftions of an il- Cleodemus, and Theodore, are, to the 
lustrious historian, a son of Greece, dark age of Greece, what Godfrey, 
Little, perhaps, did he dream, when Charlemagne, and our Richard the 
he wrote them, that a day would First, are to the gloomy period of 
com6, when his own land, then “ the European history, known under the 
fairest of the fair, and bravest of the same designation. The respect Ger- 
brave,” should be a living and mourn- roauicus and Julian manifested to- 
ful example to others of their just- wards the city and the land of Peri- 
rtess. But even so it is ; Greece has cles has some resemblance to the ve- 
fallen from her fame, and long years neration and allegiance which the 
of bloodshed and oppression have Knights of the Cross poured forth 
spread their ravages over her plains, over the sepulchre of the Holy 
since he wrote, and gloried in her Land. In still later times, too, in 
pride. Yet, amid all the vascilla- our own day, we have seen her sword 
tions of her fortune, she has not been unsheathed, and heard the startling 

Thucydides. 

voe. xvn. 
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notes of her wav-horn peajeil over 
her whole land, to reinstate her in 
her liberty, and break the shackles 
of a long-enduring bondage. She has 
begun the work-of revolution and re¬ 
formation,—a new prospect, brighter 
or darker than the scene she has left 
is now opening before her. Many 
may condemn the judgment which 
at first assented to, and has since di¬ 
rected her operations; but the spirit 
in which they have oiiginated all 
must allow to be noble and unchal¬ 
lengeable. With this revolution, a 
name has been connected which has 
superadded to it a double lustre in 
our eyes, and more deeply engaged 
our interest in its final success. 

Now that minds have had full 
time to cool, from the feverish ex¬ 
citement into which they had been 
thrown by the suddenness, and, at 
first, apparent energy of the Greek 
revolution, and the subsequent inti¬ 
macy it bore with the name of By¬ 
ron, we may safely glance at the pro¬ 
spects before that country. As to the 
spirit which incited it we have al- 
readygiven our opinion, and, we trust, 
the opinion of every right-thinking 
man. We give all due admiration to 
the enthusiasm which, brooking no 
delay, burst forth at once, and boldly, 
in this daring enterprise. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, for the cause of 
Greece, in all human affairs of great 
moment, be they of public or private 
life, there is something more than 
the mere impetus of the moment, the 
mere outflashing of feeling, however 
high-lifted and disinterested, requir¬ 
ed, to make success in the end a cer¬ 
tainty. It is in the neglect of this, 
the calm consideration of the means 
and time how these were capable of 
effecting the end proposed, that we 
conceive the Greeks, in commencing 
their revolution when they did, have 
failed, and failed egregiously. They 
have hurried on an event without 
having within themselves the means 
that might afford the likelihood of 
its happy consummation. 

That the present prospects of 
Greece supply but little cause for ex¬ 
ultation, even to her fohdest admi¬ 
rers, is a saddening reality, which, we 
fear, will come home to every one 
who casts even the most superficial 
look over her past efforts, and pre¬ 
sent condition. Whether the gloomy 
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and ominous cloud, now stretched 
over her land, may, in the long-run, 
be dispelled, and a lovelier and hi ore 
animating day arise, to gladden the 
sight and hearts of her popdfcation, 
and lead them on exulting to the 
high aim they have in view, though 
all may look with ardent/'xpectatian 
to the cast for its dawn.fcthe instabi¬ 
lity of human fortune awd human af¬ 
fairs renders it difficult to say at pre¬ 
sent. We can only judge from what we 
know, and conclude from what is be¬ 
fore our eyes. Reasoningapon these, 
and reflecting on the slow progress, or 
rather retrograde movement, Greece 
has made, since the first ebullition of 
her awakening freedom has partly 
subsided, and partly evaporated, we 
should be led to say, that a fit and glo¬ 
rious termination to her present con¬ 
test is even more than problematical. 
In whatever way it may end, we are 
sure there can be but one feeling on 
the subject within British hearts— 
which is, that Greece may again suc¬ 
cessfully assert her rights; appearing 
henceforth among the nations, not in 
the shadowed reflection of a fame 
which has long left her, but in a 
light her own, and unborrowed, of 
present greatness and glory. 

The apparent apathy which has 
for some time past been spreading 
over Britain towards the Greeks, ami 
the cause of their independence, is, we 
are convinced, of short and momen¬ 
tary duration. We will not give up 
the belief that there still exists at 
bottom a deep and stirring interest 
throughout our land in all the af¬ 
fairs of this much-injured people; 
an interest which not even the whole 
weight of their own crime and folly, 
or the asperstons and calumnies of 
their enemies, ever will, or can utterly 
obliterate. We have been tempted, 
partly from this, uud partly also from 
our own private feelings on the sub¬ 
ject, to lay before the reader a few 
unbiassed observations on what the 
prospects of Greece, at present, ap- 
ear to us really to be. Already we 
ave bad occasion to state, that we 
conceive them to be far from flatter¬ 
ing ; and we repeat it, for there is no 
necessity to conceal the truth when 
the truth ought to be told. In bring¬ 
ing the more pleasing and lively co¬ 
lours into the foreground, and throw¬ 
ing a veil over the darker aiul more 
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prominent shades, we only delude 
our own judgment and that of 
others, as to what is truly and right¬ 
ly the jnerit of the object before us. 
\Vc to shew Greece just as 

Greece 'S’i now, and was before the 
present rtNnlution,—“ ut sit, erit.” 

Let any van look upon the pre¬ 
sent internal state of that country, 
and we venture to say, it is almost- 
impossible for him to conceive a more 
pitiable and miserable picture than 
it now exhibits. Let him recollect 
that Greec5 is now a land struggling 
for independence—that, to secure suc¬ 
cess, her whole population should go 
forth to the enterprise hand and heart 
—that, in her situation, private feuds 
should gave nay to public weal— 
that unanimity should guide her de¬ 
liberations — that her Government 
should be nerved to cheer on her ar¬ 
mies to the contest—and that every 
effort on her part should be made, 
by conciliation, or a proper exertion 
of her power, to check each display 
of turbulent spirit—to win and bind 
more closely the affections of her 
people to her cause. Let him recol¬ 
lect all this—then let him turn to the 
aspect Greece now presents to his 
view. To whatever side he turns, he 
can only see her enthusiasm, which 
had at first been strung to its utter¬ 
most bend, gradually relaxing, till it 
has nearly sunk into a total and fear¬ 
ful apathy—her Government torn 
with internal disunion—the only 
men in whom her trust lay giving 
up to paltry, private enmity, and still 
more paltry and vile selfishness, the 
efforts their country has a right to 
demand—her resources exhausted— 
her troops unpaid, and in open mu¬ 
tiny—her countrymen caballing with 
her enemies without one feeling of 
communion between themselves, ex¬ 
cept a common feeling of hatred to¬ 
wards the Turkish yoke—her people, 
to a man, dispirited and jaded, while, 
to add to the horrors of her situation, 
a fearful disease is sweeping off hun¬ 
dreds in the Very places which have 
done most, and farthest advanced in 
the march of freedom. Such is the 
picture he will have to turn from 
with disgust to whatever side he re¬ 
verts. They who, within these few 
months, have known the men and the 
country, can recognise its truth, and 
feel that it is not overdrawn. 
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In fact, the exertions Greece is now 
making are far beyond her strength 
and years. She was far too weak, in 
nerve and fibre, to support the con¬ 
vulsions which the reaction of liberal 
feeling against illiberal tyranny al¬ 
ways must occasion. Her constitu¬ 
tion had been weakened, chilled, 
benumbed by misfortune, not har¬ 
dened,—she was degraded, but not 
strengthened in desperate resolution, 
—she was humiliated, and her op¬ 
pression had taken from her the 
power of action. In this relaxed, 
tottering, infant state, she has.made 
a daring grasp at .freedom ; how far 
she may be able to attain it, and se¬ 
cure it to herself after attainment, 
remains yet to be seen. Trouble, and 
toil, and blood, it must cost her, and 
would have cost her, even had her 
condition, physical and intellectual, 
been far more exalted than it now 
is; with this difference, however, 
that she must now fight in uncer¬ 
tainty, and with the almost una¬ 
voidable necessity, that the fruit 
of her successes will turn in her 
hands, like the apples of the Dead 
Sea, to ashes, whereas, had she 
entered ufon the present revolution 
improved and ameliorated in her 
condition, it would then have been 
a task of less difficulty, at least of 
much more certainty. Her want of 
knowledge, and her comparative in¬ 
feriority as a nation on the eve of 
her revolution, is that to which we 
mainly attribute the little progress 
she has made hitherto. On this 
part of our subject we would wish 
to say a few words. Let any can¬ 
did mind be turned to the estima¬ 
tion of the worth and strength of 
Greek society as it existed at that 
period: we put it to him as a man of 
plain common sense, whether, judg¬ 
ing from wliat he there sees, her 
future prospects could have been 
other or more unclouded than they 
now are: we ask him, whether she 
was then sufficiently armed at all 
points to throw down the gauntlet 
to a nation at least far her superior 
in mere brute strength, if even lower 
than herself in intellectual improve¬ 
ment, and which at all events had 
this advantage over her, a prescrip¬ 
tive and firm-bound oppression over 
her land ? and we wili.farther ask, 
whether, as probably may be the 
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case, she iliil succeed in throwing off 
the burden of Turkish despotism, 
she was capable of turning to anv 
real good to herself the advantages 
which such an emancipation neces¬ 
sarily would put in her power ? 
These are questions to which the 
man who knows any thing of the 
matter can have but one answer, and 
that must go to impugn the wisdom 
and consideration of the people of 
Greece. 

In candour, however, it must not 
be omitted, that there is a principle 
in human nature which leads men 
to grasp at the frailest shadow of a 
present hope, rather than continue 
in misfortune till circumstances may 
render that which is little better than 
a mockery, certain. The Greeks 
certainly were not without a hope, 
for there long had been alternations 
of light and darkness over their land ; 
yet it was bqt as a feeble and flicker¬ 
ing light, hid in the damps and night 
of a dreary dungeon, which a single 
motion may extinguish, but which 
might have continued silently burn¬ 
ing on, till a purer air should have 
fanned it into a brighter flame, and 
then the prisoner could hrfvc walked 
safely and undisturbed to his escape, 
instead of groping in darkness, ren¬ 
dered more gloomy by the very light 
which shewed it. In such a situa¬ 
tion, however, a prisoner would have 
followed the dictates of human na¬ 
ture, and caught at the first glimpse 
of hope which presented itself. The 
conduct of Greece has been the same. 
Her enthusiasm, or whatever other 
cause, has accelerated her attempt, 
and undoubtedly it will retard her 
escape. 

To give our opinion on a subject 
which possibly many would rather 
avoid, we should say, that the Greek 
revolution has been begot in rashness, 
and nurtured in imbecility. Out of 
the first, the questions naturally arise. 
What was the condition of Greece, 
and what her relations with other 
countries, at its commencement ? To 
this part of our speculations we will 
now address ourselves. 

We have no need to dive deep 
into the tide of history for the proof 
of our assertions, when we allude to 
the misery and desolation which over¬ 
took Greece after she had utterly 
fallen under the rod of contending 


barbarism. It was one continued 
and unvaried scene of darkness to 
her. Whether other powers for & sea¬ 
son shook the established despotism 
of the Turk, or he, by moru^alling 
oppression, knit still fivmer/vte bonds 
of her slavery; each alternative of 
her fate found and 1. ft/irecce still 
in the same path of delWisement and 
.degradation. Feaiful ami melancholy 
indeed is the political picture she has 
presented since the middle ol‘ the 
fifteenth century, when Mahomet the 
Second lully established fiver her the 
power of the Crescent. Then, blotted 
out from the number of communities, 
the beggared dependent of a beggar¬ 
ing dynasty, every year brought to 
her a new accession of evil, and sunk 
her still deeper in the scale of mis¬ 
fortune. The men of genius and of 
feeling, whom cmio.sity, and the 
fond memory of ancient Greece, led 
in those days to visit her in her de¬ 
solation, turn from what she then was, 
to indulge in a melancholy train of 
reflection on what she had been. 
“ Civifas olim," says Nicolas GeiheJ, 
a traveller of the sixteenth century, 
speaking of Athens, 1 ‘ minis navali- 
bus, tedifieiis, armis, opibus, viris, 
prudentia atque omni sapientia flo- 
rentissima in opidulum sen polius vi- 
cuni red acta cst. Ohm libera et snis 
legibus vivens nunc immanissiniis 
belluis servi tutis jugo obstiieta. L’ro- 
ficiscerc Athenasct pro magnificentis- 
siuiisoperibus videto lamentabiles ru- 
inas ?” To the same purpose we find 
Laurenbcrg, who visited the same 
city a few years later, emphatically 
bewailing its wretched condition. 

“ Fuit quondam Gvtccia,” says this 
author; “ fuerunt Athena; nunc ne- 
que in Gracia At lie me, neque in ipsa 
Gracia Gracia cst! 

Her political degradation, which 
the writers of these times have drawn, 
is rendered, if possible, more de¬ 
plorable, by the glowing descriptions 
they have given of her natural re¬ 
sources. Blessed with a climate 
under which Nature smiled in the 
days of her glory, and still continued 
to vegetate through the years of her 
fall,—happy in a soil which requires 
but little labour, and repays it in 
usury, while at every step they take 
she presents to the patriot’s and the 
poet’s eye a land of imagination and 
of frcedopi, wc scarcely can bring 
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ourselves to believe that nearly four 
centuries have passed away, and 
every' century has brought along 
with it a new and heavier load of 
misery kn a land of such capabilities. 
Yet so\t has been, and would to 
lrod then^vere no probability that 
hereafter tliYsamc still may be ! Not 
a single effoif do we find the people 
of Greece making of themselves to 
better their condition—not one re¬ 
vulsion on their part to shake the 
established and withering domination 
of the Mahometan^ till about the 
close of the last century, when an ill- 
concerted and worse-conducted at¬ 
tempt to recover their liberties was- 
made by the people of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, at the instigation of Catherine 
II. of Russia. On its termination, 
they again reverted to their former 
dependency. Several years then 
elapsed, when a new and more widely 
spread spiiit of revolution diffused 
itself among the Greeks, out of which 
lattoily has sprung those scenes we 
now see going forward amongst them, 
scenes which luive called them to act 
a more prominent part than hitherto 
they have done on the stage of Euro¬ 
pean politics. 

During, this period, the individual 
disorganization of Greek society kept 
pace with her political degradation. 
Private life partook of the same cha¬ 
racter, and was swept away in the 
same torrent which bore down the 
bulwarks of her liberty and spirit a3 
a state. The hamlets of the poor 
were the duns of robbers, or the lud- 
ing-places of squalid, and miserable, 
and abject slavery ; and the homes 
of the higher ranks served as so 
many opportunities for the lowest 
Turk to display Turkish insolence 
and Grecian debasement, or to shew 
the senseless oppression of Greek 
over Greek. This much, at least, of 
Grecian character we may gather 
from the writers of those times, whose 
curiosity led them to visit her classic 
shores, although they seem rather to 
ha>ve delighted in calling up to me¬ 
mory the Greece of Pericles and De¬ 
mosthenes, than the Greece before 
their eyes—the slave of the Ottoman 
Porte. From them it is evident, that 
tlie dark and repelling colours which 
obscured her society as a mass, were 
but little relieved by the brighter 
hues of individual character. 


If, however, we are somewhat in 
the dark as to the actual habits and 
feelings of the great body of the 
people, down to the year 1770, when 
Greece, in following the councils and 
instigations of the Russian Cabinet, 
worked such disastrous consequen¬ 
ces to herself, from that period, 
downward, we are supplied with ab¬ 
solute and sufficient matter of fact 
on which we may ground a just esti¬ 
mation. In forming any opinion at 
all on this question, such an estima¬ 
tion is absolutely indispensable. Re¬ 
volutions, or momentous changes in 
the civil constitution of society, must 
always greatly depend for their suc¬ 
cessful consummation on the tone of 
mind, and manners, and habits, 
which pervades the more numerous 
body of the community. A leading 
spirit or two cannot call forth, or turn 
to good account, the latent and torpid 
energies of a people who are not 
prepared to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the objects towards which they 
arc to be directed. No discipline 
can at once, and at a single step, lead 
on a inind to the acquisition of that 
for which it is not, or has not been 
prepared ; and no presiding power 
can, with a single nod or word, trans¬ 
port a body of men from the hum¬ 
blest grade of civilized society, to the 
enjoyment of freedom, and an ade¬ 
quate appreciation of their rights as 
men and freemen. Man, physically 
and morally debased, must first learn 
to understand the invaluable boon 
which liberty confers, before he can 
be brought to exert his powers and 
faculties in its attainment, or reap 
real and substantial advantage from 
its possession. 

A few sentences will serve to shew 
what the situation and character of 
the Greeks actually were on the eve 
of the revolution. It is proper to 
keep in mind, that what progressive 
advance in improvement there then 
was had merely begun, was feeble 
and indifferent, and that the repug- 
iiaut hues which stained it arose, 
not from a momentary change for 
the worse, which Grecian society had 
at that time assumed; but then it 
existed as it had existed long before 
—not darkened by new and fleeting 
shadows, but engrained in the deep 
dye of centuries. 

Considering the natural degrada- 
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tion of the Greeks, ami the benumb¬ 
ing anil freezing despotism which 
the Tuiks long had swayed over 
them, it would have been a rare 
sight indeed did their society exhibit 
any of those powers, intellectual or 
political, which have their birth, and 
growth, and strength, in liberty 
alone. Accordingly, it is a truth 
mournful, yet true and unavoidable, 
that their proficiency in the useful 
arts had sunk with the depression of 
their civil and national rights, and 
both were at the lowest ebb. Ex¬ 
cepting ihe industry their commer¬ 
cial relations with other countries, 
limited as these were, elicited anil 
fostered, there was no such thing as 
activity or energy among the people. 
The miserable state of their agricul¬ 
ture, on which a great portion of a 
people such as the Greeks, if they 
are to be really powerful and pros¬ 
perous, must depend, demonstrates 
this much, that they had relapsed 
into the mere first tillage of the soil. 
The labour the husbandman be¬ 
stowed on agriculture was small ; 
the produce he received never did or 
could repay him. This was not, it is 
true, the effect solely of their own 
indolence and inactivity, hut the ne¬ 
cessary consequence of the chilling 
tyranny which had so long existed 
over the people and the land, in¬ 
citements to industry, in the security 
of his property, and the fit remunera¬ 
tion of his labours, the Greek hus¬ 
bandman had none. His land he 
was obliged to liold and cultivate 
more in the capacity of a menial, 
than as one who could reckon on his 
own resources, or trust to his own 
advancement in the advancement of 
his art. It mattered not what the 
produce of his labour was- With its 
increase, the exactions of the Govern¬ 
ment and the proprietor kept pace. 
This system, which goes to destroy at 
the root the very cultivation of the 
soil, besides impoverishing the na¬ 
tion-, excited in many instances a more 
baneful influence, in unbinding the 
morals of the people, and in dilapi¬ 
dating what of "a community the 
Greeks still retained. Rendered in¬ 
different to success, scourged to the 
last farthing by public and private 
oppression, and unable, with the ut¬ 
most exertion on his part, to advan¬ 
tage his fortune, or to reap, on ac¬ 
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count of his short possession of the 
land, the fruits of improvements, if 
lie chose to make them, the agricul¬ 
turist naturally and necessarily re¬ 
laxed intoliabits of idleness.^- What 
little means of honest subsidence he 
had were squandered- \ bus, in a 
manner, rendered an (Jatcnst from 
society, it was but oty* short step 
more to sever himself entirely from 
it,—become a robber, and exist on 
plunder and depredation. Such is 
the life many a Greek husbandman 
is now leading, actually-forced to it 
by the miserable and wretched con¬ 
dition of his country, together with 
the private and territorial imposts on 
bis industry. Instead of following 
his own peaceful avocations, lie has 
been driven to rank himself under 
the banners of the numerous Capi- 
tani, which have long infested, anil 
have had no slight share in disorga¬ 
nizing Greece. Now connected with 
a new community, who thrive most 
in the absence of all law and order, 
he is thus one other unit added to 
the already innumerable causes of de¬ 
nationalization. 

A system, such r.s- we have been 
describing, has existed in Greece, 
apd been more or less w'orking her de¬ 
struction for centuries. Nor has it 
exclusively been confined to those 
parts of the land which have bowed 
most beneath the yoke of the Maho¬ 
metan. The inhabitants of tile other 
districts, who, in the recesses and re¬ 
treats of their native mountains, have 
all along retained some vigour of 
mind, and a comparatively tolerable 
share of independence, have been 
alike retarded in civil improvement. 
Where the sway of the Turk was not 
so severely felt as in other parts, 
their own national disunion, together 
with the dilapidated state of their 
internal polity, sped equally to the 
same end. The desolation which the 
followers of Mahomet spread over 
the Morea was perpetuated, as to the 
generality of the people, over the 
mountains of Albania, by the lawless 
character of their own inhabitants. 
While squeezing tyranny wrung al¬ 
most to the last drop the productions 
of industry from the one, a firmly- 
organized banditti rendered futile 
and insecure the labours of the other. 

But even more, as if the demons 
of destruction were not satisfied with 
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the causes of desolation which the 
Turkish power brought along with 
it, anil spread over this illustrious 
and fallen people, religion stepped 
forward^ to perfect, through bigotry 
and suptfstition, what else might 
have bcenVft undone. If the des¬ 
potism of tlYj Mussulman has done 
much to lower the Greeks in the 
scale of nations, the Greek church 
lus not done less to sink, and depress, 
and relax their mental energies. En¬ 
thusiastic in hej tenets, despotic in 
her principles, and superstitious in 
her observances) her devotion soon 
merged into senseless bigotry, and 
her devotees into opinionless bigots. 
Beyond the pale even of religious 
duty, their conduct has always been 
marked with the worst stains of dis¬ 
tempered superstition. They have 
carried this with them into the world, 
and before it, their spirit, as men and 
citizens, have shrunk and given way. 
Slavery has served to wither up and 
dispel the national energy of the 
Greeks,—to enfeeble and obliterate 
their national government ; religion 
has sunk and degraded their intelli¬ 
gences in the domination ufider 
which it has reduced them. Instead 
of infusing a living hope and strength 
into the breasts of its followers, the 
object of the Greek Church has al¬ 
ways been to render her influence 
paj amount over their minds and 
thought!?,—to form out of the popu¬ 
lation blind and submissive, but be¬ 
lieving enthusiasts, and to sway with 
her own impulses the national intel¬ 
lect. In tins she has succeeded. 

In such a situati&n of things, with¬ 
out law, or any executive control 
whatever, further than the caprice of 
capricious masters,—without any in¬ 
ducement to iudustry and well-doing, 
and with every inducement to idle¬ 
ness and vice,—bigotted,—supersti¬ 
tious,—and under the influence of a 
most influential priesthood, and while 
religion had degenerated, in their own 
minds, from a safe guide to action, to 
a demon usurping the direction of 
their imagination, and distorting and 
defiling its current, we cannot won¬ 
der, nor can we blame the popula¬ 
tion of Greece, that they have be¬ 
come what we now know them to be. 

Though it be by no means a ne¬ 
cessary consequence, that the intellect 
of a people shall always be regulated 
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by their political perfection or imper¬ 
fection, yet it will be found, that the 
elements of their national constitu¬ 
tion, the links and safeguards of 
their Government, its vigour and 
its freshness, are improved or deterio¬ 
rated, according as the national mind 
is refined or depraved. Unless the 
minds of the people be adequate to 
sustain their Government, if perfect, 
in perfection, the condition and na¬ 
ture of that Government will soon 
fall to the level of this regulating 
po>ver. So, if the national institu¬ 
tions be far below the national mind, 
circumstances, it is true, may for a 
time retard the change, hut sooner 
or later the one will come up to and 
square with the other. Yet though 
Government be always intimately 
connected with, and dependent upon 
the general intellect of the commu¬ 
nity, it may, and'does often happen, 
that the latter shall b^strougly in¬ 
fluenced, nay, even modelled by the 
former. The corruption of their in¬ 
ternal and civil constitution may, 
anj) does, hurry along with it the 
decline and fall of their intellectual 
condition, even although itself, ge¬ 
nerally dependent upon the Govern¬ 
ment, may, and no i s, form the na¬ 
tional mind ; and this influence is the 
more powerful and the more conspi¬ 
cuous wh£n that Government is of 
evil, and the direction of its power 
is to deteriorate. Considering, then, 
the agency and the peculiar circum¬ 
stances the Greeks have been exposed 
to, it cannot he said that there has 
been effected in them any unexpect¬ 
ed or extraordirtary result. What 
else could we expect from a people 
whose whole life, was passed in one 
continued round of insecurity, with 
whom every attempt to better their 
situation served only to plunge them 
deeper into the gulpli which had 
swallowed up the spirit and the ener¬ 
gies of their fathers, and with whom 
servility and an abject prostration 
of soul was the only sure footing on 
which the greater part of the p&pu- 
lation could rest the casual and un¬ 
certain existence of life and proper¬ 
ty ? What, we repeat, can we ex¬ 
pect from all this, than that the 
mind of the people should strongly 
partake of, and be modelled by, the 
vile condition of their despicable go* 
vernment ? 
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In some cases it is doubtless true, 
the- spirit ot‘ a nation has far out¬ 
stripped their national institutions 
and resources, rising superior to 
themselves in spite of all their politi¬ 
cal imperfections and difficulties. 
But such has generally been the spi¬ 
rit of a youthful and vigorous people. 
Of a like exaltation of, mental ener¬ 
gy over civil feebleness, Rome, and 
Greece herself, in the earlier periods 
of their history, are powerful exam¬ 
ples ; so also are many of the free 
Governments which have started in¬ 
to existence, and taken their place 
among modern nations. With a 
people, however, who have again to 
ascend the precipice down which they 
have been hurled from their former 
eminence, the ease is different. Their 
descent has not been the movement 
of a moment, day, or year, but has 
been effected in the slow and sure 
step of centuries. The ground on 
which they formerly stood has been 
undermined gradually, and they have 
not at once been precipitated to the 
bottom. There has been many a 
resting-place. Each new descent has 
showered upon them, as they fell, a 
new accumulation of rubbish. Ad¬ 
ditional accessions have bowed them 
to the d'ut, and almost buried them 
beneath their aggregated burden. In 
other words, the Greeks now bear 
on their character the accumulated 
weight of successive centuries of evil, 
every one of which has brought a- 
long with it a thousand causes of 
individual and political enervation. 
The Greeks have been bent into 
their present decrepitude by their 
Government. Between it and them 
there never has existed any re-acting 
force. Its influence has all along 
continued paramount, bearing away 
with it, in one resistless and unresist¬ 
ed current, the intellectual condition 
of the people, steeping and swallow¬ 
ing it up in its own darkness, till the 
one lias become inseparable from the 
other. That condition cannot be 
improved till the Greeks shall have 
burst asunder the manacles and fet¬ 
ters by which it is continued. The 
agency which they have to overcome 
is the agency by which they have 
been subdued. In them selves they 
^can only look for the powers and the 
resource^ which arc to contribute to 
this end. They must rise superior 
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to the confirmed withciing and win¬ 
try influence of tluir Governyiont. 
They must themselves come to act 
upon it, before they can do away w ith 
the established action which/, exerts 
over them. They must hays a power 
established within thcinyuvcs, to en¬ 
able them to. put in may this ac¬ 
tion before they can renovate tlu ir 
strength. Slow, but s&rc, measuies 
are best suited to them,—no longer 
wielding the nervid and vigoious 
arm of untried youth, but standing 
as a worn-out champioft, in whom 
every nerve and muscle lias been re¬ 
laxed, and who must gain a new 
strength before lie can resume the 
combat. This strength they i an only 
regain by the gradual removal of the 
causes which have been steadily and 
securely working their depression, 
and which, it is unnecessary to add, 
can now only be removed by the a- 
melioration of their condition. Un¬ 
less they be intellectually invigorated, 
it is vain for them to look forward to 
their future emancipation from the 
Court of Constantinople, as bringing 
along with it any lasting and sub¬ 
stantial advantage u> themselves. 

In any former attempts the Greeks 
have made to rc-assurc their liberties, 
we have seen the weakness and im¬ 
becility which has attended tluir ef¬ 
forts. Tluir courage and enthusiasm 
have decayed the moment they have 
been put to the trial, for they had no 
internal resources to contribute to 
their support. Since that time these 
resources have been increasing, and 
this is what has given the present 
revolution a longer existence, and 
greater appearance of eventual suc¬ 
cess. Their emancipation from the 
Turkish yoke, though questionable 
enough, is not now, perhaps, a matter 
of so much doubt as formerly ; but 
the probability of their raising on its 
ruins a secure national establishment, 
or indeed of even bettering one iota 
their former situation, is as far re¬ 
moved as ever. A few years’ procras¬ 
tination, while they Were every day 
improving their condition, and the 
Ottoman power was every day de- 
minishing, would have placed their 
liberties within their reach, and the 
security of them beyond a doubt. 
“ Yet another century,” says an in¬ 
telligent writer, “ and that people, 
the most naturally enlightened un- 
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•lor heaven, would have snatched 
such glimpses of knowledge through 
the obscurity of despotism, as would 
have rendered their tardiest efforts at 
once Unanimous and irresistible ; 
from jthe.streets of the Fanal, to the 
valleys of'\Cyprus, one triumphant 
acclamationWould have attended the 
inarch of independence. That was 
the moipent intended by Nature for 
the Greek revolution ; then indeed 
would its birth have taken place with¬ 
out convulsion; its growth would 
have been eflect and regular, and its 
hands unstained by crimes.” 

In this country there has been no 
small degree of misapprehension, as 
to the actual feelings and condition 
of the people of Gieecc. The man 
who, at* the present moment, visits 
that land, his mind teeming with 
the glowing descriptions of heroic 
devotedness to the cause—of patriotic 
enthusiasm, deep felt and universal— 
and of noble-stirring and wide-spread 
aspiration after freedom, visits it but 
to have his fond anticipations blast¬ 
ed—to see that the reflected shadow 
of their spirit is hut a splendid 
mockery of the reality—and to look 
upon Greece when the cloak of her 
romance is rent asunder in the na¬ 
ked deformity of spiritless poverty 
and wretchedness. The minds of 
her population are by no means so 
firmly attached to it as to suffer the 
pains of martyrdom in the cause of 
freedom. Many, very many there 
me, it cannot be denied, sincerely 
and devoutly affected towards thq 
revolution; men who have‘proved 
their zeal and devotedness, by dis¬ 
interested and gallant enterprize ; but 
it is equally answerable to truth, 
that there still are many, and by far 
the greater part of the people, who 
have taken up the cause of their 
country from other motives, and 
with indifference—without appreci¬ 
ating; or attempting to appreciate, 
the great object it has in view. This 
is but the effect of the great active 
power which has rendered hitherto 
ineffectual, and ever must render 
ineffectual—so long as they continue 
in their present condition—the ef¬ 
forts of the Greel^ ; viz. their moral 
and political degradation. It is 
n'eedless ,to say, as some have said, 
that any sudden attempt, on their 
part, can as suddenly do away with, 
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and counteract this impediment - 
Even were it possible to conceive, 
that by one violent convulsion they 
could shake themselves free, could 
they stand as freemen*? Should even 
the tottering and crazy dynasty 
which holds its despotism over them 
be Iwept.away in the attack—should 
they emancipate themselves, could 
they retain their emancipation ? It 
is needless to say that a people can 
rise at once above theif degiadation, 
when no attempt has befcn nnylc to 
obliterate the control in which it 
holds them ; and it is vain to hope, 
that, in their present condition, the 
curse of that condition will not cling 
to every attempt they make. We 
cannot delude ourselves into the 
belief, that a people, disorganized, 
relaxed, fallen, and degraded, can 
at once rise free and unincumbered 
from beneath the load which long 
years have hound firmly upon them, 
and engrained deeply into their cha¬ 
racter, henceforth to act and con¬ 
duct themselves like men who have 
known no such subjugation. We 
say it again and again, it is morally 
and physically impossihi.t - . 

No doubt, we do meet in history 
with revolutions which have been 
effected by nations seemingly la¬ 
bouring under all possible disadvan¬ 
tages. Examine what has preceded 
or followed their success. With¬ 
draw the veil, and look upon their 
situation previously; descend into 
their story, and learn what was 
their condition afterwards. t>n this 
experimental test we venture to 
hazard the fata of the assertion we 
have made—that the moral degra¬ 
dation of a people does, and ne¬ 
cessarily will retard the improve¬ 
ment of their condition, so lung as 
its sway over them continues unas¬ 
sailed. Look to America, the most 
successful instance of modern revo¬ 
lution. What was the condition of 
her population? Simply this, the 
greater part were in tjiat state of 
moral and intellectual vigour on 
which they could trust for support 
within themselves. The subjects 
of the eplonies were equ.il to the 
task they undertook of modelling a 
Government for their own use. 'They 
had not to combat against the long- 
enduring vices of centuries,'—they 
were disencumbered, and ready girt 
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for the contest, and they had only to tion, the death-throw of expiirng 
exert their young and nerved vigour; freedom. Maik all this, and com- 
yet mark the difficulty with which pare the condition of the two tfoun- 
they secured their end, and think tries. The inhabitants of Spain were 
of the very slight and superadded not a whit lower—nay, w ertf not so 
vigour which would have been suf- low as the Greeks in the .grajle of 
ficient to have disappointed it. The civilization. The result /(their re- 
then condition of North .America volution is written in /earful cha- 
was different from what is the pre- racters, with the blood Cf the Libe- 
sent state of Greece, and probably rals, on the blocks of Madrid ; the 
there is no fair room for compari- misery and the desolation of its cml 
son between the two. Still the his- you may read in the li3ggaul looks, 
tory gpf the American revolution, the povtrty, and the dejection of the 
anil the perilous chance by which refugees, who have sought shelter in 
she secured her purpose, goes at Britain from the storm they have 
least to shew, that the end of revo- awakened but for their own destrue- 
lutions—the secure establishment of tion. Many may aiguo that they 
civil rights, is an object which can- are indebted for their overthrow to 
ngt now-a-days be obtained by the the interference and arms of a fo- 
mere effervescence of popular and reign power. True; this Was the 
uncontrolled enthusiasm. Nay, more, cause they were so soon crushed ; 
it serves to shew the immense dif- but is it not equally true, that it is 
faulty with which even a people, the apathy of the power they are 
morally and politically fitted for re- contending against which has pro¬ 
volt, have to surpass before they can tracted to this time the revolution 
fully establish their liberties under of the Greeks ? Besides, it may be 
a new Government on a sure basis. asked, have they nothing to appro- 
On the other hand, look to a revo- hend from foreign interference? Is 
lui-m which lias been begun and not the intriguing and self-aggian- 
carf <1 on under much the same dizing 1 cabinet of Russia close by? 
circumstances, and with much the Can the Greeks expect that all her 
same spirit as the one we are now con- ministers shall be Capo d' Istrias ? 
sidering. Look to the late insurrec- Is not the power of despotic Aus¬ 
tin in Spain. Here one portion of tria within hearing ? And will the 
the nation was only pitted against potentates of the Holy Alliance stand, 
the other, and so far, it may be 6aid, and look on with indifference, while 
there is no comparison existing be- successful revolution is striking down 
'tween the two. Though we have its roots, and spreading its branches 
ourselves seen, in Greece, Greek ris- almost within jhe very district of 
ing against Greek, and have wit- rankest and most overgrown le- 
nesBed civil discord, far more power- gltimacy ? These are apprehensions 
ful than civil union,, we will even not without their weight, and Heaven 
allow that here the comparison fails, forbid they ever should he realized ! 
Nevertheless, the object in both Allowing, then, that the Spaniards 
countries was the same. The in- did entirely owe the disappointment 
surgents in either land had the same of their ho;$s to foreign interference, 
war-word, liberty. The deep-mut- was this sufficient, when they did 
tered curse on oppression, and the attempt to withstand it, to have 
wild frantic call to freedom, were as dried up all decision, courage, and 
loudly pealed forth, and echoedjmck vigour in action, withip the breasts 
among the mountains of Castile and of men who professed to be actuated 
Arragon, as they bad ever been in by all the courage and vigour Of 
the Morea, or the isles of Greece, most disinterested patriotism ? Can 
Yet mark the nothingness into which we.ascribe to this that their insur- 
this ebullition resolves itself—mark rection dissolved into worse than 
the feebleness of its pow^re, and nothing, and this without one strong 
lament; if you will, that its prema- or well-conductedjffovt, in spite of 
ture Existence melted away; like an possessing, attacheato itself, experi- 
unsubstantial shadow, into forget- enced*and warlike leaders?. Surely 
fulness, without so much as one vio- not; a more easy solution is at hauil, 
fent struggle—one desperate resolu- when we look to the condition of 
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the great mass of the people who 
took part iti the late insurrection. 
For the most part, wild, uneducated, 
lawless mountaineers, they knew not 
the value of the boon they sought. 

. Beyond their leaders, it had no charms 
winch coAId induce them to stake, 
with earnestness, their lives, for its 
prospective and unappreciated bene¬ 
fits. The state of feeling is much 
the same among the Greeks. The 
notorious indifference towards the 
revolution, which has already evi¬ 
denced itself over a>great part of her 
community, is strong enough con¬ 
firmation of the fact. Indeed, we 
had no right to expect, that a peo- 
■ pie who have been bom and trained 
up under a Government whose usur¬ 
pations have stolen gradually upon 
them, and with the very worst fea¬ 
tures of which they have been ha¬ 
bituated from infancy, shall at once 
be rotased into an opposition against 
it, and that this opposition shall de¬ 
pend for its continuance and effi- ' 
ciency on the hatred out of which it 
has originated. In all actions which 
call for arduous and suffering exer¬ 
tion, there must be something more 
to keep up that exertion unabated 
than mere antipathy or jealousy, 
however deep rooted. There must 
be anticipations of after reward in 
view—anticipations which shall lead 
on those who engage in them stea¬ 
dily and undeviatinglyin'the pro¬ 
secution of their object, and which 
they must be able to understand and 
rightly appreciate. Now, we do not 
mean to deny, that anticipations of 
future and glorious independence 
had a great share in originating the 
Greek revolution ; but we question 
much if the Greeks understood what 
rational independence was, or i& 

• their appreciation of it,were suen 
as to have sustained them till it 
should have been realised. 

When, we speak of the Greeks, 
and their utter want of .education, 
our remarks apply, of course, only*to 
the great body of the people. In the 
higher ranks there is a considerable 
portion of education and. intelligence. 
For several years, many of those who 
possess the means have been in the 
habit'of resorting to different parts 
of the continent, and some even to 
Britain, in the laudable* pursuit of 
knowledge. Mavroconlato himself 
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was studying at Visa, whert the break, 
ing out of the present revolution 
called him to Greece, to act the im¬ 
portant part he has since done in the 
affairs of his country. Knowledge, 
however, is, and has all along been, 
confined solely, to this class. There 
never has been, nor is there yet, any 
effectual diffusion of education among 
the lower orders. Accordingly, they 
have entered upon their present at¬ 
tempt without one single advantage 
they might have derived froa edu¬ 
cation, and with all the diradvan- 
tages of their moral and political de¬ 
basement. 

Independent even of their entire 
want of means, in a moral and intel¬ 
lectual point of view, by whicknto 
train and educate their new-fieopd ’ 
patriotisim, their deficiency in mere 
animal-strength rendered it unwise in ‘ 
the Greeks to commence their revo¬ 
lution when they did. What resour¬ 
ces, may we ask, had they within 
themselves in men, arms, or money ? 
what Were the appliances wjth which 
they begun, and hoped to terminate 
this contest? in truth, they had none / 
whatever. Their chiefs, for the most 
part, were intriguing politicians,— 
not the magnanimous and able leaders 
of a nation awakened by oppression to 
a sense of her wrongs, and fighting 
for the prize of independence. What 
has Colcotroni done, but injured one 
hundred fold, by his vile jealousy and 
dishonesty, the cause which he had 
espoused? (for though opposed to the 
philhellenic party, at first he made 
common cause with them against the 
Turk). What lias Odysseus done, 
bat attempted to raise an indepen¬ 
dent power for himself in Attica ? In . 
short, their leaders, with a single ex¬ 
ception or two, of which Mavrocor- * 
dato is the chief, were either double¬ 
dealing rnenof politics, from the court 
of Constantinople, or uncultivated 
and barbarian robbersfroin themoun- 
tains. Yet, repugnant as tbeir cha¬ 
racters seem, they were far more fit 
to conduct the enterprise than the 
bands who followed them were to 
execute it. These were neither or¬ 
ganized, nor were they armed; nor, 
to supply the want of order and re¬ 
gularity, were they enthusiasts in 
the cause. * ■ 1 • i4 

Without superabundant resources, 
undoubtedly a people may do much 
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in tilt' way of revolution, if they start 
upon their enterprize in strong affec¬ 
tion, and with hearts firmly attached 
to their anticipated independence, 
lint these feelings must be strong 
enough to dissipate fr&m their union 
all regard for self or party. The 
< I reeks neither have resources, nor 
have they this enthusiastic affection 
towards their cause. It is scarcely 
within belief, that a nation, already 
entered on the career of indepen- 
dence^originating in, and depend¬ 
ing CTtirely on themselves and their 
own resources, should have been 
so utteily devoid of all necessa¬ 
ries and means, as the Greeks ac¬ 
tually were when Lord Byron airiv- 
e^among them. One can hardly 
imagine, unless he were convinced 
that a powerful and zealous feeling 
pervaded their whole land, how any 
people, under a Government whose 
resources did not equal the private 
donations of a not very opulent 
1 British nobleman, could look for 
a happy (jonsuinmation to so arduous 
a struggle as the Greeks had com¬ 
menced. Yet such was the actual 
coiuli tion of the people a t M issolonghi, 
where it may be remarked, the spirit 
of freedom was as powerful, and cer¬ 
tainly more unalloyed, than in any 
other part of Greece, and where, al¬ 
so, their resources equalled those of 
the patriots in any other district. 
What conclusion are we to come to, 
when we are told such truths as these, 
that “ Lord Byron contributed more 
from his own purse than the whole 
Government put together,” or that 
“ the poverty of the Government and 
of the town became daily more ap¬ 
parent. They could not furnish the 
soldiers’ rations, nor pay their arrears, 
nor was there forthcoming a single 
farthing of the 1500 dollars 'which 
they had agreed to furnish for the 
fortifications. Thus the whole 
charge fell upon Lord Byron.” What 
conclusion can we draw from these, 
and similar facts might be adduced 
to any extent, than that which we 
have repeatedly stated, viz. that the 
Greeks are involved in a revolution 
which they have not the means of 
supportingin their present condition ? 

. An irregular and inefficiently act¬ 
ing force was the natural consequence 
of their deficiency in monied resour¬ 
ces. This was the crying evil which 


obtruded itself at once on Byron's 
attention, and which lie immediately 
set himself about remedying. The 
progress he made serves but to shew 
the progress the Greeks themselves 
would have made, had they been at 
all previously prepared frfr the task 
they had entered upon./ He suc¬ 
ceeded in forming, at Jviissolonghi, 
an inconsiderable, yet, what might 
have been, an effective force. Since 
bis death, it has been almost wholly 
dissipated, having been, for the most 
part, composed of foreigners and ad¬ 
venturers, who, having no very strong 
self-interest at stake in the question 
of Greek •independence, gradually 
relaxed their discipline, or retired al¬ 
together from the scene of action, 
when the sources of their support 
were dried up on his death. 

The unmanageable and outrageous 
conduct of the Suliotcs, by far the 
bravest set of men in the Greek sol¬ 
diery, is only another confirmation 
of how unripe the Greeks were for 
revolt. The frequent disputes be¬ 
tween them and the tovvns-people of 
Missolonghi is in itself sufficiency 
of proof, that the idea of their inde¬ 
pendence, and necessity of union, 
had gained no ascendancy whatever 
over the private and despicable feel¬ 
ings which have all along guided 
their conduct and actions. The fu¬ 
ture prospects of the revolution, in 
the breasts of a greater part of the 
Greeks, never have exerted more than 
a secondary influence. In their pri¬ 
vate character, the.modern Greeks 
have ever been incapable of trust. In 
their patriotic efforts, this imputation, 
with some trivial exceptions, has not 
been done away. There cannot be 
a more cutting satire upon any set of 
jnen acting the part of patriots, than 
is conveyed in the words of Lord By-, 
ron himself, their fondest friend and 
supporter. When the attack on Le- 
panto was in agitation, Captain Yorko 
proposal bringing a brig off the 
town, to give refuge to the fugitives, 
whether Greeks or Turks. “ For 
Jleaven’ssake,” replied Byron, “don’t 
come, for if they are sure of a place of 
safety, all my troops will run away.” 

The opinions of such a man as 
Lord Byron must always he of the 
utmost importance, more especially 
important when given, as in this in¬ 
stance, candidly, of a people to whose 
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country ami cause lie was sincerely to engage him in one faction or otlici ; 
devoted. We-therefore take the li- letters, messengers, inti igucs, and re- 
berty of transciibin^ two passages, in criminations—nay, each taction had 
which lie speaks of them as soldiers its agents, exerting every art to de- 
and men. Speaking of them in their grade its opponent.'’ To take another 
military capacity, “ he owned he bad example: *• It was added that Col- « 
no great coyfidenceiu his troops, and cotroni was stronger than llieGovern- 
yet he must make use of them, as he ment, and that the Greeks were more 
had no bettef ; and in order to make intent in persecuting and calumiiia- 
thein better, he had no other way ting each other, than in securing the 
than to obtain their confidence by independence of their country. I’m- 
shewing that he had confidence in tunately they were not seiiously 
them. Above all,” he added, “ these menaced from any quarter by the 
si.mi-jjahuakiaxs should never en- enemy. There was more to he feared 
tertaiu the least suspicion of your from their own dissensions than fiorn 
personal courage.” In allusion to the Turks.” 

their private character, “ I begin to Extreme as was their disunion and 
fear,” he said, “ that I have done party-discords at the commencement 
nothing hut lose my time, money, of the revolution, it is a eiicumstance 
and health; but I was prepared lor of fearful aspect, that these have in — 
it. I knew that ours was not a path creased as their cause has advanced, 
of roses, and that I ought to make It was after the affairs of Tliemio- 
up my mind to meet with deception, pyhe, Ipsara, and Samos, that Col- 
aiul calumny, and ingratitude.” cotroni became the renegade to his 

These are the recorded opinions of country’s liberty, and displayed the 
the patriot poet and the friend of dark and dismal \illany pinch his 
Greece. Wc leave them without conduct within these few months, 
any comment of ours—they must back has exhibited. Wliat, then, are 
have their weight—and proceed to we to expect from a people, not only 
bring under the notice of our readers ignorant and‘incapable of action, 
the disunion and party-spiiit which but headed by a set of men in whom 
has all along distracted the councils, vile and abominable selfishness have 
and paratized the efforts of the Greeks, assumed the direction of their con- 
This we shall accomplish most easily, duct ? What but ruin to their cause ? 
by selecting a passage or two from Nor must wc overlook the influence 
Gouut Gamba’s work, which wc do which the character of the modern 
the more willingly, on account of that Greeks—strongly featured as it is— 
author’s known prepossession and will necessarily have over their excr- 
bias towards the cause of Greek in- tions. In modern times, the Gieeks 
dependence. never have possessed any steady 

Adverting to the dissensions in equality of temper; from whatever 
the Morea, between the legislative cause, they have always displayed the - 
and executive bodies, and which had extremes of mental temperament, 
induced the latter to resort to vio- Sanguine enthusiasts to-day, depress- 
lonee, “ It was melancholy indeed,” ed and melancholy on the morrow,— 
says Count Gamba, “ that the fond haughty, impetuous,—daring at one 
hopes of the Christian world should time, at another cringing, dispirited, 
he thus frustrated in such a favour- castdown. No people haveever shewn 
able juncture, by the petty dissen- themselves less able than they arc 
sions and selfish views of a few chiefs, of keeping up any high and fixed 
and after so many heroic exertions.” determination, when their circum- 
So also, when talking of Lord Uyron’s stances have rendered it absolutcly- 
arrival in Greece; As soon as it indispensable that it should he main-, 
was known that an English nobleman tained ; aud no pimple, in spite ol 
of great fame, and—wliat acted not all their natural gaiety of temper, 
less powerfully on the imagination have shewn themselves more subject 
of the Greeks—of great wealth, ex- to casual depression from inadequate 
aggerated, notwithstanding his cf~ causes. 

forts to undeceive them, was at (2c- Now what must be the Cortsequcn- 
phalouia, it is easier to conceive than ccs to a people with whom the most,, 
idate the various means employed important and arduous concerns are 
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to be directed by habitudes of mind 
such as these ? They live, and move, 
and act, in a land of hallucination ; 
the slaves of, imagination and mo¬ 
mentary feeling, their conduct nc- 
> eessarily must be wavering and in¬ 
decisive. Their judgment, at the 
present moment, is unripe and feeble 
—at best a species of natural cunning 
—and they have had no education 
to foster and-strengthen it. No doubt, 
the Greeks have often evidenced, in 
their character, a quick susceptibility 
to instantaneous and strong excita¬ 
tion. Their two revolutions (if they 
may be so called) towards the end of 
the last century, shew how ready 
they are, under the impression of the 
moment, to rush blindfold into the 
midst of groat and evident dan¬ 
ger ; but then they also shew how 
easily the current of their high- 
wrought feeling is stemmed, and how 
inconsiderable the obstacles required 
to dash even their proudest aspira¬ 
tions. 

t This peculiar character of the un¬ 
educated Greeks—the variability and 
susceptibility of. their temper—will 
prejudice their cause, be it successful 
or not; but tenfold will it injure tile 
future bettering tlfe condition of 
Greece, if her present attempt, be 
frustrated. Her .population will then 
sink into a state of wishlessness, from 
winch long years may elapse before 
any of her latent energies again start 
into action, or the recollection of her 
unsuccess be effaced from her me¬ 
mory. Greece ought first, therefore, 
to have disincumbered herself—and 
there was in her power a possibility 
to have done so to a certain extent— 
of the influence which the. natural 
character of her people must exert 
over her cause, before she had put 
it to so severe a trial as she lias 
now done. A few years would have 
completed it, for the means wera al¬ 
ready in operation. Knowledge had 
been beguu to be diffused amongst. 
them, and a system of education 
might easily have been contrived to 
diffuse it Mill imire. By educating 
the judgment, tnis last would then 
unavoidably, and at once, have as¬ 
serted its Hue place, and*restrained 
and checked the natural impetuosity 
of the national character. As it now 
is, their whole conduct has been 
guided by u want of forethought and 
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consideration ; the affections which 
they ought to have devoted exclu¬ 
sively tp their country have been 
forgot, in the changeableness, variety, 
or strength, of private feeling,—in 
the bitterness of vile; paltry, party- 
spirit,—and in the gratification of 
petty individual enmity.- 

Outbreakings of irregular and dis¬ 
orderly temper we must expect to 
find among every people, more or 
less, whatever may he the cause in 
which they are connected- But when 
carried to the extent we have seen 
them in Greece, and allowed to com¬ 
mingle with, and direct their most 
serious concernments, their influence 
must injure the eventual success of 
the Greek cause. It is impossible 
not to regret, that the very source 
and root of this bane—their igno¬ 
rance—should hay$ been allowed to 
remain unmolested in its long-estab¬ 
lished strength. 11 might have been 
done away with to no unavailable 
extent, we repeat it again, had the 
minds of the Greeks been cleared ol‘ 
the mists of prejudice and unculti¬ 
vation, before they had entered on 
iftiy revolution ; for they arc a people 
not without capabilities—nay, of the 
very highest natural capabilities; 
but then they are a people whp re¬ 
quire years of education to obliterate 
the deep canker which has reduced 
them to the very brink of dissolution, 
and to place tnem again before the 
world in their full, brilliant, and 
reiterated glory. 

In conclusion of thecjvil and moral 
condition of .the Greeks, we gather 
these undenied and undeniable facts 
—that they were at the commence¬ 
ment of the revolution, and are still, 
in a state of extreme moral degrada¬ 
tion,—that they have not now, nor 
ever .have had, any important resour¬ 
ces in men or money,—that what re¬ 
sources they have are disorganized, 
irregular, and inefficient—that dis¬ 
union and jealousy, for the most part, 
are the great jnoving principles of 
their conduct;—in short, that they 
have little patriotism amongst them, 
and “what of it they do possess, is 
neutralized in its effects by their de¬ 
basements 

Under what greater disadvantages 
could it have been possible for a 
people to begin the arduous task of 
national reformation ? The Greeks 
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have started with all these, and with 
other impediments to boot, impedi¬ 
ments? which originated in the rela- 
tions existing between the different 
communities of Europe, and their 
own relations with their more imme¬ 
diate neighbours. To say the least 
of it, it was imprudent to risk an at¬ 
tempt of thif nature at a time when 
every kingdom and potentate of Eu¬ 
rope were in jealous vigil over the 
equalization of power which the last 
peace had established, and when all 
were dnxioue and ready to crush at 
the very outset the remotest attempt 
to disturb the ^ale. Tq say the 
least of it, it discovered a want of 
foresight and a rashness in the Greeks 
to have raised the banner of inde¬ 
pendence, before first attempting to 
correct the known disunion and dis¬ 
severance of their own component 
parts. The Albanians and Wala¬ 
chians were men who should have 
been induced to make, and would 
have made common cause with the 
Greeks, had the latter but delayed 
for a few years, until the former had 
entirely completed within themselves 
the dislike and contempt of the Porte 
with which the revolt of Ali Pacha 
had inspired them, until, in short, all 
Greece had been trained and discip¬ 
lined for the enterprize. 

The Moslem power, besides, was 
every year wasting in a slow but sure 
decay, while education and commerce 
were spreading r\ot imperceptibly 
among the Greeks.. Left undisturb¬ 
ed, the former would have given up, 
unconscious to itself, every strong re¬ 
striction it possessed over the people; 
while the latter would have been se¬ 
curely unloosening every tie the 
other might still, in its death-grasp, 
have retained over them. As it has 
been, what must be the consequences 
of this premature essay? In the 
first place, it will awaken the Turks 
to a consideration of the actual state 
of their dominion over Greece. Their 
attention being thus directed towards 
what rt ought to have been the inte-< 
rest of the Greeks to have kept them 
in unsuspecting ignorance of, they 
cannpt fail to perceive at once the at¬ 
tenuated remnant, ami really vision¬ 
ary existence of their former political 
power over that land. Aroused to 
such a consciousness, their energies, 
crazy and torpid as they arc, may be 


called forth into unusual exertion. 
And considering how much the limits 
of independence have bceh *contract- 
ed in Eastern Greece, Crete, and the 
Morca, since 1822, and how little, if 
any thing, extended since that time 
in the islands or^lsewhere, it is far 
from a distempered apprehension, if 
we should fear that’ the Greeks may 
again tremble beneath the Crescent 
waved over their land, imbrued in 
still deeper dyes of blood and fearful 
tyranny than they have yet beheld 
it. But even should the contrary be 
the result, and Turkey, by remain¬ 
ing in her present inertness and 
apathy, allow the Greeks to wrest 
from her, one by one, every bold she 
has over them, until she shall retain 
not one foot of land, and not one 
word of power, over the whole extent 
of their country, it seems to us, in¬ 
deed, a matter of extreme doubt' 
how far even this liberation will bet¬ 
ter their condition. 

Some have said that any change 
were preferable to Greece, than that 
she should longer continue under the 
established tyranny of Turkey. We 
allow in full, that the despotism and 
inhumanity of this power has wi¬ 
thered up within the Greeks every 
native energy, and left scarce “ a last 
and lingering look" of their former 
spirit throughout the whole of that 
unhappy people ;—we allow in full, 
that it would be difficult to conceive 
a situation in which the faculties of 
the human mind have less room to 
expand into a self-consciousness of 
their own power, than when placed 
under the blind, severe, and uncon¬ 
trolled policy of the court of Con¬ 
stantinople;—we allow in full, that, 
in their day, the Greeks have had 
too melancholy reason to curse the 
domination she has lorded over them ; 
but we say, that her domination was 
mitigated, and was every day becom¬ 
ing Jess and less bitterly felt ; and 
we cannot admit that the Greeks, 
were they, utterly, to-morrow, to 
break asundqr and cast off every tie 
with which she has bound them, 
would add one single mite to their 
future independence, or security, or 
happiness. 

As they are at present, they have 
neither the power nor the knowledge 
within themselves to seetire their 
freedom, when it is in theil’ possession. 
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on any firm basis, unles§ they can 
secure tin: lull advantage* of every 
step they*gain, by making it a van¬ 
tage-ground on which they can firm¬ 
ly bottom their liberties ; they make 
no advances whatever in establishing 
their after glory, nay even their fu¬ 
ture safety. Simula ever the thral¬ 
dom of the Turk .be thrown down, 
what will hinder 11 recce from becom¬ 
ing the prey of any Government, base 
enough to step forward and avail it¬ 
self of her internal confusion ? Hea¬ 
ven knows, there are such powers 
close by : at this very moment, the 
friends of Gieeee are waiting with 
anxious expectation to leant the re¬ 
sult of the deliberations at St. I’eteis- 
burgh. Hut should she even remain 
unharmed and untouched by other 
powers, her own disunion and de¬ 
gradation would plunge her as deep 
as ever into the gulph from which 
she is now attempting to emerge. 
Every true admirer of Greece would 
rather sorrow over her as she now is, 
than look upon her land parcelled 
out into a number of insignificant 
and inglorious communities, torn 
asunder by dissension, and preclud¬ 
ing the hope of ever again behold¬ 
ing Greece united as Greece ought 
to be united. Greece must be free 
aiul wholly free,—a land of liberty 
and strength,—or better far for her 
that the name of fiu.ehom had never 
sounded on her ears, only to be in¬ 
distinctly understood, and to be rea¬ 
lized in what, in fact, would be but 
slavery under another name. Greece 
has no medium ; if she would again 
relight her splendour among the 
nations, she must either shake her¬ 
self independent, and secure her 
freedom on the safe footing of a re- 
vigorated and well-ordered constitu¬ 
tion, or better that she should still 
remain in the bondage she has long 
endured. She cannot take up a 
middle ground, and follow half mea¬ 
sures, else she will open upon herself 
the flood-gates which, though the 
Mahometan power may be swept 
away in the torrent, will tear asunder 
and hurl away every embankment on 
which her civil existence possibly can 
rate. N or would it alter thccase though 
itwere certain that knowledge was 
silently spreading over the great mass 
W the Greek population, as they ad¬ 
vanced in their career of indepen¬ 


dence. The foundations of their fu¬ 
ture political fabric, if any such be in 
progression, will be laid in unrfluca- 
tiou, anjJ be the handiwork of young 
and inexperienced craftsmen. Un- 
stable, and ill-arranged, they may be 
demolished ere well begun ; at all 
events, their imperfections will extend 
to the future building, jjnd, from the 
present hazardous situation of Greece, 
may nullify all the after expertness 
of more matured knowledge. 

“ Greece,” says Lord Byron, in a 
letter to Mavrocordato, is at pre¬ 
sent placed between three measuits, 
— either to reconquer her liberty, to 
become »a dcpeiidance of the sove¬ 
reigns of Europe, or to return to a 
Turkish province. She has the 
choice only of these three alterna¬ 
tives. Civil war is hut a road which 
leads to the two latter. If she is 
desirous of the fate of Wallachia and 
the Crimea, she may obtain it to¬ 
morrow ; if of that of Italy, the day 
after; but if she wishes to become 
truly Greece, free and independent, 
she must resolve to-day, or hlio will 
never again have the opportunity.” 

Unfortunately, however, Greece 
is in that situation in which she can 
neither adopt nor follow out any re¬ 
solution which is likely to be of any 
service to her. The only hope she 
can look forward to is, that she may 
acquire some years of rest to renovate 
her strength, and to allay her own 
intestine disturbances. Let her not 
attempt to hew down the power of 
the Turk in her present state of inex¬ 
perience, if she is to receive no be¬ 
nefit from it but to he mangled in 
its fall. Let her train up her popu¬ 
lation to the combat, before she put 
deadly weapons in their hands, which 
may turn upon themselves. Above 
all, let her not delude herself in the 
idea that she may raise a constitu¬ 
tion now, in her immaturity, which 
shall be a fit guerdon of her perilous 
strife, or which shall secure to her 
the lasting happiness, comfort, ami 
light, of independence. 

Some may deem, that all those 
dark forebodings which now appear 
to cloud thefuture prospects of Greece 
are overdrawn. Would to God, we 
answer, that they may be so! and 
would to God that a brighter sky, 
though at present obscured from our 
eyes, were about to break over the 
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“ land of the many-laurelled hrave" ther jjpW mnarkfl on the manner 
-~and % that we may again behold this in which the Greek revolution has 
illustrious people and their coun- been conducted ; but -we have al- 
trv rise like a phoenix, from her ready gone beyond tlje limits we 
ashes, out of this revolution, and once had prescribed for ourselves, and 
more be Grecians and Greece,! probably also tile patience of our 

A< yaj utv Seu/ecroio uhs readers ; we defer them, therefore, to 

Ivvxifinu ■ another opportunity, when we shall 

N otjQjiv d'7rfix.(ii\pcti, ort ftiv fo6(>os ethoj have occasion to bbserve on the ques- 

tion of Britain recognizing Grecian 
*flj ol TiVftiot KoCha. TrKQiaatTau, oTx Tif * independence, and also on the real 
uuts advantages derived by Greece from 

'A vfyuvau vo'muv SuvpeunriTcu, o; ksv the attempts made in England to 
rhrcti. • Iliad XVIII. Mlth line, educate her population. • 

We had intended to offer still far- Edinburgh , 1825. 

MEMORIALS OF THE RIGHT HON. JAMES OSWALD OF DUNNIKIER*. 

'We receive with no ordinary plea- either case, howevej*, we can arrive at 
sure every addition to the informa- pretty just conclusions. In the for-, 
tion we possess regarding the his- mer, the process is easy and direct, 
tory or the literature of past times, the writer having done all fer the 
However slight the accession, it al- reader—in the latter, it is more dif- 
raost always enables us to supply ficult, and the result is less gratify- 
existing defects, or correct previous ing, the reader being obliged most 

* impressions. In this point of view, frequently to draw conclusions of am 
the publication of every relic of men exactly ’opposite tendency to those, 
who have been distinguished either which the writer wished to convey. 
by their literary attainments or their But in both cases, our opinions may 
political situation, is of great ini- in general be formed with tolerable 
’tportance, and is, in truth, a sort of accuracy, and simply because episto- 

J duty which their successors owe lary writings always bear a direct re- ; 
alike to them and to us—to them, as ference to the mind of the writer; 
exhibiting their characters to poste- and no man is able to write much of 
rity in a true light, and to us, as himself,. without affording either a . 
enabling us, not only to form an ac- straight or a circuitous route to a 
f curate judgment of the past,, bp t knowledge of his head and his heart. 

* thereby to make a more correct esti-% The volume before us, though it 
mate of the future. If this observa-, - does not add much to our previous, 
tion is particularly applicable to any knowledge respecting the writers of 
one branch of the remains of emi- the letters contained in it, or the in- . 
nent men, it is to their epistolary dividual to whom they were address- 
writings—those delighful records of ed, is a pretty good illustration of 
the mind, which exhibit its inmost the foregoing remains. We find ire,-,, 
receteses, and unfold its secret work- it a great number of letters, relating 
ings. It is in these compositions * chiefly to our history and literature'* 
that we trace most readily the writer's about the middle of the last century* 
motives, and detect his springs of* a period of much interest, both in a? 
action. If unstudied, or thrown off political and literary point of view, 
in haste, they display his character The writers, too, are very numerous, 
in a manner at once interesting and and hence we have very few letters t 
satisfactory ; if carefully elaborated, from each,—of some, indeed, we have 
and- anxiously polished, they teach only one specimen. Yet isolated and , 
us that there is something to be con- imperfect as the letters are, we ven%,, 
cealed, or that there is a littleness ture, to, assert, that there is scarcely ' 
which deals in mystery, or an obli» a writer in the volume of wnonY, 
quity which dreads di^closttre. In, they do not-furnish some traits whicn 

» • Memorials of the Public tife and C&racWt Of the Bight Hon. Jamas Oswald 
of Dunnikier. Contained in .a correspondence with some of the moot fr. Jinguished 
men of the lost century. Edinburgh: Constable”# 1 Co* 18W.""/, ^ ,vl ' 
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enable us either to .form a’* new esti¬ 
mate, or to correct our previous 
opinion of his worth or of his talents. 
It is on this account that we regard 
the volume as an instructive one, and 
are disposed to acknowledge the la¬ 
bours of its editor with thankfulness, 
though we certainly must regret that 
it does not contain more to gratify 
our curiosity. But we shall give 
our readers an opportunity of judg¬ 
ing for themselves. 

\Ve presume it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to premise, that the late Mr Os¬ 
wald of Dunnikier, during a political 
life of nearly thirty years, (fiom 
1741 to 17<j8,) lived on terms of 
friendship with many of the distin¬ 
guished political and literary cha¬ 
racters of that period. With the 
former, his sueccssi\e official situa¬ 
tions of Commissioner of the Navy, 
Lord of Trade, Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury, and Treasurer of Ireland, 
brought him into immediate contact; 
with the latter, his literary acquire¬ 
ments, his fine taste, and open man¬ 
ners, placed him at once on the foot¬ 
ing of a patron and friend. By both, 
his integrity, his patriotism, and his 
benevolence, were duly appreciated, 
and procured for him a large portion 
of their esteem and regard. The cor¬ 
respondence of such a man must 
have been voluminous and extreme¬ 
ly valuable, but unfortunately the 
greater number of "his manustfripts 
was consumed by an accidental fire, 
and it is merely the remnant which 
escaped destruction that now makes 
its appearance. We regret this cir¬ 
cumstance exceedingly, and every 
person at all acquainted with the 
merits and habits of the late Mr Os¬ 
wald, or interested in the literary 
history of our country, must partici¬ 
pate in our sorrow. Mr Oswald was 
no ordinary statesman, whose life 
was spent in the heartless routine of 
official duty. He mingled the la¬ 
bours of the state with literary en¬ 
joyment, and the practice of pure 
and extensive benevolence. He was 
the warm admirer and protector of 
genius, and to some of the literary 
ornaments of his own country in par¬ 
ticular, he was not merely the con¬ 
stant and judicious friend, but die 
impartial critic and steady counsellor. 
Bat we must refer jach of our read-' 
era as may wish to peruse a more en- 
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larged account of Mr Oswald’s life 
and manners, to a very neat am! mo¬ 
dest preface by the Editor of the pre¬ 
sent volume, who, though he avows 
himself a descendant, has executed 
his task with commendable delicacy 
and impartiality. 

The first letters in the volume, and, 
we regret to add, almost the only let¬ 
ters written by Mr Oswald himself, 
which have been preserved, are those 
addressed to Lord Karnes, and in¬ 
serted in 'Woodhouselee’s elegant me¬ 
moirs of his Lordship. With these 
our readers must be familiar, and we 
proceed, therefore, to extract a spe¬ 
cimen from the pen of the celebrated 
Judge to whom they were addressed. 
It is somewhat vexatious to think, 
that an acute philosopher, and a 
learned man, like Lord Karnes, was 
obliged to undergo the mortification 
of witnessing others prcfeired to him¬ 
self, persons whose claims could only 
exist in ministerial favour, and whose 
very names perished with their own ' 
inglorious existence. But such was 
the lamentable exercise of ministe¬ 
rial power in those times, and, un¬ 
fortunately for our poor neglected 
country, we have, till of late, seen hut 
too much of the same influence bane- 
fully exerted in our own times, and 
we have only now to admire the good 
humour and good sense with which 
his Lordship speaks of liis disap¬ 
pointments. 

I.oul Kiimi t to Mi Onmtd. 

Eriinhurpl., (ith Man'll 1 ~ fO , 

I lay hold of, as a pretext lor writing, 
the opportunity I have to congratulate 
you upon your victory over ’Ihurot, but 
not upon his death ; for lie was a man 
not less eminent for humanity than gal¬ 
lantry. 

I understand from Mr l.’dny, that a re¬ 
monstrance is presuited to the Treasury, 
with respect to the tax given to many 
Itoyat Burghs, of two pennies jx-r pint of 
ale brewed and sold within their town. 

I cannot help joining in this remonstrance; 
for experience has proved it a most hurt¬ 
ful tax, not less to tho revenue than to 
the landed interest. I am preparing some 
materials to set this in the clearest light. 

In the mean time, l beg you’ll talk to Mr 
Townsend, if not past remedy, to forbear 
hurting his town of Dalkeith, by intro¬ 
ducing that tax?there. ’ 

Our President cannot last long, t’.m 
you do ahythiog tor roe to prevent repeat- 
cd disgraces ? I have no objection against 
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the Justico.Clerk,‘or Minto, as'elder 
judges, besides the hope of being elbowed 
into .^Justiciary gown. But I shall think 
it a bitter pill to have tlfc Advocate put 
over my head. ,Nor, at any rate, will 
this measure answer, for he will ruin the 
Court. He has neither temper nor law 
to do any good there. I would not, how¬ 
ever, be a burden upon your shoulders. 
Bather than £ivc you much trouble, 1 
would drop all pretensions. 

Yours, 

(Signed) IIkney Home. 

W ie now present our readers with 
a very-pleasing letter from the pen 
of our celebrated historian, llume. 
It is one which does honour equally 
to the writer,-and to him to whom it 
was addressed ; and is valuable, we 
think, in another respect, inasmuch 
as it shews, that though Hume may 
be justly accused of many partialities 
in his great work, lie was in general 
neither intentionally prejudiced, nor 
careless in his search after facts. 

Mr D. Ilmue to Mr Oswald. 

Deaii Silt, 

I am to give you great and very hearty 
thanks for your care in providing for my 
cousin at my desire. The quickness in 
doing it, and the many obliging circum¬ 
stances attending that good oliicc, I shall 
riot readily forget. What is usual, they 
-say, makes little impression ; but that 
this rule admits of exceptions, I feel upon 
every instance of your friendship. 

Mr Mure told me that you had under¬ 
taken to get satisfaction with regard to 
the old English subsidies. 1 cannot satis¬ 
fy myself on that head ; but 1 iind that all 
historians and antiquarians are as much 
nt a loss. The nobility, 1 observe, paid 
according to their rank and quality, not 
their estates. The counties were subject¬ 
ed to no valuation, but it w as in the pow er 
of the commissioners to sink the sums 
demanded upon every individual, without 
raising it upon others ; and they practis¬ 
ed this art when discontented with the 
Court, os Charles complains of with re¬ 
gard to the subsidies voted hy his third 
Parliament. Yet it seems certain that 
there must have been some rule of esti¬ 
mation. What was it P whv was it so 
variable ? Lord Stratford raised an Irish 
subsidy from £’. 12,000 to £.40,000 by 
changing [the] rule of valuation, but the 
Irish Parliament, after his impeachment, 
brought it down again. If Mr Harding 
undertakes the solution of this matter,’ it 
wilt he requisite to have these diflici^ties 
in h in eye. I am glad to heat that wc 
arc to have your company heirc this sum¬ 


mer, and that I shall have an opportunity 
of talking over this, and many other sub¬ 
jects, where I want your advice and opi¬ 
nion. The more I advance in my work, 
the more am I convinced that the His¬ 
tory of England has nevrt- yet been writ¬ 
ten, not only for style, which is notorious 
to all the world, but also for matter ; such 
is the ignorance and partiality of all our 
historians. Hapm, whom I had an es¬ 
teem for, is totally despicable. I may be 
liable to the reproach of ignorance, but I 
am certain of escaping that of partiality. 
The truth is, there is so much reason to 
blame and praise, alternately, King and 
Parliament, that I am afraid the mixture 
of both in my composition being so equal, 
may pass sometimes for an affectation, 
and not the result of judgment and evi¬ 
dence. Of tins you shall be judge ; for 
1 am resolved to encroach on your leisure 
and patience; Quern vet o arrijmit, tenet 
occiditqut 1 eg/:ndo. Let me hear of you 
as you pass through the town, that we 
may concert measures for my catching 
you idle, and without company, at Kirk- 
aldy. I am, dear Sir, 

Yours affectionately, 
(Signed) David Hume. 

We pass over various letters from 
Mr Home, the author of Douglas, to 
whom Mr Oswald proved a valuable 
friend, that we may present our read¬ 
ers with an extract from a letter of Dr 
Hugh Blair ; and we call their at¬ 
tention to this extract, chiefly because 
it shews, that the silly cant which 
prevails anVbng the moderates, as 
they are styled, in our clerical courts 
at the present day, is the heir-loom 
of their predecessors, aud has been 
the ground-work of all the selfish 
aud unprincipled applications of a 
party for ministerial patronage du¬ 
ring the last century. What will our 
readers think of the philanthropy 
and candour of this elegant sermou- 
writer, when he finds him branding 
his opponents in the church court as 
factious men, who are not the friends 
of Government find law? But our 
surprise need not end here: the very 
same phrases are employed at this ‘ 
hour by those clergymen who still 
form the dominant party in the 
church, in reference to their fellow- 
members, whose abilities, and seal, 
in the discharge of their duty, are 
a daily aud hourly satire on the 
religious apathy and worldly pur¬ 
suits of their self-styled mode¬ 
rate" brethren. Jlu* it, is to 
■ ■ , v 
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hear Dr Blair’s nostrum for sound 
church government, as it was pressed 
upon a servant of the crown, and a 
dispenser of crown patronage, sixty 
or seventy years ago. 

The Rev. Hugh Blair to Mr Oswald. 

Dear Sir, 

Mr Shaw informed you by last post of 
th^sudden death of our friend, poor Dr 
Jardinc. Few things could have happen¬ 
ed more affecting to the circle of his 
friends and companions ; and, in the pre¬ 
sent situation of affairs in the church, it 
is a real and great public loss. Two offi¬ 
ces arc vacated by his death, besides that 
of minister of Edinburgh,—one of the 
Deans of the Chapel Royal, and Dean to 
the Order of the Thistle. The last he got 
' created for himself, without any salary, 
but the perquisite of £.50 upon the in¬ 
stalment of every new knight. It is of 
the very greatest importance to us that 
these offices be bestowed upon moderate 
clergymen, especially after the late pre¬ 
ferment to the Chaplainry of Stirling Cas¬ 
tle. The Lord Chief Baron informed me 
of the plan which you was so good as to 
concert with him and Lord Northumber¬ 
land in my favour. 1 submit most entire¬ 
ly to- you and him whether it he proper 
to make any application for ine. Dr 
Jtobertson, 1 know, has writ to Sir Alex- 
under Gilmour and Air Dempster, repre¬ 
senting, that, unless the ministry choose 
to bestow those marks of their counte¬ 
nance upon such clergymen as are friends 
to Government and law, he, for his part, 
w ill entirely w ithdraw from all sort of 
church business and management ; and he 
has mentioned I)r Drysdalc, (for whom 
he had before applied for Stirling Castle, 
without knowing that I was on the field,) 
myself, and Mr Lindsay, (whom Mr 
'• Hume insisted he should name,) as'pro¬ 
per persons. I believe Solicitor Dundns 
lias recommended Mr Webster, and one 
Dundas: if they should be the men, fac¬ 
tion will lie understood to be supported 
*from abov e ; and it is in vain to think of 
- supporting the cause of patronage any lon¬ 
ger in this country. I have writ to I a/rd 
’ Northumberland and tfle Chief Baron by 
■ jjaat p<»t, uncertain, indeed, whether the 
last be now in London dr not. Mrs Blair 
, Joins with me in begging to have our best 
respects presented to Mrs Oswald and you; 
ahd 1 ever am, with the highest respect 
and esteem, dear Sir, 

Your moat obedient, 
and obliged humble servant, 

(Signed) Huuh Blair. 

Justice cpmpelt us to make room 

ior a ; 
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vost Stewart of Edinburgh, who was 
tried for favouring the rebellion of 
1745, and wl\p is very generally be¬ 
lieved, at this time, to have been 
friendly to the claims of the Pre¬ 
tender ; we give it without comment. 

Mr Arch. Stewart to Mr Oswald. 

Dear SiA, 

Never poor man was rtiore unmerci¬ 
fully persecuted by the malice of party 
'’rage than I have been, from the breaking 
‘ out of the Rebellion here to this day. 
Little minds have always recourse to low 
artifices; and this Rebellion, when it was 
first talked of, was not much dreaded ; 
but it happened at a time when our city 
elections were coming on. when it grew 
more seilous. One would have thought, 
how to suppress it would have boert the 
uppermost thought with everybody ; hut 
I found, to my sorrow, how to distress 
inc, and ruin my credit with the town, 
,was what employed their minds full as 
much. I am thus far in my way to Lon¬ 
don, where I am willing to encounter all 
their malice, and wish to have my actions 
sifted to the bottom. I only give you 
the trouble of this, to acquaint you of a 
fact that happened lately. 

I was ruling on from my brother's 
house, seven days ago, to take leave of 
im wife and family before I set out for 
London, When I came to Bellinford, 
.James Steel, the landlord, and his wife, 
seemed much surprised to see me. I ask¬ 
ed them why ? did they think I was 
dead ?—No ; but Sir Charles Gilmer’s 
servant had been there, and had told iu 
the kitchen, before them and all the ser¬ 
vants, that he himself had seen me march 
by Libber ton at the head of the Pretend¬ 
er'* artillery. 1 don't doubt but this man 
is ready to swear to it. But 1 thank God 
I have many creditable witnesses that 1 
was not within thirty miles of Edinburgh 
for some- t|aya before their march; and, 
at the time- he mentions, I was at my 
brother's house here, along with Major 
Cochrane, John CuuUs,nnd several others. 
I went to Lord Minto’s next dav, where 
I stayed five nights, nnd then'returned 
to this country, and from here to Bellin¬ 
ford, as I told you. Upon my return 
here, I wax told that the Newcastle pa- 
per had put me in, as having taken the 
command of .500 horse, which is about 
the number that marched with the artil¬ 
lery, us I am told; and I fancy that it 
proceeds frony the same information. No 
dflUbt the other papers will transcribe 
this paragraph into theirs, and this report 
wii) bo believed over the whole kingdom. 
I have here enclosed the pU|tcr, and 
wijpji a crow the part that relates 
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to me. I refer it to you, and my other 
friends, what’s proper to be done in this 
inattJr. But I think *tis right the world 
should know the truth; and,, my dear 
James, if you have any credit still to give 
to a man the yporld has bespattered, I 
give you my word v that neither you, nor 
any of those gentlctn&n' that have ever 
honoured me with their friendship, shall, 
need to blustl for any act of treachery or 
cowardice of mine, whatever they may 
say behind my back. My compliments 
to all friends, whom I hope to see soon, 
if I can make my way through the mob 
of the severa* towns 1 must pass through, 
who dre all inflamed against me, by the 
malice of my countrymen. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

(Signed) Alien. Stewart. 

We should gladly have trans¬ 
ferred to our pages a specimen of 
the epistolary powers of the accom¬ 
plished Lord Elibank, but our li¬ 
mits forbid ; and, for the same rea¬ 
son, we cannot quote any of the 
amusing letters of the Earl of Find- 
later. There are many other letters 
following these, which we willingly 
pass over, as they almost wholly 
consist of applications for Mr Os¬ 
wald's influence towards procuring 
situations for the writers or their 
friends, and aie not very remark¬ 
able, either for their intrinsic worth, 
or the celebrity of the names ap¬ 
pended to them. We have made 
room, however, for a pretty long let¬ 
ter from Sir Hew Dalrymple of 
North Berwick, M. 1*. at the time 
when a candidate of more minis¬ 
terial influence than himself was 
about to supersede him in the re¬ 
presentation of the county of Had¬ 
dington, as it contaius some perti¬ 
nent reflections and allusions to liv- 
, ing characters, which we wish to 
place on our pages, and is, besides, 
.very creditable to the writer's talents 
and feelings. 

Sir //. Dalrymple to Mr Oswald. 

Dear James, 

I mu much obliged to you for your 
last. Yodr observation on my situation 
is just. Hard it must be for a private 
man, let his interest be never so good, 
to struggle against the favourite and di¬ 
rector of a minister, who has governed “ 
this.country so long, and who, for many, 
years, has conferred no reward but by 
the direction of him who la. neat my 
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opponent, and who, of consequence, has 
all the [lower, of the Crown in his hands. 

' Lord Coulston has never had any op¬ 
portunity to know of the agreement be¬ 
tween Milton and me i he has broke 
oil’ friendship with me, because, he says, 

I would not follow his advice. If he 
knew himself, he would see how little 
capable he is of giving any directions, for, 
of all thwnen 1 have known, he.is the 
least knowing in the ways of the world : 
application to business he possesses; as 
to men and politics, he is a child; his 
ambition, and not his heart, directs him 
at present. 1 am told he is flattered 
with the hopes of being Justice Clerk, at 
least the fiist Justiciary Judge. 1 think 
he is incapable of giving evidence in the 
point between Milton and me, because 
he knows he speaks the words of Mil¬ 
ton, not his own, if he does so. 1 send , 
j ou enclosed the full stale of the affair, 
for which 1 will* pass my honour and 
oath. Perhaps l may be blinded in that 
concern myself; if you think me wrong, 
tell me so. I believe, before my friend 
Coulston was so compliant to their de- ■ 
sires, they had doubt of carrying the 
county, and doubts of Lord Twcedale’s 
assistance. I have undoubted evidence 
that Milton pressed his son-iu-law, Wed- 
derburn, to stand for the county, or 
towns, lost October, before the Duke of, 
Argyle, at Inverary. Mr Charters tpld 
me that Wedderburn told him so him-' 
Self: Milton’s design then was to turn 
me out of both. I presume, his love 
for the money it must have cost prevent¬ 
ed the execution of that plan. He has no 
way of carrying either of the elections at 
present, but by heaping othccs and places 
on a number of genilenien, or their con- 
noxious, to influence them against me. 
The agreement he alleges to have becq 
betwixt him and me docs not carry the 
face of common sense, for, in the coun¬ 
ty, he shews so few friends, that, after 
Lord Twcedale brings him ten votes, 
and Lord Elibank makes two new ones 
for him, and the Dukes of Argyle and 
Atholc bring in all their friends, and all 
the men in oliice and court dependents’, 
his success is still very uncertain; and 
if the Duke of Newcastle gives me his 
influence as well as name, I really think 
I shall lieat him; and, without any in¬ 
terest, I run him to u„ very few votes : 
so fordoes my real interest suipasaw-hiit 
In the burghs. I hold the town of North 
Berwick, nnd have, besides, an old and 
i natural interest in the towns ot Had-' 
dington and Lauder; Lord Milton has 
none, but what lie wet^UiJi to as the 
dircepir of the Boards of Customs and 
£xcisc£ r Bud what he commands as sub- 
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minister of this country. You may be¬ 
lieve I had in view something more solid 
than the countenance of such a man to 
make me enter into an agreement with 
him at a time be was endeavouring to 
oppress me, and who formerly had done 
me family injuries in a way I scorn to 
make mention of. I have for many 
years been connected to the Duke of 
Argyle from lo\ c and desire *to follow 
him. I think lie has returned me well 
for my good w ishes. I thank God, it is 
in the power of no nun to do me much 
hurt. I may be turned out of Parlia¬ 
ment, bui ni} interest, when I am out, 
will ever be respectable, and to be 
courted by any who have a mind to get 
into tins county, or burghs. Whatever 
my condition may be, my views arc 
very limited. I should wish to sec my 
, country freed from little home tenants ; 
and, as it is a part of the great empire 
of Britain, I hope to see it subject to the 
King and liis minister alone, and not 
governed by one who can do much hurt, 
and little good, within the sphere lie has 
usurped. 

But I shall tire you no more. I never 
tun politically mad for above half an hour. 
Adieu. (No signature.) 

One more letter and we have done. 

It is one of a number addressed to 
Mr Oswald, by Governor Murray, 

. of whom the editor speaks in the 
following terms: 

The Honourable General James Mur¬ 
ray was the gallant companion and asso¬ 
ciate of Wolfe, the intrepid defender of 
Quebec, and the |>crsori chosen to follow 
Up the plans of bis immortal commander. 
Latterly, lie resisted the combined force 
of France and Spain at Minorca, till the 
garrison, Masted by casualties and dis¬ 
ease, was no longer equal to the duties of 
defence. General Murray was a distin¬ 
guished officer ; hut the warmth and vi- 
vacity of his temper sometimes gave un¬ 
due advantages to those whom, in the 
exercise of hts civil functions, he had to 
regulate and control- Something of this 
kind transpires in these letters, in which 
the unbounded confidence he reposed in 
Mr Oswald’s friendship and counsel it 
Itlso very conspicuous. 

We allow this veteran to speak 
for himself. 

' f * 

Governor Murray to Mr Oswald. 

Dear Si*, 

My friend Maitland assures toe of what 
I was confident of, the continuation of 
your friendship. He likewise tcfl|vme, v -, 
that you was pleased to, ask him how I, , 
would like to be disposed of at the Pcncd? * 
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If Canada i$ ceded to us, I oppiehend the 
colony must he under the direction of one 
governor. Mr Gage, 1 believe, is pushing 
for the command ; he came over my head 
before, and, as I am the only governor at 
present who has the honour of a commis¬ 
sion from his Majesty, to be superseded 
by him a second time will be too much 
for my philosophy. I have really taken 
great pains to mukc mysclf>equal to the 
task of the government in question, and 
I Hatter myself his Majesty could not em¬ 
ploy anybody who would be more agree¬ 
able to the people, because, in their great 
distress, I had opportunities of ingratia¬ 
ting myself with them, which may never 
again happen to any man. It therefore 
must ho very agreeable to me to continue 
my endeavours to serve bis Majesty in 
this country, but, if my authority is to bo 
lessened by what I have pointed out above, 
they will neither be pleasing to myself, 
nor cH'octual for the King’s interest. If 
the King's Ministers think proper to re¬ 
commend me for the government of this 
country, they may depend upon a rigid 
integrity, and a steady attention to busi. 
ness, which, I (latter myself, in time of 
jieace, may make up for defects in parts. 

I write to you, my dear Sir, without re¬ 
serve, because I knot, you to he my 
friend. I must big to be reinembeml to 
my dear friend the Colonel; and am, with 
the utmost truth and giatitude, yours, fee. 

(Signed) Ja. Muiirav, 

We intended to lay before our 
readers specimens of tlie epistolary 
labours of Mr Lcgge, the Karl of 
Halifax, Singlespeech Hamilton, and 
the eccentric liub Doddington ; but 
we have already exhausted our li¬ 
mits, and must content ourselves with 
a reference to the volume itself. 

A perusal of these letters is cal- $- 
ciliated to excite some reflections of 
a disagreeable kind. Tlieja. present 
men in almost every conceivable si¬ 
tuation, and yet no man seems to be 
satisfied or happy. There ia always 
something in tne lot of the writers 
which appears to annoy them, and 
something wanting which they are 
anxious to possess. This observa¬ 
tion, we are aware, is very trite in 
common life; hut we think that 
many of the characters in the vo¬ 
lume before us were no common 
men, and just views of life os well 
as of the respect due to themselves,. 
Bhould have taught them to degpiso 
affrl ayoid the conduct which many 
of their letters betray. We are 
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grieved, for example, to find the au¬ 
thor «f “ Sketches of th§ History of 
Man” complaining, though with a 
fair portion of good nature, of tjie 
neglect he experienced ; ami we are 
more than grieved to discover rank¬ 
ling selfishness in the mind of the 
elegant moralist, Blair. 

Another rtnnark, we think, cannot 
fail to be made by every reader of 
the present volume. It is this, that 
the positive annoyance necessarily 
attendant on the life of a man in 
power, is far from being compen¬ 
sated by the honour and emolument 
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derived from official rank. If we 
may judge from the correspondence 
before us, Mr Oswald must have 
been the victim of continual solici¬ 
tation, and must have’ suffered daily 
the mortification of refusing the re¬ 
quests of his intimate friends. We 
could say more on this topic, but 
the picture of a statesman’s life, 
lately drawn in the House of Com¬ 
mons, must be fresh in our rea¬ 
ders’ recollection, and wc forbear to 
weaken the force of that masterly 
sketch, but not more masterly than 
true. 


The Battle-hour. 


Support to be •spoken by a Grecian mother to her son, while viewing the battle from an adjacent 

eminence. 

Drill clamore pan coneurritur, et vice teli. 


IIatik! hark ! along the llooting gale 
The trumpet pours its vi arliko tale, 

In notes full lotul and shrill, 

’The soul of battle breathing :— 

And hark ! it pcaletli louder still. 

From where yon dusky smoke is wreathing 
In clouds athwart the sky— 

The battle-hour is nigh ! 

Sec ! see !—the spirits of eatnage tread 
Along the cold and dreary bed, 

Where the vah.mt shall repose 
When in the battle stricken,— 

When meet the opposing foes. 

And the clanging war shall thicken. 

Ilush ! ’tis the sound of the noisy 
' drum,— 

The battle-hour hath come !— 

And now—and again I again ! again !— 
Flashing wild fury o’er the plain*. 

Hoars the artillery, 

With iron tones appalling ;—. 

, Like the tempest on the sea, 

\Vhilc the dead around are falling. 

It sweeps with its voice Of doom— 
The battle-hour hath come !— 

Where mid the strife the banners wave 
O’er the spot mark’d out for the war¬ 
rior’s gra\ e, 

When the feast of death is o’er. 

With horrid radiance gleaming, , 

The sword drinks deep of gore, 
jjfFrom a thousand wounds forth stream¬ 
ing! 

F.rc the breath of life l$e gone— 

The battle-hour wears on ! 

Still roar the guns—still clash the spears-^, 
(Dread music! meet for hellish ears)— 


And still the banners wave :— 

Oh, Pyrrho ! ’tis thy country striving 
Their rights and liberties to save 
From foreign bonds, and boldly driving. 
Arm’d with the patriot’s fearless hand, 
The oppressor from their land. 

Thy father, youth ! in yonder fight 
Demands proud Freedom’s sacred right, 
From Greece so long withheld : 

As the first rays from ocean darted. 

And the dark mists of night dispell’d, 
From his low couch in haste be started, 
And while his arms he round him 
slung, 

Thus in soft strains he sung : 

Celia! now enslaved Greece 
Wakes her sons to liberty, 

Unfurls her banner to the breeze. 

And bids her gallies plough the sea. 

I haste to join the noble work 
Of just revenge upon the Turk, 

While still for thee the accents (low, 
“"Zuyi fti aac; dyctsZ. 

Should my steed in mad career 
Bear me through the ranks of war. 
With hand and heart estranged from fear. 
While Carnage in her crimson car 
Pursues the ensanguin’d path of death 
Then even with unchanging faith, 

To thee shall the warm accents flow, 
i Z«*?,” &c. 

4 

If wounded on the field I lie. 

White the life-blood teavfta'each vein { 
* No tender aid to soothe mi nigh,— 

No couch* snvo the embattled plain 
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truly 


Ev’n then tow’rds thee my thoughts shall 
roam, 

Shall turn to Celia and to hotne,—" 

Then shall the broken accents flow, 

“ Zur„” &c. 

Should sullen death an'est my course. 
And snatch my spirit from its seat, 
Extending me a lifeless corse * 
Beneath the charging Spain’s feet 
While sinks in night my languid eye—. 
While I breathe my latest sigh— 

Then shall the quivering accents flow. 

“ r Lu<\," &c. 

But if victory should crown 

The eflbrts of the sons of Greece— 
Should hurl the Turkish crescent down 
And give as liberty and peace— 

How warmly then (if fate should shield • 
My bosom in the deadly field) 

To thee shall the glad accents flow ! 

“ z«; & c ., 

* 4! 

Then did he frown ’cause I did weep. 
And turp’d him where in gentle sleep 
Encradled thou didst lie ; 

Methought that even while he chided, 
Gushing from his glistening eye 
A<Jown his cheek the tear-drop glided. 
Which, as in ire, he dash'd away, 

Then hied to join the fray. 

But come ! let’s watch with eagle gaze 
The workings of yon horrid maze 
Of foe combin’d with foe* 

Dost thou not feel a chill run o’er thee 
Freezing life’s currents as they flow. 
While markest thou the scene before thee, 
Where strives the tyrant to replace 
Ilis yoke upon our race ? 


It is a fear fill thing, I ween. 

To mingle in von horrid scene 
Replete wim death and woe : 

But freedom "waits ye, .Greeks! then 
* boldly 

Let the tide of battle flow; 

The Moslem faints —he w r ars but coldly 
Whom no ennobling motive fires— 

You liberty inspires. 

On! On again ! the Turk gives way :— 
Surely a tremor of dismay 
Pervades their impious host; 

’Tis done—*tis bravely done—by Heaven! 

Our ancient sires, their country’s boast, 
Their former tires seem to have given. 

T’ inspire each breast, so well they 
wield 

Their sabres in yon field. 

Away! away ! ye craven Turks. 

Now the awakened lion works 
His deeds of vengeful wrath : 

Spare them not, Greeks! even as ‘ r j 
granted 

Such pity as the tiger hath, 

When ’neath their ruthless fangs ye, 
panted, 

So now let your “ kind mercies” be—^ 
Shout! shout for victor/! 

Now calm succeeds the fray’s alarms, 

And feebler grows the din of aims. 

The day is lost and won : 

Into the balance fate already. 

The o’erpoising weight hath throw n, 
And the ascending scale hangs steady— 
The war is hushed at last. 

The battle-hour hath past! 

<’. 
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Jirilish liardi-sm . 

' Of all institutions connected with 
the early history of the Cymru, that 
of Bardism is certainly one of the 
most interesting. In every rude and 
uncivilized country, we find some 
institution analogous to that of which 
we are now about to offer some ac¬ 
count ; and in no part of the world 
was Bardism cherished with more 
reverence than among the Aborigines 
of our own island. We can readily 
account for this. In the earlier ages, 
when the state of society was rude 
and irregular, and when mai^was 
more influenced by the prevalence of* 
strong and unsophisticated impulses, • 
the songs and recitations of bards 
obtained a very great portion of re¬ 
spect and attention. Independent or 
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their being a most pleasant relaxa- , 
tion from the sevire toils of battle , 
and the chacc, their very nature ren- , 
dered them particularly grateful to a 
nation of rough and untutored war- 
riors. The more rude and wild, ob¬ 
serves one of the most accomplished 
of modern writers, is the state of so¬ 
ciety, the more general and violent 
is the iinpillse received from poetry 
and music. The muse, whose effu¬ 
sions arc the amusements of a very 
small,j)art of a polished nation, re¬ 
cords, in the lays of inspiration, the 
history, the laws, the very religion 
of savages. When the.pen and the 

E resaare wanting^ the flow of burn¬ 
ers. impresses upon the memory of 
posterity the deeds gnd sentiments . 
of tbeir forefathers. Verse is na 
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tutfilly connected null music, ami 
among a rude people, the union is 
seldom brokeft. Jly this natural al¬ 
liance, the lays, “ steeped in the 
stream of harmony,” are more easily 
retained by the reciter, and produce 
upon his audience a more impressive 
effect. Hence there lias hardly been 
found to cxisj a nation so brutishly 
rude as not to listen with enthusiasm 
to the songs of tlieir bards, recount¬ 
ing the exploits of their forefathers, 
recording their laws and moral pre¬ 
cepts, or hymtoing the praises of their 
deities. 

But the degree, and even the cha¬ 
racter of the enjoyments, must ne¬ 
cessarily depend upon the customary 
habits and occupations of the people. 
I* is not the peaceful llimlu at his 
io< i—to use the words of the same 
and.or—it is not the timid Ksijui- 
luau. ; u his canoe, whom we must 
expect to glow at the war-song of 
Tyrtieus. The music and the poetry 
of each country must keep pace with 
their usual tone of mind, as well as 
with the state of society, and the 
moral tendency of their compositions 
is also determined by the same eir- 
eumstances. Thus, m the cifusions 
o' the earlier bards, those virtues 
only are celebrated which, although 
’ ongly tinctured with barbarism, 

• still either necessary to bind to¬ 
ller the members of the commu- 
y, or worthy of being imitated, 
conduct;e to the public weal, 
dice their music and songs aie 
plete with the praises of tliur vvar- 
iors ; and, erasing the eighth com- 
landmeiit from the decalogue, the 
linstrels eulogized their chieftains 
t the very exploits against which 
’e laws of their country denounced 
capital doom. An outlawed free¬ 
nter was to them a more interest- 
. g person than the sovereign him- 
st If; the one was a brave and heroic 
warrior, the other a ruthless and 
sanguinary tyrant. This was parti¬ 
cularly the ease with, reiraid to the 
hards of Ireland and the burner min¬ 
strels of Scotland, and those of AValoa 
pursued the same practice. Spenser, 
in his- “ State of Ireland,” has given 


us a good account of the usual 
themes of the bards of that country, 
and a very merry, licentious, jovial 
set they seem to have been. “ The 
Bards,” he says, “ seldom use to 
choose unto themselves the doings 
of goad men for the arguments of 
their poems ; but whomsoever they 
find to be most licentious ojj life, 
most bold and lawless in his doings, 
most dangerous and desperate in all 
parts of disobedience and rebellious 
disposition, him they set up and glo¬ 
rify in their rhythmes—him they 
praise to the people, and to young 
men make an example to follow.” 
That such sort of eulogy was grate¬ 
ful to the feelings of these indivi¬ 
duals must be evident enough, and 
our author gives us a good descrip¬ 
tion of its effect upon them. “ If 
any restless youth shall find any to 
praise him, and to give him any en¬ 
couragement, as those bardes amliliv - 
mers do, for little reward, a share of 
a stolen cow *, then waxeth he most 
insolent and half-mail, with the love 
of himself and his own lewd deeds. 
And as for vvordes to set forth such 
levvdncss, it is not hard for them to 
give a goodly and painted show 
thereunto, borrowed even from the 
praUcs which are proper to virtue 
itself. As of a most notorious thief 
and wicked outlaw, which had lived 
all his life-time of spoyles and rob¬ 
beries, one of their bardes, in bis 
praise, will say, “ that he w r as none 
of the idle milk-sops, that was 
brought up by the fireside, but that 
most of his days he spent in arms 
and valiant enteiprises; that he did 
never eat his meat before he had 
won it with his sword ; that he lay 
not all night slugging in his cabin 
under his mantle, but used com¬ 
monly to keep others waking to de- 
fend their lives, and did light his 
candle at the flames of their houses, 
to lead him in the darkness ; that 
the day was his night, and the night 
his day; that he loved not to be 
long wooing of wenches to yield to 
him, but when he came, he tooke by 
force the spoil of othe - men’s love, 
and left* hut lamentations to their 


* It was enacted by the code of Welsh law's framed in the tenth century by 
1 lowed J)da, that if the King’s Bard plavcd before a body ol wamois ti)x>n a preda¬ 
tory cvcaision, lie should nx ‘ lie, in ivcompenec, the !>< J .'ini' which the party carried 
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lovers; that his music was not the 
harp, nor lavs of love, but the cries of 
people and the clashing of armour ; 
and, finally,_ that he died, not be¬ 
wailed of many, but made many wail 
when he died, that dearly bought 
his death.” Such is Spenser’s de¬ 
scription of the Irish Hards, and well 
will accord with many of the min¬ 
strels of Scotland and W'ales. But 
however important, in an historical 
point of view, or as examples of the 
early state of society, these rude and 
warlike recitations may be to us, the 
peculiar offices and institutions of 
Cambro-British Bardisin, consider¬ 
ing them as a feature in the me¬ 
chanism of the state, will present to 
us a far more interesting subject for 
contemplation, in as much as they 
were all founded upon the strictest 
observance of morality, piety, and 
virtue. To this subject, then, we 
will now turn our attention, and we 
hope we shall carry with us that of 
our readers also. 

The origin of Bardisin is so ob¬ 
scured by the darkness of antiquity, 
that we can now form no accurate 
estimate or knowledge of its com¬ 
mencement. .Ml that we know is, 
that it was coeval with, or rather 
that it emanated from, Druidism, and 
sprang up, as it were, a beacon-light 
from the ashes of an institution 
which was composed of the gloomy 
barbarity of superstition on the one 
hand, and of the germs of piety and 
moral excellence on the other. It 
seems as if all the dark and horrible 
portion was destroyed, leaving only 
the bright and beautiful parts of the 
system to grow up into complete per¬ 
fection, as the light of Christianity 
diffused its cheering influence over 
Britain. Wr: have said that Bardism 
was coeval with Druidism, and we 
shall proceed to explain how it was 
so. Both Strabo ami Ammianus 
Marcellinus inform us, that there 
were three orders of men in high es¬ 
timation among all the Celtic nations, 
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namely, Druids, Bards, and the Vatcs, 
or Euvates*. The Druids, it appears, 
were the ministers and teachers of 
religion, the superintenders of s. ori¬ 
fices, and the instructors of youth. 
Their influence and importance were 
exceedingly extensive, being supe¬ 
rior even to the sovereign. “ I 111 
rebus divims intersunt.” says Osar, 
“ saerificia pubhea ac pi ivata proeu- 
rant, religioiics, interpretantur. Ad 
hos magnus adolesccntium numerus 
disciplime causa concuriit, mngnoquo 
ii sunt apud cos lionorc. Nam fete 
dc omnibus controversial publicis 
privatisque constituunt ■ tt si quod 
est admission (acinus, si ca des fac¬ 
ta, si de lu ieditate, dc limbus coit- 
troversia est, iidem dcceinunt: pre¬ 
mia pa-casque constituunt. quis 
aut privatus ant public 11s corum dc- 
crcto non steUrit, saci iticiis intir- 
dicunt. Due pa-n.i apud uis est gra- 
vissima. Quibus itnist lnterdictum, 
ii numero impioi 11111 ac scclcrutorum 
halientur : iis omnes deceduut, adi- 
tum eorum seimuuemque dr fugiunt, 
ne (piirl ex contagmne mcommorir a<■- 
cipiant, iir-que 11 s peteiitilms jus red- 
ditur, neque hones ullus cmnmuni- 
catur ISuch wr re the Druids, an 
order of 111111, who, like the Jt suits of 
later tinus, 1 xercisid an lnlhu nee al¬ 
most unliiuitid over the minds and 
peiaohs of the people. 

The Bards, during tile < xistr nee of 
Druidism, wire possisserl of a power 
far more limited ; they wire nurely 
the poets, historians, and genealo¬ 
gists of the age. '1 he office of a 
Bard, says the Triad}, is to krep up 
a memory of arts and sciences , this 
being his duty as a Bard, regularly 
and fully instituted ; and also to pre¬ 
serve the memory of that which re¬ 
lates to the country, family, mar¬ 
riages, pedigrees, arms, disturb-, and 
rights, of the Welsh territory or na¬ 
tion. 

The Vales (111 'Welsh, OJijthlwn, 
singular, (ffytlilj were tho.se who of¬ 
fered the sacrifices, being, in fact, 


• Denominated in Welsh, Derwydd, Uardd, and Ofydd. J)rnrytU signifies tin- 
body of the oak ; and, figuratively, the man ol the oak. troin drr:r, oaks, and i/ld, a 
Welsh termination of nouns, ttatdd signifies the brjnilung, derived horn hor, n 
branch or top. Ofydd implies a disciple, according to some ; and a dn iner, or augur, 
according to others. But all these derivations have been disputed. 

+ Dc Bello Callico, lffi. vi. r. 12. 

* Of the l - Triads of the Jsle of Britain,the most curious relic of Bardisin, it is 
our intention to give nu c-trlv notice, with copious specimens. 
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the officiating priests. It was uc~ 
ccssary that they should he so far 
skillet* in natural history, as to he 
able to determine on the natural or 
unnatin al appearance of the viscera 
of the victims ; and it is jjot at all 
improbable that a knowledge of me¬ 
dicine, simple, it is true, and pro¬ 
bably somewhat empirical, formed 
also a requisite portion of their qua¬ 
lifications. 'I'heir title, also, inti¬ 
mates their familiarity with the im¬ 
posing practice of divination, a mode 
of infiuencinjj the mind of too power¬ 
ful a character to be omitted. The 
Triad makes no mention of tlieir of¬ 
ficiating at the sacrifices ; it merely 
states, that the Ofydd should possess 
a natural poetic genius, with a praise¬ 
worthy knowledge, which he shall 
prove to he well-founded, by being 
examined before a lawful session of 
Hauls. Hut the offices might have 
been co-existent, and the fact omit¬ 
ted, either because the sacrifices of 
the Druids weie repressed, or at least 
not thought expedient to he chro¬ 
nicled, when the Triad was written. 

There was an obvious difference, 
however, in the character of the 
Druids and Hards, for the former 
weie more properly the priests and 
auguisof the (VItic nations, parti¬ 
cularly those of Gaul and Hritain, 
while the latter were the literary pro- 
fessois of that society. It will be 
obvious to everyone who is at all 
vcised in the histoiy of the earlier 
ages, that the most ancient composi¬ 
tions weie delivered in verse; and 
we are inforimd. that the mode of 
convening Distinction by the Druids 
and Hards was by renting to their 
disciples a number of verses, con¬ 
taining those maxims and precepts 
which they wished to impress on the 
minds of their auditors; they thus 
made tlieir memories tenacious, and 
blended instruction with delight ; 
and they thus reduced the arts of 
memory and oral tradition into a 
will .systematized science. Sung was 
one of tlieir methods of giving per¬ 
manency to orality : songs, skilfully 
composed on interesting subjects, 
were learnt with avidity,—they soon 
became popular, and they could be 
transmitted without the aid of letters 
from one person, time, or place, to 


ages the most rciViote. These songs, 
chiefly didactic in their composition, 
were always laid before the grand 
Hardie meetings, (<ish<hh<o(lan,) 
where they were discussed with the 
most scrutinizing severity ; and if 
admitted at the first cisteddvod, they 
were reconsidered at the second, and 
reserved even then for confirmation 
at the third meeting. This being the 
practice, it was impossible for per¬ 
version or interpolation to take place, 
nor could they deviate materially 
from truth. 

The Welsh Hards and their coun¬ 
trymen were so partial to the science 
of tradition, that it was retained long 
after the use of letters became gene¬ 
rally known. It was by means of 
this that the primitive Christianity 
of Hiitain came hand in hand with 
Hardism, down to the piesent day, 
through a long and dark night of er¬ 
ror and Gothic barbarity, and through 
the flames of Papal pert edition. On 
tins account, the ancient Welsh Bards 
are entitled to as noble a tiiumphal 
arch as that which has been long 
since erected to the memory of the 
W aldetises. 

The order of Bardd was subdivid¬ 
ed into three ranks, named Privardd, 
Poswardd, and Arwyddvardd. The 
Privardd was one who invented and 
taught such systems of philosophy 
as were before unknown : the Pos- 
vvardd was no inventor, but a propa¬ 
gator of the pimeiples and systems of 
others: the Arwyddvardd, or Ensign 
Hard, was properly a herald at arms ; 
his office was to declare the genea¬ 
logy, to blazon the arms of the 
princes and nobles, to keep a record 
of them, and to arrange and alter 
them according to their dignity and 
merit. In later times, the Arwydd¬ 
vardd attended the king and chief¬ 
tains in all tlieir battles. Hut it 
sli&uld be observed, that Hardd was 
an appellation given to all professors 
of learning, as well as to the three 
orders above mentioned*. 

From those interesting documents, 
the Triads, we learn man#’ important 
particulars relating to the peculiar 
funptions and necessary attributes of 
the Bards. In the first place, it was 
ordained that a Hard should possess 
“ an eye that can see Nature, a heart 


from a Cottonian manuscript w the Ibiteli Museum. 
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that can feel Nature, ami a lesolution 
that dares follow Nature then came 
the “ three ultimate intentions of 
Bardism : to reform moials anil cus¬ 
toms, to secure peace, and to cele¬ 
brate the praises of all that is good 
and excellent.” To these grand and 
essential requisites were added ollieis 
of minor impoitanee, hut still re¬ 
quiring a very due degue of observ- 
ancc: we transcribe some of the most 
interesting. 

“ The three primary privileges of 
the Hards of Britain are—mainten¬ 
ance wherever they go; that no na¬ 
ked weapon be borne in their pre¬ 
sence; and that their testimony be 
preferred to that of all others.” 

“ Three things are forbidden to a 
Bard: immorality, satire, and the 
bearing of arms.” 

“ The three joys of the Bards of 
Britain : the increase of knowledge ; 
the reformation of manners ; and the 
triumphs of peace over the lawless 
and depredatory.” 

“ The three splendid tiiumphs of 
the Island of Biitain : the triumph 
of learning over ignoiance ; the tri¬ 
umph of reason over iriationality; 
and the triumph of peace over the 
lawless and unruly.” 

“ The three necessary hut reluc¬ 
tant duties of the Bards of the Island 
of Britain : sccresy, for the sake of 
peace and public good ; invective la¬ 
mentation required by justice; and 
to unsheath the sword against the 
lawless and depredatory*.” 

“ Three things cannot he contro¬ 
verted : the usages, the song, and 
the voice of the Bardic Convention.” 

“ Without three qualifications no 
one can be a Bard : a poetical genius; 
a knowledge of the Burdii institutes; 
and irreproachable morals.” 

“ There arc three avoidant injunc¬ 
tions oil the Bard : to avoid sloth, as 
being the man of diligence and i.\- 
ertion ; to avoid contention, ns being 
tile man of peace ; and to avoid folly, 
as being the man of reason.” 

These contain most of the leading 
maxims of .the British Bardic Insti¬ 
tution, but there arc separate rules 
for the different departments of the 


system: as Theological Triads, Mthical 
Triads, Ti jads of Wisdom, and Ti lads 
of Song. Of the pit ter, we shad now 
transcribe a few specimens, and re¬ 
serve our notice of the ollieis to a 
future ojrportunity, when we shall 
consider the nature, authenticity, 
and peculiar character of the Biitish 
Triads gtneiallv. 

The “ Triads of Song” arc chiefly 
ciideal rules for poetic composition ; 
and it would be well if many of our 
mo.ii m Bards would pay some atten¬ 
tion to the exquisite directions which 
they contain. 

“ The three final intentions of 
poetry : accumulation of goodness ; 
enlargement of the understanding ; 
and what increases delight." 

“ The three mdispciisables of lan¬ 
guage : purity, copiousness, and apt¬ 
ness.” 

“ The thicc ways whereby a lan¬ 
guage may he rendered copious : by 
diversifying synonymous woids; by 
a variety of compounds ; and by a 
multiformity of expression.” 

“ The three qualities wherein con¬ 
sists the purity of a language . the in¬ 
telligible, the credible, and the plca- 
suiable.” 

“ The three supports of language 
ordir, strength, and synonymy.” 

“ The three tilings that constitute 
just description: just s< lection of 
words; just construction of language; 
and just coinpaiison. ' 

“ Three things should be well un¬ 
derstood in poetry: the gieat, the 
little, and the connectives. ’ 

“ Three tilings should he avoided 
in poetry : the frivolous, the obscene, 
and tile superfluous.” 

“Three dignities of poetry: the 
true and the wondt rful united ; beau¬ 
ty and sapience united ; and the 
union of art and natuic.” 

“ The thru 1 utilities of poetry : the 
praise of virtue and goodness ; the 
memory of things remarkable; and 
the strengthening of the afflictions.” 

“ The three indispensable purities 
of poeti v : pure truths, pure lan¬ 
guage, and pure manners." 

From these maxims, we can plain¬ 
ly perceive the great objects of llaril- 


* This latter duty cannot imply tlic actual co-opcration <>| ihu Hard in any expedient 
punishment, excepting only ns an inciter to amis in a just or necessary cause. The 
Hard himself was always a mail ol peace, and wa- eon.ideicl loo pine oik! piuions 
'a he no oh i ii m MoncMicd. 
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i»m. We see that a genet al diffusion 
tit’ peace, {>no(l-will, virtue, and be¬ 
nevolence, was very stiongly incul- 
» a tod ; that an adherence to truth was 
one of the fundamental rules of the 
Institution ; so zealously, indeed, was 
this observed, and especially in their 
poetical characters, that even satiie 
was prohibited, or accounted as one 
of the “ three necessary and reluctant 
duties.” And so paramount was their 
observance of truth, that “ Y dun- 
j/n criijm 1/ JJi/i/,” or. Truth against 
the W orld, was the invariable motto 
and rule of the institution. Next to 
this, we may mention the free and 
full investigation of all matters re¬ 
lating to all knowledge and wisdom 
th.u fell beneath their enquiry. With 
lefeience to this, it was an unalter¬ 
able maxim among the Bards, “ cne- 
/mirtltni a rlim'luu,< poll petit," that 
is, to belli ve nothing that had not 
tin* support of reison and truth, and 
to behove every thing that had. And 
such a maxim was paiticulaily con¬ 
ducive to the establishment of useful 
know-bilge on a film and durable 
basis. 

The publicity of their actions was 
another pi i(triple particularly regard¬ 
ed by the Bards. Hence it became 
a mlc, that their meetings were al- 
v\a\s to he hidden in the open air, 
m a conspicuous situation, anil while 
the sun was above the horizon, or, 
accoiding to the Bardic maxim, “ yn 
vvvneb haul, a llvgad goleuni,”—“ in 
flu* sun’s face, beneath the eye of 
light.” The place usually selected 
for this purpose was as centi.il as 
possible ; a circumstance to which 
Cn sar alludes in the following pas¬ 
sage*, in reference to the Drunhcal 
assemblies in Haul: “ At an appoint¬ 
ed pi riod in every year, they have a 
general meeting in the territory of the 
( amules, which lies about tile mid¬ 
dle of Gaul, in a gruvet, consecrated 
for the occasion. To this place all 
persons resort who have any contro¬ 
versies to be determined, and where 
they submit to the judgment de¬ 
livered by the Druids.” At these 
public (lm w i Id an, or Congresses, it 
was always necessary that tin* Bardic 
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tiaditions should be recited; and as 
this custom is supposed to have been 
rcgulatly continued until the extinc¬ 
tion of Bardism, it accounts for the 
veneration in which the songs and 
aphorisms of the Bards have ever 
been esteemed in Wales. If also 
stamps on these productions a cha¬ 
racter for authenticity far superior 
to that of most ancient compositions, 
and must have proved, moreover, an 
infallible security against tlieir fal¬ 
sification, since they were always pub¬ 
lished, according to the emphatical 
language of the Welsh maxim, 

‘ In the* sun’s face beneath the eye of 
fight.” 

Such were the most prominent fea¬ 
tures of this very singular establish¬ 
ment. Oiiginating as it did, in a 
period of the most remote antiquity, 
it appears to have been reared on a 
basis at once simple, sublime, and 
durable. Its objects were of the pu¬ 
rest—indeed of the nbblest descrip¬ 
tion—the advancement of morality 
and peace, and the celebration of vir¬ 
tue and excellence ; while, for the 
promotion of these great ends, the 
means employed were natural, and 
peculiarly cflicaeious. Hence it was 
that wisdom and sound knowledge 
were successfully cultivated amongst 
the ancient Bards, and history in a 
great measure si cured 1 ’iom those 
forgeries and eouuptions which 
have, in the cat In r career of other 
nations, perverted its aim, and made 
its utility pioblematical. But, after 
all, much caution is necessary in the 
examination of this ancient svstom, 
so as, on the one hand, to divest it 
of the mythological charactciistics 
which have been ignorantly assigned 
to it by some, and to disentangle it, 
on the other, ft on the metaphysical 
perplexities in which a few ot its too 
zealous udni.rcrs have involved it 
But nuv object is only to prevent the 
English reader with a sketch of an 
Institution so rentalkahle in the early 
history of Britain. Of the genual 
objects and attributes of B,.rdism 
we have already tre 'ted, and we 
shall now proceed to give a briet 


* lie hello (lull. Ial>. (i. e. l;J, f t. 

•f There is some depute among the learned as to the I .atm wind,—some say it is 
Into, others him. The hat'lie traditions ceitamly made no allusions id provtf. See 
I'.mihin-hriton, Vo!. 1, p. IAI. m uti/i - 
.] t'.Jiiil'ii-- In iinn. Vo!, f. p tni'-l-V. 
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view of its history and extinction, 
and conclude with some specimens 
of the poetry of the British and 
Welsh Bards. 

We have already seen that the 
origin of Bardistn is of great and un¬ 
fathomable antiquity. Nennius, who 
wrote in the ninth century, and in 
the reign of Prince Mervyn, is the 
first of the British histoiians who 
mentions the Bards. He says, that 
Talhairn was famous for poetry ; 
that Cian and Aneurin, Taliesin and 
Llywarch-heu, flourished in thesixth 
century; hut of these only the works 
of the three last are now extant *. A 
diffuse record of the historical events 
of the age is the chief characteris¬ 
tic of those which have been pre¬ 
served : but they are not very easily 
understood to any but the Welsh 
scholar, on account of the very great 
antiquity, and consequent obscurity 
of the language. Aneurin, who was 
distinguished by the honourable title 
of Myck dcirn licirdd , or Monarch of 
the Bards, has transmitted to us an 
account of a disgraceful defeat which 
his countrymen sustained from the 
Piets and Saxons, in consequence of 
entering the field in a state of ine¬ 
briety : 

“ The warriors marched to Cattraeth,— 
loquacious was the army. 

Pale mead had been their drink, and be¬ 
came their poison : 

They cut through embattled arms.” 
Taliesin, called likewise Pen licirdd, 
or Prince of Bards, resided at the 
British Court, and has recorded 
many of the events which occurred 
there. But the genius of Taliesin 
was not confined merely to the record 
of history; the assiduous instructions 
of the wise Catwg, by whom he was 
educated, were notlost upon the Bard. 
He studied with extreme avidity, 
and witli great success, the mystical 
tone of the Druids, more especially 
tile then very prevalent doctrine of 
Metempsychosis. Two, or three of 
hiB poems are expressly devoted to it, 
and afford a singular instance of the 
effects of that wild notion upon a 
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powerful and creative imagination. 
It is, then, as a repository of,the 
maxims of Druidism, as well as a re¬ 
cord of historical facts, that the pro¬ 
ductions of Taliesin are valuable. 
His elegiac and lyrical poems abound, 
also, in pathetic touches, as well as 
in sublime fancy, and fine moral 
thought; and with the conscious me¬ 
rit of a child of song, he designates 
himself at onre a poet and a scholar, 
and even claims, as the properly of 
Ills muse, the flowing speech of a 
prophet t. 

Llywarch-heu, or the Aged, who 
was descended from royal blood, and 
had himself borne sway in Cumbria, 
spent some of his early years in the 
court of the renowned Arthur, and 
was frequently engaged in the war¬ 
like pursuits of the age, as he him¬ 
self informs us in his ode to the chief¬ 
tain Maenwyn : 

Maenwyn, while I was fresh in youth, 

In the pursuit of savage slaughter 
I acted as a man, though yet a boy. 

His life was one of trouble and sor¬ 
row, although lie was admitted to 
high honours in the state. But the 
unsettled condition of his countiy, 
and the continual warfare with the 
Piets and Saxons, involved him and 
liis numerous progeny in the common 
tumults of the time. Of his twenty- 
four sons, all of whom were chief¬ 
tains, twenty fell under the standard 
of Urien Jleged, the prince of Cum¬ 
berland, and the other four found an 
honourable grave among the green 
hills of North Wales, while fighting 
under the banners of the brave Cy nd- 
dylan, prince of Powis. But although 
thus involved in warlike occupations, 
Llywarch-heu cultivated the Muses 
with ardour and success. Of the 
twolve poems which have been pre¬ 
served ip the Archaiology of Wales, 
five are elegies, two .are lyrical, and, 
five form the vehicles of proverbial 
lore, to which our Bard seems to 
have been particularly attached. All 
these poems are distinguished by the 
same traits of simplicity, pathos, and 


*' * Evan’s Dissertatio de Burdis, 66-7. 

t We should observe, that the variety of the verse, as well as of the topics, em¬ 
braced by Taliesin’s muse, makes it difficult to ascribe to it any general character. 
He not only employed most of the metres then in use, but even enriched his poetry 
with others borrowed from the Greek and Roman writers.— Catnbro-Brilon, Vol. 1. 

p. 12. 
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sententious wisdom ; and a very ob¬ 
vious characteristic is the curious 
metre in which they are written. 
This is the 2’riban Mihvr, or War¬ 
rior’s Triplet, the most ancient, per¬ 
haps, of all the Welsh metres. In 
addition to these characteristics, the 
poems of Llywarch-hcu possess those 
common to other Bards, those, name¬ 
ly, of histofical record, and moral in¬ 
culcation. The moral poems are re¬ 
markable for the sound and elegant 
axioms which they convey, though 
delivered ig a form extremely inarti¬ 
ficial, yet quite characteristic of those 
early times. The following lines, 
selected from different poems, afford 
examples of these proverbial triplets. 

On All-Saints’ eve, a season of pleasant 
fellowship, 

The gale and the storm go together: 

It is the work of falsehood to keep a 
secret. 

Wealth will not be bestowed on the mis¬ 
chievous, 

But sorrow, anxiety, and care: 

Whal God hath done, he will not undo ; 
The leaf that is scattered by the wind, 
Alas ! how perishable it is ! 

Already it is old—this year it was born ! 

Although Llywarch is styled and 
considered in every respect as a Bard, 
the title must not be taken in its 
strictest sense, for, as we have be¬ 
fore observed, a warlike employment 
was totally inconsistent with the 
principles of the Bardic Institution, 
founded, as it was, in universal peace 
and good will. Llywarch was no 
peaceful Bard, who sat under the 
shade of the sacred oak, and tuned 
his harp in indolence and inactivity, 
lie sought the turmoil and peril of 
the battle-field—incited his brave 
vassals to the fight, and inspired 
them to victory, by his spirit-stirring 
incantations. It was only during the 
intervals of temporary tranquillity 
that he delivered to the people those 
maxims of morality ana virtue 
which have been handed down to 
us; aud although we cannot class 
him exactly among the number of . 
legitimate Bards, he was undoubtedly 
a poet, and, whether as a poet or a 
warrior, one of the most remarkable 
characters of a most remarkable age. . 

From the sixth to the tenth cen¬ 
tury, a long chasm occurs in the ex¬ 
ertion s of the Bards. The devastation • 
occasioned by a constant state of 
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warfare, and the turbulent anarchy 
accruing from civil dissensions a- 
mong the Welsh themselves, have 
prevented the preservation of any 
Bardic productions of note or interest; 
and‘it would appear that the'con¬ 
fused state of the country had com¬ 
municated an influence to this once- 
revered and sacred Institution ; for 
in the reign of Bleddyn ab Cyufyn, 
who was cotemporary with William 
the Conqueror, certain laws were 
enacted for the purification and re¬ 
form of the manners of the Bards. 
In a subsequent reign, also—namely, 
that of Gruffydd ab Cynan, it was 
deemed requisite to add other laws, 
more rigorous and effective than 
those enacted by Bleddyn ; and from 
the purport of these We may form a 
very accurate estimation of the pro¬ 
fligate and unruly habits of the 
Welsh minstrels. It was particu¬ 
larly enacted, that neither the Bard 
nor the humble minstrel should lead 
the life of a vagabond ; “ there were 
to be no make-bates,” says an old 
historian, “ no vagabonds, no ale¬ 
house-haunters, no drunkards, no 
brawllers, no whore-hunters, no 
tbeeves, nor companions of such-" 
They were also prohibited from en¬ 
tering into any house, or making sa¬ 
tirical songs on any person, without 
the licence and free-will of the par¬ 
ties concerned. A violation of these 
salutary restrictions subjected the 
offender to a rigorous and summary 
punishment; for; by a singular severi¬ 
ty, every man was made an officer of 
justice, and became empowered, not 
only to arrest and punish at discre¬ 
tion, but to seize upon whatever pro¬ 
perty the offender had in his posses¬ 
sion. This statute, the severity of 
which, in some degree, indicates its 
necessity, was frequently put in force 
by the reigning authority of .the 
country, as appears by several com¬ 
missions directing the better regula¬ 
tion of the order. Thus it would 
appear, that the sacred character of 
the Bardicbffice had become polluted 
by all the common vices of our na¬ 
ture ; that a long and dark period of 
civil dissension had caused the dege¬ 
neration of an Institution, than which 
nothing, at one time, could be more 
beautiful or beneficial to the State. 
But this could not have been actually 
the case. True it is, that there were 
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much licentiousness of spirit, and lection; aiul to sing to the princess 
much profligacy of manner, among in her own apartment, at such tunes 
the minstrels, but we question wile- as he could be spared from more 
tiler they were extended to the Bards, important duties. 

It is not fair tp condemn them unre- He received from the prince's own 
servedly, upon the presumptive evi- hand an ivory chess-hoard, or a 
deuce which the deficiency of any harp; and from the piincess, a ring 
remaining works can afford. In of gold, while his lodging was to 
those rude times, and subject as be with the governors of the palace. 
Wales was to the continual incur- 'l’he merch-gwohr, or n r i,-image-fine 
sion of the Saxons and Normans, of his daughter, was 120 pence, her 
many opportunities must have oc- nuptial presents were 30.v., and her 
eurred for the total destruction of the portion £.3, all of which were paid 
Bardie productions ; and we have out of the royal treasury. In addi- 
the best possible reason to believe, tion to these, the Chief Bard was en- 
that the higher order of Bards was titled to the merch-gwnbr for the 
still uncontaminated by the pre- daughters of all the inferiors of the 
vailing pestilence; for the high and faculty within the district of his own 
favouied privileges bestowed upon residence. 

them by preceding sovereigns, par- The Pencmhl, or Chief Bard, was 
ticuhrly by the great Howel Uda, . not an officer of the court, although 
(or the Good,) were still continued in he occasionally sat in the tenth place, 
unmodified extension. The Bard lie had his land free, and took pre- 
Tealu, a court Bard, still held the cedence of the Court Bard, who only 
eighth place in the prince’s court, occupied the twelfth seat. His death 
lie possessed his land free; the was valued at 12G cows * ; and any 
prince supplied him with a hoiseand injury done him, at (i cows and 120 
a woollen robe, and the princess pence +. 

with linen. lie sat next to the go- The regulations enforced by Gruf- 
vernor of the palace at the great fydd ab Cynan wore followed by 
court-festivals, upon which occasions very beneficial results, for from this 
it was the duty of the said governor time many excellent Bards arose, 
to deliver to him his harp. The The cultivation of poetry seems to 
Bard also received at such festivals have been sedulously attended to, 
the steward of the household's gar- although, from the unsettled state 
ment for his fee. The other perqui- of the country, the Bards partook 
sites and privileges to which the more or less of a military character. 
Bards were entitled, by virtue of their Thus, Mcilir, who was the Bard of 
sacred calling, were extremely cu- Gruffydd ah Gy nan, was a soldier and 
rious, as were the formal ceremonies a statesman, and was sent by that 
which they observed in the execution prince to transact a negotiation in 
of their duties. Thus, when a song England. Gwalchmai, the son of 
was called for, the Cadtnr-vardd , or Mcilir, says with much exultation, 
the Bard who possessed the badge of in one of his poems, that he had de- 
the chair, first Bang a hymn in glory fended the marches of Wales against 
of God, then followed yne in honour the English; and Cynddelw, the 
of his prince. Having accomplished- Great Bard, as he was styled, was a 
these, all further exertion devolved person eminent i'or his valour, and 
upon the Tatluwr, or domestic Bard, lived in the court of Madoc ab Me- 
whose duty it was to amuse the com- redydd, prince of Powis. 
pany with any subject of his own se- But in the interim, which we have 

* Leges Wall)ere, 35 et. seq. 

*f- In early times, the sacred injunction—“ Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood lie shed,” was not at all regarded in Wales. In cases of murder, 

“ it was lawfull,” says old Sir John Wynne, “ for the offender’s friends, whosoever 
they were, to bring £‘.5 for every man, for a line to the lord, and to acquit them, so 
it were not In coses of treason. A damnable customc used in those days in the lord- 
ships marches, untill the new ordinance of Wales, made in the 27th ycare of Henry 
VIU.” This “ damnable customc,” bv the way, was hot wholly unknown in Bug- 
land, and was very commou on the continent during the middle ages. 
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mentioned, the county of*. Cardigan Bard of Glamorgan—the conse- 
protUiced a Bard, who nas been styled quence of the other was a succcs- 
by some the Ovid, and by others the sion of adventures perilous, such 
Petrarch, of Wales: we allude to' 1 only as an improvident and heedless 
Dafydd ab Gwilym. Born of equi- bard would willingly" seek and pur- 
vocal parents, the awen * of the sue. One of these adventures has 
young Bard might have run to waste been preserved by tradition, and upon 
among the hills, or found employ- this uncertain authority we give it. 
ment in theponstruction of some un- At one time, Dafydd is said to have 
noticed penill, had not his uncle, possessed no fewer than twenty-four 
Llewelyn ab (jwilym, taken him mistresses, to all and each of whom 
under hjs protection, and afforded the Bard was, of course, ardently 
him every encouragement for the and sincerely attached. He made 
cultivation t>f those tal^pts which an assignation with each of them 
subsequently rendered him so ,con- under the same tree, at the same 
spicuous. From his uncle’s house hour, and repairing himself to the 
he was transferred to the lordly man- spot before the appointed time, he 
sion of Ivor Hael, or Ivor the Ge- climbed the tree, and sat perfectly 
nerous, who was a kinsman of his concealed among the-branches, a- 
father, and an ancestor of the pre- waiting, with a merry anxiety, the 
sent house of Tredegar. Dafydd arrival of his fair friends. They 
experienced all the hearty kindness.- all came nearly at the same moment, 
of his warm-hearted kinsman, who and a very curious scene occurred, 
appointed him his steward, and the The ladies were thunderstruck, and 
instructor of his only daughter, al- each was secretly provoked at the 
though his qualifications for these apparently casual appearance of the 
duties were not, it is probable, of other. An explanation, however, 
the most obvious description ; at soon took place; and, in all the angry 
least, the inconvenient consequences pettishness of feminine wrath, they 
of one of those appointments soon vowed the - deepest revenge upon the 
became apparent, in the mutual at- luckless trifler. While their rage 
tachrrtcnt that grew up between the was at its acme, Dafydd disclosed 
poet and his fair charge. What himself, and addressed them with so 
the conduct of Ivor towards the much ingenuity, that each began to 
former was, on the discovery of question the other’s purity; and a 
this circumstance, is not known ; but contest commenced, in the heat of 
lie is reported to have lost no time which he descended, and quietly 
in immuring his daughter* within decamped, leaving the disputants to 
a convent in the isle of Anglesea. settle the matter quietly, or unquiet- 
Thither she was followed by her de- ly, among themselves, 
voted swain, who, in the capacity But notwithstanding thtAsual 1c- 
of a servant at a neighbouring ipo- vity of his disposition, Dafydd, in 
nastery, consoled himself, for some two instances, entertained a sincere, 
time, by offering to his Imprisoned and perhaps an honourable passion, 
mistress the willing tributes of his the objects of which, under the ap- 
.love-sick muse. But, volatile and parently fictitious names of Dyddgu 
fickle, like all other poets, Dafydd and Morvudd, he has celebrated in 
soon grew ’weary of this unproduc- some of his most fascinating effu- 
tive enjoyment, and returning to the sions. But ip both cases the result 
hospitable mansion of his patron, was*unprja»itious to Ms hopes. The 
(where his welcome reception pro- former laay,-who is represented to 
.ved the endurance of Ivor s esteem,) have been endowed with the fairest 
he turned his attention to the cul- graces both of. person and mind, 
tivation of poetry, and to a course proved perfectly inaccessible to Ms 
of gallantry and flirtation which impassioned overtures, enforced as 
would not have discredited p modern they were by all the fascinations of 
Exquisite. The result of the one was his muse. Morvudd, the other fa- 
an election to the chair of the Chief vourite, was the daughter of .Medog 

* The awe>i was properly the true essence of poetry, or that peculiar condition of 
the poet’s mind and feelings which was caused by the most-vivid inspiration. 

- voi„ xvn. L 
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Llawgam of Anglesey, anil lias been 
ilenoininated the Laura of our Cam¬ 
brian Petrarch. • To her he was 
united by a marriage, somewhat ir¬ 
regularly solemnised, even for the. 
supreme laxity of that rude age; 
and he continued*to live with her, 
until she was at length snatched 
from him by her parents, who gave 
her hand, in a more formal manner, 
to one Cynvrig Cynin, an old and 
decrepid dotard, whose great wealth 
was his sole recommendation. The 
Bard's mortification at this event, and 
his inextinguishable passion for Mor- 
vudd, appear from several of the 
poems which he has dedicate^ to 
her, and which contain also many 
strokes of caustic ridicule against 
her infirm spouse, upon whom he 
invariably bestows the name of Bwa 
Iiach, or the little hunch-back. 

But Dafydd was not contented 
with such revenge only as his muse 
could supply, for he employed every 
expedient to procure an interview 
with Morvudd, whom he at length 
succeeded in bearing away from her 
husband. The lovers, however, 
were speedily overtaken, and our up- 
fortunate Bard was heavily mulct¬ 
ed in a fine, his inability to pay 
which occasioned his consignment 
to a prison, where he might have 
warbled away the remainder of his 
days, had not his generous coun¬ 
trymen in Glamorganshire dis¬ 
charged the fine, and placed him 
once more in a condition to enjoy 
the bright sunshine and the calm 
shade, and to exercise his poetical 
abilities with unrestrained license. 

Of the character and poems of 
Dafydd ab Gwilym we nave not 
space to say much. The former has 
been variously represented ; tradition 
•scribing to him a purity of man¬ 
ners, and a correctness of conduct, 
which, to judge from his wrings, 
he did not always evinqp. It may 
not, however, be fair, m all cases, 
to condemn the man on account of 
the failings of the poet, neither 
must the temperament and actions 
of a child of 6ong be estimated by 
the cod and Calculating standard of 
common sense. That which is writ¬ 
ten in the warmth, and under the 
influence of poetical inspiration, is 
often discountenanced by the gra¬ 
vity of cooler reflection. And such, 
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most assuredly, was the case with 
regard to Dafydd ab Gwilym , for, 
whatever may be the complexion of 
■the greatest portion of his surviving 
effusions, there are not wanting in 
others the most satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of a sound, moral, and religious 
feeling, highly creditable to the me¬ 
mory of the Bard. Dafydd, it is 
true, was the per^ct slave of his 
feelings, and those feelings were 
imbued with all the unreflecting 
vividness of a truly poetical tem¬ 
perament* He was generous to a 
fault, grateful even rt> death for 
the kindness and protection of his 
early patrons, and of a disposition 
too frank and forgiving to continue 
long at enmity with any one. He 
lived to a great age, and had the mis¬ 
fortune to survive all his friends and 
kindred, and more particularly his 
beloved Morvudd. For her, his love 
remained unexhausted and unchan¬ 
ged, and he poured forth at her shrine 
the adorations of his muse with the 
greatest frequency, and with the 
most fervent devotion. Ilis declin¬ 
ing years were in some degree solaced 
and smoothed down by the pensive 
effusions of his muse, which lie con¬ 
tinued to invoke, even in his dying 
moments, seeking, in the consolations 
of her voice, the sweet music of that 
hope whose home is in heaven. One 
of his last effusions still remains, and 
is impressively entitled the “ Death- 
song df the Bard.” 

Thus may we say of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym, as of the swans, that he 
closed his life with a song. But, un¬ 
like the swans, his tuneful note was 
not confined to the hour of disso¬ 
lution ; on the contrary— 

Servatur ad imum 

Qualis ah incocpto processerit, ct sibi 
constat. 

Hia death is reported to have taken 

E lace about the year 1400, at his 
onie at Llanbadarn. His ashes re¬ 
pose at Ystrad Flur, in the county of 
Cardigan, and bis tomb has not 
wanted the tributary gift of poesy. 
Some kindly spirit nas recorded on 
*it his friendship for the Bard in an 
epitaph, of which the following ver¬ 
sion can afford but an imperfect idea: 

Sweet Bard ! so bless’d by all the Nine, 
Why sleep’s! tbou thus beneath this 
tree— 
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This gloomy yew, whose darksome boughs 'fates, may naturally* account for 
Now shade alike thy song and thee ? such a partiality. On one oecasioh. 

Unsocial yew-tree ! He lies near, ^ deserves also to be t noticed, he ap- 

Gwilym, Tivy’s nightingale ! P ear . s t0 have f? lven a paraphrastic 

And his sweet song in silence drear version of the 10th Ode of the 4tll 

Shall wake no more the smiling vale. Book of Horace ; and passages of 

the Iliad arc often the objects of his 
Of the merit of Dafydd’s poems It allusion. With these, his classical 
i6 scarcely netessayy to speak, as the attainments, was united the national 
meed of praise awarded by the poet’s accomplishment of playing upon the 
cotemporaries has received the sane- harp, which lie first learned, at an 
tion of four centuries. One peculi- early age, under the tuition of his 
arity, however, it may be proper to kinsman Llewellyn ab Gwilym ; and 
notice, and more especially as it be- it appears from one of his poems, 
longs, in an essential manner, to the that he was fond of administering, in 
character of the Welsh tongue ; this this manner, to the gratification of 
is the remarkable nicety with which his female acquaintance. His per- 
he adapts the diction to his particular sonal attractions are represented to 
theme. Pre-eminent as the ad van- have been very considerable : * his 
tages are which his language afford- form was remarkable for its elegance 
ed in this respect, he has availed and symmetrica] beauty, and bis fea- 
bimself of them with very great ef- tures were open, fair, and handsome, 
feet. Thus, nothing can exceed the In a word, snortly to sum up an im- 
hannonious sweetness of some of his perfect narrative, Dafydd ab Gwilym 
lovc-poeins ; while, on the other possessed, in a favoured degree, the 
hand, in his description of a thunder- graces both of person and mind; atld 
storm, the sound is accommodated which, allied as they were to a pre- 
to the sense with the most appalling eminent poetical genius, contributed 
precision. The Bard is also regarded to place him among the first charac- 
as tile inventor of that form of poe- ters of the age in which he lived, and 
tical composition called Cywydd* •, which he may be justly said to have 
and besides the singular merit of adorned t. 

his versification, his poems are often From the 10th to the latter end of 
pregnant with deep thought,—bold, the 12th century, the continual at- 
figurative inventions,—and with those tempts which were made by the En- 
delicate touches of fancy, which pe- glish to cast Wales into subjection, 
culiarly mark the gifted mind, and prevented the Welsh Bards from the 
can only be properly appreciated exercise of their formal functions, 
where they are exauisitely felt. Those who, in times of peace and 

Before we conclude this cursory security, were the delighters and in- 
inemoir of Dafydd ab Gwilym, we structors of the people, now became 
wish briefly to notice his general ac- assistants in one common cause, that, 
complishments. In this point of namely, of repelling the incursions 
view, his poems supply many proofs of an ambitious and powerful enemy ; 
of such learning as that age was and) as has already been mentioned, 
qualified to afford.. Allusions to the the sacred character and calling of 
works of Greece, and Rome, .and the Bard was, of necessity, profaned 
inodern Italy, occur notunfrequently by the bearing of arms, although the 
in his writings, and in some cases profanation was abundantly extentta- 
wliere his knowledge could not have ted by the provocation'which render- 
been derived through the medium of ed it necessary. Still, however, the 
a translation. With the poetry of more private and domestic duties of 
Petrarch lie.appears, in particular, the Bard were eagerly persisted in ; 
to have been well acquainted; and they preserved the genealogies of 
the congeniality of disposition dis- their patrons atld chieftains,—they 
coverablc in the two poets, as well recited their warlike exploits,— com¬ 
as the painful resemblance of their brated, their civil virtues,—eulogized 

• Cywydd is one of the most popular species of verse, and consists of seven syllables; 
jt is usually adapted to elegiac subjects. _ * 

■f Canibro Briton', Vol. III. 14§<9. 
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their magnanimity, their hospitality, srmblics, or from enjoying any of 
their talents, and their personal gra- those privileges which formerly be- 
ces. They likewise performed the longed to them. During this dark 
mournful office of composing an period, and the contests between the 
elegy on the death of the chieftain houses of York and Lancaster, the 
to whose establishment they ap- genius of poetry was nearly extin- 
pertained ; this they sung to the sur- guished, or was only employed in 
viving relations, in honour of the soothing the misery of the times by 
dead, reciting the noble families from gloomy and obscure predictions of 
which the departed lord had sprung, more prosperous days, 
and, the noble exploits performed by But although the sparks of the an- 
himself or his ancestors. But the cient poetic tire were re-kindled into 
hallowed exaltation of the Bardic flames by the union of Wales with 
character had departed. Circum- England, the spirit of the order of 
stances had occurred to produce a Bardism was irrevocably lost. It had 
woeful degeneration in the once fa- disappeared with the freedom of the 
voured and sacred race, and all that Welsh ; for no sooner had they ceas- 
remained were a few scattered in- ed to be of themselves a nation, than 
stances of a noble and gifted spirit; that sacred order was overthrown, 
but without any one relic of that na- discord usurped the place of national 
tional and reverential sacredness with concord and unanimity, and the peo- 
which the Bard of old was so mysti- pie became subject to no power but 
cally imbued. that which was created by their own 

The conquest of Wafts by the first passion's and inclinations. Thus 
Edward gave an extinguishing blow Bardism, properly so called and con- 
to the feeble remains of Bardism. sidered, gradually disappeared, and 
Not, however, as is usually stated, we have now no tangible traces of the 
by exterminating the Bards, but by existence of an order once so poweiful 
strictly forbidding them the exercise and beneficial, except the somewhat 
of their inclination and duties. The problematical, but stupendous altars, 
gloomy subjection into which the which are to be found scattered 
Welsh were cast, by the prowess and throughout Britain. These, if r.ot 
policy of the English Justinian, was actually erected by the Bards, were 
rendered doubly oppressive by this doubtless constructed by their prede- 
extension of the conqueror’s power ; cessors the Druids, and are to be 
and it was not till Owain Gtyndwr viewed as essentially connected with 
arose to rescue his country from a the early Bards of the island, 
yoke which had become unendur- We have now brought this desul- 
able, that the Bards once more re- tory sketch to a termination, and 
sumed their functions, encouraged must reserve, for a future paper, a 
by the munificence of that hero, and brief notice of a peculiar and very 
animated by the transitory ray which prominent feature in the history of 
had dawned upon freedom. But the British Bardism : we allude to the 
failure of this last effort of expiring Bardic Congresses. Our translated 
freedom precipitated the Welsh into specimens of Welsh poetry must also 
a state of slavery the moBt deep and be deferred, as we have already, we 
severe. The Bards were prohibited fear, trespassed too greatly upon the 
by law from bolding any public as- time and patience of our readers. 


NEGRO SLAVERY 

The important and interesting It is not our present intention to 
subject^ of Negro Slavery naturally consider the state of the Slave Trade, 
divides itself into two great questions. We shall take an early opportunity 
The first relates to the Slave Trade, of laying before our readers some 
—and the second to the existence of particulars concerning the present 
Slavery itself. ' state of this most guilty traffic. 

* Second Iteport of*the Committee of the Society for the Mitigation and Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Dominions. London. J825, 
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Great Britain may be said to have 
donees own individual part in abo> 4 
lishing the traffic, and in preventing 
its subjects from embarking in it; 
yet, as it is still carried on to an in¬ 
credible extent by foreign powers, it 
is our imperious duty to use all our 
influence, which is almost boundless, 
and which hi|s often been exerted ir¬ 
resistibly in causes of far less mo¬ 
ment, to prevail upon foreign powers 
to cease from the most scandalous 
outrage which is perpetrated beneath 
the sun. • 

It is to the second great question 
that we now wish to direct the 
attention of our readers. It is not 
ah object remote, and in some mea¬ 
sure independent of our exertions. It 
is a matter entirely of our own, and re¬ 
lates to the existence of Slavery vnth - 
in the Colonies subject to the crown, 
of Great Britain. It is a subject of 
the deepest interest, and, in import¬ 
ance, second to none that can engage 
the attention of the country ; and 
at the present moment it is peculiar¬ 
ly interesting, for we are approach¬ 
ing a crisis when something must be 
done. Slavery, in the West Indies, 
cannot exist much longer in the same 
state of unabated severity in which 
it has so long been endured. That 
something must he done to mitigate 
it, is admitted even by the Planters 
themselves: we shall endeavour to 
explain to our readers what has been 
done to remedy this intolerable in¬ 
justice. 

The great and good men who con¬ 
ducted the long and arduous struggle 
which ended in the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, were not insensible to 
the absolute injustice, and the great 
misery of Slavery itself. ■‘They were 
indeed as hostile to it aa to the 
Slave Trade; but as the latter ap¬ 
peared the most outrageous evil, they 
resolved, in the first place,' to direct 
their endeavours to procure its abo¬ 
lition. They were afraid that, had 
they aimed at the redress of both 
grievances against suffering humani¬ 
ty at once, they might have been 
disappointed in both. They there¬ 
fore limited their views to the abo¬ 
lition of the Slave Trade. But this 
resolution was not adopted unani¬ 
mously by the excellent persons who 
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formed the Committee for the Abo- 
• lition. It was opposed by one who 
was the earliest advocate of the Ne¬ 
gro in this country, and who, du¬ 
ring his long, spotless', and useful 
life, unceasingly asserted the title of 
that injured race to all the rights of 
man,—we mean Granville Sharp ; 
he fose in the Committee, and with 
an emphasis which marked his deep 
conviction of the truth of what he was 
uttering, said—“ As Slavery was as 
much a crime against the Divine Laws 
as the Slave Trade, it became the 
Committee to exert themselves equal¬ 
ly against the continuance of both ; 
and he did not hesitate to pronounce 
all present guilty before God, for 
‘ shutting those who were then slaves 
all the world over, out of the pale 
of their approaching labours*.” This 
was the opinion of that enlightened 
man, and there is no doubt that all 
the members of the Committee en¬ 
tertained the same opinions ; but, 
from prudential considerations, they 
agreed to wave them until their 
first object was accomplished. And 
when, after years of protracted strug¬ 
gling, Parliament did at last abo¬ 
lish the detestable traffic in human 
flesh, it was hoped and believed, by 
all the friends of humanity, that* 
the Planters of the West Indies, be¬ 
ing now deprived of fresh importa¬ 
tions, would turn their attention to im¬ 
prove and elevate the condition of the 
existing slaves. J t was expected that 
our unfortunate fellow-crcaturcs, who 
differ from us only in colour and in 
misery, would have been treated no 
longer as brutes, but as men ; that 
measures would have been taken to 
enlighten them by education, to im¬ 
prove their morals, to liberate them 
from the galling whip, and from the 
thousand miseries to which they 
were, and we must say, are still sub¬ 
jected. 

These hopes and expectations 
tended to reconcile good men to the 
idea that slavery should exist for yet 
a little longer within the^British do¬ 
minions, because they imagined it 
mustexist in a modified and improved 
state. But year after year passed away 
without fulfilling these expectations, 
and nothing was done to improve 
the miserable condition of the Negroes. 
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Every attempt which was made, or 
threatened to be made, by this coun¬ 
try to ameliorate their condition was 
treated with scorn and disrespect. 
After sixteen'years of patient for¬ 
bearance, it became the imperious 
duty of those who regarded slavery 
as a great evil, which should be re¬ 
dressed, to uuite and come forward 
to do something to mitigate it in the 
meantime, and to prepare the way 
for its final abolition. 

With this view, the " Society for 
the Mitigation and Gradual Aboli¬ 
tion of Slavery throughout the Bri¬ 
tish Dominions” was formed in the 
year 1823. It was not to be won¬ 
dered at, yet it was gratifying to ob¬ 
serve, that its founders and chief sup¬ 
porters were the same philanthropists 
who had grown grey in the former 
struggle, and who were still spared 
to us to direct and enlighten us by 
, their experienced wisdom. Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, Allen, Smith, and 
many others, the tried friends of the 
cause, are to be found in the names 
of the Committee. This Society has 
been indefatigably employed in di¬ 
recting the attention of the public in 
various ways to the wrongs of the 
Negro race. They have circulated a 
> great number of publications on the 
subject. They have likewise had 
the subject repeatedly brought be¬ 
fore Parliament. The weapons which 
they make use of in this distressing, 
yet glorious warfare, are truth and 
reason; they wish to> influence the 
hearts and understandings of their 
countrymen ; we can assure them that 
that has already been accomplished, 
and that victory must at last crown 
their efforts, and, we should devout¬ 
ly hope, at no wry distant period. 

But as yet no real improvement 
has taken place in the condition of 
the slaves generally. Some partial 
reforms hayy indeed been attempted 
in the Island of Trinidad, but that 
is all. That our readers may see 
how far these have come short of the 
expectations which the abolitionists 
were entitled to form, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to go somewhat into detail; 
we shall therefore narrate very suc¬ 
cinctly the steps that have been taken, 
withim these few years, to further 
the. cause of improvement. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten 
# the memorable debate which .took 
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place on Mr Buxton’s motion ISth 
May 1823. On that occasion, # the 
whole subject, in all its bearings, was 
brought before the House of Com¬ 
mons with the greatest ability and 
eloquence. Mr Buxton stated, that 
the object at which he and his friends 
aimed was “ the extinction of Sla¬ 
very in nothing less than the whole oJ‘ 
the British dominions ; hot, however, 
the rapid termination of that state— 
not the sudden emancipation of the 
Negro, but such preparatory steps, 
such measures of precaution, as, by 
slow degrees, and in a course of years, 
first fitting and qualifying the slave 
for the enjoyment of freedom, shall 
gently conduct us to the annihilation 
•of Slavery.” And, to carry this ob¬ 
ject into effect, be brought forward 
two propositions; the first was, 
that all children of slaves born after 
a certain period, should be free. 
He did not say how long or how 
short the period should be, but lie 
contended strongly that some such 
principle should be adopted, because 
it would hold out a prospect of the ter¬ 
mination of Slavery at some period, 
by a quiet and gradual transition; 
every year would increase the free¬ 
born Negroes, and every year wouljl 
decrease the number of existing slaves, 
by death and other causes. But 
Government could not be persuaded 
to sanction this most safe, most equi¬ 
table, and most necessary measure. 11 
is quite evident that some such step 
must be adopted at last, if Slavery is 
to be extinguished by gradual and 
gentle means, and not to be crushed 
by a sudden and violent revolutjpn. 
It is, therefore, much to be regretted, 
that the principle, at least, was not 
recognized. And then, as to the 
slaves at pre&nt existing, .Mr Bux- 
ten proposed that Parliament should 
immediately ameliorate their condi¬ 
tion by various salutary regulations. 
He proposed that they should no 
longer be considered as mere chattels 
in the eye of law; that their evidence 
should be received quuntum valeal ; 
that marriage should be enforced and 
respected ; and that it should no 
longer be in the power of a cruel 
master to separate a Negro from his 
wife and family, and sell him to a 
purchaser in perhaps a distant place; 
that the Sunday should be allowed 
for repose and religious instruction ; 
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and that the Sunday markets should 
be abolished ; and, finally, that the 
use of the whip, as a stimulant to la¬ 
bour, should be discontinued. These 
were some of the improvements 
which he suggested. That it should 
be necessary to suggest such amelio¬ 
rations proves the degraded and op¬ 
pressed state#of the Negro : that his 
testimony should not be received,— 
that it should be in the power of his 
master to dissolve by force, and at 
his pleasure, the most sacred ties,— 
and that he* should have it in his 
power to flog and beat him without 
limitation, are monstrous and into¬ 
lerable wrongs. 

Mr Buxton therefore concluded 
with the following motion: “ That 
the state of Slavery is repugnant to 
the principles of the British constitu¬ 
tion, and of the Christian religion,and 
that it ought to be gradually abolished 
throughout the British colonies with 
as mifeh expedition as may be found 
consistent with a due regard^ to the 
well-being of the parties concerned.” 

Mr Canning, Secretary for Fo¬ 
reign Affairs, and the organ of Go¬ 
vernment on this occasion, admitted 
that many of the suggestions of Mr 
Buxton were just and necessary, but 
moved a series of resolutions, the 
same in effect, but expressed more 
guardedly; they were as follow: 

1st, That it is expedient to adopt ef¬ 
fectual and decisive measure for amelio¬ 
rating the condition of the Slave popula¬ 
tion in his Majesty's colonies. 2d, That 
through a determined and persevering, 
byt, at the same time, judicious and tem¬ 
perate enforcement of such measures, this 
House looks foi ward to a progressive im¬ 
provement in the character qf the slave 
population , such as may prepdre them for 
a pat ticipation in those civil rights and 
privileges which are enjoyed by other clas¬ 
ses of his Majesty's subjects. 3d, That 
this Rouse is anxious for the accom¬ 
plishment of this purpose, at the earliest 
period that shall be compatible with the 
well-being of the slaves themselves, with 
the safety of the colonies, and with a 
fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of private property. 

The Honourable Secretary being 
aware that these resolutions would 
not be very acceptable to the West 
Indians, and Contemplating the pos¬ 


sibility of resistance on their part, 
stated, “ I must add, that any resist¬ 
ance which might be manifested to 
the express and declared wishes of 
Parliament,—any resistance, I mean, 
which should partake, not of reason, 
but of contumacy,—would create a 
case, (a case, however, which 1 sin¬ 
cerely trust will never occur.) upon 
which his Majesty’s Government 
would not hesitate to come down to 
Parliament for counsel.” 

Before leaving this debate, we will 
just advert to the professions of the 
West-Indian party in Parliament. 
Mr Ellis, who stood forward as their 
advocate, and is himself a great pro¬ 
prietor, said, “ With respect to many 
of the regulations alluded to by the 
Honourable gentleman who opened 
this debate, I believe that no objec¬ 
tions will be offered on the part oj the 
Planters in the West-Indies .” 

And with respect to a part of this 
subject, which much interests every 
man in this country who is possessed 
of the common feelings of humanity, 
viz. the use of the cart-whip, Mr 
Ellis said, “ I do not believe that 
the whip is used as a stimulant to 
labour. I believe it will be found 
that the whip is generally placed in 
the hands of the Driver, who is al¬ 
ways a confidential Negro, more as 
a badge of authority than as an in¬ 
strument of coercion. I admit that 
it raay be, as the appellation deotes,n 
the remnant of a barbarous custom, 
but it is in fact, considered at pre¬ 
sent only as a symbol of office*.” 

We shall have occasion to sec im¬ 
mediately how completely misin¬ 
formed Mr Ellis was upon this point, 
and that the West Indians themselves 
consider the use of the cart-whip as 
identified with the existence of Sla¬ 
very. 

This debate was of the utmost im¬ 
portance to the question in a variety 
of ways*. It elucidated fully the 
views of the abolitionists; And, what 
wa9 of more importance, as these 
were already well known, it displayed 
the views and feelings of Govern, 
ment. The Government and Parlia¬ 
ment were pledged, by their resolu¬ 
tions,’ to do something effectual and 
decisive, and that with all expedi¬ 
tion, to raise the slave population to 


• See Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. IX. for a very accurate Report of 
the Debate. 
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a fitness lor participating in the same' 
rights ami privileges as their fellow- 
subjects. We have every reason to 
believe that the (jovcrnnient was 
sincere in the pledge which they thus 
gave to the country ; they stood on 
difficult and delicate ground, and had 
a powerful interest in Parliament, 
and many insuperable prejudices out 
of it, and abroad, to contend with. 
Yet having staked themselves to do 
something effectual on the question, 
it was their duty to go forward man¬ 
fully and decisively. We shall now 
examine what has been done. Whe¬ 
ther all has been done that might have 
been done, or that ought in the cir¬ 
cumstances tohuve been done, we pre¬ 
tend not to say ; but we believe we can 
say, with truth, that the expectations 
of the country have been much dis¬ 
appointed. 

An Order in Council was framed, 
with the view of being sent to the 
Colonies, in which several ameliora¬ 
tions in the condition of the Negro 
were embodied. Several measures 
were included in the circulars which 
were in consequence issued to the 
Governors of the Colonies. Th e fimt 
was, that means should he taken 
to secure the due observance of 
the Sabbath. The second, that the 
use of the cart-whip should be 
abolished. The third, that the flog¬ 
ging of women, a most cruel and 
indecent practice, should be aj^olish- 
ed. Th e fourth, that the punishment 
inflicted by owners and overseers on 
males should be regulated. The 
JH'th, that measures should be adopt¬ 
ed to give encouragement and vali¬ 
dity to the marriage contract. The 
sixth, that the sale of slaves should 
be subjected to regulations. The 
seventh, that the property of slaves 
should be protected, and their right 
of making bequests secured. The 
eighth, that facilities should beafFord- 
ed to manumission ; and Hie ninth 
and last, that the evidence of slaves 
should be admitted, under regulations 
and restrictions. These amendments 
were very well, so far aB they went, 
but they were far too general and un¬ 
defined, Itt many particulars, to pro¬ 
duce any great alteration or improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the slave. 
They were limited to the small co¬ 
lony of Trinidad, containing a popu-. 
Ifttion of only a few thousand slavfes. 
But Earl Bathurst, in a despatch to 


the Governor of Barbadoes, stated 
long ago, that “ similar provisions to 
those which are contained in the Tri¬ 
nidad Order will be extended to De- 
inerara and Essequibo, Berbicc, St. 
Lucia, the Cape, and Mauritius, with 
such modifications as may be neces¬ 
sary to adapt them to the Dutch and 
French laws, which are respectively 
in force in those possessions.” But 
as yet, we are sorry to learn, that Go¬ 
vernment have not carried their in¬ 
tentions into effect with respect to 
any one of these colonies. The Or¬ 
der has been confined to Trinidad 
alone, a small and inconsiderable 
island, while, in our other posses¬ 
sions, 800,000 slaves are groaning 
under unmitigated bondage. 

The able and interesting Report of 
the Society for the Mitigation and 
Abolition of Slavery now before us, 
furnishes us with a number of state¬ 
ments as to the reception of this Or¬ 
der of Council in Trinidad. It like¬ 
wise informs us of the irritation ex¬ 
cited iifthe other colonies, by what 
was considered by them as great pre¬ 
sumption on the part of the British 
Government in sending out such an 
Order. The West-Indian Planters 
seem to regaul it as the very height 
of impertinence, that the British Par¬ 
liament should dare to discuss the 
subject. These gentlemen cannot per¬ 
ceive what should induce one set of 
men thus to interfere, to rescue others 
from the misery, the degradation, and 
the suffering of Slavery. We shall 
shortly call the attention of our read¬ 
ers to these details, and they will 
prove, that if the condition of the 
slave population is ever to be im- 

f troved,—if all the dangers and ca- 
amities which are inherent in the 
present state of things arc to be 
averted, it must he, not by the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Colonial Legislatures, 
for it is evident they never will nor 
can enlighten the subject as it should 
be taken up, but by the prompt and 
decisive interference of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain. 

The white Planters of the Island of 
Trinidad universally and strenuous¬ 
ly remonstrated against the imposi¬ 
tion of the Order in Council, alleg¬ 
ing that it was pregnant with inevit¬ 
able ruin to all their interests. “ We 
have read (they say) with grief and 
dismay the Order in Council declared 
to be intended for the improvement of 
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tlie condition of tlic slaves in the Co- 
lonie*s and they earnestly implored 
the Governor to stay the promulga¬ 
tion and execution of the Order. The 
Governor’s orders were, however, per¬ 
emptory ; and in June 1824 the or¬ 
der was promulgated, and became 
the law of the island. 

A Committee of Planters was af¬ 
terwards appointed to frame a Me¬ 
morial to»the King in Council: a 
paper of remarks was published by 
them in tli£ Trinidad Gazette, in 
which they assert, “ that the Order 
in Council has made an entire revo¬ 
lution in the system under which 
slaves were heretofore managed and 
governed. Changes are always to be 
deprecated, especially in a slave co¬ 
lony, where the whole of the slave 
^population are deprived of their na¬ 
tural rights; and nothing but the 
force of habit, and a brutish, indis¬ 
tinct idea of the superiority and fixed 
power of their masters, keep them 
in awe and subjection.” One great 
source of discomfort to the slave is 
stated to be the change produced by 
the Order in Council in the old mode 
of punishment, “ so well establish¬ 
ed, recognized, and understood by 
the slave (alluding, of course, to 
the abolition of flogging as it respects 
the women, and of the driving-whip 
as it respects both sexes.) “ By 
those," they remark, “ who have 
most considered the subject in this 
colony, the use of the whip is believed 
to he identified with the existence of 
Slavery." The attempt, on the part of 
the Colonial Government, to sub¬ 
stitute new and different modes of 
coercion for that of the cart-whip, 
they regard as an admission that 
slaves cannot be expected to work 
without fear of punishment:—“ an 
admission (it is added) hardly worth 
the trouble of noticing, were it not 
that the elementary principles of Sla¬ 
very appear almost unknown in Eng¬ 
land, where, the popular arguments 
urged by the philanthropists are 
mostly deduced from, and applicable 
only to, man in a state of freedom.” 

This remonstrance proves how 
completely opposed the Planters of 
the W est f ndies are to every, even 
the smallest, relaxation in the harsh 
and cruel method of treating the 
slaves. In the minds of the humane 
$nd enlightened Planters of Trinidad, 
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the use of the whip is believed to be 
identified with the existence of Sla¬ 
very. They have, therefore, read, 
with “grief and dismay," an Order 
which puts down that instrument as 
a stimulant to labour, and forbids 
them to cart-whip females ; and they 
lament over the demoralizing effects 
which are to be produced ’ by kind¬ 
ness, conciliation, and humanity, in¬ 
stead of the old, recognized, and well- 
understood system of coercion, ty¬ 
ranny, and oppression. 

In the other Colonies, the utmost 
hostility has been shewn to every plan 
for improving the treatment of the 
slaves, and the greatest animosity has 
been displayed towards all those who 
have taken an interest in this ques¬ 
tion. In these Colonies where the 
movement of the popular mind is 
free and unfettered, this has been 
plainly manifested. Indeed, some of 
our Colonies have gone so far as to 
threaten to rebel,—to throw off all 
connection with that unnatural coun¬ 
try which supports and protects them, 
hut which has used the freedom to 
offer them advice they would do well 
to profit by ; and, instead of doing 
any thing to ameliorate the condition 
of their unfortunate slaves, they have 
consumed their time in angry invec¬ 
tives against the great and the good 
men of this country, who more truly 
consult their interests by the measures 
they propose, than these short-sight¬ 
ed Planters imagine. 

In Barbadoes, where the slave code 
is perhaps the most barbarous of any 
other existing in the West Indies, a 
proposal was introduced to repeal 
some of those cruel and sanguinary 
laws which have so long disgraced 
its statute-book. The mover of these 
resolutions; which were of the most 
insignificant description, had no 
chance of obtaining a hearing from 
the legislators he was addressing, 
without soothingiand tranquillizing 
their feelings by the most unmeasur¬ 
ed abuse of all those persons in this 
country who had even ventured to 
insinuate that it was possible for a 
planter to maltreat his slave. The * 
West-Indian newspapers represent 
this sapient Senator to have said, 

*• The diabolical falsehoods, and 
infamous aspersions, of a few inter¬ 
ested and designing hypocrites, mov¬ 
ing in terrific phalanx, to the total 
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annihilatiou of tile white inhabitants 
of the West Indies, marked them 
out, in his opinion, as a vindictive 
crciv, indulgihg the abominable de¬ 
sire to cast headlong into the gulf of 
destruction, or endless misery, so 
large a portion of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures, equally with themselves the 
followers of Christ.”—“ No justifi¬ 
cation can they have in their hellish 
design, but that which originated in 
their own dark and interested souls.” 

He then talks of the Society for 
the Mitigation of Slavery, and of the 
excellent and illustrious persons com¬ 
posing it, “ as a detestable institu¬ 
tion, which, keenly and immovably 
bent on your destruction, has, with 
consummate ingenuity, erected, and 
set in motion against you, a tremen¬ 
dous machinery, throwing out at each 
ebullition misery and woe.” 

All this abuse was, however, in¬ 
sufficient to reconcile the Assembly 
of Barbadoes to the alterations pro¬ 
posed ; after two months of stormy 
discussion, the measure was sent up 
to the Council, but it was found so 
defective, and so disfigured by seve¬ 
rity, that the Council rejected it, as 
being calculated to produce a worse 
impression of Barbadian humanity 
than if nochange had been attempted. 

But the Barbadians did not con¬ 
fine their animosity towards the 
friends of the Negros to the abuse 
contained in their flowery harangues; 
their spirit displayed itself in the 
most disgraceful outrages against all 
who seemed 'interested in the ame¬ 
lioration of the Negro's moral or re¬ 
ligious condition. Our readers will 
remember the discussion which took 
place in Parliament within these few 
weeks, relative to the destruction of 
the methodist. chapel at Bridgeton, 
Barbadoes, and the violent expulsion 
of the Missionary, Shrewsbury, from 
the island. We were extremely gra¬ 
tified to observe the strong and de¬ 
cided Condemnation expressed by Mr 
Canning of that most outrageous and 
disgraceful proceeding; and it was 
likewise consolatory to learn that Go¬ 
vernment was determined to extend 
the strong protection of its arm over 
the Missionaries employed in tbc 
islands. 

But thesg outrages were followed 
by others- We quote from the Report: 

Mr It.iyntT. another Missionary, went 


from St. Vincent's to Baibadoes. Heap- 
plied, in the first instance, to the Gover¬ 
nor for protection; but this application 
was very coldly received, and no hope of 
effectual protection was afforded to him. 
Mr Rayncr, therefore, did not dare to 
land, on account of the threats of the lead¬ 
ers of the former mob. Such is the lan¬ 
guage” of the Wesleyan Missionary Socie¬ 
ty's Report. “ One zealous man,” it is 
stated, “ sat on the shore a whole night, 
with a loaded pistol, to shoot him had lie 
left the vessel. The vessel itself was me¬ 
naced with an attack of btoats, and was 
obliged to seek protection under the guns 
of a ship of war.” The congregation, 
also, which Mr Shrewsbury left behind 
him, and which continued to meet in a 
private house for the purposes of worship 
and mutual edification, were threatened 
with violence. The former mob announ¬ 
ced their purpose of celebrating the anni¬ 
versary of the destruction of the chapel, 
by razing the obnoxious house to the 
ground. This was prevented by the in¬ 
terference of the Governor and the Magis¬ 
trates ; but the latter have forbidden any 
more meetings to be held. In short, the 
whole account which has been given to 
the public by the Methodist Missionary 
Society, proves the existence, in Barba¬ 
does, of a state of lawlessness, and a deep 
and settled hostility to the religious in¬ 
struction of the negro and coloured popu¬ 
lation, of whom the Methodist congrega¬ 
tion was chiefly composed. 

In Jamaica, likewise, the Order 
in Council was laid before the As¬ 
sembly, but nothing was done in 
consequence. There was indeed one 
measure of reform, and one only, 
which was introduced, viz. a Bill 
“ to enable slaves to give evidencq, 
in certain cases, of crime against 
slaves, (not against white persons,) 
and of criminal attempts to excite 
rebellion and insurrection, and of 
uttering seditious language.” But 
even this Bill, though most jealously 
guarded, and extremely defective in 
its provisions, was thrown out by a 
majority of 34 to 1. 

The proceedings in the Colonies, 
which nave now been noticed, speak 
the temper and feeling of all the 
rest. The proceedings in Dcmerara 
cannot be forgotten. Is it possible, 
then, to expect that any thing will 
be done by the Colonial Legisla¬ 
tures, to ameliorate the condition of 
the slaves ? What docs the whole 
experience of the last forty years 
teach? It proves thut the Colonists 
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are positively determined to retain 
their slaves in the same degraded 
state? in which they now exist. They 
forget that this cannot be done much 
longer, and they are blind to the 
fearful danger that attends the at¬ 
tempt to keep them in unrelaxed 
bondage. The Negros are men ; a 
conviction of their rights is gradually 
spreading afiong them ; let their in¬ 
juries be effaced and atoned for be¬ 
fore that /conviction is general ; let 
kindness and religious instruction 
displace cruelty and ignorance, and 
the transition to freedom may be safe 
and harmless. But if these means 
shall he delayed, the Planters may 
find that the time for employing them 
has gone by, and that the day of re¬ 
tribution will come, when they shall 
he called to a fearful reckoning. 

But seeing that nothing is to he 
expected from the Colonial Legisla¬ 
tures, now is the time for the Go¬ 
vernment and Parliament of Great 
Britain to redeem their pledge, and 
so do something to mitigate the bond¬ 
age of the unhappy negro race. The 
very case of contumacy which Mr 
Canning said would justify and re¬ 
quire Parliamentary interference, has 
occurred; and the question is, in 
what way should the Parliament of 
this country interfere? 

There are two ways in which Par¬ 
liament may interpose. The first, 
and the most effectual and desirable, 
is by direct legislation for the Colonies. 
Parliament may, in this way, to a 
great extent, if not altogether, re¬ 
dress the wrongs of the Negros. It 
may entitle the slaves to the benefit 
of religious and moral instruction 
as a right, which is now dependent 
on the will aj>d caprice of their mas¬ 
ters. It may abolish the use of the 
whip, protect the women, encourage 
and sanction marriage, and, in short, 
it is in the power of Parliament to 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
ameliorate the condition of the Ne¬ 
gros, so as gradually to fit and pre¬ 
pare them for final and complete 
emancipation. We are aware that 
this power of the British Parliament 
has been called in question by the 
AVest Indians, and they have had the 
temerity and folly- to threaten that 
they would withdraw their allegiance, 
if any attempt should be made to 
enforce the paramount authority of 
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the mother country. If the situation 
of the West Indies be somewhat dan¬ 
gerous, even- at present, though the 
powerandinfluenccof this great coun¬ 
try be exercised to giye it stability, 
we should much fear, were that with¬ 
drawn, it would he critical indeed. 
The Planters might well tremble, if 
we were to take them at their word ; 
they might repent it too late. But 
nothing can be more absurd, nor 
more unfounded, than the attempt 
to dispute the authority of the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament. It is founded in 
the very constitution of the Colonies, 
and has been constantly exercised on 
all occasions. 

We regret that the Session of Par¬ 
liament which has jugt closed has 
passed away without producing any 
measuresof improvement to the slave. 
The next Session will not, we fondly 
hope, be suffered to elapse without 
something decisive being done or 
attempted. We observe that 
Brougham' has pledged himself to 
bring forward a Bill containing va¬ 
rious important and salutary improve¬ 
ments, provided it be not done by 
some other person. There is cer¬ 
tainly no man better qualified for 
this great task than that highly- 
gifted and most indefatigable Sena¬ 
tor—no man more devoted to the 
cause of emancipation, nor better ac¬ 
quainted with the subject. Yet there 
are other hands in which we should 
rather wish to see it, and these are, 
the hands of Government. Indeed, 
if they wish to vindicate their own 
authority, to put an end to that in¬ 
solent and intemperate spirit which 
has been displayed towards their 
measures, they are bound to come 
forward and redeem the pledge which 
they have given to the country, that 
something effectual should be done. 
They may rest assured of it, they 
have the voice of the country with 
them ; and we hope, that, in order 
to show this, and to strengthen the 
hands of whatever party shall bring 
forward this roost momentous ques¬ 
tion, the people will meet before Par¬ 
liament assembles next year, ami 
send up numerous and urgent peti¬ 
tions. 

There is, however, another method 
by which Parliament can proceed, in 
order to force the West Indians to 
deal more justly with their slaves, a 
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method more indirect, yet it would 
be effectual; ami that is, by abolish¬ 
ing the monopbly given to the West - 
Indian trade. 

This monopoly is at present sup¬ 
ported,///-^, by a bounty of upwards 
of six shillings per cwt. on the ex¬ 
port of refined sugar, and which ne¬ 
cessarily raises the price, not only of 
all such sugar exported, but of all 
the sugar consumed at home, to the 
extent of the bounty* : and, secondly, 
a protecting duty of ten shillings a 
cwt. more on East-Indian than on 
West-Indian sugar ; thus favouring 
sugar grown by slave labour, in pre¬ 
ference to that grown by free labour, 
to the extent of about 50 per cent, in 
the cost of the article, and tending 
to exclude the latter from our con¬ 
sumption, and to force us to.consume 
the former. The price of sugars 
must be much raised by the opera¬ 
tion of the protecting duty, but it is 
estimated, that, for many years, the 
cost of the West-Indian monopoly, 
arising from the sugar bounty alone, 
has amounted to £. 1,200,000 annual¬ 
ly. The Report says. 

It is this large sum (in addition to 
whatever enhancement of price may be 
produced by the protecting duty,) paid 
by tlie people of this eountry to the 
growers of sugar, over and above what 
that sugar would otherwise cost, which 
does, in fact, chiefly maintain, unimpaired 
and unreformed, the wretched system of 
colonial bondage. The people of England 
are therefore the real upholders of Negro 
Slavery. Without their large contribu¬ 
tion to its support, it could not fail to he 
rapidly mitigated, and eventually extin¬ 
guished. 

This fact is not so generally known 
as it should be. The people of this 
country arc not aware that they, by 
means of their bounties and protect¬ 
ing duties, are the chief oppressors 
of the Negro race. Of the inexpe¬ 
diency and impolicy of such duties in 
a commercial point of view, it is 
needless to speak ; it is admitted on 
all hands, even by the Government, 
which is now removing bounties and 
protecting duties to a large extent 
from many other branches of com¬ 
merce. Wc arc made to pay much 
dearer for sugar than we should do, 
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were the market open to East-Indian 
sugar on the same terms as it is to 
West Indian. In order to put money 
into the pocket of the Planters, wc 
are, in fact, content to tax ourselves 
annually to a large amount. 

But we wish to direct the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to the manner-iu 
which our forced encouragement of 
West-India sugar act* upon the 
slave population. The IVVst Indians 
have contended that the fogh price 
of sugar was necessary, not so much 
for themselves, as for the comfort of 
their slaves ; and that in proportion 
as their gains are great, the comforts 
of their slaves are numerous. That 
this is a complete misrepresentation 
has been unanswerably demonstrated 
in the present Report. The propo¬ 
sition which is maintained in it is di¬ 
rectly opposite, and it is this: “ That 
whatever tends to raise the price of 
slave-grown produce of our Colonics, 
tends, in the same degree, to rivet 
the chains, and to add to the labour 
and misery of the slave ; while the 
depression of its price operates bene¬ 
ficially in relaxing his bonds, abating 
his toil, and enlarging his comforts.” 

We have not space for the clear 
and convincing reasoning by which 
this proposition is most conclusively 
made out. Wc can only give a brief 
outline of it. 

It is, first of all, to be observed, 
that such is the favourable nature of 
the soil and climate in the West In¬ 
dies, that the labour of a few days 
in the year is amply sufficient to pro¬ 
vide the slaves with the means of 
comfortable subsistence. This fact 
has been stated by every colonial 
writer, from Mr Bryan Edwards to 
Mr Foster Barham. Tl*cy have only 
differed as to the quantity of time 
required for this purpose; some sta¬ 
ting it at seven days, and others at 
twelve or fourteen in the year ; and 
down to the year 181(>, the great¬ 
est number of days allowed to the 
slaves for cultivating their provision- 
grounds, (exclusive of Sundays,) in 
any of the islands, was, from four¬ 
teen to sixteen ; and this small 
space of time, it was affirmed in the 
evidence laid by the West-Indian 
party before the Privy Council and 


• This bounty has, by a late Act of Parliament, been reduced to about half of its 
a mount, hut that circumstance only a fleets our argument in a very small degice. 
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Parliament, not only enabled the 
slaves generally to live in comfort, 
but afforded many the means of pro¬ 
curing luxuries, and even of amas¬ 
sing wealth. Lately, however, the 
number of days allowed to the slaves 
has been increased in some of the Co¬ 
lony's, as in Jamaica, to twenty-six, 
and in Tobago to thirty-five, exclu¬ 
sive of Sundays ; and it is in this way 
that the slajres generally are support¬ 
ed, by drawing their food from the 
spot of ground allotted to them. A 
few herrings,#nd a little salt fish, are 
likewise served out in some of the 
Colonies, but in quantities so small 
as merely to serve as a seasoning to 
their food. Thus it is evident that 
the maintenance of the slaves is 
quite independent, or nearly so, of 
the return for the sugars. 

It is evident, that if the price of 
slave labour is raised in value, the 
difficulty of manumission is increas¬ 
ed, by raising its price. But it is in 
a more direct way that high prices 
of Colonial produce operate on the 
unfortunate slave. It is the natural 
effect of the high price of any article 
to stimulate its increased production, 
while the effect of low prices is ne¬ 
cessarily to check its production. But 
in our Colonies, where the slave po¬ 
pulation cannot be augmented by 
importation, it is impossible to in¬ 
crease production without adding to 
the labour of the slave. An increased 
quantity of sugar and coffee can be 
raised only, cither by abridging the 
time allowed him for cultivating his 
provision-ground, or . by increasing 
his labour; while, on the other band, 
low prices, by diminishing the temp¬ 
tation to increase the production of 
sugar and coffee, have the effect to 
lighten the labour of the slave, and 
so to improve bis strength and con¬ 
dition. 

The growth and preparation of 
sugar is a most laborious and ex¬ 
hausting process; and it is found, 
that the decrease of life and health 
among the Negro population bears 
an almost exact proportion to the 
degree in which the cultivation of 
sugar is carried on. In Colonies 
where it is not grown, the slaves are 
found to increase their numbers just 
as the inhabitants do in North and 
fioutli America ; and, in fact, in al¬ 
most every country of the world, ex- 
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cept in the British sugar Colonies of 
the West Indies ; while in all those 
Colonies where sugar is cultivated, 
they decrease with a rapidity pro¬ 
portioned to the quantity of sugar 
grown. 

In the Bahamas, (says the Report,) 
where no sugar is grown, the slaves in¬ 
crease—they increase rapidly ! In Bar- 
budocs, where the proportion of sugar to 
the population is least, they increase, 
though in a small degree. In St. Kitt’s 
and Jamaica, where the proportion of 
sugar is greater than in Barbadoes, there 
is a Considerable, though not so large a 
decrease as in St. Vincent, Grenada, To¬ 
bago, and Demarara, where the proportion 
of sugar is the largest. The decrease pro¬ 
ceeds at a more rapid rate; at a rate, in 
some of them, which would unpeople the 
earth in half a century. 

It is thus evident, that the culture 
of sugar is most pernicious and de¬ 
structive to the labourers engaged in 
it. But it is imagined by many, that 
this produce constitutes the real 
wealth of the West Indies, and un¬ 
doubtedly it has enriched many; 
but this partial and individual good 
has been gained at the expense of 
much general evil. The gambling 
speculations, and ruinous fluctuations 
to which the sugar trade is subject, 
have ruined many ; and, in conse¬ 
quence of the culture of it, the Islands 
of the West Indies have been re¬ 
tarded in the career of real improve¬ 
ment in an inconceivable degree. 
Their agriculture has been kept in 
the most wretched state,—the soil ex¬ 
hausted,—and the slaves have been 
subjected to sufferings and privations 
which it would be now desirable to 
pass over in silence, if it were not 
that the only hope of redress lies in 
the frequent repetition oftlie subject. 

We are tempted to quote the fol¬ 
lowing somewhat lengthy extract, 
from the Report already so often re¬ 
ferred to, which contains a masterly 
view of the consequences likely to 
follow from removing the bounties 
anil protecting duties: 

The first clfiid of the removal of re¬ 
strictions would be, that the colonist 
would be induced to withdraw from bU- 
gar cultivation (which is at once the 
most exhausting to the sod, and the most 
oppressive to the slave ot aoy) his infe¬ 
rior soils, and to employ thoi 1 in pas¬ 
ture, or in the growth of other article; 
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of a k*>s onerous ileseiiption. By rcser- 
Mug Ins beat soils only for sugar, its re- 
iniiiiLT.iting price would Ije lowered, and 
lus piolits of course raised. But the ne- 
cessiiy of the case would force upon him 
other improvements. He would be ob¬ 
liged to become resident. That curse of 
the West Indies, a non-resident proprie¬ 
tary, woilld cease; the heavy cost of 
agency would be saved ; the ruinous ef¬ 
fect arising from the unfaithfulness and 
disobedience of agents, iiustrating eveiy 
designed amelioration, would be stopped; 
the plough and various other articles of 
machinery would then be brought into 
use, and would both lessen the expense 
of culture and lighten the labour of the 
slaves. It is quite astonishing, that the 
plough should not have been adopted in 
the West Indies. This, in common with 
many other evils of the sjstem, is owing 
to slavery. If an English farmer was 
obliged to keep, during the whole year, 
all the hands he required for harvest, he 
too might be tempted to occupy them 
in turning up the boil with the hoe, in¬ 
stead of employing cattle and machinery 
in this branch of husbandry. In his altered 
circumstances, the Planter would feel 
the necessity of making the culture of 
provisions, and the raising of cattle and 
live stock, a principal object of attention. 
He would fed the necessity also of re¬ 
lieving the women from that constant 
and oppressive drudgery of lie.ld labour, 
which smiles them with barrenness and 
abridges their lives. lie would allow 
them to pay an adequate share of atten¬ 
tion to their children and their domestic 
concerns. He would introduce a variety 
of economical and moral improvements, 
which are obviously practicable, and un¬ 
der the influence of which the West In¬ 
dies could not fail rapidly to improve. 
The imputation would increase; and, 
as they increased, their condition would 
gradually approach to that of free labour¬ 
ers. The pnqierty of the Planter would 
be no longer estimated by the number 
of his slaves, who would sink in value, 
and whose manumission would become 
rapidly progressive, but by his land, 
which, as population multiplied, would 
jiroportionably rise in value; and even¬ 
tually his income might be derived, not 
from the uncertain results which attend 
the present unnatural state of things, 
hut from a land-rent paid by Black or 
White farmers managing their own con¬ 
cerns. The West Indies would then he 
able to com|>ete in the sale of their pro¬ 
duce with any other country in the 
world ; and the Wcst-Indian planter 
would find the improvement of his in¬ 
come to keep pace with the progress of 
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those reforms which would, at the same 
time, most effectually promote the hap¬ 
piness, and exalt the moial and social 
condition of his unhappy bondsmen. 

In order to bring about this happy 
anti desirable change to its full ex¬ 
tent, a lapse of years, under the 
most favourable circumstances, must 
doubtless be required ; but as long as 
we continue to hold ou» such encou¬ 
ragements as we do for* the growth 
of sugar, no improvcinenr can be ex¬ 
pected. It will therefore afford ano¬ 
ther inducement to Parliament to in¬ 
vestigate this subject. The most 
praiseworthy improvements havebeen 
introduced into our commercial af¬ 
fairs during the last Session of Par¬ 
liament, and Ministers are entitled to 
the gratitude of the country for the 
liberality and the justness of the 
views adopted by them. Indeed, to¬ 
wards the Colonies themselves they 
have acted in the wisest manner, by 
throwing open their ports to other 
nations besides the mother country. 
But all the financial and commercial 
regulations which have been adopted 
sink into nothing when compared 
with this, which so nearly affects the 
lives and comforts of so many thou¬ 
sands of human beings, of whose 
ameliorations there can bg little hope 
while things remain as they are ; hut 
under a new and improved system, 
the amelioration of the Negros could 
not fail to be rapid : and while, by 
the reduction of duties, we should 
obtain sugar at a cheaper rate, what 
a market for British goods might 
be opened in Hindustan, and how 
might the civilization and improve¬ 
ment of that extensive region bo 
likewise accelerated by our extensive 
commerce! 

W r e have left ourselves room to no¬ 
tice only one objection which has 
been often adduct'd against the o- 
mancipation of the Negros,—that if 
they were free, they would not work ; 
that such is their incurable indo¬ 
lence, that if not stimulated to work 
by the whip, they would do nothing, 
hut would either starvq, or subsist 
upon what they could plunder. 

This is an argument which can Le 
refuted by unanswerable facts : but 
even supposing that it could not, and 
supposing that the Negro really was 
insensible to all the common motives 
of human exertion, how does he 
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come to be so ? Is it the constitu¬ 
tion oi his nature ? or is it the con¬ 
sequence of the oppression and de¬ 
gradation to which he has been sub¬ 
jected for ages ? We shall immedi¬ 
ately shew, that the Negro can exert 
himself with as much effect ,as his 
white brethren, and therefore it can¬ 
not be said Jthat he is by nature 
either rnoryy or physically inca¬ 
pable of exifrtion. It is, then, be¬ 
cause he has been oppressed and 
degraded that, he-is perhaps at the 
present moment unfitted for freedom. 
But is it not cruel and unfeeling, that 
this should be stated as an argument 
against his emancipation ?—that they 
who have so deeply injured him, as 
to render him incapable of tasting 
the sweets of freedom, should plead 
this their injustice as a reason for 
still farther continuing it ? So far 
from defending the existence of 
Slavery, this should be its bitterest 
reproach, that it protects itself by its 
very enormities. 

It is, however, established by a 
multitude of indisputable facts, that 
the Negros are perfectly capable of 
exertion in a state of freedom, and 
that they display just as much acti¬ 
vity and wisdom as any others of the 
human race would do under similar 
disadvantageous circumstances. 

I n the first place, let us look to 
llayti. There we see a nation com¬ 
posed of Negros, who, under the fos¬ 
tering wing of Freedom, are rapidly 
advancing in wealth and power, and 
are continually organizing institu¬ 
tions for the civilization and improve¬ 
ment of the people. They paid dear¬ 
ly, it is true, for these blessings. 
They had to endure years of san¬ 
guinary war of terror arid alarm, 
from domestic enemies, and from fo¬ 
reign invasion, before they obtained 
them; and no man can desire to see 
a repetition of these dreadful scenes. 
These circumstances were extremely 
unfavourable to the cultivation of 
those habits of industry and exertion 
on which the prosperity of every 
country mainly depends; what then 
has that extensive Colony lost by 
all these calamities, seeing that^they 
were the throes which attended the 
birth of Freedom ? The Haytians 
have gained beyond all calculation ; 


they have ever since supported them¬ 
selves without the least assistance ; 
and the country has gone on pro¬ 
gressively .increasing iir population, 
in wealth, and growing in wisdom 
and civilization. Wc have only to 
attend to the facts. In the year 
1805 , the population of the Island 
was estimated at 400 , 000 , from a 
census taken by order of the llaylian 
Government ; last year the popu¬ 
lation appears now to amount to 
935 , 000 , so that it has much mote 
than doubled within the last twenty 
years, which is a rapidity of increase 
hardly to be paralleled in any part of 
the globe. It is true, sugar is not 
now exported ; but by the official re¬ 
turns, it appears that three millions 
Sterling of merchandize were import¬ 
ed into Hayti last year, all of which 
must have been paid for by the 
produce of Haytian labour. These 
facts prove the capability of the Ne¬ 
gro race. 

But we have a second evidence of 
their capacity for exertion, afforded 
by what takes place within our own 
colonies. In all of them there are 
numbers of emancipated Africans, 
who have procured their freedom in 
various ways. The free black and 
coloured population is more numer¬ 
ous than our readers are aware of. 
They are, it is true, a contemned and 
degraded race,—their colour is a 
badge which for ever excludes them 
from all association with the whites, 
—their efforts tuc cramped and li¬ 
mited by oppressive regulations, and 
they are excluded from all public 
employment, either civil or military. 
“ The very lowest white," says Air 
Edwards, “ holds it an abomination 
even to eat bread with them Yet, 
though contemned and degraded by 
these disgraceful laws and prejudices, 
these free Negros contrive, not only 
to support themselves, but many oi 
them acquire much property, and 
are distinguished for their worth and 
integrity. What might not be ex¬ 
pected from such a race under n.on- 
favourable and just lircumsymn s ! 

To give an idea of the numbers 
anti respectability of this class ot men, 
wa may add, that in lrinidad they 
are very numerous, and possess oj'nll 
halj'ot the property of the island. 1 n 
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Grenada they are more than three 
tunes as numerous as the whites. 
In Jamaica, also, their number is 
said to be 40,000, which far exceeds 
that of the white inhabitants ; and 
all these maintain themselves, and 
many are wealthy. 

These facts, and many more could 
be added, demonstrate that Jthe 
argument much relied upon by the 
West Indians, that the Negros, if 
free, would not work, is founded 
upon misrepresentation. Hut let us 
not be misunderstood. Though we 
feel warranted in contending that the 
Negros have no natural incapacity 
for freedom, yet we do not advocate 
any rash or precipitate measure of 
immediate emancipation. If the state 
of the slave population was such as to 
admit of immediate emancipation, 
with advantage to themselves and 
with safety to the white inhabitants 
and their property, we should loudly 
protest against the delay of a single 
hour in doing this great act of jus¬ 
tice. But, alas ! we are aware that 
some preparatory measures are ne¬ 
cessary before the Negros arc capa¬ 
ble of making a full and advantageous 
use of the unspeakable blessings of 
freedom,—so much the more odious 
is that system which has thus unfit¬ 
ted them for these blessings. We 
therefore maintain, that these prepa¬ 
ratory measures ought to be set about 
instantly. Increase the knowledge, 
the comforts, and the privileges of 
the slave. Hut will the Planter do 
•so? He knows too well, that know¬ 
ledge and Slavery cannot co-exist. 
This great duty must therefore be 
performed by the Parliament of Bri¬ 
tain, and with it, too, must lie the 
tremendous responsibility that may, 
nay, that must attend, any procrasti¬ 
nation. 

The abolitionists arc accused, by 
many timid and indecisive persons 
in this country, of being indifferent 
to the interests of the white inhabi¬ 
tants of the colonies, by agitating 
this question at all. The abolition¬ 
ists arc not so unjust as to wish to 
benefit one class of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures at the expense of another, and 
therefore they have always contend¬ 
ed, that, even though it was not easy 
to perceive what compensation is due 
to one man for restoring to another 
his natural rights unjustly withheld, 
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yet that the West Indians ought to 
be compensated to the full extent of 
the loss they might suffer. The to¬ 
leration of Slavery is a- national sin, 
and the redress should be national. 
In point of fact, however, the aboli¬ 
tionists do consult the true interests 
of the white inhabitants themselves. 
These men are wilfully blind, and 
the abolitionists wouM enlighten 
them, if possible. Th>y feel that 
Slavery is so abhorrent to all religion, 
and reason, and nature-, that it can¬ 
not last; the present aspect of the 
world threatens its extinction ere 
long, at least wherever civilization 
and Christianity have spread ; and, 
therefore, for the sake of their own 
safety, the abolitionists would be¬ 
seech the Planters, before it be too 
late, to change their conduct, and to 
treat their Negros, not as brutc- 
bcasts, but as men and as brethren. 
We hope they will not continue deaf 
to our salutary advice, and insensi¬ 
ble to our solemn warnings. The 
principles of freedom are shooting 
fast and strong in their near neigh¬ 
bourhood. Within the last twenty 
years, numberless free states have 
there been formed, in all of which 
Slavery has been abolished, and will 
not that circumstance affect the ques¬ 
tion to an inconceivable extent ? 

If any thing is to be done, it must 
be conceded to the general, and loud¬ 
ly-expressed voice of the people. Let 
them speak out, and their demands 
will be heard and granted. As it is, 
therefore, of the utmost consequence 
to enlighten and inform the public 
mind, we would recommend to all 
who are interested in the question 
to bestir themselves in procuring and 
circulating the publications and re¬ 
ports of the Society. In this way, 
much good may be done at a very 
small cost; and we arc happy to 
learn, that the Society for the abo¬ 
lition in this city is about to open 
a library for the circulation of books 
and tracts upon the subject. It was 
by this means that the long and ar¬ 
duous struggle for the abolition .of 
the Slave Trade was brought to a 
victorious termination, and there can 
be no doubt that similar means will 
bring about the present improvement 
of the Negro’s condition, and ulti¬ 
mately deliver him from his bitter 
bondage. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mrs Hemans has in the press a Poem, 
\ entitled “ The Forest Sanctuary; with 
\ays of other Lands.” It is the tale of 
a Spanish exile, who flies from the reli¬ 
gious persecutions oft the 10th century, 
and takes refftge in the wilds of America, 
where he roBles his own story. 

Mr T. at Davies, private teacher of 
Mathematics, Bristol, has ready for press, 
a course of “ Studies in Plane Geome¬ 
try.” We understand that Mr D. has 
also in preparation, “ Some Illustrations 
of the Common-Sense System of Philo¬ 
sophy.” 

The eighth volume of the British An¬ 
thology, with Mr Westall’s designs, will 
he completed early this month. 

“ The Rising Village,” a Poem, by 
Oliver Goldsmith, a descendant of the 
family of the author of “ The Deserted 
Village,” is nearly ready. 

Mr Westall’s Designs for Cowper’s 
Poems arc newly engraved; they are 
(with the Poems) nearly ready for deli¬ 
very. 

Mr Holland has in the press a new 
Tale, entitled “ Moderation.” 

The author of the Picturesque Pro- 
menade round Dorking has in the press 
a volume of Tales, Essays, Sketches, and 
Readings. 

Excerpta Aristophanica, with Prefa¬ 
ces, Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and 
occasional Translations; and Excerpta 
Oratories, or Selections from the Greek 
Orators, intended to confirm and illus¬ 
trate the views offered in the preceding 
volumes, of the Politics, the Philosophy, 
Drama, Customs, Manners and State of 
Society of Ancient Athens, are preparing 
for publication. 

* A Gardener’s. Quarterly Register and 
Magazine of Rural and Domestic Im¬ 
provement, is announced—London’s En¬ 
cyclopedia of Gardening is just ready. 

Literary Dissections of Medical his¬ 
tory, in 3 vols. small 8vo. n are nearly 
ready for publication. 

Another new Quarterly Magazine is 
about to be started : it professes to avoid 
politics, and to be the production prin¬ 
cipally of young scholars who have left 
the Universities, and arc preparing for 
other pursuits. 

The “ Complete Servant” will be pub¬ 
lished in a few days. 

The lately-discovered work of Milton ■ 
is just ready for publication. 

In the course of July will be publish¬ 
ed, a Manual of Classical Bibliography; 

voi.. xvrr. 


comprising a copious detail of the va¬ 
rious Editions, Translations into the Eng¬ 
lish, French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
and, occasionally, other Languages; 
Commentaries, and Works, Critical and 
Illustrative, of the Greek and Latin Clas¬ 
sics, by Joseph William Moss, B.A., of 
Magdalen- Hall, Oxford. 

The new volume of Poems, by the 
author of the Improvisatrice, will be pub¬ 
lished in a day or two. 

Mr Nash’s Views and Illustrations of 
His Majesty’s Palace at Brighton are 
now just ready. 

Suggestions on the mode of determi¬ 
ning the degree of Security to be placed 
oil Vaccination, as a preventive of Small¬ 
pox, published in the form of a Letter to 
the Secretary of the Home Department, 
will speedily be published. 

Watt’s Poetical Album, or Register of 
Modern Fugitive Poetry, is now just 
ready. 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
Christopher Marlowe, 2 vols. crown 8vu., 
are nearly ready. 

The Letters of Marshal Conway, from 
1714 to 1784, embracing the period 
when he was Commander of the Forces, 
and! Secretary of State, will be published 
in a few days. 

Mr Moore’s Life of Sheridan, so long 
announced, is expected to appear in a few 
days. 

Mr Charles Mills has in the press the 
History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and 
its Times, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The English Flora. . By Sir James E. 
Smith, President of the Linnaean Society, 
&c. &c. Vol. III. is just ready. The work 
will be completed in 5 vols. 

A Memoir of the Life of the late John 
Bowdler, Esq., with some Account of the 
late Thomas Bowdler, Esq., one vol. 8vo. 
will be published in a few days. 

Mr Christie, a Member of the Society 
of dilettanti, bad in the press. Disquisi¬ 
tions upon the Painted Greek Vases, and 
their probable connexion with the Shows 
of the Eleusinian and other Mysteries. 

Sermons of the late Rev. John Jortin, 
D.D., Archdeacon of.London, Rector of 
St. Dunstan in the East, and Vicar of Ken¬ 
sington, abridged by the Ilev. George 
Whittaker, M. A., in 3 vols. 8vo., are 

nearly ready. . 

The History of the principal transac¬ 
tions in British India, during the Admi- . 
nistration of the Marquis of Hastings, by 
Henry T. Prinsep, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, will be published in a few days. 
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Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and 
other Poems, by a Resident of Sherwood 
Forest, arc nearly ready. 

A work entitled “ The Cheltenham 
Anthology ; copsisting of Translations 
from the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
and Spanish; and Original Poems ; edited 
by \V. H. Hatpin,” is announced as being 
in the press. 

The Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, 
of the King’s Theatre and Theatre Royal 
Drury-lane, in 2 vols. R\o., are just ready. 

Legends of the North, or the Feudal 
Christmas; a Poem, by Mrs II. Rolls, 
authoress of “ Sacred Sketches,” Ac., will 
Re puhlishe' within the month. 

A Panoramic View of the important 
commercial town of Liverpool, is now in 
the hands of an eminent Engraver, and 
will shortly appear. 

A Series of Four Views of the ancient 
and important Fortress of Dover, drawn 
from nature, on stone, from picturesque 
situations, will appear in a few days. 

The Country Vicar, the Uride of They - 
bergh, and other Poems, will shortly be 
published. 

The Pepysian Diary and Correspon¬ 
dence, edited by Lord Braybrooke, is early 
expected. The Diary commences imme- 
d.iately before the Restoration, when Mr 
Pepys sailed with the Earl of Sandwich 
to bring over the King from Breda, and is 
continued almost uninterruptedly for ten 
years. 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Fo¬ 
reigner in F.nglandand Scotland, with An¬ 
ecdotes of Distinguished Persons, visited 
by the author, in 2 vols., will be publish¬ 
ed in a few days. 

An extended and improved F.dition of 
the Naval Gazetteer and Chronologi-t; 
containing a History of the Late Wars, 
from their commencement in 1793 to 
their conclusion in 1801, and from their 
recommencement in 1803 to their final 
conclusion in 1815, when Buonaparte sur¬ 
rendered himself to Captain Maitland, on 
board the Bellerophon, and continued, as 
to the biographical part, to the present 
time, is in the press, and will speedily be 
published, in a neat pocket size. 

Part IV. of Sermons and Plans of Ser¬ 
mons, by the late Rev. Joseph Benson, 
are in the press. 

Early in July wHl be published, in 1 
vol. fse. 8vo. with Frontispiece, “ The 
Broken Heart,” “ Legend of the Isles,” 
with other Poems, by Edmund Reade, 
Esq. 

The Rev. John Bruce has in the press, 
a volume of Sermons on important Sub- 
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jeets; chiefly intended to aid the Devotii 
of the Closet, and the Religious Exercises 
of the Family. 

The Gipsey, a Romance, by John Bow¬ 
ring, Esq., from the German of Lann, is 
preparing for publication. 

The History of Rome, now lirat trans¬ 
lated from the German of R. G. Niebuhr-, 
is in preparation. 

Tales of the WikPand the Wonderful, 
Original and Translated ; containing the 
Prediction—The Yellow lYvarf—Dcr 
Freischutz—The Fortunes otSilc la Pole 
—and the Lord of the Maelstrom, will 
soon appear in post 8vo. 9 

On July 1st will be published, in Dub¬ 
lin, the First Number of a Monthly Work, 
entitled “ The Christian Examiner and 
Church of Ireland Magazine ; ” to be con¬ 
ducted by Clergymen of the Established 
Church. 

Mr Charles Watcrton, of Walton Hall, 
has a 4to vol. in the press, entitled, Wan¬ 
derings in South America, the Ninth Wc-t 
of the United States, and the Antilles, 
from the year 1812 to 182o. With ori¬ 
ginal Instructions for the perfect preser¬ 
vation of Birds, Reptiles, Ac. for Cabi¬ 
nets of Natural History. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-Book of 
England, Wales, and part of 8cotl.mil, 
on the plan of Reuliard’s Itineraries ; 
containing an account of till the direct 
and cross roads; together with a de¬ 
scription of every remarkable place, its 
curiosities, manufactures, commerce, po¬ 
pulation, and principal inns ; the whole 
forming a complete guide to every object 
worthy the attention of travellers, is m 
the press. 

The first number of a woik, to be 
continued monthly, entitled, “ Flu a 
Conspieua,” comprising coloured En¬ 
gravings of the most conspicuous orna¬ 
ments of the Flower Garden and Plea¬ 
sure-Grounds ; accompanied by Botani¬ 
cal Descriptions, and particulars of Treat¬ 
ment and Propagation, by Richard Mor¬ 
ris, F. L. S-i Ac. is announced to appear 
in July. 

‘EDINBURGH. 

Shortly will be published, an account of 
the Botanic Garden in the Island of St. 
Vincent, from its first establishment, by 
the Rev. Lansdown Guilding, lt.A. F.L. 
S.M. & W.S. Edinburgh Ac. Ac. The 
Work is printing at the Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity Press, and wilt be embellished with 
Engravings drawn on Stone by W. Ileatb, 
' Esq. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


■ ANTIUUITIES. 

V, The First part of Mr Nichols’s Col¬ 
lection of “ The Progresses, Processions, 
and Splendid Entertainments of King 
James the i'irst.” Illustrated by Ilis- 
r torical, Tijpographical, and Biographi¬ 
cal Notes./ 

The Eighteenth and concluding Num. 
her of the “ Progresses of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth.” * 

AGRICULTURE. 

A Treatise on the Foot-Hot in Sheep: 
inc luding remarks pn the Exciting Cause, 
Method of Cure, and Means of prevent¬ 
ing that destructive Malady. By T. Peall, 
Esq. Hvo. 2s. fid. 

Finlay son’s British Farmer. 8vo. 9s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

No. I. of Engraved Specimens of the 
Architectuial Antiquities of Normandy, 
by J. and II. Lc Keux, after Drawings 
by A. Pugin, Architect. The Literary 
part by J. Britton, F. S. A., Sue. This 
number, containing Twenty Engravings 
by J. Le Keux, all of which are calcu¬ 
lated to illustiate the true architectural 
forms and members of the specimens 
selected, and some of them serve to ex¬ 
emplify the exact uniformity that pre¬ 
vailed in the ecclesiastical architecture 
of Normandy and England at the latter 
part of the Eleventh Century. 

No. I. of Illustrations of Exeter Ca¬ 
thedral, being No. XXXV. of Cathedral 
Antiquities, by J. Britton. 

No. 3fcl. being the First of Vol. II. of 
Illustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London, with Seven Engravings, and 
Accounts of the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Moorfields ; the Villa of Mr Grcenough, 
Somerset-place, &c. 

ARCIlUiOLOGY. 

Bridge’s Testimonies of Antiquity. 
Svu. 7s. (id. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Commercial Power of great Bri¬ 
tain ; exhibiting a complete View ot the 
Public Works of this Country. By the 
Baron pupin. 2 vols. 8vq., with a 4to. 
Atlas of plans. AllitBs. 

A Iland-Book; or, Concise Diction¬ 
ary of Terms used in the Arts and Sci¬ 
ences. By W. Hamilton, M.R.A.S. 
Foolscap Hvo. 9s. (id. 

An entire New Dictionary of Mecha¬ 
nical Science, the Arts, Manufactures, 
and Useful Knowledge. By A. Jamie¬ 
son, J.L.I). Part I. os. 


RIOGRAI’IIY. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (afterwards 
Earl of Orford) to the Earl of Hertford, 
during his Lordship’s Embassy to Paris. 
To which are added, his Lordship’s Let¬ 
ters to the Itev. Henry Zouch ; tormiug 
Vol. IX. of Lord Orford’s Work. 4to. 
X.liilln6‘d. 

Memoirs of the Court of France du¬ 
ring the residence (above Thirty years) 
of the Marquis De Dangeau. 2 vols. 
8 vo. £ 1 ii 8s. 

Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, 
Esq. 4to. i,\3ul0s. 

CLASSICS. 

Corpus Foetarum, Part I. comprising 
Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, 
and Propertius 2s. fid. 

DRAMA. 

Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems, Vols. 
IV. and V. Crown 8vo. 8s. to subscrib¬ 
ers. To be completed in eleven volumes. 

Morgan on Shakespeare. 12mo. 6s. 

EDUCATION. 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, 
Critical and Historical. By B. II. Mal¬ 
kin, LL.D. F.S.A. 8vo. 12s. 

A peep at the Esquimaux; or, Scenes 
on the Ice. 5s. • 

The Little Lexicon; or, Multum in 
Parvo of the English Language; being 
the most copious and complete Abridge¬ 
ment of Dr Johnson’s Dictionary ever 
published. 7s. 6d. 

Luby’s Trigonometry. 8vo. 10s. 

Wright’s Self-Examinations in Alge¬ 
bra. 8vo. 10s. 6'd. 

Carrington’s Plates of Aristophanes. 
5s. fid. 

Northern Regions. 12mo. 8s. 

Precept and Example, in the Instruc¬ 
tive Letters of Eminent Men to their 
Younger Friends; with short Biographs 
of the Writers. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a,Sea¬ 
man. 12mo. 7s. boards; 8s. bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

A highly-finished Portrait of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, engraved 
by Thomson, from a painting by G. 
Dawe, R. A. 

No. I. of a splendid work called Gallery 
of British Sculpture, containing an En¬ 
graving from the Statue of Addison, in 
St. Paul’s. By R- Westmacott, Esq. 
R. A. 

The Schools of the Fine Arts ; or, the 
Anecdotes, Traits, Facts, and Relics of 
Painters and Paintings; Sculptors and 
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Statu: ry ; Architects and Architecture; 
Engravers and Engraving—of all ages 
and countries. By J. Elmes, Esq. F.R.S. 
3 vols. small 8vo_. £.1 nls. 

Young’s Catalogue of the Marquis of 
Stafford's Gallery. 2 vols. 4to. £.6uGs.; 
large paper, £. 12»12s. 

A Series of Plates, carefully executed 
after the Painting and Sculptures of the 
most eminent Masters of the Florentine 
Schools, intended to illustrate the gradual 
Advancement of the Arts, from the be¬ 
ginning of the Thirteenth to the close of 
the Fifteenth Century. By \V. Young 
Ottlay, Esq. Nos. I. to V., each con¬ 
taining five plates. £.1 »ls. 

history. 

The Cabinet Historian, Part I., con¬ 
taining France. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the year 1783 to 1822. By E. P. 
Brenton, Esq. 11. N. 5 vols. 8vo. 
£.5 ii.5s. 

Lord Sackvillc, Author of the Letters 
of Junius. By G. Coventry. 8vo. 14s. 

Cromwell’s History of Colchester. 2 
vols. post 8vo. £.1H 12s.; royal, £.2»2s.; 
India proofs, £.4n4s.- 

MISCELLANEOU8. 

• The Oracle of Human Destiny; or, 
The Unerring Foreteller of Future Events, 
and Accurate Interpreter of Mystical 
Signs and Influences, through the Me¬ 
dium of Common Caras. By Madainc le 
Normand. 12mo. 3s. 

Essays on Landscape Gardening, and 
on uniting Picturesque Effect with Rural 
Scenery ; containing directions for laying 
out and improving the grounds connected 
with a country residence. By R. Morris,' 
F.L.S. Royal 4to., six coloured plates, 
£. 1H11 ii 6d. extra boards. 

A Treatise on Milk, as an Article of 
the First Necessity to the Health and 
Comfort of the Community. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mrs Williams’s Hints to her Daugh¬ 
ters. 12mo. 3s. 

Nature of Value. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

. Considerations upon the Expediency of 
Building a Metropolitan Palace. 8vo. 
4s. Gd. 

Gilchrist’s Eaat-India Vade-Mecum. 
6vo. 18s. 

A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and 
Carnages, shewing the Principles of Ea. 
timating tbeir Strength, Proportions, Ex¬ 
pense, and Annual Produce, and the Con¬ 
ditions which render them Effective, Eco¬ 
nomical, and Durable; with the Theory, 
Effect, and Expense of Steam Carriages, 
Stationary Engines, and Gas Machines. 
By T. Tredgold, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 

1 Os. Gd.; with four Engravings and nu- 
merous useful Tables. 
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Elements of Operative Midwifery; 
comprising a Description of cerium New 
and improved Powers for assisting Diffi¬ 
cult and Dangerous Labours. By D. D. 
Davis, M.D. 4to. £.2n2s. boards. 

The Lectures of Sir Astlcy Cooper, 
Bart. F.R.S., Surgeon to the King, At. 
&c. on the Principles and Practice of Sur¬ 
gery ; with additional Notes and Cases. 
Ry F. Tyrrell, Esq. Vol.Vll. with co¬ 
loured plates. 8vo. 16s. V 

The Art of Beauty; witn the best 
Means of preserving and improving the 
Shape—the Figure—the (,’omplection— 
the Eyes—the Lips—the Teeth—and the 
Hair. Foolscap. 9s. 

The Parthenon, a Magazine of Litera¬ 
ture and Art, printed entirely on Stone, 
at the Typohthogfaphie Press. Super¬ 
royal 8vo. Is. 

Collections from the Unpublished Me¬ 
dical Writings of the late Caleb IIillier 
Parry, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Vol. 1. Royal 
8vo. 16s. 

Essays and Sketches of Character, by 
the late It. Ayton, Esq., with a Memoir 
of his Life, and a Portrait from a Draw¬ 
ing by R. Westall, Esq. R.A. Post 8vo. 
8s. Gd. 

Flora Domestica, or the Poetical 
Flower Garden. Second edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 12s. 

MUSIC. 

Concert-Room and Orchestra Anec¬ 
dotes of Music and Musicians, British 
and Foreign, Ancient and Modern. By 
T. Busby, M.A. 3 vols. small 8vo. 
£.l-i Is. 

NATURAL nlSTORY. 

Hunt’s New Theory of Light. 12mo. 
2s. Gd. • 

leones Fossilium Sectiles Centuria 
Prima. By C. E. Konig, Esq., &e. Folio, 
10s. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

The Adventurers; or. Scenes in Ire¬ 
land in the Reign of Elizabeth. 3 vols. 
12mo. £.1 nls. 

Truth and Fashion ; a Sketch. By F. 

R-n. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Story of a Life. % vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
Pierce Egan's Anecdotes of the Turf, 
the Chase, the Ring, and the Stage, illus¬ 
trated with plates, etched by Theodore 
Lane. 8vo. Nos. 1. and 2. Is./id. each. 

A Father's Love and a Woman’s 
Friendship; or, the Widow and her 
Daughters. By H. R. Mosse. 3 vols. 
12rao. £.In 10s. 

London in tlic Olden Time; or, Tales 
intended to illustrate the Manners and 
Superstitions of its early Inhabitants. 
Crown 8vo. 10s- 

The English in Italy. By a Distin- 
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"lushed Resident. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
£. I ii 1 >u Gd. 

Babylon the Great. By the Author of 
the Modern Athens. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s. 

• Husband-Hunting; or, the Mother 
ani' Daughters. 3 vols. 12mo. £.luis. 
College Recollections. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Forty Years in the World ; or. Sketches 
and Tales of ^Soldier's Life. By R. G. 
^Wallace, KmjX 3 vols. post 8vo. iklulOs. 

Massenbui^h, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 
£. 1» Is. 

Ambition; a. Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
£. 1 ii 4<s. 


O’Hara, or 179S. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

1 (is. t 

Precept and Example. Fools. 8vo. 7s. 
Characters and Opinions : or the Blue 
Book. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


POETRY. 

Poems, the Early Productions of Wil¬ 
liam Cowper, now first published. Fools¬ 
cap 8vo. 3s. (id. 

Fashion, and other Poems. By John 
Blunt Freeman, Gent. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems, by Mrs E. Cobbold; with a 
Memoir of the Author. 12mo. 5s. 

The Arabs, a Tale; in Four Cantos. 
By llenry Austin Driver. 8vo. 5s. 

The Vision of Las Casas, and other 
Poems. By E. Taylor. 8vo. Cs. 

The Moor, a Poem in Six Cantos. By 
Lord Portchesler. 8vo. 12s. 

To the Departed. Stanzas to the Me¬ 
mory of Lprri'Byron. Is. 

Supplement to Pope’s Works. 8vo. 
6s. (id. 

Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and 
other Poems. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Facetia? Cantabrigienses, 12mo. 5s. 

Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Mo¬ 
dern ; with an Essay, and Notes, His¬ 
torical and Critical, and Characters of the 
most Eminent Lyrical Poets of Scotlnnd. 
By Allan Cunningham. 4 vols. crown 
8vo. 

Songs of a Stranger, by L. S. Costello. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The llev. J. T. Becher, M.A. Preben¬ 
dary of the Collegiate Church of South- 
well, has published, Tables shewing the 
Single and Monthly Contributions to be 
paid, the Allowances to be granted, and 
the Method of Calculating, at overy period 
of life : the value of the Assurances effect¬ 
ed by Members of Friendly Societies, to¬ 
gether with a System of Book-keeping 
recommended for the use of such insti¬ 
tutions. 

The Negro’s Memorial, or Abolition¬ 
ist's Catechism ; containing a Compeii- 


dious Analysis of Arguments relative to 
the Slave 1 rade and Negro Slavery. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Principle of Na. 
tional Wealth. By .J. Hooke. 8vo. 15 s. 

Observations on the Law and Constitu¬ 
tion of India, on the Nature of Landed 
Tenure, and on the System of Revenue 
and Finance. 8vo. 12s, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Parish Church; or, Religion in 
Britain. Containing the Origin, Learning, 
Religion, and Customs of the Britons; 
the Errors, Progress, and Ascendancy of 
Popery; the Reformation and Revolu¬ 
tion, &e. By the Rev. T. Wood, A.M. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Gesenius’s* Hebrew Lexicon to the 
Books of the Old Testament, including 
the Geographical Names and Chnldaic 
Words in Ezra and Daniel. Trdnsldled 
into English from the German. By 
Christopher Leo. £.1 »4s. 

A Sermon preached at St. Michael’s, 
Bath, on the Death of the Rev. John 
Richards, A.M. By the Rev. James 
Pears, B.C.L. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas Frog- 
nail Dibdin, M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. • 15s. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By 
Thomas Rctniell, B.D. F.lt.S. 8vo. 12$. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. F.A.S. Svo. 
10s. Gd. A New Volume, being the 
Fourth. 

Aids to Reflection in the Formation of 
a Manly Character. By S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. 10s. Gd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mr Britton’s Third Volume of the 
Beauties of Wiltshire; containing a Map 
and thirteen Engravings, with Accounts 
of all the Antiquities, Seats, Towns, &c. 
in the Northern Part of the County; 
particularly the celebrated Druidical Tem¬ 
ple at Avebury, Malmesbury and Lacock 
Abbey, copious Lists, &c. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey irtto various Parts of Eu¬ 
rope; and a Residence in thorn, during 
the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821. 
By the Rev.,T. Pennington, A.M. 2 vols. 
Svo. £.In 10s. 

A Succinct View and Analysis of au¬ 
thentic Information extant, in Original 
Works on the practicability of joining 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by a 
Ship Canal across the {Isthmus of Ame¬ 
rica. By R. B. Pitman, Svo. 8s. 

The Journal of Llewcllin Penrose, a 
Seaman. 12mo. 7s. 

Smith’s France and Switzerland. 8vo. 
9s. 
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EDINBURGH. 

The Missionaiy. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

A Sketch of the History of Hawick ; 
including sorqe account of the Manners 
and Character of the Inhabitants ; with 
Occasional Observations. To which is 
subjoined a Short Essay, in reply to Doc¬ 
tor Chalmers on Pauperism and the Poor- 
Laws. By Robert Wilson. 12mo. 5s. 
boards. 

Brother Jonathan : or, the New Eng¬ 
landers. 3 vols. post 8vo. £. 1» 11 n (id. 
boards. 

A Summer Ramble in the North High¬ 
lands. ]2mo. 5s. fid. boards. 

The Life of Sir William Wallace knight 
of Elleislie, and Guardian of Scotland, 
in one \ olume foolscap, with an elegant 
Frontispiece. 5s. boards. 

Scottish Stones, Historical and Biogra¬ 
phical, drawn from the Annals of Scot¬ 
land, in Chronological order, during a 
period of four hundred years. By the 
Rev. W. Smith, M.A. 2s. boards. 

An Examination of the Grounds in 
which the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
at their late extraordinary meeting, claim¬ 
ed to themselves the right of altering 
and amending the Setts or Constitutions 
of the individual Burghs; and a Refuta¬ 
tion of that claim. By Archibald Flet¬ 
cher, Esq. Advocate. 2s. 

The Christian’s Great Interest; by 
the Rev. William Guthrie. With an 
Introductory Essay, by Thomas Chal¬ 
mers, D.D. 12mo. 3s. beards. 

The Analogy of Natural and Reveal¬ 
ed Religion. By Joseph Butler, LL.D. 
Bishop of Durham. YVith an Introduc¬ 
tory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wil¬ 
son, A.M. Vicar of Islington. 12mo. 
(is. boards. 

Letters of the Rev. Samuel Ruther¬ 
ford. With an Introductory Essay, by 
Thomas Erskme, Esq. Advocate. 12mo. 
4s. hoards. 

The Christian Philosopher; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy 
with Religion. With an Appendix, con¬ 
taining Notes and Illustrations. Em¬ 
bellished with Engravings. By Thomas 
Dick. 12ino- 8s. boards. 

A Visit to Dalgarnoeh; or, Tales of 
Scottish Piety. 18mo. 2s. fid. hoards. 

The Christian. By the Rev. Samuel 
Walker, Curate of Truro. With an In¬ 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, Cambridge. I2mo. 3s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Religious Affections. 


By Jonathan Edwards. With an In- 
troductory < Essay, by the llcv. ■ David 
Young, Perth. I2mo. 7s. boards. 

llenry Graham; or, The Christian’s 
Danger from the World. 18mo. 3s. 
boards. 

Sketches in Biography, designed to 
shew the mlluence of Literature on Cha¬ 
racter and Happiness. By John Clay¬ 
ton, E&q. The Lives ip this Volume 
are those of Ariosto, Mei istasio, Font 
Ion, Massillon, Marmonte!,- Bufl'on, Lin- 
nieus, Maleshcrhes, Gilbert, Zimmer¬ 
man, Evelyn, Jeremy Taylor, Lock, 
Newton, Beattie, Cowper, Elizabeth Car¬ 
ter, Sir William Jones, Home, Eustace. 
In one thick volume. 12|jio. 7s. fid. 

An Introductory Address, delivered on 
the 19th of March 1825, on the For¬ 
mation of a Literary and Scientific In¬ 
stitution among the Workmen of the 
University Printing-oflicc, Glasgow ; with 
an Account of the Institution, and some 
Preliminary Remarks of Popular Educa¬ 
tion. By James M'Concchy, Esq. Sur¬ 
geon. With a Reply to the Address, 
by James A. Begg, one of the Woik- 
men. Gd. 

Fourth Report of the Directors of the 
School of Arts. June 1835. Is. 

Biographia Presbyteriana. No. IV. 3s. 

Report of a case of Legitimacy, under 
a Putative Marriage, tried before the Se¬ 
cond Division of the Court of Session in 
February 1811. By Robert Bell, Esq. 
Advocate. Hvo. 8s. boards. 

The Young Warned against the En¬ 
ticement of Sinners, in Two Discourses 
on Proverbs i. 10. By the Rev. An¬ 
drew Thomson, D. I). Minister of St. 
George’s, Edinburgh. The third edition. 
lSino. Is. Gd. boards. 

Cases Decided on Appeal from the 
Court of Session and Tcinds, in the House 
of Lords, from 21st Feburary to 27th 
July 1821. Reported by Patrick Shaw, 
Esq. Advocate. 

A Full Report of the Debate in the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly, 25th and 2Glh May, 
1825, on the Overtures unent the Union 
of Offices. 

A Report of the Assembly’s Proceed¬ 
ings 24th May 1825, relative to the Pre¬ 
sentation of the Rev. Thomas Nelson to 
the Parish of Little Dunkeld. Is. Gd. 

The Duty and Advantage of Early Ris¬ 
ing, as it is favourable to Health, Busi¬ 
ness, and Devotion. Second Edition. 
18mo. 2s. Gd. boards. 
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' > EUROPE. 

France _The King has been invested 

with the order of the Garter. The King 
pronounced thevoath with the modifica- 
t.ons required fity the difference of reli¬ 
gion. Sir George Nayler took from his 
Majesty the sword he wore to deliver to 
him that of the order, which, with the 
star in diamond?, tfle garter on which the 
words “ lloni soit qui mal y pense,” also 
in diamonds, and the mantle, arc esti¬ 
mated at l,. 1 >00,000 francs. The cere¬ 
mony occupied an hour and a half. The 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and of the 
King’s household, were present. 

The Session of the French Legislative 
Chambers was closed on the 13th, by a 
royal ordonnance. The Deputies sepa¬ 
rated amid cries of “ Vive le Hoi.” The 
Momteur contains the Budget for 18:2(1. 
The expenoes of the consolidated debt, 
and the sinking fund, are fixed at 
241,585,785 francs, £.!), 663,000 ster¬ 
ling. The general expcnces are fixed at 
<>72,016,71 ‘t francs, or £.26,920,000 
sterling. The revenue for 1826 is esti¬ 
mated at 924,095,701 francs, being near¬ 
ly 37 millions in English money. 

llis Grace the Duke of Northurifber- 
lnnd gave a grand ball at Ins hotel in 
Paris, on the 15th instant. All the Am¬ 
bassadors and their wives, the Marshals 
of France, the Foreign Princes at Paris, 
and many persons of the highest rank, 
formed part of this mugnilicent assembly, 
which was honoured with the presence of 
their rojul highnesses the Dauphin and 
Dauphincss, and the Duchess of Berry. 
On their arriving at the hotel, the Princes 
of the Royal Family were saluted with 
the airs of Vive Haiti IV. and Cttm- 
inutile C.abticlle. The Duke of Bourbon 
was the only Prince of the Royal Family 
who was not present, being indisposed. 

A very serious schism has occurred in 
the French Ministry, on the subject of 
the means employed by M. de Villele to 
compel the holders of rentes to convert 
them info the new stock. Two of the 
Ministers have declared that they will 
not act with M. de Villele any longer, 
unless he abandons such an unjustifiable 
mode of conduct. . De Villele, However, 
has made an arrangement with Roths¬ 
childs, who are to furnish a large sum to 
enable him to carry on his views ; and, 
in return, it is said that James Rothschild 
of Pat is, and Solomon Rothschild, ore to 


have French titles conferred upon them, 
and Nathan Rothschild of London is to 
have the exclusive agency of all French 
financial operations. The Quotidienne 
takes notice of some of these rumours 
without confirming or contradicting them, 
and says, that public opinion will exercise 
over the King’s Council an influence, the 
result of which will be speedily known. 
The Quotidienne is the official paper of 
one half of the French Ministry. 

Princess Pauline Borghesc (sister of 
Bonaparte) died lately of a lingering con¬ 
sumption, which baffled the skill of the 
most distinguished physicians'of this city. 

The French papers arc occupied a good 
deal with speculations respecting the Dip¬ 
lomatic Conferences of Milan. The Jonr~ 
nal du Commerce endeavours to represent 
them as aiming at the establishment of a 
quadruple alliance against the power and 
interests of Great Britain, by confirming 
the Protectorship exercised at present by 
Austria over Germany and Italy. Ac¬ 
cording to the Constitutionnel and the 
Debates , this conference is a Congress, at 
which the affairs of America and Greece 
arc to be discussed. Probably it has no 
other object than to make arrangements 
for the gradual evacuation of the Kingdom 
of Naples by the Austrian troops. 

A singular public company has been 
formed in Paris, with a capital of 
£.100,000 English, for the purpose of 
importing from South America all the new 
publications of that country, and carrying 
them to be sold in France, as also trans¬ 
lations. 

Spain. —It is stated in a letter from 
Madrid, that the Queen of Spain is in a 
state of pregnancy. The report at Ma¬ 
drid is that Ferdinand has been to the 
statue of the Virgin, which is tit Aranjuez, 
and has there made a vow, that if he be 


lessed with a son, he will offer up as a 
icrifice to the Virgin all the Negros (Con- 
Litutionalists) in his dominions. 

The lute Viceroy of Mexico, La Serna, 
ias arrived at Bourdeaux, with his stall, 
,ot choosing to trust their lives or liber¬ 
ies to King Ferdinand. Orders were sent 
rom Madrid to Cadiz, to arrest Gen. 

’lacentia, but they arrived too late, he 

laving sailed for London. 3 he officers 
rom Peru, who arrived at Cadiz, in the 
fnca, after a long delay, have been order- 
:d to land. Ferdinand has relaxed the 
prohibition against British manufactures. 
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whic h arc to he admitted into Spain, from 
Gibraltar. This has caused a stir at that 
place. 

The Government is in a hopeful way. 
It has received three thousand monks 
from South America, and it is unable to 
pay its own troops, who, therefore, help 
themselves. The high road from Bar- 
celona to Madrid is so infested with 
robbers, that the Government has been 
forced to send two regiments of soldiers 
to pul down the banditti; but the sol¬ 
diers themselves are merely banditti under 
another name. 

By intelligence from Madrid to the 
9th, it appears that the project of a 
forced loan, which was decided on some 
time ago by the Council of Ministers, had 
been laid before the Council of Castile, 
which threw obstacles in the way of it; 
but it seems that the distress of the Ex¬ 
chequer, added to the state of the public 
mind in the Isle of Cuba, have induced 
the Council of Castile to sanction the 
loan, without regard for the consequences. 
Eight individuals were executed at Ma- 
,-drid on the 8th ult. 

. The following is an extract of a private 
letter from Cadiz, dated May 23.—“ You 
can have no idea of the wretched state of 
this country; there is nothing done but 
in the sherry-wine trade, the duties on 
British manufactures amount almost to a 
prohibition, and all vessels are now ob¬ 
liged to come in ballast from London for 
wines and fruits. In 1816 there entered 
the Bay of Cadiz of British vessels 296, 
of which 15 wele ships of war; in 1824 
there came into the Bay 141, out of w hich 
there was one ship of war. In 1824 there 
came into the Bay 49 French merchant- 
vessels, and 40 ships of war; from this 
you will easily perceive the difference of 
trade to Cadiz between the two nations.” 

Gibraltar , May 28_A Spanish refugee 

here has just received from Madrid the 
following tariff, sent him by one of his 
friends, who tells him that all the refu¬ 
gees, stained as they arc, may become 
white as snow, by arranging on the fol¬ 
lowing terms with the purificators :— 

“ Purification of a Licutenant*General, 
200 pistoles; of a Major-General, 169; 
Brigadier, 150; Coloftei, 100; Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel, 75; Major, 60; Captain, 
50; Lieutenant, 30.” A similar tariff is 
fixed for the purification of civil officers. 

At Barcelona, something serious is in 
agitation. Lodgings and barracks arc 
preparing for several thousand men ; 
some Bay it fs for fresh Frctich troops, 
others that it is to be a general disarming 
of the peasantry, and that numerous Roy. 
alist troops are coming for that purpose. 
The Council of Castile have, by a full 


majority, and after much discussion, re- 
commended the King to discontinue the 
military commissions, seeing that 40 exe¬ 
cutions in Madrid alone within 3 months 
have not tended to crush the Constitu¬ 
tional spirit, and only brought odium on 
the Government. There is a current ru¬ 
mour in Madrid, that the British Cabirfet 
haVe complained to the Spanish Ministry 
of interference in the affairs of the Irish' 
Catholics. It is said tha f the intrigue 
was detected by means ona Spanish re¬ 
fugee priest now in Ireland, who formed - 
an intimacy with an Irish priest and be¬ 
trayed him. The disa^ers experienced by 
the depredations of the Colombian priva¬ 
teers have at length so alarmed the Go¬ 
vernment that they have contracted h-ith 
the Company of Riera to fit out vessels to 
proceed against them. The Government, 
however, could only raise 25,000 piastres 
in money, and the Company have taken 
50,000 piastres in quicksilver, at a very 
low price. Such is the state of the Spa¬ 
nish treasury. Never was the adminis¬ 
tration of the affairs of any civilized king¬ 
dom in a state of more “ admired disor¬ 
der.” No pay in any department, civil 
or military ; no duty to the community 
performed ; and the whole, therefore, in 
a state of bitter discontent or exasperation. 
This is general in the interior of the king¬ 
dom, and in the towns along the coast; 
but it more particularly exists in the pro- 
vincjL of Valencia. Nothing but the 
presence of the French troops prevents, 
perhaps, a state of universal chaos. 
Among the recent freaks of the “ belov¬ 
ed” monarch may be mentioned, if the 
letters arc to be credited, the cancelling 
‘licences granted for the importation of 
cotton goods, probably after the parties 
had entered into extensive purchases for 
the supply of the Spanish market. 

Pohtugai..— The influence of the 
English policy is more and more felt in 
the Councils of Lisbon, and produces m 
the acts of that Government results pe¬ 
culiarly advantageous to commerce and 
manufactures. The absolute prohibition, 
which shut out from their ports a great 
part of the ships of Europe, has been re¬ 
nounced, und a duty of 30 per cent, es¬ 
tablished on a vast number of articles, 
(clothes and stuffs from England and 
Holland excepted,) the consumption of 
which has become indispensable, and 
which could only be procured by smug¬ 
gling. The export duty on wine is also 
reduced one-third. * 

Greece.— Accounts from Greece give 
some details of the war in the Morea, 
from which it appears, that the Egyptian 
troops have been beaten in several ac¬ 
tions, and that Ibrachim has felt it nc- 
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ccssary to propose terms for evacuating 
tlie ^ountry by capitulation. This last 
intelligence, which would bo cxtiemelv 
satisfactory it true, is in some degree 
con filmed by very recent letters from 
Constantinople, published in the German 
papers. It is said that Conffuriottis has 
felt, himself strong enough to refuse all 
terms to the Paclia, hut those of uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. In the north, it is 
said that OdAscus, who had deserted the 
-cause of his country, has been abandon¬ 
ed by all his followers, and compelled to 
sue for pardon. It is a circumstance pe¬ 
culiarly gratifying, that the treachery and 
quarrels of the Chiefs have produced so 
few bad consequences, as it shews that 
the body of the people consider the cause 
their own, and love their rights better 
than their leaders. 

The President of Greece, Ccnduriottis, 
has issued a spirited proclamation, calling 
on his fellow-countrymen to unite and 
crush all dissensions, which, he says, are 
more to be dreaded than the Ottoman 
power. < 

I.etters from Trieste, dated 25th May, 
say, that, during the conflagration of the 
vessels burnt in the port of Modon by 
Miaulis, a division succeeded in detach¬ 
ing itself from the Egyptian fleet, and 
went to Navarino, where it took posses¬ 
sion of a small islet, (Sphactcria,) and 
afterwards gained the position called Old 
Navarino; they then blockaded so closely 
the fortress of Navarino, that it was 
obliged to cuter into a treaty of capitula¬ 
tion with Ibrahim Pacha. On the 6th 
and 8th May, N. S., when the conditions 
of the capitulation had been agreed on, 
and the Pacha had been invited to enter 
the fortress, having some fear, on account 
of its being in the evening, he defen ed 
taking possession of it till the morrow. 
The Greeks saw fiom afar that the flag 
of the fortress was struck, and assembled 
together the same evening to the number 
of 16,000 men ; they were happily as¬ 
sisted by the arrival, precisely at that 
moment, of Miaulis, with iwenty-five 
vessels of war, and five fire-ships, who 
entered into the port and sent the fire¬ 
ships against the enemy’s squadron ; a 
pait took fire, and the combat became 
general, both by sea and land. Victory 
declared in l'avpur of thetireeks, although, 
it is said, the carnage was on bolh sides 
terrible. None of the letters give .t^io 
particulars of this engagement. It is 
merely described as “ n terrible battle, 
the like of which has never happened in 
Greece.” 

Letters of a more recent date bring 
accounts not so favourable. Official news, 

•l is said, have arrived from Corfu, bring*, 

voi.. xrn. 


ing the intelligence that Navarino u as in 
the possession of the Turks. The lcttew 
also state,, that great dissensions and dis¬ 
union prevail among the Greeks. Not a 
word is mentioned inspecting the burning 
of the Egyptian fleet, as it was before 
reported, which silence bhows that either 
such an affair never took place, or, if it 
had, it must have been of a trifling na¬ 
ture, and much exaggerated, 'flic above 
has been received by one of the most 
respectable Greek houses domiciled in 
this country. Notwithstanding, however, 
so many unfavourable chances for the 
Greeks in their campaign, they still con¬ 
fide in their stars, and seem to fear no¬ 
thing from all the forces of the Porte. 
The recent success of their fire-ships be-_ 
fore Modon increases the discouragement 
of the Turks, and raises, to the utmost, 
the enthusiasm of the Greeks. A regular 
corps of 1500 men - is formed at Napoli, 
to guard the Government and the Trea¬ 
sury. * 

Poland —The Emperor of Russia, in 
his address to the Polish Diet at the con¬ 
clusion of their Session, June 13, congra¬ 
tulates them on the unanimity which has 
marked their deliberations: “ he has a- 
doptedthe amendments proposed by them, 
and they have adopted ail the projects of 
law which he had laid before them.” He 
expresses his regret at leaving them, but 
also with the satisfaction of having seen 
them co-operate to their own happiness, 
according to their interests and his wishes; 
and concludes by assuring them, that he 
shall ^preserve the impression of the con¬ 
fidence which bad marked their session, 
united with the desire of proving how sin¬ 
cere is the affection he bears towards them. 

Russia. — Wolves in Russia. —The fol¬ 
lowing is the official acount of the devas¬ 
tations committed by the wolves in the 
Government of Livonia only in the year 
1823 : they devoured—horses, 1,841 ; 
foals, 1,24-3; horned cattle, 1,807; calves, * 
733 ; sheep, 15,182 ; lambs, 726 ; goats, 
2,545 ; kids, 183 ; swine, 4,180 ; suck- 
ing pigs, 312 ; dogs, 703 ; geese G73- 

1 AMERICA. 

PEIUJ.—-The following is an extract of 
a letter, dated Liverpool, June 23, receiv¬ 
ed on Saturday morning by an eminent 
house in London»—“ As you are, no 
daubt, deeply interested in all that i elates 
to Peru, I have the satisfaction to state, 
that Bolivar has entered CaHao, and put 
the garrison to' the sword. Those ac¬ 
count* I s hnvc from Capt. Mortimer, of 
the Vulture, arrived to my address from 
Puerto Cabello this morning. She sailed 
thence, on the 9th nit.; the day previous. 
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the accounts had been received (official) 
from Valentia, via Bogota. I cannot give 
you the date of Bolivar’s entry ; but you 
may rely, I think, on the correctness of 
Captain M.’s statement.” No date, how¬ 
ever, is mentioned, and other circumstan¬ 
ces conspire to throw doubts on the ac¬ 
curacy of this information. 

The Congress have twice offered to the 
illustrious Bolivar one million of dollars 
for his services in effecting the liberation 
of that country, which he has steadily re¬ 
fused, conceiving that those services have 
been more than compensated by the ho¬ 
nours awarded to him. He says, “ You 
have named me Father and Saviour of 
Peru—you have declared me Perpetual 
President—you have ordered a medal to 
be struck with my portrait—you have cal¬ 
led me Liberator—and, finally, you offer 
me an enormous fortune; 1 have accept¬ 
ed with pleasure all except the last; and 
that I. am forbidden to accept by the 
laws of my country and, those of my own 
heart.”—To this the President of Congress 
has replied—that while they respect his 
decision, they regret to see their wishes 
frustrated—but, not feeling at liberty to 
press the subject a third time, after his 
decided refusal, they request he will ap¬ 
propriate the said sum to w'orks of bene¬ 
ficence in favour of the place of his nati¬ 
vity, or for any other parts of Colombia 
which he may think proper. 

Mexico.—B y arrivals from the United 
States, it would appear that the treaty 
between this country and Mexico had not 
been ratified on the 29th April, notwith¬ 
standing all the reports circulated in Lon¬ 
don, that the ratification had taken place 
on the 23d or 24th April. It would ap¬ 
pear that every difficulty which a strong 
party of Mexicans, and intriguers from 
other quarters, could throw in the way of 
the ratification has been resorted to, but, 
we trust, without ultimate success. The 
first of the communications before us Is 
dated on the 2lst April. It states that 
so complete was the understanding on the 
20th, that the treaty would not be ratified, 
that the English Commissioners, Mr 
Morier and Mr Ward, transmitted an of¬ 
ficial communication to the Mexican Go. 
vernment, stating in substance, that if 
the treaty was not immediately acceded 
to, their authority as Commissioners from 
England must cease; that Mr Morier 
would immediately proceed to England 
with the refusal, and Mr Ward must quit 
the Mexican territory as soon as the de¬ 
licate state of bis wife's health would per¬ 
mit. This communication appears to 
hove had a great effect. The letter of 
the 23d April before us mentions,* “ that 
the negotiation has taken a favourable 
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turn, and we have no doubt Mr M. will 
leave this in a few days witli thejreaty, 
which is expected to be signed to-dav nr 
to-morrow .”—April 29. “ The treaty 

and its ratification have not yet passed 
the Congress, although both agreed upon ; 
it is expected to be concluded to-day ; it 
will then have to go before the Senate, 
which will occupy the ensuing week ; so 
that I do not suppose Mr Morier will 
leave this for ten days to <S‘me.” 

Colombia. —Papers from Bogota, t be¬ 
en pit al of Colombia, to the 29th April, 
contain a copy of the commercial treaty 
concluded with this country, which re¬ 
ceived the ratification of the Colombian 
congress on the 18th April at Bogota. A 
deputation of the Congress of Peru had 
arrived at the seat of the Colombian Go¬ 
vernment, to return thanks, in a solemn 
manner, for the assistance rendered by 
Colombia in the achievement of their inde¬ 
pendence, and to request that Bolivar 
might be permitted to remain amongst 
them until the Government of the country 
should be settled on a permanent basis. 

The Government of Holland have dis¬ 
tinctly stated, through their Commission¬ 
er, that they have been induced to recog¬ 
nise Colombia by the example of England. 
The Bogota Gazette says, “ probably we 
are not venturing too fnr, when wc prog¬ 
nosticate, that not many months will 
elapse before this example will he follow¬ 
ed by France and some of the other Go¬ 
vernments on the Continent.” Colonel 
Campbell, the British Commissioner, 
reached Bogota on the 1st May, with au¬ 
thority to adjust and conclude a triaty of 
commerce and navigation with the Re¬ 
public. 

Buenos Ayhes —Accounts from 
Buenos Ayres mention that Mr Parish, 
the British consul at that place, was i.t 
treaty with Francis, the governor of Pa¬ 
raguay, for some commercial connection- 
He had already jirocurod the release of 
about a dozen British who had been de¬ 
tained in that country several years, by 
the arbitrary will of Francis, who is the 
despot of the colony, and holds an inde¬ 
pendent sway over it. The same advices 
mention that disorders have occurred in 
Chili. An attempt had been made to as¬ 
sassinate two of the deputies; but it failed, 
and the offenders (one himself u deputy) 
hod been arrested. 

United States—A volcano has late¬ 
ly burst forth in Essex County in the 
United Slates. It is seated within three 
or four miles of Lake George, to the west¬ 
ward. No lava is stated to have flowed. 

A slight rumbling noise was lollowed by 
an emission of dark smoke from thesum- 
jnit of a mountain ; then followed sudden 
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ejections of flames, accompanied by stones 
of vicious sizes. In about three days the 
smoke gradually lessened, and Anally no¬ 
thing was seen to issue. On examining 
the spot, it is stated that a cavity is left 
on the summit, with a circumference of 
about 40 yards, and a depth of—say 80 
to 100 feet. If it is so, it is the first and 
only volcano discovered in the United 
States. 

Great American Confederation—A 
■meeting of plenipotentiaries from all the 
South American States is to be held at 
Panama in October. Its objects are sta¬ 
ted to be, 1st, To form, or renovate, in the 
most solemn manner, the perpetual close, 
league between all the new American 
States against Spain. 2, To issue a ma¬ 
nifesto on the justice of their cause, and 
their system of policy towards the other 
powers of Christendom. 3, To enter in¬ 
to a convention of navigation and com¬ 
merce between them all as allies and con¬ 
federates. 4, To decide, with respect to 
the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
whether all should combine in liberating 
them from the Spanish yoke; and in such 
case, what military and pecuniary con¬ 
tingent each should furnish. 5, To take 
measures for carrying on the war in con¬ 
cert to the seas and coasts of Spain. 6, 
To determine whether those measures 
should be extended to the Canary and 
Philippine isles. 7, To take into consi¬ 
deration the means of rendering effectual 
the declaration of the President of the 
United States concerning any future de¬ 
signs of colonization of this continent, and 
of resisting, every attempt at interference 
in our domestic concerns. 8, To settle 
in concert disputed principles of the laws 
of nations, and chiefly those which op. 
crate between belligerents and neutrals. 
9, To agree upon the footing on which 


ought to he placed the political apd com¬ 
mercial relations of those countries of our 
hemisphere which either were, like Hayti, 
or should be, separated from the mother 
country, without having been recognised 
by any European or American power. 

ASIA. 

East Indies. — Calcutta , February 
1C.—There is no news from the scat of 
war; the army is still stationary at Ran¬ 
goon, and it is generally believed will not 
be able to march for the interior this mon¬ 
soon ; if so, they must either be with¬ 
drawn, or be sacrificed to the ravages of 
one of the most unhealthy places in the 
world, for at least seven months. 

The invading army on the north side 
has advanced a short distance, and the 
enemy’s troops that appeared retreated as 
fast as they advanced, without either side 
firing a shot. This is,a system of warfare 
they have been known for years past to 
adopt, by which they inveigle an army 
into their almost impenetrable country, 
entirely unknown to any European nation, 
and, when least expected, their enemies 
are attacked by thousands, that appear to 
rise from the earth. From their numbers 
they are enabled to keep up a constant 
bush-fighting, by which they would ha¬ 
rass and wear out the finest army in the 
world. Such are the prospects of this ex¬ 
pensive war, with but little chance, if we 
ever succeed, of being in the slightest 
manner remunerated. The Burmese have 
no trade that could compensate us ; and 
as for wealth, they have not sufficient to 
clothe their nakedness. 

We are all enraged to find so little said 
in England about this war; it makes 
good the saying of Lord Hastings, “ that 
the people of England know nothing about 
the East Indies, or its afihfrs.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lohds —Tune 2—The 
motion of the Earl of Radnor relative to 
Irish Burials was lost by a majority of 
30. 

3.—The Marquis of Lansdown moved 
the second reading of the Dissenters* Mar¬ 
riage Bill. The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury approved of the principle of (he Bill. 
The Bishop of Chester, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor and Lord Redesdale, opposed the 
Bill. The Earl of Liverpool supported it. 
The house then divided, when there ap¬ 
peared—For the second reading, Contents, 
32—1’ioxies, 12— 4 , 1 . .—— Not contents, 
31—Pruxfcs, 18—.49—-Majority a- 
gainst the Bill, 5, * 


CANADA COHN BIIX. 

6.—Lord King said, he would vote for 
the Bill going into a Committee. He 
could not help thinking that some good 
seed had been sown in the Treasury, and 
he looked upon this Bill as a forerunner to 
a more perfect measure next Session. The 
House then went into a Committee; the 
clauses were discussed tciiatim ; in which 
Lord Lauderdale and Lord Malmsbury 
took part, the latter of whom argued that 
the Bill was founded on a new principle, 
and that farther inquiry was necessary, 
and concluded by moving, that the clause 
which related to Canadian corn should be 
omitted, Lord Lilford took the same 
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view of the subject. The Earl of'Liver- moved th.it the words five pounds should 
pool opposed the motion, on the giour.d he expunged, and the vvoiclseight pounds 
that the present measure was a wise and be substituted. Lord .Viscount Melville 
politic one. Lord Uacre was also against opposed the motion. Lord lloslyn ob- 
the clause. Iiarl Bathurst supported the jeeted to the measure ns a new jiri’dr?- 
JJill. The Earl of Malmesluiry said, he tion in a new court, and not in the Court 
would he satisfied, if the noble Earl (of of the Sheriff, and was m favour of the 
Liverpool) would consent to.rcstiict the proposed amendment. Loid Lauderdale 
measure to one year. ThcEarl of Liver- supported the amendment. The question 
pool said, he would be content to substi- was put, at.d the amendment negatived 
tute “ one year, and to the end of the without a division ; the Bin was then re- 
then next Session of Parliament,” instead ported without amendment. — 

of the proposed term of three years. The (The celebrated Marshal Macdonald, 
Bail of Malmesbury consented to this ar- one of Bonaparte’s Genetals, accompanied 
rangeinent, and withdiew his amend, by Sir Thomas Tyrwlntt, appeared about 
ment. The clause was then altered ac- tins time within the railing allotted to the 
cording!/. House of Commons, to see the House, 

7.—The Earl of Liverpool moved the and hear the debates. The Marshal was 
second reading of the Bill for altering the in conversation for some time with seviiul 
law of principal and factor, which he ex- members of the House of Commons, and 
plained to be intended to place commerce subsequently with Maislial Bcrestord and 
on the same footing as money, andtose- other Peers. The Marshal was soon ie- 
care the person who advanced money on cognized by the spectators below the bur, 
goods placed in the hands of a factor to who evinced a good deal of curiosity at 
be disponed of, from the claims of the the sight of tins distinguished individual.) 
owner of the goods, in case the factor . 14.—A message horn the Commons 

should act fraudulently, or become bank- brought up the Mauritius Trade Bill; the 
rupt. He stated that this was the law of Exchequer Bills’ Bill; the Duke of (’uin- 
all other countries excepting America, and berland’s Annuity Bill; the bcots l’ii -cii- 
the contrary had arisen here from a deci- ers’ Aliment Bill, and some other lb!Is. 
sion in 1747, which placed the purchaser Earl Bathurst called their Lordships’ 
or pledge of goods in a serious predtea- attention to a Bill to regulate the t’.ude 
ment, although he could know nothing of his Majesty’s possessions in Amuica 
more titan that the goods were in the fac- with Foreign Ainetica, and also to ri - 
tot’s possession, the choice and control of gulate the trade of Ins Majesty’s posses- 
whotn rested with the consigner; and sions in America with Europe. The 
therefore the law was contrary to natural noble Lord entered into a vanity of tlo- 
rquity. No opposition was offered, and tails to show the expediency of the Bill, 
the Bill was read a second time, and or- • and concluded by moving that it be read 
dered to be committed on Friday. a second time. 

The report of the bonded and Canada The, Marquis of Lansdown cordially 
Corn Bill was received, and ordered to he supported the Bill, it was then read a 
taken into further consideration this day second time. The Equitable Loan Bill 
week—Adjourned. was also read a second time. 

8—The Duke of Montrose reported l(i—Upon the motion of the F.arl of 

the answer of his Majesty to the address, Shaftesbury, the Atlantic Steam Naviga- 
rclative to the grant to the Duchess of tion Bill was read a third time, passed, 
Kent and Duke of Cumberland. and messaged to the Commons. The New 

Mr Brogden and others brought up Juries’ and Jurors' Bill, the Assessment 
from the Commons the Duchess of Kent’s - Poor Bill, and some other Dills, were 
Annuity Bill, the Piracy Capture Encou- read a third time and passed, and order- 
ragement Bill, the Dundee Improvement ed to the other House. Lord King pre- 
Bill, and some private Bills. They were sented a petition from Dr Macleun, dc- 
read a first time. precating the continuance of the. qua- 

10 .—' The Merchants' and Factors Bill rsmtin’e laws, and denying the doctrine of 
went through a committee# and was re-. contagion.' The noble Baron, after he 
ported. had presented the petition, amused the 

J 3.—Load Viscount Melville present- House by some allusions to the operation 
ed a petition in favour of the Bill for of political contagion, which he illm- 
supplying the town of Leith with water, trated by un allegory, in which the Earl 
—Laid on the table. The House went of Livefyool and the Lord Chancellor 
into a Committee on the Scots Small were the most prominent characters. 
Debts Recovery Bill. The Earl of Rose- The petitionee was one of those whp con- 
bery observed, that instead of £.5, the tended that the plague was epidemic. 
»Whi should be extended to £.$, and not contagious. The* Lord Chancellor. 
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ilidVnt rise to oppose the petition, but 
merely to say, that if a plague w as 'to be 
re uoved from that House, ty? could very 
easily tell their Loidships what its name 
was. 

17—The Marquis of Hastings rose to 
bung tn a Bill, ot which he had given 
notice, to explain and amend the 13th 
of Geo. III., on the subject of limiting 
the rate of intyest on money lent m In¬ 
dia. The object ot this Bill was to make 
me limitation of interest not applicable 
to persons domiciliated in the territory 
of .i f'oieign Prince. The Bill was then 
brought in and*read a first time. 

UK LAYS IN CllANCEUY. 

20—Bari Grosvcnor presented a pe¬ 
tition on the subject of the delays in the 
Court of Chancery. The petition was 
from an individual of the name of Gun¬ 
nell, an annuitant under the Duke of 
Queensb *rry. 

The Bari of liedesdale defended the 
Lord Chancellor from any imputation of 
blame in that Court. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that more 
had been done for the suitors in this 
cause than in any other. The noble and 
learned Lord concluded by observing, 
that it noble Lords would act towards 
him in the House of Lords as good-hu¬ 
mouredly as he would towards them in 
the Court of Chancery, there would be 
an end to farther contentions. (A laugh.) 
Petition received. 

,21—On the motion of the second 
reading of the Quarantine Laws Amend¬ 
ment Bill, the Earl of Darnley did not 
rise to oppose the Bill, but he was anxi¬ 
ous that the Bill should contain a clause, 
giving the Privy Council a discretionary 
power ns to the admission of ships from 
Egypt. The Bari of Liverpool briefly 
stated the objects of the bill, and sup¬ 
posed the second reading. Lord King 
repeated his opinion that the plague was 
only epidemic, and not contagious. The 
Bill was then read a second time. 

22 _The Royal assent was given by 

commission to the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land's, and the Duchess of Kent’s An¬ 
nuity Bills, Scotch Small Debts Bill, 
Leasing-making Bill, Scotch Juries' Bill, 
and Aliment of Prisoners' Bill. ‘ ; 

The Judges Salaries’ Bill was read a 
second tunc. The Lending Monies in ’ 
India Bill was also read a second time. 

23 _The Judges’ Salaries Augments. 

tion Bill, after a few words from the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Lords Ellen- ' 
borough and Liverpool, and the Lbrd' 
Chancellor, explanatory of the nature of 
the Bill, was read a second time. ■ - 

21—The Lord Chancellor, on the mo¬ 
tion for the third, tending of the Equi¬ 


table Loan Bill, proceeded to comment 
on the preamble.—Ought a body of men 
to be incorporated who would compete 
with individuals, and drive them out of 
■ the market, and then become of no use 
to any body ? Was a company to be to¬ 
lerated who were to act upon the principle 
that they were to be the consignees of all 
the personal property of the company ? 
The Noble and learned Lord moved that 
the Bill be read a third time this djiy 
three months. Lord Dacre supported the 
Bill. The House divided—Bor the a. 
mendment, 27.—Against it, 14_Majo¬ 

rity, 13. The Bill was therefore, thrown 
out. 

Lord Dacre presented a petition from 
the church-wardens and inhabitants- of 
Sutton, in Bedfordshire, complaining of 
the gross misconduct and immoralities 
of a certain individual, a clergyman, of 
the established church. The petitioners 
prayed the adoption of such measures as 
the nature of the case required, and so as 
would give a more speedy means of put¬ 
ting an end to the indecent and fulsome 
conduct of which the person in question 
had been guilty. The person complain¬ 
ed of was a Dr Tree. Petition- laid on 
the table. 

27.—On the motion for the third read¬ 
ing of the Judges’ Salaries Bill, Earl 
Grosvenor animadverted with some seve¬ 
nty upon the continuance of several sine¬ 
cure offices in the Court of Exchequer, 
and applied very harsh terms to the prac¬ 
tice of the Court of Chancery, professing 
bis regret that the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor had not been included in the 
general regulation. Lord Liverpool de¬ 
fended the preserved offices in the Ex¬ 
chequer. The Lord Chancellor said, that 
the emoluments of the office of Lord 
Chancellor wore before the 'public, made 
out by regular returns ; but he knew it 
would be very difficult for him to con¬ 
vince some that they were not four times 
their actual amount. II p was aware that 
ho had held the office fbr too long a time, 
but calumny and abuse were not the 
means to get him out of it', and if their 
Lordships gave him the power, ha would 
sooner leave it by testament, than ever 
yield to those who resorted to such means. 
If, however,'they only showed him com¬ 
mon justice, they might get rid of him in 
five minutes. He cbuld truly assert, that 
taking tho average of the last three years, 
the income of the Chief Justice of the 
Court #f King’s Bench was greater than 
his, though it might not have beep so 
during the whole of the 23 years (hat be 
had held the office. But in no one year 
did he receive by that office as much as 
he had received as counsel at the ^ bar. 
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when Ills income was between £.14,000 
and £.15,000 a-year. The teamed Lord 
commented briefly on the met its'of the 
Bill, and observed, that the office of Lord 
Chancellor had no places attached to it, 
and if there were any, that he most as. 
Miredly would have disposed of them. 
The Bill was then read a third time. 

28_Lord Melville presented a peti¬ 

tion from the Royal College of Physicians' 
in Edinbuigh, against the Apothecaries’ 
Bill_Laid on the table. 

On the motion for the second reading 
of the Scots Juries' Court Bill, Lord Lau¬ 
derdale spoke in high terms of the per¬ 
severing attention and learning displayed 
by Mi Bell, in refeience to this subject, 
by bringing the Bill to its present matu¬ 
rity. The Lord Chancellor also bore 
testimony to the merits of Mr Bell. 

Lord Melville spoke in favour of the 
Bill. Lord Itosslyn also spoke in high 
terms of the diligence and acuteness of 
Mr Bell. Alter some farther remarks, 
the Bill was read a second time. 

The Malicious Shooting and Stabbing 
(Scotland) Bill, and some other Bills, went 
through a committee. 

29—The Bubble-Act Amendment Bill 
was read a third time. 

B0.—Lord Liverpool gave notice, that 
early next session he should projiose the 
reversal of several attainders, in addition 
to those which have already been the 
object of Parliamentary legislation. 

July 1. The Combination Laws Bill 
was read a second time. 

appeals. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in pursuance of 
the notice he had given, stated to the 
House the number of appeals disposed of 
at the beginning of last session. There 
were two hundred and eighty-eight ap¬ 
peals undisposed of, and seventy-four writs 
of error, making in all three hundred and 
fifty-six. Of these, one hundred and 
cighty-six had been disposed of, and with 
respect to the affirmance of several of 
these appeals, there had been' three afBr- 
mals to one reversal The greatest ef¬ 
forts had been made tp get rid of these 
appeals ; and these efforts, he was glad 
to say, had been successful. It reflected 
.much credit upon the Committee, upon 
the noble Lord on the woolsack, and the 
noble Lord connected with him. He was 
the more happy to see this, because,he 
had heard (hat noble Lord most unjusti¬ 
fiably and'unprovokedly attacked. (Hear, 
heir.) He concluded with moving for. 
an account of the appeals heard and dis¬ 
posed of in the present session ofJParlia- 
ment The account was ordered. 

4—The House went into a committee 
an tjie Combination Laws Bill. Reported, 


with some verbal amendments, and af¬ 
terwards, on the motion of the Karl of 
Shaftesbury,, the Bill was read a third 
time. 

6. After some routine business, his 
Majesty’s commission for proroguing 
Parliament was read, after which, the 
Lord Chancellor delivered the following 
speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gnillemb.t, 

“ The business of the Session being 
now brought to a conclusion, we are com¬ 
manded by his Majesty to express to you 
the great satisfaction which his Majesty 
feels at releasing you from your laborious 
attendance in Parliament. 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to 
return to you his warmest acknowledge¬ 
ments for the zeal and assiduity with 
which you have prosecuted the inquiries 
into the state of Ireland, which he recom¬ 
mended to your attention at the Opening 
of the Session. It is a particular gratifi¬ 
cation to his Majesty, that the tranquil¬ 
lity and improved condition of that part 
of the United Kingdom have rendered 
the extraordinary powers with which you 
invested his Majesty no longer necessary 
for the public safety. 

“ His Majesty is happy to be able to 
announce, that he has received from all 
Foreign Powers the strongest assurances 
of their friendly disposition towards this 
country, and of their desire to inaihtain 
the general peace. 

“ While his Majesty regrets the con¬ 
tinuance of the war in the East Indies 
with the Burmese power, he trusts that 
the gallant exertions of the Bntisii forces 
employed in the operations carried on in 
the enemy’s country may tend to a speedy 
and satisfactory conclusion of hostilities. 

“ Gentlemen of the Home of Commons, 

“ We have it in command from his 
Majesty, to thank you for the supplies 
granted for the service of the current 
year, and at the same time to express the 
satisfaction be derives from the reduction 
you have found it practicable to make in 
the burthens of his people. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen , 

His Majesty has commanded us to 
assure you, that 'he is highly sensible of 
the advantages that must result from the 
measures mu have adopted in the course 
of the present Session, for extending com¬ 
merce, by the removal of unnecessary and 
inconvenient restrictions, and from the 
beneficial relaxations which you lmvu 
deemed it expedient to introduce into the 
Colonial system of this country.—These 
measures, his Majesty is persuaded, will 
evince to his Majesty’s subjects, in his 
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di\mt possessions, the solicitude with 
whic^ Parliament watches over their wel¬ 
fare. They tend to cement and consoli¬ 
date the interests of the colonies with 
those of the mother country, and his Ma¬ 
jesty confidently trusts that they will con¬ 
tribute to promote that general and in¬ 
creasing prosperity on which his Majesty 
had the happiness of congratulating.you 
on the opening of the present Session ; 
and which, by the blessing of Providence, 
continues to pervade evciy part of this 
kingdom.” 

The Lord Chancellor then prorogued 
Parliament to-Thursday 2.1th August. 

LEITH DOCK HILL. 

House ou Commons.— May 11— 
Sir G. Clerk brought up the report of 
the Leith Docks Bill. Mr Kennedy 
objected to receiving the reports. Mr 
Abercromby complained of the con¬ 
duct of several Honourable Gentlemen, 
who, without having heard either counsel 
or witnesses, came down to the commit¬ 
tee, and their votes carried the measure. 
Mr Brougham thought his honourable 
friend (Mr Abercromby) deserving the 
thanks and gratitude of the House, in 
bringing under its notice the improper 
conduct of the committee. Sir George 
l Clerk, Mr W. Dundas, and Sir J. Mar- 
jortbanks, defended the committee. Mr 
J. P. Grant said nothing could be so mor¬ 
tifying to gentlemen who had attended 
and devoted themselves to the labours of 
private business, than to find a number of 
gentlemen coming down and leaving the 
balance against them. The report was 
laid on the table- 

flONUED COHN. 

13_Mr Muskiy.on moved the third 

reading of this Bill. Sir M. llidley thought 
the duty on the sale of the bonded corn 
should he 5s- instead of I()s—Mr Wode- 
housc thought the corn of the United 
Slates would he mixed with the Canada 
corn imported into this country—Mr 
lluskisson could not, on public grounds, 
agree to a smaller duty than 10s. The 
holders of the corn might lose, but the 
House should consider only the public, 
lie proposed a clause, that there should 
be a certificate of the growth of all egrn 
imported from Canada, for the purpose of 
preventing any being smuggled from the • 
United States. The clause was agreed to, 
and the Bill read a third tim^nd passed. 

A third grant of £.2(.0 ) voted to 
Mr M Adam for his alleged improvement 
of the public roads, after considerable dis¬ 
cussion, and a division of the House. 

16.—Mr Canning laid' three treaties 
upon the table—one between Great Bri¬ 
tain and Sweden, for the prevention of il 
icit dealing in African slaves; another 


between Great Britain and Russia, re¬ 
specting certain claims set up by the 
Russians to teiritory on the North-West 
Coast of America, which it relinquished ; 
and the third, a Treaty of. Amity, Com¬ 
merce, and Navigation, between Great 
Britain and the United 1’iuvinces of the 
Rio de la Plata; which last document 
(Sir R. Wilson said) was a glorious 
avowal of the homage done by the great¬ 
est and purest country in the Old World 
to the progress of civilization in the New. 

JUDGES’ SAI.aHJKS. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer brought forward his project for ap¬ 
propriating the fees of Courts of Justice, 
and raising the salaries of the Judges. Fees 
taken in Courts of Justice are in future to 
form no part of the emoluments or salaries 
of the Judges. The sale of offices in their 
ow n Courts by the Chief Justices of the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas is to he 
abolished, and these Judges are to re¬ 
ceive a compensation for the emoluments 
which they derived from them. The Lord 
Chief J ustice of the King’s Bench is as¬ 
signed to enjoiy a salary of £.10,000 a- 
yeur, in lieu of all fees and emoluments 
whatsoever. To the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, £.8000 a-year 
on the same condition. The Master of 
the Rolls to be allowed £.7000 a-year. 
The Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
£.7000 a-year. The Vice Chancellor, 
£.8000 a-year ; and each of the Puisne 
Judges, £.6000 a-year. The fees hither¬ 
to payable in courts of justice aie to be 
received ns usual, but to be transferred by 
the receiving officers (after deducting their 
salaries) to the Exchequer, w here they 
are to form a fund to meet part of the in¬ 
creased cxpences. The power of selling 
any offices in the patronage of the two 
Chief Justices is to cease from the passing 
of the' Bill. Mr Denman, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and others, opposed this arrange¬ 
ment, which was supported, however, by 
Messrs Scarlett, Williams, Ac. 

On the motion of Mr Hobhouse, the 
Bill to regulate the laws for children work¬ 
ing in cotton factories >vas rend a second 
time, after an extended conversation. 

The report on the Scots Small Debts' 
Bill was brought tip and agreed to. 

17. _Mr Hobhouse, after a speeth of 

some length, moved a resolution for the 
abolition of the house and window tux 
from April 1826. After a pretty long 
conversation, in which the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer and other members took 
a part, the motion was negatived on a di¬ 
vision by 111 votes against 7.7. 

18 . — The Wrongous Imprisonment 
(Scotland) Bill was read a first time. 
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19_The County Courts Bill was read 

a third time and paused. The Lord Ad¬ 
vocate brought up the report of the Judges’ 
Salaries (Scotland) Bill. Lord A. Hamil¬ 
ton said he intended, on a future day, to 
move that it be read that day six months. 
Sir J. Newport thought that Government 
ought to take into their consideration the 
case of the Irish Judges, with a view to 
an increase of their salaries, and put them 
upon the same footing, in that respect, 
with the Judges of England. Mr II. 
Drummond wished to say a few words in 
favour of Scotch Judges, whose salaries 
hb thought ought also to he increased. 
After a few words from .Mr J. I’. Grant, 
the Lord Advocate^ und Mr Abercromby, 
the report was agreed to. 

On the motion of the Lord Advocate, 
and after a few words from Mr Kennedy, 
the House went into a committee on the 
l.easing-making (Scotland) Bill. The se¬ 
veral clauses were agreed to, and the re¬ 
port ordered to be received to-morrow. 
The farther consideration of the Salmon 
Fisheries Bill was fixed for this day three 
months. 

LEITH DOCKS BILL. 

20—Sir G. Clcik moved that the re¬ 
port on the Leith Docks Bill be farther 
considered. Lord A. Hamilton complain¬ 
ed of the measure altogether. The in¬ 
terests of an immense number of inhabi¬ 
tants were involved by this measure; all 
the respectable inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
as well as of Leith, tlye merchants, the 
traders, &e. were against the Bill. The 
evidence he understood wa$ to be noticed. 
If it were moved' to reject the Bill, he 
should support such motion ; he should 
not propose any such motion, as he Had 
not read the evidence. He was also 
against the details of the Bill. * There 
•were some causes now depending in the 
' Courts of Scotland on this subject; he 
thought the Lord Advocate ought to no¬ 
tice such proceedings. The Lord Advo¬ 
cate protested against being thus lugged 
into every question ; hardly any thing oc¬ 
curred regarding Scotland, but for which 
the nohic Lord endeavoured to make him 
personally responsible. lie had nothing - 
to do with the Bill. Lord A. Hamilton 
explained, that he had not given the 
learned Lord any credit for being concern¬ 
ed with this Bill. He had only, been de¬ 
sirous of giving him credit fur a limited 
knowledge of law.— (z< laugh.) 

- Mr Hume said, that the whole busi¬ 
ness watt a monstrous job ; that of Edin. 
burgh against ’Leith : and he should like 
to know whether Lord Melville had not 
^pledged the Govcrnmeprtp rapport the . 

The bill went to secure to thtj suh- 
"i per cent, for their ijtigireS. tic 


repeated, that there was so much tv job 
about the measure, that it ought, not to 
hnve the support of the Home. ' Sir G. 
Clerk and Mr W. Dundas defended the 
Bill. Mr J, I\ Giant, Lord Glcnorchj, 
Mr Abercromby, &C. characterized it as 
a complete job. It was thrown out by 
majority of 11 to 14. 

After the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had moved that the report of the Judges’ 
Salaries Bill be brought- up, Mr Scar¬ 
lett said, that be had always thought the 
retired allowance of the Judges too small. 
Mr Brougham proposed an amendment, 
declaratory of the impropriety and inex¬ 
pediency of promoting Puisne Judges to 
be Chiefs. He remarked, that of late years 
such promotions had been peculiarly fre¬ 
quent ; that within the last 13ye ns there 
had been seven promotions of Puisne 
Judges to lie Chiefs ; and that, as he de¬ 
sired to see the ermine unsuspected as 
well as unsullied, especially when the 
salaries were increased, he pioposed this 
resolution. The amendment was lost by 
a majority of H'li. 

2fi_The Edinburgh and Leith Water 

Works Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

STATE OF I It El. AND. 

Mr S. lfree, after a variety of judicious 
observations on the peculiar state of things 
in Ireland, in consequence of the decision 
of the House of Lords, which placed the 
two Houses in opposition on a question of 
the utmost importance, contended that the 
course they now ought to steer -was this— 
to prove by evidence and authority that 
.they were right in the view which they had 
taken of this question, and that the House 
of Lords was wrong. lie begged, there¬ 
fore, to move, “ that an humble address 
be presented to bis Majesty, that he would 
lie graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before the House copies 
of extracts of letters or dispatches received 
from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, re¬ 
specting the origin, nature, and progress 
of religious animosities in that .country, 
and the best means of allaying those ani¬ 
mosities, with a view to the iranquiliiza- 
tion and good government of Ireland, 
and the strength and security.of the Em¬ 
pire.” This gave rise to tin animated de¬ 
bate, in which Mr Goulburn, Sir John 
Newport, Mr Brougham, Mr Urqwnlnw, 
and Mr Cuning, took a jwrt. Mr Kiro 
ultimaU*lflpnsented to withdraw his .no¬ 
tion. * 

,27.—Mr Littleton discharged the ol¬ 
der for the Elective Franchise Bill, in 
consequence of the rejection of the Ca¬ 
tholic Bill by the House of Louis. 

Lord.A. Hamilton moved, that the 
Scottish Small Debts’ Bill be itnd u thud 
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tiriTe this day six months. The Lord Ad- 
vocaV moved, as an amendment, tbut it 
be now read a third time.. The question 
was put, and the amendment was agreed 
to. The Bill was then read a third time. 
Mr Hume introduced a clause, that no 
procurator should act as justice of the 
peace, while he continued to practise. 
The Bill was then passed. 

• his majesty's message. 

After the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had moved a similar grant as that moved 
by Lord Liverpool in the Lords, with some 
prefatory observations, in which he stated 
that the young Princess of Kent was ex¬ 
ceedingly well brought up, and referred 
to the effect of the objections formerly 
made to the reception of the Ouchess of 
Cumberland at Court, in causing the 
House to withhold its assent to a former 
message for the same sum, Mr Brougham 
.said the proposition appeared to him an 
extremely liberal provision. With re¬ 
spect to the Duke of Cumberland, Lis 
lioyal Highness had £.8000 a-year, .and 
the 15th regiment together, giving him 
an income of £.19,000, which he spends 
out of this country. Why does he do 
so ?— (Hear .)—-He has no government, 
like the Dukes'qf Cambridge, requiring 
his absence. He (Mr B.) would not con¬ 
sent to pay him £.6000 a-year more, 
until he came and showed himself in 
England— (Hear.) Mr Hume said, 
with regard to the Duke of Cumberland, 
if he stood alone, he would oppose the 
grant, and he wondered how the Right 
Honourable Gentleman could come down 
with such a proposition. Was £.6000 
a-year necessary to give his son an edu¬ 
cation P Why he (Mr H.) would under¬ 
take to give him a suitable education for 
£, 100 a-year? The case of the Princess, 
the daughter of the Duchess of Kent, 
was of a nature very different, and for 
the grant to her he would give his vote. 
Mr Bernal, Mr Denman, Dr Lushing- 
on, and others, opposed the grant to the 
Duke of Cumberland. Mr Peel, Mr 
Cunning, and Mr Huskisson, severally 
defended the pleasure. An amendment 
of Sir E. Kpntchbull’s was rejected, mo. 
ving that the £.6000 be granted fpr the 
education of the young Prince ,of Cum¬ 
berland in England, and the House then 
divided on the original proposition—For 
it 105—Against it 55—MrfjMdty 60 in 
favour 6f the motion. * 

30.—Upon the njotion that the Edin¬ 
burgh and Dalkeith Hail way Bill be read 
a third time, Sir R. Fergusson moved 
as an amendment, “ that the BB1 be read 
a third time this day six months,” on the 
ground of its interfering with private pro- 
perty. Sir G. Clerk supported the Bill, 
vofc. xvii. 


After a few words from Mr S- Wortley, 
' Mr Kennedy, Lord Binning, Captain 
Wemyss, Mr Davenport, and Mr William 
Dunyas, the House divided, when there 
were,—For the amendment 63—Against 
it 22 —Majority against the Bill 41. v 

Mr II. Drummond presented a petition 
from the Sheriff-clerks in Scotland, com¬ 
plaining of the Scots Judicature Bill, and 
praying compensation for any losses to 
which it may subject them. 

Mr K. Douglas brought in a Bill for 
building churches in the Lowlands of Scot¬ 
land. Read a first time, and ordered to 
be read a second time on Friday. 

On the motion of Mr Peel, the Special 
Juries’ Amendment Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. The Honourable Secre¬ 
tary stated, that he bad received great as¬ 
sistance in drawing up the*Bill from Sir 
B. Hobhouse, and Mr Gregson of the 
northern circuit. 

In a committee on the Scotch Judica¬ 
ture Bill, a clause proposed by the Lord 
Advocate, that in civil issues the trial 
should take place before a quorum instead, 
of a single Judge, was carried by 33 to 9 
votes. 

hoyae message. 

The Chancellor of the Exphequcr 
moved the consideration of the report on 
the Royal message for a provision for the 
daughter of the Duchess of Kent, and 
the son of the Duke of Cumberland. The 
grant of £.6000 a-ycar to the former was 
agreed to without a debate. Mr Hume 
suggested the propriety of noticing in the 
Act, the contingency of the death of the 
young Princess; as, by omitting this in 
the settlement of Prince Leopold, he had 
double the allowance of any other of the 
princes of the Royal family. To the mo¬ 
tion for granting £.6060 a-year for the 
education of the young Prince of Cumber¬ 
land, M«" Hume objected in toto, as being 
only a scheme to grant the allowance to 
the Duke, which had been refused on a 
former occasion, and on the ground of 
there being no security that he would ever 
send his son to this country. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer maintained that 
the sole object of the grant was to provide 
for the education of the'young Prince, 
and that in England; which intention 
might be expressed in the preamble of 
the BUI to be brought in, but from con¬ 
sideration for the feelings of the parents, 
it was not desirable to have it embodied 
in tbe resolution. He contended that the 
two grants were exuc.tly similar in princi¬ 
ple. Dr Lushington thought the refusal 
of tbe House in 1815 and 1818 to grant 
any further allowance to tbe Duke of 
Cumberland was strictly just and proper, 
and they ought not to retrace their steps. 
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and under the appearance of granting oppose the measure in all its future 
£.6000 a-year 'to the young Prince, to stages. 

deny their former principles. lie would 31—Mr J. Williams presented various 

move as an amendment, that the money petitions complaining of the delays of ths 
should not be*granted to the Dilkcr of Court of Chancery, and stating cases of 
Cumberland, but to the King, for the great hardships sustained by the suitors, 
education of the young Prince “ in the lie took a review of the abuses and mi- 
united kingdom.” Mr Cripps was in fa- sciics produced by the court, and ridicul- 
vour of the amendment. Mr H. Gurney ed the idea that the commission appointed 
thought the Duke of Cumberland had by Government, with the I.ord Chancellor* 
been unjustly treated on the former oc- at its head, would proceed any faster 
casions, and that the House ought to re- than usual, in the Court, or ever make 
move the obloquy by the present grant, any report. Mr John Smith stated some 
Sir G. Rose and, Sir W. Congreve bore cases in which he had been concerned, in 
testimony to the propriety of the conduct corroboration of Mr William’s remarks, 
of the Duke of Cumberland, and to the One case had been in Chancery for 23 
respect in which he is held at the court years without approaching a termination; 
of Berlin and elsewhere. Mr Alderman but Mr Baring had settled it in three 
Smith also spoke in behalf of his Royal hours. The Solicitor General said, the 
Highness. Mr Secretary Peel maintained commission was most laborious in the dis. 
that the grant was not proposed as are* charge of its duty. It had sat seventy, 
paration for former injustice, but on the five times. Dr Lushington said, the 
material alteration of circumstances, by Commissioners were so occupied with 
the birth of the Prince, now six years old, their professional duties, that they could 
and in whose education the country had not bestow any very considerable portion 
a direct interest. Mr Brougham objected of their time on the Court pf Chancery, 
to the vote, as a dangerous precedent, af- and their powers did not admit of their 
ter which no refusal could be made of any inquiring into the grievances most corn- 
demand for a scion of the Royal stock ; plained of. Mr M. A. Taylor said, the 
and on tho ground that frequent calls Court of Chancery was detested by the 
upon the public purse tended to bring the country, for the ruin it had brought op 
Royal Family into contempt. Mr Can- the suitors He knew an instance in 
ning defended the grant on the same which an amicable suit had been thirty- 
grounds as Mr Peel, and said it might be three years in Chancery. Mr Peel said, 
so arranged as to secure the education of the commission had been appointed with 
the child in England, without harshly the Sincerest intention to benefit the 
wounding the feelings of the parents. Sir public, and he was satisfied it would pro- 
V. Burdctt conceived, that to expend so *dace that effect. Mr Hume stated, that 
large a sum as £.6000 a-year on tiie the offices in the Court of Chancery, in 
child, would not be to give him the best, the Chancellor’s gift; amounted to be- 
but the very worst education that could tween £.200,000 and £.300,000 a-yoar, 
be devised, surroundiug him with syco- the greater part of which were sinecures, 
phants and expensive follies, which would Mr Brougham said, he #ould only ex- 
render him unfit to be the king of a free pect to be laughed at if he professed to 
people, if he should ever he called to that expect any beneficial result from the corn- 
dignity. After a few words in reply by the mission appointed to inquire into the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House Court of Chancery, with the Lord Chan- 
divided on Dr Lushington’s amendment, celior himself at its head, 
which was negatived by 120 to 07.* Mr The petitions were then read, and laid 
Brougham gave notice that he would on the table—Adjourned. 

BRITISH CHRONICLE. 

JULY. 

1—The Weavers’ Association in the submitted for raising a joint-stock fund 
West of Scotland seems to be gradually fo carry on the cotton manufacture, and 
falling to pieces. At a meeting in Gla*- furnish'work for the members of the As- 
gow, which was attended by 53 delegates, sociation, but it was negatived- • The case 
very discouraging, accounts were gene- of those poor men seems extremely hard, 
rally given of the state of the Association. Their ]abour is heavy and their wages 
The contributions are diminishing, and small, and the improving state of the 
the members are dropping off, and taking, country seems to bring them no effectual 
wqrk at under prices. A proposal. was relief. 
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-Election of a Peer. —Thursday, the 
election of a Peer to t>it in Parliament, as 
one of the sixteen Representatives of the 
Scottish Nobility, took place at the Palace 
of Holyrood. The Lord Provost and Ma¬ 
gistrates of this city were present, and the 
Peers were attended by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart, and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. two of 
the Principal Clerks of Session, as deputies 
of the Lord Cderk Register of Scotland. 
The Rev. Dr Grant, one of the Ministers 
of St. Andrew’s Church, and the Rev. Dr 
Bryce, Minister of -Aberdour, Deans of 
the Chapel Royal, were the officiating 
clergymen. 

Dr Grant opened the business with 
prayer, after which Sir Walter Scott call¬ 
ed over the Union Roll. The following 
Noblemen were 

Pretent. 

Kail of Stirling, I Lord Forbes, 

Karl of Leven iSt Melville, | laird Klibank, 

Kail of Glasgow, j Lord Kollo, 

Viscount StrathaUan, | Lord NaSrm*. 

The following voted foj Signed Lists : 

Duke of Athol], Kail of ltoseberry, 

Earl of Moray, Viscount Keninure. 

Earl of Kellie, Viscount Arbuthnot, 

Earl of Elgin, Lord Gray, 

Karl of Aboyne. Loid Catiicajt. 

Karl of Dunmore. 

The only Proxy Commission produced 
was that of the Earl of Mar, authorising 
Lord Nairne to vote for him ; along with 
which was tendered the noble Earl’s pro¬ 
test against the place assigned to him on 
the roll. 

Among the Peers present at this elec- 
tion was the Earl of Stirling, as above 
noticed, whose title has for some years 
been dormant, having been vested in the 
Countess of Stirling, his mother, who died 
12th Sept. 1814. The liurl now, for the 
first time, took his place among our an¬ 
cient nobility, and voted on this occasion. 

Mr Mackenzie stated, that in cases 
where a claim was made to a dormant 
title, the clerks conceived it their duty to 
receive the votes of such claimants. . lie 
also mentioned that a claim had- been en¬ 
tered for the title of the Karl of Stirling 
in 1761, by a descendant of the uncle of 
the first Earl, but as the claimant was nut 
then prepared with his evidence it was 
agreed not to permit him to vpte. The 
present Earl, however, was in a different 
situation, he being the lineal descendant 
of the first Earl, consequently the clerks 
felt it their duty to receive his vote. 

Sir Walter Scott then intimated, that 
twenty votes had been given as prescribed 
by law, and all in favour of Lord Strath- 
ailan, whom they were about to return to 
the High Court of Chancery accordingly 
as duly elected. 


Viscount StrathaUan returned thanks 
to the Noblemen present for the honour 
now conferred upon him. 

The ^ return having been made up in 
presence of the Peers, the business was 
closed by prayer from Dr Bryce. 

In the afternoon Lord StrathaUan en¬ 
tertained the other Noblemen and a large 
party of friends with an elegant dinner in * 
the British Hotel. 

6.—High Coubt of Justiciary_ 

Alex, or San Snadden, William Snaddon 
or Snadden, John M‘Neil or Noil, jun., , 
Peter Moffat, John Easton, Colin Max¬ 
well, and James M’Kay, colliers, were 
placed at the bar, charged with violently 
assaulting John Moffat with sticks, stones, 
or other lethal weapons, on the 14th of 
March, upon the road between Rumford 
and Redding, ip Stirlingshire, to the great 
effusion of his blood, and imminent dan¬ 
ger of his life,—and also with violently 
assaulting James Corbett, near Parkhead, 
in the same county, to the great effusion 
of his blood: Joseph Waugh,.included in 
the same indictment, was outlawed for 
not appearing. Alexander Snadden and 
John M‘Ncil pleaded Guilty to the assault 
on John Moffat, and William Snaddon to 
that on James Corbett; the other four 
pleaded Not Guilty. The Jury returned 
a verdict against Alexander Snadden, 
John Moffat, and William Snaddon, Guil¬ 
ty in terms of their confession^ and found 
the others Not Guilty. Lord Hertnand 
observed,'that whatever they might have 
heard of the case, they were only to be 
guided by what appeared before them; 
and although they might inflict transpor¬ 
tation, he felt disposed, if it should be the 
pleasure of the Court, to propose, that 
Alexander Snadden and John M‘Ncil be 
imprisoned in the jail of Stirling for twelve 
months, and William Snaddon for six 
months. P. Moflht, J. Easton, Colin 
Maxwell, and J. M‘Kay were then dis¬ 
charged. They were all very decent-look¬ 
ing men, and conducted themselves in 
Court with the greatest decorum, ' 

19.—John Tod was placed at the bar, 
accused of culpable homicide, to which he 
pleaded Guilty, and was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, the case not being 
one of an aggravated nature. 

’ Mary Brown, or Harkinson, alias Mar¬ 
garet Watson,- alias Margaret Harkins, 
was next put to the bar, on a charge of 
theft, aggravated by being habit and re¬ 
pute R thief. The prisoner pleaded Not 
Guilty, but the Jury, on hearing the evi¬ 
dence, found her Guilty, and the Court- 
sentenced her to fourteen years* transpor¬ 
tation, the Public Prosecutpr having re¬ 
stricted the libel. 

Robert Smith was next culled to plead 
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to the charge of forcibly taking 23s. from 
James Pringle, carrier, on the 16th April 
last, on the road leading from Edinburgh 
to Cock pen, to the south of Mayfield toll- 
bar, of which'he declared himself Not 
Guilty. The evidence adduced, however, 
brought the crime home to him; after 
some hesitation, the Solicitor-General re- 
• Btricted the libel, and the Jury found him 
Guilty, upon which the Court sentenced 
him to fourteen years’ transportation. 

7.— Lath Docks —An extraordinary 
meeting of the Town Council was held, 
when tin Lord Provost stated to the meet¬ 
ing, that he had on Monday night receiv¬ 
ed from London a proposition of the first 
importance to the city, mentioning that 
Government was inclined to grant a loan 
of the whole sums borrowed by the city 
on account of the docks at Leith, at the 
rate of 3 per cent., on condition of a sink¬ 
ing fund being created for the redemption 
of the capital of 2 per cent, per annum, 
payable along with the interest. The 
sums borrowed on account of the docks 
are, 

Three several sums of jE. 80,000 each,. 

under different acta of Parliament, £.210,000 
From Go'eminent, under the 45th 

Geo- III. - - - ‘J.'J.OOO 

£.203,000 

To enable the Lords of the Treasury to 
carry this transaction into effect, his Lord- 
ship stated, that it was proposed imme¬ 
diately to bring a Bill into Parliament, 
authorising the restriction of the interest 
on the second sum to 3 per cent-, and the 
issue, by way of loan, of the first, to be 
secured in the same manner as the 
£.25,000 upon the whole dues of the 
port of Leith, including both harbour and 
dock dues. 

That the operation of the sinking fund 
of 2 per cent, payable along with the 
interest, was to extinguish the capital 
sum m 31 years, at which period the 
whole feus would become the absolute 
property'of the community, and the dock 
duties be restricted to such a sum as 
would be sufficient for the maintenance 
of the works. In the mean time, the 
sums the city of Edinburgh will have 
annually to provide, would be the fol¬ 
lowing 

The restricted interest of the £'.25,000 
at 3 per cent. 

Interest on £'.240,000, at 3 per cent. 

Finking fund 2 per cent, on ditto, 

£.12,750 

over antjl above maintaining the works. 

So soon as the rates shall have increased, 
his Lordship remarked, to a sum equal to 
the above payment of'£.12,750, and all 
the charges, the surplus, whatever it 
might be, would be applied, in the first 


place, in replacing such advances ns 1 , the 
city might have made from the df.te of 
the loan on account of the expenses of 
management and repairs, and also on 
account of the stipulated sinking fund, 
and such further surplus as there might 
he, would be applied also towards the re¬ 
duction of the debt. 

The benefit held out to Government for 
granting this accommoda&on, his Lord- 
ship observed, was, that the city of Edin¬ 
burgh should make over to the miblic 
the ground required for the Naval Yard, 
and build as much of the West Pier, pro¬ 
posed by Mr Chapman, engineer, as may 
he requisite for the purpose of that es¬ 
tablishment. 

The Council were unanimously of opi¬ 
nion, that the transaction should be fol¬ 
lowed out, and requested the Lord Pro¬ 
vost to proceed to London, at the same 
time giving hhn full power to agree to 
such arrangements as he might find ne¬ 
cessary and proper tor carrying the in¬ 
tended measure into cllfcrt. 

7.— Haddington School of Aits. —An¬ 
other session of the Haddington School 
of Arts was brought to a close, after an 
interesting lecture from Dr Robert Lo- 
rimer, upon galvanism. A general meti- 
ing of the members was afterwards held, 
when a report of the proceedings during 
the past year was read and approved of. 
From it we learned, that the attendance 
and attention of the students had suffered 
no relaxation, and that the ability and 
diligence of the teachers were no less 
conspicuous. It appeared that the course 
of instruction pursued had been more 
extended this year than formerly. Pre¬ 
miums were adjudged, by the votes of 
their fellow-meinbers, to the two stu¬ 
dents most distinguished for their attain¬ 
ments in chemistry. The successful can¬ 
didates were David Hardie, labourer. 
Abbey ; and James Truil, Haddington. 

— Presbytery of Glasgow—Charge 
of Simony .—The Presbytery heard the 
report of a delegation from the Presbytery 
of Irvine, respecting a certain letter which 
Mr John Brown, minister in Glasgow, 
hud sent to Mr Cunninghanie, of Lain- 
shaw. The letter in question, along with 
another from Mr Cunninghame, was sent 
to the Presbytery of Irvine. After ex¬ 
pressing their gratitude to Mr Cunning¬ 
hame for the communication, it was re¬ 
solved to transmit the documents to the 
Presbytery of Glasgow, as Mr Brown was 
in their jurisdiction. 

The letter alluded to vi as then read. 
The.writer stated, in substance, that 
having heard of the death of the Rev. 

Dr Douglas, minister in Stewarton, If 
Mr Cunninghame** promise was not at- 
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indy pre-engaged, he took the liberty to 
request that he would place him in the 
vacant church. If he had the kindness 
to do so, a friend of his undertook to 
give Mr Cunninghame £.100 for five or 
six years, not as a bribe, but as a testi¬ 
mony of'gratitude. The writer twice 
preached for l)r Douglas, to the satis¬ 
faction of the parishioners, and if Mr 
Cunninghamg presented him with the 
church, it would be his highest ambi¬ 
tion, by prudence, piety, and a faithful 
discharge of his duties, to merit his es¬ 
teem, and the respect of his parishioners. 
For a testimony of his character and abi¬ 
lities, he referred to Mr Stewart of the 
Glasgow field. 

Dr Rankin said, the Presbytery could 
be at no loss as to the mode of proce¬ 
dure in this case. All they had to do at 
present was to summon Mr Brown to 
their bar at their next ordinary meeting, 
on the second Wednesday of July. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

S_ Landholders of Shetland , v. Free- 

holdeis of Orkney —A very singular and 
interesting cause was debated before Lord t 
Eldin, Ordinary, in which the Land¬ 
holders of Shetland and the Freeholders 
of Orkney are the parties. It appears 
that the former have for a considerable 
period been excluded from any shure in the 
election of the representatives to Parlia¬ 
ment for the stewarty of Orkney and Zet¬ 
land, in consequence of the valuation of 
that portion of the Islands never having 
been divided amongst the several heritors, 
and the Orkney Freeholders have hitherto 
opposed in Parliament, and now resist that 
subdivision. The object of the present 
action is to accomplish it by legal means. 
The Lord Ordinary expressed an opinion 
favourable to the pursuers, and directed 
a condescendence to be put in for the 
purpose of rendering the judgment to be 
given more specific than it could be on 
the first pleading. Tho Counsel who ap¬ 
peared for the pursuers were the Solicitor- 
General, and Messrs Jeffrey, Moncreiff, 
Thomson, and George Napier. For the 
defenders, the Dean of Faculty, Mr Ro¬ 
bert Jameson, and Mr Innes. 

18—Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Ta- 
rcntuin, arrived in this city; he went to 
mass at the Catholic Chapel on Sunday 
morning, and visited BishopCame’on. lie 
has since received numerous visits from 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of the oldest 
families, lo some of whom he remarked, 
that from what he had seen of them and 
of their country, he felt more pride than 
ever in having Scotch blood in his veins. 
He has visited the field of battle at Pres, 
tonpans, whero-his father fought in the 
ranks of the Pretender ; and he intends 


to visit many other celebrated s|wts in 
Scotland, and among the rest, the cavern 
where the Chevalier kept himself con¬ 
cealed, with a few of his followers, among 
whom was the Marshal’s father. He is 
to set off next Thursday, on his way to- 
the north and west of Scotland; and after 
having seen the most interesting parts of 
the country, he will embark in a King's 
cutter, which has received orders to at¬ 
tend him and take him to some of the 
principal western islands. Among others 
he will visit South Uist, where his father 
was born. The same cutter will then 
take him to Ireland. After some stay in 
tlfb sister island, he will return to London, 
through Liverpool, visiting Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Stow, Blenheim, and 
some other of the most splendid seats of 
the nolulity, and not forgetting to take a 
sight of a few of the best specimens of 
British farming and manufacturing in- 
dustry. The Marshal, who never was in 
England before, is enraptured with thu 
beauty of the country, of the towns, and, 
above all, of the metropolis of Scotland. 

29.—The mails for the north com¬ 
menced to leave Edinburgh four hours 
earlier than before. They are dispatched 
at a quarter past seven p. m. and arrive 
here at half-past six a. m. 

29_ The King's Levee _His Mujcsty 

held his third levee for the.season at 
Carlton House. His Majesty looked 
exceedingly w r ell, and was in perfect 
health. The Duke of York, the Duke of 
Gloucester, Prince Leopold, the Foreign 
Ministers and Ambassadors, and nearly 
one thousand of the nobility, gentry, and 
persons of distinction, w ere admitted to 
the presence of the Sovereign. 

Glasgow Mechanics' Institution —The 
second Annual Report of the Glasgow 
Mechanics’ Institution presents a most 
gratifying view of the progress of that ex¬ 
cellent establishment. The Committee 
of Management have displayed great good 
sense in the direction of its affairs, and 
have well merited the thanks of all udio 
take an interest in the advancement of 
their fellow-creatures. The Institution 
have already books, apparatus, apd pre¬ 
served specimens in Natural History, 
w'orth £.1213. The receipts by the sale 
of tickets amounted last year to £.500. 
The contributions amounted to £.230. 
The Committee advert to the deep inte¬ 
rest displayed by the artisans to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the Institu¬ 
tion. From the mechanic shop of one 
company there were about 140*students; 
and between 50 and 60 from that of ano¬ 
ther. There were a number of students 
who regularly attended from a distance of 
two or three miles; and some even from 
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Carmyle and Cambuslang, a distance uf 
five miles. 

Astronomical Instruments , fyc .—It has 
long been a desideratum with the learned 
and philosophical, to possess a purer me* 
dium, through which to make astrono* 
micai and nautical experiments, than the 
glass which is at present manufactured 
for those purposes; and it is with great 
pleasure we learn, that the Royal Society 
and the Board of Longitude, under the 
direction of Sir H. Davy, the President of 
the former eminent body, have zealously 
undertaken the accomplishment of so de* 
sirable an object 5 and a series of experi¬ 
ments have now commenced under tie' 
superintendence of Mr Hudson. 

Important Invention .—Andrew Bald* 
rcnce, a mechanical genius in Paisley, 
has invented a machine for cutting Chc- 
nielle wefts. This is an object of no 
small importance, so far as regards mis 
kind of manufacture. The Cheneiile 
shawls are highly beautiful, especially 
when made of silk. The manufacture of 
them is also very ingenious; the weft is 
first made into cloth, and again cut up'in 
parts, when it is afterwards ret wined, and 
then rewoven ; the fabric, %vhen finished, 
having the appearance of velvet on both 
sides. Hitherto the wefts have been cut 
up by females, a mode by no means cer¬ 
tain or regular; and the machine is in¬ 
tended to perform this labour with addi¬ 
tional speed and accuracy. This improve, 
men twill give the cloth.a finer surface, and 
enable the manufacturers of these goods 
to be more successful in their business. 

Scots Pearls .—It is known that the 
celebrated Scots pearls arc -obtained from 
the ajgncus , or river muscle. The occur¬ 
rence of pearls, however, in the common, 
or edible species, we believe to be rather 
rare. As a young lady was eating muscles 
the other day, - her teeth struck upon 
some hard substance, and upon examin¬ 
ing what 'It was, she was surprised tdfind 
a pretty large and beautiful pearl. 

Exportation of Gold and Silver 
According to the account presented^to 
Parliament, the gold exported from 
January 5th, to Aprft 5th, 1825, has 
amounted to 536,673 oz. 16 dwts. about 
£.2,000,000 value: find 1,443,287 oz. 

9 dwts. silver, about £.360,000 value. 
The returns of the atnount of coin export? 
cd must necessarily be very incomplete. 

Pyrometer.—Mr Maeome, in his Lec¬ 
ture on CaSoric, to theJohnstorte,Mecha. 
nics’ Institution, observed, that several 
years ago, wheh steam was first introdu¬ 
ced into splnntng-itiiHs, for the purpose of 
heating thein, they wire Specimens of the 
pyrometer on a most magnificent scale. 
With a laudable attention to economy. 


the hollow cast-iron piliars, which s/,5- 
ported the several floors, were made a 
double debt to pay,”-to serve as pipes for 
conveying the steam ; the ronsequeneb 
was, that each pipe, phen thus employ¬ 
ed, became expanded by the heat; and 
although the effect was not very remark¬ 
able in the lower floors, yet, when the 
building consisted of five or six floors, the 
upper one, with all its complement of spin¬ 
ners, spinsters, and jennies, daily rose and 
fell through a considerable space. 

Attainted Scotch Titles.—We under¬ 
stand his Majesty has been pleased to di¬ 
rect that three more of the attainted 
Scotch titles shall be restored, namely, 
Carnwath, Airlie, and Wcmyss. The par¬ 
ties claiming are in the lineal descent. 
Mr Peel, we understand, has sent out a 
commission to Bengal, for Major-General 
DalzeH to take the usual oaths as Earl of 
Carnwath. 

Mechanics' Institutions _Although it 

is only a few years since they were first 
know n in this country, the Scotsman com¬ 
putes, that there are already formed or 
.now forming, in the United Kingdom, be- 
tween thirty and forty Mechanics’ Insti¬ 
tutions. Such is the rapid though quiet 
progress of mental revolution—such the 
operation of Bacon’s “ greatest of inno¬ 
vators,” Time! * 

Royal Allowances. — (“ Annual ac¬ 
counts for 1825,” p. 138.)—The Duke 
of York, £.26,000; the Prince of Co¬ 
burg, £.50,000 the Duke of Clarence, 
£.26,000 ; the Dukeof Sussex, £.18,000; 
the Duke of Cumberland, £.18,000 ; the 
Duke of Cambridge, £.24,000 ; the Duke 
of Gloucester, £.14,000; her Royal 
Highness the Princess Augusta, £, 13,000; 
her Iloyal Highness the Princess Mary, 
£.13.000; her Royal Highness the Prin¬ 
cess Sophia, £. 13,000; her Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess Klizalntth, £.13,000 ; 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
£.6000; and her Royal Highness the 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester, £.7000. 

Doss of the great Timber Ship, Cohan, 
bus. —The Dolphin of Teignmouth, W. 
D. Dunley, master, arrived lately_ in 
£ork harbour, having on board the cap¬ 
tain, (Daniel Nesbitt Munro,) and crew', 
seventy-three-in number, of the great A- 
rnerican Timber Ship, tite Columbus, 
which was totally wrecked in a dreadful 
storm on th$ 17th May, in lab 46.64. 
N, long. 29. 2.—The vessel sailed from 
ttu: Downs on the 26th April, in ballast, 
fist 8 b John's, (New Brunswick,) with fa¬ 
vourable weather, until the 17 th May, in 
laL t40. 54., N. Idng. 29. 2. when a 
dreadful storm arose, with the wind at 
west.north-west, which occasioned the 
vessel to roll in sufh a tremendous man- 
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■Las to render her almost unmanageable. 
The gale commenced at an early hour ot' 
the morning, and a leak was gaining 
on her at the rate of two feet an hour. 
All immediately went to the pumps; 
and notwithstanding that they bad the 
assistance, of a steam-engine of such 
power as woiild discharge, it is stated, at 
the rate of 1400 gallons of water per mi¬ 
nute, still th£y were unable to get it un¬ 
der. In this perilous situation they de¬ 
scried a sail about a league and half to 
windward, v the first they had Seen since 
they left England, and they had made 
signals of distress to her, when she bore 
down, and proved to be the Dolphin, 
bound to St. John's, Newfoundland, with 
a general cargo on board. The captain 
finding all attempts at saving her fruit¬ 
less, he then considered it necessary to 
consult their own safety, and accordingly 
put out the launch, with a quantity of 
provisions, to convey on board the Dol¬ 
phin ; but in a moment she was stove to 
pieces against the ship's bow. The Co- 
lumbus must have gone down in an hour 
or two afterwards, as in that time the 
Dolphin bore up, and a vestige of her 
could not be seen. 


Catholic Question—House of Lords. 
Ages of the Lords who voted upon this 
question, 17th May 1825 


Age. Majority. 

Minority. 

Under 40, • 15 

23 

40 to 60 23 

24 

50 to 60 42 

32 

60 to 70 3L 

20 

70 and upwards 32 

11 

Majority as above. 

143 

Bishops, 

27 

Eight Lords whose ages are 

not in the Register, 

. 8 

Majority, 

- 178 

Minority, - 110 

Bishops, • . 2 

k 

18 Lords whose 

4 

ages arc not in 

the Register, 18 


Minority, 130 

130 


Majority, .48 
It appears from tbe above* statement, 
that the majority Of the young ^ords are 
in favour of Emancipation; and the 
number of Lords above sixty years of 
age are two to one, against it, so’ that in 
a few years, in all probability, the mea¬ 
sure will be carried in the fiOUW ofLor^s. 
The strength of the opposition 


lay in men whose opinions belong to the 
last century, not to the present., Every 
body knows, that after Harvey had de- 
monstrated the circulation of the blood, 
no physician then living above 40 yean 
of age would believe in the doctrine., 
Islay.—Mr Campbell, of Shawfi'eld, has 
for some time had an intention of introdu¬ 
cing manufactures’ into Islay. Some 
heads of families, weavers at Pollok- 
shaws, sent him a letter on the subject, 
and they were in due time favoured w^h 
an encouraging answer. The buildings 
are now erecting* near Port-Ascaig, and 
about eight miles from Bowmore, the ca¬ 
pital of the island. Ten heads of families 
belonging to Pol]6k6haws are engaged. 

Excise Seizures —An account has been 
printed, by order of the House of Commons, 
giving a detail of all the customable com¬ 
modities, seized by the various establish¬ 
ments formed for the prevention of smug¬ 
gling during the last three years. The ac¬ 
count comprehendsfirom 902,684$lb. of to¬ 
bacco, down to a single musical snuff-box 
seized, and. exhibits a total of 129 vessels, 
746 boats, 312 horses and cattle, 136 gal¬ 
lons of brgndy, 263 gallons of rum, §27 • 
gallons of gin, 596 gallons of wine, 10,600 
gallons of whisky, 3000 lb. of snuff, 
19,0001b. of tea, 42,000 yards of silk, 
2100 pieces of India handkerchiefs, 23 
Leghorn hats, 3600 packs* of cards, 
10,000 pieces of timber, 76 stills, with 
sundry minor articles. The law expenses 
incurred by the condemnation of these 
articles are also stated, the storehouse- 
rent, salaries, amount of rewards to seiz¬ 
ing-officers, &c.; and the result is, that 
tbe produce of the seizures does not a- 
moiftit to more than one-eighth part of the 
expenses incurred by making them. 

Blight in Fruit Trees —Wherever you 
see a, brahch of a. tree either blighted or 
eaten by insects, take a shoemaker’a awl 
and pierce the lower part of the branch 
into the wood, then pour in a drop or 
two of quicksilver, and stop the hole with 
a small piece of wood. Ina day or two 
all the insects, not only upon that branch, 
but upon the rest Of, the branches, will 
fall and die, and the blights will ceases* 
Glasgow Mechanics' Magazine. 

Comet—Mr Oamfiard, of Marseilles, 
has, .we learn, discovered a new comet on 
the 19th of May, though a distinct ob¬ 
servation was not. got till the 27th, at 
Paris. It is near Gamma, in Cassiopeia* 
invisible to the naj^d eye, without , tail nr 
apparent nucleus, havlpg thq.fbrmof ne¬ 
bula which. if easily distinguished* not- 
witbstfndiog the light of the poon*- 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 2. The Associate Congregation, Kincar¬ 
dine, gave a unanimous call to Air John YVadriel, 
Preacher. 

9. The King has appointed the Rev. Robert 
Smith to be first Munster of the Parish of Mon¬ 
trose. 

— The Relief Congregation, Camibbcr’s Close, 
Edinburgh, gave a unanimous call to the Rev. 
William Strang. 

11. The Uei. Jo! n Wood, A.M» Montrose, re¬ 
ceived a unanimous call from the Presbyterian 
Congregation ot Park Chapel, Monkwcdrinouth, 
Durham. 

20. Sir James Colquhonn presented the Rev. 
William Mackenzie to the Church and Parish 
of Olrig, m Caithness. 

— Ills Grace the Duke of Argvle presented 
the Rev. John Al'Leod Campiiell to the Parish 
of Row, Presbytery of Dumbarton. 

25. The Associate Congregation, Potter-row, 
Edinburgh, gave a unanimous call to the Rev. 
John Ritchie, Kilmarnock. 

27- The King presented the Rev. Alexander 
Nivison to the Parish of Roberton, Presbytery 
of Selkirk. 

II. MILITARY. 

Brevet MaJ. Forrest. E. I. C. Serv. (Insp. of 
Military .Stores,) Lieut Col. in East 
Indies only X Nov. 1824. 

Capt. Raines, 32 F. Maj. in the Army 
• 19 July 

Maj. Wetherall, 1 F. Lieut. Col. m the 
aimy 11 Dec. 

2 Dr. Gds. W. E. Hurtopp, Comet by purch. vice 
Hepburn, prom. 12 May 182a- 

7 R. K. Trolter, Cornet by pureh. Vice 

Cork ran, prom. do. 

1 F. Gds. Ensign and Lieut. Langrishc, Lieut. 

anil Capt. by pureh. vice Hudson, ret. 

27 April 

-——-Sir J. M. Burgoyne, 

Bt Lieut and Capt vice Luttiell, ret. 

2H do. 

Hon. C. J. F. Stanley, Ensign and Lieut. 

27 do. 

G. C. Ricketts, Ensign and Lieut 

28 do. 

Colds.F.G. Capt Shawe, Capt and Lieut. Col. by 
purch. vice Walpole, ret. • do. 
Ensign and Lieut Harvey, Lieut, and 
Capt by purch. vice Walter Forbes, 
ret. 21 do. 

- . ...Broadhead, Ensign 

and Lieut, do. 28 do 

' B. P. Manningham, Ensign and Lieut. 

21 do. 

E. B. Wilbraham, Ensign and Lieut 

28 do. 

Lord M. W. Graham, Ensign and Lieut 
by purch.-vice Harcourt prom. 

19 May 

2 Dr. Serj. Maj. Gillies, (Riding Master,) Cor¬ 

net without pay 12 da 

3 Lieut Tuite, Capt by pnreh. vice Man- 

full, ret. 5 do. 

Cornet Floycr, Lieut da 

W. W. Congreve, Comet 12 do. 

4 Cornet Weuon,' Lieut by purch. vice 

Fancourt, 93 F. 19 do. 

10 Comet Kaye, Lieut by purch. vice 

Haney, prom. H April 

D- Hencage* Comet da 

Lieut. Hon. R. Watson, Capt. by purch. 

' vine Ham li ton, ret 19 May 

Comet Macdonell, Lieut do. 

U R. ViscQunr Frankfort de Montmo¬ 
rency, Comet da 

Serj, Maj. Ready, Adj. and Comet vice 
Butcher, re*. Adj. only da 

1 F. Capt,Lane, .from 2* F. Chpt vice 
stoyte, exchange . 19 da 

Hotp. Assist Russell, A wist Stir;, vice 
Osborne, dead da 


Ensign Raitt, Lieut vice Leighton, 
cancelled 12 May 1825 

IX L. Darnell, Ensign • • do. 

Assist burg. Retry, from h. p- 60 F. 
Assist burg. do. 

- Ensign and Quart Mat Bishop, Lieut, 
vice Fry, dead 28 April 

Serj. Maj. Tillar, Quart. Master, \ ice 
Bishop, prom. 5 May 

Capt. I owcll, from h. p. 66 F. Capt. 

vice llait, exchange 19 do. 

Ensign btuart. from 91 F. Ensign vice 
Kuwait, 70 F. 28 April 

Lieut Hhilhjis, from p. h. Lieut, vice 
Kuinsford, exchanges 19 May 

2d L.itpit. Ramsden, from Rifle Brigade. 
Lieut by putcli. 11 do. 

--— Hamilton, from Rifle Brigade, 

Lieut by purch. \ ice Wilmot, prom. 

12 do. 

G. fiurrard. Ensign vice Nisbctf, can¬ 
celled 21 April 

Lieut. Gardiner, from h. p. 88 K. En¬ 
sign Drury, exchange 5 May 

—-—CaUler, Adj. vice Drill), rc“. 
Adj. only do. 

-Fit* Maurice, from h. p. Rifle 

Brigade, Lieut, vice M'Lachlan, su- 
peiscdcd 19 do. 

Lieut Urounrigg, Adj. vice Dans. 

prom. 21 April 

W. Mu«grave, Ensign by purch. vice 
Fenton, prom. 12 May 

Capt. Crowther, from h. p. 41 I- Capt. 
vice Henderson, each, rcc- diffi from 
Capt. Bowler, retained on full pay of 
80 F. ■ 5 do. 

W. Chambrc, Ensign by purch. vice- 
Howard, prom. 19 da 

Lieut. Homer, from h. p. 3 F. Lieut 
vice Jenning, exchange 5 do. 

-Farmar, from h. p. 77 F. ditto. 

vice Hyng. 8; F. do- 

Ilohp. Assist Knott, Assist. Surg. vice 
Graham, dead do. 

Ensign Byng, from 29 F. Lieut by 
purch. vice Temple, prom. 28 April 
Assisi. Surg. Alexander, from h. p. 28 
F. Assist burg. 12 May 

Capt. Browne, from h. p. 36 F. Capt. 

vice D’Arcy, exchange 19 do. 

Gent Cadet P. J. Petit, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ensign by pureh. vice Dunbar, 
prom. do. 

('apt. Stoyte, fiom 1 F. Capt vice 
Lane, exchange do- 

Lieut (Pickering, from h. p. 96 F. Lieu! 

vice Uniackc, cancelled 5 do. 

Lieut Phibbs, from 89 F. Lieut vice 
bedley, cancelled do. 

(’apt. IHirgh, from h. p. !C F. Cant. 

vice Wolseley, exchange 19 do. 

Ensign Macdonald, from h. p. 91 F. 

Ensign repaying the dnT. ‘ 7 April 

Quart. Ma-t. Douglas, fiom 1 VY.I.R. 
Quart. Mast vice Kennedy, exchange 
5 May 

Lieut. Blunt, from b. p. 36 F. Lieut. 

vice Dighton, cancelled do. 

C. May, from H. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich, Ensign vice Harr, 3 F. 19 do. 
C. Eaton, Ensign by purch. vice Byng. 

1ft F. 28 April. 

Capt. Young, from h. p. 53 F. ( apt. 
vice bklrrow, exchange, rtc. dilf. 

14 bent 1824. 
Lieut Betty, from h. p. 27 F. Lieut 
vice Breary, exchange 5 May 1823. 
R. E. Hickson, Ensign vice Semple, 
77 F. 12 da 

Gent Cadet L. F. Thomasset, from 
R. Mil. Coll. Ensign by purch. vice 
, Murray, prom. 19 do. 

3. Bradshaw, Ensign by purch. vice 
Browne, prom. i2 do. 
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Assist. Sun;. Muginn, from h. p. 5 l)i. 

(.iN. Assisi. Slug. 1'J May 1525. 

Lieut. Hopper, lapt. vice I.nstt i, dial 
18 Sept. JS'JI. 
Ensign Tiolilor, I.icut. do- 

Brevet M.ij Ryan, from h. p. .70 F. 

(.'apt. l2M’iyl825. 

Lieut. Bluett, Capt. vice Btovviu, (lead 
‘JO June 182 1. 

-M’Intyre, (apt vice Maclcori, 

fiend '-’7 Aiir. 

-Maclean, Capt. 10 Feb. 10-’5. 

Kn-ign Redingheld, Lieut. 

• -0 June 1021. 

-Tallon, I.icut. 27 Aug. 

-U Neill, Lieut, vice Hume, <lc ail 

10 sept. 

-Heed, Lieut. 10 Feb 182 .. 

J. Smith, Ensign 10 Aug. I8JI. 

J. llnysc, Kn.ij'.n 10 Sepl. 

-sloddert, Emigh 11 Feb. IS-'). 

Assist Surg. 1’errott, burg, vice Cowen, 
dead 01 \prii 

Hosp. Assist. Tennant, Assist. Surg. do. 
Assist Surg. Kdwards, trom h. p. As¬ 
sist. Suig. 12 May 

Lieut Smith, from li. p. 7b F. Lieut 
vice Cowell, cancelled ado. 

Capt Shelton, Maj. vice Burgh, dead 
-S April 

Lieut. Whitney, Capt. dev 

Ensign Iloysc, Lieut. do. 

J. I’eniiington, Ensign do, 

A. 1,. Davids, from It. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ensign vice Sutherland, 

77 F. 11 do. 

Lieut. M’Phcrson, from h. p. 50 F. 

Lieut vice (.raham,92 F. 10 do. 
2d Lieut Smyth, from It. Art. Lieut 
nee (laidiner, cancelled a do 

Lieut. Cochrane, from h. p. 5 F. (ids. 
Lieut, (repay, diff.) vice Smyth, staff 
Coips 10 do. 

Ensign f’hibhs, from h. p. 101 F. En¬ 
sign vice lluirowes, cancillcd a do. 
Bt. I.icut ( ol. Campbell, fiom la F. 

Maj. vice I nisei, dead ‘-'1 do. 

I.icut Hay, from IS F. Lieut, nee 
Mucphci-on, cancelled 0 do. 

Lieut. \\ oodg.de, Capt vice Black, 
dead -'7 Sept. 18-’1. 

Ensign Harris, Lieut. do. 

Ensign Leighton, Lieut. 7 April 182 >. 

—--Noyes, Lieut. Vice lleweton, 

cancelled I'J May 

B. T. kumiss. Fnsign do. 

Ensign Mallcson, Lieut, by purch. vice 
.Seymour, piom. ■ do. 

I*. II. llou.iid, Ensign do. 

I. icut. Keal, Capt. by purch. vice Von 

Boeik, let. 10 do. 

Ensign Hal/ell, fiom 05 F. 1st I.icut. 

do. 

Lent Cadet II. Spence, from B. Mil. 

I oil. Oil Lieut. \ ice Bmstcad, 55 F. 

20 April 

A. Tucker, from H. Mil. Acad.- at 
Woolw icli, do. 21 do. 

Ensign W nothin, from h. p. 25 F. En¬ 
sign vice Carter, cancelled i2 May 
Ensign Michel. Lieut by purch. vice 
(iammell, 02 E. 28 April 

J). II. Laurcll, Ensign do. 

Lieut. Webster, Capt. vice Cassiday, 
dead I!) May 

Ensign Hcnnessy. Lieut. do. 

Ensign Kirwan, from 6 F. Ensign vice 
Tuthill, e.mcelled 2ft April 

II. Ho,mood. Ensign by purch. vice 

Stesvait, prom. 12 May 

Capt Mason, fiom h. p. 80 F. Capt. 

siis> Maclean, exchange 19 do. 

Lieut. Evans, from h. p. 17 F. Lieut 
vice M'Qucin, exchange, roc. diff. 

12 do. 

11. Preston, Ensign by purch. vice 
Slide, prom. do. 

Staif Assist, surg. ODonncI, Assist 
Surg. vice Eriser, dead 5 do. 

Ensign Semple, fiom 35 F, Lieut vice 
Elliot, dead 12 do. 

Lieut. Hon. .1. Sinclair, fiom h. p.95 
F. I.icut. repaying diff. 8 April 
XVII. 
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C. It. Newhomc, lrem R. Mil. Acad, 
at llnoluiili, Ensign sice Blown, 
1 lorn. n April 182). 

Lieut Gen. >-.i rj. v, p r nkin, K.C.B. 
I ol. vice Gin Mr A. ( umpbell, dead 
20 do. 

Scrj. Maj. M'Donalfl, fiom 5 F. (ids. 
Adj. and Ensign wee Si-son, prom. 

2.s do. 

Capt Ci often, from Ceylon Beg. ( apt 
nee Law, exchange 2> Sept. 1821. 
Lieut Byng, from 15 K Emit. 

5 May 7825. 

Lieut. Hunt, Capt by purch. sice Wil- 
liani-, piom. UApiil 

Fnsign Lord Crofton. Lieut. do. 

VV. Ce.oko, Ensign do. 

H. ( opmger, trom It. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ensign 28 do. 

Capt. WoEeley, fiom h. p. f.G E. Capt. 
v ict lluinfrey, exchange, rec. dtlf. 

19 May 

Ensign Currie, Lieut, vice Thomas 
Taylor, dead 51 Aug. 1821. 

I. icut Agnew, Capt vice Coates, dead 
25 Dec. 

Ensign Maclean, Lieut. do. 

J. (iray. Ensign- 31 Aug. 

Lieut. Peck, fiom h. p. II V. I.icut. 

vice Phibbs, 27 E. 5 May 1825. 
Ensign ('aider, from 1 W.I.R. Ensign 
vice Stuart, 6 F. 28 April 

Lieut GammoU, from 81 F. Capt by 

purch. vice Warren, ret 11 do. 

Ensign Saw bridge, Lieut, vice Gordon, 
ilead 2S do. 

-Aird, Fnsign 9 do. 

J. II. Mackrell, Ensign 10 do. 

J. G. Inglis, Ensign 28 do. 

Lieut Graham, from 16 F. Lieut vice 
Campbell, h. p. 5 i F. 19 May 

Lieut. Fancourt, fiom 1 Dr. Capt by 
purch v icc <'oleman, ret. 28 April 
E. Price, I nsign by purch. vice Par¬ 
ker, prom. 12 May 

Lieut. Butler, from h. p. 35 I'. Lieut. 

vice Valentine, cancelled do. 

S'crj. Maj. I'airfoot, Quart Mast, vice 
Daunt, 90 F. 28 Arpil 

H. Walpole, 2d Lieut, by purch. vice 
Bimisdin, 7 F. 11 May 

H. Shirly, do. by purch. vice Hamilton, 

7 F. 12 do. 

U. Staff C. Lieut. Smyth, from 48 F. 1st I.icut. 

19 do. 

1 W. I. R. F. Lloyd, Ensign viceCalder, 91 F. 

28 Apnl 

Quart. Mast. Kennrdy, from 27 F. 
Quart Mast, vice Douglas, exeh. 5 May 
Ensign Porter, from h. p. 35 F. En¬ 
sign vice d»: D-uibrawa, excli. 19 do. 
Ceylon B. Capt Law, from 83 F. Capt. vice Crof¬ 
ton, exchange 25 Sept 1824. 

2d Lieut. Mackay, 1st Lieut, vice H at- 
son, dead 12 Nov. 

H. Stephenson, 2d Lieut, vice Hialiam, 
ilead 19 May 1823. 

II. F. Powell, do. vice Mackay do. 
H.Af.C.C. Ensign O'Ualloran, Lieut, vice Bur¬ 
ton, dead 2 do. 

—— Foss, Lieut, vice M‘Kenz,e,dead 

3 do. 

-Lizar, Lieut, vice Greetham, 

99 F. 4 do. 

-Godwin, Lieut, vice Clements, 

prom. 5 do. 

Vol. VV. P. Godwin, Ensign vice Uni- 
acke, dead 1 do. 

-P. Caimody, Ensign 2 do. 

-C. s. Robison, Ensign 3 do. 

-E. Hawkins. Ensign 4 do. 

-R. Smith, Ensign 5 do. 

Lieut. Patterson, Adj. vice Jobling, re*. 
Adj. only 25 Feb. 

Garrisons. 

Lieut Gen- Lachlan Maclean, Lieut Governor of 
Quebec, vice Paterson, de-id 5 May 1825. 

Stuff- 

Maj. M'Bengali, h. p 85 F. Insp, Field Officer 
of Mil. m Nova veotia, (with rank of Lieut. 
Col. in the Aimy,) vice Harris, res. 

21 April lS-'J. 
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Reg ister, 

Major Fan c, VI [■'. IiKp. Field Officer of Mil. in 
New Brunswick, with rank of Lieut, t'ol. in 
the \rniy 5 Mav 1825. 

Lieut. Hodges, from h. p. 1," Dr. Adj. of a Re- 
eriut. Dist. vice Anderson, exchange do. 

Hospital Staff. 

StafT. Sure. Burd, from h. p, Sure, to the Forces 

25 April 1825. 

-O'Mnley, from h. p. Surg. 28 do. 

-Market, iiom li. p. Surg. do. 

(i. Brown, Hosp. Assist, vice Tennant, 11 F. 

‘Jt do. 

Hosp. Assist. White, Assist. Surg. wee Magrath, 
res. 5 May 

-M'Isaac, do. vice O'Donnell, 77 F. 

do. 

J. A. Topham, Hosp. Assist vice Knott, 15 F. do. 

CJ. Drydc.li, do. do. 

E. Miller, do. do. 

W. ('. Eddie, do. vice Maury, dead 10 do. 

H. D. Smith, do. vice Russell, l F. do. 

Unattached. 

Capt. Sunson, from (iron. (Ids. Lieut. Col. of Inf. 
by pinch, vice Maj. Gen. J. M. Smyth, n t. 

2.8 Apnl 1825. 

Lieut. Temple, from 15 F. Capt. of Comp by 
porch, vice Ilcathcote, 27 F. 51 March 

Maj. Montague, from id F. Lieut. Col. of Inf. by 
punili. ' ice Lieut. Col. Sir W. Cox. h. p. Port, 
here. ret. 10 May 

— lion. G. Anson, from 7 Dr. G. Lieut. Col. 
by purch. wee lion. Col. Gore, h. p. 9 F. ret. 

do. 

Capt. Gascoyne, from 54 V. Maj. of Inf. by purch. 
vtce Lieut Col. Midgley, h. p. Staff do. 

-Maberly, from HI F. Maj. of Inf. by purch. 

vice Col. Clavering, li. p. 98 F. ret. do. 

-Peel, from Gren. Gds. Mai. of Inf. by purch. 

v ice Lieut Col. t .'imphell, n. ji. 62 F. ret. do. 

I. icut. .Seymour, from .‘>8 F. Capt of Inf. by 

pureh. wcell.v iliaril, h. p. Liverpool Uegt. ret. 

12 do. 

-Wilinot, from 7 F. Capt of Inf. by pureh. 

wee Maj. Moncrieff, h. p. 52 F. ret. do. 

-Ilarcouit, fiom Colds. Gds. Cant, of Int. 

by purch. vice Madden, h. p. 100 F. ret 

19 do. 

Comet Hepburn, from 2 Dr. Gds. Lieut of Inf. 
by purch. vice Robinson, h. p. Meuron's It. 
ret 12 do. 

Ensign Slade, from 7"’ K. Lieut, of Inf. by pureh. 
vice Freer, h. p. 5s F. ret do. 

Cornet Daintry, fiom 6 I)r. Gds. Lieut, of Inf. 
by purch. wee Maddison, h. p. 7 Dr. let. do. 

Ensign Stewart, frran 72 F. Iaeut. of Inf. by 
purch vice Chile, h. p. 7 F. ret, do. 

-lion. A. C. J. Browne, from 57 F. I.icut. 

of Inf. by pureh. vice O'Donnell, h. p. 20 K. 
ret do. 

-Parker, from 95 F. LieuL of Inf. by pureh. 

vice Alexander, h. p. 101 F. ret. do. 

-Walker, from 11 F. Lieut of Inf. by 

purch. vice Clarke, Ji. p. 93 F. ret. do. 

—-C'urtciH, from 33 F. Lieut of Inf. by purch. 

vice Goldfrap. h. p. 3 F. ret. 12 May 

Comet Cockran, from 7 Dr. Gds. Lieut of Inf, 
by purch. vice Comineline, h. p. 71 F. ret. 

do. 

Comet Phillips, from A Dr. Lieut of Inf. by 
purch. vice Jndn.ll, h. p. 7 F. ret do. 

Ensign Fenton, from 10 F. Lieut of Inf. by pureh. 
vice Gladwin, b. p. Bee, Diet, ret do. 

- Murray, from 36 F. Lieut, of Inf. by 

purch. vice Cosens, h. p. 11 F. ret 19 do. 

-; Dunbar, from 22 F. Lieut, of Inf. by 

purch. vice Sydney, b. p. 11 F. ret. do. 

-Howard, from 13 F. Lieut of Inf. by 

purch. vice Hall, h. p. 61 F. ret do. 

A. Cory ton, Ensign by pureh. vice laird Eliot, 
h. p. 66 F. ret. 12 do. 

.1. Ball, Ensign by purch. vice Baynes, li. p. 2 
C,n, Bn. ret do. 

!,. J. Hay, Ensign by purch. vice Proctor, h. p. 
11 F. ret do. 

Ordnance.—Royal Artillery. 

1st Lieut, l^wlor. 2d Capt vice Rains, 51 F. 

8 April 132.5. 

2d Lieut. St John, 1st Lieut dot 

Gent Cadet, J. ||. Cocktu n, 2d Lieut. do. 

3d Capt. Jackson, from h. p. 2d ( apf, H da 


CJ .ly 

2d Lieut Pickering, 1st Lieut, wee Foote,'stall 
Colps 9 Apr- 1825. 

Gent. Cadet II. S. Coombc, 2d Lieut. do. 

Gent Cadet G. Markl.uid, 2d Lieut vice Brooke, 
17 F. do. 

-B. Robeitson, 2d Lieut vice Pottin- 

ger, C F. do. 

-J. Hill, 2d Lieut, vice Jones, StalV 

Corps 10 do. 

Royal Engineers. 

1st Lieut. Lancey, 2d Capt. vice Head, 'Cape 
Corps 10 April 1825. 

2d Lieut Browne, 1st Lieut. do. 

A'.) ehangrsl 

Lieut. Col. Hutch in. ill, Cape Corps, with Lieut. 

Col. Somerset, h. p. Ihiatl. 

Capt Lcath.ml, fiom I Dr Gds. ree. dill". with 
('apt. Skinner, h. p. York Chass. 

-Iligguis, from 7 F. with Lout \\ m. Tbynne, 

27 F. 

-Charlton, from .8) F. ice. ddl. with Lord 

W. Paulet, h. p Unatt. 

Resignations and Ilitiranciits. 

Major Gen. J X. Smyth, (retaining rank.) 
Lieut. Col. Dili. J. Aval pole, Coldst. lids. 

Capt. Hudson, Gien. Gds. 

-Luttrcll, do. 

--lion. Haltci ForbeS, ColiLt.(ids. 

-\\ arren, 92 F. 

-Coleman, 9.5 F. 

Slipei Si dl'd. 

Staff Assist Surg. Rhys. 

Appointments Conn lied. 

Lieut. Maephcrson, 51 F. 

-Ilrearry, from 55 F. to 1 R. Vet. Bn. 

-Peddle, from h. p. 21 F. to full pay, 31 F. 

-Leighton, fiom 2 F. to 5n F. 

Ensign Nisbett, 8 F. 

-Tuthill, "0 F. 

Paymast. O’Meara, Afr. Col. Coins 
Staff Surg. Rice*, from h. p. t., full pay 

Deaths. 

Lieut Gen. Tiottcr, Morton, Edinburgh 

5 Feb. IS2 i. 

■ M. Haillic, Nice 3 May 

-Trent, Hon. East India Company's 

Service 

Capt. Brown, 11 F. 28 June 1821. 

-Cassidy, 67 F. 

-Mauritz, 93 F. on passage from Malta 

29 March 1.821. 

-Bullock, b. p. 11 F. Canada 2 Oct. 1821. 

-''kene, h. p. 81 F. skcnc, N. H. 

'27 April 1825. 

-Ewing, li. p. Waggon Tram, Osteud 

51 July 1825. 

-Jenkins, h. p. 1 Ceylon R. Archangel 

9 April 1825. 

Lieut. Hume, 11 F. Rangoon, East Indies 

9 S-pt. 1821. 

-Gregorson, h. p. 75 F. 5 Sept 1825. 

-Thus. Taylor, 89 F. Rangoon, East Indies 

50 Aug. 

— -Kennedy, 89 F. of Wounds in Action at 

Murgui, Rangoon 19 Oct. 

—— Agnew, 2 Vet Bn. Londonderry 

21 April 1825. 

—— Taylor, of late 12 Vet Bn. Isle of Man 

19 do. 

—— O’Brien, h. p. 58 1'. Chatham 28 do. 

-Smyth, h. p. 11 F. Londonderry 1 do. 

— Chapman, 56 F. Castle Mitchel, Athy, Ire¬ 
land do. 

-Graumann, h. p. Roll’s Hegt. Rostock 8 do. 

Ensign (unynghaine, 21 F. at Devoiiport 18 May 

— — Hewetson, 56 F. supposed to he drowned 

at Port Louts, Mauritius Jan. 

-Downing, 65 F. 

-■ ■- M'Chnehey, of late 7 Vet Bn. Castletown, 

Isle of Man 11 Apnl 

Paymast. Woollaril, Cambridge, Mil. Ely April 

——-Stone, Londondc-ry Mil. 

Quart. Mast Marsden, 2d Dr. Gds. Norwich 

SO May 

— • Crawford, R. Art. Woolwich 

10 Mav 

Assist. Surg. Graham, 15 F. 25 Mareii 

- Ziermau, h. p. 8 Line Get. I.eg. 

Celle, In Hanover 8 Apri I 


Appointments, Promotions, $c. 



Regular.—JUIurh eh,. 

CORN MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 



I S 3 


June 

July 


U'jl 

29 

15 


His. Prices. 

Av.pr. 

! s. d. s.d. 

9. Cl. 

415,30 0 100 

57 2 

050 510 39 0 

56’ 6 

£07 35 0 3'*0i 30 4 
587.54 9 59 0 , 30 3 


Barley. I Oats. 


s. (1. s.d. 1 s. d. «. (I. 

,|-119II 22 ()] 

1280520 18021 0 
'28 0 551)18 0 213 
1 - — 118 0 210 


s.d. s.d. 
19 0 21 0 
190 21 0 
190 220 
19 0 220 


Quar. 

Loaf. 

Potat. 

p.peek' 

1825. 

s. (1. 

0 10 

s. d. 

1 0 

June 21 

0 10i 

2 0 

28 

O It): 

2 0 

July 5 

0 loi 

1 0 

12 


Oatmeal. 

lll.ir P.Meal 

Bis. 

Peek. 

Bis. 

Peck. 


s. d. 


s. d. 

.5.3? 

1 .i 

57 

1 3 

307 

1 4 

.14 

1 3 

3.31 

1 4 

51 

1 3 

372 

l 4 

56 

1 

I 3 


Olas"oxv. 


W heat, 210 I bs. Oat-, 20-1 lbs. 


! lUntzie. For. red. I British. Irish. 


June 10' 


30, 

July 7j 


s. d.s. <.(.{s. d. s. if. 1 s.d. s.d. 

— — (31 0 35 III ;i8 0 20 9] 

— — Ml 0 35 0 18 0' 20 9 

— — (310.516 '18 0 20b 

— — i31 Out o!,18 0 20 0 


Harley, 320 lbs. 

| Bus. diPso. Oatmeal II 

Flour, 

Irish. 

Scots. 

IStirl.Meas. 

140 lbs. 

280 lbs. 


s.d. s.d. 

s. d. s. d. . 

s. d. s. d. 

s. 

s. 


32 0 54 0, 

210 226 ! 

17fi200j| 

51 

55 


320 310 

216 22 0 1 

17 0 200 | 

54 

55 

30 

51 0 350 

216 22 6 i| 

170 20 0 

54 

55 

25 30 

510 33 0| 

21 6 226’ || 17 6 200] 

54 

55 


Haddington. 


DulccUh. 


June 

July 


17 

2-1 

1 


Prices. 

Ay. pr. | 

s. d. s. d. 

s. d. i 

52 0 57 6' 

35 4 

51 0 38 0 

50 3 

30 0 37 0 

55 10 

30 0 38 0 

35 7 


Barley. Beans. || 1825.-,- 

Per Iloll. IPr.Peek 


. d. s. d.]s. d.s. d. . j. <lJ 

s.d. s.d. l 


s. d. 

s. ri. 

27 0 500 18 0 24 0 18 22 0 

18 0 220 June 

20 

17 0 

19 0 

270 52 0 10 0 22 III 17 211) 

17 0 21 0 

27 

17 0 

18 9 

270 ,3.3 ui 170 21 6 17 21 0 
200320)180220 18 220 

170 210 July 
170 200 

4 

17 0 

19 0 

III 

17 0 

18 0 


London. 


Wheat, ■ 
per. i|r. 


11 ye. 


Harley. 


Oats. 

Pd h Polj PotaL 


Beans. 

Pigeon.) Tiek. 


Pease. |j 
Boiling.! Urey. I 


,Flour, 28011).|| Qlmr , 
| Fine. | 2d. Loaf - 


June 

2 l)| 

52 

70 

31 

58 ] 

30 

40 


-20 

27 

!« 

31 

11 

48 

32 

57 ] 

41 

50 

’30 

S.j 

58 

s. 

60 

s. Is. 
65,52 

s.|| 
601 | 

(ill I 

d. 

11 

d. 

10 

!july 

271 

50 

75 

34 

38 

50 

40 

i 

21 ) 

20 

|22 

.50 

i 11 

48 

3.3 

57 

IS 

52 

30 

58 , 

60 

tr.j >2 

11 

10 

4 

50 

75 

34 

58 ' 

3 J 

41 ) 


20 

26 

'22 

50 

44 

48 

33 

571 

48 

52 

50 

58 

00 

05 ! 42 

60 

11 

10 

1 

i 

11 ' 

50 

75 

!’* 

3 ri f 

1 

32 

42 | 

| 

20 

2 b’ 

l« 

30 

1 11 

48 

[33 

571 

48 

52 

1.30 

1 

38 

00 

65'42 

1 

60 

11 

10 


Lira pool. 


Wheat. OaU. Barley. | Rye, Ueans, ] Pease, 

70 1b. 451b. 001b. per qr. per qr. | per qr. Eng. , . ' Aincr-i i F ] s t 

1 2401b.| il9t.lb.|| 6 ° 


i 


1 s.d. 

s. d. 1 

| s. d. 

s. 

d. 

S. (1. 

K. d.j 

a 












June 

11 

1 1 3 

HI 9 

2 0 

.7 

(> 

4 !) 

(» 0 

5, 

36 

4'2 

34 

56 

55 

16 

54 20 

271 31 

31 




21 

11 ) 

1(1 0 

2 O 

r> 

li 

1 li 

5 6 

T 

50 

43 

.31 

52 

55 

40 

54 20 

271 30 

.31 

.30 

.31 

1 July 

28 

4 1) 

10 9) 

2 0 

3 

ti 

1 6 

r> c 




31 

52 

5,4 

40 

54 20 

27 .30 

31 

30 

.31 

5 

1 0 

10 9 

2 0 





35 

40 56 

43 

31 

52 

55 

46 

51 26 

27] '30 

31 

30 

51 


England <$• Wales. 


182.4. 

Will. 

Bye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Urruis. 

Pease. 

Ofltm. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

9. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. ri. 

s. d. 

June 11 

68 4 

39 0 

31 10 

24 11 

38 6 

37 o 

— 

18 

68 8 

40 8 

34 11 

24 8 

38 7 

37 1 

— 

25 

69 5 

40 11 

.35 1 

24 11) 

.39 0 

38 7 

— 

July 2 

68 9 

39 4 

33 10 

24 1 

40 0 

,38 3 

I 




Reenter. —.1/ eteurolo^icul 'l 'able. 


Ut 



METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept al Edinburgh, in the Qbxeivutory , Callnnhill. 


N.n —The Observations arc made twice c\crv day. at nine o’clock forenoon and four o’clock after¬ 
noon—The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 


1825. | Ther.] Baro. Wind. Weather. 


Hull, with 
.slight lam. 
ih’oien. lam. 

I A ftn, n I* 


Thcr-lMaro. i^^' W'iiid. Weathci. j 


1 r\ 1 fl I 

1M ,50 

•‘iP.O'll 

At.7 >) 


jl'oin. stilish. 

1C 11) \ 

A. ~<) 

| .‘Nli 

A. 1,1 | 

- A 'UP, 

dull altcni. 

17 J 



M.i,(, 1 

MW 

sunsh. and 



.985 

A. 70 f 

|l\ XV. 

ray vt.'iun. 

H 

M. 

A. 

.998 

,Sl>j 

M.CS A 
5-lili j 

iCblc. 

j Ditto. 

13 ( 

M 

.580 

M.i,in 
5 . >y f 

[t'blc. 

’sins. morn, 
and attorn. 

on ( 

M. 

. iS9 

M.571 

! v 

Morn. cold. 

-Us 

A. 

.1,19 

A.57 ) 

A. 

| 

V.ay sunsh. 

,t{ 

M. 

5. 

.ball' 

M.5i; 1 
A. 5S j 

1 

N. 

j Ditto. 

OO i 

M, 

.701 

M .,8 | 


'stilish, with 

“l 

A. 

.750 

\.5‘l 1 

IN. 

stirs 1 . 1111 . 

<>.3 1 

M 

.1,92 

M.I, ’ \ 

tv 

Mom lam. 


5. 

.75-!' 

5.1,2 | 

vv . 

'day -uiisli. 

Oil 

Al. 

.hl.i 

Al.1,1 1 

• W 

Dull mom. 


A. 

.SIS 

A. Ml j 


day suiisli. 

H 

M. 

A. 

. 520 
.I'm: 

M.01 ) 
\. 1-2 j 

s\v. 

'Showery. 

‘eiii 

M 

.ii.tt, 

M.,‘»5 

1 

, C’bk’. 

Sliry , with 

t 

A. 

.52' 

A. ,S , 

■ film (Vlivlit. 

..7 j 

M. 

. li .1 

M. 1,0 1 

If 

'Sunshine, 


A. 

.ill. 

\. 'U 

r 

Will III. 

28 { 

M. 

A. 

.5 ‘,9 
.11,5 

A! (,l l 
A. 1,5 | 

1 

sAV. 

i Ditto. 

291 

M. 

..riu| 

M.'H 1 

SAV. 

1 

Morn. void. 

l 

A. 

.501 i 

5 Ml » 

day -tiiish. 

so/ 

M. 

.501, 

M.MI) 

Lw 

Alii rn. tluin 


A. 

.5',<51 
1 

A. 1,1 f 

r 

(thglit.li.r.im 


cm- >> 

» * IM. IS 

"l '■ V> 

3 J IM-oS i 
X | I 


*{ 


..tin. \1.WM , v 
..sir V.oo/ ' v - 
1 \1.6D 1 

A 


5 { 

6 { 

7 { 


v.',. 

M.dT 
t- 4(5 
M..1S 

W,1 

M. |ti 

. J-59 

cjM.il 

:a. ss 
»{ a.a'i 

H MI 

ill v -> y ! 
u X A. (Id : 
joJ M.,‘J i 
\ A. (it i 

,-r m.i'j ; 

A. Mi , 

H r m.i;, ; 

1 V. ™ 
15 j M-m! 
1 V5b | 


1 I Uil»w 

.35.il 5.58 f 
.lit. M.5S 1 
S !)lii| \. li f 
29.2811 VI.,5* 5 
, .'lfj 5 j 5. ,56 f 
.odtiiM.57 1 V 
.11,91 A. 571 
.WjM.fiHl'c 

• l i-’ \. (in r 
.511M.W1 » ‘ 
.57.) A. (>(1 ) 
.01') M.6(l> L 
-S3 ) A.1,0 /, 
.880 M.C'Jl T 
.810 5. Ill f 
.s>n;M.iis\ o 

•s'd. \. 70 ; 

.'Ids \UC 1 

.'i'ii;\.(iH j c 

-t»y» M .70 \ r 

: . 1.1 it.’\. in f L 

• 170 M.<>6 1 x 
.170 V.7I f 

.lob7U/ A 


Cl 


Average of rain, 1.75(5 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From the 8th till the 2tih of June, the weather was drv, clear, and warm, the 
mean temperature for that period being about .57° Fahrenheit. Some showers fell oil 
the 2.5th, 26th, 2fth, 36th, and 1st of the present month, amounting, in all, to about 
an inch m the rain gauge; since then the weather has continued dry, and the mean 
temperature is about Sowing of turnips was over, for the most part, before the 

rain on the 25th ot June, and has been followed by a regular braird. Early.sown 
turnips have received the first hoeing, and in some instances the second hoeing is 
going forward. The growing crops every where look well. Wheat has been some 
time in flower, and though in some places the plants stand thin, the general appear, 
unce is favourable. Oats come in the car in early situations, and promise a full crop. 
Barley, where early sown, is in full ear, and in the latest situations it is m a state of 
forwardness; the more than ordinary breadth under this species of grain, and the 
general luxuriance of the crop, give promise of more than an average return. Beans 
shew abundance of blossom, and pease arc luxuriant. Potatoes on stubl>o;n soils ap. 
pear rather stinted , on easy lands, where the soil is 111 good condition, the stems are 
vigorous The hay crop ts now cut, and a great part seemed in the tramp-rick ; 
the weight is various, hut hay is upon the whole a light crop. Pastures afford a good 
bite, and cattle are in good condition. In the corn-markets there is little doing m 
the way of speculation, and prices are stationary ; a fall is anticipated about tlu; end 
of September. Draugfit horses, at this advanced period of the season, are less in 
demand, and prices are somewhat lower. Cattle continue to fetch high prices, and 
lambs bring, in some of the large towns, prices out of all proportion with the value 
of other stock. 


Perthshire, 11 th July 1823. 



J Jlegtslcr. — Com, se of Exchange, S^c. — ■Bankrupts. 12 > 

of Exchange, London, 'July 12-Amsterdam, 12: 2. Ditto at sight, 

11 : 19. Rotterdam, 12 : .‘1. Antwerp, 12 : 3. Hamburgh, 36 : 10, Altona, 36: II. 
Paris, :i days sight, 25: 20. Rourdeaux, 2.1 : 4.0. Frankfort-on-thc-Mainc. 1.51 4 . 
Madrid, 36 4 ’. Cadi/, 364- Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, O'). Genoa, 40Lisbon, Oil. 
Oporto, 01. U 10 Janeiro, 434 . Dublin, 94 —Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

Burrs of Bullion, l* oz—Foreign Gold in bars, £.3i-17irI04d_New Dollars 

4s. 1 ,111 d. 

9 

Premiums of Insurance at LlnyiPs —Guernsey or Jersey, 10s._Cork or Dublin, 

10s. (Id—Belfast. 10s. fid—Hamburgh, {)„. Gd. a 10s. 6d_Madeira, 10s 9d. a 

20s—Jamaica, 20s. a 30s—Home, 35s. a 40s—Greenland, out and home, a gs. 


J Vcchly Pikes of the Public Funds, from June 22 to July 13, 1825. 



June 22. 

June 29. 

July 6. 

July 13. 

Bank Stock. 

233 

232 


2314 

3 l* cent, reduced....,. 

90S 

90^ 

90’ 

914 

3 cent, consols.. 

— 


872 


34 V cent, do. 

984 

98‘ 


99 

4 (j*' cent, do. 

— 

_ 

— 

104 

Ditto Nevv do. 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

India Stock. 

— 

— 

2734 

— 

-Bonds. 

53 

62 

— 

55 

Exchequer hills,... 

31 

47 

46 

35 

('omuls for account. 

91* 

912 

91| 

— 

French 5 1-* cents. 

102fr.—c. 

:i02fr.50c. 

I03fr— 

103 fr.- 


Alphabetic at. List of English Bankrupts, announced between the 23d of 
May and the l!)th of June 1820: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Archer, W. Fetter-lane, merchant. 

Argent, J. t'hmch-iow, llcthn.il-green, carpenter. 
Jlncklioiisc. II. lav Is druggist. 

Illun.lell, K. l.i\cr|M>ol, distiller, 
flows, .1 Sc.u borough, grocer. 

Hiooks, .1. Hath, vichullei. 

Hrnv.n, I’. xcuboiOilgh, diaper. 

Hiovvnlc.s, t'. Leeds, biush-m liter. 

Urine, I. sweeting's alley, stationer. 

Clay, 1’. sue lane, wine merchant. 

I liniis, |). i.oodgc slice!, upholsterer. 

Cools, C. anil .1. Ili,uili, Manchester, merchants. 
Cowper, W. Millhrook. scrivener. 

Craven, T. anil I. I'aiker, ileckmondwikc, senb- 
bhng-milleis. 

Crosslcy, T. Nicholas-lane, tea dealer. 

Doan, (I. Ilndgcw.Uoi, chmaman. 

Keeleston, It. Bristol, wine-merchant. 

I'.len, I’. Woburn, (Irii)K'r. 

Folkanl, W. king street, Chcapsulc, victualler. 
Fox. I. Birmingham, plater. 

Framptou, (i. Weymouth, and Meleombe Regis, 
merchant. 

C.ascoigi e. It. Ilichmond, tailor. 

t.eorgc H. lledwelty, Monmouth, shopkeeper. 

(foldselu’idu. .1. London-wall, meichant. 

(■oodwin, J. Holt, Worcester, nolle. 

Giillilhs. s. Liverpool, tea dealer. 

II ill. C. Fghani, innkeeper. 

I lavilen, J. .smith imp toil, limit inrkpr. 

Ilaz.ml, W. laveipoul, nail-nianutaeturer. 

Ilihs, J. Il'gh street, Maiy-lc-lioiie, lamer. 

Hope, II. A. Mark-lane, dealer. 

Jelfeiy, W. J)avis-.xtrcct, llaiiover-siiuare, horse- 
dealer. 

Jerman, S. Lambeth, tea-dealer. 

Johnston, T. pin. Liverpool, tailor. 

Knowles, T. Fhcltenham, warehouseman. 


I.awranee. C. Drury-lanc. tallow-ehandlci. 

Lawton. T. Greenacres More, near Oldham, pub¬ 
lican. 

Iavingtoii, T. Stopricy-causeway, baker. 

Manscl, W. (otherwise Sir \V. M.uiscl, barL) 
Downing sliect, picture-dealer. 

Mcrct'i, W. Manchester, iron founder. 

Sides, .1. Old street-road, oilman. 

Morley, W. Supleford, tier* manufacturer. 

Newnnnm, W. Ilognor, builder. 

Oldfield, H Devonshire buildings, Nevv Dover- 
road, gas-light manufacturer. 

Phillips. T. Marehmont-stroet, LIurton-erescent, 
merchant. 

Phillips, W. Chepstow, coal-mprchant. 

Robinson, Manchester, eoppcms-nunufactlirer. 

Sharn, fi. Leeds, oordwjincr. 

Slid win, J. BuTslem, b inkseller. 

Sloan, A. and M. Frideberg, Patemaster-rovv, 
dealers. , 

Standen, and W. German, Long-lane, West 
Smithfield, tailors. 

Stones, D. and T. Ashwortli, York, turners. 

Swift, W. and T. Swift, Aston, near Uimungham, 
toy-makers 

Thomas, J. stepney, master-mariner. 

Thnrnlev, T. Manchester, pawnbrokei. 

L'lisworUi, .1, Livit|hx)I, tailor. 

Vickery, .1. Bristol, bru'h-manufaeturer. 

Walsh, J. Norwich, linen draper. 

Warwick, J. and J. li. Young, Austin friars, wine- 
merchants. 

Will mm, J. Twyford, blither. 

Williams W. II. Old siren, corn-dealer. 

Wood, G. Manchester, tailor. 

Woodwaid, J- Nottingham, machine-maker. 

Yandall, E. W'y nyatt-plaer, C'lerkenwell, horse- 
dealer. 














126 Runnier. — Bankrupts. — Births•—Man tagc.u LJuly 

Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
"June 1825: extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS 

Ednie, Christopher, tlax-mci chant in Dysart. 

Greenfield, Archibald, butcher and cattle-dealer, 
Leith. 

Calloway, John, builder in Leith. 

Lawrie, John, and Thomas, spirit-dealers in Glas¬ 
gow. 

Miller, Walter, jiaper-maker, at Patrick fiarik, 
near Paisley. 

ltoid, Alexander, junior, tailor and draper, King- 
Street, Glasgow. 

Ross, Andrew, merchant and grocer in Tam. 

Stevenson, John and Son, dyers and calico-print¬ 
ers ill Hulehesontown, Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Hunter, Duncan, inerchnnt in London, and Alex¬ 
ander Hunter, merchant in Glasgow; by Tho¬ 
mas Falconer, wntcr theic. 

Hyild, John, merchant, broker, and underwriter, 
formerly of Glasgow, thereafter of Greenock; 
by Alexander Murdoch, in Ayr. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Lowe, J. and .1. merchants in Greenock; by John 
Fraser, meichant in Glasgow. 

Livingstone, Arthur, merchant in Kilsyth; by 
Alexander Mein, accountant, Glasgow. 

M'Neil, James, baker, and lately ‘.n ewer arid dis¬ 
tiller in Dumfries; by Robert Kemp, wilier 
there. 

Maclcmian, Murdo, incalmongcr, or dealer in 
meal, atTulhch of l.ochearron; by Mr J. 11. 
Cameron, writer, Dingwall. 

M'Caul, John, and Sons, merchants. Glasgow; 
by Mr Garden, merchant there. 

Ilae, John, eandlemaker, in Edinburgh; by Wil¬ 
liam Sanderson, Stead's Place, Leith Walk. 

VVylhe, It. and M. manufacturers in Glasgow ; by 
William Kerr, cotton yarn-merchant there. 

Wright, Alexander, fish eurer and dealt r in her¬ 
rings in Band; by George Alexander, mer¬ 
chant there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1821. Dee. 25. At Graham's Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, Mrs Rohert Turnbull, a daughter. 

182.1. May 2.3. At Jersey, the Lady ot Major- 
General Sir Colin Halkctt, K.C.B. und G.C.H. a 
daughter. 

29. Mrs M'Kean, Northumbcrland-Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Cay, Esq. 
advocate, a M>n. 

June 4. The Lady of William Erskinc, Esq, 14, 
Mclvil'e Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

a. At Melfort House, Argyleshire, Mrs D. M‘- 
Dougall, a son. 

— At London, the Countess of Kmnoul, a 
Oaughtii. 

7- At Tours, in France, the I-ady of William 
Bownn, Esq of White Dale, Hants, a (laughter. 

9. At t'raigleith House, Mrs Fleming, a son. 

10. Mrs Corrie, No. 18, Royal Circus, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter. 

— In Lower Mount-Street, Dublin, the Hon. 
Mrs James Caulfield, It. N. a son. 

— At Epissas, in La Vendee. France, Maria 
Ueignon, the wife of a farrier, of four children, 
three boys Hnd a girl 1 They were all baptised in 
the church, and cried during the ceremony; one 
of them, however, lived hut twenty-four hours. 

12. At Edinburgh, the l-ady ot Dr Fogo, of the 
royal artillery, a daughter. 

— At Craigalands, the Lady of Alex. Allan, 
Esq. advocate, a daughter. 

— At Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the Right 
Hon. Lady Anne Wardlaw Rainsav, a son. 

1.3. \t Langley Park, near Montrose, the wife 
of John Burnet, mason, was safely delivered of 
three daughters, who, with the mother, were all 
doing well. 

— The Lady of Warren Hastings .‘jands, Esq. 
W.S. a daughter. 

14. At Menu-, the Lady of Major Turner, royal 
horse-artdlery, a daughter. 

17. At Glasgow, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hastings, a son. 

18. At Largncan, the Lady of G. XV. Laurence, 
Esq. a daughter. 

— At Glassmount, Filestore, Mrs William 
Young, a son. 

19. At Bedford, the Lady of Alexander Hunter, 
Esq. a son. 

— At Great King-Street, Edinburgh, fhrl.ady 
of Sir J. J. Scott Douglas, Bart, of .Sprmgwooa 
Park, Roxburghshire, a non and heir. 

21. At Irvine, Mrs Fullarton nf I'ullarton, a 
daughter. 

— At Eaglescamie, the Lady of Major-Central 
the lion. Patrick Stuart, a son. 


1823. June 24. At Strathairly Cottage, the Lady 
of Major Briggs, a son. 

V.i. At 28, Iloval Cneus, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Dr Hinton Spalding, Kingston, Jamaica, a son. 

2b. At Aiicrinn House, the Lady of Rcai-Adtiu- 
ral Adam, a son. 

— Mrs P. Hill, junior, No. 8, Pitt-Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter. 

31. At Rurntsfield House, near Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mis Duncan, a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1824. Sept. 7. At St. David’s Church, 1 lobart 
Town, Van Diemen's Land, Mr James Aitkin, 
late first offleer of the Australian Company's ship 
Triton, to Jane, eldest daughter of Marcus Syn- 
not. Esq. of Ballymorc, county of Armagh, Ire¬ 
land. 

1825. Jan. 27. U Madras, Captain George Hods, 
15th regiment native infantry, to Miss Georgian;! 
lleneretta Flower, eldest daughter of A. Flower, 
Esq. Honourable Company’s civil service. 

April 50. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Alton, 
minister of Dolphmton, to Miss Mary Anne 
■Smith, youngest daughter of the lute Mr John 
Smith, M idhopc. 

May 23. Captain Forbes, "8th regiment, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of the late John Ur- 
quhart. Esq. of Craigton. 

31). At London, the Honourable Granville Dud¬ 
ley Ryder, second son of the Earl of Harrowby, 
to Lady Georgiana Augusta Somerset, third 
daughter of the Duke of iicaumont. 

— At Edinburgh, William Gillies, Esq. of Lon¬ 
don, to Miss Clementina Camcgy, fifth daughter 
of the deceased Thomas Carncgy of Craigo, Esq. 

— At Lanark, Mr Andrew Thomas YVntersnn, 
Sheriff-clerk Substitute for the Upper Ward, to 
Miss Charlotte Greig Murray, second daughter of 
Mr Robert Murray, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Brown, Esq. writer, 
to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late 10. R. 
Thong, Esq. solicitor, Bedford. 

31. At London, the Hon. Edward Geolfrcy Stan¬ 
ley, M. P., eldest son of Lord Stanley, ami grand¬ 
son of the Earl of Derby, to Emma Caroline, se- 
<xind daughter of Edward Bootle Wilbraham, 
Esq. M.P. of Lalliom House, Lancashire. 

June 1. At Pinkerton, near Dunbar. Mr John 
Richardson, R. N. to Jane, youngest daughter of 
the late Adam Watson, Esq. of Prcsi, Berwick¬ 
shire. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Watson, merchant, to 
Margaret, only daughter of the late Mr Alexan¬ 
der Stewart, merchant. 

— At Edinburgh. Lieutenant Alexander Slither 
land, 11th British militia, lo Eliaulicth, daughter 
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ofWbp late Captain Alexander Mdheilaml, 50th 
regiment. 

Juno 1. \t Glasgow, Mr Alex. Kirkwixxl. mer¬ 
chant. Cnmpbcltnn, to Magdalene Cochrane, el¬ 
ded daughter-of the Rev. Jolin Macfarlane, Bridge- 
ton, GI.is.gow. 

— At Wcllvvood Lodge, John Winstanley, Esq. 
of [.oyland, to Eliza Isabella, relict of Robert 
Wcllwood, Esq. ofGarvock. 

2. At Kinniel Mouse, Alexander Henderson of 
Eridouliall, E»q. banker, Eilinlnirgh, to Mrs Mar¬ 
garet Millar, relict of the late Major James Mil¬ 
lar, and niece of Dugald Mewart. Esq. 

— AtGlasgovf, Geoige Mam, Esq. writer, Kelso, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. William 
Houtlcdge, minister of that chapel. 

— At st. George’s, Hanover Squaie, London, 
David Scott, Esq. of the Bengal civil service, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of William Crawford, 
Esq ot Upper Wnnpole-.Street. 

— At C.oldstreaui, Lieutenant Eghnton Mont¬ 
gomerie, of the d’Jd foot, to Mrs Aulie P. Mur¬ 
ray, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Murray, 
mimstei ot Channelkirk. 

“1. \t Kilmtuirgli, George I.mdi ,ay, Esq. Lieu¬ 
tenant II. N. to Helen, second daughter of the 
late George Buchanan, Esq. Glasgow. 

It. .At; London, the Earl of Sheffield to Lady 
1 larriet Laseelles, eldest daughter ot the Earl of 
ltarewixxl. 

— At Glasgow, James Reid, Esq. to Janet, only 
daughter of Alex. Ewing, Esq. latent Halloch. 

— At Glasgow, James Burns, Esq. merchant, 
to Mai caret, fourth daughter of the late William 
Smith, Esq. merchant. Glasgow. 

7- At (jueeii-sticet, Ednihingh, the Rev. Alex¬ 
ander Cliristison, minister of Kouldcn, to Helen, 
youngest daughter ot the late llev. William Ca¬ 
meron, minister of Kirknewton. 

— \l Gla-gow, Alexander Dowme, Esq. to Isa¬ 
bella. eldest daughter ot John Buchanan, Esq. 

— U Newington, John Robertson Sibbakl, Esq. 
surgeon, Edinburgh, to Eleanor, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. James Greig, Dalmeny. 

S. At London, John Eorbes, Esq’. Captain in the 
Bombay army, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
John Orrok, Esq. late Captain in Ins Majesty’s 
35d regiment. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew Rogie, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the late Adam Sum¬ 
mers ot Hawick. 

— At the Dowager Viscountess Duncan's. Lieu¬ 
tenant-General hir John Hamilton Dalrymple, 
Bart, to the 1 lonouiable Adanuna Duncan, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Lord Viscount Duncan. 

— At Jedburgh, David Brown, Esq. of Raw- 
llat, to Anne Maria, daughter of John Eitzwilham 
Bertord, Esq. Dublin. 

!). At Edinburgh, Thomas Robert Robertson, 
Fsq. AA’. s. to Helen, second daughter of the late 
John Elder, Esq. dcputc-clcik of session. 

10. At Edinburgh, the Rev. AA dliam AA’ilson, 
A.II. of , 't. John's College, Cambridge, to Miss 
Henrietta Lockhart, daughter of the deceased 
Charles Lockhart, Esq. of Ncwhall. 

— At Peebles, Samuel Lindsay, A.M. of the 
High School, Edinburgh, to Grace, daughter of 
Mr Anderson, Peebles. 

12. At I'orfar, Thomas Carnaby, Esq. Sheriff’-, 
Clcik Depute, to Miss Susan steel, daughter of 
John Steel, Esq. merchant, Eorfar. 

la. James Powell, Esq. merchant, Liverpool, 
to Ehzalieth, eldest daughter of William Beck, 
Esq. Ualmangan, near Kirkcudbright. 

11. At Millticld, near Falkland. George Lyon 
Walker, Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Jean, daugh¬ 
ter of Harry Hope, Esq. of Milllield. 

— At Rothesay. John Muir, Esq. .Sheriff-sub¬ 
stitute of Buteshire, to Miss Douglas, daughter of 
the late William Douglas, Esq. G'asgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant J. A. Kingdom, 
of the 31st regiment of foot, to Jessie, daughter 
of William Moffiit, Esq. .solicitor, Edinburgh. 

— At Lerwick, Charles Ogilvy, junior, Esq. 
hanker there, to Maitlm, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Fea, Esq. Collector of the Customs at 
Lerwick. . 

— At Blantyre Manse, Lieut AVdliam Wyllie, 
late of the royal marine artillery, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr Andiew Bruce, 
mereniuit, Edinburgh. 

16. At Rushall, the seat of Sir Edward Poore, 
Hart., Frederick North, Esq- of Rougham, in the 


county ot Norfolk, and of Hastings, Sussex, to 
Janet, eldest daughter of Sir John Marjonbanks, 
Bart M. I', for Berwickshire, and widow of the 
late Robert Shuttleworth, Esq. of Gawthorpe, 
Lancashire. . 

June 20. At London, Duncan Davidson, Esq. 
(grenadier guards, > younger of Tulloeh, to the 
Hon. Elizabeth Diana Bosville Macdonald, second 
daughter of Major-General the Right Hon. Lord 
Macdonald. 

21. At London. Donald Campbell, Esq. younger 
of Duntatfnnge, Argyleshire, to Caroline El,z.i, 
second daughter of the late Mr W. Plomer. 

22. At Heiford, Robert Liddell, Esq. merchant, 
Leith, to Sarah, eldest daughter ot the late John 
Nishet, Esq. Aneroft, North Durham. 

27- At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Burr, mer¬ 
chant, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Air Davnl 
Mocgibbon, builder. 

Lately. At London, Sir John V. B. Johnstime, 
Bart, of llaekness, in the county of York, to 
Louisa Augusta Vernon, second daughter of his 
Grace the Archbishop) of York. 


DEATHS. 

1824, Nov. 10. At Port.Macquarric, New South 
Wales, John Holland, Esq. of Auchmithie, l ap- 
tam m his Majesty's 3d regiment of foot, and 
Commandant there. 

182.5. Jan. At Tritchinopo'v, Captain Demy 
Fullarton, of the Madras engineers. 

11. At Rangoon, in consequence of wounds re¬ 
ceived in action with the Burmese, Ensign James 
Mill Gcddcs, of the 47th regiment of foot, young¬ 
est son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Geddes, of the 83il regiment. 

21. At Mount Road, Madras, Andrew Scott, 
Esq. of the Honourable the East India Company's 
civil service. 

March 3. At Cajxj Coast Castle, Ensign Charles 
S. Lizars, of the Royal Alnean Colonial corps. 

27. At Falmouth, in Jamaica, Lieut. George 
Roderick Urquhart, of the 35d regiment of foot, 
second son of the late Rev, John Urquhart, of 
Mounteaglc, minister of Feam, in Ross shire. 

April 2. At Kingston, Jamaica, Matthew, young, 
est son of James Lamoiit, of Knockdow, Esq. 

21. At New Windsor, state of Maryland, Mis 
Selkrig Bruce, relict of the late Mr Robert Pods, 
of Prora, East Lothian, in her 74th year. 

28. At Newburgh, John Anderson, aged 83, 
one of the Magistrates of that place. 

— Mrs Mary Maequeen, wile of Archibald 
Dunlop, distiller, Haddington. 

211. At the house of her brother, Mile-end, in 
the ncighbourhoixl of London, Mrs Henrietta 
Carruthers, eldest daughter of the late Robert 
Carruthers, Esq. of Howmains, Scotland. 

— At Ardneave, Duncan Campbell, Esq. 

— At Aehnagairn, John Fraser, Esq. of Acbna 
gairn, in the 81th year of Ins age. 

23. At Edinburgh, Anne, third daughter of Ihe 
late Mr Alex. Heghie, of Leith. 

30. At Edinburgh, Miss Aim Thornton, late of 
Fountambrulge. 

May 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret B. S. 
Kennedy, wife of John Kennedy, Eslp C. M anil 
youngest daughter of the late Neil Snodgrass, Esq. 
of Cunningham head. 

— At Bieton-house, Devon, after n few hours 
illness, aged 77. the lion. Lord Rolle, Baron llolle. 

3. At Peterhend, Mis.4 Marjory Arbuthnot, 
daughter of the deceased Nathaniel Aibuthnot, 
Esq. of Hatton, in the 78th year of her age. 

— At Nice, in Piedmont, Lieut. Gen. Matthew 
Baiihe, late of Carnbme. 

— At Edinburgh, John Adamson, Esq. writer m 
Edinburgh. 

— At nis house. Gross enor-Street, London, Mr 
John Cox Hippesley, Bart. 

— At Balmaclellan manse, Major S. Brown. 

4. At Dollar, William Drummond. Esq. of BaL 
gome and Balfour Spinning Mills. Fifeshire. 

— At Poplar Cottage, aged 41, William Elton. 
Esq. late of Dumfries. 

— At his house in Curzon-strect. London, Lieut. 
6en. Brown, of the lion. Kast-lndla Company's 

— At .51, George's Square, Edinburgh, Patrick 
Bonnet of Whyteside, eldpst and only surviving 
son of the late Rev. William Rennet of Duddinij. 
stun. 
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Mas ‘I Vt Arb, ,:..th, .Lime, Lemon, j m. Esq. 
j. At 22, (h i.minon I l’l ice, Edinburgh, Lewis, 
yonn.ijtwt on i.i’W llli.im lloy, Esq. ot' Men thorn. 

ti. st Alnmrosc, a poor woman, of the name of 
EKp,t Baku,, at tin; advanced age of I'll) years 
ami five day:,. She retained all her facilities to 
the la-t. 

— St H'est Rain 5 , near Dunhar, G. Hay, Esq. 

— In Berkeley Square. Loudon, l.aily Atm Ber¬ 
nard, widow of Andicw Bctiaiid. tsq. (he ultimate 
friend of Or Johnson. Her Lady-hip svas soter 
to the late Earl of Halcanos, ami authoress of the 
ballad of ■■ Suld Itobiu Gray," a poetic effusion 
winch, tor its beautiful simplicity, tanks among the 
first in the language. 

— At Baldimne, near Cupar Angus, Mr James 
Halkctt, farmer, in the Hod 5 ear of his age. 

— At Eilnibingh, George Itolmivm of C'lerinis- 
ton, Esq. AA.s , Lord Treasurer's Hemembraneer 
in the Exchequer for Seofland. 

— At Mi'-deeti, Mrs Helen Leslie, relict of the 
late John Henderson, Esq. of Caskieben, aged 75 ■ 

- At Little Mill, Dumbartonshire, Captain 
Walter Allan. 

— At Asr, Mr John Braekenridge, writer. 

7 U Trnntv Gnu ;e. near E nnhur;;h, Mrs 
Isabel 1 1 ( hrystie, weow of W in S.nipsun, ofOgil. 

-- vt ,3. .\oitb St Hand’s .sticct, Edinburgh, 
Alex Steven., C-f[ l.arehill, Moffat; one of his 
Majcty <• Jusliet s of Hie I’taee for the County of 
Ins Huiidr.es, in the > 7 th ye.n of his age. 

,S. At t rail, Hubert Mm ray. Esq. 

— At 52, south Bridge, Kdmbuigli, Mary Ann, 
daughter of Thomas Ewing, teacher, aged 15 
niontln. 

8. At Grave I louse, John Robert Bell, third son 
of Geoige lo.eph Hell, Professor of the Law of 
Scotland in the Linn eisity. 

— Mr Mcsaiulei Eraser, merchant, Edinburgh, 
in the ;uh year of his age. 

— \t Kaploeh, near soiling, Mi William Bow, 
preaeiier of the gospel, aged 111 : and, oil the even¬ 
ing of the same das. Ins brother James How. 
aged .Si. it is also worthy of lcmark, that a sister 
died about three mouth: ago, age I 85. The 
three ages united amounts to iicnr'y 2 fiD years. 

9. At Mockbrulge. Edmhurcli, Mrs lloliina 
Wallace, wife of Alex. .Spence, Esq. and daughter 
of the late John Wallace, Esq. of Humhead. 

— At Dumbarton, Mi V\ illiatn Kinlay, rector of 
the granvnar-si hoot. 

— At Dumfries Park, near Doonhoim, Mrs 
Elizabeth Campbell, aged 89, relict of Mr fhomas 
Wootlhouse, late merchant in Ayr. 

ID. At Itesbilng House, near Edinburgh, in the 
SOth yeai of her age, Mrs Duncan, relittof the 
late Alexander Duncan, Esq. of Res tub ig. 

11. At .5, Hucclcugh Place, Edinburgh, Mr John 
Grc-ig, bookseller. 

— At .Vewublay, James, eldest son of William 
■Stewart, Esq. of Miainbelly. 

JJ. U Einlayston House, Archibald Campbell, 
Esq. aged 71 ■ 

— At North Leith, Anna Ilrown, relict of Capt. 
William HoaLson. aged 71. 

— It \ vs Ion House, Alexander Lumg, Esq. 

— At Gl.i-gow, in his.'jtli yenr. Waller David¬ 
son, E-q. late ot St. Giles. near tyuebn.. 

15. At Knole, altei a few days illness, the Earl 
of W hitworth. 

H. At Edinburgh, Mrs Manon Freer, widow 
of the Res. Dr George Smith, minuter of Gal¬ 
lon, Ayrshue. 

Li. In her 21st year, Mrs Jane Hoar. Tyrie, wife 
of Mr John Watt, merchant, Leith. 

1C. At Dalkeuh, aged 28, Catherine Graham, 
wife of James Alexander, Esq. hanker. 

— At Insergowric, James Clay hills. Esq. of 
Jnvergowric. 

17. At Laverock Bank Cottage, Tnnlty, Mary 
Teller, relict of Mr Taylor, Customs, Leith. 

19. At Morningside, Eliza, youngest daughter 
of John Mitchell. Esq. Donne. Perthshire. 

— At llumbic, parish of Kirkliston, Alexander 
Dudgeon, Esq. 

— .it Laaswade. Thomas Dundas Ktubag, E*(J. 
youngest son of the late Sir John Stirling of do- 
rat, Hart. 
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May 20. At Deal, H. Mw’uiloeh, E-q. brothes of 
John sl'Culloeh, Esq, of I'wrliohrie, in the coun¬ 
ty of Gallo lay, anil of Captain APCuhoch, of his 
Majesty’s sli ip H.unillKs. 

— At Cupar, Mrs Hohina Coutts, wii, of l,r 
James Spence, physician, Cup. 11 . 

22. At Ins house, Grccnbnnk, Rillicit Maxwell, 
Esq. Provost of Htithcrglen. 

— Suddenly, at Hampstead, Mr D. Corn, well 
known as aeomposci and teacher of cininuiic, lor 
the iast 50 years, in I ondo'i , 11 ,d Eiliuburi'h. 

— At Manse of stricken, after a loin;anil sei ere 
illness 111 the 7<lh year ot lier ^ige, Mrs Agnes 
Anderson, relict ol tlie late llev. Ismliew \ oung- 
son minister of Alicrdour. 

25. At Hath, the H'ght Honourable James Caul¬ 
field Biown, Lord Kilmnme, aged (il. 

21. At Queensferry, \ 1 eh 1 bald Douglas Stewart, 
Esq. surgeon. 

— At i.eith, in the 8 5th year of her age, Airs 
Jean Dobbic, relict of Mr James Grind lay, lloi- 
rowstounness. 

— At (lifton. Miss Adi'inma Buchan, daughter 
of the late Geoige Huehan, Esq. of In line. 

— At Edinbu-gh, Mrs Helen Husscll, w,fp of 
Mr William M’Lcan, merchant. 

2.1. At lliistol, 111 Ins 72 1 year, John Hyland, 
D.l). pastor of tile Baptist Chinch, and theologi¬ 
cal tutor of the Baptist Academy there. 

21. At Crnigie, Mrs Anna MTherson, wife of 
Mr Archibald I-yip. Weekly Chromcl- (Jlhee. 

27, At Colmton Hank, Susannah Malison, only 
child of Mr Logan, W . S. 

28. At Cniggan, Caplam James Gram, of Bal- 
Iintomb, in the 88 H 1 year of his age. 

2"). at Picardy Place, Edinburgh, Jane, young¬ 
est daughter of Jumps Harvey, Esq. of Castle 
Semple. 

— At Mew House, near Ninth Ifeiwiik, in lus 
80th year, Mr Alexander Millet 
— At Piteorthy, Eifeshire, Miss Jane Boss, 
third daughter of David Boss, Esq. dect.ised, el¬ 
dest son ot the late Lord Ankerville. 

— At Greenock, John Alcxandei, Esq. 

51). At Lichfield, m the 78th ye ,11 of lus age. 
General Vvse, Colonel of the 5d, or l’rinee of 
Wales's dragoi 11 gu.nils. 

51. At linker’s Place, Stoekbridge, Edinburgh, 
Mi John Gibson, builder, nmeh regretted by lus 
friends gud veiv numerous acquaintance 

— At London, aged 82, Geoige Chalincis, Esq. 
F.II.S. and V .A. Chief ('Ink ol the Office of Privy 
Council for Trade and Plantations; author of 
Caledonia, and various other works. 

— At Glasgow, Alexander Riddell, Esq. 

— At Aberdeen, Lieutenant William Willox, 
of the ro\ al artillery, aged (5 years. 

June 1. At I'dmtuugli, Lady Elizabeth Finch 
Hatton. 

— At Greenwich, Major-General George Brid¬ 
ges, of the roval engineers. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Kray, relict of the Rev. 
John Rcay, of St. Peter's Episcopal Chapel, Mon- 
trose. 

— At Sctiulhall, Captain James Gunn, late of 
the 95d regiment of foot. 

5. At Dunlamp, Patrick Henderson, Esq. 

4. At 8 t Andrew's, Laurence Gillespie, Esq. 
Assistant Commissary General to the Forces. 

— At Glasgow, Captain John Campbell, R.N. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr t lmrles Sutherland, late 
merchant in Golspie, Suthrrlamlshirc." 

6 . At Kincardine, John M'Lcuy, Esq. surgeon, 
II. N. in the 53d year of his age. 

7. At Edinburgh, in the house of his gram'mo- 
‘her Lady Ramsay of Balmain, Alexander llam- 
•ay Kenny, second son of Alexander Kenny Tail- 
your of Homjvvfielrl, Esq. 

8 . At Kdinbu gh. Sir William Ogilvle, Bart, 
heir-male of the family of Boyne, whose claim to 
the Banff Peerage is now in ’ dependence before 
the I louse of Lords. 

— At Portobello, Ann Flora M'Callum, daugh. 
ter of the late Alex. M'Callum, Esq. of Lucca, 
Jamaica. 

Lately. At, Iter house, Chirlotte-Strect, Edin¬ 
burgh, Miss Buchnnm, cWt it daughter of the 
late James Buchanan, Esq. of Drumpeller. 


/Z,„' utter. — Deaths. 
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MOON’S PHASES 
Alean Time. 


Last Quart..~M. 
New Moon,~M. 
First Quart... M. 
Full Moon,.„W. 


T>. M. II. 

5. 54 past 3 aftern. 
12.43— 2 aftern. 

19. 10 — 6 morn. 
27. 51 — 3 morn. 


TERMS, See. 

Sept. 

1. Partridge-shooting begins. 
30. Hare-hunting begins. 
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Chambers's traditions or Edinburgh 


From the remote period at which 
Edinburgh became the metropolis of 
Scotland, till the union of the crowns 
in 1B03, and for rather more than a 
century thereafter, while it continued 
the seat of a viceregal court, till 
the union of the kingdoms in 1707, 
the capital was necessarily the prin¬ 
cipal scene of the most important 
events in our annals. As the Usual 
residence of the court, and a large 
majority of the nobility and gentry,— 
as the place where the great council 
of the nation most frequently assem¬ 
bled,—and as the seat of the courts 
of law, this city enjoyed, not merely 
the usual advantages of a capital, but 
possessed a disproportionate share of 
consequence from the degraded state 
of the country, and its total insigni¬ 
ficance in a political point of view. 
Here, accordingly, the aspiring and 
ambitious “most did congregate;” 
proud barons, mitred churchmen, 
supple and complaisant commoners, 
—some who had fortunes to expend, 
others fortunes to acquire. Here the 
chief strength and force of faction 
was collected; here parties were 
successful or beaten ; here intrigue 
throve and prospered. On the streets 
of Edinburgh, and under the very 
nose of the sovereign, nobles who 
were at feud sometimes put their 
quarrels to the arbitrament of the 
sword ; while others, more crafty or 
less warlike, sought to aggrandize 
their families by fishing in the trottfe 
bled waters of faction, and playiap 
at fast and loose with the different 


cabals that alternately divided the 
court and the kingdom. To this 
great centre were attracted .ill the 
distinguished characters and leading- 
interests that figured on the stage, or 
struggled for an ascendancy in the 
commonwealth. It was in Edin¬ 
burgh that the morning star of the 
Reformation first dawned ; it was in 
Edinburgh that the disciples of. Cal¬ 
vin and Beza found their main sup¬ 
port and stay ; it was in Edinburgh 
that the ancient hierarchy received 
its death-blow ; and it was there, 
also, that the great cause of civil and 
religious liberty at length triumphed. 
Even subsequently to the union of the 
crowns, it lost but little of its ancient 
consequence ; and, during the trou¬ 
bled reign of Charles I., and the 
disastrous rule of his sons, continued 
to be the great theatre of the events, 
or rather crimes, of which that me¬ 
lancholy period was so prolific. Hence, 
up to the time of the union, the his¬ 
tory of Edinburgh is virtually and 
substantial^ the history of Scotland; 
and there is scarcely a great name, 
or a memorable transaction, that is 
not associated with some local habi¬ 
tation or,remembrance in the Scot¬ 
tish metropolis. 

The paralysing and baneful influ¬ 
ence exerted by the Union, both on 
the capital and country, though it 
was at length counteracted by the 
course of events, and the natural 
progress of improvement, is suffi- 
.ciently known to the readers of Scot- ■ 
,tish history ; but still, though “ de- 
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caved in her gloiy, and sunk in her 
woith," Edinburgh continued to bo 
tile 1 evidence of tile Scottish nobility, 
and the more distinguished men of 
letters, connected with the church, 
the bar, or the medical profession. 
Jt thus maintained its importance, in 
the eyes of Scotsmen, even after their 
own venal countrymen had bartered 
for English gold the independence of 
the nation. Nor was this all. About 
the middle of the last century, a con¬ 
stellation of genius and talent, of 
unequalled splendour, arose in the 
Scottish metropolis, which, while it 
eclipsed the inferior light of preced¬ 
ing luminaries, shone forth with a 
brilliancy and lustre, that drew all 
eyes to the quarter m which it ap¬ 
peared, and restored to Edinburgh 
something of its ancient consequence. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention 
the names of Ilumc, and Smith, and 
Robertson, and Blair, and Wallace, 
and Murray, and John Home the 
author of “ Douglas,” and Henry 
Home, Lord lvalues, and others 
hardly less distinguished,—men who 
have established for themselves what 
the French call a Euvu/h uu reputa¬ 
tion, and whose works will probably 
be as lasting as the language m which 
they aie written. Hut while the 
writings of these truly-cmiiu nt, au¬ 
thors reflect honour upon Scotland 
at large, their reputation is more ex¬ 
clusively connected with the place 
tvheie they resided, and mingled to¬ 
gether in society, with an honest 
freedom from the pitiful jealousy 
and envy which have too frequently 
characterized the liteiary circles of 
other cities. 

Hence it is, that almost every part 
of the ancient city has either been 
the scene of some achievement or 
transaction embodied in the endu¬ 
ring page of history, or the residence 
of some individual distinguished for 
his talents, his learning, his virtues, 
or his misfortunes. Of the former, 
many traditionary reminiscences,—of 
the latter, not a few curious local 
anecdotes, have been preserved ; and 
the only matter of surprise is, that 
up to the present time no indivi¬ 
dual was found, possessed of suffi¬ 
cient industry, zeal, and ability, to 
collect these disjecta membra , and to 
rescue from oblivion many interest¬ 
ing memorials of the events and 


charactcis of former times. So ra¬ 
pid has been the change produ<ed 
by modern improvement, no less in 
the condition and texture of society, 
than in the size and external ap¬ 
pearance of the capital, that this 
task was daily becoming mote diffi¬ 
cult ; the vestiges of the olden tipic 
were disappearing as fast as the 
lofty tenements inhabited by the 
veterans and worthies of the last cen¬ 
tury ; and unless some enthusiast, 
filled with the amm' patriae for which 
his count! vinen are said to he rc- 
tnai kable, had opportunely stepped 
forward, much that has been happily 
brought to light would have inevita¬ 
bly and metiievably polished, and 
along with it a great deal of curious 
and interesting information, in regard 
to the manners, customs, diess, arid 
modes of life, that prevailed among 
our foiel'atheis. 

Fortunate 1\, in Robert Chambers, 
the author ot the “ Tiaditions of 
Edinburgh,” wo have at length found 
the identical patriot whom we so 
greatly desiderated. 1 ndefatigablv 
persevering :u hi; researches into the 
historical antiquities of his native 
city, lie ha; discovered much that 
was pitvuaisly unknown to the 
public, and pteseived more which, in 
the course of a few short year.-, 
would have been lost for ever. In 
llie prosecution of his higlily-praist- 
worthy labours, lie has left no stone 
unturned, no ancient domicile un¬ 
explored, no veteran uninicirogaied, 
no record unload ; he has “ remem¬ 
bered the forgotten,” “ dived into 
the depths” of what modern inso¬ 
lence and pride would call “dun¬ 
geons,” and found the relics of ancient 
baronial and prelatical magnificence 
scattered about in the dens of jjoverty 
and wretchedness. But he has done 
more than this. The result of his 
inquiries has enabled him to illus¬ 
trate many obscure points in history, 
as well as to supply a body of ma¬ 
terials tvhicli the future historian 
will not disdain to consult ; and, to 
crown the whole, he has produced a 
book, which tlieirivolous may read for 
amusement, and the sober for in¬ 
duction. Of course, a great propor¬ 
tion of his information is original; 
but where this is not the ease, he has 
contrived to impart fresh interest to 
what was formerly known, and to 




present oM-cstablishoil farts in some¬ 
what of a new dress, and geneially 
in connection with some locality, 
which is calculated to add to their 
force, and impress them,more deep¬ 
ly on the memory. In short, we 
know of no book that gives so vivid 
a picture of the modes of life preva¬ 
lent in Edinburgh, in the course of 
the last century especially, or so cor¬ 
rect an idea of the astonishing change 
that has taken place in the manners 
as well as the condition of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Whether that change lias, in 
all respects, been for the better, we 
do not presume to decide ; but, either 
from inveterate prejudice, or a feel¬ 
ing of a less doubtful character, we 
always recur to these good old times 
with immeasurable delight ; and, in 
spite of all the new-fangled modes 
and ideas that have gone abroad, 
cannot help thinking that our fore¬ 
fathers were not only as enlightened 
as, but enjoyed more real happiness 
than, their descendants, who live in 
palaces, dine when they should sup, 
fritter away their time at routs and 
card-parties, and believe themselves 
the vrritnblr tajjltas of polish and 
refinement. 

The “ Traditions of Edinburgh” 
arc published in Parts, three of which 
form a volume. Four have already 
appeared ; the three first containing 
memoranda of ‘‘ Old Houses,” and 
their former inhabitants, and the 
fourth some curious anecdotes of 
“ Conspicuous Characters of the last 
Century.” We shall now proceed to 
lay before the reader a few extracts 
taken at random ; for the work is 
altogether so amusing, that it is indif¬ 
ferent what part we select for the 
leader's gratification. 

Alter mentioning the circumstances 
which occasioned tile building of 
Brown's and George's Square, the 
author subjoins some notices of the 
original inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of these districts 
(Brown’j and George's Square) formed, 
about filtv years since, u distinct class of 
themselves, and had then <nvn places of 
polite amusement, independent of the rest 
of Edinburgh. The society was of the first, 
description, including most of the memheis 
of the Mirror Club, and many other cha¬ 
racters of high eminence m the law and 
in fashion. It vvas not till the New Town 
was pretty far advanced, that the South 


.r?</c lou iK attractions ; n.iy, singular as 
it may appear, theie was one instance, it 
not more, of a respectable gentleman liv¬ 
ing and dying in this di-duct, without 
having once visited, 01 even*seen the New 
Town, although, at the time nt hu death, 
it had extended nearly to Uastlc-Sireet. 

In older to show more stukmgly how 
much Brown’s Square was thought of, as 
an improvement to the rily, m these ear¬ 
ly tunes, we txli act the iji.-issiina L < > ba 
of a contemporaiy publication, in culo- 
giuin of us elegance. A cm 1 expander.' 
in the Edinburgh Advertiser of March (>, 
17fit, congratulates his fellovv-citi/.en, the 
Editor, nil the improvements going on in 
Edinburgh, and “ particularly upon the 
prevailing taste for elegant buildings, 
which gives a stranger an impression <>i 
the improvement of its inhabitants in the 
polite and liberal arts.” lie observes, 
“■ that veiy elegant square, called Brow n's 
Square, which, in my opinion, is a gieat 
beauty and ojjset to the town, ,s now al¬ 
most finished, and last week the paiterie 
before it vvas railed in. Now, I think, to 
complete the whole, an elegant statue ot 
his Majesty in the middle would be well 
worth the expense,” and he pi eposes a 
subsi ription for it ! It is certainly curious 
to compare this with the present state ot 
Edinburgh. What would the inhabitants 
now think, if a proposal were made, to 
put up the intended equestrian Maine ot 
Ins pi event Majesty in that cenj elegant 

ii/uuir * 

As a piopf, however, that Brown’s 
Square vvas at one period both fashionable 
and elegant, we need oniy r enumeiaie 
the following inhabitants, among many 
others:—Henry Dundns, afteiwaids Vis¬ 
count Melville, who lived in that house 
upon the north vide, next to the wev| 
corner,—Ilay Campbell, afterwards l’ie- 
sident ot the Court of Session, w ho bought 
tire same house from the pieceding, and 
occupied it for many years, till he remov - 
od to Turk I’lacc,—.Lord Hendeiland,— 
I.oul President Blair, and I-oul Craig, 
when lawyers,—Lady Dalyiel of Binns, 
—Colonel Monypenny of Pitnnlly,— 
Captain Drummond of llawthornden,— 
Lord Justice-Clerk Miller, who lived and 
died in the centre house upon the north 
side, and left it to his son, the present 
Lord Glcnlce, who still lives in it, and 
who— ( ultimas Jtomanorum ! ) —has, )oi 
its sake, resisted the attractions ot three 
successive New Towns, to which all his 
brethren have long since fled. 

George’s Square, at an early period, 
had many rcsjjcctablc and even r.oble in¬ 
habitants. Lady -lane Leslie, sister ol 
the Earl of Hollies, and great-grand¬ 
daughter of linn who made such n con- 
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spicuous figure in the icign of Charles If. 
tiled at hei own house here, so f.u bach 
as 1771. Her Ladyship lived at Foun¬ 
tain bridge, a remote part of the subuibs, 
in 17<>8. Lady Elphinstone had a house 
upon the cast side; Sir William Jardme 
one upon the north side. Walter Scott, 
Ksq. W. S,, father of the great Sir Wal¬ 
ter, lived in the west side. Besides these, 
the following persons had houses in the 
Square:—The Duchess of Gordon ; the 
Countess of Sutherland ; the Countess of 
Glasgow; Lord Melville; Viscount Dun¬ 
can ; the lion. Henry Kr-kme, Ksq.; 
Lord Braxf'ld; Lord Rennet; Sir .Limes 
Naesmyth of Pcsso ; Mrs General Abcr- 
crumby; Admiral Sir John Lockhart 
Boss; Miss Campbell of Monzie; ’ Sir 
James Grant (west shir) ; George Brown, 
Ksq., Commissioners of Excise; Dr John 
C’raigie ; John Corbet, of Tolcro&s, Ksq.; 
Mis Douglas of Cavers (east side) ; Lord 
Stonelield, Judge of the Court of Session ; 
Mrs Primrose of Castle-lluntly ; and 
Mrs Pi ingle of Hdining. 

The following particulars will now 
be read with interest. 

The greater part of the original New 
Town, and not a little of the second one, 
are built upon what was formerly called 
tVeod's l'u/ »i, a tract of ground extend¬ 
ing from C.monmills on the north to Bear- 
foid’s Parks on the south, long in the 
possession of Mr William Wood, father 
of the celebrated Alexander Wood, K-q., 
surgeon in Edinburgh, whq was better 
known by the familiar appellation of 
Sandy tfuod. Mr Wood’s farm-house 
was situated on the area between kiueen’s- 
Street and Ilcriot-How', (western diti- 
sion,) on a spot now occupied by the Earl 
of Wcmyss’ garden. Many people still 
alive remember these fields healing as 
fair and rich a crop of wheat as they may 
now' be figuratively said to bear of houses. 

Game used to be plentiful upon these 
grounds,—in particular, partr.dges and 
hares. The author of the Man of Feel¬ 
ing, and the present proprietor of Inver- 
leith, have frequently shot both upon the 
spot where' St. Andrew’s Church now 
stands. But, indeed, game was very 
abundant every where around the town at 
that time. Woodcooks and snipes were 
to be had in all the damp and low-lying 
situations, such as the Well-house tower, 
the Hunter’s-bog, and the borders of Ca- 
nonmills Loch. Wild ducks were fre¬ 
quently shot in the Meadows, where in 
winter they are sometimes even yet to be 
found. Bruntsficld I,inks, and the ground 
towards the Braid Ilills, abounded in 
, hares. However, since the gentlemen of 
I'tjfthe county, about thirty years ago, en¬ 


tered into a Game Association, very bplc 
game has been found any where. 

Nearly along the line of Prince’s-Stiee". 
there’ran a narrow road called the Lung 
Dykes. In former times it was called 
the Lang Gait, (way ,)—not having at 
that tune acquned the fences which 
might confer upon it the modern appella¬ 
tion. At the western extremity stood a 
retired abode, possessed hy.J.oid Elphin¬ 
stone. At the eastern cxtientity were 
sprinkled a few cottages, foiming a soil 
of village, upon the spot now occupied by 
the llegister-House, called Miiltn's , Ma¬ 
il re's, or -Mutersir Hill. Near this them 
was also in still remoter times a chapel ot 
St. Ninian, the baptismal font of which 
was procured by the late cccentiic Wallet 
Moss, Ksq. and built into Ins hermitage 
near the Dean. There was still anotlui 
piece of antiquity in the. neighbourhood, 
called Dingwall's Castle, o( which very 
little had existed for nrmy years. We 
have been told, that a bagment of the 
walls is still extant in a cellar m Shake¬ 
speare Square. Multei’s Hill appeals, 
•'from the following passage in Fountain- 
hall’s Diary, to have been at a fonrier pe- 
nod more important as well a:, more po¬ 
pulous than it kit telly was: u Tlx* port 
at the foot of Ilalkerstuue's Wynd was 
made about 1680, hut was closed up 
1700, at the Trades of Edinburgh then 
desire, because Robert Malloeh had so- 
veral tradesmen in his lands of .Mnine’s 
Hill, which wronged the Trades ol Edin¬ 
burgh ; and he having diained some ot 
the north side of the North Loch, tiny 
took this measure for drowning the drain¬ 
ing ; but hearing the Lords of Session de¬ 
sired to cause them open the vent, they 
did it of their own aecoid, 21st February 
1700.'’ Not far from Muller’s Hill, 
ufion the spot now occupied by thecenlre 
of the Register House, stood a small cot¬ 
tage, where “ Curds and Cream,” and 
“ Fruits in their Seasons," were sold. 
This little comfortable place ol entertain¬ 
ment was popularly called “ Peace and 
Plenty,” and was much resorted to by a 
certain class of the citizens on Sunday 
evenings, as Ncwhaven, Portobello, and 
lluddingstone, are at this day. It was 
then cons'dered a good walk out of town. 
The Theatre-Royal now stands nearly 
upon the place where the celebrated 
Whitefield used to harangue the popu¬ 
lace, when he visited Edinburgh m the 
course of Ins evangelical tours. On com¬ 
ing to the city lor the first time after the 
extension of the Royalty, and preparing, 
as usual, to preach in the Orphan Hospi¬ 
tal Park, what was his surprise, and 
what was his indignation, on finding the 
spo| which he had in a manner rendered 
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sacred by his prelections, thus appropri¬ 
ated to the service of Satan ! The frantic 
astonishment of the Nixie who finds her 
shrine and fountain desolated in her ab¬ 
sence, was nothing to that of Whitelieid. 
lie went raging about the spot, and con¬ 
templated the rising walls of the play¬ 
house w ith a sort of grim despair. He is 
said to have considered the circumstance 
a positive marlj of the increasing wicked, 
ness of society, and to have termed it a 
plucking up of God’s stand,ud, and a 
planting of the Devil’s in its place. But, 
perhaps, as Robert Burns says, in allu¬ 
sion to a similar circumstance, 

“ There was rivalry just in the job.” 

Upon the site of the Custom-house in 
Drummond Place was a country house, 
or cottage, belonging to Provost Drum¬ 
mond, and long inhabited by him. It 
came to the same end with ,l Peace and 
Plenty,” when General Scott built the 
elegant mansion of Hellvue for his private 
residence. But the designation of the 
beautiful Square, with which it is sur¬ 
rounded, perpetuates the name of the 
first inhabitant. 

Reverting to the Old Town, we 
find a most minute and curious ac¬ 
count of the Palace and Oratory of 
Mary of Lorraine. 

Perhaps there is no portion of the city 
so rich in curious old houses as a certain 
part of the Castle Hill, bounded on the 
cast by Blyth’s Close, on the west by Tod’s 
Close, and including the intermediate al¬ 
ley called Nairn’s Close. In Blyth’s 
Close is a private oratory of the Queen of 
Jiuncs V_afterwards Regent of Scot¬ 

land. It is a stone building of three sto¬ 
ries in height, and is accessible by a turn¬ 
pike stair. Over the door is “ La us ct 
honor Deo," u ith M. It, the cipher of 
the Queen. The lower flat seems to be _ 
now closed up as cellars. The upper flats 
arc portioned oil’ into small dwelling- 
houses, for the accommodation of people 
in humble life, and the lobby or passage, 
winch is wide, with a ceiling of noble 
height, is common to all. Within the 
door of the second Hat is the baptismal 
font anciently used in the chapel,—as 
usual, a small niche in the wall, about 
one foot wide and two feet high, orna¬ 
mented and aichcd at the lop. The re¬ 
mains of pilasters and arches are visible 
in the walls around the font: and in the 
ceiling, directly over head, is a round en¬ 
tablature—probably a coat of arms, as a 
coronet is still visible surmounting the 
rude, or rather defaced, outline of a shield. 
In the Hat above, the appearance of the 
lobby is cMidly the same as below, but 


without the font. Atrhcs are here also 
to be traced. The entablature u|x>n the 
ceiling, which here occupies precisely the 
same situation with respect to the floor as 
below, is much moic distihet than in the 
second flat. On the shield are three lleur 
de lis, surmounted by a coronet. A small 
tablet below the shield bears the cipher 
of H. R. At the top of the spiral stair, 
which here terminates, the roof has been 
adorned with an entablature of the same 
size and description, but the mark of 
where it has been is all that remains. 

In one of the little rooms upon the se¬ 
cond fiat, which now accommodates a 
whole family in humble life, there exists 
one of the most romaikable curiosities 
which we will have to notice. This is a 
door of black oak, carved in the style of 
the celebrated Stirling Heads, and con¬ 
taining, among other beautiful devices, 
portraits of the King and Queen, the 
whole in excellent preservation. There 
are four departments or punnels in this ex- 
quisite piece of workmanship, on each of 
which is a circular entablature. The en¬ 
tablature in the uppermost panncl, oppo¬ 
site the left hand of the spectator, contains 
a deer’s head without tynes ; that on the 
right has the representation of an eagle 
with expanded wings, grasping a star in 
the claws of its left foot: below each of 
these devices is a cherub, or winged head. 
The lower departments contain the poi- 
traits, which form by far the most inter¬ 
esting part of the curiosity. That of the 
lung, which is under the deer’s head, 
bears a strong resemblance to the common 
portraits of James V., and has all that 
s Ircc carriage of the head, and elegant 
slouch ol the bonnet, together with the 
great degree of manly beauty with which 
this monarch is usually represented. He 
wears moustaches, as usual, Imt m ofhei 
respects it may be said, that he is lieu- 
drawn rather later in life than in most 
other portraits, which is implied by a com¬ 
parative grossness of features, indicative of 
middle age. In the Queen’s portrait, we 
have the head and bust of a lemale about 
forty years of age, dressed in a coif, oi 
antique head-dress, and u itliout any other 
remarkable ornament. This princess is 
said to have been beautiful, but there is 
here little appearance of any such quali¬ 
fication, though she exhibits considerable , 
en bon point, the cheeks being very pro¬ 
minent, and the bosom bountiful. The 
circular entablatures on which ihese heads 
are carved, are surrounded with a foliage 
of long slender leaves, the appearance of 
which is not remarkable. Upon the ’ 
whole, this may be declared a very flat¬ 
tering specimen of the arts in Scotland at 
the remote period when it was executed. 
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The door we have endeavoured to de¬ 
scribe does not appear to have originally 
occupied this situation in the Palace, but 
rather some more important part of the 
building, before it was subdivided into 
small apartments for the use of the |>oor 
people who now occupy the whole. It is 
regarded as an object of great curiosity 
by tenants of the house,—though those 
who occupy the room told us, when we 
called to inspect it, that they had much 
better want a door altogether as have one 
of so curious a sort, seeing they never got 
either night’s rest nor day’s ease on ac¬ 
count of i', and could sometimes scarcely 
<■«’ the house their ain for antiquarian 
gentlemen like ourselves who came to see 
it. When we ventured to suggest the 
expediency of charging a certain honora • 
sium from every visitor, in imitation of 
other exhibitors of palaces, they told us 
of an Irishman, their predecessor in the 
habitation, who became so incensed about 
the matter, that lie would admit no per¬ 
son under half-a-crown, and at last threat¬ 
ened to burn the door for firewood, on 
finding the impossibility of substantiating 
his charges, which he was only pi evented 
from doing at the interference of the 
landlord. ‘‘ But for my part,” said the 
good woman, ns she wiped the dust from 
the Queen’s nose with her apron, “ I 
would scorn any such impositions—and 
I like the door very weel—only, ye see, 
Sir, it's black, and’s nae look of a thing — 
and a good fir-deal door would answer 
our purpose as weel—but the landlord 
will be nae expense, as ye may see by the 
windows, that are maist of them broken 
here she pointed to the large window of 
the apartment, which had been an oriel 
one to the chapel in former timcB, though 
now patched und clouted with rags and 
brown paper, so as almost to exclude the 
light—“ ami I can assure ye, Sir, there’s 
many grand folk come here to see the 
door ; the Qucer-ane Society came a* in 
a bundle ae day,—and maistly every ane 
o’ tlyem had silver spectacles, and were 
ilk ane mair civil than anither,—” &c. 
&c. We were obliged to acknowledge the 
poor woman’s case sufficiently distressing, 
though we could not but think at the same 
tiirie, that she had even more than the 
usual resource of those who ate troubled 
with their visitors—we mean, that she 
"had nothing to 1 do but show them the 
door. 

Nearer the head of Blyth’s Close is an¬ 
other stair, leading up to the first fiat of 
the same tenement, in which there is a 
, large room, apparently a hall, with other 
rooms, all alike remarkable for the height 
of their ceilings. In the centre of almost 
all the ceilings are circular entablatures, 


with coats of arms, and other devices, pi 
stucco, evidently of beautiful workman¬ 
ship, but obscured and rendered unin¬ 
telligible by many successive coats v 1 ' 
whitening, with which they have been 
overlaid by the latter inhabitants. In 
this hall, near the door, are the remains 
of a large antique chimney, built up in 
front, but having still two pillars visible, 
corresponding with modern jambs. We 
were informed by the vety intelligent in¬ 
habitant of this part of the Royal Tone, 
ment, that, when he first lived in the 
house, about twenty years ago, there was 
a smalf iron chain at the bottom of one 
of these pilasters; and the staple by 
which this chain had been attached, was 
pointed out to us still fixed in the wall. 
This it seems had been the customary 
chain, by which our ancestors confined 
the kitchen tongs and poker to their pro¬ 
per places, in primitive times;—and how¬ 
ever ridiculous such a precaution may now 
appear, there is reason to believe that it 
was once extremely necessary,—at once 
to prevent their being used as weapons by 
the domestics, and to protect them front 
the rapacity of our Highland friends, who, 
according to the proverb, considered them 
their own property, on simply finding 
them by the fireside. 

On the opposite side of the close is a 
building, said to have also foitned part ol 
the Queen Regent’s mansion. There is 
no part of it remarkable, except the se¬ 
cond fiat, which is now a coopei’s woik- 
shop. Here we find one vast loom, w itl> 
a high roof, and large windows, loukiiii: 
out into the alley. '1 here is a large doer 
opening out into a sort of balcony in front, 
which is said by the people of the house 
to have been the spot from which the 
priest distributed holy water to the de¬ 
votees in the close below. Here we have 
a very fine and entire baptismal font, to¬ 
gether with a large recess in the opposite 
wall, of superbly ornamented stone work, 
in which the Host was kept in funner 
times, with the sacerdotal plate of the 
establishment, but which is now filled 
with adzes, hummers, formers, and other 
tools appropriate to the humble profession 
of the present occupant. Tradition af¬ 
firms the Queen's dining-room to have 
been in the flat above the chapel; and 
the Queen’s guard.house is pointed out 
in certain cellars now closed up at the 
head of the alley. 

In Tod's Close, a little farther west, is 
another part of the same extensive pre¬ 
mises. A stair enters on the right hand 
about ten yaVds down the close, leading 
to what seem to have been the state apart¬ 
ments of the Palace. It is to be remark¬ 
ed, that Ibis is peculiarly teimed the house 
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of Queen Mary by the inhabitants, while 
the portion we have already described is 
popularly denominated her chapel ,—a dis¬ 
tinction entirely justified by the internal ap- 
jicarance of the different tenements. Here 
there is, however, immediately within the 
door, a font, much resembling those in 
Ulyth's Close, but which, probably, has 
only been one of those domestic reposi¬ 
tories of holy water for the use of the fa¬ 
mily in passing Sut of, and into the house, 
and not adapted for any higher, or more 
sacred purpose. This foht is of the finest 
Gothic structure, and is very entire. At 
the right hand side is' a pillar in the same 
taste, on the top of which, about five feet 
from the ground, there formerly, and till 
within these few years, stood the statue 
of a saint presiding over the font. The 
lobby, in which these curiosities are to be 
seen, is high in the ceiling, and wus very 
extensile before it was diminished by a 
whole apartment having been enclosed 
from it, in which a separate family now 
lesides. A cupboard is shewn in the eas¬ 
tern wall, in which we were told there 
were, till about four years ago, shelves 
exhibiting a great, deal of carved orna¬ 
mental work, which were cleared out, in 
order to complete the conversion the re¬ 
cess was then destined to endure—into 
a coal-hole. One of the apartments in 
this flat is called the Queen's Dcad-lluom , 
having, it seems, been used as a deposito¬ 
ry for the dead previous to interment. 
Till within these few years, this room was 
all painted black, which doleful colour 
may still be observed beneath the thin 
coat of whitening with which the latter 
inhabitants have superseded it. We were 
here informed, that there was in former 
times, a passage of communication be¬ 
tween this part of the Royal mansion and 
the Oratory, or Chapel, in Blyth’s Close, 
embracing the intermediate tenements of 
Nairn’s Close. The lobbies, passages, 
and stair-cases, in this part of the fabric, 
arc of sumptuous spaciousness and ele¬ 
gance. Like the Chapel and Oratory, it 
is divided into small apartments of one 
or two rooms each, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of families in humble life, but Appears 
ta be in general occupied by inhabitants 
of greater respectability than those we 
found in the other. 

The palace of the Queen Regent bears 
nowhere any date, and no records appear 
to exist which could throw light upon its 
origin. It is scarcely possible that it can 
be older than 1544, when the city was 
destroyed by the English; nor can it have 
been erected subsequent to 1559, when 
the Queen »died. Supposing its founda¬ 
tion to have taken place between these 
dates, it may lie considered one of the. 
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oldest private buildings in Edinburgh, It 
may, perhaps, he conjectured, that this 
Palace and Oratory were erected imme¬ 
diately after the above disastrous occasion 
in 1544, when the Palace.of Holyrood- 
house was burnt, and when the Queen 
would naturally seek for a more secure 
habitation within the walls of Edinburgh, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Castle. 

To this we shall aihl the account 
of the “ lodging successively occu¬ 
pied by the Abbot of Mtdrose, Sir 
George Mackenzie, of llosehaugh, 
and Lord Strichen.” 

One of the most interesting old houses 
in Edinburgh is that tenement at the foot’ 
of Striehcn’s Close, High Street, (llrs-t 
alley west of Blackfriars’ Wvnd.) This 
fabric, or some one for w)iich it has been 
substituted, was, at the Iieformation,thc 
town lodging of no less a personage than 
the Abbot or’ Melrose. It had large gar¬ 
dens attached to it, which reached down 
to the Cowgate, and up the opposite de¬ 
clivity to the back of the Kirk of Field- 
garden, which occupied the present line 
of Infirmary-Street; so that it must then 
have been a building of greater import¬ 
ance, and more isolated than now, which 
appears probable from the rareness of 
buildings in this quarter of the city, as 
represented in the old map republished 
by Mr Kirkwood. It is, in all probabili¬ 
ty, the oldest house in this part of the 
High-Street, though not retaining alto¬ 
gether its original form and appearance. 

The numerous houses now built u|wn 
the site of the Abbot's garden, including 
the greater part of Cant's, Dickson's, and 
Robertson's Closes, with a considerable 
portion of the Cowgate, are to this flay 
held in feu of the Magistrates of Edin¬ 
burgh, as come in place of the abbot, by 
virtue of charters granted to them by 
Queen Mary and James VI., which were 
ratified by Parliament. Robertson’s Close, 
which would, be the western boundary of 
the Abbot’s garden, south of the Cowgate, 
was called Melrose Wynd for a century 
after the Reformation, from the circum¬ 
stance of the ground having Originally lie- 
longed to the above ecclesiastic. 

The Abbot of Melrose’s house after¬ 
wards belonged to, and was possessed by, 
a still greater personage, vfx. Sir George 
Mackenzie, King’s Advocate for Scotland 
during the reigns of Charles II. and Jdines 
II.—who, though the most learned and 
virtuous man of his time, has been brand¬ 
ed with ignominy by the popular voice,' 
on account of the share which his office 
compelled him to take in the prosecution 
of the fanatical delinquents of that un- 
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happy time. He got a charter of this 
house from the Magistrates on the 9th 
of March 1677, in which it is thus de¬ 
scribed : “ Tjiat tenement of land, or 
great buildings commonly called the Ab¬ 
bot of Melrose's lodging, presently pos¬ 
sessed by the said Sir George Mackenzie, 
with the pertinents thereof, formerly be¬ 
longing to the said Abbot of Melrose, 
lying in the burgh, on the south side of 
the High-Street thereof, bounded by the 
lands of the umquhile Robert Hynd, and 
the umquhile Earl of Morton, on the east. 
Cant’s Clot'j on the west,” &c. It also 
appears, from old writings and charters 
connected with the house, that the tene¬ 
ment fronting the street, by which it was 
bounded on the north, had been, before 
the Reformation, the lodging of the Pro¬ 
vost of Crichton, an ecclesiastical dignitary 
of great importance. But the Provost’s 
lodging is now entirely gone, and the 
present edifice fronting the 6treet is com¬ 
paratively modern. Perhaps the circum¬ 
stance of these two ecclesiastics’ houses, 
and that of the Bishop of Orkney, on the 
opposite side of the High-Street, being all 
so near to Blackfriar’s Wynd, which was 
a perfect nest of churchmen, may con¬ 
firm the theory of this spot having been 
remarkable in ancient times for the resi¬ 
dence of the religious. 

On the death of Sir George Mackenzie’s 
only son, in 1707, his estates devolved, 
after a long course of keen litigation, upon 
the second Earl of Bute, his grandson by 
the eldest daughter, whose widow, (Lady 
Anne Campbell, only sister of the great 
John Duke of Argyle,) married in 1731, 
for her second husband, Alexander Fraser 
of Strichen, a Lord of Session and Justi¬ 
ciary, and General of tne Scottish Mint, 
whom we accordingly find occupying this 
house during a great part of the last cen¬ 
tury. The Close, which - had before this 
time been called Rosehaugh Close, in ho¬ 
nour of Sir George Mackenzie, was now 
designated Stricheu’s Close, which name 
it stUl retains. 

Lord Strichen, besides his descent from 
Simon, fifth Lord Lovat, was allied to 
many noble families, in particular those 
of Moray, Lauderdale, and Crawford. 
He was uterine* brother to the celebrated 
John Earl of Crawford, who was the 
most geherous, the most gallant, the bra¬ 
vest, and the finest nobleman of the time. 
He was admitted a Lord of Session 6th 
June 1730, and filled that situation with 
great respectability UU his death, 16th 
Februaw-1775. 

v <Lord Strichen was remarkable for hav¬ 
ing sat tfaie unusually long period of forty- 
'five years on the Bench. At the time of 
the Douglas cavise,(1768,) be was the 
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oldest Judge on the Bench,—being of no 
less than twenty-four years longer stand¬ 
ing than any of . his brethren. He was 
the last of an old school , long antecedent 
to what the present generation consider 
as such. Being in 1736 appointed a Lord 
of Justiciary, he went to Inverness on the 
Autumn Circuit, and was met, a few 
miles from town, by his kinsman the 
celebrated Lord Lovat, (i attendcd by a 
great retinue, who conducted him into 
town, amidst the acclamations of the in¬ 
habitants, all of whom rejoiced to see 
their countryman returning to them in 
such an honourable capacity. 

The house next to Lord Strichen’s on 
the east was' possessed by John Grieve, 
Esq., merchant in Edinburgh, Lord Pro¬ 
vost of the city in 1782. , He afterwards 
removed from it to a house in Prince’s- 
Street, front of Ilanovcr-Street, where he 
became instrumental in raising the Earth¬ 
en Mound, the east side of which, where 
it was commenced, may be observed to 
be a little eastward of the line of Hanover- 
Street, and opposite Provost Grieve’s 
door, being particularly intended for the 
convenience of this gentleman. Lord 
Strichen’s house is in much the same or¬ 
der in which he left it, and may be con¬ 
sidered a good and tolerably entire speci¬ 
men of the houses inhabited by the great 
about forty years ago. It finally became 
the property of Mr Walker of Coates, 
who sold it to Mr Johnstone, its present 
proprietor and part possessor. 

There are some curious memora¬ 
bilia of the West Bow. We extract 
the following: 

In early times, it appears, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the West Bow were peculiarly 
zealous in the cause of the Covenant. 
Pitcairne, Pennycuik, and other poets of 
the Cavalier or Jacobite faction, distin¬ 
guish the matrons of this street by sati¬ 
rical epithets, such as the “ Bowhead- 
Saints,” the “ godly plants of the Bow- 
head,” &c. We also see that many of 
the polemical pamphlets and sermons of 
the Presbyterian divines since this pe¬ 
riod, have been published in the Bow. 

By far the most curious publications 
of the latter sort, were those of ohc Wil¬ 
liam Mitchell, a crazed White-iron-smith, 
who lived in a cellar at the Bow-head, 
and occasionally held forth as an orator 
or preacher. What his peculiar tenets 
were we do not strictly know, but under, 
stand them to have been (bunded upon 
the opinions held by the rigid party of the 
Church of Scotland before the Revolution. 
■i/lr Mitchell was altogether 'a strange 
mixture of fanaticism, madness, and hu¬ 
mour. He published many pamphlets 
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ami single sheets, , very full of amusing 
nonsense, and generally adorned with a 
wooden cut of the Mitchell arms. Some 
of his poetry was re-printed about twenty 
years ago, hy Messrs Oliver & Boyd, in 
small parcels, and sold at one peftny- His 
verses possess humour, equal to that,of 
(his contemporary) Allan Ramsay’s, but 
are debased by great coarseness and ob- 
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himself as a much wiser man than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, all the Cler¬ 
gymen of his native country, qnd even 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh ! One of 
his last productions was a phmphlet oft 
the murder of Captain Porteous, which 
he concludes by saying, in the true spirit 
of a Camcronian martyr, “If the King 
and CJergy gar hang me for writing this, 


the “ King’s Court is .-ix times bigger than 
the King of Britain’s; his guards have 
all feathers in their hats, and their horse¬ 
tails are to their heels; and their king 
is one of the best-favoured hoys that you 
can look upon,—blythe lyke, with black 
hair; and all his people are better na- 
tured in general than the Scots or Eng¬ 
lish, except the priests. Their women 
seem to be modest, for they have no far- 
dingaics. The greatest wonder I saw in 
France, was to see the braw people fall 
dow n on their knees on the clarty ground, 
when the priest comes by carrying the 
cross, to give a sick person the sacra¬ 
ment.” 

The Tinklarian Doctor (for such was 
his popular appellation,) appears to have 
been fully acquainted with an ingenious 
expedient, which we observe practised by 
many publishers of juvenile toy-hooks in 
our own day,—namely, that of self-recom- 
mendation. As in certain sage little histo¬ 
ries of Tommy & Harry, King Pepin, &c., 
we are sure to find that “ the good boy 
who loved his lessons” always bought 
his books from ll kind, good, old Mr J. 
Newberry, at the Corner of 5>t. Paul s 
Church Yard, where the greatest assort-^ 
inent of nice books- for good boys and' 
nirls is always to be had,”—so, in the 
works of Mr Mitchell, we find some sly,, 
encomium Upon the Tinklarian doctor 
constantly peeping forth; and in the ’ 
pamphlet from which we made the above ‘ 
extract, wc have, moreover, A plentiful 
advertisement or pulf of his professional 
excellence as a white-smith. 11 1 httVft) 
he says," “ a good penrfy-wortb of pewter 
spoons, fine like silver, none.such made 
in Edinburgh, and silked pocks for wiggs, 
and French' white pearl beady**AH to be 
sold for little or nothing.”/. Vide “A 
Part of the works of that tynifte-.it Divine 
and Historian, Doctor William Mitchell, 


for, whatever may be said, there is fully 
as much pleasure and advantage, as pain 
and loss, in*what sectarians arc pleased 
to call martyrdpm. - 

The abode*of this singular enthusiast 
has been pointed out to us, as that low 
cellar on the west side of the Bow-head, 
(No. 19,) now occupied by Mrs Philip, a 
dealer in small wares; here he is sd*d to 
have delivered his lectures to the eleves 
of the Boxv-hend University. 

The profession of which the Tinklarian 
Doctor subscribed himself a member lias 
long been predominant in the West Bow. 
We see, frftm a preceding extract, that it 
reckoned dagger-makers among its wor¬ 
thy denizens in the reign of James VI.; 
but this trade has long been happily ex¬ 
tinct every where ill Scotland,; though 
their less formidable brethren the white, 
sftliths, copper-smiths, and pewterers, 
have continued down to our own day to 
keep almost unrivalled possession of the 
Bow. Till -within these few years there 
was scarcely a shop in this crooked street 
occupied by other tradesmen; and we 
can easily imagine, that the noise of so 
many hammermen pent up in a narrow 
thoroughfare would ba extremely annoy¬ 
ing. So remarkable was it for this, that 
country people used to ask any acquaint¬ 
ance lately returnld from town, if he went 
to hear “ the tinklers o’ the Bow,”— 
reckoning them to form one of the most 
remarkable curiosities of Auld Reekie. 
Yet, however disagreeable their clattering 
might seem to the inhabitants of the 
peaceful plain, we are, credibly informed, 
that the peoRte.VhQ lived in Jhe West 
Bow became perfectly habituated to the 
noise, and felt no inconvenience whatever 
from its' ceaseless operation, upon their 
ears. ' Nayi* they rather experienced in¬ 
convenience from ife;,cessation, and only 
felt annoyed when afi/ period of rest ar- 
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of the customary noise which commenced 
at that hour on work days. It is also af¬ 
firmed, that when the natives of the West 
Bow removed to another part of the town, 
beyond the Teach of these dulcet sounds, 
which so long had given music to their 
morning dreams, sleep was entirely out 
of the question for some weeks, till they 
got habituated to the quiescence of their 
new neighbourhood. An old gentleman 
once told us, that having occasion to lodge 
for a short time in the West Bow, he 
found the incessant clanking extremely 
disagreeable, und at last entered into a 
paction w ith some of the workmen in his 
immediate neighbourhood, who promised 
to let him have another hour bf quiet sleep 
in the mornings, for the consideration of 
some such matter as half-a-crown to drink 
on Saturday night. The next day hap¬ 
pening (out of his knowledge) to be some 
species of Saint Monday, his annoyers did 
not work at all; but such was the force 
of a habit acquired even in three or four 
days, that our friend awoke precisely at 
the moment when the hammers used to 
commence ; and he was glad to get his 
bargain cancelled as soon as possible, for 
fear of another morning’s want of disturb¬ 
ance.—Such a dispersion has taken place 
in this modern Babel, within the Iasi few 
years, that there are no\V (1824) only two 
tin-plate workers in the whole Bow. 

Nor must we omit the account of 
the “ Templar's Lands.” 

At the foot of the West Bow, on the 
west side,—on the east side of the Grass- 
market, running from nearly the middle 
of the Bow and terminating .at the Cow- 
gate-head,—on the south-east corner of 
the Grassmarkct, terminating at the Gray 
Friars’ Gate,—and at the foot and ea6t 
side of the Castle WyndJ—are numerous 
tenements, which being built upon ground 
originally the property of the 'Knights 
Templars, were distinguished in former 
times by small crosses planted on their 
fronts and gables. These have of late 
years gradually disappeared, and there is 
now only one edifice^so distinguished. A 
lew Temple lands are also-scattered up 
and down the noTth side of the Grass- 
market. ' 

The Templars, to - whom these lands 
originally belonged, came into Scotland 
in the reign of David i!, and were not 
long in the country till they attained as 
great a proportion of the wealth . and 
pdwer of the'state as they had previous¬ 
ly appropriated to themselves in every 
other European country. There was 1 
scarcely a,parish wherein they had.not 
eijfrer lands, faring or houses. In EdTn- 
hurgh n great many buildings belonged,, 


to them. When any of their grounds 
were feued out to secular persons, it was 
strictly a part of the bargain, that the 
houses erected thereon should wear the 
badge of their order, in token of their su¬ 
periority over the ground, and of the te¬ 
nants being liable to answer only to their 
Courts. Thus they exercised a jurisdic¬ 
tion over their own lands, distinct from 
ail other authorities. 

In the yeaf 13l2, Fope Clement V. in 
a general council held at Vienne in 
France, suppressed the order of the 
Knights Templars, on account of the li¬ 
centiousness and ulleged criminality of 
their conduct; decreeing at the same time 
all their property, of whatever description, 
to be given to the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem. These Knights, 
who were nearly of the same description 
with the Templars, continued in posses¬ 
sion of the lands in Scotland till the Re¬ 
formation, when all religious orders were 
suppressed. Their entire possessions in 
Scotland were then granted by Queen 
Mary to Sir James Sandilands, the last 
preceptor of their order in Scotland. He 
was appointed to this high office in 1538, 
but embraced the principles of the Re¬ 
formers in 1552, and resigned all the 
property of the order into Queen Mary’s 
hands, who, m consideration of his great 
merit and services, erected these Temple 
Lands into the Barony of Torpbichen in 
his favour. This grant was burdened 
with the payment of 10,000 golden crowns 
and an annual feu-duty of 500 merks, 
which rendered the Queen’s gift of little 
value, all things considered. He w.is 
succeeded in his title ami estate by his 
grand-nephew, James Sandilands of Cal- 
Mer, ancestor of the present Lord Tor- 
phichen. 

In 1617, the Temple Lands and tene¬ 
ments in Mid-Lothian, with most part 
of the Barony of Torphichen, were ac¬ 
quired by the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, then Lord Binning, and by 
him erected into the regality of- Drem. 
This regality finally came into the pos¬ 
session of the Hon. John Hamilton, great- 
great-great grandson of the above, who 
was obliged to dispose of his right of supe¬ 
riority over the Lands in 174-7, when the' 
hereditable jurisdictions were abolished 
by Act of Parliamunt. For the superio¬ 
rity of Drem he demanded the compen¬ 
satory sum of £.3000, but received' only 
£.1500. Previous to this period, tHe Ba¬ 
ron of Drem had been iu the habit of ex¬ 
ercising all the judicial rights with which 
he was invested, over the inhabitants of 
the few tenements at the-foot of the West 
-Bo% his bailiff holding occasional .courts 
in any of the houses he pleased to pitch 
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upon ; and as several artizans, not free of 1 
the trades of Edinburgh, were harboured 
in this place, it was a great eye-sore to 
the Magistrates and Town Council. Large 
sums had been frequently offered by them 
for tlrq Baton’s right, but never accepted; 
and it was a subject of great triumph and 
exultation, when the act of 1747 at 
length rid them of the grievance without 
the least experwe. 

Opposite to the ffat-roofed fcm pie 
Land on which the cross is still to be 
seen, is an alley termed Campbell’s, or 
Hunter’s Close, and which also goes, we 
understand, by several other names. It 
was over the mouth of this close that 
Captain Porteous was hanged, upon a 
dyer’s pole, which projected straight out 
into the street. 

The following ludicrous incident 
happened to a well-known Judge, 
while an inhabitant in one of the 
houses of the Luckenbooths. 

While Lord Coalstoun lived in this 
house, a strange accident one morning 
befell him. It was at that time the cus¬ 
tom for Advocates, and no'less forjudges, 
to dress themselves in gown, wig, and 
cravat, at their own houses, and to walk 
in a sort of state, thus rigged out, with 
their cocked hats in their -hands, to the 
Parliament House. They usually break¬ 
fasted early, and when dressed, were \n 
the habit of leaning over their parlour 
windows, for a few minutes before St. 
Giles' bell sounded the starting peal of a 
quarter to nine, enjoying the agreeable 
morning air, and perhaps discussing the 
news of the day, or the debauches of the 
-preceding evening, with a neighbouring 
Advocate, on the opposite side of the al¬ 
ley. In this manner, the Advocates* 
Close, or even one less tilled with the 
sons of Themis, would sometimes resem¬ 
ble a modem coffee-room more than any 
thing else. It so happened, that one 
morning, while Lord Coalstoun was pre¬ 
paring to enjoy his matutinal treat, two 
girls, who lived in the second flat above, 
were amusing themselves with a kitten, 
which, in thoughtless sport, they had 
swung over the window, by a coni tied 
round its middle, and hoisted for some 
time up and down, till the creature was 
getting rather dcspdtate with its exer¬ 
tions. In this crisis, his Lordship pop¬ 
ped his head out of the window directly 
below that from which the kitten swung, 
little suspecting, good easy man, what a 
danger impended, like the sword of Dio¬ 
nysius, over his head, hung, too, by a 

sjnglc_not Aair* ’tis true, but scarcely 

more responsible material—gurfSr 
when down came the exasperated animal - 


at full career, directly upon his senatorial 
wig. No sooner did the girls perceive 
what sort of a landing-place their kitten 
had found, than in terror and surprise 
they began to draw it up; .but this mea¬ 
sure was now too late, for along with 
the animal, up also came the Judge’s 
wig, fixed full in its determined talons. 
His Lordship’s surprise on finding hjs 
wig lifted oft' his head, was redoubled, 
when, on looking up, he perceived it 
dangling its way upwards, without any 
means, visible to him, by which its mo- 
tfons might be accounted for. The as¬ 
tonishment, the dread, the almost awe of 
the Senator below*—the half mirth, half 
terror of the girls above,—together with 
the fierce and relentless energy of re¬ 
tention on the part of puss between, 
altogether formed a scene to which lan¬ 
guage cannot do justice, but which George 
Cruickshank might perhaps embody with 
considerable effect, in one of those ini¬ 
mitable sketches which he is pleased to 
call Points of Humour. It was a joke 
soon explained und pardoned; hut as¬ 
suredly the perpetrators of it did after¬ 
wards get many lengthened injunction 
from their parents, never again to fish 
over the window, with such a bait, for 
honest men’s wigs. 

We cannot pass the “ Aedes Joan- 
nis Patersoni, the account of which 
is extremely interesting. 

In the “ Selects Poemata" of Dr Pit¬ 
cairn, we find a distich “ In aides Joan. 
Patersoni,” to the following effect:— 

“ Cum victor lutlo, Scotia qui proprius, esset. 
Ter trea victores post redimltos avos, 
Patersonus, hmno tunc educcbat In altum 
I lane, quae victores tot tulit unu, tlomus 

.which may be thus translated, “In the 
year when Patersonc won the prize in 
golfing, a game peculiar to the Scotch, 
in which his ancestors had nine times 
gained the same distinction, he raised 
this lofty house from the ground,—a vic¬ 
tory more honourable than all the rest,” 
To this a note’ of illustration is found at 
the 238th page of thq 1st volume of Gil- 
l»ert Stuart’s " Edinburgh Magazine and 
Review,” published 1774,—to the follow¬ 
ing effect s “ This seems the least spirited 
of all the epigrams of Pitcairn. It has 
the good fortune to be recorded in gold 
letters on the house itself, near the foot 
of the Canongate, almost opposite to 
Queensberry House. Tt is probable that 
what the Doctor meant as a jest, Pater- 
sone believed to be a serious panegyric.” 

Tradition gives a somewhat ; dlfffertht 
Colour to this circumstance.' . Among 
many stories which \ye qjtve heard re- 
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latcil, the following seems the most pio- 
bable. During the residence of the Duke 
of York in Edinburgh, of which we have 
already given a sketch, that prince fre¬ 
quently resorted to Leith Links, in order 
to enjoy the sport of golfing, of which 
he was very fond. Two English noble¬ 
men, who followed his court, and who 
boasted ot their expertness in golfing, 
were one day debating the question with 
his Koval Highness, whether that amuse¬ 
ment were peculiar to Scotland or Eng¬ 
land; and having some difficulty in com¬ 
ing to an issue on the subject, it was pro¬ 
posed to decide the question by an ap¬ 
peal to the game itself; the Engli-Inn 'ii 
agreeing to rest the legitimacy of tli.'ir 
national pretensions as goiters, together 
with a large sum of money, on the result 
of a match, to be played with his lLnal 
Highness and any Scotsman he could 
bring foiward. The Duke, whose gi eat 
aun at that tune u.is popularity, thinking 
this no bad oppoi tuiiity both for asset ting 
his claims to the character of a Scotch¬ 
man, and for flattering a national preju- 
ihce, immediately accepted the challenge ; 
and, in the meantime, caused diligent 
inquiry to lie made, as to where the most 
efficient puitner could be found. The 
person recommended to him for this pur¬ 
pose was a poor man, named John Pa- 
tersone, a i-hoemaker, who was not only 
the best golf-plater of his day, but whose 
ancestors had been equally celebrated from 
time immemorial. On the matter being 
explained to him, Patersone expressed 
great unwillingness to enter into a match 
of such consequence; but, on the Duke 
encouraging him, he promised to do liis 
best. The match was played, in which 
the Duke and Ins humble partner were 
of course victorious; and the latter was 
dismissed with a reward couesponding to 
the importance of his service—being an 
equal share of the stake played for. With 
this money he immediately built a com¬ 
fortable house in the Canongate, in the 
wall of which the Duke caused a stone to 
lie placed, bearing the arms of the fa¬ 
mily of Patersone, surmounted by a crest 
and motto, appropriate to the distinction 
whicli its owner had acquired as a golfer. 

Dr Pitcairn, w ho would naturally take 
an interest in this transaction, appears 
to have commemorated John Patersonc’s 
achievement, by the stanza which we 
have quoted. The plain flat slab upon 
which the epigram was engraved, is still 
to be seen in the front wall of the second 
flat of the house, though the gilding men¬ 
tioned In the note is now gone. Under 
the distich there is placed a singular 
motto, vis., “ I hate no person,” which, 
as improves to be an anagrammatical trans. 


1 position of the letters contained in the 
words “ John Patersone,” leaves no room 
for doubt as to the name of the hero who 
figures in the several legends to which tl> .■ 
fact in question has given rise. 

The coat of arms alluded to is placed 
near the top of the house, and hears—. 
three pelicans vulncd—on a chief .three 
mullets—Crest—a dexter hand grasping 
a golf-club—Motto “ Fa and sine.” 

Part Third contains some original 
anecdotes of the Pmollett family, of 
the celebrated novelist himself, and of 
the characteis in Humphry Chnkn , 
to which, notwithstanding the length 
of the preceding extracts, we gladlv 
give a place. The town residence of 
this family was at the head of Pi 
John’s Stioet. 

We have mentioned, pmsih/, m an 
early part of this work, the town resi¬ 
dence of the Smollett family, at the head 
of St. John-Street,-— “ the second liat ot 
the tenement facing the Canongate, en¬ 
tered by a common stair behind, imme¬ 
diately within the pend.” We aie in¬ 
duced to make it the head o( a separate 
article, in order to give a few oiigmal 
anecdotes of t'je family, of Smollett him¬ 
self, and of the characters m “ Humphry 
Clinker.” 

The novelist’s mother passed several 
years of her widowhood in this house. 
She was n proud, ill-natured-looking 
woman; but her temper was m reality 
much better than Iiit physiognomy be¬ 
spoke. She was enthusiastically devoted 
,10 cards. One of the magisti otes of Edin¬ 
burgh, who was a tallow-chandler, pay. 
ing her a visit one evening, she saluted 
him with, “ Come avva’, bailie, mid tab* 
a trick at the cartes.”—“ Troth, madam,’ 
says he, “ I ha’ na a bawbee i’ my 
pouch.”—“ Tut, mail, ne’er mind that; 
let us play for a pund o’ can’le!” She 
was a shrewd, intelligent, and what one 
might call a clever old lady. She had a 
very high nose. 

During his last visit to Edinburgh,_ 

the visit which occasioned Humphry 
Clinker,—the Doctor lived in his mother’s 
house. A person who recollects of seeing 
him there, describes him as dressed in 
black clothes, tall, and extremely hand¬ 
some, but quite unlike the portraits foist¬ 
ed upon the public at the fronts of his 
works, all of which are disclaimed by his 
relations. The unfortunate truth is, that 
the world is in possession of no genuine 
likeness of Smollett! He was very peev¬ 
ish, an account of the ill health to which 
he had been so long a martyr, and used 
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to complain much of a severe uUcious tion, taken verbatim from the original in 
disorder in his arm. ' Lord Karnes’ hand-writing, now in the 

llis wife, as we know from authority, possession of a relative of the novelist, 
v, as a Creole, with a dork complexion, who is quite capable of appreciating so 
though, upon the whole, rather pretty,— curious and valuable a document, 
a line lady, but a silly woman. It is not “ No circumstance is trivial in the his- 
true, what has sometimes been said) that tory of eminent men ! Behold, Passen- 
she.was the Talitha Bramble of the novel, ger! the birth-place of Tomas Smoi- 
Theie can he little doubt that Matthew LETT, who by nature was destined to 
Bramble was intended for himself. Jerry banish spleen, and promote cheerfulness, 
Melford was a picture of his sister’s son, sweet halm of life 1 Ilis gTavc, alas ! is 
Major Telfer. Lkldy was bis own daugh- in a distant country, 
ter, who was destined by her friends to “ How dismally opposite is an Alexan- 
marry the Major, but died, to the inex- der or a Louis, men destined by nature 
pressible grief of her father, before that for depressing the spirits of their ftllow- 
scheme "was accomplished. The beautiful creatures, and for desolating the earth ! 

Miss 11 - n, whom Jerry admired so “ This Pillar, erected by James Swot- 

much in the gay circles of Edinburgh, i.ett of Bonhill, is not for his cousin, 
was Miss Eleonoia Kenton, daughter of who possesses a more noble Monument 
Kenton of Lamerton, and Lady Susan in his literary production?, but for thee, 
Montgomery, one of the Jacobme Conn- O Traveller! If literary fame be thy 
tess of Eglintoune’s pretty daughters, ruling passion, emulation will enliven thy 
The object of Jeiry’s admiiatiim was genius: Indulge the hope of a Monunicn- 
therefore a beauty by a sort of jus ilivi- tal Pillar, and, by ardent application, thou 
until , or divine right; it being just as mayest come to merit the splendid te- 
much a matter of course for the daughters ward.” 

and grand-daugliters of old Lady Eglin- When Smollett was con lined in the 
toune to inherit her personal charms as King’s Bench prison for the libel upon 
for-a legitimate male heir to succeed to Admiral Knowles, lie formed an intimacy 
an estate*, a title, or a throne*. A sister with the celebrated Tenducci. This mclo- 
of Miss K. Kenton married Mr Telfer, dious singing bird had recently got his wings 
cider brother of the Major, who after- clipped by his creditor-, and was mewed 
wards took the name of Smollett, in order up m the same cage with the novelist, 
to succeed to the estate. She herself was Smollett’s friendship proceeded to such a 
wedded to Mr Sharpe of Hoddam, and height, that he paid his debts from In - 
thus became the mother of Charles Kirk- own purse, and procured him his liberty. 
Patrick Sharpe, Esqi, a gentleman whose Tenducci afterwards visited Scotland, and 
“■ ingenious and indefatigable” exertions was one night singing in a private circle, 
in the cause of virtu, entitle him to the when somebody told him that a lady pre- 
desjgnutioii of The Scottish Walpole. sent was a near relation of his benefactor; 

Dr Andeison, in his life of Smollett, upon which the grateful Italian prostrated 
speaking of the pillar erected to the no- himself before her, kissed her hands, and 
velist’s memory at Bonhill, says, at page acted so many iantu*-;ic extravagance 
137, Loul Kume-, himself. Dr Moore after the foreign fashion, that -lie was 
informs us, wrote an inscription in Eng- put extremely out of lountenance. 
a ljsh for this pillar, of which the late Lieut. 

Colonel Smollett shewed him a copy ; but 
the Latin one was preferred. Though 
the f,.ct seems to be indisputable, yet it 
is remarkable, that Lord Kaines, neitliet 
at that time, nor any future period, ever 
mentioned this English inscription to his She was of small stature, had been 
friend and neighbour, Mr Ramsay of Och- thought a beauty, and retained, in ad- 
tertyre.”—Boswell also mentions in his vuneed old age, much of her youthful 
“ Journal,” that Lord Karnes proposed delicacy of features and complexion, llei 
.such mi inscription, and* that upon its countenance bore a remaikablv sweet and 
being spoken of to Johnson, the idea of pleasing expression; she was always 
any thing but a Latin one met with the smiling, or, as a fanciful fiieud once 
lexicographer’s contempt. No mention remarked in describing her, she seemed 
is made, however, of Lord Kames having to Ik* constantly pronouncing the word— 
•wtilten an English inscription; and in- pears! Her head was line, somewhat 
deed tile fact that he did so, has never low above, and projecting far behind. 
I«*n more than conjectured by the pub- When at home, her dress was a Ted sflk 
lie. We can now* bring the truth tolight, gown, with milled culls, and ' sleeve^ 
by producing ;i copy of the actual mscrip- pu< ktred like a man’s shirt,— a . flp.nvp 


In Part Fourth there are many in¬ 
teresting particulars of “ Last Cen¬ 
tury Characters.” We shall confine 
ourselves to two ; and, first, of Lady 
Lovat. 
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encircling the head, with a weii-cap laid 
across it, falling down over the cheeks, 
and tied under the chin,—her hair dressed 
and powdered,—a double muslin hand¬ 
kerchief round the neck and bosom,— 
Inmiucr.beads ,—a white lawn apron, edg¬ 
ed witri lace,—black stockings with red 
guihcts,~h lgh - heeled shoes. She usually 
went abroad in a chair.—as we have been 
informed by the daughter of a lady who 
was one of the Inst inhabitants of the 
New Town, and whom Lady Lovat re¬ 
gularly visited there, once every three 
month*. As her chair devolved fiom the 
head of Blackfriars’ Wynd, uny one who 
saw her sitting in it, so neat, and fresh, 
and clean, would have taken her for a 
queen m wax-work, pasted up in a glass 
ease. 

Her ladyship was the fifth daughter of 
the Honourable John Campbell of Mam- 
inore, who was second soil of Archibald 
ninth Earl of Argyll, and brother of the 
first Duke. She was born, as she her¬ 
self used to tell her friends, in the year 
ten , that is, 1710 i consequently at the 
period of her death, in 1796, she was 
eighty-six years of age. Like many other 
Scottish ladies of quality in her time, she 
received a very imperfect education, and, 
v hat will appear v eiy strange to the ac¬ 
complished ladies of the present age, ac¬ 
tually could not write, till advanced in 
life, when she acquired the art at her own 
hands, without the assistance of a mas¬ 
ter. In her youth she had been fre¬ 
quently in London with her noble rela¬ 
tions, and yet had received no instruction 
in this common and familiar branch of 
education. She afterwards attained to 
have a neat hand, but could never spell 
properly. 

, She w as residing at Barnbougle Castle, 
with her sister Lady lloseberry, when 
Lord Lovat first paid his addresses to 
her. Knowing his bad character, (his 
lordship, in his first connexion, had not 
been particularly uxorious,) and disliking 
his person, she rejected him with abhor¬ 
rence. But his suit being, it is sup¬ 
posed, favoured by the young lady's rela¬ 
tions, he did. not give up his point; and, 
it is said, he finally laid a scheme for the 
accomplishment of his desites, which, if 
our talc be true in all its circumstances, 
adds another crime to the dark list al¬ 
ready arrayed against him. He address¬ 
ed a letter to Miss Campbell, • as from her 
mother, informing her that die was just 
come to town, and was then lying dan¬ 
gerously ill in a lodging in the Lawn- 
marlket, which was particularly describ- 
ed t and the letter concluded with an 
earnest request, that Primrose would iin- 
mediately come to see and attend her, 


Lady Roscberry ordered the carriage to 
he instantly got ready, and urged her sis¬ 
ter to hasten to her mother. On arriv¬ 
ing in the Lawnmarket at the house de¬ 
scribed, w hich was down a elosr, a servant 
made his appearance, received tbC young 
lady’s luggage, and showed the way up 
stairs; meanwhile, the carriage was.dis¬ 
missed. On entering the house, what 
was Miss Campbell's surprise, when, in¬ 
stead of her mother, she was introduced 
to the presence of the detested Lovat, 
who immediately proceeded to entreat 
her love ! She declared, with tears and 
protestations, lier aversion to his hand ; 
but he only persisted the more earnestly, 
and, to increase her distress, told her 
that she was now in a house of bad fame, 
from which, after it should be known, 
in whose company she had been, it would 
he impossible again to go forth into de¬ 
cent society. She, however, continued to 
resist his solicitations, till a hopeless con¬ 
finement of several days reduced her to 
despair, when she at last consented to 
the match. 

After the nuptials, Lord Lovat took 
her to the north, and proceeded to treat 
her with all the cruelty which he had ■ex¬ 
ercised towards his former spouse. She 
was locked up in a room by herself, from 
which she was not peimitted to come 
forth even at meal-times. He would not 
permit her to sit at table with himself, 
but sent her a scanty supply of coarse 
food, which she was obliged to devour in 
solitary confinement. When pregnant 
of her son Archibald, his lordship some- 
times came into the room, and told her 
sternly, that, if she should give birth to 
n female child, he would “ put it on the 
hack of the fire ” 

Lord Lovat’s son by his first wife, u ho 
was not much older than Archibald, was 
a very sickly child; and, w hen his lord- 
ship went to the lowland*, he usually tolj^ 
his unhappy spouse, that, if he found 
cither of the boys dead when he return¬ 
ed, he would shoot her through the head. 
The result was, that she made their 
health her only care and study, and, by 
dint of good nursing, recovered her pin¬ 
ing step-son, who ever after acknowledg¬ 
ed her kindness as the means of saving 
his life, and looked up to her with all the 
filial reverence due to a real parent. Lady 
Lovat at that period acquired habits 
which she never afterwards lost, and, to 
the end of her long life, was noted among 
her friends and dependants, for her skill 
as an “ old Lady of the Faculty.” 

' The means by which she escaped from 
the cruel jurisdiction of her husband, 
were, wp believe, singular. Getting pos¬ 
session pf writing materials, she addressed 
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a letter to her friends, informing them 
of her dreadful situation,—rolled it up 
in a clew of yarn,,—and dropped it over 
the window to a confidential person, who 
conveyed it to its destination. Upon the 
Interference of her own family, a separa¬ 
tion soon after took place. 

Lard Lovat seems to have sunk into 
a sort of despondency after she left him ; 
for we have heft'd, that he lay two years 
in bed previous to the Rebellion. When 
the news of the Prince’s landing was 
communicated to him, he started up, and 
cried, “ Lassie, ■bring me my brogues— 
I’ll rise noo!” 

When Lord Lovat was confined in the 
Tower, previous to his trial, his lady, 
forgetting all her injuries, and thinking 
only of her duty as a wife, proposed to 
come to London and attend him in per¬ 
son. But he returned an answer, in which 
though he professed gratitude and affec¬ 
tion, he positively rejected her oifer, 
which, he said, he could not take advan¬ 
tage of, after what had happened., This, 
her ladyship afterwards said, was the only 
occasion of his ever addressing her in lan¬ 
guage appropriate to the conjugal relation 
which she bore to him. 

After his death, there arose some de¬ 
mur about her jointure, which was only 
£. 190 per annum. It was not paid to 
her for several years, during which, being 
destitute of other resources, she lived with 
one of her sisters. Some of her nume¬ 
rous friends—among the rest. Lord Stri- 
chen — offered her the loan of. money, to 
purchase a house, and suffice for present 
maintenance. But she did not chuse to 
encumber herself with debts which she 
had no certain prospect of repaying. At 
length the dispute about her jointure was 
settled in a favourable manner, and her 
ladyship received in a lump the whole 
amount of past dues, out of which she 
expended £.500 in purchasing a house at 
the head of Blnckfriars’ Wynd, and a 
further sum upon a suit of plain substan¬ 
tial furniture for the same. 

Her ladyship was charitable in the high¬ 
est degree ; and it would astonish a mo¬ 
dern dowager, to know how much good 
she contrived to do with her small join¬ 
ture. With £.190, it is said, • she was 
much more generally admired for her be- 
ncvolence, than the late lady of Lovat, 
who had a jointure of £.4000. Had 
not the necessaries of life been much 
cheaper in those days than in ours, it is 
impossible to imagine the rrteans by which 
she contrived to be so universally liberal. 
She kept a waiting-ftiaid, a cook, and a 
foot-boy; and gave protection' to all the 
destitute ladles of rank, who pleased to 
come about hoi. Scarcely a day pa&cd 


without its guest; and she, in a manner, 
kept open house for all si/es, sexes, and 
descriptions of Highland cousins, even 
unto the tenth generation, who happen¬ 
ed to visit Edinburgh. Xll were sure 
Of a good homely dinner at lady Lo- 
vat’s ; and not only was her tea-table ac¬ 
cessible to every stupid old crone about 
town, but, whenever her ladyship heard 
of any respectable gentlewoman, who had 
the misfortune to be left unprovided for 
by their relations, she would seek them 
out, offer her house as their future home, 
and treat them quite as her equals or 
friends. The Honourable Mrs Elphin- 
stone, or t/ie. Mistress , as she was ca'lcd, 
lived with Lady Lovat on this footing 
for many years. She was the daughter 
of Sir Gilbert Fleming of Farm, one of 
the oldest and most respectable Scottish 
Baronets, and was left without provision 
by her husband, the Master of Elphin- 
stone. Lady Lovat took this unfortunate 
person home, assigned her certain apart¬ 
ments in her house, and, till the day of 
her death, treated her with the kindness 
ahd respect due to her birth and misfor¬ 
tunes. Her ladyship, also, at one time, 
gave protection to her niece, 1 ,ady Doro¬ 
thy Primrose, to whom she assigned one 
half of her house, namely, that p.nt which 
fronted to the High-Street, while she con¬ 
tented herself with the apartments be¬ 
hind, ,of which the windows looked into 
Blarkfriars’Wynd. It will beobseried 
from this, that her ladyship’s house ex¬ 
tended throughout the double hind recent¬ 
ly burnt down, and comprised, in reality, 
two houses, of which the entrances went 
off from opposite sides of the icate-itaii, 
common to both. • * * . 

Lady Lovat used to spend a good deal 
of money in patronizing the spinning- 
wheel. She employed a considerable 
number of women, in preparing the webs 
of homespun linen, which she was always 
now and then presenting to her friends. 
The management of these eternal webs 
was her ladyship’s principal occupation ; 
and, like the other good housewives of the 
last century, she made it a point to have 
as much good linen laid by to rot, as would 
have purchased the whole furniture of 
any modern house. 

Lady Lovat’s character was strongly, 
marked by enthusiastic piety, and aic- 
fiance upon the dofctrinc of predestination, 
amounting almost to fatalism. Under 
the sevorc and manifold ifftictions which 
it bad been her lot to experience, she ditf 
not seem to feel much annoyed ? arid it 
is said that this did not arise, a* msifiy 
supposed, from stoical indifference, or phy¬ 
sical n ant of sensibility^ but front «‘no¬ 
tion she? entertained of all her calamities 
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lieing sent by Heaven, as ti inis, or tests, 
in which light she considered that they 
ought to be itceived with patience and 
resignation. When a tenement nearly 
opposite to her’s, in Black friars’ Wyud, 
took fire, in 1791, and threatened destruc¬ 
tion" to all around, her ladyship did not 
think it incumbent upon her to make any 
attempt to save cither herself or her dwel¬ 
ling, but sat at a window, in her usual 
quiet manner, knitting a stocking, and 
watching the progress of the flames. The 
Magistrates and Ministers came in per¬ 
son, with a sedan, and besecdied her to 
remove ; but she said, that, if her hour 
was come it would be vain , to think of 
eluding her fate, and if it was not come, 
she was quite safe vv hero she was. All 
that they were permitted to do for her, 
was to get wet blankets hung over her 
windows, by which means the house was 
protected from the sparks. 

She had a very strong sense of honour 
in all her dealings; and, what is singular, 
would not cheat even n tax-gatherer ! 
When tins detested person called to take 
account ol her windows, she made a point 
of showing him into a dark closet at the 
back of her house, in which there was an 
aperture opening upon a scois-hole be¬ 
hind, and scarcely giving any light: This 
the censor of window -lights said he would 
excuse to her ladyship, on the plea that 
it was of no use to her as a window. But 
she insisted upon it being included; 
though it was not without considerable 
demur that he could he prevailed upon 
to take account of it.—Moieover, when, 
ever her chimney caught lire, she look the 
Jitsl word offlyting with the sweeps and 
Town Guard, by sending her fine before 
they had time to come and demand it! 

She was very intimate with I.ady Jane 
Douglas; and one of the strongest e\ i- 
dences in favour of the present Lord 
Douglas being the son of that lady, was 
the following very lemarkable circum¬ 
stance : Lady Lovat, passing by a house 
in the High-Street, saw a child at a vvin- 
d jiv, and 1 emarked to a friend u ho u as 
with her, *■ If l thought Lady Jane Dou¬ 
glas could be in Edinburgh, I would say 
that was her child—lie L so like her !” 
Upon returning home, she found a note 
from Lady Jane, informing her, that she 
* had just arrived in Edinburgh, and had 

taken lodgings in —*- LamU which 

turned out to be the house in which Lady 
Lovat had observed the child, and that 
child was young Archibald Douglas. La¬ 
dy Lovat was a person of such strict in¬ 
tegrity, that no consideration would have 
tempted her to say what she did not think ; 
‘and at the time she saw the child, she had 
not an idea of Lady Jane being in Scotland. 
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Such was the generosity of her dispo¬ 
sition, tli.if, when her grandson Simon 
was studying law, she at various times 
presented him with £.50, and, \v hen he 
vvas to pass as an advocate, she sent him 
£. 100. ' It vvas wonderful liovv she could 
spare such sums from her small jointure. 
Whole tribes of grand-nephewsand grand¬ 
nieces experienced the goodness of her 
heart, and loved her with"almost filial af¬ 
fection. She frequently spoke to them 
of her misfortunes, and vvas accustomed 
to say, I daursay, bairns, the events of 
my life wad make a good novell; but 
they have been of tac strange a nature, 
that I am sure nuebody wad believe them.’’ 
She meant, we suppose, that the incidents 
would not have the vraisemllance neces¬ 
sary in a fictitious work. 

Her Itulyshipcontcm plated thenpproach 
of death with great fortitude, and, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of many Scottish 
ladies of her time, made preparations for 
her own funeral. Not only were her 
grave-clothcsready, but she had been long 
in the habit of having the stair of her 
house annually while-washed and paint¬ 
ed, in order that it might make a decent 
appearance to the company who should 
assemble at her obsequies. When on her 
death-bed, her son asked if she wish¬ 
ed to bo buried in the familj-vault at 
Beaufort Castle. She answered, “ Deed, 
Archy, ye neednu put yersell to ony' fash 
about me, for I dimui care though je 
should lay me aneath that hearth-stanc !” 

Her ladyship’s house in Blackfriar’s - 
Wynd vvas occasionally honoured by the 
visits of the Duke of Argjll, and other 
noble personages, when they happened to 
be in tuwn. It vvas a tanil of great dis¬ 
tinction. Lord E-resided m one of 

the flats. We deeply regret that it is now 
altogether destroyed, and that localities of 
this sketch cannot be visited by the anti¬ 
quary or the enthusiast. It was laid in 
ruins (February 182.5) by one of that se¬ 
ries of frequent and extensive conflagra¬ 
tions, which rendered the winter of 1824- 
•182o so memorable in Edinburgh. 

The following is the author's ac¬ 
count of a very different, but no less 
singular personage, viz. James Wil¬ 
son, alia* Claudero. 

He vvas a native of a place called Cum¬ 
bernauld, in Dumbartonshire, and at an 
early period of his life showed such marks 
of a mischief-loving disposition, as pro¬ 
cured him tint enmity of his duller mid 
more decent fellow-villagers. The occa¬ 
sion of his lameness was a pebble thrown 
from a tree at the minister,, who, having 
been previously exasperated by his tricks, 
erased bimHo the end of tt closed lane, 
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and with his cane indicted such personal 
chastisement as rendered Imn a cripple, 
and a’ hater of the whole body of the 
clergy, all the rest of his life. lie went 
with a crutch under one arm and u staff 
in the opposite hand ; one withered leg 
swinging entirely free of the ground. 

At what period of his life he came to 
reside in Edinburgh we have not disco- 
ifered. Some o^his poems are occasioned 
by circumstances which took place in the 
city so early as 1753, and he must have 
continued to dwell in the town till after 
1788, his name appearing in Peter Wil¬ 
liamson’s Edinburgh Directoiy for that 
year. He lived by teaching a School, 
which he kept at the bottom of the High- 
School Wynd in the Cowgate. He was 
married, and tyrannized over his wife, 
who was as complete a shrew as any poor 
poet could have been blessed with. 

He was a satirist-by profession; and 
when any person wished to have u squib 
played off upon his neighbours, he had 
nothing to do but call upon -Claudero, 
who] for half-a-crown, would produce the 
desired effusion, composed, and copied off 
in a fair hand, in a given time.’ He liked 
this,species of employment better than 
writing upon bis own bottom, the profit 
being more certain and immediate. When 
in want of money, it was his custom to 
write a sly satire on some opulent public 
personage, upon whom he culled with it, 
desiring to have his opinion of the work, 
and bis countenance in favour of a sub¬ 
scription for its publication. The object 
of his ridicule, conscience-struck by his 
own portrait, would wince and be civil, 
advise him to give up thoughts of pub¬ 
lishing so crude a production, and con¬ 
clude by offering a douceur of one or two 
guineas, to keep the jmet alive till better 
times should come round. At that time 
there lived in-Edinburgh a number of 
rich old men, who had made fortunes in 


of many gentlemen, who have all been 
my very good friends : if there be any 
thing in it amusing or entertaining, shall 
be very glad I have contributed to your 
diversion, and will laugh-us heartily at 
your money as you do at my works. 
Several of my pieces m^y need explana¬ 
tion ; but I am too cunning for that; 
what is not understood, (like Presbyterian 
preaching,) will at least be admired. I 
am regardless of critics: perhaps some 
of my lines wont a foot; but then, if the 
critic look sharp out, he will find that 
loss sufficiently supplied in other places, 
where they have a foot too much: and, 
besides,, men’s works generally resemble 
themselves; if the poems arc lame, so is 
the author, G'-Laudeho.” 

The most remarkable poems in this 
volume are—“ The Echo- of the Jloyal 
Porch of the Palace of Holyrood-house, 
which fell under Military Execution 
anno 1753,"--“ The last Speech and 
Dying Words of the Cross, which was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, on Mon¬ 
day the 15th of March 1756, for the hor¬ 
rid crime of being an incumbrance to the 
street,”—“ Scotland in Tears for the hor¬ 
rid Treatment of the King’s Sepulchres,” 
—“ An Elegy on the much-lamented 
Death of Quaker Erskine,”—“ A Sermon 
on the Condemnation of the Nethcrlww,” 
—“ Humphry' Colquhoun’s Last Fare¬ 
well,” &c. Claudero seems to have lwcn 
the only man of hi3 time who remon¬ 
strated against the destruction of certain 
venerable edifices then removed from the 
streets which they ornamented, to the dis¬ 
appointment and indignation of all future 
antiquaries. There is much wit in his 
sermon upon the destruction of the Ne- 
therbow, and a few passages may amuse 
a new generation. “ What was too hard 
for the great ones of the earth, yea even 
queens, to effect, Is now accomplished. 
No patriot Duke opposeth the scheme, as 


no very honourable way, in public capo- did the great Argyll in the grand senate 
cities, abroad ; and whose characters, la- of our nation ; therefore the project shall 
bouring under strange suspicions, were go into execution, and down shall Edina’s 
wonderfully susceptible of Claudero's sa- lofty porches be hurled with a vengeance, 
tire. These the wag used to bleed pro- Streets shall be extended to the east, rc- 
fusely and frequently, by working upon gularand beautiful, as far as the Frigate 
their fears of public notice, to the irn- Whins, and Portobello shall be a lodge 
provement of his own finances, and the for the captors of tea and brandy. The 
little-injury of theirs. One person, from city* shall be joined to Leith on the 
liis lameness, popularly called Cliachie north, and a procession of wise masons 
Arbuthnot, was the frequent object of shall there lay the foundations of a sjia- 
this singular species of persecution. cious harbour. Pequin or Nanquin shall 

In 1766] Claudero published a volume not be able to compare with Edinburgh 
entitled “ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, for magnificence. Our city shall be the 
by .Claudero, son of Nimrod the, Mighty greatest wonder of the world, and the 
Hunter,”,&c. &c. We extract,the Pre- fame of its glory shall reach the distant, 
face,'entire, ns being, worthy of presewa ends of the earth.—But lament, O thou 
tion - ■* Christian Header,—The follow- ? descendant of the royajp Daneggand chteP 
ing Miscellany is published at.thodesirp of the tpbe. of Wilson «Korth^qqpj», cbn- 
voi.. XVII. ' 7 1 r - ' A 4 
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tiguous to the porch, shall be dashed to 
pieces* and its place will know thee no 
more!—No more shall the melodious 
_ voice of the loyalist Grant be heard in the 
morning, nor shall he any more shake the 
bending wand towards the triumphal arch. 
Let all who angle in deep waters lament, 
for Tom had notnis equal.—The Nether, 
bow Coffee-house of fhe loyal Smeiton can 
now no longer enjoy its ancient name with 
propriety ; and from henceforth, The lie - 
volution Coffee-house shall its name be 
called.—Our gates must be extended wide 
for accommodating the gilded chariots, 
which, from the luxury of the age, are 
become numerous. With an impetuous 
, career, they jostle against one another in 
our streets, and the unwary foot-passen¬ 
ger is in danger of being crushed to pieces. 
The loaded cart itself cannot withstand 
their fury, and the hideous yells of Coal 
Johnnie resound through the vaulted sky. 
The sour-milk barrels are overturned, and 
deluges of Corstorphin rrc.un run down 
our strands, while the poor unhappy 
milk-maid wrings her hands with sor- 
row.”—To the sermon are appended the 
Last Speech and Dying Words of the 
Nethcrbow, in which the following laugh, 
able declaration occurs: “ May my 
Clock be struck dumb in the other world 
if I lie in this; and may Mack, the re¬ 
former of Edina’s- lofty spires, never be. 
stride my weather-cock on high, if I de¬ 
viate from truth in these my last words. 
Though my fabric shall be levelled with 
the dust of the earth, yet I fall in hope 
that my weather-cock shall be gxaltcd on 
some more modern dome, where it shall 
shine like the burnished gold, reflecting 
the rays of the sun to the eyes of ages un¬ 
born. The daring Mack shall yet look 
down from my cock, high in the airy re- 
gion, to the brandy shops below, where 
largo grdy-beards shall appear to him no 
bigger than mutebkin bottles, and mutch- 
kin bottles shall bo in his sight like the 
spark of a diamond. Many, alas! have 
been my crimes; but the greatest of all 
was, receiving the head of the brave Mar¬ 
quis of Montrose froin the hands of base 
dastardly miscreants !•■•**.” Wc 
can only afford room for one of his versi¬ 
fied compositions, “ Humphry Col- 
quhoun’s Farewell,” which is remarkable 
as being the ground-work of that beauti¬ 
ful lyric by the Master-Spirit of the age, 
entitled “ Mary,” and sung in “ The Pi¬ 
rate” by Claud Halcro, whose name, and 


wayward poetical character, were perhaps 
suggested by those of Claudcro. 

Farewell to Auld Reekie, 

, Farewell to lewd Kate, 

Farewell to each-, * 

And farewell to curs’d debt; 

With light heart and thin breeches, 
Humph crosses the main. 

All worn out to stitches, * 

He’ll ne’er come again. 

Farewell to old Dido, 

Who sold him good ale; ■ 

Her charms, like her diink, 

For poor Humph were too stale : 
Though closely she urged him. 

To marry and stay, 

Her Trojan, quite cloy’d, > 

From her sail’d away. 

4 

Farewell to James Campbell, 

Who play’d many tricks ; 
Hmnph’s ghost and Lochmoidart’s 
Will chase him to Styx; 

Where in Charon’s wherry 
He’ll be ferried o’er 
To Pluto’s dominions 

’Mongst rascals great store. 

Farewell, pot-companions, 

Farewell, all good fellows, 

Farewell to my anvil. 

Files, plier, and bellows. 

Sails, fly to Jamaica, 

Where I mean long to dwell, 
Change manners with climates,— 
Dear Drummond, farewell. 

From these profuse extracts, the 
reader will be enabled to form Iris 
own judgment of the little work to 
.which we have been directing his 
attention, and which we now beg leave 
to recommend to the perusal of all. 
true Scotsmen. If there be any 
force in the old and trite remark, 
omne tulit punctual qui miscuit utile 
diilci, it is not easy to over-rate Mr 
Chambers's merits. Let him pay a' 
little more attention to his style, or 
employ the pruning-knife of some 
“ slender clerk,” to lop o(f a few of 
the more offensive Scotticisms which, 
even in a work so exclusively national, 
may bo well spared, and he will en¬ 
title himself to the unqualified suf¬ 
frages of all those whose favour is 
worth the cultivating. 
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DUELUNO, AND THE LAW 11EOARDIKO ,IT. 


The important subject of Duel¬ 
ling, and the law regarding it, attract¬ 
ed our attention on the publication 
of the little work whose title is 
noteil below *; and we then wrote 
Observations j>n that topic, exerting, 
at the same time, our office of Re¬ 
viewers as well as Journalists, and 
submitting the Treatise to our criti¬ 
cal ordeal. No battles happening to 
occur, however, in the mean time, to 
lead us more immediately to it, and 
the current events of the day press¬ 
ing on us for discussion, we laid our 
papers on it aside ; nor have we, till 
now, found leisure to resume consi¬ 
deration of them. What we prepa¬ 
red, however, with some care, may 
probably interest our readers; and 
as the subject must be of consequence 
at all times, we now give them our 
remarks upon it. 

It seems ta be certain that there 
were no duels among the ancient 
Greeks; and the speech of Themisto- 
clesto the Spartan General, “Strike, 
but first hear me,” is known to every 
school-boy. Among the Romans, 
they appear to have been almost as 
little practised. The battle of the 
Horatii and Curiatii is the only 
thing of the kind which occurs a- 
tnong them where a pitched battle 
took place, and even that was of a 
different description from the proper 
duel. There was, it is true, an at¬ 
tempt at single combat on the part of 
Mark Anthony, who challenged Au- , 
gustus when still Octavius; but that, 
future Emperor, who had a strong de- 
vclopcment of cautiousness, got slily 
out of the scrape. “ What!” said he ; 
“ is Anthony weary of life, and has 
he no other way of escaping %om it 
bgt on the point of my sword ?” a 
jeu-d'esprit which, however .well it 
might have passed in the old world, 
would now have sent him to Coventry/. 

It is not among the great and re¬ 
fined nations of antiquity we must, 
look for the origin of this practice: 
almost all the institutions of the mo¬ 
dern European worft migrated from 
the forests of Germany with the 
rude hordes who over-ran the Roman 


Empire, and let us enquire whether 
any seed or germ of this usage can 
be found to have existed there. Now, 
we learn from Paterculus, that, 
“ wherever the Romans proceeded ou 
evidence, the Germans resorted to 
arms." Barbarians are governed by 
customs, and these are carried by 
them wherever they go; the one now 
alluded to was, therefore, taken by 
the Germans into their new settle¬ 
ments ; and as they advanced, it gave 
rise to the judicial combat which was 
the principal means of trying all mat¬ 
ters of dispute. As in other courts, 
there was a form of process here too; 
and in limine litis, the parties were 
ordained to hear mass, and fo make 
oath “ that they hud no charms or 
.witchcraft about, them." The fire 
and water ordeal (into the nature of 
which it is unnecessary that wc should 
enter here) were the more or¬ 
dinary modes of settling contested 
claims arhong men of humble origin. 
“ The right of the sword," as it was 
styled, or the privilege of determin¬ 
ing differences by arms, belonged 
more particularly to knights and 
gentlemen, who strove in complete 
steel. This mode of trial was, as well 
as, the others, held to be an ordeal ; 
and as the Deity was supposed in 
those to save from drowning or burn¬ 
ing the party who was right; so, in 
the trial by battle, he was believed 
to give victory to him who ought in 
justice to be successful. 

According to this method, cases of 
all descriptions were tried, even those 
which we*re apt to suppose to he 
most remote from such procedure. 
Thus, the veracity of writings was 
not unfrequently the subject of shell 
contests; and the fight of succession * 
of the son of an eldest son deceased, 
in preference to a second son, was 
actually decided, not by discussion, 
but by single combat; and that d e " 
termination was the regular source 
of the law of primogeniture. But 
not only were questions of great im- 
portance decided in that manner,:^ 
those of small patrimonial inte|$sfc 
had the same rules applied 


that 
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for Lewis the Young, in France, for¬ 
bade the combat in civil suits for 
any debt not exceeding Jive pence, 
and of course permitted' it for all 
sums above it; and in the reign of 
St. Lewis, a debt not exceeding 
twelve farthings was deemed suffi¬ 
cient to authorize it. 

In warlike ages, when tilts and 
tournaments were common as matters 
of mere amusement and luxury, 
it is easily conceived, that modes 
of trying disputed rights, which were 
so consonant to general taste, would 
be usually resorted to, where the 
litigants were men of rank. When 
any of the parties were women or 
children, champions were engaged to 
tight for them, as we employ counsel 
at the present day to plead causes for 
those who cannot do so themselves. 

Such being the Courts for the 
trials of differences, and such tlie_ 
mode of procedure, let us now re-* 
mark, that the grievances which then 
suffer from one another are of two 
kinds : one description of them re-, 
lates to attacks or claims made on 
their property, and the other has 
reference to injuries done to their 
feelings, or6elf-esteem; and according 
to the customs of those times, both 
kinds, of course, were the subject 
of martial contest. It is easy to' see 
that those of the latter kind would, 
even more readily than the others, 
come to be decided in that manner ; 
as personal insult, by raising the 
angry passions more directly than 
mere patrimonial claims, are more 
likely to lead to personal chastise¬ 
ment. 

This view, therefore, account^ for 
the origin of duelling, properly so 
called, but express law also permitted 
it; and it was an ancient enactment, 
that if any man shall say tp another 
tjiese rcproachable words, “ you are 
nut a man equal to other men, or you, 
have not the heart of a man," and the 
Other shall say, “ I am a man as 
good as you," let them, meet is 
the highway.” The meeting hero 
directed was for contest with arms ; 
and thus yve see that the duo], when 
proceeding from insult and personal 
quarrel, was not only founded on the 
general customs, or what might be 
called the common law of the times, 
Wat was sanctioned by express regu- 
2#ons. , . ^ 
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The use of single combat gave 
way to the institution of Judges; 
and those of early times, after the 
introduction of the feudal law, were, 
in all the European nations, the great 
officers of the crown, constituting the 
aula regum in the several countries. 
These aulw were transformed into 
the regular courts. In this way, the 
aularegis, or cours du lloi of France, 
was changed into the several Parlia¬ 
ments : theaulic council of Germany 
into the law-courts of that country ; 
and the aula regis of both kingdoms 
of our own country, consisting of the 
Chancellor, Justiciar, Chamberlain, 
and others, came, in England, to form 
the several courts of Westminster 
Hall, and, in Scotland, those of the 
Session, Justiciary, and Exchequer. 

This was the progress of judicial 
procedure, and the origin of courts 
of law; and let us enquire what, 
would be the description of causes 
which would be sent to them for 
their decision ? It would include all 
those for the punishment of crimes 
against the' State, claims for the 
Sovereign's revenue, and cases of 
ordinary patrimonial interest; but 
men having been accustomed fo 
punish personal insult with their own 
hands, tliey would still adheie to the 
same mode; particularly as there is 
a something inhuman nature which 
would render that mode of doing so 
far more agreeable to wounded feel¬ 
ings than all the apparatus and dplay 
of courts. 

While, therefore, all the other spe- 
ciesof dissension came to be settled by 
the Judges of the land, and while 
the adjustraentsof such quarrels were 
determined by the interference of 
others, in matters of insult, or when 
honour was held to be concerned, 
meu i|ere permitted to retain the 
means of redress in their own power ; 
and (to use the language of the old 
enactment which we have alluded to 
above) they, preserved the right to 
meet their enemy on the highway , 
and decide the matter in personal 
contest* Man, as Lord Karnes would 
have said, is a pugnacious animal; 
and this specieqpof fighting being 
thus, iu a manner, sanctioned, it is 
obvious that duelling would increase ; 
more particularly) as Sovereigns' 
found'it useful in. preventing what 
•Were called, private wars, or wars be- 
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tween clans or families. It soon, 
however, came to such a height, in 
most of the countries of Europe, that 
it was necessary to repress it as far 
as possible. In France, the first 
prohibition of it was by Henry 11 .; 
but as Dc Massi remarks, “ through 
an unaccountable propensity in hu¬ 
man nature to act in opposition to 
what is forbidden, the spirit of it ex¬ 
tended itself in proportion as the 
royal authority had declared against 
it and it afterwards increased to 
such an extent, that during the first 
eighteen years of the reign of Henry 
IV., there were in France actually 
no less than 4000 men slain in duels, 
* which is equal to 222 annually, and 
more than four every week. In the 
subsequent reign of Louis XIII., the 
most sanguinary enactment was made 
against the practice ; and persons 
wounded in duels were actually 
dragged forth and hanged on gibbets; 
yet duelling continued still to be so 
common, that, as we are told, it was 
customary, on meeting in the morn¬ 
ing! to ask who fought yesterday : at 
last, during the reign of Louis XIV., 
the practice is said to have been for 
some time effectually repressed. This 
Was accomplished by a resolution en¬ 
tered into by most of the men of 
rank in the kingdom, neither to 
give nor accept challenges, and by 
means of additional severe edicts of 
the King, to which he adhered with 
unremitting constancy. What were 
the exact terms of this strict law we 
know not; but, while pardon was al¬ 
ways refused to the survivor, the 
dead body of the party slain was 
dragged through the streets on a 
hurdle, with the greatest ignominy. 


In Sweden, also, the severest laws 
were made against the practice ; and 
in a note below, a most interesting 
anecdote is given of adherence to 
them, from the Life of Clustavus 
Adolphus, by Harte *. 

As to the English law on the 
subject, “ wherever two persons, in 
cool blood,” says Jacob, “ meet and 
fight upon a precedent quarrel, and 
one of them is killed, the other is 
guilty of murder, and cannot excuse 
himself by alleging that lie was first 
struck by the deceased, or that he 
had declined to.meet him,—was pre¬ 
vailed upon to do it by his impor¬ 
tunity, or that it was not his intent 
to kill, but only to vindicate his re¬ 
putation, &c. 1 Hawk. ‘ 1*. C. 81.” 

In Scotland, the two Statutes 
against duelling arc 1G00, c. I2,in the 
reign of James the Sixth, and 1696', c. 
35, in the reign of King William; and 
as they are those of our own country, 
and sufficiently short, we shall give 
tile words of them. Jiy the first 
(1600) it is enacted, “ That no per¬ 
son, in tyme comming, wifhouL his 
Highnes Licincc, fight any singular 
combat, under the paine of death, and 
his moveable gear escheat to his 
Hignes use, and the provoker to be 
punished with a more ignominious 
death nor the defender, at the plea¬ 
sure of His Majesty.” 11 y the lat¬ 
ter Act (1696) it is declared, that 
“ Whosoever, principal ,or second, 
or other interposed person, gives a 
challenge to fight a duel or single 
combat, or whosoever accepts the 
same, or whosoever, either principal 
or second, on either side, engages 
therein, albeit no fighting ensue, 
shall be punished by the pain of ba- 


* Gustavus Adolphus, the King, had strictly prohibftedduoUing; but in one of the 
Russian campaigns, a quarrel having arisen between two officers of high command, 
they agreed to request an audience of His Majesty, and they besought his permission 
to decide the affair like men of honour. His Majesty was extremely enraged, but 
repressed his passion with so much art, that they easily mistook him: with apparent 
reluctance, he told them that lie blamed them for their mistaken notions concerning 
fame and glory; yet, as their unreasonable extermination appeared to be the result 
of deliberate reflection to the best of their deluded capacity, he said that he would 
allow them to decide the affair at the time and place fixed on ; adding, Unit he should 
be himself an eye-witness of their extraordinary valour and, piowess. At the hour 
appointed, Gustavus arrived, accompanied by a small body of infantry, whom he 
formed into a circle round the combatants. “ Now,” said he, “ fight till one maty ^ 
diesand calling his Provost Marshall to him, directed, that w henever one was ■ 
killed, he should bfchead the other. This speedily brought both down to their knees • 
to, beg forgiveness. The King pardoned them, directing that they should .Mnhrace , 
one another- They dhl so, ond r^nained friends through life. , J' 
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irishment, anil escheat of moveables, 
without prejudice to the Art already 
made against the fighting of duels.” 

These are the express tau s against 
duelling iA those countries with 
which we are best acquainted; and 
let us next enquire how they have 
been in general modified and mould¬ 
ed iu the progress of manners, and by 

TllK 1’KACTUK OF COURTS OF T.AW. 

The hostile passions of mankind 
will always have vent: in those 
countries, therefore, where duelling 
is most repressed by severe edicts, 
assassination has been ever found most 
to prevail; and the dagger and the 
stilletto have supplied the place of 
the pistol and the rapier. In France, 
wheie people arc somewhat more ci¬ 
vilized than in some other countries, 
the ■)enamtie is adopted; und to 
avoid the danger of an unpleasant 
call from the l’rocunur da Rui, and 
the serious consequences which would 
follow a regular challenge, when any 
man of honour thinks himself af¬ 
fronted, lie whispers the aggnssor to 
meet him at a set time and place, 
where the one jostles the other as if 
by chance, each of thuii draws his 
sword, and as regular a combat takefc 
place as if it were fought in Hyde 
S’ark; with this important difference, 
that there are generally no seconds 
present, and therefore a greater 
chance exists of one of these barba¬ 
rous murders happening by unexpect¬ 
ed attack, which are almost totally 
exploded from the British duel, and 
which are punished here with the 
gieatest severity of the law, when¬ 
ever they occur. 

As to 'rut riiACTlCE IN JlJlITAIN, 
we preface what we shall say on it 
by remarking, that, with regard to 
the execution of the laws ill general, 
there is the greatest'difference be¬ 
tween countries which have dcxjso- 
tteat governments, and those which 
aic/nraml have trial hp jury ; that 
in the first of these, the severest laws 
standing in the Statute-books may 
be put in execution at any time, Ac¬ 
cording to the temper or the caprice 
of the monarch or his ministers, 
though at total variance with exist¬ 
ing manners; and they arc in general 
cither rigidly observed, or allowed, 
through negligence, to go into disuse, 
and to be evaded, as we have just 
seen exemplified in the case of 


France. But in free countries, such 
as our own, where the rights of in¬ 
dividuals are tried by their fellow- 
subjects, and where no decision as to 
their safety can take place without 
the award of juries, regulations are 
moulded according to advancing man¬ 
ners, without express enactments, 
which are not always readily ob¬ 
tained ; and the law', as applied to 
the affairs of mankind, actually un¬ 
dergoes correspondent changes. 

Of this there are many instances, 
particularly in England, where the 
Statute-book is much more sangui¬ 
nary than ours; and we have been 
indebted for a pretty full collection 
of them to Sir Samuel lloinilly, who 
made it, in his humane, but, alas! 
too unsuccessful attempts, to amend 
the criminal code. 

Thus, by certain Acts of William 
Ill., stealing to the value of five 
shillings, in a shop or stable, is pu¬ 
nishable with death ; and by the Act 
12 of Queen Anno, pilfering in a 
dwelling-house to the value of _/«?/// 
shillings is subjected to the same 
severe doom. But what has been the 
fate of these laws ? They are, no 
doubt, still on record, still theoreti¬ 
cally in existence, but they are ab¬ 
rogated in practice, by advancing ci¬ 
vilization, and almost uniformly 
evaded by a device, which jurymen 
even', 111 some degree, at the expense 
of their consciences, constantly adopt.. 
The articles stolen, though of greater, 
are found to be of less value than 
these statutory sums, and the thieves 
thus escape the too severe punislir 
ments. Some of the most whimsical 
instances of this have occurred. Thus, 
in a prosecution under the first of 
these Acts, the jury found oil oath, 
that 43 dozen of paiisof stockings 
which had bccii stolen were worth 
no more than l,v. I od. , and under 
the other Statute they found that a 
ten-pound Bank-of-England note was 4 
in value only 39s. We may men¬ 
tion two other instances where juries 
of themselves changed tlic law, the 
one in England, and the other in 
our own country. By the English. 
Act of Queen Elizabeth, for repress¬ 
ing vagrants, death was awarded 
against any person above fourteen 
years 6f age associating for a certain 
time with gypsies ; and by a Scotali 
Act of Parliament, death was directed 
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to be awarded against any woman 
who had been pregnant, as guilty of 
child-murder, where she had not 
mentioned her situation, and had 
made no preparation for the birth. 
The last of these is abrogated by 
Statute, though we believe the other 
remains still unrepealed; hut neither 
of them, in truth, waited the slow 
operations of tl*e Legislature, for both 
were practically put an end to by ci¬ 
vilization, and the humanity of juries. 

\V r e trust that this little digression 
will not be considered to be inapplica¬ 
ble to our subject when we add, that 
though the laws against duelling, in 
the civilized countries, still generally 
stand frowning cn their Statute-books, 
with all their original apparent ran¬ 
cour, yet, in modern days, if they 
have not been actually ahiogated, 
they too have been generally disann¬ 
ul of their liermicss in practice, and 
that, particularly in Britain, (where, 
as we have seen, laws are gradually 
adapted to the manners and customs 
of the times, by the plastic hands of 
inquests,) they have been softened 
to a very consult rable extent. 

This position we shall fortify by 
the Die t a of Judges, and establish 
by the authority of decided casks. 

Thus, in England, on occasion of 
the trial, before Baron Ilolham, of 
Roe Purefoy, for the killing of Colo¬ 
nel Bopor, in a duel in 1791, that 
eminent Judge, in recommending a 
verdict for the prisoner, stated, that 
though the acquittal which he sug¬ 
gested to the Jury might “ trench 
on the rigid lules of law, yet the 
verdict would he lovely in the sight 
both of Cod and man. 1 ’ 

In Ireland, in 1808, Baron Smith, 
in trying Aleoek for the killing of 
Colelough in a dud, stated himself 
as nan an ted in doubting whether 
the severe doctrine on the subject is 
not nn anomaly existing in theory, 
but almost abrogated in practice, by 
the acuteness of Judges, the huma¬ 
nity of Jurors, and the mercy el’ the 
Crown. 

And in Scotland, Lord Justice Cferk 
Hope, (now President of the Court 
of Session,) on the trial, of Ur Ca¬ 
hill, for killing Captain Ruther¬ 
ford in 1811, said, that “ it is im¬ 
possible to disguise the it nth, lhut the 
manners of Hie times , and the Jfcelings 
of mankind, are in direct opposition to 


the laws of the land.” To these we 
may add, what, though not pronoun¬ 
ced on u trial, was the remark of an 
eminent Judge, as well as a philoso¬ 
pher—we allude to the observation 
of Lord Karnes, in his Sketches of 
the History of Man, that " the Acts 
against duelling have been effectual 
only in furnishing excuses to those 
who wished to decline lighting.” 

Of the many decided cases to which 
we might refer to establish our posi¬ 
tion, we shall allude, in the shortest 
manner, to three, where the persons 
tried for fuelling had been the chal¬ 
lengers, and to other three where 
they bail been the challenged. They 
are generally recent, ami were de¬ 
cided respectively in England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. The direct in¬ 
ferences from them, and from two 
additional ones, also to he briefly 
mentioned, will shew precisely, not 
how the law stands in obsolete sta¬ 
tutes and antiquated decisions, but 

how it is rilACTU’Al.J.Y ajh-mko to 
THE AT 1 FALKS OF MEN AT THIS I) A \ • 

The cases of the first description, 
and where the persons Lied wcie 
challengers, are, 

1st, That of Captain APNamarn, 
for killing Colonel Montgomery in a 
dispute about stiiking a dog ; there 
an English Jury held that Montgo¬ 
mery had first insulted APNamara, 
and acquitted the latter person £ 

2d, That ol' Lieutenant llae, for 
killing Lieutenant APVean in a duel 
in 17UH. M‘Veau had given the lie 
to Rac in the public mess-room, and 
being desired by tilt* corps to make 
an apology, did it in so improper a 
manner, that they considered them¬ 
selves insulted by it. Rac challenged 
the other and killed him, but was 
acquitted by an Irish Jury. 

3d, That of Mr James Stuart, for 
killing in a duel Sir Alex. Boswell, 
two years ago, the circumstances of 
which case are too well known to re¬ 
quire to be recited here. Air Stuart, 
though the challenger, was acquitted 
by a Scotch Jury. 

Iu all these cases the Juries ac¬ 
quitted the parties, although they 
were tlic challengers ,* holding the 
insults received by them to have 
been such that gentlemen could not 
pass them by and be received into 
good company, according to the man¬ 
ners of the times. * 
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'Flic three eases alluded to, where 
the persons who killed their antago¬ 
nists, and were tried for doing so, 
and acquitted, were the challenged, 
are the following : 

1st, That of 11 oc Purcfoy, above 
mentioned, tried before Baron Ho- 
thain in 1791 in England, for killing 
Colonel Roper in a duel, to which 
the Colonel had challenged him. 

2d, That of Mr Alcock, above- 
mentioned, tried in Ireland before 
Baron riniith, for killing Mr Col- 
clough, who had challenged hint. 

3d, That of l)r Cahill^ tried in 
Scotland in 1811, for killing Captain 
Rutlieifoid, who had given him a 
challenge. 

In these three cases, the Juries ac¬ 
quitted the several persons tried, be¬ 
cause they had received challenges, 
and it was held that lighting was ac¬ 
tually necessary in their self-defence; 
as, had they not clone so, they must 
have been secluded from good society. 

In all these six cases the duels 
were what has been termed fair ; that 
is, they were fought regularly, in pre¬ 
sence of seconds, and on the field no 
improper advantage was taken by any 
one of the combatants over the other. 

The other two cases now to be 
mentioned are of a very different de- 
scnption, because they wanted those 
saving qualities. 

1st, The ease of Campbell. There 
the parties iought in if private room, 
and without seconds ; and it appear¬ 
ed in proof that the unfortunate per¬ 
son who was slain had, before lie 
expired, said, that the other was “ a 
had man, and had hurried him.” In 
these circumstances the survivor was 
condemned and executed. 

2d, Another case, in which the 
names of the parties have been for¬ 
gotten, where the one going up to 
the other on the field apparently to 
salute him, or for some other peace¬ 
ful purpose, unexpectedly raised his 
pistol and shot him dead, lie was 
found guilty of murder, executed, and 
. dissected. 

From all those eases wc may draw 
the following conclusions, with regard 
to the law of duelling, as it exists in 
practice in tills country at the present 
time: 

First , That if one gentleman shall, 
in society, give another the lie, or 
otherwise grossly insult him, if the 


injured person challenge him, and if 
they iigiit fairly, in presence of se¬ 
conds, should the injured man kill 
the aggressor, a Jury will probably 
acquit him. 

Secondly, If one gentleman shall 
receive from another a challenge; if 
they shall go out and fight fairly, in 
presence .of seconds, should he that 
lias been challenged' kill the chal¬ 
lenger, a Jury will probably acquit 
him. 

• llut. Thirdly, Without reference 
to who has been the challenger or 
the challenged, if the parties have not 
fought fairly, and in presence of se¬ 
conds, should one of them fall, the 
survivor will probably he condemned 
and suffer death ; especially if it ap¬ 
pear to the Jury that any undue ad¬ 
vantage lias been taken oil the field 
by him over the other. 

Such being the present state of out¬ 
law, let us next obseive the piogioss 
by which it has arrived at it, tracing 
it rapidly from the days of those se¬ 
vere statutes which have been recited. 

The first act of our own Legisla¬ 
ture quoted by us was in the reign of 
James VI. Duels exist most among 
men of nearly the same rank, but, 
during the subsequent period, the 
reign of Charles I., the cavaliers 
were too much engaged in keeping 
the round-heads in order, to have 
leisure to quarrel with one another. 
There were, therefore, few duels at 
that time. During the usurpation, 
Cromwell’s parliament made an 
ordinance against duelling, but it 
was rescinded with the rest of his 
laws, and, in the gay and sprightly 
days of Charles 11. it again prevailed. 
In the reforming times of King 
William, as wc have seen, an Act was 
passed against even challenging, hut 
little attention,was paid to it. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, (in 1712), 
a desperate duel was fought between 
the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Moliun, which proved fatal to both 
parties. A bill was therefore brought 
into parliament, for more effectually 
presenting such contests, and Her 
Majesty even made a speech there 
commendatory of. it, but it was 
thrown out on the second reading. 

In the course of this sketch, it is 
now interesting to remark how very 
Jew the duels have been in Britain 
in our own time ,—how Jew trials 
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ha\e ariscn-out of than,—and how 
■seldom those trials have terminated 
fatally tor the persons subjected to 
them. Mr Gilchrist, in his collec¬ 
tion of the principal duels fought 
since the accession of George III. to 
very near the present time, mentions, 
that the combats have been one 
hundred and seventy-two in number, 
and of course three hundred anti 
forty-four persons were engaged in 
them : that of these, only sixty-nine 
were killed: that only eighteen 
trials took place in consequence: 
that, in those trials, while seven per¬ 
sons were found guilty of manslaugh¬ 
ter, only three were convicted of 
murder; and that their punishments 
were such that only two were execu¬ 
ted, and the remaining eight suffered 
nothing more than imprisonment. 

These details lead us now to the 
consideration of the work whose title 
we have mentioned in the beginning 
of this paper; and we engage with 
it with the more satisfaction, that it 
comes from a person who is not only 
of excellent talents, but a man of 
the world, though on this subject 
he has adopted those views that are 
more frequently taken by gentlemen 
of another cloth, and whose profes¬ 
sional habits lead them to reasonings 
that arc less practical, or connected 
with the affairs of men *. What first 
strikes us in the perusal of that 
treatise is, that the author, in stating 
what he terms the taw on the sub¬ 
ject, confines himself almost entirely 
to the old state of it, adverting but 
slightly to the manner in which it 
stands at present, and forgetting 
what is so distinctly laid down by 
institutional writers, that, “ as a pos¬ 
terior statute may repeal or derogate 
from a prior, so a posterior custom 
may icpeal or derogate from a prior 
statute, even though that prior statute 
should contain a clause forbidding all 
usages that might tend to weaken 
itf.” Keeping this principle in view, 
and attending to the many decided 
cases at variance with the antiqua¬ 
ted statutes, it is impossible to deny 
that those acts have been in a great 
measure repealed by a contrary cus¬ 
tom. 

* See Rcjh ctions cm the subject ascribed 
Discourses by the Rev. l’elor Chalmers. 

■+ Krskine, Institute 1. T. 1, § 55. 
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There is a species of cm ions 
anomaly which we discover in our 
enquiries on this subject. It is, that 
always the more that law has been 
relaxed, the .seldmuer have duels oc¬ 
curred, and the fess sanguinary have 
they been ; and the existence of this 
fact forms the best answer to those 
who propose severe enactments. As 
heavy duties induce extensive smug¬ 
gling, so the severity of all prohibi¬ 
tions leads men more anxiously to 
evade them ; while the evasion pro¬ 
duces an evil which is worse than 
that which the rigour of the law was 
intended to prevent. The directest 
illustrations of this remark are found 
in many instances. The Spanish 
and Italian edicts against duelling 
wc believe to be very severe, and 
therefore men in Spain and Italy as¬ 
sassinate, instead of challenging one 
another to a generous field. In 
France, Lewis XIV. left a strict re¬ 
commendation in his will, that his 
sanguinary laws against duelling 
should continue to be executed ; but 
his successors were too humane, or, 
probably, too indolent, to attuid to 
his desire, so as substantially to pre¬ 
vent the practice in the same harsh 
manner which Lewis himself did : 
hut duelling, properly so called, con¬ 
tinues still to be piosecutcd at law 
there; it has, therefore, been gene¬ 
rally changed into i encountering-, 
without seconds. By that means, the 
very evil often happens there which, 
as we have seen, is with us sd anx¬ 
iously guarded against: irritated 
parties often kill each other, while 
one of them is at unawares ; and 
thus they convert into actual murders 
what but for such ill-advised rigour 
in the law would have been honour¬ 
able battles. 

Such is the state of matters ill those 
foreign polished natious ; but how 
much preferable is it with us iti 
Britain ! Here the severity of our 
statutory enactments has been soft¬ 
ened down and mellowed by the hu¬ 
manity of our customary and prac¬ 
tical law. Here we have scarcely 
any assassinations or murders under 
the semblance of rencontres; but 
when such differences do arise, as 

to the late Rev. Bishop Geddes, and two 
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would, in those countries, be termi¬ 
nated in modes so barbarous, fair 
duels are fought in presence of se¬ 
conds, according to rules which cus¬ 
tom has sanctioned. Thus a great 
evil, which cannot be eradicated, is 
rendered almost harmless ; and the 
very rare occurrence ot it, which we 
have already noticed, shews it to be 
so. We admit and admire the zeal 
of our author, nor do we contend 
for duels in the abstract more than 
he. We say only, that where an 
evil cannot he extinguished, it is of 
great importance to have it lessened ; 
and here wo have reason to be thank¬ 
ful that our own more humane prac¬ 
tice has been far more successful in 
steadily and effectually diminishing so 
great an ill, than all the gibbets and 
hurdles of other countries have been, 
ft ought to be remembered, too, that, 
however desirable it would be to ba¬ 
nish all kinds of vice from this our 
sublunary state, wc can make but 
approaches to such perfection ; and 
these can be made only with refer¬ 
ence to man as he is, and to the fail¬ 
ings which exist in his nature. 

We shall just add, that, under the 
second class of casps to which we 
have alluded above, wc think it 
would he a great improvement, in 
many instances, for courts somewhat 
to extend their enquiries. Persons 
are frequently acquitted of thfe 
crime of killing in duels, because 
they ton r challenged / it being held, 
that, according to modern manners, 
men who arc called out must fight 
in defence of their honour ; but it 
sometimes has happened, that, but 
for their own aggressions. they would 
not have been challenged at all ; and 
thus the duels, and their consequen¬ 
ces, have evidently proceeded from 
themselves. Now, surely, in such 
cases, were the original insults to be 
traced to those challenged persons, 
and were their own conduct shown 
to have been such that the opposite 
parties could not avoid challenging 
them, then they should be placed in 
situations very different from those 
which would have been theirs, had 
the opponents, and not they them¬ 
selves, been the cause of the dissen¬ 
sion ; and it cannot have escaped 
notice, that that very distinction is 
made in the act of James VI. abqvc 
recited. 
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But what arc the remedies which 
our author proposes for the evil of 
duelling? Let us refer to his o\.» 
words. Our author, after saying 
that he is ,c fully satisfied that the 
chief difficulty in getting rid of duel¬ 
ing consists in our imagination,” adds, 
“ one of the most prominent causes of 
the prevalence of duelling is un¬ 
doubtedly the extreme laxity with 
which the laws against it have been 
administered. It was this laxity 
which led to the failure of the edicts 
repeatedly issued in the reigns of 
Iluiry IV. and Louis XIIL of 
Fiance, and it was the adoption of 
an opposite course, in the undevia- 
ting enforcement of the edicts issued 
in his reign, that enabled Louis XIV. 
to succeed in the great mcasme of 
abolishing duelling in Ins dominions. 
With this salutary example in view, 
our laws on this point have conti¬ 
nued, from one icign to another, to 
be administered, with few exception*■, 
with criminal rcniissness ; and the 
stream of its descent hearing along a 
continued accumulation of new pro¬ 
ceedings, every stage in its progress 
must have incieased the difficulty of 
rectifying the evil, which -will pio- 
buhly continue, till decisive means, si¬ 
milar to those adopted in Ft anet, 

and other countries, arc hue nsuited 
. >1 
to. 

He then recommends, that all 
the men of rank in our country 
should enter into some grncial re¬ 
solution against duelling, as was done- 
in Fiance in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
But wc ually cannot agree with our 
author on these points. The diffi¬ 
culty of the cure of the evil lie will, 
on a little enquiry, find to be much 
more deeply rooted than in the ima¬ 
gination ; and were all Lis proposed 
ideas adopted in the enactment of 
the most sanguinary law, which even 
imagination itself could figuie, it is 
certain that that law would almost 
immediately become a dead letter. 
He forgets that it would require to 
be executed by means of inquests : 
and he does not seem to ho aware, 
that the Juries could never he brought 
to return verdicts of guilty under it, 
if they consida cd it to be unneces¬ 
sarily harsh and severe. The terms 
of such new law might be more pro¬ 
lix, hut they could never lie mote 
forcible than those of the old sta- 
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tutes 1600 and lbfi'fi. lint Julies have 
disregarded both the old acts, and 
have themselves determined on every 
ease according to their own feelings ; 
and what reason have we to suppose 
. that a new law would be better Heat¬ 
ed, or have any better fate, than the 
old on’es have had * ? 

It was a similar zeal which, in 
England, brought in the acts, where¬ 
by death was ordained to he the pu¬ 
nishment of stealing in a shop to the 
value of five shillings, and in a 
dwelling-house to the value of only 
two pounds ; but very few have 
been hanged under those acts, though 
many worthy men have all along 
perjured themselves, as we have 
aheady shown, to save culpiits from 
what both their judgment and their 
humanity found to be dispropor¬ 
tionate punishments. In this way, 
a greater evil was produced by that 
ovci-severity than that which it was 
intended to remedy ; and, in like 
manner, our author would find, that 
if, contiary to our idea, any pro¬ 
posed bloody enactment could he 
carried into effect at all, men would 
then keep themselves as free as pos¬ 
sible from that offence of duelling, by 
substituting in its place the far worse 
ones of rencounter, assassination, and 
murder. Lessons from the knowledge 
of others art valuable; and that which 
we derive from the experience of 
those of other countries on this sub¬ 
ject deserves to be well appreciated 
by the inhabitants of our own- 

Though we have thus disagreed 
with our author on one part of his 
subject, there is another in which we 
cordially coincide with him. It is 
that wheiein he dissents from the 
commonly-received opinion, thatii/ie/- 
hujx leads Ai aunta.iizr vi.annrr.Sf by 
inducing men to be civil and polite 
to one another; and which idea of 
his lie illustrates well and forcibly 
from bis own observation. 

I have known (hays he) repeated and de- 
ruled examples, where the spirit of duel¬ 
ling has led to much overbearing inso¬ 
lence, much violence, and where the thirst 
of blood has been cv idently sharpened by 
a certain confidence in superior dexterity 
in the woi k of death. Such a feeling as 
this is, I believe, very far from uniformly 


pi wailing. But we must also thiow 
into the scale of inducement, the desue 
to shine in feats of single combat; the 
sort of glare and glitter, that th(*estima- 
tion of the wot Id, m its .wisdom, or 
rather in its deprav ily, is apt to throw 
around such deeds ol darkness. In do¬ 
ing all this, and in reckoning that temper 
of mind which such habits of society 
are sure to keep alive, I am persuaded 
that the inverse ot the proposition is the 
truth ; and that, in casting up the ac¬ 
count ol good and evil, wc shall find that 
the license of duelling leads to far more 
insolence, far more violence, than it can 
ever cheek. Is it indeed natural to sup¬ 
pose, that a practice, confessedly engen¬ 
dered in barbarism, and that is nurtured 
by blood, can ever produce a softened, 
refined tone of manners ? 

This contains a true picture of what 
all of us ourselves have seen. 1 f there 
existed no such thing as duelling, a 
gross personal insult from one to ano¬ 
ther would, in every case, bring the 
anger of the company present on the 
aggressor, and he would justly he 
the only sufferer in public opinion. 
As matters arc actually situated, even 
in the case of a gross insult offered 
in compauy, should the injured party 
remain pacific, and abstain from 
cither throwing a bottle at the head 
of the person who had insulted him, 
or from challenging him, then the 
company’s disapprobation would not 
be confined to the aggressor, but, 
would, to a considerable extent, be 
transferred to the peaceful, injured 
party, who would then suffer the 
company’s, and the public contempt, 
for his forgiving nature. The person 
who had confeired the injury would 
have the strange, double satisfaction, 
to find, that while he, the aggressor, 
should almost escape from that public 
displeasure which he had so justly 
merited, he had not only inflicted on 
the other party a gross insult, but 
that lie had brought on him a share 
of public displeasure on account of 
his abstaining from chastising him. 
Now this most unjust result is the 
direct consequence of the existence 
of the custom of duelling, and of no¬ 
thing else. The asserters ot the oppo¬ 
site opinion say, that Homer s heroes 
in ancient times, when there was no 


• Dr Iljerti, and after him Bishop Geddes, gravely recommend duellists to be put 
uto mnd'h r ii. >. 
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duelling, were more bullies. They 
were, it is true, bai Italians, from the 
early stage of society in which they 
lived; butiione of their conduct could 
be more ferocious than that of our 
modern challenging bravoes; and 
the want of the practice of duelling, 
as it exists in our own times, pre¬ 
vented them from having it in their 
power to inflict that poignant double 
injury which w r e have just shewn, 
that duelling alone enables to be in¬ 
flicted Were it duelling alone which 
humanizes manners, the meetings of 
our clergy, who fight no duels, would 
of course be eminent for abuse ; and 
well-educated ladies would be no 
better than the females of Billins- 
gate. 'file inferences here aie ob¬ 
vious. 

The truth is, therefore, that duel¬ 
ling has in very many instances the 
effect of rendering men more fero¬ 
cious rather than humanizing them ; 
and its effects of an opposite tenden¬ 
cy are fewer in number. The im¬ 
provement of their manners has 
arisen from the progress of general 
civilization, to which even express 
laws have given but little assistance. 
This latter proposition admits of 
clear illustration, from the change 
which has, in our own time, taken 
place as to the habit oj' swearing. 
Formerly it was extremely common 
all over Europe: Charles \ 111. of 
France swore terribly : many of the 
English monarchs, including even 
the Maiden Queen, also did so ; and 
in this our own country it prevailed 
to a great degree. Sir David Lind¬ 
say's curious drama, called the Plea¬ 
sant Satire of theThrec Estates, which 
was performed some centuries ago, at 
Edinburgh, before Mary of Guise, 
and the whole Scottish court, is a per¬ 
fect tissue of oaths and other gross- 
11 CR 8 . That evil practice was endea¬ 
voured to be repressed by various 
statutes both in England and Scot¬ 
land. The fiibt of them here was 
in Queen Mary’s Reign, and bore 
date in 1.551. Tile terms of it arc 
not a. little amusing ; its preamble 
bears, that preaching had proved of 
no avail against it, and therefore the 
strong arm of the law became neces¬ 
sary ; and then there is a detail ac¬ 
quainting us with the oaths and im¬ 
precations of our venerable anccstois. 
Their cursing was surely far from 
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smait, as it consisted of such oxpres- 
sions as “ dei it sttcl. , cummer, gore 
roist and riefc them and, as *bo 
act says, “ sic utlier oi/^xnnr aitlis 
and execrations and then follows 
a long list of fines, to which all 
sw'earers were subjected, according to 
their different ranks and degrees, be¬ 
ginning with “ Pie,kites of Kirk, 
Earls and Loides.” The next act on 
the subject was in the subsequent 
reign of James VI., in 1580, winch, 
after repeating the fines on persons 
of rank, ordains, “that pure folkes 
that has nue gearc, sal be put in the 
stokes, jogges, or prisoned for the 
space of four liourcs ; and women be 
weighed and eousiddered conform to 
their bluide, and estate of their par¬ 
ties that they arc coupled with." 
The same denunciations of width 
were repeated m acts ol most of the 
subsequent reigns, down to that of 
George II. But all would not do. 
Neither church nor state, law nor 
gospel, could prevail against the 
abominable practice ; for both ladies 
and gentlemen went on cursing and 
swearing. The ladies first gave it 
up, but the gentlemen continued it, 
and we are old enough to l(’member 
the time when evciy man that pre¬ 
tended to smartness or gcntcclity 
swore bloodily. What preachings 
and enactments^ however, could not 
accomplish, was performed by advan¬ 
cing civilization, and swearing is 
now totally exploded in all good 
company ; not, alas, because it is ei¬ 
ther sinful or illegal, but because it 
is undented, and unfashionable ! 
Now, the same general improvement, 
of manners is effecting, and, we trust, 
may complete the extirpation of duel¬ 
ling, by rendering men more gener¬ 
ally polished, and, therefore, more 
apt to avoid all those coarse expres¬ 
sions towards one another from which 
duels generally originate. While 
such is the happy progress, any new 
law on the subject seems to us not 
only unnecessary, but more likely to 
retard than advance the desired ob¬ 
ject. 

There runs through our author’s 
pamphlet a strain of fine seriousness 
and piety, which we much commend, 
but into which, in this ouY secular 
Journal, we cannot enter. We have 
considered duelling, and the law re¬ 
garding it, as matters of mere tern- 
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|H>ial concern ; and holding it, in the 
meantime, an evil not easily eradi¬ 
cated, our object has been to show 
how thankful we ought to be, that it 
is of such limited extent among us, 
and that any additional law on the 
subject would probably do no good, 
anil might be attended with unneces¬ 
sary trouble. m 

Mr Ifuclian s style is spirited and 
perspicuous, and worthy of the au¬ 
thor of the most interesting account 
of the loss of the Winterton East 
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Indiaman, on board of which lie 
was at tile time a passenger, and 
which detail was published by him 
a few years ago- Ue has also much 
curious research into the- history of 
his subject; and therefore, while we 
think that those who may devote a 
few hours to the perusal of this lit¬ 
tle work will be amply remunerated 
both in pleasure and instruction, we 
shall be happy how soon we see the 
author of it again coining before the 
public. 


Sliin::as m ihaxtun (lien, with Ellen’s Song. 


pS'LaiijKg tit SUrrtjrtoii (Elm, 

With Ellen’s Song. 


Now the sun h.T- left the ski, 

TImk the shade*- of cv’iuiig come; 
Hither let my Nancy hie, 

(flowing in her maiden bloom. 

lonely Inina, queen orlight, 

SIK-d tliv mildest glories now, 

[’coring through the veil of night, 
Settling on yon mountain’s brow. 

Hither guide my Nancy’s way, 

Beauty beaming in her eye, 

With a bosom light and gay. 

Never damp’d with boding sigh. 

Hush ! the dark green foliage stirs,— 
’Tis herself that moves along. 

With a grace that’s only her’s. 

Denied to all the vulgar throng. 

Heavens ! that wildness in her eve 
Surely cannot spring from glee ; 

Ah ! her bosom heaves a sigh, 

’Tis not Nancy, ’its not she ! 

’Ti% the fated maniac, Ellen, 

Come to tell her melting woes 
O’er the tomb of brave Llewellyn, 
Vanquish’d by no common foes. 

Oh ! methinks those eyes so bright, 
Brighter far than ocauty’s glow. 
Throw a fearful withering light 

Hound thy pale cheek, which rivals 
snow. 

l.et me listen to that sound 
That might love of angels tell, 

As it sweetly breaks around, 

I’.tintl) criming through the dell. 


Ellen's Song. 

(’old is the turf, love, that presses tin 
bosom. 

And daik is the holly that shadow-; 
thy tomb. 

The ill-boding raven croaks hoarse as he 
passes. 

When loud sigh the cold winds that 
sweep through the gloom. 

*h! still is the heart now that moulders 
in darkness. 

Once beating so fondly for lo^j and for 
fame,. 

And quench’d is the fire of those eyes 
brightly beaming. 

With lustre increasing at Ellen’s loved 
name. 

Deep, deep in my bosian the memory is 
root i'll 

Of wands that were utter’d beneath 
yon beech tree, 

When the moon in her loveliness gilded 
the streamlet 

Whose waters (iow’d soft past Llewel¬ 
lyn and me. 

Though fast through my life-blood the 
poison is stealing. 

That feeling will deaden and memory 
dim. 

Yet still in my dreams I ahull see my 
Llewellyn, 

And fancy shall hover and flutter round 
him. 

(->. 
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REMNANJS Or .JAroJllTISM. 

[We have received the following verses, unci Jacobite anecdote, fioui a lair corre¬ 
spondent. Wo are sorry that we cannot very conscientiously compliment hti on the 
verses: the anecdote, however, is well wonh pu serving. Jt adds another to the 
many instances on record of geneious and enthusiastic attachment on the part ot m- 
dividual* to the House of Sluait, and which scarcely m any case met with a cot re¬ 
sponding return ftoin that faithless and ungrateful race—Iiu.] 


j\Ir Editor, 

Observing that you arc not in¬ 
disposed occasionally to insert an ar¬ 
ticle that is somewhat tinctured with 
a Jacobite spirit, 1 am induced to 
send you two little pieces, supposed 
to have been written by a gentleman 
who was much attached to the House 
of filial t, and who spent a prriod of 
forty-ftve)eats in the confidential 
sci vice of the elder Chevalier at 
Koine. 

Home, 1729. 

O let me yet of Scotia hear. 

Its woods, and streams, and mountains 

And often write, my brethren dear, 

To cheer It is heait that’s far away ! 

I’or dearest stili my native place, , 
The den, the Iiu, the bloomy Imou-ts, 
Which bind remembrance loves to tra«.e, 
Amiri'the sweetly sheltering boughs. 

This is a brighter, softer clime. 

Than that which own’d my natal day'; 
But there—the mountains rise sublime. 
And there—the Stuarts held their sway. 

Ah ! desolate must he the land 

Where their paternal sway was known! 
Since * * * * 

But, to the Royal James was given 

A heart to feci, w ith strength to bear; 
And confidence so placed in Heaven, 
Will ne’er permit him to despair. 

And il the Fewer who rules on high 
Should never call my King to reign, 
That rower Supreme ordains that 1 
On ’J lber’s hanks should still remain. 

For, if to comforts yet in store, 

To soothe my Sovereign, and my friend, 
I can but add one item more, 

With him my latest hours I’ll spend. 

Then will I still an exile prove, 

Though to return were safe and free; 
For nought my faithful heart should move 
To leave the Prince who trusted me. 

O let me yet of Scotia hear, 

Ik woods, and streams, and mountains 
grey. 


And often wiite, my brethren dear. 

To cheer Ins heart that’s far away ! 

Home, 1750. 

Blest he the man who shall adorn 
My native riggs with Mmiing coin ! 

And O, how dually pru’d by i :e, 

If lie mv youthful friend should be. 

Who i li use the cum sc myself bad mu. 
And shew’d in manhood msiico b.gi.n 
That feeling just, and loyal Gr.iin, 

That shall unchanged through life lemi'in. 

How ! appy could I now levicw 
Those nggs and meadows bright with 
dew. 

Where oft my early steps have stray’d, 
Unconscious of the deep’ning sli.nle- 
Wlnch foitunc o’er the futuie cast ! 

But 1 escap’d the I). lel'til bias!. 

And came to seek my comfoit hcic. 

In setting bun we held so dear. 

On him may Heaven in bounty showei 
Blessings ti ansi ending earthly power * 
And in Usineicv give to me 
The joy my inastci’s l>li»* to see l 

Tlie supposed author of thefoie- 
going lines was said to be excluded 
from the amnesty, and this exclusion 
might be partly owing to his having 
confuted, on one occasion, the pre¬ 
conceived opinion of one of the yiost 
running statesmen of the time. It 
is reported that Sir Robert Walpole 
used to boast that he knew every 
man’s price ; and having heard that 
the friends of the ('hevalier do St. 
George were carrying on some project 
for his advantage, and knowing that 
Mr-must be aware of every mea¬ 

sure of the kind, Sir Robert address¬ 
ed a letter to that gentleman. He be¬ 
gan by expressing the highest esteem 
for his character and patiiotism, tell¬ 
ing him, at the same time, he had t n- 
tircly mistaken the way that might 
he useful to his country, which would 
be most effectually done, by giving 
information to the British Govern¬ 
ment of all the secret proceedings in 
the family of the Chevalier. Sir 
Robert added, that the Stuarts were 
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always known to be ungrateful to 
those who served them best,' and 
though the case were otherwise with 
the present family, they were too 
poor to shew their "latitude. .As 
a proof, however, of what he might 
expect, by giving up the cause of 
the Stuarts, he had to inform Mr 

- that the*c was a sum of 

LM0,000 Sterling, lodged in the 
Hank of Vemee, from which he might 
draw at his pleasure- Mr -im¬ 

mediately carried the letter to the 
Chevalier, who, after perusing it, 
emjnind, “Well, James, what do 
you mean to do ?” “ Why, draw it, 
t) he Mire." “ Draw it!” repealed 
the Prince. “ Vcs, Sire,” replied 
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Mr-; “not for my own, hut 

your Majesty’s use.” Jn answer to 

Sir Robert Walpole's letter, Mr- 

thanked him for his good opinion, 
which he would always endeavour to 
deserve, and informed' Sir Hubert 
that lie had, in the first place, diawn 
the sum from the Bank of Venice, 
and laid itatllis Majesty's feet, who, 
in his opinion, was best entitled to 
any money c.oming from the Biitish 
Government. 

The above anecdote is fiom un¬ 
doubted authority, having been told 
to the vviitcr of this article by per¬ 
sons of the strictest integiitv, who 
were well acquainted with thecn- 
cumstance. 


LONDON l.V Tin; 0I.UEN TIME 


In this age of prose and arithme¬ 
tic, it is delightful to look back into 
the olden tune, and call up men and 
things long gone by; and the more 
delightful, that, while the contrast is 
sufficiently vivid, and affords the 
1 idlest stores for speculation in all 
directions—historical, political, mo¬ 
ral, imaginative—it leads (unless wc 
rue disposed to give up the substan¬ 
tial to the airy and the gorgeous) to 
the comfortable conclusion, that the 
world, on the whole, is really not 
veiy much the worse for the wear, 
and that it is even yet capable of im¬ 
provement. This proposition, we 
are aware, may he assailed by a va- 
liety of pet sons who aie by no means 
agreed on the grounds of attack ; hut 
we do not profess to reduce it to a 
demonstration, lest it should swallow 
up our subject; we merely state it 
as a very safe and reasonable sort of 
vphnnsm, calculated to meet the vifews 
of the generality of pel sons, even of 
the hunhtlures tan pm is nrfi, but 
leaving all persons in the enjoyment 
of their natural and constitutional 
bbcity, to be unhappy with things as 
they me, if such shall appear to them 
to he proper, and extending the like 
libei ty to all persons who, being un¬ 
conscious of the particular benefits 
derived from their predecessors, and 
measuring things by the prices cur¬ 


rent, see no worth in any thing not 
possessing exchangeable value, and 
oppose to all enquiry into any thing 
beyond their own time their unan¬ 
swerable cui h»uo. For our own 
part, we regard things around us 
with considerable complacency,—are 
inclined to see “good in every thing,’ 
and think there may be two states 
different and opposite, each yet pre¬ 
senting much worthy of being paused 
ou. We don’t regret tlnyt we have 
not lived sooner, but the contrary ; 
and although we may doubt whe¬ 
ther forest scenes and tournaments 
have been well succeeded by the race¬ 
course and the pirn-ring, we are 
so little eairied by the imagination 
as to: ay, that had we been allowed 
the choice, we would have been set 
down m our own, in preference to 
any other time. The grand secret is, 
to make the most of circumstances, 
and in the fruition of these latter 
days, we do not know any tiling 
more fascinating than, dropping our 
serious labours for a time, to he al¬ 
lowed to withdraw the curtain that 
interposes between us and the past, 
—not in a historical way, for that 
is rather much matter of busings 
for indolent people, tint ui/tmm/'/r 
smitnox, but by the iiite-veiiliau of 
chronicle and legend, in which 
there is no place lor scepticism ;— 


* London in the Olden Time; or Tales intended t<> illustrate the Manners and 
Superstitions of its Inhabitants, from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth ( cutuiy. Long¬ 
man & ('o. 182.J. 
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to tiacc the grades, fashions, modes, 
prejudices, superstitions, through 
which society has advanced in its 
progress to. w hat we now find it,— 
viewing in actual operation the in¬ 
stitutions of feudality, chivalry, and 
monastic seclusion ; their effects on 
moving life and manners,—the 
strange union of things the most op¬ 
posite,—reverence for church and 
churchmen, with a total relaxation 
of hiomIs, —delicate attention to fe¬ 
males, approaching almost to devo¬ 
tion, with undisguised libertinism,— 
courtesy and generosity, with fero¬ 
city and outrage,—painful fasting ami 
abstinence, with the coarsest incon¬ 
tinence,—the most reckless daring, 
with the most abject superstition. 
Are could “ dream away" a large 
portion of our life “ in placid suffer¬ 
ance,” revolving such matters. 

But this is only a part of the pic¬ 
ture, although the part most fre¬ 
quently exhibited ; there is another 
that stands separated from it, ybt 
possessing many features in com¬ 
mon, and partaking of the same co¬ 
louring—city life. Cities were not 
then as they now a’c, the quiet ha¬ 
bitations of men peaceably engaged 
in traffic, but contained within them 
a fierce democracy, originally drawn 
together, no doubt, for mutual pro¬ 
tection and gain, but grown formi¬ 
dable fioni numbers, and turbulent 
from wealth. Each burgher was 
then a soldier citizen, lie was a 
le-s picturesque object, perhaps, than 
the regular man of war, but not a 
less interesting one. War with the 
one was a profession reduced to sys¬ 
tem, and having its proper observ¬ 
ances; with the otlaa duty im¬ 
posed sometimes by the occasion, and 
performed as the stipulated price of 
immunities at others, but under¬ 
taken generally with so much alac¬ 
rity, as to shew that the natural in¬ 
clination went strongly along with 
the obligation. The lepeated exer¬ 
cise of the duty, in connection with 
the regular profession, traffic, had 
the effect of creating an anomalous 
and now almost unknown character ; 
for though we havemunicipalitiesand 
corporations, privileges and immu¬ 
nities, the creations of those days, 
and now little impaired, so far as 
black litter is concerned, we shall 
look in vain for the martial Portrcvc 
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or Mayor, the bold Alderman, ml 
Barons, and the hardy burghers, that 
weie wont to take to the field with as 
much good will as their modern le- 
presentalivcs would now engage in 
a holiday procession, or in the patrio¬ 
tic duty of laying a foundation-stone, 
and who might be seen to hold the 
balance in matters sc weighty as the 
possession of the regal dignity. The 
municipal chivalry, the consequence 
of this combination of war and trade, 
wealth and privileges, and which 
gave a colour to city life, from the 
civic monarch to the apprentice, is 
now’ gone to its rest with its worthy 
professors. 

Who does not lecollcct the de¬ 
lightful peep at London in the For¬ 
tunes of Nigel? Although by the 
lime of James, much that was pe¬ 
culiar in the manners of the citizens 
had passed away, and the founda¬ 
tion of that even, uniform character, 
which the supremacy of trade every¬ 
where produces, had been already 
laid. Who has not wished that the 
sketch had been more extended, or 
that it might he resumed ? Yl r e shall 
not despair of seeing this latter part 
of onr wish fulfilled, hut, in the 
meantime, it is proper to hasten to 
state, that the subject is no longer 
unappropriated, and that a competi¬ 
tion of no doubtful merit appears 
in the author of these “ Sketches of 
London in the Olden Time." 

We have not read any thing of 
late that \vc have liked better than 
this unpretending volume. Profes¬ 
sions of modesty are always suspi¬ 
cious ; hut this scarce quality stands 
here on leal evidence. There is 
abundance of materials, had they 
been husbanded, and diawn out ac¬ 
cording to the most approved rules 
of elongation, to have filled six vo¬ 
lumes instead of one. Indeed we 
aic not sure but that the author 
lias stood in his own light by over 
condensation, and that the interest 
of some of his tales is hurt by the 
abruptness inseparable from the li¬ 
mitation of his plan. 

But it is better that it should be 
this way than the other, so long as 
there is no attempt to be epigram- 
maticand strikingly pointed,—the sin 
of so many of the craft, and which 
he carefully avoids. lie brings to his 
buhject what is rare; with the collie- 
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tois of legends, a uusonnhte enthu¬ 
siasm; and his Tales are evidently the 
Jesuit of much reading; dull, from its 
very quantity, we should suspect, but 
which,’as passed through his alembic, 
presents a beautiful and attractive 
ore. lie writes clearly and rapidly, 
and whh considerable dramatic (fleet, 
and liis descriptions are about as vivid 
and picturesque as any thing within 
our recollection. He has been fortu¬ 
nate, too, in the choice of his subject; 
for London, though associated with so 
many recollections, the theatre of so 
many revolutions, and the scene of 
so many vicissitudes, by fire, and pes¬ 
tilence, and sword ; and of so much 
that it is good and great, notwith¬ 
standing “ all its blots and all its 
giddy factions,” and withal the most 
nucleating locality between land’s- 
i nd and laud’s-end, is perhaps the 
hast illustrated in a popular way. 
U e have glimpses and insulated 
trophies of it in various quarters, and 
statistics enough, but nothing calcu¬ 
lated to set it before us in its progress, 
in connection with “ the age and 
body of the time, its form and pres¬ 
sure- so that while there is no lack 
of mateiials to work upon, our au- 
thoi has all the advantages of an 
early occupation of the ground. TIis 
object, as lie states it in his preface, 
has been to “ exhibit a faithful pic¬ 
ture of ancient London, from the 
period when she first raised her head 
as a great mercantile city ; and to de¬ 
lineate the superstitions, manners, 
and customs, of her ancient inhabi¬ 
tants.” In this lie has generally 
succeeded. The volume contains 
eight Tales, commencing with a le¬ 
gend of the twelfth century, and end¬ 
ing with a Tale of the sixteenth, the 
intermediate period having their pro¬ 
per illustrations. Now it is obvious- 


to each period, hut we cannot think 
that he is sanguine of his success in 
this respect. The last of the sketches 
we should imagine to be the nearest 
to truth, as it approaches’ nearest to 
our own time ; but comparing it with 
the first, there is scarcely such a differ¬ 
ence of character in the picture of 
the early period as would seem to 
be required, if we are to refer it back 
four centuries; and the same may 
be said, more or less, of most of the 
others, comparing them in the same 
way. Hut where he avails himself of 
the broad and general characteris¬ 
tics of an age which cannot be lost 
or misconceived, am 1 in the use of 
which there is less restraint, the 
observation does not apply. Of two 
of these, the belief of the existence 
and influence of magic, and the uni¬ 
versal adoption of the visions of al¬ 
chemy, there arc happy illustrations 
in “Raymond the Multiplier” and 
“ MabeldcGysours.” These sketches 
are brought out with spirit, delicacy, 
and effect; there is a consistent har¬ 
mony between the style and the su¬ 
perstitions on which they are found¬ 
ed ; and when the marvel is let out 
in conformity to the rule in such 
cases, made and provided that there 
shall be no scciets with readers, it is 
quietly suggested, without interrup¬ 
tion to the tone of the narrative by 
any set plirase of explanation—one 
of the chief merits of such composi¬ 
tions. The “ Involuntaiy Miracle” 
is of the same class, and possesses 
nearly equal merit; it weaves toge¬ 
ther a pretty love story, a magical le¬ 
gend, and a lively picture of city 
manners. Hut perhaps the most 
finished, and the best, is the tale en¬ 
titled “ For the Red Hose,” which, 
as the name indicates, is laid in the 
times of the York and Lancastrian • 


ly no easy task to go back to so re- wars, and contains a spirited sketch 
mote an era, and, advancing by a re- of the excitement, reverses, and social 
gular gradation, to preserve the dis- state of the period—if such there 
tiuetions which existed at the seve- was—where every man’s hand, with 
ral points of time in the interval, in few exceptions, was against bis 
idiom, manners, and costume : we do neighbour. The others, although 
not merely speak of anachronisms, they do not tank with those we have 
for these are perhaps unavoidable, mentioned, are all ingeniously writ- 
but of the difficulty of adapting the ten. But without extending our re¬ 
style and tone to each particular pe- marks, which our limits will not 
riod, and keeping up a consistent se- permit, we come at once to the last 
paration in die series. We dare say, of the scries, “ An Evening at York 
as the author informs us, hehasdonc * Place,” from which we shall give a 
It is utmost to give individual features specimen or two, although the tale, 
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perhaps-, is not the most ehararti ristic: 
«>f the author’s manner, or much 
connected with our remarks, but it 
happens to strike us as best adapted 
for the purpose of extract. 

It thus commences:— 

“ Room for my lord Cardinal ! on 
before, my lords and masters, on before, 
room for my lord Cardinal!" was the 
cry of the bare-headed gen Lie mon-ushers 
to the crowd that had gathered around 
Westminster Kill ;—a cry replied to by 
many .m angry look,—and many a mut¬ 
tered cause,—and many an expression of 
impotent lage and hatred,—as the silver 
crosses,—the scarlet tlappings,—the gild¬ 
ed pole-aves,—gleaming from beneath 
the lofty archway of the hall, indicated 
the approach of the son of the Ipswich 
butcher, who, as bishop of Winchester, 

pinnate of York_lord Cardinal,—lord 

high Chancellor,—and Legate it liter,', — 
was returning, in more than kingly state, 
from his judicial duties in the Chancery 
Court and Star Chamber, to his princely, 
habitation, York Place. 

“ Room for my lord Cardinal ! on be. 
foie, my masters,—on before,—inal e 
way for my lord Cardinal !” again re¬ 
sounded through Palace Yard. 

Curse on this Ipswich bull dog, mut¬ 
tered a serving-man, as he was fotcihly 
thrust to the wall by one of the ('. 11 -di- 
nal’s attendants. Curse on all priests, 
rather, exclaimed a stern-looking young 
man beside him. St. John could pi each 
repentance in camel’s hair, and coarse 
raiment, but ye must have priests to 
preach unrighteousness in scarlet, and 
purple, and soft apparc I, “ Make way 
for my lord Cardinal !” exclaimed one 
of the foremost attendants, who had 
overheard part of the bold stranget’s re¬ 
marks—lifting his parti/,m—make wav 
for your betters, and go to the devil- I 
should be loath to go before lry betters, 
replied the stranger, and it would ill be¬ 
come me to take precedence there of my 
lord Cardinal—Seize the traitor and he¬ 
retic ! exclaimed the attendant ; but the 
crowal seemed in no haste to obey the 
mandate ;—such was the popular hatred 
of Wolsey, that even the terrific watch¬ 
word “ heretic” was insullicicnl to .muise 
them to pursue him; .and he ipuctly 
and unmolested!)' took his stand at a 
short distance. 

A hold fellow this, and a brave one, 
I’ll warrant me, said the serving-man to 
a person standing near him ; he is won- 
drously like master Norris, the king’s 
favourite groom ; l would we could get 
him (or this evening, lie wary, then 
and he sure not to tell him our name’ 


l know not hut he might gicallv assist 
Us, u tin lied the other. I vvill seek him 
out, leplied the scrving-niaii, fur, tmly, 
it was enough to do any Englishman's 
heart good to hear how vehemently he 
spak?- against this proud C.mhnal. 

The setting-man had but just time to 
place himself beside the stianger, and 
to endeavour to enter into lonversalion 
with lmn, ere the tiy, a Room lor my 
lord Cardinal !’’ again tesounded, and a- 
gam his numerous attendants, by the un¬ 
sparing use of their p.nti/ans, nviile a 
way for the almost ieg.il state of the am¬ 
bitious Wolsey. 

Two gentlemen of lus < handier, < lot In d 
in fine scarlet, and mounted on hois. ■ si¬ 
milarly caparisoned, fust advanced, he.i.- 
mg massive silver crosses ;—two othei'-, 
similarly app trolled, succeeded, lie,nine, 
two silver pillars,—then followed a sei- 
jeant .it aims with the w.uv, .d-n ol 
massive silvei ; — whildioimn'idi.iteL K- 
fore the ilehly-i.ipaii 'mod mill - ol tl"- 
lore! (animal, two young noblemen, a'- 
tendunts on the ambitious clunehiiMii. 
advanced, one Tiearing the htoad seal t t 
England, and the otlur the red hat. 

Ah! well indeed do those scailet li¬ 
veries 

•' Token the < lueltiL ol I lie leil.l.' uinii," 

as Dr Rail hath set 1’oith in his Ite- 
smpcion,” c\cl nmed the stidmut. 
Yes, it hecometh this ten lei di igon, 
truly, who would t.aii t'uaw even the 
stars of heaven to the c uth, to make In . 
slavesvvc.il In-, burns ; — thuuvh that m 
Sathanns, methmks, were mine tillin'.;. 
Ye say truly, my mu dot, leturned the 
serving-man, will pleased with flu \ si¬ 
lent expiessions ot his n. assoei.ite ; 
what? aie the old nobility to -dand eap 
in hand before the hub lav's son ?—m.u- 
ry conic up ! even nit, latlui was a sub¬ 
stantial yeoman in Kent, and gave hi. 
daughters five pounds u-pieee to marry 
them, and yet I d.uo not look in tin, 
priest’s face. He is lifted up with pnde 
and all unrighteousness, replied the 
stranger, and therefore shall he fall inlo 
the snares of the devil ; ;ive. by him 

" The godly light is putte nbai-ho 

iVnit he tirjngeth m In, des dish daieknes. - 

but it shall not be for long,—there he 
comctb in pomp, like King Hood, or 
Pontius 1’iiate,—or rather, like bis fathei 
Sallumas,—with great power and slate, 
because lie knowctli bis time is short. 

And omvard, welcomed by no shout 
of gratulation, by no affectionate and 
heartfelt smile*, came the “ rvl.te trmui- 
phante lord Cardinal of Kngl.mde," on 
liis sleek mule, gay with crimson u'ut 
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cinbroidei \, and "old;-in ioutid v '«l by 

bis attendant,, bearing gilt pole-axes, 
aad habited (to n ,e the vvoids of Ins mi- 
inite and alfeUu.nnte biographer Caven¬ 
dish) “ m an upper garment of line 
tunison satin inguutied, his pillion w fine 
.scarlet, with a neck selte about vvilhin- 
side vvqth black velvet, n tippet of sables 
around his neck, and holding m his hand 
an orange, whereof the meatc within was 
taken out, and filled up again \i ith parte 
of a sponge, wherein was vinegar and 
other con tedious against the pestilent 
aires.” Aye, on with ve ! muttered the 
ser\ing-nian with clenched hand, as the 
haughty Cardinal slowly passed, and 
take the curse of all true English hearts 
with ye. 

"Wolsey Y> favour was by this time 
on the wane, and he was tottc’ing 
on the giddy height to which Henry’s 
caprice and his own ambition had 
advanced him. There is a banquet 
at York Place, the Cardinal’s resi¬ 
dence ; and the stranger, who is ob¬ 
served to bear a elosc resemblance to 
Master Morris, the King’s groom, ts 
solicited, and agrees to form one of 
a masking-jiarty to the Palace on 
the occasion. The guests have ar¬ 
rived, and Wolsey ts thus presented : 

In the principal room, termed the 
chamber of presence, on a high-raised 
chair placed beneath the doth of estate, 
sat the lord Cardinal in lofty and unpar- 
tuipated grandcui ,—many leeollections, 
whi'li he could not banish, must have 
crossed lus mind, as he watched the gay 
scene, and observed the joyous company. 
At -ticli a festive meeting King Henry 
had olun appeared,—and in a similar 
niasqmng, jii that very hall, he had fiist 
met that new and beautiful favourite, 
whose rise seemed destined to cast a dis¬ 
astrous and fatal .shade over the long pros¬ 
perous fortunes of the 44 trusty and well- 
heloved Wolsey." Yet, though he felt 
that he ‘-tood on the lit ink of a precipice, 
—though he knew the hoi lo \v - h oar t eiln e-s 
of his smiling and seryilely respectful 
guests, well trained in courtly dissimu¬ 
lation, no shade of caic seemed to mark 
his open brow ,—and with smiles of kind¬ 
ness and complacency, and with neatlv- 
oxpressed compliments, he welcomed his 
vurions guests as they successively bent 
befoic Ins footstool. 

On the appearance of the maskers, 
lie thinks he discovers the King’s 
party, among whom, perhaps, is tnc 
King himself ; his soul rises within 
him, ami he flatters himself with 
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visions of returning favour. The 
company share his surprise. 

It were impossible to describe the a- 
muzcinenl that pervaded the company at 
this unexpected visit. Wol.tcy was cer¬ 
tainly again restored to favour, — hut how ? 
—Had the new favourite become sudden¬ 
ly reconciled to her powerful uval ? or, 
had she, whose rising glories seemed dec¬ 
lined to shed disastrous eclipse on the 
Jong-prosperous fortunes of Wolsey,— 
had she fallen from her swiftly-attained 
elevation ?—Had the emperor Charles 
espoused the cause of the politic Cardi¬ 
nal,—and was the King forced to conci¬ 
liate, because he dared not offend ? or, 
more than all this, was the Pope dead ? 
and was the tiiple crown waiting to en¬ 
circle the brow of the ambitious church¬ 
man 9 —no one could say; and the very 
unceitainty and mysleiy which hung 
about the subject added fresh fuel to their 
curiosity. 

Hut the following song, addressed 
by one of the maskers to the fair 
lady Geraldine, then present, at 
once dispels his hopes : 

Lady, too fair ! the sleepless mariner, 
With anxious heart, seanneth the mid¬ 
night sky, 

On one bright star alone, tho’ hosts shine 
near, 

Fixing his eye. 

For, though the sea in cloud-high waves 
may rise,— 

Tho’ the storm rage, and felon wi- .!■ 
rebel, 

He knows that sweet star benmetli in .. 
skies, 

Unchangeable. 

Alas ! for him who life’s rough sea would 
try, 

Fixing lus ga/e on meteors blazing far. 
Making the changeful beam ol' beauty's 
eye 

His polar star. 

The seaman trusts, indeed, nor trusts in 
vain; 

For constant are the bright-eyed host 
of heav’n; 

While the swift changing of the fickle 
main 

To beauty’s giv’n. 

But thou ! who in the pride of beauty 
brave, 

Shin’st brighter than the fairest star on 
high. 

Take not thy pattern from the licklc wave, 
But from the sky. 
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The: elegant and accomplished 
Lord Surrey, towards whom, as well 
as to his father, Wolscy entertained 
a settled enmity, is instantly dotect- 
et" All is bustle and confusion on 
the discovery of his audacious bold¬ 
ness. Surrey escapes, but the young 
stranger, and one of the viol-players, 
are seized, and brought before H'ol- 
sey, when the following colloquy 
takes place: 

Out who • re you ? broiling a scann¬ 
ing glance on the young stranger, w ho, 
fixing Ins eves with a calm, hut proud ex¬ 
pression, on the stern tealines of Wolsey, 
in a firm voice replied, (.'Inistopher Gnod- 
ninn, .student of Jesus College, Oxford. 

A student horn Oxford '—what could 
have moved i/n/i, sir. to become the con¬ 
sort of drunken minstrels, and such beg¬ 
garly company t What moved yun to 
join in this most scandalous enterpriw of 
that proud, and disdainful, and prodigal, 
loid Surrey, nhereby the King's majesty 
is brought into contempt '* Sathanns. I 
trow, returned the young stranger, calm¬ 
ly. Ye say truly, master Jack,mape, hut 
l command you to say further, who 
brought you hither, and for what intent ? 

—the young stranger continued silent. 

By mine aulhonty in this State, wInch 
yc shall ere long know to he great, ancl 
by my spiritual power winch ye chare not 
gainsay, I command you to answer my 
questions. I bow- to no such authority, 
replied the young stranger, with as uu- 
niov ed an air, and as unchanging a coun¬ 
tenance, ns though he wci c answering a 
itti'ic common-place enquiry. Thou most 
incident and heretical beast ! returned the 
Cardinal, irritated beyond endurance at 
flic extraordinary and unexpected con¬ 
duct of the student, thou knoivcst I have 
power to h tie, to imprison, or to hang 
thee, and yet thou dare.st mine authority ? 
Thai dependeth not on you, my lord Car¬ 
dinal, nor on Pope, nor devil, but on the 
will of Almighty God. That we shall 
see ere long, when yc are hanged at Ty¬ 
burn, fiercely answered Wolscy. 

The crisis of Wolscy’s fate hail, 
however, arrived ; the morrow sees 
hurt deprived of the Great Seal, and 
stripped of his honours and riches, 
and the stranger and viol-player are 
set at liberty. 

Mv very good friends, said lord Surrey, 
meeting them as they past with a joyful 
step the threshold of the outer gate of 
York Place,—I owe ye much for the jeo¬ 
pardy in which l placed ye ;—here, An¬ 
tony Monday, are five broad pieces (jpr 
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ye,—tudy, 1 never intended vo should In¬ 
put in fear of your life, oi of the stocks. 
Many thanks, my most noble lord, ic- 
plied the overjoyed treble viol-player, 
bow ini'almost to the ground, methmks, 
for suffl a royal guerdon, I might lie well 
content to iliimui yet another night m 
prison,—hating the fright about hanging. 
I would 1 might do something more ser¬ 
viceable for you. Master.Goodman, con- 
tinned Lord Suriey, addressing himself 
to the young stranger , as you arc from 
Oxford, 1 will pray my noble father here¬ 
to get you some cilice about the court, 
vvhuh might he suited lo a scholar. 

No, no, mtcilupted the churlish duke, 
no sthok.rs for me; methmks l have 
seen enough of learning. Here was tins 
proud C.ndme.l ruling the land as though 
he were lord paramount, because, lor- 
sooth, lie had book-learning,—tluri’s 
that arcli heretic in Gciniany, setting all 
the world in commotion with his dm ileh 
notions, because, forsooth, lie is hook- 
learned ;—and here again is a light-head¬ 
ed wilful liny, with hi, fine spin he-., and 
verse makings, which ,-ae ni.iivcllonsly 
well fitted for a morality pkiv, or a Whif 
suntule mystery, bunging my vciv In ad 
into jeopauly, thiough nis inisi hicvous 

hook-learning_“ Lugluiid wes ncvei 

merry Knglaml since ('animals came in 
amongst us,” said my good laud of Suf¬ 
folk ; but, truly, last night had i more 
reason to say,—“ Kngland was newt 
merry Kngland,’’ since hook-leai nuig 
came in among us. And so, thou pioud, 
disdainful, stom.u hful boy, with thv Ga¬ 
tin and Italian, like asluulhng pried,— 
and thy lute jingling, and fool’s verse 
like a vagabond inm-trcl,— 1 prr\ out 
lady, this may he a suilicieut admonition 
unto thee to use thy self mine wiwlv lu ie- 
after. 

Alas ! what shall f do for you, said Un¬ 
generous Surrey as the Duke departed ? 

I would that my father would but speak 
for you at court,—hut hi will not; take 
this purse, however, and this ring; when 
I come to my estate l "ill tinly remem¬ 
ber ye. I will lake the ring, Lord Sur¬ 
rey, returned ^lie student, and I will 
keep it m nicmoiy of this wonderful de¬ 
liverance, hut I pray you take hack the 
purse ; little of this world’s wealth xuf- 
ticcth for a humble scholar, and He who 
hath beyond all expectation brought me 
out of this danger, hath doubtless some 
work for me to do, and therefore will not 
suffer me to want: farewell, my Lord 
Surrey, Heaven grant yc may not fall 
from your high estate, even as hath this 
lord Cardinal. 

Alas! never again did I meet the noble 
and highly-gifted Surrey, said Christo- 
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pher Goodman, many years after, when, 
—as the trieiul ot John Kno\,—the pas¬ 
tor of the Ktigh-h church at Geneva, 
and one of the translators of its celebrated 
Bible, he was looked up to with afl'eotioii- 
atc veneration by the leaders of the early 
Puritan controveisy, and hailed as their 
patriarcji. Truly, said the old man, as 
lie told the often repeated, hut always in. 
teiestin;;, story o^his eventful life, I have 
been in peril by land and hy sea; in 
battle, in storm, anil in pel sortition ; but 
never did 1 meet so wondrous a deliver- 
ante (albeit unwniihy of it lumi my boy¬ 
ish folly) as that lrom Yoi k Place. '1'lnngs 
aie dunged since then; I would they 
were yet more changed ! The tt lie gns- 
pel light hath indeed again shined on us, 
but her fair, and sweet, and far surpass, 
ing 1 list re hath been dimmed hy the sha¬ 
dows of man’s inventions. Well, though 
there are rites, and ei remomes. Popish 
habits, and lords bishops,—thank Heaven 
vie have no Cardinals ! 

lie fori- we conclude, we give the 
following very beautiful ballad from 
llte tale ‘‘ For the lied Hose.” 

The greenwood tree ! the greenwood 
tree ! 

lie is lair, and tall, and goodly to see; 

He lifteth lus leafy head to the sky, 

And spre.uleth his green arms wide and 
high. 

The wind may blow, he hears it not; 

'I’he stonn may lage, lie fears it not; 

He puts forth Ins leaves rejoicingly, 

And for king, or baron, caietli not he— 
And we will he like thee, greenwood 
tree. 

The gteenwood tiee 1 the gieenwood tree ! 
Goodly shelter gi.mteth lie 


To the birds that on Ins houghs aie sing¬ 
ing. 

To the flow’rs that at lus foot are spring- 
mg; 

11 is shade is sought by the dimpled doe. 
When the meny aielui bends his how ; 
And the hare, and the kid, to lus broad 
shade flee. 

For the weak and succourless shelteieth 

he ; 

And we will he like thee,»gicem\ood 
tree ! 

'[’hen hail to thee ! thrice hail to tliee ! 
Piute of the forest, greenwood tree ! 

Who give -t alike thy goodly schawe 
To the proud ha ion and the hold out¬ 
law ; 

When the north wind blows, may it 
shake thee no! ; 

When the lightning glares, may it scathe 
thee not ; 

But, when we are gone where all shall 
he. 

May thy gallant branches wave wide and 
fi ee, 

Pride of the lores!, greenwood tiee. 

We confess we were of those to 
whom tile author, in lus preface, ad¬ 
dresses himself as likely to he start¬ 
led at the representation of so much 
wealth and splendour in London at 
so early a peiiod. Hut ltilcetiou 
satisfies us that it is not exaggerated. 
Sufficient reasons art assigned for 
the early greatness of the city, and 
we have this fact in pi oof of it, that 
upon the conquest of Canute, when 
lie imposed a tax on the kingdom, 
one eighth of the whole was levied 
from Loudon. 


TnirsT-not, oli- trust not 
Thy snides of the fair ; 
lake dew after sunrise 
Their words are of air. 

The glances they throw 
May enter your heart. 
And then is their triumph. 
And then is your smait. 

Thus oft have 1 sung 

When unfetter'd by Love, 
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As playful as lambkin, 

As pure as the dove. 

But now, when the blasts 
Of a world of woe 
Have eomc o’er my spuds. 
And ruffled t^cir How ; 

I oft, m the hour 

Of sadness and grief. 
Have felt that a fair one 
Can yield sonic relief. 
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ON THE SlilM’OSlil) NECESSITY FOK, AND UTILITY or, W.'lt. 

(Continued from page 68<i, of Cut. XVI.) 

Book IV. 

Chapter III. 

On the Positive Utility of War. 

That wars arc necessary only in ages of defective civilization has been 
attempted to be shown in the two preceding Chapters : the application of 
the same Ado may be made to bear with at least equal force and propriety 
upon the question of their utility. 

Among the chief of the arguments in favour of the utility of war is that 
which considers it as a beneficial stimulus for the exertion of mind. It may 
be urged, that the general conduct of all created beings is necessarily influ¬ 
enced by some ruling excitement to which the natural affections of the mind 
may be considered, in many respects, as subordinate. The Deity himself 
may well be supposed to require no external circumstances to prompt his 
benevolence, the pure gratification derived from an exertion of which is alone 
sufficient, in our minds, to account for those magnificent displays of his in¬ 
cessant activity which the universe everywhere presents to our observation ; 
but we cannot allow an independence of this high character to the creatuies 
of his hand. Even the highly-gifted inhabitants of heaven are most pro¬ 
bably indebted to some peculiar impulse for the due exertion of their su¬ 
blime faculties. Man certainly is so circumstanced : without some alluring 
object of pursuit, or the application of an exterior impulse, he, in his indi¬ 
vidual character, cannot be supposed to be capable of raising himself above 
the limited range of his sensual nature; and the conduct of congregated 
masses of men would, without such assistance, be equally divested of all 
beneficial energy, and totally preclude the hope of eventual improvement. 

It is not intended to deny the truth of this statement; and it is also ad¬ 
mitted, that the general tendency of the particular excitements, out of which 
much apparent good might arise, may sometimes be essentially evil. Of 
this nature is war. But it remains to be proved that the desired excitement 
must necessarily answer that description. 

Two j .-incipal passes of excitements operate upon the human mind : one 
referable to the present, the ‘other to probable future events and expecta¬ 
tions. The present occurrences interest more particularly our grosser pas¬ 
sions, and are best suited to a season of defective civilization ; the future 
engage, for the most part, exclusively, our better affections ; and in propor¬ 
tion as refinement advances, the excitement derived from this purer source 
prevails. To the first class belong, among others. War, and all its fierce 
assemblage pf evils; to the second. Religion, and her hand-maid, Peace. 
The spur given to the energies of the mind by the events and accidents of 
war, is, doubtless, useful, perhaps ne&ssary, in the earlier ageg, when the 
more spiritual excitement cannot gain admittance in the breasts of the un¬ 
cultivated people: in this way, an apology may, with some showt>f reason, 
be made for the practice of war on the score of utility ; but it is one which 
will apply only to the darker times, and cannot be tolerated in a period of 
superior civilization. 

Discord, indeed, can never be admitted, with any regard to reason, to be 
an indispensable Element towards the improvement of the individuals or so¬ 
cieties of a superior age. The results of war, however casually advanta¬ 
geous, are, in th^roain, decidedly injurious. By its action, some aits and 
sciences have been created and improved, hut many also have been deterio¬ 
rated or destroyed. The valuable fruits of violence are exceedingly few, 
although, like all other rare productions, liable, to be too highly esteemed,, 
while those of a deleterious quality abound jto an uncontrollable excess. 

The only point now to be tried is, whether the more honourable excite¬ 
ments, on the side of which, to the exclusion of the malevolent passions, are 
ranged the best feelings of our nature, is alone sufficient for the due conduct 
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of human alfuis. This is a matter yet to be decided by experience ; but 
we trust that no candid mind will be inclined to wait for the application of 
that test before it anticipate tile result most desirable lor the interests of 
humanity. 

Such is the admirable construction of society in its improved state, that 
it possesses in itself an inexhaustible fund for the encouragement of virtuous 
exertion. What our notions of social improvements are, may be inferred 
from the general scope of this treatise: of its constituents, Christianity un¬ 
questionably bolds the highest rank; but we have also admitted their due 
importance to4>e attached to the various inestimable accomplishments con¬ 
sequent upon the diffusion of all useful knowledge. It is hardly possible 
to conceive, that, with all the powerful inducements arising out of the con¬ 
stant collision of cultivated minds, combined with the awful and interesting 
sanctions of a divine religion, mankind will at any future period relapse into 
a state of criminal inanity, or that they will at all times be so debased as 
to require, for the developcment of their faculties, the violent excitation of 
destructive war. 

If the plea of the permanent utility of war, as a necessary exciting prin¬ 
ciple, cannot be established, little can be urged in its favour, on the ground 
of the support it occasionally affords to partial and temporary interests. 
Wars have a tendency, in communities pretty far advanced in the order of 
civilization, to produce certain combinations highly favourable to particular 
classes and individuals ; but in all the cases in which they perform this ser¬ 
vice, the great mass of the people proportionably suffer, so that the amount 
of happiness thereby produced is altogether inadequate, as a means of com¬ 
pensation, to the quantity of misery. 

The ingenuity t>f men, in that stage of civilization which is most favour¬ 
able to the advancement of art and knowledge, has been frequently exerted 
to extract a partial benefit out of the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
('onsiderable success has sometimes attended the arduous attempt; and to 
this fortunate result must be attributed many of the anomalies remark- 
aide in modern cultivated societies. The wants of the State in time of 
war, for instance, have compelled it to resort to the practice of borrowing 
money from its subjects : the creation of public funds, and a variety of col¬ 
lateral institutions, have consequently taken place; some of w’hieh are, 
under the continually improving system of conducting them, highly condu¬ 
cive to the national prosperity. An able eye will discern at once, that the 
disposition so to divest the course of untoward events, is more creditable to 
the innate resources of the human mind, than conclusive in an argument 
in favour of the utility of war. All that can he said for the evil principle 
which assisted in the creation of so much good, is, that it performed the 
ollice of a suggestor,—or that it unwittingly put’ tile first link to a chain of 
consequences which have been useful to society. It is not clear that the 
same, or a much higher, degree of benefit would not have accrued from a 
contrary disposition of affairs; and with a view to the future, at least, it 
seems to he undeniable, that the only useful fruits capable of growing 
out of the practice of war have already been reaped, and that we cau there¬ 
fore found no reasonable expectation of further profit upon the theory of its 
unceasing recurrence. 


Chapter IV. 

t On the Accidental Advantages of IVar. 

The last theme usually adduced in favour of war, to which it is compa¬ 
tible with our confined plan to advert, is that which refers to its adventitious 
advantages. 

We have to premise under this head, that any disposition of things which, 
although generally indifferent in its consequences, is occasionally attended 
with beneficial results, is useful in proportion to the extent of its aberration 
from the regular order: if, among its anomalies, arc to be numbered effects 
of a deleterious nature, an estimate must be formed of its comparative good 
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and bad productions, before it can fairly become an object of absolute re¬ 
probation. Hut if a disposition, of itself radically noxious, is only partially 
embellished by a few brilliant events of questionable utility, it may, wMi 
all due deference to reason, be, without hesitation, considered as deserving 
of unqualified censure. 

It is in this latter light that we are to consider the practice of war in re¬ 
ference to its most splendid concomitants; the exhibition of the heroic vir¬ 
tues, valour, generosity, magnanimity ; which, although peculiarly calcu¬ 
lated to attract public admiration, frequently lose much of their lustre upon 
a strict scrutiny into their intrinsic merits, and can, at any l'ute, be only re¬ 
garded as mere fugitive scintillations from the dark and prolific source of all 
conceivable mischief. 

The ergument in favour of war as the occasion of developing the splendid 
qualities of superior minds is so exceedingly feeble, that we should consider 
a formal attempt at its refutation as an unpardonable intrusion upon the 
reader. That war create,', virtue is not alleged ; and it would be a poor 
compliment to the latter to adduce proof of Us natural independence of cir¬ 
cumstances, whose general tendency is directly opposed to its prosperity. If, 
in carefully analyzing those qualities, we separate such of their ingredients 
which may appear to deteriorate, instead of being beneficial to the interests 
of morality, the portion that is really valuable will be found to be so much 
more congenial to the dispositions of peace, as evidently to wait only for a 
season of greater harmony for their less partial admission than heretofore 
into the bosoms of men. 

Upon the whole, without claiming any undue weight for the few cursory 
observations which have been appropriated to this part of* our subject, it is 
sufficiently apparent that no argument in favour of a probable ever-recurring 
state of warfare, upon the ground of its essential necessity or utility, can he 
long seriously maintained. Whatever appearance of solidity may on a par¬ 
tial consideration attach to the proposition, must, we think, be dissipated on 
farther extending our view into the natural course of human affairs. We 
cannot believe, that in the hands of Providence evil is an indispensable, or 
even an useful instrument; although we doubt not that, in spite of the exist¬ 
ence of evil, the sacred intentions of Heaven will not ultimately fail of com¬ 
plete accomplishment. The incessant wars, with the detail of which history 
is loaded, are a reproach, not to our nature, hut upon our conduct: in the 
general distribution of power, an ample portion has been reserved to man to 
relieve himself from the foul stain ; and the sound conclusions of reason, as 
well as the fond aspirations of hope, lead to the assurance that it will in due 
time, although by a gradual process, be fully exerted for the attainment of 
this great end. It has been our aim in this place to produce the conviction 
that there really exists no physical or moral impediment to such a consum¬ 
mation ; and if we have succeeded in this object, nothing more will he re¬ 
quired than the common measure of faith in the benevolent purposes of the 
Most High to justify any opinion wc may have hazarded with respect to 
the improvements of future times, and of the destined increase in the general 
prosperity of the human race. 


Chapter V. 

The Conclusion. 

Previous to the conclusion of a composition of the didactic class, a sum¬ 
mary re-statement of the leading principles therein developed is frequently 
useful as a guide in arranging the reflections of the reader. We are in¬ 
duced to adopt the same plan, notwithstanding the brevity of our work, 
in the hope of further elucidating such of our premises in the first ex¬ 
position of which we may have inadvertently given grounds for misap¬ 
prehension. 

Our main design lias been # to inculcate the probability of the eventual 
occurrence of considerable changes in the moral and political state of so- 
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doty. We hold an opinion in opposition to those uho believe that the 
world will, to the end of time, continue the same line of conduct as it has 
maintained through the past and present generations; that, with the ex¬ 
ception of some improvements, inconsiderable when compared with the 
necessary melioration, the same, scenes will be continually re-acted ; vice, 
misrule, ignorance, will always preponderate over the more amiable dispo¬ 
sitions ; and the history of the past, in conformity to tilt experience of the 
ages already expired, will comprise a striking anti faithful epitome of future 
events. We Jiavc endeavoured to show, that, so far from this being a 
reasonable statement of our expectations, the past transactions can no moie 
he considered to be a sample of those which arc to happen in the times to 
which we have referred, than the acts of the weak and inconsiderate in¬ 
fant are indicative of the conduct and achievements of the well-educated 
and enlightened man. Carefully abstaining from overstepping the just 
range of natural probability, we have seen grounds for maintaining, that 
very important alterations in the moral condition of human society are not 
only certain, lmt at some points of the political horizon actually in pro¬ 
spect. As a principal result of these alterations, one of the bitterest, and in 
its consequences the most disastrous and degrading effects of the state of 
things hitherto experienced, the ciiactice oi wav. will gradually fall into 
disuse, and leave room for the complete introduction of a superior econo¬ 
my in the disposition of human affairs. 

In the furtherance of the design thus enunciated, we entered, in the first 
place, into a retrospective view of civilization, and adverted to the well- 
known division into two distinct classes of the family of man in the times 
antecedent to the introduction of Christianity ; one of these classes (in¬ 
comparably the smallest of the two,) the recipients of an extraordinary re¬ 
velation, and, on account of their peculiar situation, not comprehended in 
our strictures ; the other abandoned to the insufficient resources of reason, 
with little other exterior aid than what might have resulted from the un¬ 
certain traditions of the earliest times. 

To this latter and larger class are our observations, in the first instance, 
confined ; but when they refer to the period which succeeded the reception 
of the Christian faith, they must be understood to comprehend the whole 
human race. 

In consequence of the state of estrangement from each other in which 
the several social combinations have hitherto been, more or less, compelled, 
by peculiar circumstances, to exist, their respective progress in the march of 
civilization has been necessarily various. To arrive at some definite notion 
of the extent of this variation, we have referred to characteristic marks as 
distinguishing the most prominent stages in the progress of mankind, to¬ 
wards the highest attainable point of excellence. Without such an ar¬ 
rangement, we should have repeatedly incurred the danger of being mis¬ 
understood in the course of the attempt to apply our observations to parti¬ 
cular cases. The stages so delineated will have been readily conceived to 
be of unequal duration in respect to each other, as well of the different 
nations to whom, in the course of their political career, they may be re¬ 
spectively applicable; their number, as especially connected with the for¬ 
tunes of a single community, does not exceed seven, but is increased to 
eight when considered as referable to the world at large. 

The four first stages comprehend all that can be achieved by unassisted 
reason ; in the later times of the highest of these stages, extraordinary in¬ 
stances occur of the innate powers of the human mind. The arts and 
sciences ‘Sourish ; and in the breasts of a few select individuals, morality is 
appreciated and cherished ; but vice, misery, and ignorance, infest the 
great mass of society ; and the attainments, however brilliant in appear¬ 
ance, of*the smallest minority, being altogether insufficient to sustain the 
sinking fortunes of the State, the next step must, without supernatural aid, 
be necessarily retrograde. 

That aid lias actually bicn already imparted in a great number of ^instan¬ 
ces : it includes the light, and all the other blessings of^the Christian dis- 

voi xvn. 
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pcnsation, ami which arc, in due time, to he the portion of all the nations 
of the earth. The Fifth Stage of social improvement dates from the hour ol‘ 
the public reception of that holy religion ; and thenceforward, the progres¬ 
sive amendment of the community, although occasionally impeded, is unal¬ 
terably assured. 

Until the termination of the Seventh Stage, the several detached nations 
will continue to exhibit a varied progress in the respective gradations. We 
are yet far removed from that period ; and but one or two instances might 
be adduced wherein a near approach lias been made towards the end of the 
sixth era. 

The principal mark by which we are to judge of the actual arrival of a 
nation at the point last indicated, is the possession of such a store of valu¬ 
able knowledge as may nearly overbalance the influence of the prejudices 
engendered in the course of its accumulation. Some discernment is required 
in the application of this critfrion, but we believe that its main features 
arc sufficiently obvious to render it useful as a practical measure. 

There is yet, unhappily, no instance of an advance beyond the Sixth 
Stage. The mark’of the entrance into the seventh will lie a very consider¬ 
able diminution of the prejudices to which we have alluded, and when the 
novel circumstance will be displayed of & majority of the community, whose 
minds have been emancipated from their power. The increase of this ma¬ 
jority will be proportional to the advance towards the close of this splendid 
era, when the way will be open for the more general improvement of the 
human species, 

During no part of all these stages can the causes which produce wars ho 
said to be wholly extinguished, although, in the era last mentioned, the prac¬ 
tice* of war will gradually fall into disuse. The characteristic mark of the 
eighth and last stage is simple and decisive. It is the exhibition of a ma¬ 
jority of minds, not of one, or several particular communities, but of the whole 
human population, sufficiently enlightened to be guided almost implicitly 
by the pure dictates of religion and reason, unembarrassed by the errors of 
prejudice. The duration of each of the other stages, either in the case of 
one, or of all the nations of the globe, falls within the province of reasonable 
conjecture : a discerning eye might, probably, without danger of any very 
gross fallacy, venture to measure their respective terms, lint the eiohth 
cannot be scanned by finite comprehension, and must endure to that awful, 
and, probably, refnote period, when all material substances are destined fi¬ 
nally to perish, and to give full scope to the ineffable glories of the spiritual 
world. 

During all this long, this unfathomable period, war, and the causes of 
war, will be equally unknown. Then, and not till then, will men begin to 
acquire intelligib^ notions with regard to the celestial economy. Among 
other interesting points of knowledge, they will learn, that vice and misery 
•predominated, only in the comparatively short infancy of the world ; and 
that while the sufferers in the course of that more difficult pilgrimage 4ia<l 
their allotted recompence in another stage of existence, it was to be their 
own happy fate to enjoy also, with less liability to interruption, the in¬ 
estimable blessings of which the present is, under an improved disposition 
of affairs, evidently susceptible. 

We cannot too forcibly inculcate, that the basis of all our expectations of 
future improvement is religion,—the Christian religion, such as it is ex¬ 
hibited in the inspired writings. In truth, the want of sufficient knowledge 
of the value and tendency of Christianity, in respect to its influence on the 
fortunes of the present life, has been the chief cause of the partial success 
which has hitherto attended the attempts towards reformation. It has not 
been sufficiently adverted to, or believed, that without the predominance of 
this most efficient instrument of moral improvement, no important or du¬ 
rable reformation can be achieved; that the constitution of our very nature 
’ would militate'against the attempt; and that consequently the very best 
standard for measuring our advances in the higher walks of civilization is 
the extent of our attainments iti the knowledge and practice of pure Chris- 
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tianity. Deeply impressed with this conviction, and anxiously wishing to 
communicate it to the hearts and minds of our readers, we have carefully 
distinguished the part which unassisted Ileason is capable of performing, by 
fixing its true boundary at the termination of the Fourth Stage; and al¬ 
though her exclusive dominion is allowed to extend over a moiety of the 
divisions which delineate the entire march of civilization, that portion must 
appear infinitely diminished in amount, when compared, in point of dura¬ 
tion, to that happier era in which religion is destined more effectually to 
preside. • 

While we have assigned to religion its just pre-eminence, we have been 
anxious to separate the religion itself, as it proceeded from the divine mind, 
from that part of its discipline which is the imperfect invention of man. 
The chief improvement to be effected in this important department is of a 
negative description: it consists in the gradual surrender of the principle of 
interference, in the maintenance of which a religion, springing immediately 
from the hand of Omnipotence, is absurdly supposed to require the patronage 
of princes, and the support of ill-devised institutions. Selfishness, intem¬ 
perate zeal, and shallow views of expediency, have concurred in the forma¬ 
tion of, and the tenacious adherence to, this principle ; but eventually it will 
undoubtedly be universally abandoned, when all the temporal advantages 
to be derived from the practice of pure Christianity will, for the first time, 
be experienced. 

In the department of public instruction, the principal defect has hitherto 
arisen from the general practice being too strictly confined to what is usually 
comprehended in the limited idea attached to the term “ education.” The 
duties of education properly commence at the earliest infancy of the indi¬ 
vidual, and are conversant with the details, both of corporal and mental 
nurture and improvement. The poorest member of society is entitled to 
receive, and under a perfect system of state-administration will possess, full 
opportunities of receiving the advantages of a good education. Great 
advances have of late years been made towards the due knowledge of this 
subject, and some of the beneficial effects derivable from the full extension 
of that knowledge have already begun to be felt. 

The progress of the arts is, from their nature, irresistible, and is directed 
by an impulse which, in the middle and higher stages of civilization, is 
placed beyond the reach of human control. 

Immense improvements remain to be made in the constitution, duties, 
and conduct of Governments. But the least eligible mode of securing such 
improvements is by a recourse to violence, with which injustice and misrule 
are unavoidably allied. No effectual amelioration can take place in this 
great branch ol' human economy, without a corresponding increase in the 
virtue and knowledge of the people ; and with the increase of those quali¬ 
ties, the disposition for anarchical revolution is incompatible. If we may, 
with reason, hope for superior aids in future from the •departments of 
religion and education, we become assured of eventually possessing the best 
possible means of effecting those improvements. To these means We may, 
in the spirit of perfect loyalty and innocence, look forward for the gradual 
destruction of all tyrannical and injurious institutions, which, however ap- 
paiently adapted to a low state of civilization, are nevertheless degrading to 
humanity, and altogether unsuitable to the genius of a higher stage. 

We consider, in fine, the probabilities for an eventual state of permanent 
peace to rest on sure and valid foundations ; and we cannot avoid thinking, 
that the opinion may be generally entertained and cherished, not only as a 
matter for cheerful meditation, but as highly advantageous to our common 
interests. Gloomy notions, something like tnose which envelope the doctrine 
of fatalism, arc usually connected with the subject of which wc have been 
treating. The opinion of the inevitable recurrence of the practice of War, 
tacitly, if not always avowedly, almost universally prevails; and while the 
ordinations of Providence are thus held to be principally responsible lor the 
rancour and hostility which too often inflame the minds of men, it is no 
wonder that those evil dispositions are indulged with so little remorse or 
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control. lhit if it may with truth he inferred from the dictates, as well as 
of reason as revelation, that the practice of war is so far from being an in¬ 
dispensable or essential element in the natural order of human transaction -, 
that its disuse must of necessity follow the attainment of the due degree of 
civilization, an important triumph is gained over the prevailing spirit of 
animosity. The evil consequences of war will be more sensibly felt, and 
earnestly deprecated, when they are understood to be wantonly cieated ; and 
nations will be encouraged to hasten the arrival of the happier times, by a 
sedulous’eultivation of the means whieh are to lead to permanent tranquillity. 
It has been our humble wish to contribute, in some degree, however small, 
to the diffusion of just opinions upon the interesting subject; and if the 
attempt may be productive of only a very moderate portion of success, we 
shall not regret the attention that has been bestowed upon it. B. 


Che Ipflrirt (Glen. 


I sat upon a rude grey stone. 

With ferns and green moss overgiown, 
Around whose (rase a silver stream 
(Hided m murmurs sweet and wild, 
From out a fount where starlight gleam 
Had found a happy home, like dream 
In bosom of a sleeping child. 

The mountain ash, with dusters red, 
Ilung, like affection, o’er my head, 

And darken’d with its chequer’d shade 
The fount where living waters play’d. 
Bright dewy wild-dowers there were grow- 
ing, 

Like happy things by that stream’s side, 
And seem’d to listen to it flowing. 

As on it carroll’d in its pride. 

From savage brow of a ravine. 

Where foot of man hath never been, 

The shade of mighty branches fell 
Like melancholy o’er the deli, 

Concealing in its sable hue 
The wandering rivulet from view. 

From oft' its gloom I turn’d mine eye 
Towards the blue and placid sky; 

The stars were forth in beauty bright, 
Lovely as joy’s own radiant light, 


And, nh ! I long’d for eugle’s wings 
To fly away ! away ! away ! 

To join those glorious shining things, 

An essence bright and fair as they. 
Kxcept the tinkling of the rill, 

No sounds pass’d through the glen so 
still, 

Of man or living thing to tell; 

My breath seemed over-audible, 

Breath’d in (he solitude—hut, oh ! 
Though hush’d as hou’- of voiceless woe, 
The very silence of that dell 
Upon my heart like music fell ! 

And sweetest note of fairy bird, 

Intcnser joy could not have stirr’d 
Within my thrill’d, expanding breast, 
Than that dear melody of rest. 

I left my seat, the rude grey stone, 
With ferns and green moss overgrown ; 
For morning's first, pale, dawning light. 
Shone on the i nan-tree berries bright, 
And shed a chill hue o’er the stream. 
Where star-light now had ceased to 
gleam. 

With heavy heart, reluctant, then 
I left the haunted, silent glen. I). A. 
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Letter V. 

H. M. S. D -, 

Pernambuco Roads, Oct. 1821. 

MY DEAH FttlENI)^ 

In a former letter, I told you 
something about the slaves I had 
seen here in such multitudes, groan¬ 
ing under their heavy labours and 
hard bondage. What I have seen 
hitherto, however, has never struck 
*.£jjjne so much as the scenes of this 


day. I had never before seen any 
human beings, after they were piade 
prisoners or captives, actually ex¬ 
posed in the streets for sale, like 
cattle in a market. This dny 1 
witnessed from twelve to twenty of 
these miserable objects placed out¬ 
side the shop-doors of their pro¬ 
prietors, that they might arrest the, 
attention of any passing stranger 
who wished to make a purchase. 
They were all young ; I should 
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think, in general, between eight and 
sixteen years of age. Several of 
them were girls, and perfectly naked, 
exuept a slight covering round 
the middle—their heads all closely 
shaven, I' suppose for the sake of 
keeping them clean ; and being all 
seated on the bare pavement, with 
their heels drawn close in, their long 
black naked knees bent up by their 
cheeks, and their heads hanging down 
between, gave them a very disgust¬ 
ing appearance ; indeed, with their 
long, lank, naked arms and legs, and 
the attitude in which they were sit¬ 
ting, they had more the appearance 
of a species of monkeys, than of hu¬ 
man beings. Some of their counte¬ 
nances, nevertheless, on being nar¬ 
rowly inspected, looked remarkably 
interesting; there were others whose 
faces indicated nothing but sulkiness 
and stupidity. It was a pitiful spec¬ 
tacle, to see the poor creatures all 
look up with a deep interest in the 
face of any passenger who stopped to 
look at them, anxious to learn if he 
intended to purchase, which of their 
little party he was going to select for 
his choice, and whether he looked 
as a person who would treat them 
with kindness. Then they were all 
so young, with such a pitiful expres¬ 
sion of innocence, aud helplessness, 
and simplicity in their looks. Seve¬ 
ral little sisters, with the parents, torn 
from their native homes, and ex¬ 
posed for sale in a foreign market, 
and in hourly expectation of some 
purchaser who would take away one 
of them, perhaps to.treat her cruelly, 
when far from the little family circle 
where her other sisters shared with 
her the communion of misery. 1 
ain told that they think but little of 
their captivity, so long as they are in 
company with their sisters and bro¬ 
thers ; but when a little family of 
three or four have been all taken ;to- 
getlier, and transported from Africa 
to a distant land, their hearts more 
warmly knit together by their mu¬ 
tual sufferings in a long voyage; it 
is painful beyond expression to see 
them severed in the slave-market, 
one sister bought by one master, 
another by another, clinging round 
each other’s necks at parting, to take 
a long farewell; it may be never 
to meet again. Often in such scenes 
the old father and mother have to 


wait the last in the market, before 
they meet with a purchaser, and see 
their sons and their daughters torn 
from their sight one by.one, some to 
one province of the empire, some to 
another, all to be parted ; the most 
of them with the certain prospect of 
passing their lives in suffering and 
sorrow ; no friend near them in their 
•hours of sickness, except the master, 
who will treat them with some at¬ 
tention, not from sympathy with 
their misery, but as lie would treat 
a horse wl^-n unwell, that it may 
soon be better, and able again to 
drudge out its miserable existence in 
gaining him money. This is, in ge¬ 
neral, the principle from which pro¬ 
ceeds any kindness shewn to the 
slaves in their hours of sickness and 
affliction. 

I have not seen the general slave- 
market here; I am told there are 
but few slaves in it at present. When 
once wc go to Bahia, which will be 
in a few days, I shall there see such, 
I believe, on a larger scale, and tell 
you all I know about it. The slaves 
I have seen here for sale in the 
streets I suppose are private pro¬ 
perty ; perhaps bought by the score, 
at a general sale, by some rich mer¬ 
chant, that he may retail them at 
an advanced price, and make so 
much profit. This practice, I am 
told, is not uncommon among the 
more wealthy proprietors in this 
country. They not only purchase 
slaves, that they may have their lands 
cultivated, but purchase them just 
by the way of money-making, like 
any other article of commerce, when 
they see a chance of making a pro¬ 
fitable speculation. 1 have been in¬ 
formed of a wealthy surgeon, not in 
this place, but on the coast, who 
performed an act of benevolence to¬ 
wards some black slaves, from a very 
queer principle. A number of bis 
wealthy neighbours had slaves, who 
were like to become losing bargains 
on account of bruises, and sores, 
and lameness, and diseases of va¬ 
rious kinds, rendering them unable 
to work. They would have been 
glad to get quit of them on any terms,_ 
as they were considered almost past 
hopes of recovery, at least of being 
useful ; and so long as they were in 
their possession, for the sake of their 
own character, they were obliged to 
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give them something to keep them 
alive, however miserable their ex- 
istenee might be. The surgeon took 
advantage of the disposition of his 
neighbours to get quit of their dis¬ 
eased slaves,—examined the nature 
of their various complaints,—said 
there was very little hopes of reco¬ 
very, but at the same time told their 
masters that he was willing to pur¬ 
chase them all, provided they would 
give them to him at a very low 
price. lie purchased them for a 
mere trifle,—took them Jiome to his 
own house,—and by proper medical 
treatment healed all their diseases,— 
fed them a while on healthy food, till 
they weie all plump and fat, and had 
a fine, strong, healthy appearance ; 
then toot them to vrirteet, like so 
many horses, after good-keeping,— 
sold them at extravagant prices, and 
made a great deal of money by his 
charitable speculation! It is very 
shocking at first for an Englishman 
to listen to the conversation of two 
regular slave-yVWieyA 1 , when they arc 
imputing to one another, with a sort 
of A nuiu.ih confidence, the various 
artifices by which they contrived to 
get rul of a slave whom they consi¬ 
dered a bad bargain. They will tell 
how he was ill-natured,—how lie 
was of a quarrelsome disposition,— 
how he was a thief,—how he was 
lazy,—how he was subject to such 
and such a disease,—how* his hands 
and his feet were tender, and could 
not endure hard labour, &c.; and 
then they exult so much in having 
taken good care of him for a while, 
feeding him well until he looked 
healthy and cheerful, and then at 
last taking him to the market and 
selling him, with all his faults, at u 
high price, just as a horse-jockey 
would exult in having cheated his 
neighbour with a broken-winded, 
fine-looking horse. 

1 told vou in the former part of 
this letter that there were few slaves 
in the market here at present: it, 
however, bids fair to he well supplied 
shortly, for there is a ship just 
heaving in sight under the Portu¬ 
guese flag, which, I am told, by those 
who have looked at her through the 
glass, is a slave-ship. 1 shall write 
you no further till she come in, and 
then I will tell you what is tp be 
seen. 


Yesterday the ship of which 1 
told you came in, and as she anchored 
at no great distance liom the stqru 
of our frigate, 1 had the opportunity 
of having a very distinct view of her 
through the glass. The deck was 
quite crowded with slaves of both 
sexes, and of all ages, .from infancy 
to grey hairs. They were all naked, 
except one little rag round their mid¬ 
dle. 1 suppose they never get any 
other clothing till once they are 
bought, when their new master gives 
them what clothes he chooses. They 
had all their heads close shaved, 
which gave them a very disagreeable 
appearance ; and if they were hud¬ 
dled as close together below as they 
were on deck, the confined air, fiom 
so many naked bodies, in such a hot 
climate, must, I should suppose, 
have been very injurious to their 
health. There seemed to be very 
little stir or animation among them, 
but all eyes were turned towards tin* 
shore of the strange land, destined t<> 
be the place of their captivity. 1 
could see now and th.en a scanty allow¬ 
ance of something served out to them 
for eating and drinking, but I was 
not near enough to discern what it 
was. After the slave-ship had fairly 
anchored, a large boat was hoisted 
out, perhaps about the size of a 
frigate’s launch, and into this the 
poor captives were crowded, to be 
conveyed to the market. The first 
cargo that came on shore were all 
women ; I think there might perhaps 
be forty or fifty stowed into the 
boat; it bad seats all round it, and 
was evidently built for the purpose ; 
on these seats they were all ar¬ 
ranged in rows, fore and aft, and 
athwart ships: and in the stern of 
the boat was the pci son who com¬ 
manded, with a whip in his hand; 
placed, also, round the sides of the 
boat, at regular intervals, sat the 
rather old, wither-faccd negro wo¬ 
men, with something in the shape of 
a white turban wrapt round their 
heads, 1 suppose, as a mark of au¬ 
thority ; all the rest of their bodies 
quite naked, except the rag round 
tju* middle, and the;/ also had whips 
in their hands, qr a kind of scourges, 
made of something resembling whip¬ 
lashes. As soon as the boat moved 
off from the ship, there was begun a 
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wild song, in which only a lew 
took a part, but after they had sung 
a little, they all seemed to join in 
chorus. It was, I imagine, an African 
song; the stanzas were very short, 
and with hut few notes in the mu¬ 
sic ; it semed very simple, and they 
joined in it with a kind of yell, 
which reminded me of what I have 
read of the war*songsof the Indians. 
It was the strangest, wildest music, 
indeed 1 never heard any thing be¬ 
fore, either for cadence ordrhyme, 
that had the slightest resemblance to 
it. I regret much that I was not 
musician enough to take down the 
notes, for, simple as they were, the air 
was to me so strange, that I cannot 
remember it; but, under all the cir¬ 
cumstances, it has left an impression 
on my mind that I shall never forget. 
It was like something wild and un¬ 
earthly ; but there was nothing in it 
that struck me as being in any degree 
•plaintive; indeed from what 1 saw 
afterwards, the music seemed to have 
been gotten up for a purpose exactly 
the reverse of lamentation; for they 
had not long sung, till a number of 
them gave over joining in the chorus, 
obviously from want of spirits ; and 
as soon as any of them became silent, 

I perceived the old black negro wo¬ 
men, with the white turbans and 
the scourges, give them some lashes, 
which made them begin again. The 
tide and the swell drove the boat im¬ 
mediately under our lee; they were 
at one time close alongside of us, 
and I had the opportunity of seeing 
all that was going on ; they were all 
women, and you can scarcely imagine 
a more disgusting spectacle than the 
old, naked, infernal hags, with their 
black wrinkled faces, and white tur¬ 
bans, and brown withered breasts, 
and the scourges in their hands, with 
which they flogged the poor, sor¬ 
rowful-looking young creatures, to 
make them sing mirthful songs to 
keep up their spirits, when they were 
evidently far more inclined to weep; 
and then the moving engine of the 
whole was a silly-looking, sallow¬ 
faced Portuguese devil, about five 
feet high, of a very slender make 
and boyish appearance, with his whip 
in his hand in the stern of the boat. 
He was evidently well cut out for the 
inhuman employment, for, young as 
he was, his face bore the expression 
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of cold-blooded cruelty, and as if he 
seemed to take a delight in showing 
his authority, by treating, and caus¬ 
ing to be treated, the •victims who 
vveie under him with the most un¬ 
feeling brutality. He made them 
sing all the way to the shore in spite 
of their sorrow ; and when any of 
them refused, there was a fresh ap¬ 
plication of the whip or the scourge, 
until they joined again in the chorus. 
Who the old black hags were 1 know 
not; they seemed to be obedient to 
liis nod, and quite prepared, even 
with a malignant pleasure, for in¬ 
flicting any degree of punishment 
which lie thought fit to command. 
I suppose they must have been old 
slaves, or slave-drivers, trained to the 
service, for they seemed to have no 
sort of sympathy or fellow-feeling 
with the young ones, over whom they 
ruled with so much rigour. They 
changed the songs once or twice. I 
could not make myself altogether 
certain, but I imagined that the old 
ones, with the turbans, took the lead, 
and then tile young ones were obliged 
to follow. It brought to my recol¬ 
lection the Jews who, when carried 
into captivity, hung up their harps 
on the willows by the rivers of Baby¬ 
lon, and wept when they remembered 
Zion. “ For they that carried us 
away captive required of us a song ; 
and they that wasted us required of 
us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion. How shall we i.ing 
the songs of Zion in a strange land B" 
I have nothing more of any im¬ 
portance to tell you a X present.— 
We sail for Bahia to-morrow. Jf 1 
go on writing at this rate, you arc 
likely to have a number of letters by 
the time I have visited Bahia, ltio- 
de-Janeiro, the River Plata, Cape 
Horn, Chili, Valparaiso, Peru, Lima, 
and the Andes.—Farewell for the 
present. 

Letter VI. 

ii. m. s. n —, 

Bahia , Oct. 1821. 

MV BEAR FRIEND, 

Were it not for the variety and 
the novelty of the foreign scenes [ 
have an opportunity of beholding, 1 
should soon get sick of this rambling, 
restless Jifc. 11 is not yet five months 
since I left the hills of heather and 
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mist, and yet even in this sunny cli¬ 
mate, where Nature pours forth her 
riches with such lavish prodigality, 
in my solitary hours I get sick of it 
all, and wish to have a walk once 
more among the moorlands of my na¬ 
tive land. It is common for people at 
home to lament the dreary appear¬ 
ance of Scotland amidst the hail 
showers of decaying autumn, and the 
desolation of winter. It is now that 
season of the year, and you cannot 
imagine how much I miss it. 1 feel 
very much disappointed in the month 
of October to see the woods all green, 
and, instead of becoming yellow, and 
scattering their withered and torn 
leaves in the sleety blast, bursting 
forth in richer luxuriance, with the 
promise of a brighter spring, and a 
summer without end. There is no¬ 
thing that 1 shall miss so much as 
the change of seasons. 1 have no 
idea how I shall contrive to pass 
three years of perpetual summer, and 
tropical sunshine, with the woods al¬ 
ways green, and the flowers aye in 
blossom, ilow I envy you, my dear 
—*—, the felicity of a pensive walk 
among the woods of our childhood, 
among the broomie braes and the 
green mountains of my beloved Cra- 
trich ! Alas! 1 am far away in an¬ 
other hemisphere ; but I love to re¬ 
member what you are all doing at 
home in this season of the year. I 
love to fancy the woods all drest in 
robes of decaying yellow; the corn¬ 
fields so lately waving, rich with a 
rustling harvest of golden grain, stript 
of their treasures, save where, here 
and there, the farmer is getting the 
farewell sheaves into his cart, to car¬ 
ry them into the barn-yard. I fan¬ 
cy I hear the first sound of the thresh¬ 
ing-mill preparing the straw to cover 
the stacks with a thick yellow coat, 
to keep them snug from the storms 
and ravages of the coming winter. 

J see the parks all bleak and bare, 
covered with cattle, rejoicing atlength 
to be set at liberty to range the long- 
probibited meadows and corn-fields, 
getting the sweet fresh grass, which 
hath escaped the keen edge of the 
sweeping scythe, or the gleaning 
sickle. The broom-flowers have fail¬ 
ed from the braes of Bridgend ; the 
larch is stript of its thick green fo¬ 
liage ; the laburnum hath let fall 
its fringes of flowery gold ; the sweet- 
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briar hedges beneath the holm have 
shed all their fragrance ; the rowan- 
tree no longer bends over the lines 
its bunches of seal let fruit ; the blae¬ 
berry bushes hang scraggy and yel¬ 
low over the cliff's ; the stream of the 
mountain glides away through its 
channel of blue rocks with a melan¬ 
choly murmur ; and- the foliage of 
the fading branches, lately waving, 
and green, and beautiful, dances in 
whirling eddies in the breast of the 
dark J^ol. Tim mavis and the ring¬ 
dove have forgotten tlieir sweet songs 
in the hazel thicket, and the moun¬ 
tain-lark no longer chants its sum¬ 
mer melodies among thesil vet y clouds 
of the morning sky. livery thing 
speaks of the desolation of coining 
winter. Alas! I fancied myself at 
home, but 1 am awakened from my 
dream by the dashing of the dark 
sea. How different was the scenes 
among which I went on shore yes¬ 
terday for the first time ! We land¬ 
ed at some distance from the city, on 
a beautiful little bank, covered with 
pebbles and white sand, at the hack 
of the Consul's garden. It was too 
early for dinner, and we strolled into 
the woods in vai ious directions, glad 
to shelter ourselves from the intense 
heat of the sun, beneath the branches 
of the dark and wide-spreading man¬ 
go-tree, and the broad green leaves 
of the banana. The banana leaves 
are so large, that one of them affords 
a fine shade. There is also another 
plant, whose leaves arc a delightful 
screen. 1 forget the name of it; it 
grows in great abundance near the 
place where vve landed. It spreads 
its green leafy feathers from one root, 
exactly like the onc-lcafcd fern in 
Scotland, but some of them grow so 
immensely large, that otic of them 
would almost cover the gable of a 
house. When the Indians travel, 1 
am told, they just cut down two or 
three of these large branches, fix the 
steins in the earth, and tie the tops 
of them together, and thus construct 
a tent to shelter them from the rain 
when they go to sleep at night. We 
found, likewise, great abundance of 
the castor-oil plant. It hath also 
very broad leaves, not unlike the 
leaves of the oak, or rather the plain- 
tree, but on a much larger scale. 

< >ra nge-trees, loaded with green fruit, 
were also seen on every side of us ; 
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lmt the oranges were in general haul and have a most dazzling appearance 
and unripe, it being only spring in in the sunshine, with iheir light 
this country, according to the regu- wings glancing like gold. There are 
lation of the seasons. Nothing de- great numbers of humming-birds to 
lighted me so much as the tamarind beseen flutteringamong thebranches, 
trees. They have in general a round, and they have a pretty, sparkling ap« 
bushy.head, very thickly armed with pearance. They are so small, that 
leaves, dark, smooth, and rustling, the brilliahcy of their hues is almost 
\Vc found abandance of them in invisible till once you set them a flut- 
tlie Consul's garden, but there were teringand humming like bee9, among 
few tamarinds on them. We gather- the'green foliage, and then they 
ed plenty, however, from the ground, twinkle like stars. I have never seen 
which had been shaken off. I was such large ants, or in such numbers, 
so fond of eating them, that I spoil- as here. Bee-hives are nothing in 
ed all my teeth, they were so sour, comparison of the hillocks they raise; 
The mango is a fine, delicious fruit, many of them two or three feet high, 
when you are used to it a little ; it and ten or twelve in circumference, 
is very cooling and juicy, but at first I sat yesterday afternoon beside one 
you fancy it has a flavour something of them, watching the employment of 
like turpentine. It has an immense its industrious inmates for nearly two 
large stone inside of it; the fruit is hours. I could not see what was go- 
a soft pulpy substance, contained be- ing on inside, but the swarms of ants 
tween the stone and the rind; the constantly employed in carrying in 
best way to manage it is to cut it in green leaves were innumerable. The 
slices from the stone with a knife, -entrance to their hive was a hole 
rind and all, and then scrape the pulp of almost an inch diameter, and I 
out of the rind with a spoon. 1 ne- am sure, in the course of the day, at 
ver felt myself so completely in a fo- the rate at which I saw them work- 
reign country as on ray first landing, ing, they must have carried in as 
and getting into the wood. Around many leaves as would have filled a 
me were thousands of trees, and hut. From the mouth of their hole, 
plants, and shrubs, and flowers, and they had a regular road worn about 
birds, but not a single one of them three or four inches broad ; where it 
awakened the recollections of home, terminated 1 could not tell, for it 
They were all new to m*e, and I knew was lost in the thicket, or about 
the names of but very few of them, thirty yards distance. Along this 
1 found, for the first time, the sen- road of theirs was a constant stream 
sitive plant growing wild. It spreads of ants still moving; those who were 
over very often marshy ground, coming in had each a green leaf on 
something like a tumbler. The sen- its back, and those going out were 
sitive leaves spread out prettily empty. It was curious to see a little 
from the creeping tendrils in the stream of green leaves moving along, 
sunshine, something like lady-fern, and you cannot think what a con¬ 
it is curious to come to a little din- fusion it created when I stopped the 
gle of them, where there are a thou- stream for about ten minutes, by 
sand tendrils all interwoven, like a placing a stone on the mouth of the 
bramble thicket, to shake the twig, live. You may conceive what num- 
'and communicate the vibration to bers of them sometimes infest the 
the whole, and see ten thousand green neighbourhood of the gardens, when 
leaves all curling themselves up, and you are told that several orange trees 
shrinking back at your approach, as have been covered with green leaves 
if afraid of being trod on, the sensa- over-night, and in the morning found 
tion-like feeling of life running over stript of their foliage as naked as it 
them all as a shock of electricity, the leaves had all fallen by a sc- 
I have seen a great variety of strange vere frost. I have seen many of the 
birds and insects, the most of them trees stript, though I never had the 
very beautiful ; their plumage in opportunity of witnessing such a sud- 
general sparkling with a great variety den proof of their destructive power ; 
of briiliantliues. The butterflies are it is a thing, however, very common, 
larger than I bad any conception of, In spoiling the garden-grounds -by 
voi.. xvri. , u Z * 
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their immense hillocks, they are as 
annoying as moles are at home, and 
there is no way of getting rid of them, 
for before you dig to the bottom of 
their hive, you raise a deep pit, and 
by the time you have expelled them 
from one, they find another, thus 
going on multiplying and increasing 
their hives without end. They are 
very large and black, nearly the 
same length as the common hive-bee, 
but slender, and remarkably ngly. 

I have not seen any with wings; 
if such, 1 should not choose to reside 
long in their neighbourhood. 1 have 
seen no bee-hives: whether the flowers 
he rich with honey, I do not know ; 

1 suspect not, for if they be very 
beautiful, they are not very frequent, 
'l'lie plumage of the birds is also 
very brilliant, hut their songs are 
far from being sweet. 

The country around this has a 
much more beautiful appearance, 
seen from a distance, than Pernam¬ 
buco. 'l’lie land lies higher, the 
prospect is more extensive, and there 
is a more beautiful variety of woods 
and plains, little hills and glens, or 
rather eminences and acclivities, 
forests and green fields, running 
along the back of the city ; at about 
half a mile’s distance theie is a fine 
lake of fresh water, both sides of 
which arc prettily shaded with wood; 
and there arc little foot-paths here 
and there, where you can walk on 
both sides of it, from which you 
have a most retired, agreeable pro¬ 
spect. There is comparatively little 
cultivated land, however, near the 
city, cxci pt the gardens and orchards 
around the country seats of the rich 
merchants ; but the greater part of 
these are remarkably pretty, and 
filled with a great variety of the 
finest fruit-trees the country produ¬ 
ces. I have, as yet, seen no sugar 
plantations ; 1 fancy they are at a 
good distance into the country. I 
have seen some straggling coffee- 
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trees among the woods, covered with 
green fruit, but nothing like any te¬ 
gular coffee plantation. Nothing lias 
delighted me more than walking in 
the gardens under the shade of lime- 
trees and orange-tices, mangoes and 
tamarinds, &c., all loaded witli the 
richest promise of a luxuriant crop. 
Under their thiclc-sp.eading foliage 
one can enjoy a fine cool walk, even 
at noon-day; at least cool in com¬ 
parison of a walk under the scorch¬ 
ing rays of a vertical sun, for even in 
the coolest shade, a breath like that 
of an oven breaks in from the burn¬ 
ing atmosphere around you. The 
foliage of the trees and the flowers 
have as delicate an appearance as 
I expected, hut the grass has an en¬ 
tirely different character from any 
thing at home. It does not cover the 
sward with a rich coat of thick green 
velvet, fancifully intermingled with 
flowers, but grows in long straggling 
tufts here and there. The blades 
are broad and coarse, and the fields 
have a very parched appearance, fur 
one half of the sandy soil is never 
covered. The thin straggling bushes 
of grass spring up several inches 
asunder, something like thin ears of 
corn on an arid soil, and even at in¬ 
tervals you see the lizard rustling 
among them ; yet the scenery, taken 
as a whole, is delightful. I cannot 
better describe it than by quoting a 
stanza from Childc Harold : 

The green hills 

Arc cloth’d with early blossoms ; through 
the grass 

The quick-eyed lizuid rustles, and tin* bills 
Of summer-birds smg welcome as ye pas-,; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and*many in their 
class, 

Implore the pausing step, anti with their 
dyes 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass : 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue 
eyes, ■ 

Kiss’d by the breath of Heaven, seems 
coloured by its skies. 
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NOTLS O.V THE GALLERY OF FLORENCE, EXTRACTED FROM MY 

PORTFOLIO. 

No. II. 

Florence, April 18. 

We determined to devote another to describe the entire assemblage of 
day to the Gallery. In proceeding the Gallery were equally vain ami 
thither, Sir George retraced the lead- tedious; and, indeed, such a taskj 
ing points of the conversation which if executed, would embrace the men- 
lately passed at the Swedish Ambas- tion of many works unworthy of 
sailor's, regarding the fair authoress regard. This collection, like the 
of “ France, 1 ' and her projected Sybil's books, would lose none of its 
work on Italy. lie had succeeded, value, by losing two-tliirds of its 
he said, in obtaining a copy of a bulk. To guide-books and ciceroni 
letter which had been sent to the be left the duty of extolling to the 
lady, containing some strictures on skies, in eternal bursts of strained 
the opinions she had advanced. The commendation, every block of mar- 
circumstances which gave rise to this blc and every bit of canvass on which 
letter appeared to me rather curious ; a brush or a chisel has been em- 
but as travellers, licensed as they ployed! I entirely agree with Mr 
arc, have no privilege to deal in Bell*, whose taste, in matters of* 
scandal, for once 1 shall keep si- criticism, is of the highest order, 
lencc. Suffice it to say, without en- that there is no practice more itnpro- 
eroaching upon further particulars, per, and none more destructive of 
that at a certain conversazione, the all hope of forming good taste in an 
lady in question happened to enter inexperienced person, than that of 
into argument with one of the Grand representing every picture and statue 
Duke's ministers, regarding the cha- as a glorious capo d'opera. To this 
racter and acquirements of the Ita- reprehensible practice, so prevalent 
lian ladies. Having dispensed her in Italy, the growth of much false 
strictures with too liberal a hand, taste may be imputed; and, consci- 
the severity of her remarks drew . entiously, I believe that much more 
forth the minister, who, with suavity of that spurious commodity abounds 
and iirmnehs, defended his country- among our travelled English than 
women, Thinking, afterwards, that they are willing to allow. Few im- 
tlu: impression he had made upon her prove their taste to that degree which 
ladyship was not sufficiently strong, enables them to rest upon their own 
hi* ncfxt morning favoured her with judgment; yet all pretend they are 
some of his sentiments repeated in profound connoisseurs, and criticise 
the letter 1 have mentioned. Copies accordingly. 

of it have got abroad ; and as, in In ranging along the extended 
fact, it is busily circulated and keen- corridors of the Gallery, and their 
ly canvassed among the English splendid lateral apartments, the ob- 
hcre, I shall take the liberty of en- jects attracting my regard have been 
grossing the copy 1 received in a very numerous. But few-of them 
corner of my journal. Some value have l made the subject of written 
may be set upon it, as a kind of cu- remark. In the Tribune, into which 
riosity, considering its object and we again, as if instinctively, entered 
originating circumstances. there are many beautiful pictures. 

The Tribune and the Hall of Among these is the Venus of Titian, 
fsiobe, though containing the prime whom some connoisseurs have been 
attractions of the Gallery, are yet pleased to set up as a rival of the 
far from exhausting its treasures. Venus de Medici heiscli- For my 
A multitude of other enticing ob- own part, I do^not think that the 
jects rivet the attention at all hands, productions of painting and sculp- 
solieiting, in almost an equal degree, ture are, in point ot relative cxcel- 
thc admiration of the spectator. But lence, fair subjects of comparison; 

* The late Mr John Bell of Edinburgh. IJis “ Observations of Italy,” recently 
published, though posthumous, is a classical work on subjects of art. 
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pictures., however pleasing by the 
variety and brightness of their re¬ 
presentations, want the truth ami 
substantial character of statues; and 
in other respects, more easily felt 
than described, it is difficult to in¬ 
stitute any parallel between them. 
The Venus of Titian is undoubtedly 
beautiful—6f sovereign excellence 
as a picture ; and the effect she pro¬ 
duces would be still greater, were 
the Venus de Medici, who stands be-, 
side her, removed from the apart¬ 
ment. But we cannot turn our eye 
from the marble to the canvass with 
any idea of equality—I venture to 
say, of comparison—between them. 
Independently of the relative fiimsi- 
ness to which 1 have adverted, of a 
picture when placed beside a statue, 
there is here a total want of chastity 
and purity of taste—of that beauty 
• by itself, exclusive of meretricious 
accident, which has formerly been 
the subject of some of my remarks. 
In truth, the Venus of Titian is vo¬ 
luptuous ancl impure. Her beauty is 
of a terrestrial character, compared 
with the celestial loveliness of the 
marble goddess. She has been mould¬ 
ed within the dominion of passion. 
The Venus de Medici bespeaks the 
calm which reigns beyond its limit. 

I have said that Michael Angelo, 
Guido, Domenichino, Corregio, and 
Da Vinci, with other master paint¬ 
ers, have here contributed their 
riches. I venerate these names, and 
greatly admire their productions. 
But I have searched among them in 
vain for any thing to equal the fine 
old statues that arc ranged around 
me. We dwell upon the statues for 
hours, and every hour they rise in 
value in our estimation ; our respect 
for the artists who formed them cn- 
crcasing more and more, the longer 
we contemplate them ; but the 
paintings we hurry over in a few. 
minutes—our examination of them 
proceeding, perhaps, rather from a 
sense of duty than from any feeling 
of their intrinsic worth. Jt is not 
my intention to enter into an exa¬ 
mination of the pictures in this en¬ 
chanting cabinet. J[ shall only re* 
mark, that I was much interested 
by six pictures of Raphael, executed 
^different periods of his life, and 
.considered as marking the gradations 
of his excellence. They certainly 
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do shew a progress from the dry 
and stiff style of his master, l’ietro 
Perrugino, to one much more warm 
and easy, and indicative of those 
powers which were to give to the 
world his inimitable Transfigura¬ 
tion. 

The Hall of Niobe, besides the 
group of statues to "which it owes 
its name, contains also many pictures 
by celebrated masters. On subjects 
of painting, however, I am inclined 
sometimes to distrust my judgment, 
and therefore, at present, I chusc to 
be reputed wise, by observing a sa¬ 
gacious silence. At the risk of ex¬ 
posing the impurity of my taste, I 
venture to admit, that I am disposed 
to prefer farcical pictures to heroic 
ones. This, by the way, may ac¬ 
count for the impression which I 
entertain, that comical statues rarely 
fail to produce their intended effect, 
while as much cannot be predicated 
of many of their more dignified 
brethren. In the Hall of Niobe are 
two immense battle-pieces, painted 
by Rubens. The canvass is crowd¬ 
ed with riders ancl horses—with 
slayers and with slain, and teems 
with all the objects of excitement in¬ 
cident to the scene. Yet 1 wopld 
give both of these pieces, and a dozen 
more such to boot, for a smaller 
picture by the same master, of which 
a drunken Bacchus is the subject. 
Bacchus himself is admirably de¬ 
picted—drunk to the very life. A 
Bacchanalian is in the act of pres¬ 
sing more grapes for the already 
inebriated god, while a Silcnus 
stands hard by, draining, con ti¬ 
mer e, a goblet to the very dregs ; 
and a naked boy beside them, who 
has drunk more than he can keep, 
appears in excellent character, a 
most effective picture of his intoxi¬ 
cating potations. Perhaps, however, 
the painter in this room who ap- 
>ears to most advantage is Hunt- 
lorst, called Gerardo della Notte, 
because of the celebrity of his night- 
pieces. Among several pictures of 
this artist, there is one represent¬ 
ing a mother, who uncovers her 
new-born infant, and shews it to 
her gossips, while the father looks 
over her shoulder to obtain a sight 
of it. The painter has absurdly 
chosen—'for clever painters can do 
very absurd tilings—to make the 
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light proceed from the child's body, 
by way of radiant glories, to re¬ 
present the gossips with their arms 
devotionally folded across their 
breasts, and to entitle the piece 
“ The Adoration of the infant Jesus." 
Take -away these incongruous as¬ 
sociations, and the picture is ad¬ 
mirable, giving* a most amusing and 
natural representation of the vanity 
of a silly woman brought to-bed of 
her first-born—of the complacency 
and self-satisfaction of a superannua¬ 
ted husband—and of the simpering 
affectation of two goody gossips, who 
discover that the infant is a perfect 
prodigy, and as like its father as it 
can stare. 

While occupied with pictures, I 
shall, before quitting the subject, 
take notice of one department of art, 
numerous specimens of which are 
contained in the Florentine Gallery, 
l mean the portraits. When a col¬ 
lection of these is aimed at, the va¬ 
lue consists much in their number ; 
and here there is an ample assort¬ 
ment of likenesses, ancient and mo¬ 
dern, both on canvass and in mar¬ 
ble. The number of busts is very 
considerable; the paintings are far 
more numerous; the whole consti¬ 
tuting a collection of painted and 
sculptured heads, unequalled in the 
world. Of Roman Emperors and 
Empresses there is the completest se¬ 
ries in existence. It consists of up¬ 
wards of a hundred marble busts, 
extending from Julius Ciesar to the 
immediate successors of Constantine. 
Many of these busts are valuable for 
their rarity ; many more for their 
beauty; but not a few—the truth 
must be told—are of doubtful au¬ 
thenticity. The collection il by no 
means confined to the families of Ro¬ 
man Emperors. There are, though 
not in a regular scries, a great many 
heads, and a still greater number of 
low-relief representations of the war¬ 
riors, philosophers, patriots, and poets 
of Greece and Rome. Among such 
multiplied objects I shall not descend 
to particulars; but I may remark, 
that, the head of Alexander the Great 
is allowed to be unrivalled. Those 
of Cicero, of Seneca, and of many 
other worthies, are fine. But that 
of Marcus Brutus is a mere inven¬ 
tion of Michael Angelo, and not near¬ 
ly finished, and yet it has been more 
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celebrated, in sober dissertations and 
panegyrical epigrams, than all the 
rest put together. Could we be sa¬ 
tisfied of the authenticity of the busts 
extant in this Gallery, I would re¬ 
commend the immediate establish¬ 
ment at Florence of a school for stu¬ 
dents of phrenology. 

The likenesses of the ancients were 

S etuated in marble: those of the 
erna are intrusted to canvass. 
There is here a series of portraits of 
distinguished moderns, extending to 
nearly three hundred individuals, 
and including all nations. Kings and 
Queens are exhibited in conjunction 
with philosophers, and cardinals are 
placed side by side with Turkish or 
Tartar conquerors. In addition to 
this general collection, there is an 
equally nqmerous one of the auto¬ 
portraits of painters. This is, and 
must be, in a thriving state, as every 
artist is invited to send his own phiz. 
Accordingly, the squeeze would do 
honour to a route. So great is thd 
throng, that Raphael, Titian, and 
Rembrandt, with many other big 
wigs, are sorely beset by crowds of 
interloping limners, whose names 
were never known beyond their own 
native town. The portraits in the ge¬ 
neral collection are interesting only as 
likenesses ; the auto-portraits are in¬ 
teresting both as likenesses and works 
of art. But there is a third class, 
consisting of a vast number of por¬ 
traits dispersed through the different 
rooms of the gallery, which are in¬ 
teresting merely as w r orks of art,— 
and of which, consequently, the name 
of the painter is preserved, while 
that of the original is lost. To many, 
the first two classes possess the 
greater degree of attraction; but the 
last class is also valuable, as por¬ 
trait-painting is a branch of art in 
which, whatever may be its grade 
compared with the historical, consi¬ 
derable genius may be displayed. 
There is a degree of truth, of ex¬ 
pression, and of character, predicate 
in general of portraits, which is sel¬ 
dom observable in the personages 
introduced into historical paintings. 

But though in the Gallery there. 
be many excellent pictures, the col¬ 
lection of paintings, taken generally, 
forms by far the most miscellaneous 
and trashy portion of its contents. 
The whole corridor, for example, is 
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lmng with pieces confessedly of no 
merit whatever, which have been re¬ 
tained, by the advice of Vasari, 
merely for the purpose of showing 
the progress of the art, particularly 
in Tuscany. They do so, no doubt; 
and as such progress is matter of cu¬ 
riosity to many, 1 do not quarrel with 
the preservation of these paintings, 
but with the bad taste which dis¬ 
figures, by their presence, this Grand 
Ducal Gallery, which, in the selec¬ 
tion of its treasures, should be ren¬ 
dered worthy, in every respect, of 
its munificent founders. To com¬ 
pensate the blemishes of the corridor, 
however, there are, besides the mas- 
tor-pieces in the Tribune and the 
Hall of Niobc, many valuable pic¬ 
tures in side-rooms set apart for the 
productions of the different schools 
of painting. The characteristics of 
these schools are well known to those 
who are fond of the art; and to those 
who arc not, they are altogether un¬ 
important. 1 dismiss the paintings 
in the Gallery with one remark, which 
frequently and forcibly occurred to 
me while contemplating the master¬ 
pieces of the various schools. Those 
who have studied the pictured re¬ 
mains of the ca/njjo sauto at Pisa 
must allow, that modern and im¬ 
proved painters care little about the 
invention of their pieces, compared 
with the skill and pains which they 
obviously lavish on their execution. 

I have not discovered a fine and ori¬ 
ginal thought, nor do I recollect of 
even an ingenious conceit, among the 
hundreds of paintings in the Gal¬ 
lery. In fact, perhaps, the finest of 
them consist of portraits. Madonnas, 
Vcnuses, and other stale subjects, in 
which a small novelty in the expres¬ 
sion of the countenance, or in the 
position of a Umb, passes for con¬ 
summate originality. 

In the course of our wanderings 
we entered the Cabinet of the Herma¬ 
phrodite, a statue highly deserving of 
the commendation it has received. 
In this room, besides many fine small 
figures and busts, there is an admi¬ 
rable group of Cupid and Psyche. 
In our times, this subject seems to 
be resigned to Canova, who executes 
it in two very different-manners. In 
the one, the figures arc almost lying 
on the ground, and Cupid hangs 
over Psyche in an awkward and un¬ 


graceful position. In the other, they 
are both erect, and embrace one an¬ 
other very prettily. This last and 
best form of the group seems to have 
been copied from the antique in this 
apartment; at least it is extremely 
like it. There are many other charm¬ 
ing Cupids here, One in particular 
seems to chuckle, and exult, and de¬ 
ride, both gods and men, with an air 
so inimitably impertinent and boy¬ 
ish, that an unfortunate lover would 
be apt to strike him. He is as high- 
seasoned a morsel as any in the Gal¬ 
lery. 

Besides the unrivalled* works of 
Grecian art which embellish this 
room, there are several modern sta¬ 
tues which maintain their place with 
credit. Of these I may partieukuise 
the St. John of Sansovino, exhibiting 
a masterly delineation of the aged 
Apostle, emaciated with hunger, and 
in the last stage of starvation. There 
is also the Bacchus of Michael An¬ 
gelo, a statue so like the antique, 
that it was sold as the work of an 
ancient artist. But above all, in 
mentioning the works of modern ar¬ 
tists, the Mercury of Giovanni di 
Bologna is deserving of record. 
There arc several formidable rivals 
of this god among the Greek sta¬ 
tues, but Giovanni’s divinity excels 
them all. It even surpasses Shake¬ 
speare’s fine image of " the Herald 
Mercury, just lighted on a heaven- 
kissing hill;” for this figure is so 
inconceivably light and aerial, that 
were he to set foot on the ground, 
we could not suppose him to rest 
there; no, he would instantly re¬ 
bound like a balloon, and shoot again 
into the skies. 

Thi#last statue is in bronze ; and 
in the same room that contains it 
are many admirable specimens of avt 
executed in bronze, some of them of 
the natural size, but by far the greater 
part of diminutive proportions. In 
particular, there is a provoking rabble 
of Lilliputian men, women, brutes, 
and monsters, who were all divini¬ 
ties, and right worshipful in those 
days when the Roman worthies cram¬ 
med their pockets full of their house¬ 
hold gods. We have commonly a 
contemptuous opinion of Etruscan 
art, which passes for a twin-sister of 
the ugly Egyptian. But in this 
chamber there arc Etruscan statues, 
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which the woi/cs of neither Greeks 
nor moderns could easily exceed in 
beauty. In the Gallery there is also 
an apartment containing an assort¬ 
ment of Etruscan vases. They are 
not very numerous: a much larger 
and finer collection may be seen in 
the British Museum by those who 
are curious in pottery. Lastly, tlidre 
is a room called the Hall of Gems, 
stuffed full of cameos, cups, altars, 
vases, and all kinds of precious 
stones. They occupied but little of 
my attention ; but they brought to 
my recollection a sentence of my first 
French lesson : “ Un lapidaire seroit 
bien-aise de te'trouver.” 

*■ -****- 

The letter, of which a translation 
follows, addressed to the fair author¬ 
ess of “ France,” has set the Floren¬ 
tine circles astir. It possesses some 
value as a catalogue of names, inde¬ 
pendently of the good advice it gives 
to the lady for whose especial benefit 
it was written. The ladies will pro¬ 
bably stare at part of its contents. 

“ Florence , Nov. - - 

Knowing, by experience, Madam, that 
travellers m foreign countries pass many 
things worthy of remark unobserved, and 
form st.ange opinions of others which 
they sec, l'or want of a little explanatory 
knowledge from the natives; and per¬ 
ceiving that you feel indisposed to judge 
f.tvuuiably of the fair sex in Italy, my 
duty bids me—passionately fond as I am 
of my country—not certainly to enter 
into disputation with you, and just as lit¬ 
tle to institute an odious comparison be¬ 
tween the Italian ladies and those of 
other countries—but simply to submit to 
you a few reflections, and to point out to 
you the names of some distinguished fe¬ 
males in Italy, in order that you may 
qualify yourself, after knowing them per¬ 
sonally, and studying their works, .to 
judge of them with truth and discrimina¬ 
tion. 

If I understand you right, you reproach 
the Italian ladies with never reading- 
even romances—and of being totally de¬ 
void of instruction ; and, assuming them 
to be destitute of imagination, you pro¬ 
nounce them incapable of making any 
figure iu society, or of entering on the 
ditlicull career of letters. 

With regard to the reading of roman¬ 
ces and novels—I say it with regret—be 
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assured you are mistaken. Our ladies 
have, unfortunately, a great predilection 
for them. To be convinced of this, you 
need only inspect our libraries, stulFed 
with original romances, and with ultra¬ 
montane** translations, whose tattered 
leaves and fragrant odour bespeak their 
familiarity with the toilets and boudoirs 
of our fair countrywomen. 

This kind of reading, as I had the ho¬ 
nour of telling your ladyship, is, in my 
opinion, more pernicious than improving: 
first, because bad romances are more 
numerous than good ones : and, next, be¬ 
cause the Italians being generally endowed 
with an ardent imagination and lively 
sensibility, the excitement promoted by 
even the best of these works is apt to 
lead to the indulgence of the .passions— 
and those whose hearts are cast in a ten¬ 
der mould know the difficulty of bridling 
them. 

The mothers of our days act, I think, 
a more prudent part, by denying their 
daughters access to works of this kind, 
and nourishing their young minds with 
more substantial knowledge. The time, 

I hope, is not far distant when we shall 
see Italy adorned with a race of young 
women combining highly -cultivated mauls 
with the most engaging modesty, and, 
with that brilliant and varied imagination 
which has always characterized, in a pe¬ 
culiar manner, the fair inhabitants of this 
classic land. 

Et comment se pourroit-il quo cc 
beau ciel, qui a inspire ies chants immor- 
tels dll Ghibelin proscrit, de l'amunt de 
I.aure, de Tasse, de l’Arioste, de Guidi, de 
Filicaya,d’Alfieri, de Metastasio,de Parini 
—que cetlc terre qui a prnduitles Bonarot- 
tis, les Raphaels, les Corrcges, les Album, 
les Titiens, les Guides,—ou, tnndis que 
dans le reste de 1’Europe, a peine on sai ait 
lire, on voyait autour de la malheureuse 
Jeanne, Ire rcine de Naples, un cercle de 
femmes remarquables autant par lcuis 
graces que pour leur talent pour la poeMe 
—qui a domjn au aiecle de Leon X., une 
Victoirc Colonna celebre pour sa vertue 
comnie pour sa beaute et son talent poe- 
tique, une Vironique Gambava, une Con¬ 
stance d’Avalos, une Tullie d 1 Aragon, 
une Laure Terracina, une Laure Bntti- 
fera, .une Gaspaia Stamps,—pour no 
point parler de tant d"alitres qui ont 
bribe dans les lettres—comment, done, 
se pourroit-il, que cettc tern 1 fut devenue 
tout d’un coup stenio—que ce beau ciel 
eut perdu entierement son influence! * 

I beseech you. Madam, wrong not 
your talent by imitating the herd of tra- 


* We prefer giving this passage untranslated, for its better impression, and as a 
specimen of the letter. 
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vcllers who come to Italy with the pre¬ 
possession that its plains swarm with rob¬ 
bers, and that its cities are peopled by 
assassins, ami, in short, that the country 
is a hot-bed of treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils :—travellers who, ignorant of our 
language, and unacquainted with our in¬ 
habitants, arrogantly presume, after a 
few months residence among us, to judge 
of our manners, our laws, our govern¬ 
ment, our genius, our arts, our sciences ; 
and who, on returning home, scruple not 
to publish their thoughts, their recollec¬ 
tions, and tneir impressions, in all which, 
those who are conversant with the places 
and subjects discussed seldom fail to 
iiud ample mutter of ridicule and re¬ 
proach. 

Familiarise yourself, I pray you, with 
our beautiful language—and you will 
find much pleasure in the study of it— 
for a person ignorant of the language of 
the country he visits can never obtain 
accurate information. Cultivate acquaint¬ 
ance with well-informed people—but not 
at routes or in public promonadcs, where 
subjects arc seldom discussed seriously, 
amt all that is said may no( be believed. 
Lay aside intolerance, and that contempt 
which too many foreigners affect for every 
thing to which they are not habituated at 
’ home. Mingle in our society ; introduce 
yourself into the bosom of our domestic 
circles, and I suspect you will find more 
amiahle wives and tender mothers than 
you dream of at present. You will dis¬ 
cover in our females vivacity of imagi¬ 
nation, penetration of mind, and sound 
good sense, joined to a becoming modesty 
and taste for the arts—in short, qualities 
and acquirements which will make you 
doubt the necessity of pushing.their edu¬ 
cation beyond the limits which have hi¬ 
therto bounded it. And if. Indeed, you 
find that their education he not extended 
to the utmost, attribute not the defect to 
want of natural capacity, since it is uni¬ 
versally admitted that female genius 
abounds as much, if not more, in Italy 
than in any other country; but trace the 
cause in any special instance, to an edu¬ 
cation either neglected, or directed with 
the view of saving the ladies from the 
imputation of savantes ,—a character 
which they deprecate, regarding it as un¬ 
suitable to the femule sex, and incompa¬ 
tible W'ith their domestic duties. But, 
after all, I believe the savantes are as nu¬ 
merous here as they are elsewhere. 

Our city has lately lost, at an age com¬ 
paratively young, Madame Bellini, who, 
to a know lege of music equal to that of 
the first professors, joined acquirements 
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which were not limited to acquaintance 
with the living languages and of the clas¬ 
sical works composed in them, but em¬ 
braced also the ancient tongues. She 
composed several works of merit; and 
united to good sense, polished manners, 
and great conversational powers, an un¬ 
remitting attention to domestic 'ditties, 
and the education of a numerous family. 
The Bolognese still honour the memory 
of Clotilda Tambroni, Professor of Greek 
in their University—of Laura Bassi, 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy—and of 
Gossidini, Professor of Law. Still fresh 
in Bologua is the renown of those twelve 
illustrious females, in honour of whom, 
busts, executed by Algardi, are extant in 
the Lambertinc Gallery.' And through¬ 
out Italy, a multitude of other females 
have risen to distinction by profound and 
extensive learning. 

But, omitting those who have passed 
away, mark the living talent which at this 
moment adorns Italy. There lives in this 
city a lady of the name of Fantastici, 
who, in extemporaneous poetical effusions, 
is a worthy rival of that celebrated Corit- 
ta*, who was crowned at the capital for 
her consummate genius, and whose glo¬ 
rious career but recently terminated. We 
have also here Rossettini, a daughter of 
Fantastici, a writer of very elegant verses ; 
and Marzei, in whom we have a brilliant 
example of the great power of imagina¬ 
tion with which some of our country-w o- 
men nre endowed—who, with astonish¬ 
ing facility, improvises poems on any sub¬ 
ject which may he assigned to her. At 
Lucca there is Baridettini, who, in the 
difficult, but beautiful career of improvi¬ 
sation, laid open only to the fervour of 
Italian genius, unites to the most fasci¬ 
nating imagination the choicest selection 
of images, and most classical expression 
Nor must I pass unnoticed Moschini, also 
an improvlsatrice, who, at the early age 
of twenty-two, composed two beautiful 
poems—the Castruccio, and Gonsalvo. At 
Turin, you will find Dindato Salusso, a 
charming poetess, and at Rome, Mari¬ 
anne Dyonigi, the well-known authoress 
of several poetical pieces, and also of the 
Antiquities of Latium, a work in the hand 
of every man of letters. I may further 
particularise the names of Albussi at Ve¬ 
nice, who published Portraits of Illustrious 
Characters, and a series of Letters on the 
Works of Canova of Justine Rcgnier 
Michel, to whom we are indebted for the 
Origin of the Venetian Fetes, a volume 
which, by its historical notices, philoso¬ 
phical character, and beautiful simplicity 
of style, entitles the authoress to a dislin* 


The prototype of M. de StacPs Corinne. 
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guishcd place among her learned country, resect for you, or to presumption on my 
women ;_of Morosini Pasqualigo, who part; but attribute it to the love which I 
has acquired reputation by her poetry naturally feel for iny country, and to the 
of Sacrati, the authoress of an elegantly- desire which 1 have of convincin'* you 
written romance, called Letters of Julia that Italy possesses women who spend 
of Willct;—and, finally, of the young their time more worthily than in pastimes 
Carracciolo, at Naples, who has published and amourettes. It was also my /wish 
exquisite translations of several of the that your view's of things in this country- 
works ot the best English poets. should be formed on a proper knowledge 

I shall not speak of the thousands who of them, whether good or bad, in order 
have acquired an acknowledged eminence that, should you commit youiself to the 
by their skill in music; and among those press upon the subject, your readers may 
who at present devote themselves to the not receive unfavourable prepossessions of 
fine arts, I shall only mention Molenchi- this fair, but ill-fated country, often ca- 
ni, who successfully tread6 the path of lumniated, even by those who have been 
the Liranis, the Vitteleschi, the Rossi, enriched by its treasures.” 
and the Rosalbi. T 

I could much extend this catalogue of Upon this letter we pass no -rc- 
celebrated women in Italy, by particular* murk. But what would the British 
izing many other names deserving of ho- public think, if they found‘Air Can- 
nourable mention. But I have already n mg or Mr Peel writing and circu¬ 
ited your patience too much, and there- lating a reply to any ignorant asper- 
fore I conclude. I beg you will not im- sions which an Italian literary ad- 
pute the advice which I have taken the venturer might throw out at a Lon- 
libcrty of giving you, either to want of don route ? 


TWO DAYS ON THE RHINE. 

( Continued.) 

The Editor, assisted by one of eluded under the geographical name 
those malignant demons who minis- of the Rheingau, the produce of the 
ter to the wants of all Editors, com- vintage, even on the most favoured 
polled us to close our first day on spots, cannot compete with the aris- 
the Rhine just when we had sue- tecrats above Bingen, 
cecdcd in conducting our readers. The modest, lively villas, have now, 
and the “ water-stage-coach,"safely in a great measure, disappeared; for 
through the torrent, and past the these gorges are places to visit, but 
rocks of the Hole of Bingen. The nottolivein. The villages diminish 
river immediately regains his former in number, and, generally speaking, 
tranquillity, and, very soon, his for- in beauty. The inhabitants, too, 
iner breadth. Even the abrupt and seem to be poorer. Children came 
gloomy precipices cease, and return paddling out from the shore in small 
only at intervals ; yet, till within a boats, to sell walnuts and newly- 
few miles of Coblentz, the land- gathered grapes to the passengers; 
scape never acquires thesame breadth, and they appeared to have already 
nor do the banks re-assume the gra- made a very laudable progress in all 
dual elevation which distinguish the the arts of overcharging/ Ever and 
Rheingau. This long stretch of the anon the landscape opens, and the 
river, from Bingen to Coblentz, bears river expands; the vineyards rise in 
a very different character: it is wild, their more natural rounded forms; 
or soft and romantic, according as small*towns and village spires again 
the mountains rear their black masses glitter on the banks, and the con- 
immediately from the wave, or fall fined horizon of wooded hills seems 
bade in less rugged forms, clothed in to terminate the stream : but the 
the deep verdure of their own forests, stream makes its way through the 
Even where they are wildest, labour rock, and enters a similar valley, to 
lias brought the vine to flourish on leave it again by a similar gorge, 
their projections, and in their niches. The whole course of the river is an 
But, although the country, for some incessant succession of these varied 
miles farther down the river, is in- landscapes, which are all perfect in 
voi. xvix. A a 
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their kind, and which, perhaps, from 
being more definite in their peculiar 
features, offer more interesting stud¬ 
ies to the artist, than the extended 
and magnificent scenery of the Gau 
between Bingen and Mayence. 

A feature altogether peculiar to 
this part of the Rhine lies in the 
number of old towers and castles 
winch line the bank. Every rising 
ground, every pinnacle of rock, bears 
its ruin; ami of every ruin the vine¬ 
dresser and the mariner can repeat 
an hundred legends,—from the seven 
fair sisters, whose maiden cruelty to 
seven enduring lovers was punished 
by the metamorphosis of the ladies 
into the seven sharp rocks which 
emerge from the rivev under their 
abode, to the venturous knight who, 
on his gallant steed, gallopped right 
up the precipices of Kiedrieh, to de¬ 
liver the chosen of his heart from un¬ 
holy homage. Some of these strong¬ 
holds were erected as fortresses by 
the regular Governments. Others, 
and especially those which rise be¬ 
hind the villages at the mouths of 
the more fruitful vallies, were the 
residences of noble families ; such is 
Schdnbtrg, which gave birth to the 
field-marshal who is immortalized in 
the history of our revolution as Mar¬ 
shal Schombcrg, a corruption bor¬ 
rowed from the French. One, ai V l 
only one, of these ruins stands in 
the Rhine itself; a square tower, built 
cm a small rock, nearly in the centre 
of the stream. The Elcctresses of 
the Palatinate used regularly to be 
lodged in it previous to their con¬ 
finement ; so, at least, goes the 
story ; but, in later times, it was ap¬ 
plied to the more intelligible pur¬ 
poses of a state prison. By far the 
greater number, however, of these 
ruined strongholds were built by the 
lower ordeas of the marauding nobi¬ 
lity, to aid them in the robberies 
which they practised on the trade of 
the river, sometimes under the ras¬ 
cally pretence of exacting duties, but 
more frequently in the shape of a- 
vowed armed violence. The small 
towns, so deeply interested in their 
commerce, at length formed a league, 
and, with the assistance of the high¬ 
er nobility, exterminated the rooks, 
and burned their nests. They are a 
commentary on the police of Europe 
during the reign of feudalism. There 


a’-e, indeed, few spots on tins mag¬ 
nificent river which do not call up 
a crowd of historical lecollectious ; 
and from these even the most beau 
tiful scenery derives additional in¬ 
terest. 

Other remnants of former times 
appear, now and then, in convents 
and monasteries, which have been 
long deserted, except wlieie a few 
ecclesiastics still linger, because the 
spots are consecrated by the memory 
of some holy man, and stand high 
in repute as places of pilgrimage. 
One of the last objects which the 
falling night allowed us to discern, 
before reaching Coblentz, was a long 
.train of peasants—men, women, and 
children—returning in procession 
from Bornhofen, where they had 
been supplicating for a successful 
termination to the vintage that was 
about to begin. They were in their 
holiday dress, and were more ordci 1 y 
in their behaviour than the frequent¬ 
ers of a Holy Fair sometimes are in 
a certain other country. A division 
belonging to the other side of the 
river had already crossed it; the 
two bodies moved along the opposite ■ 
banks, taking up alternately tin* 
strophes of the evening hymn to the 
Virgin, in strains which, though 
rude, floated pleasantly over the now 
tranquil bosom of the waters, and 
gave a new beauty to the dim fea- . 
tures and dying lights of the evening ' 
landscapes. These observances, how - 
ever, are beginning to go out of fa¬ 
shion even among the lower orders ; 
among the wealthy and educated, 
they have not been fashionable for 
more than a hundred years. The 
Catholic is still the faith of the great 
majority of the people. Dignitaries 
of the Church, no less than Electors 
of the Empire, the Archbishops of 
Mayence, Treves, and Cologne, ne¬ 
cessarily clung to the hierarchy, on 
which their own existence depended. 
In the early days of the Reformation, 
an Archbishop of Cologne abjured 
the Roman Church to win the hand, 
or rather that he might he able to 
repair the fame, of the fair Agnfcs of 
Mansfeld ; but the Protestant prin¬ 
ces could defend him, neither against 
the ban of the Empire nor the thun¬ 
ders of the Vatican ; he gained the 
fairest bride, and lost one of the 
most ancient electorates in Gcr- 
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many*. Pmivsij, though Protestant moat desirable end has not yet been 
herself, studies to observe perfect attained. Every one can see a good 
impartiality between the two reli- reason for tolls on canals, or roads, or 
gions; and only the priesthood nnir- bridges, (and the btidges on the 
mured when an old church in Cob- llliine are sufficiently Expensive to 
lentz, which they had patiently seen navigators, besides harbour-dues and 
used by the French as a magazine, similar charges;) but it is not easy 
was given up to the Protestants as a to see the policy of converting a river, 
place of worship. which costs no Government to the 

Another grievous burden on the south of Holland a farthing, into a 
commerce of the Rhine, and one direct source of revenue, by imposts 
which will not be so easily got rid of levied oil its commerce. The only 
as the feudal bandits—because more reason I have ever heard assigned, at 
legitimate in its form—consists in all connected with the stream itself, 
the vexatious tolls levied by the dif- is, that it is a source of heavy cx- 
ferent Governments on the passage pense to the Governments on its 
of goods. Under the Empire, no banks, in consequence of the neces- 
part of Germany swarmed with a sity of guarding them, to prevent 
greater number of petty princes than smuggling. The burden of these im- 
the banks of the Rhine. By the posts, and the necessity of changing 
constitution of that Empire, they the bottom in which the cargo is 
were as legitimately despotic within carried, have produced loud and uni- 
their own little territory as the Elec- versal complaints, which hitherto 
tors themselves ; and they followed have been only very partially listened 
tin; example of their betters, in con- to. The Elbe has been more for in¬ 
verting the Rhine into a source of nate. A convention among the bound- 
gain, by taxing, and taxing highly, ing Slates, ratified by the Diet, has 
tlie use of the river. Under this set it in a great measure free; but 
system, a Frankfort merchant send- the Rhine is still in fetters. I was 
ing wine, for example, to the north, . surprised to observe on the road, 
found the land carriage to Ham- which never leaves the left hank, a 
burgh safer and cheaper than the great number of heavy waggons, 
transport on the river to Holland, yoked with four, six, and eight 
The Congress of Vienna wisely de- horses, carrying up goods to the 
termined that all these little lords, Frankfort fair, and this superb river 
except Nassau, should continue in almost washing their wheels the 
the rank of subjects, to which Napo- whole way : I know not whether it 
Icon had reduced them. From Basle had any relation to the comparative 
to the sea, the Rhine now ♦visits the dearness of the two modes of convcy- 
dotninions of only eight, and from ancet. 

Frankfort, of only four independent If the tolls on the river cannot he 
Sovereigns ; thus, any plan for sim- diminished, it would at least be well 
plifying or lightening the inquisitions to infuse more personal activity into 
and exactions of jealous neighbours, the collectors. It is ridiculous to see 
is greatly facilitated. But though a heavy packet, that goes as rcgular- 
thc Congress declared, in 1815, that ly as a mail coach, obliged to pull 
the Rhine, throughout its whole close into the shore, and lay-to while 
course, from Switzerland downwards, the master lands to pay the toll, be- 
sliould be subjected to one uniform cause the lazy toll-keeper docs not 
system of regulations, to be fixed by choose to take the trouble of sculling 
the Diet, in conjunction with France, himself out to receive his money, 
instead of its being left to each power The same indolence occasionally as- 
to multiply the number and augment sutnes a still more laughable shape 
the rate of its tolls at pleasure, this on the turnpike roads. In the tcr- 

* Her valorous brothers gave the clerical lover the choice of becoming a Protestant 
churchman, that he might wed their sister, or of having his throat cut. 

-{- This road, at least that part of it below Bingen which, from the precipitous na- 
e of the bank, was the njpst difficult for the engineer, is a work of Napoleon. The 
precipices of the Rhine, like the rocks of Eviau, were as potter’s clay in the hands of 
him ho made the road over the Simplon. 
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ritory of Darmstadt, I never found a 
tollman pass his threshold. He keeps 
his schlngbaum, or bar, shut ; when 
a carriage drives up, the traveller or 
the postilion must alight to pay the 
toll. 11 is no small condescension if 
the collector deigns to receive it by 
the window, without giving you the 
trouble of going into the house ; and, 
by a very simple mechanical con¬ 
trivance, he lifts the bar without 
quitting the room, where he snores 
all day long. In consequence of 
unfortunate accidents occasioned by 
horses running off while the coach¬ 
man was in the toll-house, the prac¬ 
tice attracted public notice, and a 
Government rescript commanded the 
collectors to be at the trouble of 
stepping out for their money. Hut 
this has only sharpened the inge¬ 
nuity of the lazy dogs. The tollman 
has now a wooden ladle fixed to the 
end of a long pole ; this lie thrusts 
out from the window, or the door, 
receives in it your money, anil re¬ 
turns in it your change. 

Coblentz swells up from the left 
hank, towards the ridge that sepa¬ 
rates the Hhinc and the Moselle, at 
the point where the rivers meet; the 
former washes its walls on the east, 
the latter on the north. The town, 
with little more than ten thousand 
inhabitants, and no manufactures, 
has externally a more cheerful ap¬ 
pearance than Mayence. The lan¬ 
guage and manners of the inhabi¬ 
tants are more Frenchified, and that 
is never an improvement, than in 
any other town on the lower Rhine ; 
for, as the capital of the department 
of the Rhine and Moselle, it enjoyed 
the presence of the civil authorities, 
and the corruption of a dissolute 
garrison. On a public square, or 
platz, (as every place a little broader 
than the street is called), in front of 
the principal church, 1 observed a 
strange memorial of French vanity, 
and Russian wit. When the army 
of Napoleon began the Russian cam¬ 
paign, the Prefect of this Department 
thought proper to commemorate the 
design, without waiting for its com¬ 
pletion, by erecting a pyramid above 
a public fountain, with the in¬ 
scription, “ La campagne memorable 
contre les Russes. Jules Doazain Prc- 
fetdu Departement du Rhin. 1812.” 
The tide turned, and the Russians 
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crossed the Rhine to march to Paris. 
In Coblentz they found this monu¬ 
ment by anticipation ; they did not 
pull it down, hut they did something 
a thousand times better, by adding 
to the inscription the words, “ Vu 
etapprouve par nous lc Commandant 
Russc de la villedc Coblentz. 1811.’' 

The gorge through which the 
Moselle here winds • along to the 
Rhine is narrow, deep, thickly anil 
deliciously wooded above, and in the 
bottom a continued garden. The 
vineyards arc neither many nor pro¬ 
ductive, for it is farther up the river, 
in the vicinity of Troves, where the 
valley opens more to the sun, that 
the cooling, harmless wines of the 
Moselle grow: the Germans call 
them, very appropriately, summer 
wines. In these countries the cul¬ 
ture of the vine is always a more ha¬ 
zardous adventure than any other 
agricultural undertaking; and no 
where, except in some parts of Aus¬ 
tria, is it attended with greater risks 
than along the Moselle, and in the 
more retired valleys on the Phine. 
The immediate neighbourhood of so 
much mountainous country produces 
* a variable climate, which, joined to 
the depth of the valleys in which the 
vineyards generally lie, exposes the 
grape to untimely frosts. These 
frosts often blight the vintage even in 
August. If they happen in the early 
part of that month, or in July, a 
single night annihilates the hopes of 
the year.# The summer and autumn 
of 1822 were supposed to promise a 
vintage that would rival that of 1811; 
yet, in the beginning of September, 

I found the proprietors in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Coblentz, on the Rhine 
as well as on the Moselle, getting 
alarmed at two or three cold evenings 
which had followed each other; Ar¬ 
tificial defences against this dreaded 
enemy have been contrived. A num¬ 
ber of holes are dug in the ground 
all round the vineyards; they are 
filled with heaps of moist straw, turf 
not over dry, half-rotten stems of 
potatoes, any thing, in short, which, 
when ignited, will yield smoke with¬ 
out flame. The appearances of the 
evening are carefully marked ; with¬ 
out a thermometer, the vine-dresser, 
by that experience which, if not the 
only, is alnfcys the best guide of the 
husbandman, can foretel almost in- 
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fallibly before midnight, whether a 
hoar-frost is about to fall. If about 
ton or eleven o’clock the prospect be 
unfavourable, the heaps of fuel arc 
lighted; the only precaution required 
is to take care that they do not burst 
out into flame, for it is the smoke 
that is .effectual. The fires are kept 
up till sunrise. The smoke spreads 
itself over the vines, and is found to 
be specific against the frost, without 
injuring even that delicate aroma 
which is so peculiar to good Hhenish. 
When there is no wind, the fires are 
kindled all round the vineyards ; if 
the wind be high, only those on the 
side from which the wind comes are 
lighted, as the current of air diffuses 
the smoke over the whole vineyard. 
If the wind be very high, or if the 
clear sky which threatened frost be¬ 
comes, towards midnight, covered 
with clouds, the vine-dresser goes 
tranqmlly to bed, for such nights, he 
knows, produce no dew. These de¬ 
fensive measures are not peculiar to 
the Rhine and Moselle; they have 
been gradually introduced into all 
the wine countries where the danger 
is imminent. In Bavaria they were 
backed by a public recommendation 
from the Government; they could 
not be enforced as a law. The pea¬ 
sants have learned, too, to avoid 
loosening the earth round the root 
of the vines—what we call liocing— 
in weather when night-frosts are to 
be apprehended. They had observed 
that the newly-dressed vineyards al¬ 
ways suffered more than those in 
which the soil had not been broken ; 
a beautiful illustration of one of the 
piinciples so admirably explained by 
Hr Wells, in bis Essay on the For¬ 
mation of Dew. The newly-turned- 
up vineyard suffered most, because 
dew is more abundantly formed on 
a rough than on a smooth surface. 

Coblentz is another of the towns 
which fate has doomed to be a mili¬ 
tary position. Prussia seems deter¬ 
mined to render it at once inexpug¬ 
nable, and a memorial of the Holy 
Alliance: on both sides of the Rhine, 
and on both sides of the Moselle, it is 
bristled round with fortresses. On 
the left bank of the Rhine, the ridge 
which, rising behind the town, sepa¬ 
rates that river from the course of the 
Moselle, is crowned with a new for¬ 
tification, bearing the name of the 
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Emperor of Austria; and On the op¬ 
posite bank of the Moselle, another 
fortress, baptized after the Autocrat 

of Russia, commands the level ground, 

and the approaches from, the north. 
But these fortresses are trifling, com¬ 
pared with that which guards the 
right bank of the Rhine. There is 
a striking difference between the tv:o 
sides of the river at Coblentz. The 
left, on which the city stands, rises 
gradually; but on the right, opposite 
to the town, a perpendicular moun¬ 
tain shoots up precipitously to the 
height of five hundred feet from the 
very brink of the river. In earlier 
ages, it was called the Stone of llerr- 
man, in honour of the earliest of Ger¬ 
man heroes; but for centuries it has 
borne a name not so easily explain¬ 
ed, “ The broad stone of honour,” 
(Ehrenbreitstein). Occasionally the 
peaceful residence of the Arclibishdf* 
of Treves, this impregnable rock has 
long been converted into the for¬ 
tress for which Nature seems to have 
designed it. During the revolution¬ 
ary war, it successfully held out 
against four sieges, and at last was 
only starved into a surrender. Du- 
ringseven years, the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment has been expending on the for¬ 
tifications all the skill of its engineers, 
and great part of the contributions 
exacted from France, Many of the 
old cannon bear the significant in¬ 
scription on their breech, ultima re - 
frit ratio. The works are hewn out 
in the living rock wherever that was 
possible ; where they arc artificial 
the walls rival the rock; the only 
ascent is interrupted at every turn 
by ditches and draw-bridges, and is 
led slowly up the rock, exposed at 
every foot to flanking fires, both of 
musketry and artillery. It entirely 
commands the Rhine, both upwards 
and downwards ; its cannon sweep 
the mouth of the Moselle, the bridge 
across it, and the plains stretching 
beyond to the foot of the eminences 
defended by Fort Alexander. The 
disabled soldier who acts as cicerone 
took care to announce, that the Duke 
of Wellington, on visiting the for¬ 
tress, said'he should not mind hav¬ 
ing to defend it, but would not for 
the world be charged with taking it. 
The intention of thus surrounding 
Coblentz on every side with regular 
fortresses seems to be, not so much 
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to secure the passage of the river for 
offensive purposes, as to cover the re¬ 
treat of an army compelled to fall 
back from tlie left bank ; and in this 
respect Coblentz is certainly a point 
of immense strength. Though the 
Rhine, by its breadth and depth, 
presents as many obstacles to the pas¬ 
sage of an army as any stream can 
well do, and though no river is lined 
with so many regular fortifications, 
yet no river, from the days of Ctesar 
down to those of Blucher, lias been 
passed with greater facility by hos¬ 
tile armies from both banks, in 
1814 Blucher would probably have 
preferred a safe passage by a bridge 
at Coblentz, into a comparatively 
open country ; but Ehrenbreitstein 
was in the way, and Marshal For¬ 
wards, as Ills countrymen justly style 
J^m, laughing at fortifications, led 
his Prussians across, a few miles 
higher up, at Caub, where there is 
nothing but steep black precipices on 
either side of the river. 

No where on the Rhine is the 
Prussian Government popular, and it 
is perhaps in Coblentz that the pub¬ 
lic feeling has shewn itself most open¬ 
ly. The people in these provinces do 
not regret the downfal of the French 
power, for, in that respect, no change 
could be for the worse. The men 
whose clamorous demands for a Con¬ 
stitution have diawn uport them the 
heavy hand of Frederick William, 
are precisely those wh# shewed them¬ 
selves most active in rousing, and 
keeping awake, the universal hatred 
of Napoleon. The newspaper of 
Gdrres was jocularly called, in the sa¬ 
loons of Paris, If cinipticine puissance : 
but this dislike has been, in spine 
measure, transferred to their new 
masters. Under France, their old 
prosperity had been annihilated; the 
satellites of power indulged in pro¬ 
ceedings of glaring private injustice, 
the sort of misconduct which most 
strongly affects, and most easily irri¬ 
tates a people; several lucrative 
branches of industry had been pro¬ 
hibited, that they might he converted 
into oppressive monopolies for the 
use of Government ; while incorpo¬ 
rated in name with the French em¬ 
pire, subjected to the Code Napoleon, 
and honoured with the unprofitable 
form which, under that code, is 
fnatntd Trial by Jury, they were treat- 
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cd in leality as conquered provinces. 
The Prussian Government has been 
more reasonable and conciliatory ; it 
immediately restored to the peopl : 
the manufactures which Napoleon 
had converted into imperial monopo¬ 
lies ; it retained the French Code, the 
trial by jury, the publicity of all ju¬ 
dicial proceedings. But the people 
expected more. With' the impatience 
so natural to misery, they had hoped 
that the new Government would bring 
along with it a diminution of the but - 
dens which consumed tlieir substance, 
and re-establish, at the same time, in 
their former prosperity, the various 
manufactures which had rendeied 
the Rhenish provinces, in some mea¬ 
sure, rivals of the Netherlands. In 
the former expectation, the financial 
situation of Prussia rendeied it un- 
advisablc, it is said, to gratify them ; 
the latter, no Government could ful¬ 
fil. It is not royal rescripts that can 
call back ruined manufactures. In 
short, the people say, that they do 
not find themselves any betti r than 
they were ; and, as they sighed for 
the former change, so they sigh for 
auother. 1 found no reason to be¬ 
lieve they would exchange the Prus¬ 
sian Government for that of France ; 
but they do not conceal their wish to 
exchange it for any other, and most 
ofallfor a Govcruincntof themselves, 
by the introduction of a popular Con¬ 
stitution. All the world knows, that 
the inhabitants of Coblentz, and the 
neighbourhood, even ventured to pre¬ 
sent an address to the King, urging 
his Majesty to fulfil the pi omise which 
he had made, to give his dominions a 
representative Government, and that 
the King, in high dudgeon, answered, 
that the time must be left to himself, 
and that it was very rude to put u 
monarch in mind of promises, be¬ 
cause it implied that lie had either 
forgotten them, or did not wish to 
keep them. The Rheinhinder feel 
very justly that the reply was ex¬ 
tremely unsatisfactory; hut they 
likewise feel very justly, that, had 
they ventured on such a thing with 
Napoleon, he would have replied in 
a much less endurable style. 

It is never to be forgotten, that the 
Rhenish provinces differ from the old 
dominions of the Prussian monarchy 
in character, in occupation, in the 
state of society, as much as they are 
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.separated from it in geographical add enormously to the expenses of 
situation. They have no hereditary her military establishment, while the 
attachment to the House of Bran den- communication betweeui them and 
burgh ; they were early the scat of the old States is cut off t>y indepen- 
afHucnce ; and wealth, particularly dent German powers. Through these 
the wealth which has been acquired territories, indeed, Prussia has a sort 
by industry, always gives a certain of servitude vice et actus , but silent 
independence of action. The landed leges inter arum. 
property, moreover, is in the hands By the time a traveller has reach- 
of a much greater number of proprie- ed this part of the river, he is abso- 
tors than in the old provinces; another lutcly sated with landscape, and 
result of the diffusion of wealth by begiys to find some relief in even 
manufactures. They consider them- listening to the curses of the boat- 
selves subject to a foreign power; men, as they reluctantly pay thenu- 
tlicy arc full of the idea that Prus- merous tolls,—a grievance, however, 
sia regards them in a different light at which the traveller himself has 
from her other dominions, treats much better reason to rail than his 
them as a tributary province, useful boatmen ; for they take care that all 
only to supply taxes, and is misled this, and generally something more, 
by foreign influence to sacrifice their shall be included in the faro for 
interests to more weighty neighbours, which they have bargained with him. 
In character and situation, though Still they have a rational ground of 
so long subject to the mitre, they re- complaint; because these tolls make 
scmblo greatly their kinsmen of the so very serious an addition to the 
Netherlands, and have so little liking expense of a boat, that by far the 
for the Prussian Government, that greater part of those who have oeca- 
fhey would throw off her yoke as sion to descend the river, whether on 
readily as the Netherlands did that business or pleasure, submit more 
of Spain, though they have no such willingly to the ttedium and incou- 
weighty motives or clear justification, venience of the floating*stage-coach. 
Such seemed to ine to be the state of and thus the poor boatmen are in¬ 
public sentiment in the Rhenish pro- jured in their livelihood. Neither 
vinces, from the conversation even of arc they themselves at all moderate 
Prussians settled on the Rhine, or in their demands. As happens in 
who in autumn seek annually in the every country to which crowds of 
Eden of its banka a temporary re- strangers annually repair, they think 
l'uge from the sands of Berlin, and it no sin, in the homely phrase, “ to 
the firs of the Thiergarten. On the make hay while the sun shines but 
other hand, doubts are entertained, when the bargain is once concluded, 
and arc not unknown even in Berlin, you have no farther imposition to 
whether Prussia be really a gainer fear. They are expert, civil, good- 
by the possession of provinces which, humoured, attentive people. One of 
populous and industrious though them pleaded, as a very natural re- 
they be, are connected with her by commendation, that he knew more 
no popular tie, and not even by geo- old stories about old days and old 
graphical proximity. They are the castles than any other boatman on 
most populous provinces of the mo- the river. 

narchy, and, in productiveness of all Cologne was the scat of the first of 
sorts, only Lower and Middle Silesia the German tribes that forsook at 
can vie with them; they contain once barbarism and independence, to 
nearly one-fifth of the whole popu- make some approach. under the su- 
lation, while they do not make out premacy of Rome, to the arts of cl¬ 
one-tenth of the superficial extent of vilized life. 11 gave birth to a Ro- 
the monarchy*. Bu£ equally ex- man Empress, whose name it was 
posed to France and the Netherlands, afterwards to bear ; in later times, it 
and full of invaluable fortresses, they was among the earliest members of 

* According to the official returns published by Government, the monarchy in 
1819 consisted of, 

The old provinces, didrt square miles, con taining.9,003, tl.> inhabitants. 

The Rhenish ditto, 44ft .——-1,972,837 ditto. 
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the Holy Empire, the most populous, 
the most wealthy, in every thing the 
most flourishing of all the cities wa¬ 
tered by thif Rhine. It now displays 
little hut the few venerable traces of 
its antiquity, the empty walls of 
deserted cloisters, and the beggary 
which has sprung up from the ruin 
of its manufactures. The seat of an 
Ecclesiastical Elector, there was no 
more luxurious abode of jhc Roman 
priesthood on the north of the Alps ; 
in her piide she claimed a bishop 
even out of the first century of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and boasts till this day, that 
her population, of sixty thousand 
souls, contains a smaller portion of 
Protestant heretics than any other 
Herman city. More than an hun¬ 
dred spires rose within her walls; 
seventy churches ministered to the 
splendour of the faith, and as many 
monasteries and convents to the plea¬ 
sures of its devotees. Heaven en¬ 
trusted to her care the sacred reliques 
of the Eastern Magi ; nay, the Rhine 
swelled with a miraculous flood, to 
float into her haven the gigantic gal¬ 
ley which bore St. Ursula and her 
train of eleven thousand virgins : the 
golden chamber still preserves the 
bones of these holy maidens, and 
even some of their heads have been 
adored uninjured for a thousand 
years. The temporal wealth of the 
city amply sufficed to support its 
spiritual splendour. Cologne, it is 
alleged, could at one time bring into 
the field an army of twenty thousand 
man. In virtue of its stapdnwht, it 
monopolized, in a manner, the car- 
i ymg trade of the Rhine ; a lucrative 
trade, so long as the intercourse be- 
l ween Northern Europe and the East 
was maintained through the mari¬ 
time states of Italy. Its manufac¬ 
tures were the most flourishing in 
Hermany, and prospered by the side 
of those of Brabant and Flanders, 
till the spirit of intolerance laid the 
axe to their root by the banishment 
of the Protestant converts, who 
carried them industry and arts to 
enrich more liberal Governments. 
The trade on the river declined, as 
Holland became the depot of the 
productions of the East. Finally 
came the revolutionary War, the ar¬ 
mies of France, and the empire of 
Napoleon; cloisters and manufac¬ 
tures, monks and merchants, disap¬ 


peared from the streets of Cologne. 
Her thirty remaining churches would 
still satisfy the spiritual wants of her 
population; but the distillation of 
perfumed water is insufficient to re¬ 
store their temporal prosperity. 

Enough of the ancient walls and 
towers remains to make the boun¬ 
daries of the Colovia Agrippinen- 
sium easily distinguishable within 
the circuit of the present city. One 
of the Roman gates, bearing its old 
C. C. A. A. stretches across a nar¬ 
row street. A round tower, which 
now forms part of a garden wall, is 
adorned in a style of which I recol¬ 
lect no example in the remains of 
Roman architecture in Italy. The 
body of the tower is of brick, now 
thoroughly blackened by time and 
weather ; but it is intermixed with 
solitary pieces, or whole courses of 
white stone; sometimes running 
quite round the tower, sometimes 
arranged into figures of circles, py¬ 
ramids, temples, ike. the pioduce, 
no doubt, of legionary taste. r I he 
marble portico of two orders in front 
of the town-house, a sample of “very 
florid architecture, commemorates 
the passage of the Rhine by Ciesar, 
and the settlement of the Ubii on 
this spot by Agrippa. Close by the 
walls commences a vaulted subter¬ 
ranean passage which can be traced 
nearly to Treves.. It is no longer 
entire, and various conjectures have 
been made regarding its ancient uses. 
It is too low and narrow to have 
been intended as a communication, 
and seems to have been merely an 
aqueduct. 

In its better days, Cologne must 
have been a handsome and majestic 
city ; its squares and market-places 
still bear witness that they were in¬ 
tended for a wealthier and busier 
population than now languishes in 
them. Nearly one-third of the whole 
space within the walls consists of 
gardens and unoccupied ground. 
This is not the effect of depopulation, 
though the population has diminish¬ 
ed. The monasteries and convents, 
which were so numerous in Cologne, 
had all gardens attached to them ; 
and the times which emptied and 
shut up the cloisters, brought neither 
the means nor the necessity of build¬ 
ing in the gardens. Had the Ca¬ 
thedral been completed in the same 
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style in which it W03 begun, even 
that of Strasburgh would have been 
compelled to yield the palm ; but, 
during more than three hundred 
years, it has been standing unroofed, 
(except with naked boards,) and 
without a front. Of the two towers, 
the one is but a few feet above the 
ground ; the ether, which was pro¬ 
fessedly to rival Strasburgh, has been 
interrupted at less than half its in¬ 
tended .elevation. The choir alone 
is finished, and its perfection leaves 
no doubt of what has been lost by 
the carelessness or niggardliness' of 
a long line of Archbishops. Napo¬ 
leon found it useful and proper to 
spend a considerable sum annually 
in adorning the cathedral of Mi¬ 
lan, and even the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment, though one that haB.no pe¬ 
culiar claims to the homage of the 
arts, has thought it at least prudent 
to follow his example. It is said, 
however, that in Cologne an insu¬ 
perable'obstacle exists in the loss of 
the plan; the original design of the 
architect for the fascade has been re¬ 
covered by accident, but no research 
has hitherto been able to recover the 
plan of the interior and the towers. 
But if want of skill or want of mo¬ 
ney disables them to proceed, and if 
these majestic pillars must still stand 
between naked walls, supporting or 
rather seeming to support a mean 
wooden shade above their own aerial 
tracery, let at least, the tasteless 
trumpery be thrown out of doors 
which has been housed in the in¬ 
terior by way of ornament. Gaudy 
tapestry, even though Rubens should 
have painted the cartoons, the gilded 
frippery of the altar, the grim saints 
and apostles in gilt cloaks, would 
he bad anywhere, and are intolerable 
here. 

The peculiar veneration with 
which the sacristan approached an 
old-fashioned chest in the choir was 
explained by .the holy, nature of its 
contents, for within it repose no less 
ancient and augu*t per#gnage<s than 
the three Eastern’ monarens who 
■; were conducted by the star to wor¬ 
ship at the birth ot the Messiah-—the 
famed “ three Kings of Cologne," 
who in Italy supply so jnany sign¬ 
posts,—in Germany so many puppet 
plays during Christmas week,—and 
who are the highest created, powers, 
*. vot. jtvn./ 


after the Virgin, by whom a fyhein- 
Uinder swears. A bishop/6f Cologne 
stole them from Milan intthe twelfth 
century. Decked with crotons, which 
were one mass of diamonds; laid side 
by side in a golden sarcophagus, that 
blazed all round with jewels, and 
bore their revered names,—Gaspar, 
Melchior, and Balthasar,—framed in 
rubies, they, reigned here in peace, 
till the apwach of the revolutionary 
army broicTin on the tranquillity of 
ages, and compelled their Majesties, 
like some other crowned heads, to 
emigrate. The Chapter, in its flight; 
carried them, and their whole trea¬ 
sury, into Westphalia. But these 
Eastern potentates could not expect 
to find disinterested friends hr ad¬ 
versity, any more than their living 
brethren; during the residence in 
Westphalia, crowns and jewels dis¬ 
appeared, having probably been ap¬ 
plied to support their court, while 
the regular revenues were in the 
hands ef the enemy. Shorn of their 
glories, they ventured to return with 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
the contributions of their faithful 
subjects had already restored to them 
great part of their former splendour, 
when a lurking hand of radicals a- 
gain invaded the royal sanctity: 
about four yean ago, their Majesties 
were found one moming uiicsowtied 
and uqjewelled. When one thinks 
of the embarrassment to which he is 
so often reduced ib Italy, by stumb¬ 
ling on three or four heads of St. 
John or 8t Peter, or half-a-dozen 
petticoats of the Virgin in different 
places, all of which he must believe, 
on pain of eternal damnation, to be 
genuine heads and petticoats, it is 
quite consoling to be assured, that 
no usurper questions the title* of the 
monarchs of Cologne; for, says the 

inscription on their sarcophagus, 

\ 

Corpora nnctomm recubant tile terns ntagoium, 

Ex hirsttblatum tot nihil, aliblve locatura.. 

In the church of the Jesuits, the 
capitals of the pillars and the cor* . 
nice of the entablature are adorned 
with bunches of grapes, whether as 
emblems of the Rhine, or of the * 
pleasures of the monastic life oti the 1 
Rhine, may be doubted. They ap¬ 
pear to be rather unseemly qrua-v 
Kents for a Christian Church • JWMr," 
the Jesuits had the authority tujhe’ 

Bb,/' w(i' 
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Emperor Constantine, and of his re- must literally touch the canvass to be 
ligious as"»vcll as architectural ad- convinced that the figures are upon it. 
visors*, livery where the Jesuits On the opposite side of the frame i; 
aimed, mota than any other fratoi- the miserable copy with which (>- 
nity of their church, at having mag- logne consoled herself when the ori- 
nilicent temples ; the wealth and in- ginal was carried to Paris. It was 
fluence which they commanded fur- painted from memory, after the pie- 
nished the means. Even in Home ture was gone—a good excuse for its 
there is frequently much moresplon- being a very inaccurate copy, and a 
dour than good taste ; some of the very bad picture. The house in 
altars are absolutely jewMer's shops, which Rubens was born has just 
lit countries more remnre from the been adorned with a new inscription, 
control and examples of pure art, to perpetuate the remembrance of 
this taste naturally degenerated into the fact. 

a puerile love of gaudy finery. The doth manufactures, which 

The church of St. Peter lias re- used to occupy so large a portion of 
gained ltubeus' crucifixion of that the population, and supply so much 
Apostle. The artist painted it for the of the wealth of Cologne, can scarce- 
city in which he was born, and the ly be said to exist any longer : a few 
church in which he had been haptiz- cotton-factories still maintain a sick¬ 
ed, and he died when on his way from ly existence, hut the only branch of 
Antwerp to Cologne, to superintend the woollen mamifaetuie vlm-h is 
the placing of it. It is the high-al- earned to any extent is that of the 
tar-piccc. As it was among the last, coarsest stuffs. 'Phis, too, from the 
so, if not his masterpiece, (for no want of machinery, which they either 
one will readily give up the Deposi- cannot afford, or will not use, coi¬ 
tion from the cross,) it is at least a- ploys a number of hands, out of .dl 
motig the few productions of his proportion to the total value of the 
pencil which leave the great mass of manufacture ; more than five thon- 
his pictures infinitely behind. It is sand people are occupied knitting 
a picture on which one can look stockings and night-caps. Next u» 
with unmixed pleasure, as a work of these, the tobacco manufacture was 
art, though I do not feel in it the the great source of wealth to Cologne, 
high poetry of the great Italian mas- and its rapidly-increasing piospu ity 
ters. The executioners are in the induced Napoleon to become, like 
act of binding the Apostle to the so many continental potentates, a 
cross, his head downwards ; the head dealer in snuff and tobacco. Ry a 
itself is thrown back, so that the in- stroke of Ins pen, he ordeied everv 
verted face is still turned to the spec- manufactory to he shut up, the stock 
tator; the body is not yet fully ex- on hand to be disposed of within a 
tended on the cross, so that the kncis limited time, either to forcigneis or 
are bent out from the picture. 'Phis to himself, at what might he deemed 
was a difficult attitude to paint, a reasonable price,—prohibited the 
In tlie projection of the head, the trade, and established an imperial 
shoulders, and the bended knee, there monopoly, lie afterwards took the 
is so much of that merit which ar- same measures in the other Rhenish 
tists call forshortening, that you provinces. The general injustice, 

* About two miles from Home, outside of the N omen tun gate, there is a small cir¬ 
cular Church built by Constantine for the baptism of his daughter Constantin, whose 
name it bears. The mosaics of the ceiling represent Hacchuscs and boys toiling in 
the vintage ; in one compartment, three children are treading the grapes in a large- 
tub. Some antiquaries ascribe to these profane ornaments a still more remote and 
interesting origin. Resting chiefly on the form of the building, they hold it to have 
been an ancient temple of Bacchus, and thus most satisfactorily explain the ceiling. . 
How, they ask, could an orthodox and pious Em|x-ror adorn a Christian Church 
u uh such jolly scenes ? Their opponents again found for positive authority on a passage 
in Anastasias, and retort. How could an orthodox and pious Emperor allow such 
jolly scenes to remain in the Christian?ebureff, though he had found them in the hea¬ 
then temple ? The coupling of the four-and-twenty magnificent pillars, undoubtedly 
the spoils of some ancient edifice, proves sufficiently that the building docs not be- •* 
ig to any pure age of art. 
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as well as the impolicy of such a mo¬ 
nopoly, above all, when in the hands 
of a Government, are manifest; but 
the. private oppression practised on 
the >ccasion was far more frightful, 
and furnishes at one? the best proof 
of the spirit in which France go¬ 
verned' these provinces, and the best 
explanation of the hatred with which 
they regard her. Some idea of it 
ijaay be formed from the manner in 
which the monopoly was established 
at Diisschlorf. The whole plan was 
matured at Paris, in opposition, it 
is said, to the earnest remonstran¬ 
ces of Beugnot, who was at the head 
of the financial department in the 
Duchy of Berg. When it was adopt¬ 
ed, he wrote to Paris, “ The Grand 
1 )uchy is ruined.” “ Tax loiit-a-fmt” 
was the answer. On a Christmas 
morning, when every body was at 
church, the shops and warehouses of 
the dealers were entered, their whole 
stock put under seal, and removed 
next day, with the instruments of 
the manufacture, into warehouses, 
where the proper officers immediately 
began to deal in snuff and tobacco, 
for the Emperor’s account. On the 
left bank of the Rhine, the thing 
had been managed with greater de¬ 
cency, by allowing the traders five 
months to dispose of their stock, as 
they best could ; at Diisseldorf it was 
seized. But as it seemed right to 
give the dealers some recompence 
for their property, a commission of 
valuation was 'named, consisting 
partly of persons employed in the 
Emperor’s own manufactory at Co¬ 
logne, and partly of persons selected 
by his own Minister of Finance. 
When this hopeful and impartial 
commission proceeded to work, after 
a delay of lialf-a-year, they produ¬ 
ced a ready-made tariff, according to 
which the proprietors were to receive, 
for the.stock of which they had been 
robbed, a price that was a mere 
mockery, and was to be burdened, 
moreover, with the expcnces of the 
seizure, the valuation, the commis¬ 
sioners, &c. Remonstrances and 
entreaties against the- horrible in¬ 
justice were equally unavailing; the 
minions of Napoleon understood the 
accents of compassion as little as 
the rules of fair dealing. Those 
who were oil the spot say, that it 
was necessary to be present to form 


any idea of the deliberate insult with 
which the whole affair was •Joiiducted 
on the one part,—on the (other, the 
despair of the traders, jvlio, with 
poverty and a jail staring them in 
the face, were compelled to accept 
for their property a recompence 
which only added meanness to rob¬ 
bery, or to see it thrown without 
mercy into the Rhine. A ruined 
man has more, to care for; in¬ 
dignation and misery got the bet¬ 
ter of prudence; the discontent which 
the atrocious proceeding had occa¬ 
sioned in the town became a revolt, 
and down came immediately Count 

L- from Paris, panting for 

blood. “ I have already written to 
the Emperor,” was the language of 
the cold-blooded miscreant, “ that 
the revolt is not so serious as hud been 
represented ; 1 shall merely order a 
hundred of you to be shot, and the 
thing is finished.” Three men were 
shot, with the formality of a sentence, 
by a military tribunal; for Napoleon 
never intended that jury trial, where 
he allowed it as a play-thing, should 
interfere with his own serious wishes, 
or despotic interests. More blood 
would have been shed, had not the 
rapid progress of the Allies command¬ 
ed moderation ; in the circumstances 
that were arising, Diisseldorf was an 
important post on the Rhine, and it 
was held prudent not to proceed to 
extremities against the inhabitants. 
It is quite delightful to think, that 
while such scenes were passing on 
the banks of the Rhine, Napoleon 
was already receiving his recompence 
on the banks of the Beresina, and 
that the ruthless hordes of Tartary 
were exacting a deep, and most right¬ 
eous vengeance from France, for her 
atrocities against the honest, indus¬ 
trious, open-hearted dwellers on the 
Rhine. There are men who, not sa¬ 
tisfied with ascribing to Napoleon the 
qualities of a conqueror, to which few 
men of any age could lay a better 
claim, will likewise put him off’ upon 
the world as a good monarch, and 
rather a kind-hearted man; they will 
not allow much atrocities to be laid 
to his charge ; they were, according 
to them, the work of subordinate mi¬ 
nisters, without his knowledge or ap¬ 
probation. , All such nonsense pays 
no compliment to Napoleon’s head, 
the only part about lutn that ever 
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deserved to be complimented. He 
was inuchVoo active, and much too 
clever, to attow ministers to keep him 
in the darty about any thing. He be¬ 
longed to that class of men of whom 
it is always much easier to believe in 
the badness of their heart, than in 
the weakness of their head. 

Amid tha downfal of her proper 
manufactures, Cologne has unexpect¬ 
edly become the centre, of a new 
branch of foreign commerce, in con¬ 
sequence of what is very generally 
reckoned a most hazardous specula¬ 
tion. Certain persons discovered 
that it was great folly to be purchas¬ 
ing colonial produce from England, 
France, and Holland, when Germany, 
by means of her own manufactures, 
could carry on a direct trade with. 
North America, St. Domingo, and 
the whole mass of South American 
States, which no longer acknowledge 
European supremacy. A company, 
with a very considerable capital, was 
immediately formed in the States on 
the Rhine. The seat of the new com¬ 
merce was established at Cologne, 
though Hamburgh aspired, but in 
vain, to the honour ; and, four years 
ago, the first vessel sailed from Am¬ 
sterdam for the. West Indies. The 
flag of the German Indian Company 
was received and acknowledged by 
President Boyer, and other adven¬ 
tures have since been sent out. I 
was somewhat startled at learning 
that the Company resfe its hopes 
chiefly on being able to compete with 
us in linen and cotton wares. Sile¬ 
sia may inspire them with some con¬ 


fidence in regard to the former, though 
even in Silesia the linen manufac¬ 
tures are going to ruin, and the uni • 
versal voice deplores the preponder¬ 
ance which Irish linens have acquir¬ 
ed, and are maintaining, in the colo¬ 
nial markets; but the directors have 
offered to prove, to the satisfaction of 
every person inclined to speculate, 
that even the cotton goods required 
in the West-Indian and South-Amp* 
rican markets can be produced in 
Germany as good and as cheap as in 
England, and much better and 
cheaper thau in France. But the 
question always recurs, how can Ger¬ 
many compete with England in New 
York, St. Domingo, or Buenos Ayres, 
when Germany cannot successfully 
contend with England at Leipzig 
and Frankfort? How will she con¬ 
trive to send her productions cheaper 
to the mouths of the Orinoco, than 
to the mouth of the Main,—above 
all, when she must make her way 
in markets already occupied, and 
against mercantile interests and rela¬ 
tions already established ? Yet men 
of wealth and sense have engaged in 
the enterprise, and so sanguine are 
their hopes of success, that, while 
the result of the first speculation 
was still unknown, the Convention 
by whioh the navigation of the Elbe 
was rendered so much less expensive 
than formeily, gave birth to a pro¬ 
posal for erecting a similar company 
in the States traversed by that river, 
and its tributary streams, which af¬ 
ford so direct a communication with 
Hamburgh. 


our village: sketches or rural character and scexeuy •. 


There arc two kinds of modern 
Novels, constructed on opposite plans, 
yet both are often favourites with 
the same class of readers—one, the 
heroic, the romantic, the marvel¬ 
lous, written in an ornamented style, 
pourtraying noble, illustrious, or chi- 
valric characters, and leading such 
characters through perilous -inci¬ 
dents, to the conclusion of a story 
wound up by some unexpected cir¬ 
cumstance—the other, simple, unim¬ 
portant, with little or no involution 


of circumstances, a sort of every-day 
tale, chiefly of common, unpretend¬ 
ing characters, running through the 
ordinary course of things, suffering 
distress with patience, or enjoying 
good foatunc with modesty and mo¬ 
deration. The book in question is 
of the latter 6ort, though differing 
from somo others of the same species, 
by giving merely sketches of rural 
characters, with no pretension to ex¬ 
traordinary qualifications, brought 
into no unlooked-for vicissitudes of 


* Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. By Mary Russel Mil¬ 
ford, Author of Julian, a Tragedy. London, G. B. Whittaker. 1825. 
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fortune, ami drawn with the sober 
colouring of Nature. I ts still life is 
of the same kind ; local description of 
scenes which every dweller in an 
English village has seen ; with land¬ 
scapes of alleys and lanes, brooks 
and ponds, which the contemplative 
walker of such a village has often 
looked on, varifd only by those Bri¬ 
tish vicissitudes of season or of wea¬ 
ther, which gives such variety to the 
sketch of the painter, or the view of 
the wanderer; whose delight is in 
the objects around him, picturesque 
in themselves, and giving to the mind 
of the beholder sedate and quiet re¬ 
flection ; sometimes enlivened by more 
exhilarating appearances, but still 
confined within the bounds of ordi- 
nary occurrence. 

Of this kind, the collection of vil¬ 
lage incidents and characters, con¬ 
tained in the volume before us, 
affords, we think, a very favourable 
specimen. It pretends to no unity 
of story or adventure, but draws, 
from the persons and things which 
have met the author in her walk of 
life, the portraits of village inha¬ 
bitants, and what may also be called 
the portraits of rural objects, in lan¬ 
guage generally simple, and not load¬ 
ed with extraneous ornament. Its 
characters are painted in what may 
be called middle tints, with failings 
such as are incident to their situa¬ 
tions, with sentiments not exagger¬ 
ated, and virtues more useful than 
shewy. The tendency of such a'book 
appears to us to be good and useful, 
and to those who do not require the 
excitement of poignant distress or 
marvellous adventure, will afford, as 
it did to us, a great deal of rational 
entertainment. In tracing the like¬ 
ness of its portraits, the reader need 
not go far from his own fireside, or 
the residences of his neighbours ; he 
will find, we think, very accurate re¬ 
semblance in those features which a 
little observation will enable him to 
trace among his friends or acquaint¬ 
ance. 

In the following sketch of the do¬ 
mestic, and domestic economy of an 
old bachelor, we think our read^fs 
will recognise the picture of a man 
of that caste with all his accustomed 
little .peculiarities, trained, in his 
state of celibacy, like the espaliers of 
a well-ordered garden, of which the 


regularity is necessary to the comfort, 
and the disturbance wouli\gricvously 
discompose the quiet of his life. 

His man Andrews,—vale/, groom, and 
body-servant abroad; butler, cook, ca¬ 
terer, and major d’omo at home; tall, 
portly, jxnvdercd and black-coated as his 
matter, and like him in all things but the 
knowing pig-tail which stuck out hori¬ 
zontally above his shirt-collar, giving <t 
ludicrous dignity to his appearance,—An¬ 
drews, who, constant as the dial pointed 
nine, carried up bis chocolate and shaving 
water, and regular as “ the chimes at 
midnight,” prepared his white, wine whey: 
who never forgot his gouty shoe in tra¬ 
velling, (once for two days he had a slight 
touch of that gentlemanly disorder,) and 
never gave him the newspaper unaired ; 
to whom could this jewel of a valet, this 
matchless piece of clock-work belong, 
but an old bacheior ? And his littic dog 
Viper, unparagoned of terriers, black, 
sleek, sharp, and shrewish; who would 
beg, and sneeze, and fetch, and carry like 
a Christian ; eat olives, and svveatmeats, 
and mustard; drink colfee, and wine, 
and liqueurs: who but an old bachelor 
could have taught Viper liis multifarious 
accomplishments ? 

We will venture to atbl a longer 
specimen of the fair author’s portrait- 
painting, in a character which will 
afford the greater compliment to her 
tact and genius for this kind of 
writing, as it is of one, for whose pic¬ 
ture a female painter could have 
hardly had the advantage of a silting, 
but must have supplied that want 
by ready and accurate observation. 

Tom Cor Aery. 

There are certain things and persons 
that look as if they could never die; 
things of such vigour ahd hardiness, that 
they seem constituted for an interminable 
duration, a sort of immortality. An old 
pollard oak of my acquaintance used to 
give me this impression. Never was 
tree so gnarled, so knotted, so full of 
crooked life. Garlanded with ivy and 
woodbine, almost bending under , the 
weight of its own rich leaves and acorns, 
tough, vigorous, lusty, concentrating as 
it were the very spirit of vitality into its 
own curtailed proportions,—could that 
tree ever die ? ' I have asked myself 
twenty times, as I stood looking on tho 
deep water over which it hung, and in 
wpich it seemed to livo again,—would 
that strong dwarf ever fall? Alas ! the 
question is answered. Walking by the 
spot to-day,—this very day,—there it lay 
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piostiate; the ivy still clinging about it, 
the twigs stalling with sap, and putting 
forth already the early buds. There it 
lay a victim {o the taste and skill of some 
admirer of British woods, who, with the 
tact of Ugo Foscolo (that prince of ama¬ 
teurs) has discovered in the knots and 
gnarls of the exterior coat the leopard* 
like lieauty which is concealed within the 
trunk. There it lies, a type of sylvan in¬ 
stability, fallen like an emperor. Ano¬ 
ther piece of strong nature in a human 
form list'd to convey to me exactly the 
same feeling,—-and he is gone too ! Toni 
Cordcry is dead. The bell is tolling for 
him at this very moment. Tom Cordery 
dead ! the words seem almost a contra¬ 
diction. One is templed to send for the 
sexton and the undertaker, to undig the 
grave, to force open the coffin-lid,—there 
must be some mistake. But, alas ! it is 
too true; the typhus fever, that, axe 
which levels the strong as the weak, has 
hewed hint down at a blow. Poor Tom 
Cordery ! 

This human oak grew on the wild 
North-of-IIampshire country, of which I 
have before made honourable mention; 
a country of heath, and hill, and forest; 
partly reclaimed, inclosed, and planted 
by some of the greater proprietors, but 
tor the most part uncultivated and unci¬ 
vilized ; a proper refuge for wild animals 
of every species. Of these the most not¬ 
able was my friend Torn Cordery, who 
piesented in his own person no unfit em¬ 
blem of the district in which he lived,—, 
the gentlest of savages, the wildest of ci¬ 
vilized men. He was by calling rat¬ 
catcher, hare-finder, and broom-maker; 
a triad of trades which he had substituted 
tor the one grand profession of poaching, 
whieii he followed in his younger days 
with unrivalled talent and success, and 
would, undoubtedly, have .pursued till his 
death, had not the bui sting of an over¬ 
loaded gun unluckily shot oft' his left 
hand. As it was, he still contrived to 
mingle a little of his old unlawful occu¬ 
pation with his honest callings; was a 
lefercnce of high authority amongst the 
young aspirants, an adviser of undoubted 
honour and secrecy,—susjK-cted, and 
more than suspected, as being one “ who, 
though he played no mow.*, o’erlooked the 
cards.” Yet he kept to windward of the 
law, and indeed contrived to be on such 
terms of social and even friendly inter¬ 
course with the guardians of the game on 
M. Common, as may be said to prevail 
between reputed thieves and the myrmi¬ 
dons of justice in the neighbourhood of 
Bow-Street. Indeed his especial crony, * 
the hcad-kccpcr, used sometime to hint, 
when Tom, elevated by ale, had provoked 
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hitn by overcrowing, “ that a stump was 
no bad shield, and that to shoot off a hand 
and a bit of an arm, for a blind, would be 
nothing to so daring a chap as Tom Cor¬ 
dery.” This conjecture, never broached 
till the keeper was warm w ith wrath and 
■ liquor, and Torn fairly out of hearing, 
seemed always to me a little siqier-subtle; 
but it is - certain that Tom’s new profes¬ 
sions did hear rather a siispieious analogy 
to the old, and the ferrets, and tcriicrs, 
and mongrels, by whom he was surround¬ 
ed, “ did really look,” as the worthy 
keeper observed, “ litter to find Christian 
hares and pheasants, than rats and such 
vermin.” So in good tmth did Tom 
himself. Never did any human he mg look 
more like that sort of sportsman com¬ 
monly called a poacher. He was a tall, 
finely-built man, with a prodigious stride, 
that cleared the giound like a horse, and 
a power of continuing his slow and steady 
speed, that seemed nothing less than mi¬ 
raculous. Neither man, nor horse, nor 
dog, could out-tire him. He had a bold, 
undaunted presence, and an evident 
strength and power of bone and muscle. 
You might see, by looking at him, that 
lie did not know what fear meant. In 
his youth he had fought more battles 
than any man in the forest. He was as 
if bom without nerves, totally insensible 
to the recoils and disgusts of humanity. 

I have known him take up a huge adder, 
cut o ft its head, and then deposit the 
living and writhing body in his brimlcss 
hat, and walk with it coiling and wreath¬ 
ing about his head, like another Medusa, 
till the sport of the day was over, and he 
carried it home to secure the fat. With 
all this iron stubbornness of nature, he 
was of a most mild and gentle demeanour, 
had a fine placidity of countenance, and 
a quick blue eye, beaming with good- 
humour. His face was sunburnt into 
one general pale vermilion hue that over¬ 
spread all his features ; his very hair w as 
sunburnt too. His costume was generally 
a smock-frock of no doubtful complexion, 
dirt-colourcd, which hung round him in 
tatters like fringe, lather augmenting than 
'diminishing the freedom, and, if I may 
so say, the gallantry of his beuring. This 
frock was furnished with a huge inside 
pocket, in which to deposit the game kill, 
cd by his patrons,—for of his three em¬ 
ployments, that which consisted of find¬ 
ing hares for the great farmers and small 
gentry, who were wont to course on the 
common, was by far the most profitable 
and most pleasing to him, and to them. 
Every body liked Tom Cordcry. He had 
himself an aptness to like, which is cer¬ 
tain to be repaid in kind,—the very dogs 
knew him, and loved him, and would 
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heat (br liim almost a*-; soon as for their 
master, liven May, the most sngat iou> of 
greyhounds, appreciated his talents, and 
would as-soon listen to Turn so-hoing 
as to old Truy giving tongue. 

Nor was his conversation less agree¬ 
able to the other part of the company. 
Servants and masters were equally desir¬ 
ous to secure Topi. Besides his general 
and professional familiarity with beasts 
and birds, their ways and doings, a know¬ 
ledge so minute and accurate, that it 
might have put to shame many a profes¬ 
sed naturalist, he had nb small acquaint¬ 
ance with the goings-on of that unfeather- 
cd biped called Man ; in short, he was, 
next after Lucy, who recognised his ri¬ 
valry, by hating, decrying, and under¬ 
valuing him, by far the best news-gatherer 
of the country side. His news he of 
course picked up on the civilized side of 
the parish, (there is no gossiping in the 
forest,) partly at that well-frequented inn 
the Red Lion, of which Tom was a regu¬ 
lar and noted supporter,—partly amongst 
his set oral employers, and partly by bis 
own sagacity. In the matter of marriages, 
(pairings he was wont to call them,) 
he relied chiefly on lus own skill in 
noting certain preliminary indications ; 
and certainly for a gucsser by profession 
and a very bold one, he was astonishingly 
often right. At the alehouse especially 
he was of the first authority. An air of 
mild importance, a diplomatic reserve on 
some i»oints, great smoothness of speech, 
and that gentleness w hich is so often the 
result of conscious power, made him there 
an absolute ruler. Perhaps the effect of 
these causes might be a little aided by the 
latent dread which that power inspired in 
others- Many an exploit had proved that 
Tom Oordery’s one arm was fairly woith 
any two on the common. The pommell¬ 
ing of Boh Arlott, and the levelling of Jem 
Serle to the earth by one swing of a huge 
old hare, (which unusual weapon was by 
the way the first-slain of Mayflower, on its 
way home to us in that walking cupboard, 
his pocket, when the unlucky rencontre 
with Jcui Serle broke two heads, the dead 
and the living,) arguments such as these 
might have some cogency at the Red Lion. 

But he managed every body, as your 
gentle-mannered person is apt to do. Even 
the rude squires and rough farmers, his 
temporary masters, lie managed, particu¬ 
larly as far as concerned the beat, anrl was 
sure to bring them round to his own pe¬ 
culiar fancies or prejudices, however 
strongly their own wishes might turn 
them aside from the direction indicated, 
and howei or often Tom’s sagacity in that 
instance might have been found at fault. 
Two spots in the large wild enclosures 
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into which the heath had been divided 
were his especial favourites; *fie Hundred 
Acres, alias the Poor Allotment, alias the 
Burnt-Common—(Do any, <Jr all of these 
titles convey any notion of the real desti¬ 
nation of that many-named place ? a piece 
of moor-land portioned out to serve for fuel 
to tfie poor of the parish)—this was one. 
Oh, the barrenness of this mi set able moor! 
Flat, marshy, dingy, bare. Here that 
piece of green treachery, a bog; there 
parched, and pared, and shrivelled, and 
black w'ith smoke and ashes; utterly de¬ 
solate and wretched every where, except 
where amidst the desolation blossomed, 
as in mockery; the enamelled gentianella. 
No hares ever came there; they had too 
much taste. Yet thither would Tom lead 
his unwary employers ; thither, however 
warned, or cautioned, or experienced, 
would he, by reasoning or induction, or 
gentle persuasion, or actual fraud, entice 
the hapless gentlemen; and then to see 
him with his rabble of finders pacing up 
and down this precious “ sitting-ground,” 
(for so was Tom, thriftless liar, wont to 
call it,) pretending to look for game, 
counterfeiting a meuse; forging a form ; 
and telling a story some ten years old, of 
a famous hare once killed in that spot by 
his honour’s favourite biteh Marygold. 1 
never could thoroughly understand whe¬ 
ther it were design, a fear that too many 
hares might be killed, or a real and ho¬ 
nest mistake, a genuine prejudice in fa¬ 
vour of the place, that influenced Toni 
Cordcry in this point. Half the one, per¬ 
haps, and half the other. Mixed motives, 
let Pope and his disciples say what they 
will, are by far the commonest in tins 
pai Li-coloured world. Or he had shared 
the fate of greater men, raid lied till he 
believed—a coursing Cromwell, beginning 
in hypocrisy, and ending in fanaticism. 
Another pet spot was the Gallows-piece, 
an hiclosurc almost as large as the Hun¬ 
dred Acres, where a gibbet had once borne 
the bodies of two murderers, with the 
chains and bones, even in my remem¬ 
brance, clanking and creaking in the w ind. 
The gibbet was gone now ; hut the name 
remained, and the feeling, deep, sad, and 
shuddering. The place, too, was wild, 
awful, fearful; a heatliy, furzy spot, sink¬ 
ing into broken hollows, vvhcie imndi ’- 
ers might luik ; a few withered pine.-. >n 
the upper end, and amongst them, half 
hidden by the bramble?, the stone in which 
the gallows had been lived ;—the bones 
must have been mouldeimg beneath. All 
Tom’s eloquence, seconded by two capi¬ 
tal courses, failed to drag me thither a se¬ 
cond tune. 

Tom was not, however, without that 
strong sense of natural licnuty which they 
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who live njmongst the wildnesses and fast¬ 
nesses of hature so often exhibit. One 
spot, where the common trenches on the 
civilized wojld was scarcely less his ad¬ 
miration than mine. It is a high hill, 
half covered with furze, and heath, and 
broom, and sinking abruptly down to a 
large pond, almost a lake, covered with 
wild water-fowl. The ground, richly 
clothed with wood, oak, and beech, and 
elm, rises on the other side with equal 
abruptness, as if shutting in those glassy 
waters from all but the sky, which shines 
so brightly in their dear bosom : just in 
the bottom peeps a small sheltered farm, 
whose wreaths of light smoke, and the 
white glancing wings of the wild ducks, 
as they flit across the lake, are all that 
give token of motion or of life. I have 
•stood there in utter oblivion of grey¬ 
hound or of hare, till moments have 
swelled to minutes, and minutes to hours; 
and so has Tom, conveying, by his ex¬ 
clamations of delight at its “ pleasant¬ 
ness,” exactly the same feeling which a 
poet, or a painter (for it breathes the 
very spirit of calm and sunshiny beauty 
that a master-painter loves) would ex¬ 
press by different but not truer praise. He 
called his own home “ pleasant” too; and 
there, though one loves to hear any home 
so called—there, I must confess, that fa¬ 
vourite phrase, which I like almost as well 
as they who have no other, did seem ra¬ 
ther misapplied. And yet it was finely 
placed, very finely. It stood in a sort of 
defile, where a road, almost perpendicu¬ 
lar, wound from the top of a steep abrupt 
hill, crowned with a tuft of old Scottish 
firs, into a dingle of fern, and wild brush¬ 
wood. A shallow, sullen, stream oozed 
from the bank on one side, and, after 
forming a rude channel across the road, 
sank into a dark, deep pool, half hidden 
amongst the sallows. Behind these sal¬ 
lows, in a nook between them and the 
hill, rose the uncouth and shapeless cot¬ 
tage of Tom Cordery. It is a scene vvhich 
hangs upon the eye tfnd the memory, 
striking, grand, almost sublime, and above 
nil, eminently foreign. No English paint¬ 
er would choose such a subject for an Eng. 
lish landscape ; no one in a picture would 
lake it for English. It might pass fbr 
one of those scenes which have furnished 
models to Salvator Rosa. Tom's cottage 
was, however, very thoroughly national 
and characteristic; a low, ruinous hovel, 
the door of which was fastened with a se¬ 
dulous attention to security, that contrast- ‘ 
ed strangely with the tattered thatch of 
the roof, and the half-broken windows. 
No garden, no pigsty, no pens for geese, 
none of the usual signs of cottage habita¬ 
tion :—yet the bouse was covered with 


nondescript dwellings, and th y walls 
were animate with their extraordinary ten¬ 
ants : pheasants, partridges, rabbits tame 
wild ducks, halktame haics, and their 
enemies by nature and education, the fer¬ 
rets, terriers, and mongrels of whom his 
retinue consisted. Great ingenuity had 
been evinced in keeping separate these 
jarring elements ; and by dint of hutch¬ 
es, cages, fences, kennels, and half a 
dozen little hurdled enclosures, resembling 
the sort of courts which children arc apt 
to build round their card-houses, peace 
was in general tolerably well preserved. 
Frequent sounds, however, of fear or of 
anger, as their several instincts were a- 
roused, gave token that it was but a for¬ 
ced and hollow truce, and at such times 
the clamour was prodigious. Tom had 
the remarkable tenderness for animals 
when domesticated, which is so often 
found in those whose sole vocation seems 
to be their destruction in the field ; and 
the one long, straggling, unccilcd, barn- 
like room, which served for kitchen, bed¬ 
chamber, and hall, was cumbered with 
bipeds and quadrupeds of all kinds and 
descriptions—the sick, the delicate, the 
newly caught, the lying-in. In the midst 
of this menagerie sate Tom’s wife, (for 
he was married, though without a family 
—married to a woman lame of a leg, as he 
himself was minus an arm,) now trying to 
quiet her noisy inmates, now to outscold 
them. How long his friend the keeper, 
would have continued to wink at this den 
of live game none can say 4 the roof fairly 
fell In during the deep snow of last winter, 
killing, as poor Tom observed, two as 
fine litters of rabbits as ever were kitten¬ 
ed. Remotely, I have no doubt that he 
himself fell a sacrifice to this misadven¬ 
ture. The overseer, to whom he applied 
to re-instate his beloved habitation, decid¬ 
ed that the walls would never bear 'an¬ 
other roof, and removed him and his wife, 
as an especial favour, to a tidy, snug, 
comfortable room in the workhouse. The 
workhouse ! From that hour poor Tom 
visibly altered. He lost his hilarity and 
independence. It was a change such as 
he had himself often inflicted, a complete 
Change of habits, a transition from the 3 
wild to the tame. No labour was de¬ 
manded of him ; he went about as befoie, 
finding hares, killing rats, selling brooms, 
but the spirit of the man was departed. 
He talked of the quiet of his old abode, 
and the noise of the new ; complained of 
children and other bad company; and 
looked down on his neighbours with the 
sort of contempt with which a cock phea¬ 
sant might regard a barn-door fowl. 
Most of all did he, braced into a gipsey- 
like defiance of wet and cold, grumble at 
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me vi and dryings of lii; apartment. 
Cle usea ibretel that it would kill him, 
aiul assuredly it did so. Never could the 
typhus fever have found out that wild 
lull-side, or have linked under that bro¬ 


ken roof. The tree touch (T the air would 
have chased tlieda-mon. Ala«" poor Tom ! 
warmth, and smignev,, and comfort, 
whole windows, and an entile ceiling, 
were the death of him. Ala , pom Toni! 


•\ C (' ELI'' It AT K) N OF THE 1.0 

Among the many improvements 
which have recently taken place in 
our public establishments, none have 
contributed more to the advantage 
of the commercial world than those 
on the mail-coach system, and \vc 
believe that system to be almost com¬ 
plete on the great line of road from 
London to Inverness- 

By doing away with unnecessary 
stoppages, and travelling at a more 
rapid rale, Montrose, and the great 
district of country to the north, 
have, within these throe years, gain¬ 
ed two days in corresponding with 
London ; one from, and another to 
it ; and this, too, without materially 
abridging the business hours at any 
place, besides securing to most of the 
principal towns a morning delivery, 
and an evening dispatch of the same 
letters. Although the London letters 
are delivered in Edinburgh on the 
even.ng of their arrival, and may be 
replied to in cases of emergency, yet 
there is not sufficient time to trans¬ 
act business, either by procuring 
necessary information, or preparing 
oiders; therefore the airival of the 
north mail in the morning, instead 
of the ulternoon, as formerly, is a 
great accommodation, because, in 
in consequence, commissions, hank¬ 
ing, law, and other departments of 
business, can be attended to, both for 
the south and noith. at the same time; 
and after having the whole day to 
prepare our correspondence, we arc 
enabled to reply by the respective 
mails di pat ting in the evening, or 
i aily nod morning. 

We undeistand tli.it airaiigcmciUs 
are making to accelerate the commu¬ 
nication bitwien Edinburgh, A 1 an— 
chcslci, Livupool, iS.c. by which one 
day will also he gained in correspon¬ 
ding with these impel taut places, 
and to obtain a morning delivery of 
the n.mh Liters in (lla.-gow. Then 
are, however, sevu.d improvements 
on /._/,(•-/.>vL nine think wot thy 
in e vil tin genii' men at the 
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head of the Post-office department, 
which, if carried into effect, would 
he of considerable advantage, pai- 
ticularly to our friends in Fife. Tin- 
table accompanying this exhibits the 
hours of arrival at the various towns 
on the north road, by which it will 
be observed, that the north mail 
reaches Perth in less than an hour 
after the coach from Edinburgh pas¬ 
ses, so that a post established for the 
north of Fife, to depart from Perth 
about two o’clock in the morning, 
would reach Newburgh by four, 
Cupar by six, and St. Andiew’s by 
eight, taking with it the lettcis for 
thatdistrict from thoaou//i, the north, 
and the nest; leaving St. Andiew’s 
about six P.M. it would return to 
Perth before twelve, in time for the 
coach from Edinburgh: the same 
plan might be adopted for the south 
coast, by departing for Kirkaldy, Nc. 
from the North Queensferry at five 
A.M., and returning there before 
eiglit P.M.; the same arrangement 
is equally applicable to the west, lor 
Dunfermline, Alloa, &e. and from 
Dundee to and from Brechin ; so 
that, besides conveying the letters liy 
those bye-posts to and from all quar¬ 
ters at mice, no time would be lost, 
as the communication will l.d a place 
chiefly liming the night. 

Were these suggestions adopted, 
the system of mail-coach and bye- 
post arrangements would then be as 
complete and convenient as it appears 
to us to be possible to mqjte them. 
Under tlic present arrangements, 
the two piinvipal cities in the North, 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, deiivc 
uiiqii' stionablebeneiitiu the dispatch 
of hnsiness-maUcis. Instead of a 
delivery of letters from the North in 
tile afternoon, as was formerly the 
ease at Edinburgh, they now form 
one delivery with lettus fiom Eng¬ 
land and the West of Scotland in the 
morning, while at Abeldeon, letters 
from the Smith \wtr formetly de¬ 
buted at tlu. io'unu uient horn f"t 
V t 
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business, lour in tin* afternoon, anti 
which, if not answered before eight 
in the evening, occasioned the loss of 
a day. The to they are now delivered 


betwixt ten and eleven A.M , allow¬ 
ing time for answering them until 
three in the afternoon. 


Table of distances, and hours of departure and arrival of the Mail, at the dillerent 
Towns, from Kdinlnngh to Inverness. 



Distance 

lielween 

each 

plaits 


Miles. 

rotn and at Edinburgh. 

— 

North (juecn.sfcrry— 


Kinross. 

161 

Perth. 

17 

Dundee. 

21 

Aihi oath. 

17 

Montrose.. 

12] 

Hcrv ... 

13 

Stonehaven . 

1)4 

Aberdeen..... 

1.5,1 

In 1.14 hours-. 

133' 


Distance 
from 
Kell n- 
burgli. 


Miles. 

HI 
274 
lid 
(id 
HU 
1>5] 
10H f 
tlHi 


from and .it Aheideen.' 

Old Meldrum. ] 

New Stnhles.j 

Hand'..| 

(,'ullcn. || 

I'oc haliers.! 

Elgin. j 

Torres.j 

'Nairn.I 

Tmeriicss.I 

I 

! 

lull hours.I 


from 

Vbuilccn 


i*4 

1:14 

H4 

Hi 

i:i 

9 

12 

104 

n; 


12 : 1,1 


184 

32 

164 

61 

71 

83 

1)5 

10.14 

123] 

Miles. 


ours fro 
bin j; 


Hour', from 
ll.'K let'll. 


11 . 

M. 

11 . 

M. 

7 

_ 

P.M. 6 

28 

8 

35 

4. 

53 

10 

25 

3 

8 

12 

15 

a.m.; 1 

8 

2 

Id 

10 


-1 

30 

8 

30 

r> 

56 

7 

8 

7 

45 

5 

13 

H 

50 

t 

3!) 

10 

3,0 

3 
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1 

1 1 

30 

2 

-- 

i 

45 

P. 11 

40 

O 
« > 

25 

!) 

51 

,’J 

10 

7 

3!) 

7 

25 

5 

51 

0 

— 

1 

13 

10 

15 

«> 

« * 

d 

11 

45 

l 

35 

1 

5 

AM 12 

15 

0 1 

ll 

20 

10 



I Instance, 1 .ondou to Edinburgh...30(1 Miles, 16 lh, 

Edinburgh to Aberdeen.1334 - l-»4 — 

Abiuleeii to Inverness...123{ - lb — 


[Stoppages at Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
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Note.— tile (Well lias hitlieito reached tile respective mU’lmedi.ile .lage. 

tune sjieeihctl 111 the abuse Tahle. 


The public arc not aware how 
much they are indebted for these late 
arrangements of acceleration in the 
mail system, (which may now al¬ 
most be termed perfect,) to the la¬ 
bours of Mr James Chalmers, IJnok- 
sellcr in Dundee. The late John 
I’aliner did, indeed, accomplish 
wonders in effecting all at once a 
maturity, but his services were re¬ 
munerated, and deservedly so. After 
his labours, Mr Chalmers was left 
with fewet difficulties to encounter ; 


yet it is but fait to mention, that. 
comparatively, he has been no less 
assiduous in the task of improve¬ 
ment which still remained to he ef¬ 
fected, and that with no other object 
in view than public accommodation ; 
that he has spared no labour of cal¬ 
culation, of inquiry, suggestion, of 
procuring and of communicating in¬ 
formation, lioni and throughout the 
whole range of the mail-system 
north of London ; and that his ser¬ 
vice;;, if not publicly acknowledged. 
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havo been duly appreciated by those 
upon whom devolved the charge of 
adopting them *. 

The transition to what follows 
may at first view appear somewhat 
abrupt, yet, gentle reader, consider 
that we are wiiting, and that thou 
art now reading upon the subject of 
travelling, and the aids of a book¬ 
seller; and that therefore the pro¬ 
cess to tile case in point is somewhat 
more facile than thou mightest at 
iirst glance imagine. If thou hast 
any desire to visit Ireland, (the mail- 
coach system there is cheap and ex¬ 
cellent,) now *s the season for it; 
and lest we should not have another 
opportunity before flic season has 
expired, we adopt the present, to rev 
commend to thy special notice and 
guidance a work just published; call¬ 
ed “ Pleasure lours in Ireland." It 
is from the pen ol’ a bookseller in our 
Modern Athens, and contains much 
usrlul and condensed information in 
regard to the scenery and the politi¬ 
cal anatomy of the sister kingdom, 
accompanied with an Itinerary; and 
it. contains also a Dedication, which 
is all we can find space for extract¬ 
ing at present for thy perusal. 

To the lioohisellers in (he Kingdom 
of Ireland. 

< i 1. N I 1.1 Ml.N, 

I iiavi' taken a great liberty in de¬ 
dicating this Hook to you. Dr .John¬ 
son, (iibbon the historian, and many 
others, said truly, that Booksellers 
were the true patrons of literature. 

< >ur brethren in Paternoster-row 
say, that the trade can soli an edition 
of any book from this authority. I 
am suie you will he able to sell one 
impression of the Iiusn Touns.and 
then 1 hope the hook will work its 
own way. Von have been hitherto 
good patrons to iny Atlasses, and 
sold many thousands, for which 1 
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most sincerely thank you. Thcic is 
a saying, “ Every trade lias its se¬ 
crets ;” so have booksellers ; and all 
of us know what can be done by 
merely recommending books to our 
customers. You are the instruments 
by which the press-productions roach 
the public ; and the press, in the 
hands of the good, is the most power¬ 
ful instrument, and the greatest 
blessing:—under the influence of the 
had, its effects are terrific and tre¬ 
mendous. 

The I look sellers in Ireland liavc in 
their power the means of tranquil¬ 
lizing her, by sowing the seeds of 
virtue and happiness; or, on the 
other hand, the means of demoraliz¬ 
ing her, and making her contemptible 
in the eyes of the world. 

My brethren on this side of the 
water are generally men of education. 

I n the small towns of Scotland, they 
generally fill the most respectable 
offices in the burgh, and are looked 
up to with much respect; from this, 
and the trade they carry on, arise the 
most beneficial advantages to the 
country. 

Tins book, on the Beauties, Anti¬ 
quities, Political Institutions, <S:e. &e. 
of Ireland, contains a variety of in¬ 
formation, which can only be found 
in a number of volumes ; and it is 
here arranged on a new and metho¬ 
dical principle, that the traveller 
may have before him a monitor of 
every thing interesting, as he passes 
along, on the right or left, or on the 
road on which he travels. That this 
book will he a saleable article, worth 
your recommending, and on all oc¬ 
casions a ready-money article, is the 
fervent wish of. Gentlemen, 

Your faithful Servant, 
and Brother in Trade, 

John Thomson, 
Bookseller. 
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* One flint here to Mr (,'. of a.i improvement which \v<. wish he could carry into 
elli'ct : it would no douht tend alike to the gratification of Messrs Piper & Son, as 
well as to the accommodation of the public, and yet the want of it is to he found at his 
own doois :—It is to piocure for the town of Dundee, what is to lie sp< cially met with 
in Arhto.itli,—namely, a Landlord, who, to the office of a civil and business-like mail- 
< o.u b agent, m ptopricloi, shall unite the discipline of a comfortable and well-regulated 
mu. 
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l'lUSONS AND 

Tiieri: arc certain great public 
abuses which still exist amidst all 
the civilization and humanity of the 
present age, the existence of which, 
although almost all deplore, yet very 
few exert themselves to procure their 
redress. Of such abuses the state of 
our prisons is a striking example. It 
is true, that there are many excellent 
inen at * he present time engaged 
in investigating these abuses, ami in 
devising and suggesting remedial 
measures, as we shall immediately 
shew ; but the public at large, more 
particularly in this country, have not 
yet shewn that decided and hearty in¬ 
terest in their labours which they are 
well entitled to. This we believe 
to be partly owing to the circum¬ 
stance, that the subject is not kept so 
constantly and vividly before the 
public eye as it should he. For our¬ 
selves, we hold that we shall ill dis¬ 
charge our vocation as periodical in¬ 
formers of the public mind, did we 
not, from time to time, bring the 
question before our readers. Wo 
arc well aware, that it may produce 
weariness in some, and may provoke 
the scoff of others ; hut it is one, in 
our opinion, so interesting in itself, 
and so deeply important to society, 
that we miU crave the indulgence 
of our readers, while we endeavour 
to lay before them the progress that 
lias been made in the great work of 
improving the discipline of prisons. 

We mean to have an especial re¬ 
ference to Scotland ; but before 
coming to it, we think it will not be 
uninteresting to look a little into the 
history of this cause, and to observe 
what has been done and is doing 
among our enlightened neighbours 
in the South. 

To punish criminals is certainly 
one great object of prison discipline ; 
but there is also another great object 
which should be combined with it, 
viz. to reform the criminal. Wo 
should not only punish him for his 
past transgression, but, what is of 
more importance, both to himself and 
to society, wc should endeavour, by 


wholesome, moral discipline, to take 
away from him the disposition to 
commit crime in future. I'm urn c.-f 
ciirrccrc ini/iro/ni.s jar nit nni jir'ilms <j- 
fians ihscij'lina, was a sentence which 
Howard found inscribed upon a 
prison at Home, and in which, as he 
says with much truth, “ the grand 
purpose of all civil policy, with re¬ 
spect to criminals, is expressed.” The 
first of the principles above men¬ 
tioned has been in constant operation 
through all ages ; and the amount of 
suffering wlueh, in coiiscquem c, has 
been heaped upon criminals, without 
any advantage to society, it would 
not he easy to compute. The second 
principle which regards prisons, as 
of a reformatory character, lias only 
been recognised and acted upon in 
our own time. 

If wc examine the old prisons of this 
island, it will appear, that, in gene¬ 
ral, they void miserable dungeons-- 
damp, dark, unventilated, unwhole¬ 
some; in which all distinctions of 
crime, of age, and of sex, were eon- 
founded—where the unhappy inmate s 
spent their miserable days in idleness, 
vicious communication, and suffering. 
Hut even these evils were not all. 
Goals were, besides, very generally 
the abode of pestilent diseases ; which 
exposed all to the risk of imuli suf¬ 
fering, ami which swept away many 
prisoners. A fatal distemper, known 
by the name of the gaol distemper, 
had, at diflerent periods of our history, 
made frequent and dreadful ravages. 
About the middle of the sixteenth 
century an assize was held at (Kfoid, 
which was afterwards denominated, 
from its consequences, the “ Black 
Assize when the disease being in¬ 
troduced into Court, all who were 
present, consisting of the .Judge, the 
Sheriff, and about three bundled 
persons, died within forty hours ; and 
Lord Bacon, in allusion to this event, 
observes, “ that the most pernicious 
infection, next to the plague, is the 
smell of a gaol, wlieie tile prisoiiris 
have been Jong and closely kept, 
whereof we have had, in our time, 


* Fifth and Sixth Jleporls of the Committee ot the Society for the Impinvcmcnl 
■f Fri.am Di.,upliru;, &.C. &c. Loudon. 
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<.'.\pcjit lice (ivii'f or thrice, when both 
the Judge th.it sat upon the Jicnch, 
and a number who attended the 
business, or were present, sickened 
upon it and died.” Frequent occur¬ 
rence s of a like dreadful nature might 
be related; and even so lately as in 
the middle of last century, the goal 
li ver was introduced into the Court at 
the Old Hailey, when the Judge pre¬ 
siding, and a considerable number 
present, fell victims to this fatal 
malady. 

We should have thought that vi¬ 
sitations so awful as these, would 
have iiresistibly attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the country, in order to pro¬ 
vide against their possible recurrence. 
But it seems they did not. The Le¬ 
gislature was content with providing, 
upon emergent occasions, “ safe 
places for the removal of the sick v .” 
Occasionally the dread secrets of tlie 
prison-house \v ere rev ealed to the pub¬ 
lic eye, and a passing sympathy was 
excited. Moralists and speculative 
men lilcevn.se employed their pens in 
sketching its horrms: as Johnson 
has the following fine passage on tin; 
subject, which proves, that when his 
prejudices did not dim the light of 
las reason, or blunt his heart, no 
man felt moie truly or keenly than 
that great moralist:—“ I am afraid,” 
says lie, “ that those who arc best 
acquainted with the stale of our pri¬ 
sons will confess that my conjecture 
is too near the truth, when 1 sup¬ 
pose that the corrosion of resentment, 
the heaviness of sorrow, the corrup¬ 
tion of confined air, the want of ex¬ 
ercise, and sometimes of food, the 
contagion of diseases from which 
there is no retreat, and the severity 
of tyrants, against whom there can 
be no resistance, and ail the compli¬ 
cated honors of a prison, put an end, 
every year, to tlie life of one ill four 
of those that are shut up from the 
common comforts of human life.” 
(Idler, No. JH.) 

Many other fine passages might 
lie selected from the writers of that 
age, upon the misery and misgovern- 
incnt of prisons, lint nothing was 
irally done to amend them, until 
Howard made it the business of his 
life to investigate all tlie horrors of 
these abodes of pestilence and crime. 


/dun DtdC?j’/nii, 'JO.* 

The manner m winch that gical 
man was fiist stined up to cmbaik 
m this interesting cause, is well 
worthy of relation. It should be told, 
for the admonition and ciicouiage- 
ment of all Magistiates ; the careless 
and indn'llmit—and such Magis¬ 
trates may be in the island—will be 
admonished and awakened by ii, 
when they see what a inn vest of 
usefulness and gloiy was reaped by 
the steady and vigorous performance 
of magisterial duty : and good Ma¬ 
gistrates will, by the same considera¬ 
tion, be moved to persevere and in¬ 
crease their excilions. 

Howard* was, in the year 
chosen Sheriff of lied ford.shire. In 
virtue of this office, the prison of the 
county was under his care and su- 
perintendance; being too conscien¬ 
tious to be satisfied, as most of his 
brother Sheiifis were, with dischar¬ 
ging his important duties by deputy, 
lie inspected the prison wall las own 
eyes, and madelumscll minutely ac¬ 
quainted with the practices prevail¬ 
ing within it: lie was soon convinced 
that grievous and intolerable abuses 
existed, and he tasked himself to 
procure their redress. He thus, with 
liis characteristic modesty, states the 
commencement of his career +: 

The distress of prisoners, of which 
there aie lew who have not some imper¬ 
fect idea, came more immediately under 
my notice when I was Sheriff of the 
County of lied ford; and the circumstance 
which excited me to activity in their lie- 
half, was the seeing some who, by the 
verdict of juries, were declared not guilty; 
some in whom the Grand Jury did not 
find such an appearance of guilt as sub¬ 
jected them to trial; and some whose 
prosecutors did not appear against them, 
after having been confined for months, 
dragged back to gaol, and locked up 
again till they should pay Hindi y fees to 
the guolei, the Cleik of Assize, Ao% In 
order to lodress this hardship, 1 applied 
to the Justices of the County lor a salary 
to the gaoler in lieu of lus fees. The 
Bench were properly affected with the 
grievance, and willing to grant the relief 
desired, hut they wanted a precedent lor 
charging the county with the expenec. I 
therefore rode into several neighbouring 
counties in search of a piccedent, but 1 
soon learned that the same injustice was 
practised in them ; mid looking into ihi 
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pi isons, I beheld scenes of calami lies which 
I grew daily more anti more anxious to 
alleviate. 

Having 'thus entered upon this 
unfrequented path of usefulness, 
Howard was indefatigable in his ex¬ 
ertions to discover and to remedy the 
evils of prisons. At this time of day 
we can scarcely form an idea of the 
dangers to which he was at that time 
exposed, from the diseases thatreigned 
in most prisons. He states, that few 
gaolers would run the risk of infec¬ 
tion, by accompanying him into the 
cells: that in his first journey, the 
leaves of his memorandum-book 
were so tainted as to b# unlit for 
usie: that the vinegar which lie car¬ 
ried with him as a preservation 
against infection soon lost its pro¬ 
perties ; and that during these visits, 
liis clothes became so offensive as to 
prevent him from travelling in a 
close carriage. In these dangerous 
labours, this extraordinary man per¬ 
severed till he fell a martyr to phi¬ 
lanthropy, in a remote country, hav¬ 
ing died of an infectious fever, as 
every body knows, at Chcrson in 
Russia. 

He had not, however, laboured in 
vain. By his publications lie brought 
these dreadful abuses into light; and 
though all was not done that ought 
to have been done, steps were taken, 
by ventilation and otherwise, which 
gradually extirpated the gaol dis¬ 
temper ; so that, for a long time, it 
has been unknown in this country. 
Little, however, was done to correct 
the other evils connected with the 
state of ourprisous, resulting from the 
want of all moral discipline for the 
prisoners. For some years after How¬ 
ard’s death, the subject was lost sight 
of, till Neild, following in his foot¬ 
steps, again drew, and fixed upon 
it, the public attention. 

Indeed the rapid increase of crime 
throughout the kingdom excited an 
anxious enquiry into the cause of it ; 
and it was apparent that the state of 
prisons was one of the strongest. 
Instead of diminishing crime, they 
increased it. They were schools of 
vice, instead of being whaf they 
should be—houses of reformation. 
We arc afraid that they are still too 
much of this character. But before 
the late improvements in prison 
discipline, almost universally there 
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was no classification of offenders, ac¬ 
cording to their crimes and characters; 
no regular and salutary employment, 
scarcely any religious instruction or 
proper inspection by the governors 
and keepers of prisons ; from which 
causes, no criminal nor suspected 
person could be committed to gaol 
without coming out a worse man 
than he entered it: whereas the true 
effect of imprisonment, with a proper 
system of discipline, ought to be to 
inspire the criminal with a dread of 
imprisonment, but, at the same time, 
a desire should he excited in him 
after virtuous and industrious habits. 
These evils now alluded to weie ob¬ 
served, and forcibly pointed out by 
Howard. “ I make no scruple to 
affirm,” says he, “ that if it were the 
aim and wish of Magistrates to effect 
the destruction, present and future, 
of young delinquents, they could not 
desire a more effectual method than 
to confine them in our prisons.” 
But it was reserved for the present 
age to attempt reformation in good 
earnest. 

Our readers will remember the in¬ 
teresting labours of Mrs Fry, and 
other benevolent ladies, in Newgate, 
and the happy and beneficial results 
of these labours. The success that 
attended them surprised even the 
most sanguine advocates for reform. 
The publications of Buxton and Gur¬ 
ney, on the state of prisons, were 
also of great use to the question- At 
last, the “ Society for the Improve¬ 
ment of Prison Discipline, and the 
Reformation of Juvenile Offenders,” 
was formed, and it has now, for se¬ 
veral years,pursued its useful labours, 
during which time greater progress 
lias been made than could almost 
have been anticipated. They have 
collected a great body of information 
on the state of piisons throughout 
the empire, which, in their various 
Reports, they have communicated to 
the public, along with their sug¬ 
gestions for the improvement both 
of the law and of prisons; they have 
spared no pains to get the most jx.r- 
fect models of prisons, and freely 
corresponded with all Magistrates, 
and others, who desired information 
on the subject; and, in short, their 
labours have tended to advance the 
question to a great extent. 

When it is considered whafc illitf* 
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trious and excellent men compose the 
Society, it is not, perhaps, to be won¬ 
dered at, that the cause has made 
progress by their exertions; for 
many of the ablest and most patriotic 
men in the empire are the zealous 
supporters of the Society, llut the 
most valuable fruit that has yet re¬ 
sulted from their labours is the Le¬ 
gislative enactment which they were 
instrumental in procuring on the sub¬ 
ject. This is the prison-act of the 
4 Geo. 4., which has moulded into 
the law of the land many of the 
suggestions that the advocates of pri¬ 
son discipline have been long offering 
on the subject, as to the necessity of 
classification, separation, employ¬ 
ment, and religious instruction. All 
these objects are recognised and pro¬ 
vided for by this important Statute. 
It is necessary to observe, however, 
that it is limited to England, and 
that in consequence of the difficulty 
of applying it to district and local 
prisons, it extends to the county 
prisons only, together with those of 
a number of large cities which are 
enumerated in the Act, such as Lon¬ 
don, Westminster, Bristol, Canter¬ 
bury, Liverpool, York, Newcastle, 
Portsmouth, &e. &c. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that its operation was 
not made universal, under certain 
modifications, and that the principles 
of it were not extended to Scotland ; 
but it is impossible not to feel that 
this is a most important improvement, 
for which Parliament are entitled to 
the gratitude of the country. Indeed 
it is a most hopeful thing for this 
question, that Government have ma¬ 
nifested the greatest cordiality and 
interest in carrying into effect every 
feasible improvement that can be 
suggested. The Society, iu their Re¬ 
ports, bear repeated testimony to this 
disposition upon the part of Adminis¬ 
tration, and also on the part of the 
Magistrates in general throughout 
the country. 

The preamble of the Act contains 
an abstract of almost all the principles 
that go to form a perfect system of 
prison discipline. It declares, “that 
it is expedient that such measures 
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should be adopted, and such arrange¬ 
ments made in prison discipline, as 
shall not only provide for the safe 
custody, but shall also tend more ef¬ 
fectually to preserve the health and 
improve the morals of the prisoners, 
and shall insure the proper measure 
of punishment to convicted offenders: 
and that due classification, inspection, 
regular labour and employment, and 
religious and moral .instruction, are 
essential to the discipline of a prison, 
and the reformation of offenders.” 
(4 Geo. 4., c. 04.) 

At the risk of even being tedious, 
we must give some of the regulations 
of this Act. Due provision is to be 
made in prisons for the employment 
of the prisoners. Male and female 
prisoners are to be confined in sepa¬ 
rate buildings, or parts of the prison, 
so as to prevent them seeing, conver¬ 
sing, or holding any intercourse with 
each other ; and the prisoners are to 
be divided into distincc classes, care 
being taken that the prisoners of the 
following classes do not intermix 
with each other: 

In gaols— 1st, Debtors, and persons 
confined for contempt of court in ci¬ 
vil process. 2d, Prisoners convicted 
of felony. 3d, Prisoners convicted 
of misdemeanours. 4 th, Prisoners 
committed on charge or suspicion of 
felony. 5th, Prisoners committed on 
charge or suspicion of misdemean¬ 
ours, or want of sureties “. 

In houses of correction, a some¬ 
what similar classification is to take 
[dace. 

Female prisoners are, in all cases, 
to be attended by female officers. 

A matron is to be appointed in 
every prison in which female prison¬ 
ers shall be confined, who shall re¬ 
side in the prison, and whose duty it 
shall be constantly to superintend the 
female prisoners. 

Prayers are to be read at least 
every morning, and also portions of 
the Scripture to the prisoners when 
assembled for instruction. 

Provision is to be made for the 
instruction of prisoners of both sexes 
in reading and writing. 

JVb prisoner is to bn put in irons 
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* This systom of classification has been somewhat altered by a later Statute: parti¬ 
cularly, female prisoners have been divided into fewer classes,—a circumstance which 
the committee regret. But one gratifying circumstance is, that a system of classi¬ 
fication is prescribed and enforced by law. 
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hi/ the keeper of any prison, except 
■in case of urgent and absolute neces¬ 
sity. 

Every prisoner is to be provided 
with suitable bedding, and every 
male prisoner with a distinct bed, 
hammock, or cot, in a separate cell, 
if possible. 

In altering, repairing, or rebuild¬ 
ing any gaol, or house of correction, 
under this Act, such plans shall be 
adopted as shall afford the most ef¬ 
fectual means for the security, clas¬ 
sification, health, inspection, employ¬ 
ment, and religious and moral in¬ 
struction of the prisoners. 

If the principles embraced by this 
excellent Statute, and the regulations 
prescribed by it, were universally and 
efficiently acted upon, the condition 
of prisons would rapidly be improv¬ 
ed : they would, in fact, be rendered, 
rvhat they ought to be, schools of re¬ 
formation, instead of nurseries of 
crime. Hut, as already mentioned, 
the operation of this Statute is con¬ 
fined to county gaols, and a few city 
and borough gaols, where the prisons 
wore of an extent sufficient to admit 
of its regulations being carried into 
effect. By this means, the prisons 
of local jurisdictions have been ex¬ 
cluded from the sphere of its opera¬ 
tion, and these are a description of 
prisons which most imperiously de¬ 
mand improvement. 

It appears, by a statement which 
is printed by the Society in the Ap¬ 
pendix to their Report, that there 
are in England 170 boroughs, cities, 
towns, and liberties, which possess 
the power of trying criminals for va¬ 
rious offences. To these places, pri¬ 
sons arc generally attached for the 
confinement of criminals. In Eng¬ 
land alone there are about 1 to of 
these prisons, and it has been ascer¬ 
tained, that about 8000 persons pass 
through them in the course of a year. 
The state of discipline in these pri¬ 
sons is of the most shocking and cor¬ 
rupting description. 1 n several, there 
is no effectual separation of the sexes: 
in some, the keeper docs not even re* 
side-; in others, the insecurity of the 
building renders it necessary that 
irons should be used, and other cruel, 
illegal, and unwarrantable means of 
detention adopted for security. In 
the greater part of them the sick are 
not separated from others. The cou- 
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sequence of these defects is, says the 
Report, that these gaols arc so many 
establishments for the encouragement 
and growth of crime. There is no 
employment, no reflection, no moral 
nor religious instruction. 

Various instances of this descrip¬ 
tion are given, which proves that the 
description now given is not over¬ 
charged. We shall select one or two. 
It is truly distressing to think that 
such nuisances should exist; and 
when it is considered what destruc¬ 
tive effects arc produced by confine¬ 
ment in the midst of these moral pes¬ 
tilences, we arc sure all must feel 
anxious to have them remedied. 

In a prison of this description there is 
hut one yard, wheie prisoners of every 
kind, males and females, felons and debt¬ 
ors, take their daily air and exercise. 
Attached to it is a small room, i.t which 
the malt: and female felons pass their days : 
this room is under ground, and it is ne¬ 
cessary to descend to it by a ladder of ten 
steps. There arc four sleeping cells, which 
arc those only for male felons. By means 
of a candle, the interior of these cells can 
be seen; they are in length seven feet 
by four and a half, and nine and a half 
high. Sometimes three prisoners are 
placed in each cell: the whole of the floor 
is under ground. There is but one sleep¬ 
ing cell for the femalefelons opening front 
the day-room, and which is two steps 
lower under ground. There is no chap¬ 
lain, r.or is any religious service perform¬ 
ed. All the male felons arc ironed. The 
non-separation of the sexes is a very dis¬ 
graceful feature in the state of this gaol. 
As the Sessions only take place in this 
town twice in the year, a female commit¬ 
ted for trial may remain here for nearly 
six months, compelled to associate, day 
after day, with persons of both sexes of 
the most abandoned description, and 
eventually she may be acquitted. 

hth Repot t, p. 27. 

Another instance, still more revolt¬ 
ing, is given as existing in the very 
heart of the metropolis, viz. the 
Bridewell in Tothill-iiclds. 

There exists a prison in the metropolis, 
under local jurisdiction, to which a va¬ 
riety of ollenders were annually com¬ 
mitted. The first yard, on entering, is for 
felons, tried and untried, boys and men. 
It is bounded by an open iron tailing; 
contiguous to which is the narrow airing 
space of the infirmary, which is se|xi- 
rated on the other 6ide of the vagi ants’ 
yard by open iron-work. Thus the sick 
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communicate with the felons on one side, n>nw alI$MJ.other .critTunala.tyer# in, close 
and the vagrants on theother. There'is contact; some listening with, eager cu- 
also* another division* fo&-debtors;. hut rioaity to the recital of his exploits, while 
the separation of all the prisoners V so others were ?«ph)ing yd*. ttupid.indif- 

imperfect, that the criminals, both male , fcrerwf ^ raen s < ky* Wonii & W* 
__5 r ___tt .... Un,T* anaftiniiri Sir the women, mio 


and female, as well a* the debtors, have 

to pass through the felons’ yard, ,wbich 
is generally crowded/Slid which leads 
also to the female departmeht? Into this 
yard also the visitors to the • women are 
admitted. The toother, confined/ per¬ 
haps, for a debt of a few ehlWngs^ >er 
for some triftingoffence,i here receives 
the visits of her daughter ; and attfle 
same time, and under similar circutttatam- 
ces, the moot abandoned desoriptfona pf 
female prisoners receive their acquain¬ 
tances ; all alike surrounded by and ex¬ 
posed to the gaze and insult of tsodne of 
the most depraved characters' in Ihe me¬ 
tropolis: thus, an intercourse, fraught 
with the most injurious consequences, is 
constantly maintained within the walls'of 
- a public establishment* designed by law 
for the prevention < of crime and the cor¬ 
rection of offenders; There were ndt 
long since, in the felons’ yard, twenty-four 
boys,, under seventeen years of agejj:ta 
close association vritii hardened , and ex¬ 
perienced offenders. All ths prisoners 
were unemployeds and their pniy mnuse- 
ment seemed to be the destructive one of 
mutual corruption. >\ ■ r - 

We shall inflict upon our readers 
the pain of reading only One more in¬ 
stance of this moat deplorable, state 
of things. . ■ * ' . .7 .*?■ . '' 

In the prison of a large, and opulept 
manufacturing diy there is but one yard 
in which" the male and female, the untried 
and* convicted criminals, and debtors, 
roust nssociate, or be deprived of thft.be- 
befit of air and'exercise. Under tha yard 
are four dungeon cells, precisely in the 
sarnie condition as when visited a ud de¬ 
scribed by Howard and tfeild. These 
dungeons, which ‘sA descended^ by a ; 
flight of thirteen steps, form the sleeping 
places for all the crirttfnalg; They have 
no air nOt light, but what-.Is admitted 
by a small aperture between rite surfoce 
of rite yard and the pavementaboye the 
vault. These cells are generally crowded 
to excess, and it is difficult to. conceive 
in what position the great -number of 
persons, who are said to be occasionally 
copflncd in them, can be placed. At S 
late visit, the whole prison was*rcl?J* 
indy close'phd offsqiive. One felon was 
heavily ironed, in cqpsequetice of despe 
rate conduct; 
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apartment for the women, wlio ore locked 
up, to prevent a- closer association wtyh 
the men,~ *rid consequently lose the ad¬ 
vantage of air and exercise. There was ' 
not kmg since in conflnemmt, in this. 
< wretchwplare.’ a dAtor, by profession a 
solicitor, Whose father had formerly been 
■a- magiatrata of rita hbrou^u ; There is 
noehaptefaj/nd instruction, mnr la any 
erapjoyment primded. TheaiCHare not 
confinedina sepurataaparindent. j Tlpre 
were lately forty-three criminals in con¬ 
finement: thirty aiv&ted their trial, of 
whom fourteen ware under twenty years 
of.age. Thai'borough has power of 
' ttyin^capite' - '*' 





&jstin sttch ntmBeraas t|w>y flbv It 


._ _.JS of a coithty itioluded 

ib erpe ldrgebrie, to which airthere- 
gul&ttous of the Act could be Applied, 
with the exception of haying such 
district prisons as might he necessary 
' for extensive counties--*- But a good 
many difficulties ,are experience^ in 
legislating for* these Im prisons. 
They are held by ch 

and established usage, ;pl>tAq6irca 
time and reason to Qver&nti'ff-fte pre¬ 
judices which the Borough. 

»trates ehteiftain against having their, 
prisons taken from under their aami- 
SStSion. '4 should think they 
“ ed, io be rid of 
both 'from the 


wguid he 'well'. 

than—to be few--, —. 

lity attached to the prison fe, 
hufo the rtproaohes which their 
expoles them to. 
h tenderness is 
shewn! these attcient ap- 

penda^w ofboroughs, but to rtkny 
Other things connoted widi this 
fuhfcet, whfch cab pleadnothisg but 
kntiqujtyin : thcir favour. . Though 
nothing lfas yet been done, farther 
than mvlifk- the local Magistrates a 
Jvter to gdntrsct wit^ the counties, 
y? which facilHies ire effected fpr 

^•■ying prisohwra.fAin tiiOsqlM«l 
r M to the^cottoty 
nocnt^eW *' 
shall hot 
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llicy will be compelled to do so. 
Mr Peel stated in his place in the 
House of Commons, as a reason for 
not immediately legislating for these 
local prisons:—“ It is not that 1 am 
insensible of the lamentable and dis¬ 
graceful situation in which' many of 
them are, but I indulge the hope 
that many of them will contract 
with the counties; that many of 
them will build new gaols; and that 
when, in a year or two, we come to 
examine their situation, wc shall find 
but few which have not in one or 
other of these ways removed the 
grievance of which such just com¬ 
plaint is made. When that time 
arrives, if 1 find that there arc local 
gaols in which classification and 
employment are neglected, I shall 
not hesitate to ask Parliament for 
powers to compel them to make the 
necessary alterations; for it is not- 
to be endured that these local juris¬ 
dictions should remain in the de¬ 
plorable situation in which many of 
them now arc." 

Wc need not add, that these ob¬ 
servations and descriptions apply en¬ 
tirely to England. Scottish prisons 
in general, indeed, too closely re¬ 
semble the local prisons of England ; 
hut we shall enter fully upon that 
part of the subject ere long. , 

These descriptions prove how 
much remains yet to be done in this 
great business ; many other prisons 
arc noticed in the Reports which are 
almost as bad 3 s those now describ¬ 
ed. We are glad, however, to turn 
to the more cheering and agreeable 
prospects which are afforded in the 
Report of the spirit of improvement, 
which is now actively abroad, and 
proofs of its existence are to be 
found in every quarter of the coun¬ 
try. 

Jt is unnecessary to say how very 
instrumental the London Society has 
been, both in raising and in keeping 
alive this regenerating spirit. No 
doubt, tin? general humanity of the 
age tends to foBtcr it, but the exer¬ 
tions of the Society have been mainly 
instrumental in bringing it to life. 
Their Reports, published from time 
tg and which now amount to six 
in number, have been of invaluable 
service to the cause., These Reports 
are drawn up with great ability, and 
all the principles involved in the 
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science of prison discipline are dis¬ 
cussed in them with-much energy 
and acuteness, while powerful ami 
eloquent appeals arc made to the 
hearts and understandings of man¬ 
kind, to bestir themselves, and to be 
up and doing. Wc would strongly 
recommend a perusal of the Reports 
to all who take an interest in the 
improvement of prisons, as being the 
best calculated, both to excite their 
feelings, and inform their minds 
upon the question. We have lying 
before us the JiJih and the sixth, ami 
we shall lay before our readers an 
account of the improvements which 
they state to be in progress, both 
in this country and abroad, together 
with some of their suggestions for 
the improvement of our institutions. 

It is gratifying to find that there 
is scarcely a county in England in 
which some improvements are not 
carrying on in some of its gaols. 
They are either pulling down the 
old ones and erecting new, or mak¬ 
ing such additions and alterations as 
will adapt them for ibeclassificatidh, 
employment, and improvement of 
their inmates; and the progress that 
has been made is astonishing. We 
shall quote from the Report a few 
statements to this effect, taken at 
random out of a great number- 

It is gratifying to find that the county 
gaol at Heading, the defective state of 
which has been described in the former 
lteports of the Society, has undergone 
considerable amendment. An excellent 
code of rules has been adopted for its go¬ 
vernment. Four tread-wheels have been 
erected in separate rooms. 

Various improvements are making in 
the interior of the county gaol at Ayles¬ 
bury, in order to provide additional mean'; 
of classification. When these alterations 
arc completed, there *vill be ten classes. It 
is also intended to provide a separate 
sleeping cell for each prisoner. The lwys 
attend a school. Prayers arc read daily. 

The county gaol at Chester is in ex¬ 
cellent ordef. The greater part of the 
articles of clothing and bedding are ma¬ 
nufactured by the prisoners, who arc- 
employed at a great variety of occupa¬ 
tions. There are about seventeen looms 
for calico weaving in its varioifi branches. 
The inteiior of the building is illumina¬ 
ted at night by gas, a measure which 
must greatly tend to discourage attempts 
to csca|)c. Divine service is performed 
here three times in the week. The boys 
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are instructed in reading. A sejiaratc 
male and female infirmary arc much 
wanted. Considerable improvements are 
in progress in the city-gaol of Chester, by 
which the classification will he extended, to 
ten departments. A tread-mill is about 
to be erected. The recent alterations, in 
this prison reflect high credit on the ac¬ 
tive magistracy of this city. 

The new prison at Derby is expected 
soon to be occupied. Great attention has 
been jxiid to the principles of its construc¬ 
tion, and it will probably be one of the 
most complete in the country. The de¬ 
sign comprehends departments for about 
twenty classes, whose work-rooms, as well 
as day-rooms and yards, will he subject 
to perfect inspection from the governor’s 
residence. In (he present gaol, the regu¬ 
lations prescribed by the Gaol Act have 
been enforced as far as was practicable. 

In the county gaol and house of cor¬ 
rection at Dorchester, the prisoners arc 
divided into thirteen classes. Such as are 
sentenced to hard labour work in the 
tread wheels. The women cook and 
wash for the service of the prison. The 
amount of the earnings in the last year 
was £.487. 

New regulations have been made lot 
the government of the county gaol at 
Durham. The introduction of the tread . 
wheel is stated to have considerably re . 
dined the number of misdemeanants itiu. 
ally in confinement . 

In the extensive county gaol at Maid¬ 
stone the tread-mill is now in full opera¬ 
tion. An entire division has been made 
of the largest yards and wards, by which 
a farther separation has been effected. 
Enlargements have also been made in the 
female prison. The chief manufacture is 
sacking. The prisoners work at the 
tread-mill on eight wheels. The produce 
of the manufactory amounted in the last 
year to £.1603. 

The Committee in the last Report de- 
sci ibed some of the alterations going for¬ 
ward at the castle gaol at Lancaster. 
These cnlargementsiare toow completed. 
Females arc never placed at the tread- 
wheel ; but those sentenced to hard labour 
are employed at hand-mills in their re¬ 
spective working cells, under the inspec¬ 
tion of the matron. The earnings m the 
last year amounted to £.800. The state 
of this prison is highly creditable to those 
who arc concerned in its management, 
and reflects great honour on the county. 

_Tlic county house of correction at Pres¬ 
ton is undergoing extensive alterations. 
The earnings last year amounted to 
£.1090, 

The enlargement of the New Bailey at 
Manchester is completed. All the prison¬ 


ers who are capable arc engaged, in some 
kind of labour. Weaving, hatting, shoe¬ 
making, and tailoring, arc carried on. 
The earnings in one year were £.3,362. 

- At the county prison at Kirkdale there 
are no less then 140 looms for the manu¬ 
facture of calico. There are also ten 
separate tread-wheels. A Committee of 
ladies visit the gaol, and the handsome 
manner in which their labours are patro¬ 
nized by the Magistrates, reflects oh all 
parties great honour. The earnings in 
the last year amounted to £.962. 

At Leicester, improvements arc also 
going on. Last year’s profits amounted 
to £.243. At Oxford Castle there arc 
two mills for grinding corn. Occupation 
is also found in repairing and cleaning 
the prison,' and in making shoes and 
cloathing. The earnings are estimated 
at £.406 per annum. 

It is unnecessary to multiply in¬ 
stances ; these few, selected out of a 
great many contained in the Reports, 
and still more in their Appendix, 
show what rapid progress is making 
in the way of improvement. We 
know not a more effectual way of 
accelerating it, than by using every 
means of making these cheering cir¬ 
cumstances public, in order, if possi¬ 
ble, to excite the spirit of improve¬ 
ment in places where it has not yet 
been brought into action. It will be 
seen, that the earnings in several of 
these prisons amounted to a very 
considerable sura. At Manchester, 
£.3363; at Preston, £.1090; at 
Lancaster, £.800 ; and in others, 
just in proportion as the system of 
discipline is improved or not. In 
looking at these sums, while wc can¬ 
not hut feel sensible that in the pro¬ 
duction of them we have been doing 
all that is in our power to fond ha¬ 
bits of industry and virtue among 
the prisoners, and to preserve them 
from the contamination of idleness 
and mutual corruption, there is 
another consideration, which ought 
not to he omitted, and Which may 
have its weight upon those wljo un¬ 
fortunately may bo insensible to the 
other—and it is this—that the ex¬ 
pense of maintaining,prisoners must 
be much diminished to the public 
by the working system. 

It might be expected that there 
would be exceptions to this general 
desire of improvement, and the Re¬ 
port points out some. The following 
is one: ' u 
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At a period when tho spirit of prison 
improvement prevails so widely among 
the county magistrates throughout the 
kingdom, it -is painful to be obliged to 
jioint out any exception to this gratifying 
fact. But the extraordinary indifference 
with which the state of the county prison 
at Exeter appears to be regarded, year 
after year, renders the exposure'of its de¬ 
fects an imperative duty. In this prison 
there arc but two divisions, one for the 
males, and the other for the females.- To 
the division of the men arc appropriated 
two wards, each having a day-room, a 
court-yard, and several cells on the same 
floor. The celts were originally intended 
for dormitories; but they are used during 
the day to mess in, and are generally in 
a filthy condition. ‘ In one ward, the 
greater proportion usually consists of ca¬ 
pital convicts, or transports in double 
irons. In the other, are prisoners of al¬ 
most every description to lie met with in 
a county prison, viz. the untried ; those 
sentenced to various terms of confinement, 
from three months to five years; and 
others under sentence of deathall in 
entire idleness, uninspected, and generally 
engaged in corrupting each other. There 
have been as many as ISO men in con¬ 
finement at one time. Not long since, 
four lunatics were committed, as danger¬ 
ous to be at large. There is a lunatic 
asylum at Exeter. Persons committed 
for trial, on charges of felony, are ironed; 
the weight of their fetters being from 71bs. 
to 94lbs. Plans have been under the con¬ 
sideration of the Magistrates for the en. 
largement of this prison, as also of the 
house of correction ; hut if appears that 
their execution is delayed on the ground 
of expense. Ip the mean time, the evils 
resulting from the neglect of prison dis¬ 
cipline are conspicuous. Re-commit- 
ments are frequent. The number of ju¬ 
venile offenders has greatly increased. 
Many instances are known, of boys and 
girls having passed but a few months in 
this prison feu slight offences, who have 
returned into confinement for heavy 
crimes. 

The introduction of the tread-mill 
has tended much to improve prison 
disciqjine. Many benevolent and 
well-intentioned persons have object¬ 
ed to the use of tiiis method of em¬ 
ploying. prisoners, and a good deal of 
controversy has taken pktcc upon the 
subject. But the objections are really. 
of little weight. The tread-mill lifts 
been objected to as unhealthy, but 
that has been proved not to be the 
fact. Certificates from several of the 
most eminent mediteal men in Eng¬ 


land are to bo found in the Appen¬ 
dix, which prove that in their opi¬ 
nion it has no such character, and 
what is of more importance, the con¬ 
dition of the prisoners themselves, 
who are employed in the tread-mill, 
roves that there is nothing un- . 
ealtliy in the exercise. It is also 
objected to as severe, but that is its 
great recommendation. 11 is severe 
without being injurious; it is calcu¬ 
lated to inspire a criminal with dread, 
and an aversion to return into a 
prison where such labour awaits him* 
His sentiment en quitting confine¬ 
ment, where he has been subjected 
to the discipline of the tread-mill, is, 

“ 1 will never come here again.” 
And this fact is proved by this, that 
the same prisoner is. rarely re-com¬ 
mitted after being placed on the 
tread-mill. That was a matter of 
constant occurrence formerly, and is 
so still in prisons where the lax and 
easy discipline of former times is still 
in use ; but it is now, wherever tread¬ 
mills are used, a matter of rare oc¬ 
currence. 

.Much difference of opinion also 
prevails on the question whether 
women ought to be placed upon thtr 
tread-mill. We arc very much in¬ 
clined to acquiesce in the sentiments 
expressed in the Keport. 

The practice of employing females at 
the tread-wheel is, in the opinion of 
many benevolent persons, in no case jus¬ 
tifiable. In this sentiment the Committee 
do not concur. Upon hardened offen¬ 
ders committed to houses of correction- 
such as the law has truly designated idle 
and disorderly—the labour is productive 
of excellent effects, and if superintended 
by a careful matron, may be safely ad¬ 
ministered f but the general employment 
of females at tfie tread-wheel is liable to 
serious objections j l|odas there are, even 
in the absence of prison trades, other 
kinds of labour to be found for women 
in a gaol, that are congenial to the habits 
of theif fteX, the practice of thus employ¬ 
ing this class of offenders is not justified 
by necessity. 

But there is an abuse connected 
with the tread-mill which ought, 
instantly to be corrected, and that 
is, the great inequality of labour im- * 
posed upon criminals.placed upon it 
in different places, lit some situa¬ 
tions the labour Is so Ugh t as scarcely 
to be ii punishment, whilst in others 
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it is so heavy as to amount'to severe 
oppression. Thus in Bedford county 
gaol, the amount of summer labour 
is 7850 feet, and of winter labour 
6950,— whereas, in Warwick county 
gaol the amount is, for summer 
17,000 feet, and for winter 9500. 
In Lancaster the summer labour is 
6550 feet, and the winter labour 
4600 ; and in Lincoln, Boston, gaol, 
the summer labour is 14,200 feet, 
and the winter 7900. Now these 
disproportions are excessive and un¬ 
just. A man may be committed to 
one of these prisons, and another for 
an exactly similar offence to another 
of them, and both, by the sentence 
of the judge, are doomed to the same 
punishment, but, owing to the differ* 
once ia the state of prison labour, 
the one criminal actually suffers a 
punishment twice as severe as the 
other. If such an abuse did not 
admit of a remedy, we should cer¬ 
tainly say that it were better not to 
use the tread-mill at all, than to 
subject prisoners to a punishment so 
various in its severity, according to 
the system pursued by the governors 
of different jails. It is evident that 
in some instances, and when the pri¬ 
soners are of weakly constitutions, 
the labour must be insupportable; 
but owing to the ingenious contri¬ 
vances of different mechanics, the 
punishment of the tread-mill may 
be applied with the most perfect 
uniformity and the nicest adaptation 
to each individual’s strength and ca¬ 
pacity ; and iu order to accomplish' 
this, the Report suggests the follow¬ 
ing rules:— 

1. Every tread-mill should be provided 
with a regulator, by which Its rate of re¬ 
volution may at all times be restrained 
within safe limits. 2. To the tread-mill 
should also be affixed a dial register, on 
reference to which, the rate of labour 
* may at any time be accurately ascertain¬ 
ed. 3. The daily rate of labour‘'should 
in no case exceed 12,000 in Went. 4. 
flare should be taken to apportion the 
diet to the degree of labour enforced. 

Wc arc glad to hud that the ladies 
who have for several years been so 
assiduous in their endeavours to re¬ 
claim those 'Unhappy individuals of 
their own sex who are confined in 
Newgate, have not yet wearied in 
well-doing. The following is the 
statement of their operations, and of 


the progress of similar benevolent la¬ 
bours throughout the country: 

The Ladies* Committee who have de-.. 
voted themselves to the care of the female* 
department in Newgate, continue their 
labours with an assiduity worthy of their 
high character, and of the distinguished 
caus$ in which they are engaged. The 
benefit resulting from their unwearied ex¬ 
ertions has been more permanent and ex. 
tensive than could possibly have been an¬ 
ticipated, from the absence of proper clas¬ 
sification, and the confined limits of this 
badly-constructed prison. Wisely avail¬ 
ing themselves of the public interest, which 
their plans could not fail to excite, they 
have established a Society for the en- , 
couragement and formation .of Commit¬ 
tees similar to their own, in the principal 
gaol-towns throughout the kingdom ; and 
it is really delightiVil to trace the progress 
of good feeling in the number of such as¬ 
sociations that are now in operation, and 
conducted with that unostentatious, yet 
ardent kindness, which is so beautifully 
characteristic of femule benevolence. In 
some places; where associations could not 
be formed, very beneficial effects have 
been produced by the exertions of ladies 
who have alone, and .unsupported, en-' 
gaged in the arduous work of visiting fe¬ 
male prisoners. A more striking instance 
of the consequence of such individual la¬ 
bours will not be required, than the fact, 
that at one, prison, visited by a, lady of 
high respectability, six young women, who 
had abandoned their homes tp live in ha¬ 
bits of profligacy, were restored to their 
respective families, and have since affix’d- 
cd the most satisfactory proofs of refor¬ 
mation. In a borough gaol of the worst 
description, where even the separation of 
the sexes was not complete, a female vi¬ 
sitor has for about six years been engaged 
in the instruction of the criminal of her 
sex. At this prison, th£ number of com- 1 
mitments has been so greatly diminished, 
since the attendance of this amiable per- 
son, that at the Assizes the thanks of the 
Corporation were publicly expressed to her 
by .the Recorder. 

Great importance is attached, and 
with much reason, to the clause of 
the Gaol Act; which requires that 
female prisoners should be placed 
under the cafe of female officers. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon this 
provision, and it cannot be too rigid¬ 
ly and universally observed. The 
duties of a matron of a prison are of 
the most important nature, and when 
discharged in a spirit of kindness and 
interest in the unfortunate objects of 
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her care, it is not easy to estimate 
the good that may result from them. 
An animating picture of these duties 
. is given in the Report. 

There are various suggestions con¬ 
tained in it which we arc compelled 
now to pass hastily over. The impri¬ 
soning lunatics in common jails is 
much complained of, and certainly 
it is a shocking gricvauce. Rut we 
can afford room only to notice two 
-suggestions of very great import¬ 
ance. 

The first is, that bail ought to be 
taken in many more instances than 
it is at present. In all cases, except¬ 
ing the more serious offences, the 
magistrates possess a .discretionary 
power of enlarging a committed pri¬ 
soner upon bail ; and it is right that 
it should be so. The object of im¬ 
prisonment before trial, is to ensure 
the accused person’s appearance in 
court, to answer the charges against 
him—it is merely for safe custody : 
but if his appearance can be secured 
by bail or sureties, without the ne¬ 
cessity of imprisonment, it should be 
adopted to as large an extent as pos¬ 
sible. No man ought to be exposed 
to the corruption and depravation of 
a gaol, in their present defective state 
of discipline, without an absolute ne¬ 
cessity. And what should strongly 
enforce the propriety of taking bail as 
frequently as possible, is, that before 
trial, it is doubtful whether a man 
be guilty or not ; and how often are 
accused persons acquitted, after en¬ 
during even a long imprisonment ! 
which is a presumption (hat they 
ought not to have been imprisoned 
at all. In these cases, it is very pos¬ 
sible thut a man, on entering the 
gaol, was merely suspected, but from 
his association with criminals there, 
he will come out a confirmed crimi¬ 
nal. 

The second suggestion made by 
the Society is directed to the redress 
of a grievance that has been long and 
loudly complained of: that i«, that 
there should be a more frequent gaol- 
delivery. In almost any other coun¬ 
try except England, the mere men¬ 
tion of tnis would procure its redress, 
for the system at present pursued is 
not governed by any just principle, 
and it is productive of the greatest 
injustice and oppression, in a count¬ 
less multitude of instances. In Lon- 
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don, the Sessions arc held every six 
weeks; while in counties where a 
gaol-delivery occurs but twice in the 
year, a prisoner may await his t.ial 
from October to March. From pa¬ 
pers which have been laid before 
Parliament, it appears, that through¬ 
out England and Wales, not men¬ 
tioning Middlesex, onc-sixth of the 
prisoners had suffered confinement 
from six to eight months, and nearly 
the half from three to six months, 
before it was known whether they 
wore guilty, or whether their oflenccs, 
even if proved, merited such a length 
of confinement. Rut the matter is 
still worse in those cities and towns 
where only one Assize is held in the 
year. Thus, in the city of Norwich, 
there were, on the 25th May 1821, 
in the gaol, seventeen persons ; of 
these, three had been in confinement 
above nine months ; two, ten ; five, 
eleven; and four, twelve months. It 
is worthy of remark, that the indivi¬ 
dual who had been longest imprison¬ 
ed was a youth of sixteen, who was 
committed on a charge of running 
away with a hat: many of these pri¬ 
soners are acquitted after an impri¬ 
sonment of nine, ten, and even twelve 
months. Surely this is a state of 
things that ought not to be permitted 
to exist. It is disgraceful to the ail- 
ministration of the law—it is ruin¬ 
ous, unjust, and oppressive to the 
prisoners, and to the country at large 
—it is productive of the greatest 
evils, by fostering and encouraging 
the growth of crime. 

The times for holding the Assizes 
were fixed long ago, in dark ami su¬ 
perstitious times, and when the bu¬ 
siness of the county was trifling in 
amount. When the Judges were un¬ 
occupied with their sittings at West¬ 
minster Hall, they went the Circuits 
during the vacation and fasts; and 
for centuries the same practice ha% 
been continued. The system has 
no other recommendation than that 
it is old, and the English people ad¬ 
here to it with the greatest pertina¬ 
city, even though they arc not insen¬ 
sible to the evils resulting from the 
practice. To adapt the labours of 
the Judges to the present condition 
of society, and to the amount of crime, 
so that punishment may in all cases 
speedily overtake crime, or innocence 1 
be cleared from suspicion, is a mat. 
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ter that requires immediate attention. 
We have no doubt that Parliament 
could easily devise a remedy, were 
they to set about the enquiry se¬ 
riously. 

Whether (says the Report) that object 
be best attainable by an increase of the 
immlwr of .fudges, by the issuing of an 
additional commission to eminent prac- 
tioners below the bench, or by the ap¬ 
pointment in every county of a chairman 
<>f the quarter-sessions, distinguished liy 
piofcssional learning, before whom of¬ 
fences might be tried, arc questions which 
the Committee submit to those authnj ities 
who can best determine on the subject; 
but the improved condition of oeiety 
peremptorily demands that some altera¬ 
tion should take place, in order that our 
courts should he as conspicuous for the 
speedy, as they are for the uprigli' admi¬ 
nistration of justice. 

Were the two suggestions now 
mentioned properly attended to, and 
even these improvements, whiehareso 
necessary, effected, great good would 
result from them. Many prisoners 
who now lie for months in prison, 
exposed to all its corrupting influ? 
dices, would never be imprisoned at 
all ; and all prisoners and accused 
persons would have their fate de¬ 
termined more immediately after the 
commission of the offence, and when 
punishment would operate with more 
effect. There is no excuse for not 
doing something immediately. Such 
abuses are unworthy of a country 
which boasts of wise and enlightened 
institutions, and no other objects 
should he permitted to interfere with 
an immediate reform, for there are 
no other objects more necessary and 
important. But, in the meantime, 
while prisons continue so defective as 
they ure, and when the period of im¬ 
prisonment may endure so long be¬ 
fore trial, which may and often does 
terminate in an acquittal, every con¬ 
siderate magistrate ought to be ex¬ 
tremely cautious about committing. 
We tear these gentlemen seldom ro¬ 
lled upon the responsibility that lies 
upon them, if, by inconsiderately and 
unnecessarily committing a young 
offender to prison, they arc the cause 
of his future misery and ruin : to us 
it appears that the responsibility is 
most weighty and solemn, Hiul may 
r'wcll make a thinking man pause, 
and picvcnt that precipitation and 


impatience of interruption and trou¬ 
ble with which many Magistrates, in 
other respects estimable men, fre¬ 
quently act. 

The great object of all prison dis¬ 
cipline, and the scope of all improve¬ 
ments suggested, must be to diminish 
the amount of crime ; and it is grati¬ 
fying, that even, imperfect as many 
of our institutions are, and defective 
as most prisons still continue, we are 
able to say.dhat crime is certainly 
decreasing in the country. The con¬ 
trary opinion is often and conlhlently 
asserted, but it is not founded on 
fact. By official returns laid before 
Parliament, it appears that the num¬ 
ber of offenders was considerably 
augmented from the year 1816 to 
the year 1819; but this increase 
was only proportionate to what 
might have been anticipated from 
the numbers who were thrown out 
of employment in consequence of the 
peace. In 1819, however, the pro¬ 
gress of crime attained its height, 
and since that time the number of 
persons committed for trial has been 
gradually diminishing in some dis¬ 
tricts, indeed in a much greater pro¬ 
portion than was its previous increase. 
In London and Middlesex the num¬ 
ber convicted in 1823 is not only 
less than in any of the preceding six 
years, but is about on a.par with 1816, 
before the increase began. The num¬ 
ber of committals in England and 
^Vales in 1319 was 1 1,25 t; in 1823 
it was only 12,263. Of convictions in 
the former year, 9510, and in the 
latter, 8201. ; hut, what is the most 
gratifying circumstance, is, that in 
1819, the number sentenced todcalh 
was 1311, and executed 103, while 
in 1323 the numbers were dimi¬ 
nished in a great degree ;—there 
were sentenced 963, and executed 
55, —till a very large number, no 
doubt; hut the diminution is nearly 
ode half in the numbers executed at 
the one period and at the other. 11 
is not unreasonable to infer from 
these, and vaiious other circum¬ 
stances, that the amount of crime is 
diminishing; a fact that cannot be 
too generally known ; as affording, 
as the Report says, “ encouragement 
and animation to the friends of hu¬ 
man improvement.” 

In Ireland, the abuses of prisons 
had risen to a very great height. 
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Prisons generally were under tlic worst Improvement has begun to work in 
management, and so improperly con- some places—the bridewells, in par- 
structed, as to sfdmit of no classi- ticular, are deplorable. In the south 
fixation, or employment, or inatruc- district, cases nave come within the 
tion ; but, like the English local knowledge of the Inspectors General, 
prisons and bridewells, the Irish of persons who were locked up for 
bridewells; which are extremely nu- days ^without food; in excuse for 
inerous, are, in a particular manner, which the keeper stated, that he 
faulty and shocking. had produced to the Grand Jury, at 

The Honourable Member for Li- two successive Assizes, his charge for 
merick thus describes their state when bread distributed to the prisoners, 
he was examined before the House of and that the charge was rejected. 
Lords in 1919 •* “ The most pro- To guard against the recurrence 
lific source of suffering in the prison of such evils, quarterly returns, 
discipline of Ireland may be traced which were ordered by a late Statute, 
to the county bridewells: they are are now regularly enforced. These 
wretched places of confinement, one returns ascertain that every prisoner 
of which is to be found in each town is supplied with food, according to 
and village,—built at the public the dietary table, and also with fire, 
charge,—repaired and supported by They also lay before the Govern- 
the public at a very heavy expense, ment the particulars of the commit- 
In a miserable building, prisoners are ted, confinement and discharge of 
confined for days and weeks without every individual, and consequently 
yards for exercise,—without inspec- guard against the possibility of con- 
tion,—careof health or morals,—men cealed cases of illegal and arbitrary 
and women are thrown together in imprisonment. Other improvements 
cold cells without bedding,—in damp are also proceeding with, under the 
clay floors,—no chaplain attends,— direction^ and superintendence of the 
no surgeon or physician is appointed, inspectors. Mary new gaols are 
—no regular supply of food is provid- being bujlt, and old ones repaired, 
cd,—all is fraud, oppression, and and adapted to an improved system 
misery.” The Inspectors General, of prison discipline. The Jnspcc- 
after a minute and extensive investi- tors highly commend the practice of 
gation into these prisons, state, “To establishing schools for the instruc- 
the accuracy of this melancholy state- tion of the prisoners; and we arc 
ment we are sorry to be able to bear glad to observe that they are fast in¬ 
cur testimony." creasing. Wc were astonished to ob¬ 

it was impossible that these abuses* serve a statement which we were not 
could be brought to light without prepared to anticipate, but which is 
some attempt being made to redress extremely gratifying. It is mention- 
them, Government, therefore, in cd from Dublin, under date June 
the year 1822, appointed two gentle- 1821, that for three years and four 
men as Inspectors General of the months no execution has taken place 
prisons in Ireland, with instructions in this city. 

to visit and report upon the present The punishment of death is cer- 
statc of prisons, and to suggest im- tainly inflicted by o\ir laws too fre- 
provcineuts. The gentlemen select- qncntly ; wc therefore view it as a 
c<l to these most important offices most pleasing circumstance, that in 
were Majors Palmer and Wood- the Irish capital, possessing so large 
ward ; they have entered upon their a population, no criminal's life had 
duties, ami published two reports; been sacrificed to the laws for so 
and it is just to these active and in- long a period. There was a time 
tclligcnt men to say, that they are when we of this northern metropolis 
worthy of the trust reposed in them, would not have thought such astate- 
Tlicir reports are full of excellent ment wonderful, relating to our- 
and humane observations, enlight- selves,—when capital punishments 
cncd views, and sensible and judi- were so rare as to be regarded as a 
cions suggestions. public calamity ;■ but that time has 

They have found that the Irish Jong gone by, and so frequent have 
prisons are as bad as they were they become, that they pass without 
represented, though the spirit of observation. When shall we see 
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again the axe of justice laid aside even 
lor a single year? And when will that 
annus mirabilis dawn upon the in¬ 
habitants of mighty London, so pro¬ 
lific in all that is exalted in vir¬ 
tue, and degrading in vice ? Wc fear 
that even, with all the busy employ¬ 
ment: of the means of amendment, 
that golden age of bloodlessness is 
still distant. 

The labours of the Society are not 
confined to Great Britain. They 
extend their views to foreign-coua-‘ 
tries, and exert themselves with the 
most praiseworthy assiduity, to in¬ 
troduce into the prison discipline of 
other nations those improvements 
which they are indefatigable in in¬ 
troducing into their own. With 
this view they maintain an extensive 
correspondence, and spread abroail 
upon the (Continent their publica¬ 
tions, improved plans of prisons, 
&e. &c. Nor has this intercourse 
been without good results. Societies 
have been formed in several of the 
Continental States for t-he improve¬ 
ment of prisons, which qge in active 
correspondence with the London So¬ 
ciety. “ In Holland, a Society has 
been formed, called the Netherland's 
Society for the moral improvement 
of prisoners,” and several of the most 
considerable and influential persons 
in the kingdom are the Directors. 
Their object is to visit the several 
gaols, to communicate moral and re¬ 
ligious instruction by schools, di&* 
inbuting religious hooks, and also 
by rendering assistance to those who, 
huving conducted themselves satis¬ 
factorily during confinement, are dis¬ 
charged destitute. In Switzerland, 
Germany, and llussia, they arc also 
stirring and making improvements ; 
but wc must refer to the Report for 
details. 

A very interesting work has been 
published by M. Appert, which pre¬ 
sents much valuable information on* 
the state of prisons in France. Our 
own prisons arc bad enough in many 
places, hut they are nothing at all 
when compared with many ol the 
prisons of that polished people. But 
wc arc not disposed to rank the 
French very high in the scale of ci¬ 
vilized humanity; many practices 
existing among them deprive them ot 
such a pretension ", and perhaps the 
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most weighty is,* that by them the 
slave tradeis carried on to agreater ex¬ 
tent than by,any other nation. As to 
their prisons, however,' let us attend 
to M» ■ Appert’s descriptions. The 
town prison of Lc Quintin he found 
in a most deplorable situation. The 
cells were so damp and dreadful that 
the keeper acknowledged hi could not 
reconcile it to his conscience to shut up 
prisoners in these cells, but, he added, 
when orders are given to that effect, 
they must be obeyed. At Cambray, 
from fifteen to twenty persons sleep 
on the floor upon straw, which being 
but seldom changed, has the appear¬ 
ance of a dunghill. The insubordi¬ 
nation and gross indecency of this 
wretched place present a most afflict¬ 
ing spectacle. At the prison at Douay 
the fetters worn by some of the men 
are so heavy as to occasion swellings 
in their legs. ■ At Valenciennes the 
cells are small, dark, damp, and un¬ 
wholesome. M. Appert states, that 
several prisoners sentenced to hard 
labour were chained by the leg in 
such a manner that the iron rings, 
which were in weight from six to 
eight pounds, were frequently bathed 
in blood. Boys of the most tender 
years, confined for smuggling, were 
confined with the most hardened cri¬ 
minals. “ There Was one man,” says 
M. Appert, “ whose dejection and 
paleness particularly attracted my at¬ 
tention. Upon enquiring if he were 
ill, he replied, ‘ No ;* but that he had 
been three days without food' I ex¬ 
pressed my surprise at this fact to the 
turnkey, but, without appearing to 
consider it as a circumstance any way 
extraordinary, he answered, ‘ They 
must have forgotten to insert his 
name in the gaoler's register.' ” At 
Lisle, M. Appert found the rooms of 
the prison small and close, and the 
prisoners slept on barrack beds. “ I 
observed,” says he, “one of those 
beds ten feet in length, on which 
fifteen persons had slept, to use the 
turnkey’s expression, one upon ano¬ 
ther." The air was infectious; the 
prisoners looked sallow, ragged, and 
filthy. So disgraceful was the con¬ 
dition of this gaol, that one of the 
Magistrates observed, he considered it 
a severe punishment to a man, to 
confine him there for twenty-four 
hours only. We hope that this Ma- 
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gistrate, entertaining such an opinion, 
will exert himself to procure an 
amendment of this dreadful place. 

The following interesting aud af¬ 
fecting circumstance is related by M. 
Appert. At Douay he found a man 
condemned to death for murder. 
This individual requested to speak 
with him in private, when he thus 
addressed him:—“ I await,”said he, 
the hour of execution ; 'and since you 
are the first person who has visited 
me, I wiil address you with confi¬ 
dence, and conceal from you nothing: 
I am guilty of the dreadful crime for 
which I am to suffer; but from my 
infancy, my parents neglected me. I 
had neither a moral example nor a 
religious education. 1 was abandon¬ 
ed to the violence of my passions. I 
fell when young into bad company, 
by whom I was corrupted; but it 
was a prison that ami pie ted my ruin. 
Among the persons now in this apart¬ 
ment arc several hoys, who, with 
pain I observe, are preparing them¬ 
selves for the further commission of 
offences, when the term of their con¬ 
finements shall expire. I entreat you 
to obtain their removal into a sepa¬ 
rate ward, ami snatch them from the 
contagion of such associates. Believe 
me. Sir, and I speak from bitter ex¬ 
perience, you can confer on these boys 
no greater favour.” This simple, yet 
touching story, proves that the same 
neglected state of prison discipline 
produces in all countries the same 
sad fruits of crime and misery ; and 
if any argument were awanting to sti¬ 
mulate to increased attention in the 
reformation of prisons, where could 
a stronger one be found, than in the 
appeal of this dying criminal in be¬ 
half of his fellow-prisoners, whose 
youth still gave hopes of saving them 
horn perdition? 

It is consolatory to find, that, in 
France, where there is so strong a 
necessity for improvement, there ex¬ 
ists a Royal Prison Society, of which 
the Duke D’Angoulcineis the Presi¬ 
dent ; and it appears from a Report 
published by the Marquis dc llarbd 
Marbois, that improvements have al¬ 


ready taken place in many gaols, and 
are proceeding in others. A very ex¬ 
cellent plan, followed in France, is to 
establish places of confinement solely 
for female convicts, which arc to be 
altogether under female management. 
A vety large one is to be built at 
Soissy, to receive ?()() women from the 
several prisons in Paris. In France, 
as in this country, female compas¬ 
sion has been much excited by the 
condition of prisoners ; and many 
ladies of distinguished worth have 
exerted themselves actively in pro¬ 
viding them with instruction and em¬ 
ployment. The following instance 
of female heroism in the cause of hu¬ 
manity occurred not long ago : “At 
Chartres, the prison being crowded to 
excess, it became necessary to con¬ 
fine a band of robbers in the subter¬ 
ranean vaults of a church. Here a 
contagious malady soon manifested 
itself, and several died. None had 
ventured to penetrate into this abyss 
of misery, and the prisoners were 
daily becoming victims to disease, 
when Mademoiselle de Farge, with 
true heroism, descended alone with 
assistance to the sick. From that 
period, this admirable person has de¬ 
voted herself to the succour of dis¬ 
tressed criminals.” 

We have now exhausted our li¬ 
mits, and have not yet touched upon 
a branch of this subject, to discuss 
which, was one of our chief objects 
in treating of the question,—and 
that was, to diicet the attention of the 
public to our own local gaols, and to 
the state of prison discipline in Scot¬ 
land. It is an object far too important 
to be overlooked : we will therefore 
take an early opportunity of returning 
to the subject; and we believe that 
the information now communicated 
forms not ari unsuitable prelude, be¬ 
cause the activity and zt'al shewn in 
other quarters will render still more 
humiliating the positive dendness and 
inattention which exists in this coun¬ 
try on the subject of prison discip¬ 
line. The n formation of juvenile 
delinquents will also engage our at¬ 
tention. 
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SATUItBAY UPON THE CLYDE.-r-A HAY AT FA1UL1E. 


What would Glasgow be, wanting 
the Clyde? A more apt response 
may be anticipated from those who 
know well what the Clyde is to 
Glasgow; at once its source of beauty, 
wealth, and pleasure. Its broad and 
quiet waters, gliding smoothly under 
its three bridges, afford a striking re¬ 
lief to the dead and smoky level upon 
which the city is situated. Its pic¬ 
turesque windings from the Broomie- 
law, along its green banks, through va. 
ried and lovely scenery, to Dumbarton, 
where it becomes enlarged—an arm 
of the sea, to its outlet off the Island of 
Arrau, into the Irish Channel,—along 
which course, over its well-furrowed 
and perpetually-troubled waters, arc 
floated incessantly the cargo of traf¬ 
fic, or parties of Glasgow inhabitants 
in quest of pleasure,—in quest of it, 
indeed, but not- always finding it. 
It is not always allotted to men, like 
those composing the mass of Glas¬ 
gow's more respectable inhabitants, 
whose minds have been early and in¬ 
cessantly trained to the labours of 
the counting-house and the factory, 
and in total want of those resources 
which the leisure for more refined 
studies afford,—it is not for minds 
so cimposed to find relief in absence 
from secular labours, and to gaze 
and luxuriate upon external Nature 
with a poet’s eye. No—this delight¬ 
ful mansion on the right here, or 
that on the left there, its colonnade, 
architrave, its green sloping bank, 
ami new plantation, afford to such 
men only matter of debate by what 
process in trade, and By what amal¬ 
gamation of profit, its purchase was 
effected: the new mansion just rear¬ 
ing on Lord Blantyre’s grounds is 
passed by, in some calculation about 
logs of wood; and Dumbarton Cas¬ 
tle calls not forth one single asso¬ 
ciation beyond that of the thriving 
state of the distillery- or glass-works 
in its neighbourhood ; and thus the 
total vacuity of nobler aspirations 
and associations,—of more elevated 
thoughts and sentiments,.is, generally 
speaking, here, supplied by incessant 
clatter about the weather, the pedi¬ 
grees of the various steam-boats, the 
state of trade, the prices b f logs of 
wood, hales of cotton, and puncheons, 


of rum", and the last occasion on 
which -the cold punch was particu¬ 
larly good or execrably bad. 

During the summer months, when 
the luxury of bathing-quarters, at 
the minor ports of the Clyde, invites 
the families of Glasgow's inhabitants 
to partake of pure air and the re¬ 
freshing waters, Saturday is always 
a busy day upon the Clyde. 11 is 
then that the natives, in person, at 
least, emancipate themselves from 
the liacknied oar of business, and the 
steam-boats secufe a weekly harvest 
to their owners, from the thousands 
who tread their decks ,• for, from the 
first hour of sailing in the morning, 
until the shades' of evening close 
upon the week,•'there is to be seen, 
in constant succession, one smoking 
funnel after another, issuing from 
the Broomielaw, with well-crammed 
cargoes of both sexes, and of all liver¬ 
ies, on a trip to visit their families 
and friends on the shores of the 
Clyde, near or remote ; and receiving 
or discharging portions of their cargo, 
from Paisley water, until their final 
destination at Rothsay, Irvine, or 
Ayr. 

If, therefore, reader, it is thy wish, 
in course of thy summer locomotion, 
to sail down the Clyde, to vCgetate 
on the beauties of its scenery, and 
indulge in thine own musitigs, avoid 
Saturday upon the Clyde; otherwise 
more than the confusion of Babel 
awaits and surrounds tliec : but if it 
be thy singular felicity, as it lately 
was mine, to meet with a kind friend 
in Glasgow, who invites thee to par¬ 
take of his hospitality,and is enabled, 
from his intellectual stores of liter¬ 
ature and general information, to 
make glad thy voyage, then let mo 
advise thee, while the beauties of 
summer linger over the scene, fo put 
thyself with him, under the guidance 
of the most polite of steam-boat cap¬ 
tains, little M'Intyre, of the Glas¬ 
gow, or Ayrshire, I forget which ; 
and of his pilot Colin,—the tall, well- 
built Colin,—the prince of pilots, the 
fidus Achates of young voyagers, the 
‘ Adonis of chambermaids, whose good¬ 
ly nose ranges over some six or eight 
inches of a comely face, a face fully 
expressive of the philanthropy which 
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i!wells in Colin’s breast. Under this 
guidance, thou ra'ayest survey the 
beauties of the Clyde in safety ; and 
if at any time the grumblings of the 
faithless rascals into whose cavities 
thou hast poured the good things of 
this life, it may be, for many years, 
remind thee that hunger is occasion¬ 
ally the lot of all the healthy sons of 
Adam, the larder of Archy, the best 
of stewards, will supply thee with 
the needful, and at a little more 
moderate price too than the same 
fare could be afforded by mine ex¬ 
cellent friend Mr Gibb of the Wa¬ 
terloo Hotel. In such good keeping, 
upon a Saturday morning I was is¬ 
sued, by the aid of pannels, from 
amidst the little forest of masts and 
funnels which maintain their station 
at the Broomielaw; and seated under 
an awning spread out upon deck, to 
protect us from the “ not and roll¬ 
ing sun” of a July morning, we 
made quick progress down the Clyde. 
The first interruption to our progress 
was at the Water of Paisley, a little 
below the town of Renfrew, when 
two well-crammed boatfuls appeared 
upon the river, inducing our Captain 
to stop his steam for an addition to 
our cargo. “ These," said iny friend, 

“ are Paisley bodies, coming on board 
to mix with us upon similar errands. 
Although only eight miles distant, we 
of Glasgow regard them as a sort of 
beings different, and indeed inferior 
to ourselves. There is an indescrib¬ 
able something in tone, in person, 
and in manner, so characteristic of 
Paisley natives, that I would under¬ 
take, after they have mixed with the 
hundreds upon deck,' to single out 
every Paisleyian from among Glas- 
gowegians.” To what extent such re¬ 
marks, corroborated as I have heard 
them by others in Glasgow, must 
hold good, I attempt not to decide: 
all I shall say is, that, in my in¬ 
tercourse with natives of Paisley, 

I have found them at least as much 
of a thoughtful, or reading, and intel¬ 
lectual set of men, as are the inhabi¬ 
tants of Glasgow—perhaps more so, 
but let that pass. 

There is an old saying, that the 
Glasgow lassies are ** better than 
they arc bonnicthe truth of which 
1 was willing to attest, from past ob¬ 
servation ; but in the course of our 
sailing, my attention was occasionally 
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arrested by the features of two lovely 
females, whose countenances beamed 
with a beauty and a fascination 
which outdid all that I had-hitherto 
witnessed in Glasgow. “ These,” 
said my friend, “ arc the Miss C.’s, 
on their way to Millport, in one of 
the Cumbray Islands; Heaven’s bless¬ 
ing attend them!” so wished I. And 
judging from the expression of their 
countenance, tlicir ears must have 
been attuned to, or at least deserving 
of a more dulcet harmony than tlyit 
infernal clatter about logs of wood, 
which, from these half dozen gem- 
men in white trousers, our ears and 
theirs have for the past hour been 
saluted and sickened. “ And who 
may this individual he?” said 1 ; 
<e that little man so shabbily dressed, 
but whose conversation betokens, if 
not superficial, at least of general in¬ 
formation ; for in our passing amt rc- 
passing, I heard him talking on the 
produce of acres—on the condition of 
the navy—something aboutthe scien¬ 
tific discoveries of Baron II umboltlt— 
and now he is holding forth upon 
the Tales of the Crusaders, in a 
comparison of their incomparable 
* Talisman’ and * the Betrothed ?’ ” 
“ That man,” said he, “ ought to 
have been a first-rate in Glasgow; 
but to talents of no common order. 
Nature in him has committed the 
anomaly of uniting an imperfect 
moral sense ; and in almost every 
case in which he has been engaged, 
he has been left with but one leg to 
stand upon ; exhibiting the sadden¬ 
ing aspect of talents without princi¬ 
ple ; or, to borrow a simile of Tom 
Moore—-like the ruiiis of Palmyra, 
grand, though melancholy ; useless, 
and alone, amid the moral wilderness 
around." A sudden leeward motion 
of the vessel, occasioned by the idle 
curiosity of numbers on board run¬ 
ning to the landing side off Gourock, 
now occasioned some consternation. 
It may be “ meat and drink to see 
a clown,” but it is humiliating to see 
a. fellow, as we did, proclaiming 
himself a coward, in running about 
the deck, and roaring, Hanger, dan¬ 
ger! Captain, pilot* steward, wc are 
in danger! No accident hapirened ex¬ 
cept the capsizing of our learned and 
unprincipled fellow-voyager. The 
accident made one who stood by ex¬ 
claim, “ Ah, how low are yon !” 
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“ That’s a vile pun,” exclaimed my 
friend, “ one totally unworthy, the 
Tory (we have not on board the 
Whig) punster of the Glasgow coffee- 
room, and yonder he sits.” “ Well/ 
said 1, “ if the pun does not suit, 
you may apply to our capsized 
voyager a short quotation from 
Shakespeare’s Tempest; but it would 
better become the lips of him who is 
so busy playing coward, than us, 
who wince not at the want of cork- 
jackets,—here it is ,—‘ I have great 
comfort from this fellow ; he hath no 
drowning mark upon him ; his com¬ 
plexion is. perfect gallows !’ " 

lint, to return to our Tory pun¬ 
ster,—“ Dullness marks those around 

him for her own but little- 

is really clever; and, amidst a mul¬ 
titude of puns, does vend a few 
considerably above the level of Glas¬ 
gow taste. Take a specimen or two 
of his waggery during our voyage. 
A man was brought on board 
from Dumbarton, accompanied by 
a trunk of somewhat bulky di¬ 
mensions, which was hoisted into 
our steamer with great difficulty. 
“ Friend,” says our little wag, “ you 
must feel as much inconvenience in 
travelling as an elephant.” The 
fellow stared, wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from his brow, and at last ven¬ 
tured the interrogatory, “ How ?” 

“ Why,” says-, “ because you 

cannot move without your trunk.” 
Another opportunity soon occurred 
for the display of our punster’s hu¬ 
mour. Scarcely had our boat passed 
the Clocli light-house when, every 
soul on board was alarmed by a cry 
of “ Stop ! stop!—there’s a corpse in 
the water.” Instantly the boat was 
stopt, and every exertion was made 
to d iscover the corpse. After a search 
of some length, during which the 
feelings of ail on hoard were in a 
state of great excitement, the corpse 
itoas discovered, but it turned out 
to be the corpse of a at irk! The 
unfortunate wight who was the cause 
of all the clamour and delay was 
now assailed with the loud execra¬ 
tions of some, and the hearty laugh¬ 
ter Of others, and, between the two, 
stood like a statue gazing on vacancy, 
and shewing as few symptoms of life 

• For the benefit of our Souther? readers; 
name for a calf two years old. 


as the stirk. To complete his mor¬ 
tification, our little friend also dis¬ 
charged one of his arrows in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “ 1 thought. Sir, I 
could distinguish a great deal of uf- 
J'ection in your howl; I was afraid 
you had discovered the corpse of a 
relation ." The offending passenger 
did not appear to understand this ad¬ 
dress, and gently hinted his mental 
darkness ;—“ Not understand me, 
Sir! do you think that there is no 
relationship nor affection between a 
stirk and a calf * ?” One more in¬ 
stance of our Tory punster’s wit, 
although relating to times that are 
past. The morning on which the 
account of the battle of the l’yren- 
nces arrived, our punster, issuing 
from the coffee-room, was met by an 
acquaintance, who enquired of him 
what news ? “ Oh,", says he, ejflfcing 
another who was approaching, and 
whose limbs happened to be of those 
termed in-knee’u, “ you need not 
look far for the Gazette ; there it is ; 
the battle of a pair of knees'’ 

And yonder, lately issued from 
under deck, and now holding his 
broad sides in laughter at some ebu- 
lition of the punster, is our Eating 
and Drinking Trustee. So he is term¬ 
ed among his intimates, who arc ex¬ 
tremely attached to him, because he 
is fond of an intermixture of sociality 
with business-dealings, and these 
are uniformly correct and honour** 
able; and whether with the order- 
book in his hand, or seated beside 
the social bowl, good, merry, face¬ 
tious Jack is always a favourite. O 
si sic omnes ! 

But a truce to boat details; let 
us at once hasten, to Largs, and 
while our vessel pours forth her 
crowds of Glasgow merchants and 
Paisley manufacturers, let us admire 
the neat church and handsome dwel¬ 
lings which line the beach, and the 
living mass of strutting beaux and. 
dashing belles which parade on the 
green sward at the water’s edge. 
There, as at the other landing-places 
to rural retirement, are crowds of 
fond expectauts ; wives eyeing their 
liege lords descending into the small 
hffats for the shore, and bounding in 
■raptures at the expected visit on 8a- 

wc may mention that a stirk is thcJ3cotch 
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tunlay's eveniug,—raptures- which 
may perchance give place to more 
bitter extatyes ere the approaching 
week has had time to grow old. And 
there are sweethearts also eyeing 
their “joes’" approach, and with 
hearts, beating pit-a-pat exstacies, 
which may perchance subside into 
“ shy-fighting,” or into open “ lovers’ 
quarrels,” ere the parting scene on 
Monday morning. They go on shore, 
however, well supplied with the »ia- 
teriel of external comfort ; or if as 
watering places required their anti¬ 
dote, if wc may so judge from the 
towelled lamb-legs, and the number 
of dozen bottle-baskets, which Colin 
and Archy are lowering from on 
board. Some of the plain corks de-r¬ 
ooting porter, “ ale or viler liquors 
others well bedaubed with wax, be¬ 
tokening a more sublimated spirit 
within. OIF goes our steamer with 
more buoyancy, again relieved of 
numbers, which the small boats 
are landing upon the beach. A To 

ask no nearer survey of this motley 
crowd ; indeed, unless we could enter 
into the little petty cabals which af¬ 
ford food for the hundred fashion¬ 
able tongues that daily wag for the 
vexation of their owners and neigh¬ 
bours, orinto the almost impenetrable 
causes which entitle Mrs Hogshead 
to look down on Mrs Loom or Mrs 

-, whose husband is supposed to 

be worth £‘.30,000,—to despise Mrs 

-, whose helpmate is yet rated at 

£.5000 only—we would speculate in 
ignorance on the ludicrous distinc¬ 
tions of rank which prevail in this 
celebrated watering-place, and on the 
many little heart-burnings which a 
wish to preserve these distinctions 
occasions among people who are not 
distinguished by Nature, or by ac¬ 
quirements from each other; and who, 
in truth, form an unwilling, though 
an indisputable portion, of the-mass 
of animated frames, manufactured by 
Nature, “ when she makes a gross.” 
We left this Margate of Glasgow, and 
now passed the beautiful seat of Kel- 
bum, embosomed in green hills, and 
half concealed by extensive woods; 
and suppose me now, if you please, 
to be loitering in the cock-boat which 
conveys us from the steamer to the 
tFairlie shore, and while the hanl-fea- 
tured John Shearer, rests on his oars, 
and refreshes his olfactory nerveawith 


a goodly pinch, to be feasting my eyes 
on the delightful scene before me, 
of which 1 will now attempt to gi’ e 
my readers a short description. 

A few acres are stretched along the 
shore, on which rise, in rich grandeur, 
a number of lofty sycamores. These 
seem to be the guardians of the 
place. Under the magnificent cover¬ 
ing of their foliage peep two rows 
of cleanly cottages, close by the wa¬ 
ter’s edge. These again are divided 
by a cluster of houses, forming, eu 
masse, an elegant residence, and by a 
beautiful lawn ; and to the westward 
of the cots stand two stately villas, 
amidst a profusion of shrubbery. It 
is to the tasteful improvements of 
some of the more wealthy summer 
residents, that the village owes much 
of its beauty; and to them, too, is 
chiefly to be asciibed the rue with 
which the sycamores, that constitute 
its chief ornament, are preserved. 
First in our view is the gioup of 
heath-clad houses we have just al¬ 
luded to, built without any appaunt 
regularity, and obviously the design 
and residence of a humorist; none of 
them individually large, but the 
whole combined, forming a commo¬ 
dious villa. These houses ate de¬ 
lightfully situated in the corner of a 
lawn; and from the top of one of 
them steals a small round tower, 
surmounted by a gilt descent. Two 
stately sycamores shade the chief e n¬ 
trance, and add at once to its com Tort 
and its beauty. This is the dwelling 

of Mr P-, a Glasgow lawyer, who 

frequently retires to this enchanting 
spot to forget the cares of business, 
in the bosom of an amiable family ; 
and to plan and execute great me¬ 
chanical projects, e. q. a self-acting 
paddle-boat,—a machine by which ail 
the doors of all his houses are in¬ 
stantly and at once shut or opened,— 
and a balloon, constructed of iron, 
but in $uch a manner, that, by fixing 
a lever in a certain position, it may 
be directed to any quarter, and re¬ 
gulated so as to fly only a given dis¬ 
tance. It isibut fair to add, however, 
that this last contrivance is not yet 
completed, and that, ip its progress, 
the humorous inventor has been 
greatly assisted by old Hugh Miller, 
the blacksmith of the village,—the 
most ingenious of mechanics, and not 
by any. means - deficient of shrewd- 
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ness, as my readers will easily believe, 
when they are told, that he not only 
quizzed an exciseman, but actually 
made the man of permits bestow 
money upon hirti. If Hugh did not' 
. quiz me also, then, reader, I may tell 
thee in confidence, as so communi¬ 
cated to me, that the mind- of Mr 
P-is at this moment big with an¬ 

other mighty project, in carrying 
which into effect he lias as yet advan¬ 
ced no further than having manufac¬ 
tured thirty-seven grappling-irons; 
that portion of a number intended for 
a steam-engine, which, like Milton’s 
devils, shall uproot the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains, toss them into the 
expanse of the Frith of Clyde, coiw 
fine its waters to their native boun¬ 
dary, the Iiish channel, and thus 
“ throw millions of acres” intothc ren¬ 
tal of his posteiity. Mr P-, how¬ 

ever, does not blazon his discoveries 
to the world, ami hcij.ce he is merely 
supposed to be somewhat whimsical; 
at least old Willie Gow, his body- 
seivant, is of opinion, that the cost of 
many of his master’s inventions (as 
lie says) “ o'ergang the profit.'" lie 
this as it may, I can vouch for the 
kindness, good-nature, and talents 
of the worthy proprietor, for I have 
witnessed them ; aud though his 
dwelling, and his inventions, and his 
fleet of boats, prove him to be a 
humorist, he has more valuable qua¬ 
lities little dreamt of in the phi¬ 
losophy of a superficial world, which 
sink his whims into complete shade. 
Our next peep is of a description 
totally different. It is the gay dwell¬ 
ing,—a sort of Asiatic conceit of a 
Glasgow merchant. The elegant 
cottage-windows,—the decorated sa¬ 
loon opening into the lawn,—the 
gaudy viranda hanging on the wall, 
all remind us of the splendour of 
Eastern mansions ; but, at the same 
time, appear to bo better calculated 
for the warmth of an Asiatic sky, 
than the cold and wet climate of 
Scotland. We pass now to a more 
spacious structure, combining some¬ 
thing of the gay appearance of its 
neighbour, with the substantial 
heaviness of a Sgotch villa. This is 

the. summer residence of Mr P-, 

also a Glasgow merchant of high 
character—at once a man of taste 
*«md of independence—benevolent to 
the poor, and affable to all. Bclwecu 


these villas and the sea a wall in the 
castellated form intervenes, on which 
the inmates may walk at pleasure ; 
and around them arise towering sy¬ 
camores ; and elegant shrubberies, 
lawns, and gardens, are interspersed. 

But what snug cottage is this 
which hangs on the face of the 
hill, and peeps from among the 
surrounding foliage ? This is the re¬ 
sidence of Professor M-, the god 

of the villagers’ idolatry,—a happy 
combination of intellect and genero¬ 
sity,—a philosopher without conceit, 
—a man without guile. He has a- 
mused himself during several sum¬ 
mers in converting the remains of a 
stone-quarry into the beautiful gar¬ 
den and orchard which stretch along 
the brow of the hill; and in this 
delightful retreat he spends his sum¬ 
mers, dividing his leisure betwixt a 
general superintendence of his rural 
concerns, and sweet converse with 
Plato, and other spirits of the mighty 
dead. 

But let us now land, and, good 
reader, if you can, do not fail to pro¬ 
cure an introduction to my friend 
Mr K., whose hospitable hoard and 
intelligent conversation will prove no 
slight addition to the charms even of 
Fairlic, for such I have experienced. 
On landing, we walked up the ave¬ 
nue among the sycamores, to his de¬ 
lightful villa, where an excellent 
dinner was spread-out to welcome us. 
11, some excellent port, and then, to 
cool it, a no less excellent bowl of 
cold punch, discussed, we sallied 
forth in a fine afternoon to gaze upon 
and to admire the srenes of this de¬ 
lightful spot,—visited the smithy of 
Hugh Miller, and listened to his 
wonderful stories,—gossiped with 
John Jamieson of the wooden limb, 
ranged the woods and walks of Kel- 
burn, and climbed the broken stair¬ 
case and ruined turrets of Fairlic 
Castle. Here let me pause a minute, 
lor the scene from these elevated and 
time-worn battlements is truly de¬ 
lightful. The sun is ju9t retiring 
behind the hills of Arran, and his 
lingering ray athwart, the expansive 
frith is reflected by the glittering 
crescent which tops the turret of Mr 
P.’s mosque." Over the frith, its sur. 
face unripplcil by a breath of. air, is 
presented a still and lovely teposc, 
fitting as the harbinger of the Sab- 
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bath morn. The Frith, intersected 
by the Isles of Bute, Arran, in the 
distance, anil by the Cumbrays near¬ 
er our residence, exhibits to appear¬ 
ance so many inland lakes “ clad in 
burnished gold,”—distance in twi¬ 
light, “lends enchantment to the 
view,”—but now supper, and keen 
appetites, await us. 

Air K. informed me, in the course 
of our evening perambulation, that a 
most imposing view is presented 
from the summit of the neighbour¬ 
ing heights. Eager to participate, I 
sallied forth by stealth at an early 
hour next morning, and, after a cool 
and refreshing plunge in the waters, 

I proceeded upwards the acclivities, 
anxious to woo health from the 
morning air, and inspiration for thy 
behoof, gentle reader, from the scene, 
viz. a prospect of the Ayrshire coast, 
and of many counties of the Land of 
Cakes spread far and wide to the 
view as on a lively and most fasci¬ 
nating map. My catering for thy 
amusement, however, ended, as many 
otlicjs end upon this terra Jinna of 
ours—in vanity and vexation of spirit. 

( hie eminence attained, which 1 sup¬ 
posed the mount-Pisgali of my excur¬ 
sion, presented another; and that too 
achieved, another still; at length 
having arrived, at where I was confi¬ 
dent, from the keen air, and the jux¬ 
taposition of neighbouring heights, 
must be the summit of the .morning’s 
ascension, I was welcomed to this 
height at once, by a dense of mist 
carried along by the mountain breeze, 
as if it had saluted me from the fun- 
nclls of a thousand steam-engines upon 
the Clyde. 1 paused, but the density 
became still more and more dense ; 
even the neighbouring heights, at 
first visible, became enveloped, and 
instead of a noble, goodly, extensive 
prospect, not even a hollow valley of 
Bagdat, &c., was to be seen. Voyag¬ 
ing down somewhat more quick than 
in the ascension, 1 had also a few 
troubles; the sun-beams were acquir¬ 
ing additional vigour at my expense 
of moisture. Now a ram, bounding 
from its cavity beside some stones, 
made me start like Macbeth at Ban- 
quo’s ghost, 4 —the start theatric again 
repeated, by plovers wUirring up at 
my feet; now buzzed with flics, and 
stung by.gleds,—this excursion, like 
Wordsworth's, was most unpoetical, 
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just so as was the keen liavock which 
after it 1 made upon the ham and 
herrings at my good friend’s breakfast 
tabic. But who can endure to pace 
life round without 6ome variety,— 
some relief to that monotony of plea¬ 
sure which, through eveu a single 
day is apt to pall on the appetite. 1 
opine that the true pleasure, as well 
as the true philosophy, is to laugh at 
a disappointment when a toil has 
been engaged in its purchase. 

Our next movement was to attend 
divine service in the church of Mill- 
port, bituated by the town of that 
name in the larger of the two Cum- 
bray Islands. Mr P. kindly invited 
us to seats in hi? “ trim-built wher¬ 
ry,” y’clipcd “ the Cyclops,” which, 
under bis discreet pilotage at the 
helm, bore us across the water. The 
projecting ridge of rocks passed, wo 
are now m the little bay, fronting the 
clean, and, to all appearance, thriv¬ 
ing village. It is a pleasing object of 
contemplation to witness the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Island clad in jheir best, 
discarding the neighboming heights, 
upon the same errand as that on 
which we are now landing, namely, 
to forget for a while the cares ami 
anxieties, the pal try nothingness of 
the concerns of time, and to listen to 
and meditate upon these matters of 
moment, which concern us in an 
hereafter, beyond time’s bounds— 
scria mixta juris. 

After sermon, “ once more upon 
the waters,” and across again to 
Fairlie. The sun not yet long past 
meridian ascension,- his beams “ il¬ 
luminating the depths of the sea,”— 
hardly a breath of air until we re¬ 
pass the ridge, and no ripple upon 
the surface, we Jean over the side of 
the wherry, and gaze upon the fan¬ 
tastic marine plants and substances 
in the depth of fathoms below-—the 
sultry atmosphere, and the tempting 
clear waters, strongly inviting one to 
plunge for refreshment, ami to dive 
into the coral cells of old Father 
Neptune. 

Now landed, and once more under 
the hospitable roof of my excellent 
friend Mr K., wc there spent the 
evening (as directed by the parson) 
in more rational conversation than 
has been exhibited to thee, gentle 
reader, in some portions of tliis ar- ‘ 
tide. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture 
is announced to appear in a few days; 
and soon afterwards, No. I. of the “ Gar¬ 
dener’s Quarterly Register, and Magazine 
of Rural and Domestic Improvement,” 
to be continued quarterly. This work 
has been generally called for, and is in¬ 
tended to form a focus for gardening dis¬ 
cussion and gossip, acceptable to both 
practical men and amateurs. 

Dr Shearman is preparing for the press 
Practical Observations on the Nature, 
Causes, and Tieatment of Water in the 
Brain; viewing this affection as an acci¬ 
dental circumstance occurring in various 
inorbid conditions of the system, rather 
than as a distinct specific disease. 

In the press, in one volume 8vo., Sket¬ 
ches, Political, Geographical, and Statis¬ 
tical, of the united provinces of Rjo de la 
Plata, to which arc added a Description 
of the Mines in that country, and an Ap¬ 
pendix, concerning the Occupation of 
Montevide by the troops of Brazil and 
Portugal. 

Preparing for publication, and dedica¬ 
ted by permission to His Majesty, a series 
of sixty Engravings of Hanoverian and 
Saxon Scenery, from Drawings by Capt. 
Batty of the Grenadier Guards, F.R.S. 
The publication of these Views will be 
conducted on the same plan as those of 
the Rhine, &c., and the plates will be en¬ 
graved by the most eminent Artists. 
Wood-cut Vignettes will ornament the 
head of each Description, and the interest 
of the work wijl be enhanced by appro¬ 
priating for that purpose many of those 
views which, though not considered of 
sufficient interest for a copper-plate En¬ 
graving, will be valuable as extending the 
Illustrations of the Scenery of these coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr Thomas Roscoe will soon publish, 
in a Series of six volumes, the German 
Novelists. To be printed uniform with 
the Italian Novelists. < ■ 

Speedily will be published, the Holy 
War with Infidels, Papists, and Soci- 
nians { or Visions of Earth, Heaven, and 
Hell, and of the contending powers of 
Light and Darkness in the 19th century; 
by John Bunyan Redivivus. 

Dr Birkbcck has announced a Grand 
jHsplay of the Manufacturing and Me¬ 
chanic. Arts of the British Kingdom. It 
is Jo appear in Parts, appropriated to par- 
tlcular branches, and the Part Fftjj will 
appear in a few months. 

VOI.. XVII. ' ' ‘ 


A London Antiquary announces for 
publication, Chronicles of London Bridge, 
comprising a complete History of that 
Ancient Structure, from its earliest men¬ 
tion in the British Annals, traced through 
all its various destructions, re-ercctions, 
and numerous alterations, down to the 
laying of the first stone of the new Edi¬ 
fice, June 15, 1825. Compiled from the 
most authentic and valuable sources, both 
public and private, consisting of Char¬ 
ters, Ancient Histories, MS. Records, 
Original Drawings, Rare Prints and 
Books, and Official Papers and illus¬ 
trated with many highly-finished W6otl 
Engravings, by the first Artists. 

Mr Salame announces his oWn Life ; 
Or an account of his Travels and Adven¬ 
tures from the age of ten to thirty years, 
with various other subjects hitherto un¬ 
published. 

Mrs Hemans’ new volume of Poems, 
entitled the Forest Sanctuary, with Lays 
of other Lands, is just ready. 

The Gipsey, a Romance, by John 
Browning, Esq. from the German of 
Laun, will be published in a few days. 

Mr G. P. Scrope announces a Treatise 
on Volcanoes, arid their connection with 
the History of the Globe. 

The Life, Diary, and Correspondence 
of Sir W. Dugdale, by W. Hamper, Esq. 
F.S.A., will speedily be published. 

A Picturesque.and Topographical -Ac¬ 
count of Cheltenham and the Vicinity, 
by the Rev. T. A Fosbrooke, M. A., 
F.S.A., with an Account of the Waters, 
by John Foqbrooke, Surgeon, is nearly 
ready. 

Tile History of Rome, now first trans¬ 
lated from the,German of B. G. Niebuhr, 
is announced for publication. . 

Sir John Barrington’s Anecdotes, of 
Ireland will shortly be published. 

The First Number of the Pictorial Atlas 
of History, Chronology, and Geography, 
is just ready. 

Instructions for Cavalry Officers, trans¬ 
lated from the' Germetn of General Connt 
Bismark, by Captain L. Beamish, arc 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev; A. Law announces a History 
of Scotland, from the earliest period to 
the middle of the nhith century. 

Mr Crofton Croker has in the press a 
new series Of Mfy Legends. 

Dr Ainslie*ip!Sfateria Indica; or some 
account of thoifce articles which are em¬ 
ployed by the Hindoos, and other Eas¬ 
tern Nations, in their Megicine, Arts, 
F f 
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Agriculture, and Horticulture, is nearly 
ready. 

The “ Complete Servant” will ho ready 
in a few days. 

The Adventures of l’aiulurang Hurric, 
a Hindoo, designed to illustrate the man¬ 
ners and character of the natives of Ifin- 
doostan, but more particularly of the Mah- 
ratta tribes, will very shortly appear, in 
3 vols. 12ino. 

EDINBUKGH. 

A Treatise on Farm Book-Keeping ; 
by Alexander Trotter, Esq. of Drcghorn ; 
exemplified by the forms and accounts 
actually practised by the Author in the 
management of his Farm at Culuitou, 
near Edinburgh. 

Occasional Sermons ; by the Kev. Ro. 
bert Morehead, A.M. of Baliol College, 
Oxford, Junior Minister of St. Paul’s Cha¬ 
pel, York Place, Edinburgh. 

Sermons by the Rev. Robert Gordon, 
D.I)., Minister of Hope Park Chapel, 
Edinburgh. 

Preparing for the press, and will be 
printed as soon as an adequate number of 
Subscribers shall be obtained, the History 
of Scotland, from the earliest period to the 
middle of the ninth century. Being a 
Prize Essay, advertised by the Highland 
Society of London, “ On the Ancient 
History of the Kingdom of the Gaelic 
Scots, the Extent of their Country, Us 
I .aws, Population, Poetry, and Learning.” 
By the Rev. Alexander Law, A.M., 
of Clatt, Aberdeenshire, Correspondent 
Member of the Society of Scottish Anti¬ 
quaries. The Wor^pvill be handsomely 
printed in a demy octavo volume, and 
will contain at least 500 pages; price, to 
Subscribers, twelve shillings and sixpence, 
to be paid on delivery. %• Subscribers’ 
names will tie received by J. Duncan, and 
Hamilton & Adams, Paternoster Row; 
T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-Street; 
Rivingtons & Cochran, 148, Strand; 
Howell & Stewart, 295, Holborn, Lon¬ 
don; Bell & Bradfute, Adam Black, 
and W. & C. Tait, Edinburgh; Brown 
& Co. and George Clarke, Aberdeen; 
and R. M. Tims, Dublin: also by James 
Wyncss, Esq., Secretary to the Gaelic 
Society of London, 4, Little Tower- 
Street. 

It is proposed to produce, under the 
title Of JAXU3, an Annual Volume, form¬ 
ed in so fttr f upon the same general plan 
with those 1 imitations ,jpf the German 
“ Literary Almanacks,”&e. which have 
appeared within the last few years in Eng¬ 
land, but entirely ‘differing from any of 
these as to the character of its execution. 
At the name hints, this Work will present 
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its readers with glimpses both of the 
darker side of things and of the brighter 
one. Tales, original and translated, oc¬ 
casional Essays, popular Illustrations of 
History and Antiquities, Serious and Co¬ 
mic Sketches of Life and Manners—in 
Verse and in Prose—will make up the 
main body of the materials ; and each 
volume will, most probably, open or close 
with a brief, but comprehensive Essay on 
the Literary History of the previous year. 
The Editor has been fortunate enough to 
engage the steady and effectual xuppoit 
of several of the most distinguished Men 
of Letters in the country. The Volume 
for January 1826 will be ready for de¬ 
livery some weeks before the teimination 
of 1825. It will be a handsome, but 
closely-printed post 8vo, of from 450 to 
.500 pages ; and the price xvill not exceed 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 

William Douglas ; or, The Scotish Ex¬ 
iles. A Historical Novel. In 3 vols, 
12mo. 

Paul Jones; a Romance; By Allan 
Cunningham. In 3 vols. post 8\o. 

Popular Questions Popularly Treated. 
By Frederick Coventry, Esq. In one 
volume post 8vo. 

The Constitution of the Human Family; 
with the duties and advantages which aic 
involved in that singular Constitution. 
By Christopher Anderson. 

Jhe Contest of the Twelve Nations ; 
or, a Comparison of the Different Bases 
of human Character and Talent. 

Mathematical Tables ; containing Im¬ 
proved Tables of Logarithms of Numbcis, 
Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Se¬ 
cants, together with a number of others, 
useful in Practical Mathematics, Astio. 
nomy, Navigation, Engineering, and Bu¬ 
siness ; preceded by a copious Introduc¬ 
tion, embracing their Explanation, and 
Rules and Formula; for their application, 
with a Collection of appropriate Exercises. 
By William Galbraith, A.M., Lecturer on 
Mathematics, Edinburgh. In one vo¬ 
lume 8vo. 

The Magic Ring; a Romance, from 
the German of Frederick, Baron de la 
Motte Fouqu6. In 3 vols. I2mo. 

The History of Scotland ; compiled 
from the most Authentic Documents, for 
the Use of Schools. In one Volume 12mo. 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. 

A Guide to the Temple of Science; 
or, Recreations in Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, Arts, Manufac¬ 
tures, and Miscellaneous Literature, in¬ 
tended fur the Instruction and Amuse¬ 
ment of the general Reader; with nu¬ 
merous Engravings illustrative of the 
Work. 

A New Edition of Virgil, for the use 
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of Schools ; with English Notes. By John 
Hunter, LL.D., Professor of Humanity 
in the University of St. Andrew’s, &c. 


MONTHLY LIST OF 


LONDON. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Scientific Gazette ; with Engrav¬ 
ings. 4to. Is. 

The Art of Improving the Voice and 
Ear, and of increasing their Musical 
Powers, on Philosophical Principles. Post 
8 vo. 8s. 

Taylor’s Household Furniture. 4to. 
X. 2 ii 2s. 

A Series of Tables, in which the Weights 
and Measures of France are reduced to 
the English Standard. By the late C. K. 
Sanders. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, or 8s. Gd. 
half-bound. 

Notes to assist the Memory, in various 
Sciences. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Art of Preserving the Hair, on 
Philosophical Principles. Post 8vo. 7s. 

JSIOORAPHY. 

Yates’s Life oftChamberlain. By F. A. 
Coxe. 8 vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Life of John Sharp, D. D. Lord 
Archbishop of York. Collected from his 
Diary, Letters, and several other authen¬ 
tic Testimonies. By lus Son, Thomas 
Sharp„D.D. 2 vols. Rvo. £.lnls. 

Memoir of the late John Bowdler, Esq. 
To which is added, some Account of the 
late Thomas Bowdler, Esq., Editor of 
the Family Shakespeare. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Hitson’s Life of King Arthur. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 

Memoirs of P. L. H. Clery, formerly 
Valet de Chnmbre of the Duchess D’An- 
goulcme, and Brother of Clery, Valet de 
Chambre of Louis XVI.; with Portraits 
of the two Brothers. 2 vols. 8vo. £.1 a 5s. 

The Private Memoirs of Madame Du 
I Li asset. Lady's Maid to Madame de 
Pompadour. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The War in the Peninsula; or, Recol¬ 
lections of the eventful Life uf a Soldier. 
12mo. 5s. fid. 

Memoirs of the Countess dc Genlis, 
Vols. III. and IV. 16s.; French, 14s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Conspirua, containing a Selec¬ 
tion of the most Ornamental Flowering, 
Hardy, Exotic, and Indigenous Trees, 
Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants; the Bo¬ 
tanical Characters according to Linnqtusp 
and Particulars of Treatment, &c. By 
Itichard Morris, F.L.S., containing four 
'coloured Delineations, drawn and engrav¬ 
ed hy Wm. Clark. Royal Bvo., Number I. 
3s. fid. (to be continued monthly). 


of New Publications. 

Lessons, adapted to the Capacities of 
Children ; with a Vocabulary. By George 
Fulton. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Floral Emblems. By H. Phillips, F. L. 
and F.H.S., with plates; plain, £'. In Is.; 
coloured, X.In 10s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Odes of Anacreon ; with the Frag¬ 
ments of Sappho and Alcaeus. Literally 
translated into English Prose. By T. 
Orger, LL.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Plutus, or the God of Riches; a Co¬ 
medy of Aristophanes. Translated in 
Verse, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By E. F. J. Carrington, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

_ 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Children of C. B. Calmady, Esq. 
Engraved by.F. C. Lewis, from a Draw¬ 
ing by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. Prints, 
10s. fid.; proofs, £.lnls. 

The Study of a Lady. By the same, 
from a Drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, 
A.R.A. 10s. Gd.; proofs, 15s.; tinted, 
15s. 

The Village School ip an Uproar. En¬ 
graved by C. Turner, from H- Richter. 
Prints, £.1 nil n6d.; proofs, £.S«3s. 

The Kent Indiaman on Fire in the Bay 
of Biscay. Painted and engraved by W. 
Daniell, R.A. Prints, £.lnls.; coloured, 
X.1 ii 5s. 

The Children in the Wood. Engraved 
by W. Greatbatch, after J. M, Benwell. 
Prints, 10s. 6d.; proofs, £.In Is. 

The Lady’s Last Stake. Engraved hy 

F. Cheeseuian, ftom the celebrated Pic¬ 
ture by Hogarth. Prints, £.lullnfid.; 
proofs, £.3 n 3s. 

Goat-herds in the Campagna of Rome. 
Engraved by C. Turner, ftom a Picture 
by C. D. Eastlake. Prints, 10s. 6d.; 
proofs, 15s. 

Views in the South of France, chiefly 
on the Rhone, No. VI., which completes 
the Work. Engrayed by W. B. Cooke, 

G. Cooke, an<J J. C. Allen, firoift Draw, 
ings by P. Dewint, after the original 
Sketches by J. Hughes* A.Af. cf Oriel 
College, Oxford- Royal 4to., 8s. fid.; 
India.paper proofs, imperial 4to., 12s. fid. 

The Golden Age.. Engraved by W. 
Ward, jun. from a Picture by J. Jackson, 
Esq. R.A. Print*, 6s.; proofs, 12s. 

Venus nqd id. Painted by jR. 
Westall, Esq. engraved by G. 

Killaway. Prints;*4s.; proofs, 7s. fid. * 
The Frosty Moniipg. Painted by 
M. W. Sharp, Esq.'; engraved by C. 
Turner, Esq- Prints, 7s. fid, j proofs, 15s.' 
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Monthly Liit oj New Publications. 


lirSTOUY. 

Lingatd’s History of England. 4to. 
Vol. VI. £.l»15s.; 8vo., Vols. IX. and 
X. £.l»4s. 

A Synopsis of the Peerage of England; 
exhibiting, under alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment, the Date of Creation, Descent, and 
Present State, of every Title of Peerage. 
By N. H. Nicholas, Esq. 2 vols. royal 
18mo. 18s. 

The State of the Jews in the Beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. Translated 
from :ne Dutch of M. Paul Van Hemert, 
by L. Jackson. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Fo¬ 
reigner in England and Scotland. 2 vols. 
8vo. £.1 ii,5s. 

MEDICINE. 

Mayo’s Dissections. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Ryland on Diseases ofthc Chest. ISmo. 
2s. 6d. 

Wcllbank on, Syphilis. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

’ Practical Remarks upon Indigestion ; 
particularly as connected with Bilious and 
Nervous Afl'ections of the Head and other 
Parts. By J. Howship. 8vo. 7s. 

Kittp’s Essays and Letters. 12 mo. 4s. 

Observations on Gout, Critical and 
Pathological; with Practical Remarks on 
the Injurious Use of Colchicum, and on 
Diet. By A. Rennie, Surgeon. 8vo. 
5s. Gd. 

Practical Observations on certain Pa- 
thological Relations which exist between 
the Kidneys and other Organs of the Hu- 
man Body, especially the Brain, Mucous 
Membranes, and Liver. By J. Fosbrooke, 
Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Duty and Advantage of Early Rising. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Every Man his Own Broker. 3s. 6d. 

Reviews. By the Rev. R. Hall. 8vo. 

5s. ' . 

NOVELS, BCMANCES, &C. 

Tales. By an Unwilling Author. 2 
vols. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

The Travellers ; a Tale, illustrative of 
the Manners, Customs, and Superstitions 
of Modern Greece. By T. T. C, Ken¬ 
drick. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s, boards. 

A Tale of Paraguay. By R. Southey, 
LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Matilda ; a Talc of the Day. Post 8 vo. 
10s. 6d- . . 

A Father’s Love and a Woman’s 
Friendship. By H. B. Mosse. 5 vols. 
£.1«1 Os. 

The Moor, a Poem- r By Lord Porches- 
ter. 8vo. 14s. 

jpoetbt. 

The Poetical Works, the Correspon¬ 
dence, and other Prose Pieces of Anna 
. Laetitia Barbauld. With a Memoir. By 
Lucy Aikin. 2, vols. 8yo. £.ln4s. 


QAug . 

Sonnets, Recollections of Scotland, and 
other Poems. Post 8vo. 9s. 

The Pleasures of Home; the Voyage 
of Life, an Allegorical Poem ; and other 
Pieces. 5s. 

Lays of the Minnesingers, or German 
Troubadours of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 8vo. 14s. 

The Rising Village, a Poem. By Oliver 
Goldsmith, u Descendant of the Family 
of the Author of “ The Deserted Village.” 
2s. 6d. 

The Country Vicar ; the Bride of 
Thrybergh, and other Poems. Foolscap 
8vo. 6s. 

The Troubadour; Poetical Sketches of 
Modern Pictures, and Historical Sket¬ 
ches. By L. E. I.., author of the “ Iin- 
provisatricc.” 12mo. 8s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Practical Inquiry into the Number, 
Means of Employment, and Wages of 
Agricultural Labourers. By the Rev. 

D. Brererton, A.M. 8vo. 3s. 

The Marauder. Two familiar Epistles 
in Verse, upon Irish Affairs, and particu¬ 
larly the recent Parliamentary Discussions. 
8vo. 2s. • 

Absenteeism. By Lady Morgan. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Considerations on Negro Slavery ; with 
authentic Reports illustrative of the actual 
condition of the Negroes in Demerara, 
&c. By Alexander M‘Donnell, Esq. 
8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Milton on Christian Doctrine. Demy 
4to. £.2m10s. ; royal 8vo. £.5. Latin 
and English. 

The Semi-sceptic, or the Common 
Sense of Religion Considered. By the 
Rev. J. T. James, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of St. David’s, on a Passage of the Second 
Symbolum Antiochenum of the Fourth 
Century. By Thomas Burgess, D.D. Hvo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Literal Translation of the Book of 
Psalms, .solely upon the authority of Park- 
hurst. 8vo. 

A Course of Nine Sermons, intended to 
illustrate some of the Leading Truths 
contained in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. F. Close. 12mo. 
5s. 

The Theology of the Early Patriarchs, 
illustrated by an t Appeal to subsequent 
Farts of the Holy Scriptures, in it Series 
of Letters to a Friend. By the Rev. 
Thomas T. Biddulph, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£.1 n Is. 

The Gradual Development of the Of-'' 
fice, Titles, and Character of Christ in the 
Prophets, a Proof of their Inspiration. 
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By Allen Cooper, A.M. of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

Seventeen Sermons. By the Rev. Hugh 
M'Neile, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

. TOPOGRAPHY. 

Leigh’s New rocket Road-Book of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. New 
Edition. 8s. ; with maps, 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Historical and Descriptive Narrative 
of Twenty Years’ Residence in South 
America ; containing Travels in Arauco, 
Chile, Peru, and Columbia. By W. B. 
Stevenson. 3 vols. 8vo. £.2»2s. 

Narrative of a Visit to Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, and the Sandwich Islands, during 
the years 1821 and 1822, &c. By G. F. 
Mathison, Esq. 9vo. 14s. 

The English in Italv. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
£.1 ii 10s, 

EDINBURGH. 

The Host-Office Annual Directory for 
1825-26. 5s. 

Specimens of the Novelists and Ro¬ 
mances, witli Critical and Biographical 
Notices. 12mo. 8s. 

The Pleasure Tours in Ireland ; with 
a Map, an Itinerary on a new plan, and 
a Dedication to the Booksellers in the 
Kingdom of Ireland. By John Thomson, 
Esq. 10s. 6d. half bound in red. 

The Scottish Tourist and Itinerary; 
or, a Guide to the Scenery and Antiquities 
of Scotland and the Western Islands. 
With a description of the Principal Steam- 
Boat Tours ; illustrated by Maps and 
Views. 8s. Boards. Os. bound in red. 

Lothian’s Plan of the City of Edin¬ 
burgh. 8s. (id. in a case, coloured. 

A New Guide to Edinburgh, with' a 
Plan of the City ; to which is added, a 
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Sketch of the Pleasure Tours, illustrated 
by Engravings. Second Edition, improv¬ 
ed. 3s. 6d. hoards. 

A Guide to the Pleasure Tours in 
Scotland, with a Map, and six Charts of 
the Steam and Canal Boats, Edinburgh 
and London Smacks. 

Biographia Presbytcriana, No. V. 3s. 

Report of the Directors of the Edin¬ 
burgh Academy, to the Proprietors of the 
Academy, at their General Meeting on 
4th July 1825. Is. 

An Essay on the Authenticity of Os- 
sianVI’oems. By Donald Campbell, Lieu¬ 
tenant on the half pay of the 57tli Regt. 
2s. 

Remarks on Fiar Prices and Produce 
Rents. By John Hugh M‘Lean, Esq. 
Advocate. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Dairy Breed of Cows, 
and Dairy Husbandry ; with an account 
of the Lanarkshire Breed of llorses, &c. 
By William Alton, Esq. 6s. fid. 

On the Nobility of the British Gentry, 
or the Political Ranks and Dignities of 
the British Empire, compared with those 
on the Continent. By Sir James Lau¬ 
rence, Knight of Malta. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 7s. 6d. 

The Dumfries Monthly Magazine, No. 
I. Is. fid. 

Statements relative to the Pauperism 
of the Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, from 1814 
to 1825. By the Rev. Thomas Easten, 
A.M. 12mo. 3s. fid. 

An Historical Account of the Family 
of Frisel, or Frazer, particularly Frazer 
of Lovat; embracing various Notices, il¬ 
lustrative of National Customs and Man¬ 
ners, from original and authentic sour¬ 
ces ; Correspondence of the celebrated 
Simon Lord-Lovat, neves before printed. 
By John Anderson, W. S. 4to. 15a. 


, MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

France.— -On the 1st inst. the Duke 
of Angouleine received a rich sword and 
cap ftom the Pope, blessed and consecra¬ 
ted by his own hand, in commemoration 
of the wisdom and humanity of his con¬ 
duct while in Spain. 

A report, which originated with tha 
German papers, has of late given rise to 
,.,,a good deal of speculation in the French 
and London journals, namely, that the 
French Government has taken a definitive 
resolution to recognise the independence 
of Hayti. A negotiation took place last 
summer between France and commission¬ 


ers appointed to treat on this subject by 
the President Boyer, which was abruptly 
broken oiF, on, the ground of a demand 
on the part of the King of France to re¬ 
tain the exterior sovereignty of the French 
part of Hayti. It is now said that Vil- 
lele, anxious to precure money to assist 
in the completion of his financial schemes, 
has signified a willingness to accede, for 
a sum of money, the acknowledgment 
which the people of Hayti arc so anxious 
to obtain. The terms on which the 
French Government is said to be on the 
point of granting this Acknowledgment 
is the payment of 50,000,000 francs 
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(£.2,083,333) in specie, and ‘>0,000,000 
in West-India produce (£.3,750,000), 
making in all very neatly six millions 
sterling. It is not possible, however, to 
suppose that Boyer would consent to an 
arrangement so ruinous, without some 
adequate advantage conceded to his 
country. That the recognition is not an 
adequate advantage appears plain, for it 
is not easy to see what additional benefit 
would be conferred upon St. Domingo by 
it, or how it would make the citizens of 
Hayti richer or more powerful. If any 
thing else were necessary to show the 
groundlessness of the repoit, it might be 
urged that the Drapcan Diane, a news, 
paper, the property of which is* said to 
belong almost wholly to Vtllele, treats 
the supposition as not worthy to be enter¬ 
tained for a moment. 

Several villages in Fiance have lately 
been ravaged and nearly destroyed by 
conflagrations, to which no particular 
cause has been assigned. A more violent 
one than any of the others broke out last 
week at the hamlet of Tille, near Beau- 
vais, in the department of Oise. The 
whole village consisted of 150 houses, of 
which not less than 78 have been levelled 
with the ground, and 100 families have 
been ruined m the course of a few hours. 
Had not the fire commenced at the mid¬ 
dle of the v dlage, the whole would have 
licen destroyed, as the flames were carried 
down by the wind from house to house, 
till all those in its course were entirely 
consumed. The small-pox is committing 
such dreadful ravages at Lyons, that it 
has been proposed to hojst a black flag on 
every infected house, and to prevent all 
communications between them. 

The heat in Paris has been excessive, 
and disease prevalent and fatal, chiefly 
amongst children, owing, it is said, to the 
immoderate use of fruit, chiefly cherries, 
which are almost the only food - of the 
younger nnd working classes at this sea- 
soil in France. The glass on Friday was 
at 27 degrees Reaumur, making about 
95 Fahrenheit. 

Duel .—The following short account of 
a duel between General Gourgaud and 
General Segur, the author of an able 
work on the expedition to Moscow, is 
taken from a Paris Paper- 

“ Paiis, July Hi.—General Count Se¬ 
gur, feeling himself offended by the per¬ 
sonalities contained in the work of Gene- 
i al Gourgaud, has tlemanded satisfaction 
of him. Yesterday, the gendarmerie pre¬ 
vented the duel, but it has taken place 
to-day. General Courgaud had for his, 
seconds General Count Pajol, and Cpionel 
Duchamp; those who accompanied Count 
Scgut were General Count Lobou and 


General Count Dejean, both of them for¬ 
merly aidcs-de-camps to Bonaparte. M. 
do Segur first received a slight wound in 
the arm ; M. de Gourgaud then received 
one in the body. The seconds then de¬ 
cided unanimously that the combat was 
finished, and that the affair should not be 
carried any farther. 

Spain.— The King of Spain, it ap¬ 
pears, has been indulging in a new freak, 
—that is, Ije has adopted a soothing sys¬ 
tem towards his subjects ; and has- com¬ 
menced it by banishing Quesada and 
others of the apostolic junta fiom the 
capital. The new minister of war, the 
Marquis of Zambrono, is represented as 
n man of great firmness, and a staunch 
friend of absolute monarchy. The late 
Viceroy of Peru, La Serna, and General 
Canterac, have arrived at Madrid, and, 
contrary to all expectation, been well re¬ 
ceived. 

Accounts from Cadiz to the 14lh ult. 
state that the Spanish Government has¬ 
tens the equipment of the 3000 men for the 
expedition to the Havannah, which is to 
sail from that port. The Government fur¬ 
nish only the arms for these troops. 1 heir 
clothing, transports, and provisions, are 
to be supplied by a private company. 

It appears, from the French papas, 
and from private accounts, that the 
French flag has usurped authority in mat¬ 
ters ,of international communication at 
Cadiz, an attempt having been made, on 
the part of a French vessel off Cadiz, to 
prevent the entrance of his Majesty’s fri¬ 
gate Active before it had performed qua¬ 
rantine. The commander of the frigate, 
on being challenged, replied, that as lie 
was coming into u Spanish port, he vv ould 
recognise no flag but that of the Spanish 
nation. When the English packet arriv¬ 
ed, the captain of the Active went along¬ 
side of her in his boat, and upon this the 
captain of a French brig on duty at the 
mouth of the bay, sent a message, asking 
w ho had the temerity to hoard an Eng¬ 
lish packet without his leave ? The an¬ 
swer returned was, that “ The command¬ 
ing officer of his Britannic Majesty’s fri- 
gate Active, agreeably to, and in confor¬ 
mity with, Admiralty orders, baked to 
board his Majesty’s packet, and would 
every other English vessel which should 
enter the Bay of Cadiz during her stay 
there, whether it should or should not be 
agreeable to the French commander.” 
The private accounts say the French touk 
offence at this, and say they will put u|> . 
no longer with such insults, but that their 
orders must be implicitly obeyed. “ This 
language,” says the London Courier, “ if 
used, must have originated in the irrita¬ 
tion of the moment; and wc have no 
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doubt the French (•inurnment will bo 
toady to give every amicable explanation 
upon a question which, it is obvious, if 
not put under a proper basis, may give 
rise to many embarrassing occurrences.” 

Portugal —Lisbon Gazettes to the 
3d instant arrived on Saturday. They 
contain a Royal Decree, in which, with 
the exception of a few of the ringleaders, 
who are banished, the King pardons the 
parties concerned in the disorders of the 
28th February and 30th April last year. 
It is introduced by a preamble, in which 
his Majesty describes the conflicting sen¬ 
sations he experiences from his natural 
tendency to mercy, and the grave reflec¬ 
tions which oppose themselves to permit¬ 
ting crime to pass unpunished. 

Austria _.The Austrian Observer of 

the lfith contains the convention between 
the Kmperor of Austria and the King of 
the Two Sicilies, for prolonging the stay 
of part of the Austrian troops in the 
kingdom of Naples till the end of March 
1827. 

Prince Gustavus, son of the Ex-King 
of Sweden, is appointed Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel of the Emperor of Austria’s own regi¬ 
ment of 1 lulans. A report is in circulation 
that the young Prince will be proposed 
to (ill a new throne, to be founded in 
G reecc. 

Italy — Wot at Pavia —On Thurs¬ 
day evening, June 23, towards seven 
o’clock in the evening, eight students 
marched into the town surrounded by 
Tyrolean soldiers and gendarmes. At 
the sight the inhabitants of the town and 
students collected from all parts. The 
pusoners were conducted to the police, 
and a great number of students assembled 
to know the cause of the arrest of their 
companions. It was then ascertained 
that the only crime these young men had 
been guilty of was having bathed in a for¬ 
bidden place. The trifling nature of the 
crime, forming a strong contrast with the 
barbarity of the treatment, produced gen- 
oral indignation, and the people cried from 
all sides, “ Set them at liberty — It is in¬ 
famous !” The military and the police 
placed themselves at the doors of the Pre¬ 
fecture to impose on the people by their 
array ; but the riot increased, and in spile 
of the efforts of the professors to restore 
culmness among the students, they could 
not succeed. As the night advanced, the 
people collected from all sides, and the 
|>olice soldiers loaded their muskets. The 
students not being terrified at this, march, 
cd on the guard, who made a passage 
through them with their sabres and bayo- 
’ nets. The students threw stones at thg 
soldiers, and attacked them with the 
benches of the neighbouring cofl'cc-houses. 


The prefect llnga//i then commanded the 
soldiers to lire. Two muskets were ac¬ 
cordingly fired, but no pci son was wound¬ 
ed. Another discharge then took place, 
and a student of the name of Guerra was 
killed. At the same moment the soldiers 
retreated into the Prefecture, and, shut¬ 
ting the door behind them, left only a 
space through which they could (ire at 
the students, who continued to collect a- 
bout the spot. The soldiers continued 
to fire from the windows, killed some 
individuals, and wounded a great many, 
anil at length the disorder ceased. Three 
students were killed, as well as a child ; 
the number of wounded is very consider- 
able, but is not accurately known. Every 
body who could escape left the city, or 
took refuge in their houses.-— Constitu- 
tionnel. 

Greece.— -We are sorry to state, that 
the news from Greece are very unfavour¬ 
able. Letters from Xante and Trieste 
say, that the Egyptian army is strong 
enough to march through the interior of 
the Morea to Patras, and fhat it is to be 
farther strengthened by additional bodies 
of troops from Egypt. Violent dissensions, 
it is said, rage among the Greek chiefs; 
and some accounts state, that Colocotroni 
lias beheaded Mavrocordatos. In London, 
the Deputies are on the worst terms with 
the Greek Committee, of whom they 
have conceived a most unreasonable jea¬ 
lousy. Mr Buckingham, whose zeal 
never slackens in a good cause, has offer¬ 
ed to the Committee to go out on a mis¬ 
sion to the Greek Government at his own 
expense, if it is thought that his exertions 
can be of any service. As a counterpoise 
to these painful tidings, it is right to 
mention, that no doubt exists as to the 
naval victories which late accounts state 
the Greeks to have gained. The follow¬ 
ing has been received by the Greek De¬ 
puties :— E.itiact of jin official Proclama¬ 
tion of the Greek Government. —Thanks 
to God ! The enemy’s licet, that made its 
apjiearance off Cape d’Oro, threatened so 
much to attack the islands of Hydra and 
Spezzia, that the Government thought it 
necessary to Older the troops that were 
at Napoli di Romania to be sent there, 
In order to defend this bulwark of our in¬ 
dependence. The aforesaid fleet, consist¬ 
ing of 100 sail, between men -of. war and 
transports, and which was carrying troops 
and all kinds of war ammunition and 
provisions, in order to effect the ruin of 
Greece, hus been completely defeated by 
our brave sailors off Cape d’Oro and An¬ 
dros, between the 20th and 21st of May 
O. S. The proud Capitan Pacha sue* 
ceeded with much difficulty in effecting 
his escape with only twenty-seven ships, 
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Mill followed by the second division of 
the Greek fleet under Saetoury. The 
Admiral’s -ship, which was the largest 
amongst the enemy’s licet, was burnt; 
but the Capitan Pacha w as not found on 
board, he knowing by experience that the 
Greeks attacked genet ally the ship on 
board of which he was. Another frigate, 
of a smaller dimension, has also been 
burnt in the engagement : and several 
other men-of-war, having been dispersed 
and chased by the Greeks, ran ashore on 
the islands of Syra and Tyros. A great 
number of transports had been captured 
and brought in to the islands of Hydra 
and Spezzia. The Admiral Miaulis, in¬ 
formed at Milos of the glorious engage¬ 
ment of Saetoury, hastened to the spot 
in pursuit of the rest of the enemy’s ileet, 
which it was fully anticipated would have 
met the same fate. 

It r ssi a.— St. Fein .shutgh, June 15._ 

His Majesty the Emperor has been pleas¬ 
ed to tesolve that our Ambassador to the 
Papal See shall distribute the sum of 5000 
i utiles annually among the best of our 
young artists studying at Rome. They 
are to copy the best paintings of the 
Roman schools. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico —A vessel which arrived at 
New Orleans on the lflth May,from Al¬ 
varado, brings the following information: 
—A body of Mexican troops stationed at 
the Island of Sacrilicios, mutinied on the 
30th ult. and put all their officers to 
death. The Mexican general in the 
neighbourhood of Vera Cruz lost no time 
in inarching against the mutineers, who 
had hoisted the Spanish flag. They weTe 
compelled to surrender. Twenty of the 
ringleaders were executed the first day, 
and other executions had followed. 

• Mexican papers to the 21st of May 
have teen received, which contain the 
speech of the President on closing the 
sittings of the Supreme Congress. It is 
interesting, as it announces, with feelings 
of great satisfaction, the sanction given 
by Congress to the commercial treaty 
with Great Ilritain. 

Peru.— General Olaneta, who held 
out for Ferdinand after the defeat of Can- 
terae and Lacerna, was routed Gy the 
Republican General Sucre early in March. 
This event will liberate the whole of Up¬ 
per Peru, the only spot in the new Con¬ 
tinent where a remnant of the Spanish 
jKiwer existed. Valdez, one of Canterac’s 
officers, is said to have still a small force 
under him, but it is too trifling to retard 
in any material degree the triumph of the 
independent cause. Some accounts : ay 
that Olnneta was killed| others that he 
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escaped; hut of the fact of his defeat 
there can lie no doubt, for the intelligence 
has arrived both from Colombia and B"e- 
nos Ayres, and through the latter channel 
it comes in an official fonn. The Inde¬ 
pendents now occupy I,a Paz and Potosi, 
the two most considerable towns in Up¬ 
per Peru, and feel tlieir power so securely 
established, that the tiade wijh the pro¬ 
vinces of La Plata has been rc-ojiened. 

Advices from Bogota, dated early in 
May, mention an extraordinary rumour 
having reached that place, of an atiocious 
attempt to assassinate the illustrious Bo¬ 
livar, in Lima. The detoil states the at¬ 
tempt w'as made as Bolivar was proceed¬ 
ing to a ball, or some public entertain¬ 
ment, accompanied by M. Monteagudo, 
Secretary to the Congress. The President 
escaped the blow,, but the latter met the 
daggers of the assassins, and is said to 
have expired of his wounda the same 
night. On the ensuing morning a procla¬ 
mation was issued, ottering a large reward 
for the discovery of the murderers; and 
an inhabitant of Lima, whose trade was 
a cutler, came forward, and stated, that 
he had recently had three poniards to 
sharpen, from a black man of suspicious 
character, and it was then ascertained 
that by one of these weapons M. Montca- 
Kudo had fallen. Instant orders were 
given, in consequence, to assemble all 
the blacks in the great square of Lima, 
where they were passed, in succession, 
before the cutler, and lie recognised the 
negro for whom the poniards were whet¬ 
ted, and who, it is added, was forthwith 
seized, and disclosed the whole atrocious 
plot. Several of the first residents in 
Lima are stated to have teen implicated, 
but Rodil was the principal instigator. No 
information has readied us of any mea¬ 
sures by the Government consequent oil 
the discovery of this infernal conspiracy. 

Brazil. —An insurrection has broken 
out at Maldonado, in the South of Brazil. 
It is not very certain what the objects of 
the insurgents are; but the probability 
is, that they are discontented with the 
Imperial regime, and wish to assimilate 
their government to the Republican mo¬ 
dels around them. Republicanism is in¬ 
deed advancing rapidly to a complete 
ascendancy in the New World. The last 
intelligence Irom Mexico states, that a- 
mong other reforms there, the Legislature 
had abolished all titles of nobility. With¬ 
out entering into the abstract question as 
to the utility of a privileged and titled or¬ 
der, w& may say with confidence, that, 
looking to the state of society, and the 
distribution of property in the New* 
World, hereditary distinctions have no 
natural foundation there, and no single 
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advantage to recommend them ; and that 
tiom the progress of things they would 
most probably have sunk into oblivion, 
without any formal enactment. The per- 
l'ect and beautiful democracy of the Unit¬ 
ed States, which has sprung naturally out 
ot the state of society, and is now looked 
to as a standard by all the new republics, 
has m this respect conferred inestimable 
advantages upon the Western World. 

United States.— A terrible storm of 
wind was experienced in several of the 
States on tli« IStli May, which blew 
down many treps, and at New York some 
vessels went on shore. In I.uking county, 
Ohio, a small town was prostrated, and 
several persons killed. In Wayne, Law¬ 
rence, and Sandy townships, the hail and 
wind were tremendous. In Zoar, not a 
tiled roof escaped destruction. In the 
south-east part of Stalk county the effects 
were most distressing; houses and barns, 
timber, See. wero prostrated, and horses, 
cal tic, and sheep, were killed, but no 
person seriously injured. It is also stated, 
that a village of twenty houses, in Knox 
county, was entirely blown down, and- 
several persons killed. 

Mr Dirk beck, the author of a book of 
travels in tfie United States, and known 
as an emigrant to Illihois, was lately 
drowned on his way home from Mr 
Owen’s settlement, at Harmony. The 
Backwoodsmen, it is said, had given him 
the name of “ Emperor of the Prairies,” 
in consequence of his buying 16,000 acres 
of public land at one purchase. 

iU<i!nn:Ms, June 30—Captain Brothers, 
of the schooner Eagle, from Matanzas, 
infouns, that intelligence was received 
hoie on the afternoon of the 16th instant, 
that the negroes on several of the princi¬ 
pal plantations in the p.trtido of St. Jose, 
about twenty miles from Matanzas, had 
revolted, and murdered the proprietors 
1 hereof in the most shocking and cruel 
manner. Immediately ott the receipt of 
this melaiK holy intelligence, the Governor 
despatched a large body of troops to quell 


them. Captain D. says, that the latest 
advices Iroin them, just prior to his sail¬ 
ing, stated, that they were pretty well 
subdued, after killing about 60 or 70 of 
them. The whole number collected was 
said to be about 300. They killed about 
Ij or 20 whites, including one female, 
principally foreigners. Whole families 
were flocking into the city for safety. 

IlAVTi —By the way of the United 
States, very important intelligence has 
been received from Ilayti. The President 
Boyer has determined that no political 
agent shall proceed to France to treat for 
the recognition of the independence of St. 
Domingo," unless fin assurance is first re¬ 
ceived that he will be treated with due 
honours, and that his mission shall lie at¬ 
tended with every prospect, of success. 
The invitation, and the assurance of the 
honourable reception, must come from the 
French Government. An official com¬ 
munication to this effect has been trans¬ 
mitted to Paris. • 

ASIA- • 

East Indies.— Official despatches 
have arrived from India, containing un¬ 
looked-for and highly-gratifying intelli¬ 
gence. After a series of stockade fighting, 
in which the Company’s troops were uni¬ 
formly successful, Rungporc, the capital 
of the kingdom of Assam, surrendered to 
the British*arms. Assam is the north- 
most state of the dominions «f his Bur¬ 
mese Majesty, by whom it was conquered 
so lately as 1890; and its inhabitants 
have long wished for an opportunity to 
emancipate themselves from his tyrannic 
sway. They have now become our allies ; 
and, besides, the Siamese, another con- 
-quered nation, have signified their deter¬ 
mination to revolt, and join the British 
standard. The advance of the troops 
from Rangoon was fixed for the 15th of 
February. A small body was to move 
in advance, in expectation of being joined 
by the Pcguers, who also had deserted 
the Burmese in great numbers. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


IlonsF. of Common's —June 2.— Mr 
Brougham presented petitions from Mid- 
Lothian and East-Lothian, Scotland, a* 
gaiiiit the renewal of the Combination 
Laws. The Honourable Member also 
presented a petition from the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Southern Districts of Edin¬ 
burgh against the Leith Docks Bill. t 
Mr Brougham presented a petition from 
Mr Carlile and live other persons, now in 
Dorchester and other gaols for irreligious 
vox,, xvn. 


libels, praying the introduction of a Jaw 
for the protection of freedom of inquiry. 
Mr Secretory Peel said that the publica¬ 
tions here prosecuted were of an indecent 
character. Sir F. Burdett declared that 
he could not comprehend on what rational 
ground such prosecutions proceeded; if 
Mr Carlile hail been left alone, he would 
not. have been half so powerful. The pe¬ 
tition was ordered to be printed. 

Mr Wodehouse moved, that an humble 

Gg 
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address he jnesented to 11 1 -> Majesty, 
praying him to cause instiactions to he 
given to his. Consuls at ioieign ports to 
give their particular attention to the prici 
of foreign corn, and to transmit to this 
country icturns of the pi ices of such corn ; 
and that all such account of corn so trans¬ 
mitted should state the pi ices free on 
board ; also the quantity ol corn grana- 
jied, together with the peculiarities of ex¬ 
changes. 

The Attorney General moved for leave 
to hung in a Hill to repeal the act gener¬ 
ally called the Bubble Act,” on the 
ground that it was k ‘ itniiiUlU^ iMc.” 
la ace was given to bring in the Bill. 

Cpon the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the House resolved itself 
into a committee upon the Judges’ Salaries 
Bill. Mr Scarlett moved that the salary 
of the Lord Chief Justice he £.12,000 
per annum. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer and Mr Peel advocated the sum 
of £.10,000 per annum, which he consi- 
dered a liberal salary to the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. The sum 
ot £. 10,000 was then agreed to without a 
division. On the motion of the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer that £.500 u-ycar 
be added to the retired allowance of the 
Puisne Judges, Mr Williams proposed 
that the retired allowances for the Puisne 
Judges should he £.3.500 per annum, in¬ 
stead of £.3100, which, after a few words 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Peel, and Mr Denman, was agreed 
to. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then proposed, that those for the Master of 
the Bolls, the Vice-Chancellor, the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, should he 
£.3750, which was agreed to. These of¬ 
ficers must serve i.5 years, according to a 
former Act of Parliament, before they can 
retire on their allowances. 

The Bill for granting an .additional in¬ 
come to the Duchess of Kent was next 
re id a second time, with perfect unani¬ 
mity ; hut on that resecting the Duke 
of Cumberland, a division took place, 
when tile second reading was carried by 
a majority of 50 to 18. 

On the motion of Mr J. P. Grant, the 
Wrongous Imprisonment (Scotland) Bill 
went through a committee of the w hole 
House. The report was ordered to be 
taken into consideration to-morrow fort¬ 
night. * 

Mr C. Grant moved the first reading of 
the Bill for building courts and offices of 
justice in Scotland. Head a first time, 
and ordered to lie read a second lime on 
Monday. 

3.*—On the farther coimdcration of the 
report of the Edinburgh W atcr Works Bill, 
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moved by Mr II. Drummond, Mr J. P. 
Grant said, be objected to the measure, 
and should move, that the report be re¬ 
sumed this day six months. Sir H. Fer¬ 
guson opposed the Bill, and thought it a 
great violation of private property* Leith 
could be supplied with wholesome water 
much sooner than ivy passing tin's Bill. 
Sir J. Marjonhnnks said, that cxeilion 
and industry wcie only wanted to sup¬ 
ply Edinburgh and Leith with excellent 
water, lie thought there was no neces¬ 
sity for tins measure. Mr J. Smith 
said, that he had no doubt Edinburgh 
would inciease in population, such'was 
the beauty ol its situation and the value 
of the society. lie should assiucdly 
support the Bill, 8ir J. Yorkt said, that, 
whenever the population of Kdinbuigh 
should amount to 300,000, he should \ igo 
for a new company. Sir G. Wurrendci ad¬ 
verted to the rapid increase of Edinburgh, 
and conceived, that f.ulher competition 
would he advantageous. Mr II. Diuni- 
inoncl said, that I.eilh had no supply of 
water at all, and this measure was therc- 
• fore absolutely ncccssaiy. Upon a division, 
the numbers were,—l-’or the amendment, 
51—Against it, -1!)—Majority against the 
Bill, 5. ' ' 

On the motion of Mr C. Grant, the (Qua¬ 
rantine Laws Bill was read a third time, 
and passed, alter a shoit conversation, in 
the course of which Mr Secretary Can¬ 
ning reprobated the absurdity and evil of 
the speculations on such topics as the 
plague, as these speculations in England 
had induced foreign states to make their 
quarantine laws more seveie against Ms. 

A Bill for restoring to the Mauritius all 
the advantages which that 1 -laud enjoyed 
during its connection with Eranee, by 
placing it on 1 lie same footing as the Bri¬ 
tish West India colonies, was lead a se¬ 
cond lime by a majority of 37 to Li- 
Adjourned. 

<)—Mr Hume said, that he bad a peti¬ 
tion to present from the inhabitants of 
the village ol Grail, in Scotland, on the 
subject of limning Hindoo widows, to 
which be would shortly call the attention 
of the II ou.se. He would state only, with 
regard to the province of Bengal, what he 
knew with reference to that frightful 
custom, wliirh would enable the House 
to form some notion as to the extent to 
which it was carried. According to olli- 
cial returns, it appears, that in that pro¬ 
vince there were burnt, in the year 1817, 
707 women—in 1818, there were 839- 
in 1819, 050—in 1820, 597—and in 
1821, there were 051. It became the 
House to consider whether it would sutler 
such abominable practices to exist; they 
could as ca-dy be put an end to as othci 
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revolting customs in India, which the in¬ 
terference of that House had been the 
means of bringing into disuse. Not one 
immolation out of 500 was a voluntary 
act; they were all effected at the insti¬ 
gation of the Brahmens. He should wish 
to know from his Hon. friend (Mr Bux¬ 
ton) whether he intended to submit any 
motion to the House on the subject. Mr 
Buxton pledged himself to bring the 
whole matter before Parliament next 
Session. The petition, after some obscr- 
\ a lions from several members, was or¬ 
dered to lie on the table. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Mauritius trade, on which a conver¬ 
sation of some length took place, chiefly 
as to its intended cflect, which Mr Hus- 
kis.son stated to be, the placing of the 
Mauntius exactly in the same situation 
as Jamaica, in regard to its trade, and 
power ot exporting its produce. The 
leport was ordered to be received to¬ 
morrow . 

The Colonial Intercourse Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s Annuity 
Bill, after a keen discussion in the Com¬ 
mittee, in the course of which, Mr 
Bioughatn moved as an amendment, that 
the resolution be submitted to the Com¬ 
mittee this day six months, was carried 
by a majority of BO—1 13 voting for the 
grant, and 1 LB against it. 

Mi Brougham then proposed to grant 
to His Majesty the sum which would be 
hullicient to educate the young Prince, 
say X'.BOOO a-jear. The 'contract then 
would lie iii the Ministers, and they 
would he answerable to Parliament for 
its application, lie concluded by moving 
.m amendment to the effect he had stated. 
The ( liantellor of the exchequer said, he 
should have no objection to insert words 
to confine the grant to the minority of 
the voting piincc; but he could not 
agieeto testing the money in His Ma¬ 
jesty ; foi that would be only saying, 
“ We cannot trust the Duke of Cum- 
beiland; and he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would much rather not give 
the grant at all, than east such a stigma.” 

The Committee then divided—The 
numbers wcie— For the amendment, 
111— Against it, 152—Majority, 38. 

7_Mr l.yttlcton moved for the ap¬ 

pointment of a select Committee to in¬ 
quire into the constitution of private 
Committees, and to report upon it to the 
House. The object of the Honourable 
Member was to prevent the abuses com¬ 
plained of in the conduct of private Com¬ 
mittees. The motion was agreed to. 

Mr Sykes called the attention of the 
House to the necessity of reducing the 
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duty on soap and candles. The Hon¬ 
ourable ' Member contended, that the 
giievance of these taxes was, that they 
were expensive in the collection, and vex¬ 
atious to the individuals paying the taxes. 
It also gave rise to contraband trade to a 
great extent, particularly in the article 
of soap. The duty, in fact, amounted to 
130 per cent, and the profit to the smug¬ 
gler was 100 per cent., while during the 

war, it was only BO per cent. The Hon¬ 
ourable Member concluded by moving a 
resolution, that early in the next Session 
it was expedient that the duty on soap 
should be considerably reduced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer op- 
posed the motion. It was accordingly 
negatived. 

Mr Hume moved, that a return be 
made of all state-prisoners, Europeans or 
natives, confined in India since the year 
1800, the length of their imprisonment, 
and the particular offences for which 
committed by the Governors of Madras, 
Bengal, and Bombay ; agreed to. 

Sir F. Burdett moved, that there he 
laid before the House the evidence taken 
before the commission of inquiry into the 
abuses of the Court of Chancery. The 
motion was opposed by Mr Secretary 
Peel, Mr Canning, and others; and sup¬ 
ported by Sir Francis Bnrdetf, Mr Den¬ 
man, Dr Lushington, &c. The House 
then divided—For the motion, 73—A- 
gainst it, 154 

• 8.—Mr Herries brought in the Bill 
for the conveyance of newspapers, &c. to 
the colonies. Read a first time, and or¬ 
dered to be read a second time to-mor- 

Mr Hume moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the 22d of Geo. III. 
chap. 23, as also to make provision for 
’.the greater encouragement of men to en¬ 
ter the service of the navy. The first and 
most important remedy tq be applied 

was, removing the chance of being pu¬ 
nished by flogging without inquiry, with¬ 
out a court-martial, or any period of de¬ 
lay. It was also his conviction, that the 
rate of wages should be advancccj, anil 
that pensions should be allowed—£.10, 
to those who had served 10 years, and 
£.20 to those who had served 20—to 
be encreased according to the length of 
service. Sir George Cockbuvn opposed 
the motion, and denied that sailors had 
any repugnance to the public service. 
The House then divided'—For the motion, 
23—Against it 45—Majority against tho 
motion, 22. 

Mr Huskissorv.brought in two Bills, 
one to allow a flree importation of corn 
from Canada, for the next two years, and 
another to allow the sale of the corn ware- 
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housed in this country, which were read The motion was negatived, Mr Hutne 
a first time. declining to press it to a div Lion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer mov- 16—Mr Brougham presented a p li¬ 

ed a resolution to empower the Lords of tion front an individual named Bishop 
the Treasury, and the commissionei s of Burnett, complaining of vaiious acts of 
the land revenue, to make advances of oppression by the colonial govvernmefit of 
money for the repair of Buckingham the Cape of Good Hope, and praying tor 
House. The Right Honourable Gentle- inquiry. The Ilonouiable Gentleman said, 
man explained, that the purpose of his if the allegations in the petition were true, 
motion was to provide the means of ren- the conduct of Lord Chillies Somerset 
during Buckingham 1 louse habitable by merited impeachment. The petition was 
His Majesty, in order that Carlton House, ordered to lie printed, 
which v as no longer a suitable residence The repeal of the Committee on the 
fertile King, might be devoted to the Combination Laws was brought up, and 
purposes of a national gallery. ordered to he printed ; and on the motion 

10—The Duke of Cumberland's An- of Mr Wallace, leave was given to bring 
unity Bill, after another keen discussion, in a Bill to repeal the Act of last Session, 
was read a third time, and passed, by a and “to substitute other provisions in 
majoiity of 46; Mr Brougham moving lieu thereof.” Mr Iluiue pi ousted ngaimt 
a* an amendment, that the sum of £.3000 the re|>ort. The Committee wcie m- 
be substituted for £.6000, which was ne- structed to inquire into the effects of the 
gatived without a division. Act of hast Session, instead of which they 

13 —On tlte motion for recommitting had gone generally into the question of 
the Distillery Bill, Mr Curties and Mr combinations, &c. The charges of the 
IV. Smith opposed it, as injurious both inasteis had been lieaiil, while the men 
to the landed interest and the com distil- were not uflbrded the opportunity of ie- 
lers, and also giving unconstitutional ply. This applied especially to Dublin 
powers to the excise. The House went into and Glasgow ; aud he cousidcicd that to 
a committee without dividing. An be most unfair. 

amendment, proposed by Mr Western, Dr Lushinglon moved that the petition 
that the clause enabling rectifiers to con- of two men of colour, who had been sent 
vert rum into gin be left out, was nega- out of the island of Jamaica, and papas 
lived by a majority of 41. relating to the government of the Duke 

11_Mr Hume brought under the con- of Manchester, complaining of oppies'-ion 

sideration of the House the stale of the towards various individuals, should he 
Church of Ireland. The Honourable printed. The motion, however, at the 
Member contended at some length, that suggestion of Mr Canning, was vnth- 
a reduction of the benefices ought to take drawn, on the ground tlut the late pa mil 
place, and referred to the estimates of Mr of the Session rendered it inconvenient .n 
Wakefield, to shew the great value of the well as unjust tow aids the Duke of Man- 
land possessed by the Church. In seven Chester to enter upon uiquny.it presint. 
dioceses, only, there was land to the va- Meantime, the Commissioners of .j.iin.iu.i 
Jue of £‘.278,000 a-ycar, if resumed by would send home all the information 
the crown, and let to individuals. Here which they might collect on this subject, 
was a large fund which might be made The Buckingham House Bill was read a 
applicable to the religious education of the second time, and the Scotch Judicature 
people. He then animadverted on the Bill a third time, and passed. 

Board of First Fruits, as one in which the 17.—Mr Abercromby presented a pc- ■ 

clergy sat as judges on themselves. Things tition from licentiates of the Univcrsit/of 
could not remain as they were in the Edinburgh, for the insertion of particular 
Church of Ireland; and it was both the provisions in the Apothecaries’Bill. The 
right and the duty of the House to inter. Judges’ Additional Allowances Bill, aft a 
fere. He meant to call upon the House an amendment by Mr Holihouse, to rc- 
tp pledge itself to inquiry in the ensuing duce the balary to £.^jl)(J0, was rejected, 
Session. The Honourable member eon- was read a third time, and passed. On 
eluded by moving a resolution, that the the question that the House resolve itself 
property of the. Church of Ireland was into a Committee of Supply, Mr A her. 
public property ; and another, pledging croinby took occasion to bring the services 
the House to inquire into the state of the of a gallant officer. Sir llobeit Wilson, 
Church of Ireland in the course of the before them, not, he said, for any other 
next Session. Mr Secretary Canning ob- purpose hut to give the House an upper, 
jected to the motion, on the ground that, tunity for expressing its feelings, in the 
if carried, it would be an innovation On wish to ^ce an oblivion of the past, and 
the fifth article of the Union, which re- an net of gracious benevolence, in the re¬ 
lated to the English and Irish Church, storation of his gallant friend to his former 
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rank. A number of members' .spoke to 
the merits of the gallant General, and in 
favour of the suggestion. The House 
having then gone into a Committee of 
Supply, Mr Iluskisson explained the alter¬ 
ations which he had made since the recess, 
and the resolutions which he had proposed 
to Parliament before Easter, for the reduc¬ 
tion and abolition of prohibitory or import 
duties on articles of foreign growth, or 
manufactures. These alterations consist 
chiefly in making most of the reductions 
progressive instead of immediate. He 
also announced some new ones. The 
duly 011 books (not for sale) printed 
twenty years ago, is to be reduced from 
£.(»« LOs. to AM ; that on books piintcd 
since that period from .A. 7 to £.5. The 
duty of £.!>{) per cent, on all foreign ves¬ 
sels broken up.in this country, is to be 
given up altogether, and that upon pep¬ 
per is to be ledueed from 2s. fid. per 
pound to one shilling. The resolutions 
thus altered were agreed to. 

20— The Lord Advocate moved the 
thiul reading of the Stabbing and Shoot- 
ing (Scotland) Bill. Mr J. P. Grant ob¬ 
jected to that clause in the Bill which' 
made it capital in any person to throw 
variolic acid or other substances, with the 
intent to disable, murder, or injure the 
human frame. The crime first appeared 
in Glasgow, where vitriolic acid was used 
in the manufactories; and the operatives 
tiucw it upon those who refused to join 
in their combinations. But the clause 
was expressed in such a manner as to 
render it quite opposed to the spirit and 
intent of Lord Kllenborough’s Act, on 
which it was founded. After some ob¬ 
servations from Mr Peel, Mr Hume, &c., 
t lie Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
The Distillery Laws Bill was read a 
third time, nnd passed. On the order of 
the day being moved for the second read¬ 
ing of the Newspapers Bill, Mr Hume 

-expressed his intention, on the occasion of 
th^Bill being committed; to propose the 
roiffriion of the duty upon newspapers to 
one half the present amount. 

21— Mr W. Dundas presented the re- 
poi t of ^he Edinburgh Bonds Bill. Mr 
Abercroirtby was desirous that the Bill 
should pass, to afford the requisite relief 
to the parties. Report read, agreed to, 
and the Dili ordered to bo read a third 
time Mr Denman gave notion that he 
should move for the attendance of Mr 
('amfor, and three or four other? persons, 
on Friday next, in order to.their being 
examftied .respecting the conduct of Mr 
Kenrick, the magistrate and Welsh judge. 

11 ■ should then have the facts of the case 

' respecting the conduct towards Mr Cam- * 

for amt John Frankes. Mr Martin’s 


Cruelty to Animals Bill was lost on the 
second reading, by a majority of 9 ;—18 
voting for, and 27 against it. The Spring- 
Guns Bill, after some discussion, was 
read a second time. 

22.—On Mr Hume presenting a peti¬ 
tion from a person named Jones, com¬ 
plaining Of the refusal of Rickett & Co. 
bankers, at Biistol, to pay their notes in 
gold, some conversation arose, in which 
it was stated, that country bankers were 
obliged to pay on demand, and that in 
regard to this petition, ft had originated 
in some mistake. ■ In bringing up the re¬ 
port on the Newspapers Bill, Mr Hume 
proposed a reduction of duty on news¬ 
papers to twopence instead of threepence 
halfpenny, as at present. The Chancellor 
of tire Exchequer thought the removal of 
the restrictions, as to the size of the 
papers, and .the reduction of duties on 
supplements, was a very great relief, and 
had given satisfaction. He thought, 
therefore, as so much had been done this 
Session in the way of reduction of taxes, 
nnd as he had nibbled a little at this mat¬ 
ter of newspapers, he thought it would be 
unwise at the end of this Session to go 
any farther. The amendment was put, 
nnd negatived without a division. On 
the order of > the day for the third reading 
of the Scotch Partnerships Societies Bill,» 
Mr J. P. Grant opposed the measure, as 
it was declaratory of what was not, in fact, 
the law of Scotland. The laird Advocate 
defended the Bill. He said it was not de¬ 
claratory, but prospective, and absolutely 
necessary for the commercial interests of 
Scotland. The question was then put, 
and the Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. The Leith Harbour Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. - 

23—Mr F. Buxton, after alluding to 
the treatment experienced by Mr Shrews¬ 
bury, lately a missionary from the Afri¬ 
can Society in Burbadoes, where a strong 
spirit of religious persecution had for some 
titrfc prevailed, and enumerating a series 
of brutal attacks, insults, and persecutions 
which he had endured, not from ignorant ' 
nnd illiterate men, but from persons in a 
high station of )ife f concluded by moving 
a resolution to this effect“ That this 
House, from the papers laid on the table 
relating to the demolition of the Metho¬ 
dist Chapel at Barbadoes, and the expul¬ 
sion thence of Ms Shrewsbury, a licensed 
teacher of.religion, deem it their duty to 
declare their utmost amazement at so 
scandalous End daring a violation of law, 
and express their hope that his Majesty 
will bo'pleased to order some steps to be 
taken to secure* the rebuilding of the eha- 
jpel, and to afford ample protection, and 
religious toleration, to all his Majesty’s 
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subjects in that colony. Mr VV. Horton 
would not attempt to justify the outrages 
which had been committed, but he thought 
a more conciliatory measure than that 
proposed by the Honourable Gentleman 
would be advisable. Mr Canning said, 
only one opinion could be formed as to 
the act in question ; it was wholly unjus¬ 
tifiable in itself, a transgression of law, 
and an insolent defiance of Parliament and 
the country. The expression of a Par¬ 
liamentary censure would be most effica¬ 
cious ; and with this view, and believing 
that the original resoliltion would be gieat- 
]y improved by his amendment, he would 
move, “that the House, having taken 
into its most serious consideration the pa¬ 
pers on the table relating to the demoli¬ 
tion of the Methodist Chapel in Barba- 
docs, deem it their duty to declare their 
utmost indignation at that scandalous and 
daring violation of the law ; and hat ing 
seen, with great satisfaction, the instruc¬ 
tions sent over by His Majesty’s Secretary 
of Slate to the Governor of Barbadoes, to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar out¬ 
rage* humbly express thSir ready concur¬ 
rence in any measure His Majesty may 
deem necessary to secure the most ample 
protection, and religious toleiation to all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects in that 
colony.”—(//ear.)—Mr Brougham ap¬ 
proved of the amendment, which was 
agreed to. 

2 k—Witnesses were examined in the 
case of Mr Kenrick, the Welsh Judge, 
after which, it was finally resolved, that 
the evidence taken before the committee, 
and Mr Kenrick’s statement, be printed. 

27.—Mr Wallace moved the House to 
go into a committee upon the Combina¬ 
tion Laws, and took the opportunity to 
read from the evidence delivered before 
the select committee, to,which the subject 
had been referred, several extracts, show¬ 
ing the formidable ektent to which the 
confederated labourers engaged them¬ 
selves, in some instances, even to the com¬ 
mittal of murder, should murder be 
thought necessary to advance the interests 
of the body in which t hey were incorpo¬ 
rated. Mr Hutnc contended, that the 
statement of the Bight Honourable Gen- 
lcman (Mr Wallace) was somewhat over¬ 
charged, and he hoped, therefore, the 
House would receive his observations With 
certain restrictions. ,Thc House then 
went into a committee. A conversation 
of some length followed, upon the clause 
being read for rendering workmen liable 
to punishment, who, by threats, intimi¬ 
dation, molestation, or insult, prevented 
men, not associated with them, from 
working for the proscribed roosters, in 
which the Attorney.Genural, Mr J. P. 


Grant, Mr llume, &c. participated, and ' 
the clause, was carried by a majority of 
90 to 18. Mr Hume said,-that the IIou: j, 
in agreeing to that clause, were virtually 
opposing the people. Mr Oenimui pro¬ 
posed, instead of a summary conviction 
before two Magistrates, to substitute “ by 
the verdict of a .Jury.” The committee 

divided_For the amendment, .53_A- 

gainst it," 78. Mr Hume moved an 
amendment, that no master manufactu¬ 
rer, or the son of a master manufac turer, 
should act as a Magistrate under this act. 
The committee divided—For the amend¬ 
ment, 15—Against it, GO. The other 
clauses being agreed to, the House then 
resumed, and it was ordered that the re- 
puit be brought up to-monow. 

In the case of Mr Kenrick, Mr Peel 
moved,—“ That the conpmittec luung 
heard the evidence in sujiport of the al¬ 
legations contained in the petition of Mar¬ 
tin Money Camfor, and having heard 
counsel in behalf of Mr Kcniick, they do 
not think it necessary to recommend to 
the House the institution of any fuillier 
proceedings with reference to the judicial 
character of Mr Kenrick.” A king con¬ 
versation ensued, in which Mr Tierney, 
Mr Canning, Mr H. Sumner, Sir F. 
dett, See. participated, and Mr Peel s re¬ 
solution was agreed to without a division. 

29—Mr Hutnc presented a petition 
from the principal proprieties of the Gins, 
gow Free Press, praying that the duty on 
newspapers and advertisements might be 
reduced. The petitioners stated, tliat 
unless some such measure were inliodii- 
ced to protect the proprietois of newspa¬ 
pers, their property must eventually be 
ruined, in consequence ot a system lately 
introduced of circulating lists of advei tise- 
ments, neitlici those list®, nor the adver¬ 
tisements they contained, being subjected 
to any duty. The Honourable Member 
said, he thought the subject well vvoithy 
the consideration of Government. The 
ditty on new spapers was, in fact, a tax 
laid upon information. By reducin® it, 
he felt convinced that the revenue would 
not lie in the slightest degree diminished. - 

The Combination Laws Bill, aj’ter some 
discussion, was rend a second time. The 
Spring-Guns Bill was lost, on a division, 
by a majority of 1, Mr Tennyson, its 
great supporter, having been so much du¬ 
plexed with the alterations made upon it, 
as ultimately to oppose it. 

30.—The Combination of Workmen 
Bill was read a third time, after the in¬ 
sertion of three clauses—the first, that 
prosecutions under the Bill must com¬ 
mence within six months after the com¬ 
mission of the offence; the second, to H- * 
mit the term of imprisonment of refrac- 
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tniy witnesses lo llircc months; and the 
thud gives the individual convicted a 
right of appeal to the Quaitcr Sessions ; 
hut upon conviction at the Quarter Ses¬ 
sions, the offender is to pay the costs. 

July I—Mr Canning moved the ad¬ 
journment of the House, at its rising, till 
Tuesday. Mr Brougham wished to know 
whether the Right Honourable gentleman 
could give the House any satisfactory in¬ 
formation as to the time w hen the French 
Army of Occupation would be withdrawn 
fiom Spain. Mr Canning said, that in 
.December last, the Ficnch Government 
had been distinctly asked at' u hat period 
the troops would he withdrawn from 
Spam ; and, from the answer, he was sn- 
ti'died they would be gradually withdrawn; 
and of this he was sure, that the Honour¬ 
able and Learned Gentlemen could not be 
more desirous of the withdrawal of the 


troops than the French Government itself 
was. lie could further inform the Ho¬ 
nourable and Learned Gentlemen, that 
when the Army of Occupation was with¬ 
drawn, there was no iqtention on the pan 
of France to retain possession of the for¬ 
tresses. 

5. —The House met, agreeably to ad¬ 
journment, when a great number of pe¬ 
titions were presented, and the Lords’ 
amendments on the Combination Laws 
Bill were read a first and second time. 

6. —The Speaker, attended by a num¬ 
ber of members, appeared at the Bar of 
the' House of Lords, when, after the 
Itoyal assent was given to the Combina¬ 
tion Laws Bill, and a number of other 
Bills, his Majesty’s commission for pro. 
roguing Parliament was read, and the 
Parliament was prorogued till the 25th of 
August. 
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1 ‘—Mr Joint Watsons Charily. The 
foundation of the building for the pur¬ 
poses of Mr John Watson’s bequest was 
laid this day. The fund is under the 
management of the Keepers and Com¬ 
missioners of the Signet, and its destina¬ 
tion is fur rearing and educating desti¬ 
tute children. The plan of the edifice, 
which is highly elegant in its exterior, 
and v^ry judicious in the arrangements of 
I lie ap.u intents, was furnished by Mr 
Burn, and the ground on which it is to 
stand (pait of the estate of Dean) cor- 
tesponds in point of beauty with the 
simply ornamental character of the de. 
sign. There wete present, besides the 
Directors of the Institution, the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates, the Sheriff- 
Depute of the County, the Rev. Dr David 
Dickson, and a considerable assemblage 
of spectators. The stone was in due 
form laid by Mr Mackenzie, the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Signet, - after which, Dr 
Hickson, in a suitable and impressive 
prayer, implored the blessing of the Al¬ 
mighty on the Institution. The party 
assembled afterwards dined together at 
the British Hotel. It is a circumstance 
nearly incredible, but which is ascertain¬ 
ed by authentic documents, that this 
fund, which now amounts to nearly 
X. 120,000 Sterling, springs from the ac¬ 
cumulation and profits of about £.4700, 
which came under the management of 
the Keeper and Commissioners of the 
Signet in the year 1781. 


AUGUST. 

1.—High Court or Justiciary.— 
This day the Court met, and proceeded to 
the trial of John Murdoch, accused of the 
crime of culpable homicide, having, on 
the 23d March last, while driving a cart 
in a furious and reckless manner along 
Leith Walk, come in contact with Mrs 
Gunn, widow of John Gunn, marble- 
cutter, Leith Walk; the wheel passed 
over her body, whereby she was se¬ 
verely and mortally wounded, and died 
in consequence of the internal injuries in 
a few hours thereafter. The pannel 
pleaded Guilty, and the jury found ac¬ 
cordingly. He was sentenced to twelve 
months imprisonment in Bridewell. - 
“ John Murray was next put to the bar, 
on a charge of theft, by means of house- 
breaking, aggravated by his being pre¬ 
viously convicted of theft, in so far as 
he, on the 15th May last, forcibly en¬ 
tered the house of David Stewart, plas¬ 
terer, Spring Gardens, Stockbridgc, and 
did steal therefrom a variety of articles 
of female wcaring-appnret, &o» The 
pannel pleaded Not Guilty. 

The circumstances of this robbery, as 
detailed by David Stewart, were nearly 
as follow:—He met the pannel accident¬ 
ally, while walking on the banks of the 
Water Of Leith. The pannel then en¬ 
tered into conversation with the witness, 
giving himself out as the captain of a 
vessel their in Leith harbour, and say. 
ing, if the witness and his wife would 
come to Leith, he ft would give them a 
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&ail to Inchkcith. The panncl called at 
the witness’s house once or twice in the 
course of the -week, and appointed Win 
and his wife to come to Leith on the 
Sunday following. They went accord* 
ingly» and met their friend on the pier; 
he, however, tried to pass them unob¬ 
served. After accosting him, he directed 
them to his ship, called the Janet of 
Kirkaldy, giving his name as Captain 
Henderson. He said, if they would come 
in about an hour, he would have some 
tea prepaicd lor'them. They according¬ 
ly walked about for some time, then 
went to look for the vessel, but no such 
ship could be found, and they proceeded 
homewards ; when coming up the Bon- 
nington road, and nearly opposite Clare¬ 
mont Crescent, he observed the panncl 
coming down from Edinburgh, and a 
girl with him carrying two bundles, 
wrapped in silk handkerchiefs, which the 
witness immediately recognised to be his 
own property. He then gave chase to 
the pannel, who attempted to escape by 
going through a garden, but was caught 
by a gardener, and conveyed by the wit¬ 
ness, along with the bundles, to the 
watch-house. When the witness took 
hold of Murray, he gave him a silk hand¬ 
kerchief out of his pocket, and pointed to 
the pluce where he had thrown some 
other articles, when pursued. The pan¬ 
nel had no ncckloth on when apprehend¬ 
ed. (“ You are a liar,” said Murray.) 
The panncl struck a man who was as¬ 
sisting to convey him to the Police Office, 
and urged witness to let him go, for he 
must be hanged. (“ Tut, he’s a liar,” 
reiterated the pannel.) The witness sta¬ 
ted, that when he went home;, he found 
the keeper of the door forced, one of the 
nails broken, and the other drawn out. 
The libel being restricted to an arbitrator 
punishment, Murray, who conducted 
himself in the most disgraceful manner 
throughout the whole ta.il, was sentenced 
to be transported for life. 

11.—James Mitchell and John Sharp, 
carters and horse-dealers, were placed at 
the bar, charged with forcibly robbing 
David Knox of £.25 in bank notes, and 
about £.3 in silver., The prisoners plead¬ 
ed Not Guilty. 

David Knox being sworn, proceeded 
to state, that he resides with his mother 
at Gilmerton, and that; at the last Dal¬ 
keith .fair he sold a young and an old 
horse; the former for £‘.21, and the latter 
for £’.4.i 10s. The notes he placed in a 
pocket-book, arid put it into the left 
pocket of his inside waistcoat; the silver 
he put into his waffch fob. He partook 
of mvo gills <>f *wHf|y and three bottles 


of poiter, along with one Thomas Marr 
and Hubert Scott, but was perfectly so¬ 
ber. They leit Dalkeith about two o’clock- 
in the morning, by the Edinburgh road ; 
at Lugton-toll saw the prisoners, and also 
William Mathoson and William Wilkie. 
Sharp asked witness to go with him and 
his friend through a park, to show him a 
nearer road to Gilmerton, which lie con¬ 
sented to do. The second field they 
came to was ploughed for fallow, in 
which Sharp came up to him laughing, 
gripped him by the face, and threw him 
back on the ground. Mitchell tore away 
the fob containing the silver; Sharp 
said that was not all, anil hade Mitchell 
look the other side, which lie did, and 
got the pocket-book, when they kit him. 
Ilis clothes were all torn open, and the 
pocket-book was lying on his breast, but 
the contents were gone. Sharp held his 
hand over witness’s month, v ho begged 
them to let him get up, and he would 
give all. From a previous question from 
Sharp, as to his having sold tyc young 
horse, he was becoming alarmed, and told 
them that he had not sold it. lie has¬ 
tened back to the road, where he again 
met those he had left there, to whom he 
told what had happened. 

After several other w itnesses were call¬ 
ed, who proved the sale of the horses, 
the proceeds of which they stated to have 
been precisely the same as- Knox had 
done, and William Matlicson," William- 
Wilkie, Thomas Mar, and Alexander 
Thomson, deponed to the agitation of 
Knox, and the slate of his clothes, •when 
he regained the road, the Lord Justice 
Clerk recapitulated the evidence. Thu 
Jury having retired for about ten mi¬ 
nutes, returned with a verdict, finding 
both the prisoners Guilty, but unani¬ 
mously and earnestly recommending them 
to the Hoyal clemency. They were sen¬ 
tenced to be executed on the 17th day of 
August. 

Henry Gunn and Walter Broomfield 
Were next placed at the bar, accused of 
housebreaking and theft. The indictment 
charged them w ifh entering the cellar of 
John Stevenson, Bollock’s Close, Cow- 
gate, and stealing therefrom a web of 
carpeting and a box of hats. Gunn was 
also charged with being habit and repute 
a common thief. They both pled Not 
Guilty. 

After the examination of witnesses, 
Gunn, who had previously been convicted 
of no less than six acts'of theft, was sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life, and 
Broomfield for seven years. 

12—Alexander Mackay, weaver, and , 
William Macdonald 1 , flesher, were put to 
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the bar, accused of having, upon the 
evening of 25th May last, assaulted 
William Wilson, blacksmith, at the foot 
of the Castle Wynd, Grassmarket, and 
struck him several severe blows, and in. 
dieted a deop wound on his left breast or 
side with a pocket knife, or other lethal 
weapon, to the effusion of his blood, and 
danger of his life. Mackay pleaded Guilty, 
and Macdonald not Guilty. After several 
witnesses had been examined for the pro¬ 
secution, Mackay was found Guilty of the 
assault and stabbing, and Macdonald of 
the assault and striking, as libelled. The 
prisoner Mackay was then sentenced to 
be exhibited on a platform, at the com¬ 
mon place of execution, and there receive, 
on his naked back, the usual number of 
stripes, (50) by the hands of t^ common 
executioner, and to be transported beyond 
seas for seven years; and Macdonald to 
confinement in Bridewell, at hatd labour, 
for twelve months. Wednesday the 27th 
was appointed for inflicting on Mackay 
the punishment of public whipping. This 
young ruffian had, in the course of the last 
year, been capitally convicted and con¬ 
demned for breaking into a watchmakers’ 
shop in the Grassmarket, hut afterwards 
pardoned, on account of one ,of the Jury 
having been a minor. Same day, Thomas 
Macdonald, son of a brewer’s servant in 
the Canongate, was put to the bar, ac¬ 
cused of having, early on the morning of 
Gth June last, and within the inclosures 
of Bridewell, to which he had obtained 
illegal entrance, assaulted Charles Grant, 
night-watchman, who bad been stationed 
there to prevent any intercourse between 
the prisoners and persons from the out¬ 
side ; of having thrown Grant down, and 
inflicted several severe blows on his side 
and head, by which his skull was laid 
bare ; kicked him when down till he was 
reduced to a state of insensibility; and 
inflicted with a knife, or other sharp in¬ 
strument, a deep wound upon his right 
hand. The pannel pleaded Guilty, and 
was sentenced to be confined in Bridewell,, 
at hard labour, for eighteen months, and 
on Wednesday the 3d of August, to be 
placed upon a platform, within its pre¬ 
cincts, in sight of the other prisoners, 
and receive upon his naked back, by the 
hands of the common executioner, the 
usual number of stripes 

13.—Alexander M'Farlano Maitland, 
alias Alexander Maitland, was this day 
tried for theft, by means of breaking open 
lockfast places, and assault. The evidence' 
clearly established the theft and assault 
the Lord Advocate departed from the 
charge of breaking opeu lockfast places, 
and the prisoner having been found Guilty,' 
was sentenced to 11 years’ transportation. 

, -vpl,, XVII, 


Faul Fraser pleaded guilty of a violent 
assault upon Mary Stewart; or Nicolson, 
and was adjudged to imprisonment for 
twelve months. The Lord Justice Clerk, 
in the course of his remarks, said, that 
in future similar convictions would lie 
followed by the severer punishment of 
whipping and transportation. 

Case of William Murray Borlhmck.— 
At the conclusion of the foregoing trials, 
Mr MoncriefFmoved the Court on behalf 
of the above-namdd individual. A crimi¬ 
nal prosecution, it will be remembered, 
was raised against Borthwick, in 1822, 
by Robert Alexander, who had been his 
partner in the proprietorship of the Glas. 
gow Sentinel This prosecution vtfas a- 
ltandoned before the trial came on, and 
the Court allowed Borthwick bis expenses 
against Alexander, who, however, having 
become bankrupt, left the country. The 
question now was, whether Mr Niven, 
who bad in the ordinary form become 
Alexander’s cautioner, that the criminal 
letters against Borthwick should be duly 
executed, and the prosecution insisted on, 
was rendered liable by his bond to pay 
the expenses. The Court considered this 
as an important question, not only as re¬ 
garded this, but future cases, and order¬ 
ed minutes of debate, on the point of ex¬ 
penses, to be lodged by the second box- 
day of next vacation. 

On Thursday, Thomas King, miner, 
surrendered himself at the bar, charged 
with poaching in a plantation belong¬ 
ing to the Duke ~ of Buccleuch, in the 
parish of Dalkeith. Alexander Hood, 
who was included in the same indictment, 
did not appear when called on, and the 
Court was about to pronounce sentence 
of fugltation against him, when his coun¬ 
sel,- Mr Fletcher, objected to the indict¬ 
ment that it was irregular, not having 
been left at Hood’s own residence, but at 
his father’s. He called evidence to prove 
that Hood had been forisfamiliated; the 
Court sustained the objection, and the 
diet was deserted. King pleaded Guilty, 
and certificates of good character being 
produced, and other circumstances in his 
favour urged by his counsel, he was sen¬ 
tenced to be imprisoned in the jail of 
Edinburgh for 4 months. Lord Pitmilly 
remarked, that, but'for the leniency of the 
Court, the punishment might have been 
made transportation. 

* JULY. ' i 

ILm-Negro Slavery .—The annual meet- 
ing of the Edinburgh Society for promot¬ 
ing the mitigation and ultimate atothfen 
of Negro Slavery, was this flay hold in 
the Assembly Rooms, George Street, the 
Right Honourableyhe Lon^ PrOvost in 
the chair. The rWrend Mir Terrot read 



the repot t, which was principally compo¬ 
sed of detailed accounts of what has taken 
place in the West-India Colonies, with 
respect to slax’es, since the last annual 
meeting; from which it appeared, that 
little progress had been made in the great 
object of the Society. By a statement 
contained in the report, it a pj tears that 
the West-Indian monopolyis now support¬ 
ed at the annual expence of £,1,200,000, 
from the bounty on sugar alone. It was 
calculated that there were about 1800 
sugar plantations; therefore, the average 
to each was nearly £.100 above what 
they would receive were the trade froe. 
u How long will it be borne !” says the 
report, “ and how long ought it-to borne, 
that the free inhabitants of Britain shall 
he taxed annually £.1,200,000, merely 
to confirm the despotism of 180,000 
whites, and to rivet the chains of 800,000 
negroes!” The report notices the Tropi¬ 
cal Free Labour Company in favourable 
terms, and recommends it to the atten¬ 
tion of the Society. The report concluded, 
by stating, that the meeting ought to 
“ feel that the system, as it now exists, 
is a blot upon the fair fame of Britain— 
a national disgrace, and, what is worse, a 
national sin. From that disgrace and 6in 
they were personally free, so long as they 
continued to raise their voice against that 
monstrous iniquity—unworthy as it is of 
any Christian nation, but most unworthy 
of that nation which, under the Divine 
Blessing, owes its wealth, its power, and 
its happiness, to freedom.” The Society 
was addressed by J. A. Murray, Esq. in 
a very long and eloquent speech. He 
concluded by moving, that that report be 
printed and circulated; which motion 
was seconded by A. Ferguson, Esq. of 
Woodhill, who addressed the meeting, 
and moved, “ That this meeting yiews, 
with deep regret, the unaltered state of 
ignorance, heathenism, and immorality, 
in which the slave population of the West 
Indies is still continued by their masters, 
and that it regards the position as estab¬ 
lished by the painful experience of many 
years; that no measure will effectually 
remove this enormous evil, but the legal 
admission of thi slaves to a participation 
Of those civil rights and privileges as Bri¬ 
tish subjects, from which they have been 
hitherto most unjustly and unmercifully 
withheld { and that this meeting pledges 
itself to use, with firmness ami persever¬ 
ance, uvery lawful means for the attain- 
ment'of so,desirable an object."' The meet¬ 
ing was then addressed by H. Cockhurn, 
Esq., and-hi* motion was unanimously 
adopted— (( That thifl meeting feels itself 
railed upon to rx presets deepregfet and 
disappointment, thfPPp, little progress 


should hitherto ha\c been made, in car¬ 
rying into effect the benevolent intention 
of his Majesty’s Government, the unani¬ 
mous resolutions of Parliament, and the 
wishes and prayers of the nation at large, 
for the mitigation and ultimate extinction 
of colonial slavery ; that the colonists ap¬ 
pear now to cxhiltit that case of contu¬ 
macy Which Mr Canning, in 1823, de¬ 
clared would demand and justify the di¬ 
rect interference of Parliament; that Par¬ 
liament, therefore, ought, without further 
delay, to enact and enforce such measures 
as are requisite for effectually meliorating 
the condition of the slave population 
throughout the British dominions, and 
fur raising tbSm to a participation in those 
civil rights and privileges which are en¬ 
joyed by q(her classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects.” The Lord Provost gave a very 
interesting nccount of an interview ho had 
lately in London with Lieutenant Clap- 
perton, from whom he learned, that, in 
consequence of some information be had 
communicated to Government, there was 
a hope that something might be done to 
put an end to the truffle of blood in the 
interior of Africa. 

The meeting was very well attended. 
A great nun)her of ladies were present; 
and a liberal -collection was made at tliu 
close of the meeting. 

5— IVMwc'3 Sword. —This day Wal¬ 
lace's Sword was brought here in a box, 
from Dumbarton Castle, on its way to the 
Tower of London. The removal has oc¬ 
casioned, not without reason, a good deal 
of dissatisfaction in this part of the coun¬ 
try, where the name of the immortal hero 
of Scotland is cherished with a peculiar 
regard .—Glasgow Paper. 

11— ^Parricide .—'This forenoon an old 
soldier, who subsists upon a Government 
pension, was brought/in from Dalkeith, 
to be examined by the Sheriff, upon the 
charge of bereaving his aged father of his 
life. The prisoner, it is said, is excessive¬ 
ly addicted to drinking, which occasions 
, temporary fits of madness, in one of which 
he had attempted to strangle his father 
with a rope ; but that failing, be peat in 
his skull with n bludgeon. • He has been 
felly committed; and now exhibits indu¬ 
bitable proofs of anguish and remorse. 

The Druce'e -Birth'Day.— Tho anni¬ 
versary of the nativity of King Robert 
Bruce was celebrated, as usual, on Mon¬ 
day the Uttr curt, under the walls of 
his ancient patrimonial castle of Lochma- 
hen, by a numerous party of ladles and. 
gentlemen from the town and .neighbour¬ 
hood. At four o'clock, the company, about 
sixty in number, sat down to anexccllcnt 
pic-nic dinner, In honour of tho day.. The 
Provost of the Burgh in the chair— 
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T-icutcnant Colonel C.uiu liters of Don bio, 
croupier. The cloth be in" removed, a 
number of appropriate toasts fallowed, 
among others, The immortal' memory of 
King Robert Bruce, Sir William Wallace, 
&c- which were drank with that deep 
feeling the mention of their very names 
must ever produce in the Iwsoms of all 
who cherish the remembrance of the 
mighty dead. Nothing could exceed the 
lieauty of the evening—one party seated at 
tea—another dancing below the ruins Of 
the ancient castle—the splendour and 
elegance of the scene, ana the recOllec- 
tiops of the day, gave all that harmony 
and elevation of spirit, which must ever 
accompany them, and it was only when 
the shades of night descended, that the 
party left the sacred ground, “ where 
Bruce’s turrets crumbling fall, the monu. 
rnent of ages passed away.” 

12. —.The Convention of Royal Burghs 
met. It continued to meet for three days, 
hut was occupied with business merely 
routine, or of little importance. 

Stirling School of Arts.—A School of 
Arts was established in Stirling under the 
most favourable auspices. Provost Gillies 
was in the chair. The Rev. Mr Binnic 
opened the busiriess of the meeting in an 
eloquent address, detailing the advantages 
to be derived from the establishment of 
such an Institution; a series of regulations 
were adopted, and a committee of manage, 
ment appointed. Many gentlemen of the 
town, besides a number of master trades¬ 
men and mechanics, attended the meet¬ 
ing. The Institution is to be operied 
on the 21st instant, by a course of lec¬ 
tures by Mr Maoome of Paisley. 

13. — Presbytery of Qlatgowi—tht 
Presbytery took up the cose of Alexander 
Brown, who was summoned to attend by 
agreement of the last Presbytery, for hav¬ 
ing attempted to bril# William Cunning¬ 
ham, Esq. of Lafnshaw, In order to get 
the charge of a church as minister in Stew- 
arton, of which Mr Cunningham ispatrOtf. 

' Mr Bfown appeared at thebar; he ex- ■ 
pressed his contrition for the rash step he 
had taken, hut hoped the Presbytery 

• would overlooks it; After considerable 
discussion, it was put to the vote, whether 
he sbduld be deprived of his < license, or 
suspended sine die, When there appeared 
a majority offWit to deprive him altoge¬ 
ther of ever again becoming a licensed 
minister; upon which Mr-Brown pro¬ 
tested to the next mmingofSynod—A 
report on the case of Mr Thtwn ofLiver. 
pool was toad privately, the matter being 
only Iri progress. 

15.— ttxcise C'owri.—An Excise JuS-' 
tice of Pcaeo'Court was lidd in Ihe Caun- 
ty Hally before the ShcniT-Substitute Sir 
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Patrick Walker, William Mncfliilano, 
Esq, and James Balfour, Esq. The most 
important case related to the seizure of 
six teams of paper, which’ it was alleged’ 
had beeh sent by a paper-maker to a book¬ 
binder, in Wrappers different from those 
prescribed by law. The paper-maker, 
(he was also a stationer), for whom ap¬ 
peared Mr A. Rutherford, advocate, en¬ 
deavoured to establish that the paper had 
been sent from hi* warehouse at Dal¬ 
keith, where he acted only as a stationer; 
and not from his mill At Colinton, where 
he was a paper-maker. He called seve¬ 
ral witnesses,- whose testimony went to 
prove, that the paper in question had been 
sent to Edinburgh from Dalkeith, and 
returned; and that it was afterwards re¬ 
sorted, picked, and the broken paper taken 
out* The defender failed in proving that 
the paper was the paper actually returned, 

' or that it had paid duty, (which lie had 
previously engaged.to make out,) and it 
was held, that the act of picking was not 
the business of a stationer, but of a paper- 
maker. The Justices, witli the exception 
of Mr Macfariarie, who considered the 
trader had in this instance only acted as 
a stationer, were of opinion that the sta¬ 
tute had been violated—condemned the 
paper, and fined the defendant in the mi¬ 
tigated penalty of £.15. 

22—A public meeting was held in the 
Waterloo Hotel, for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the establishment of a Scottish 
Military academy. Lord Robert Kerr in 
' the chair. A series of resolutions were 
moved and adopted, and a Committee 
appointed to carry them into effect. 

" 24—The Lord Provost and Magis¬ 
trates received a respite during his Ma¬ 
jesty *s pleasure, of the .sentence of death 
pronounced upon Mitchell and Sharp for 
robbery. 

26—About two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, a fire broke out in a small tenement 
in the Back Canseivny. in Kilmarnock. 
An alarm Was instantly spread, and 
hundreds repaired to the spot, but all 
their exertions to. arrest the progress of 
• the fire were in vein.. The flames spread 
with astonishing rapidity, add in a short 
time the whole range of old thatched 
buildings war in a blaze. • It is painful 
to add, that three women and a child 
. lost their lives.' Their bodies were found 
in the ruins, and they were interred on . 
Thursday forenobft. It 4s not well known v 
how this destructive’fire originated* . 

tf the RbyoUHtgh % 
SAM. This interesting ceremony tgokv 
. place with great pomp and display. §n car- 
, Jy as eleven o’clock in the forenoon, crOwcM * 
of welt-rirteed tipple, begafiuto tremble 
on the Cafton-'Wll for . the purpose of 
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witnessing the procession; and at half- 
]>ast one o'clock the south and eastern 
sides of the hill presented one dense mass 
of sjiectators. • The scene bore a close 
resemblance to that which our city ex- 
hibited on the day of his Majesty’s en- 
trance, when Scotland poured forth near¬ 
ly half a million of loyal hearts, to wel¬ 
come their Sovereign to his northern 
Capital. The behaviour of the crowd, as 
on that important day, was distinguished 
for propriety and order. At one o’clock 
the different public bodies, &c. intended 
to form the procession, assembled at the 
High-School Yards, and were arranged 
according to the programme previously 
published by authority. The Yeomanry 
kept the streets dear, and a strong body 
of constables also assisted to prevent the 
crowd from encroaching on the line. 
The procession, on advancing to Water¬ 
loo Place, was joined by the Lord Regis¬ 
ter, Lord Abercromby, the Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral , and n number bf distinguished in¬ 
dividuals. It then wheeled slowly round 
the hose of the hill, the various bands 
playing martial airs, in the following pr- 
der : 

A body of the Extraordinary Constables. 
Mr Stenhouse, their Moderator. 

A body of the High Constables. 

Mr Ritchie, Moderator of the High Coh- 
stablcs. 

The remainder of the Extraordinary 
Constables lining the left side, and the re¬ 
mainder of the High Constables the right 
side of the High School boys. 

Mr Mackean, Writing-Master. 
Janitor of the High School. 

First Class of the High School, in 
threes, according to their size, the tallest 
in the rear. 

Mr Pypcr, Master. 

Second Class, in like order. 

Mr Mackay, Master. 

Third Class, in like order. 

Mr Lindsay, Master. 

Fourth Class, in like order. 

Mr Irvine, Master. 

Fifth Class, in like order. 

Mr Carson, Rector. 

Gentlemen who have attended the High 
School, in threes. 

University Mace-bearer, with his macc. , 
Professors. 

The Very Reverend Principal Baird. 
Clergy of the city. 

City Officers,, two and two apart. 

The Lord Provost; Magistrates, and 
‘ Council, wjtheir usual state. . 
Architects the building. 

Grand Lodge. * 

Lodges holding und# it, according to their' 
seniority, preceded by their officers. 

The Lodge of thclfSixth Dragoon 


Guards, and small party Of Yeomanry 
closed the procession. 

At twenty minutes before three, the 
head of the procession reached the am¬ 
phitheatre round the stone, and formed 
in nearly the following order:—The High 
Constables, and the young gentlemen of 
the High School, on approaching, diverged 
to the right, by the first pathway, the 
latter filling into their appointed scats. 
The Constables then formed behind the 
boys at the north side of the platform. 
The Clergy, Senatus Academicus, Rector, 
and Masters, ’took their stations on the 
south side. The Lord Provost, Magis¬ 
trates, Sheriff Duff, and several other 
official gentlemen, took their stations on 
the west side ; the other gentlemen and 
the Calton Constables formed on the Hill 
behind them. The Grand Lodge ap¬ 
proached by the second path-way, and 
passed behind the High Constables, taking 
their station on the east side, the other 
lodges forming behind. The Rev. Dr 
Brunton then, in a most impressive 
prayer, invoked a blessing on the under¬ 
taking, after which the masonic pait of 
the ceremony proceeded. Two crystal 
jars, one containing all the different coins, 
and the other the latest of cadi of the 
Edinburgh newspapers, arid an Edinburgh 
Almanack, were placed in the cavities 
prepared for them. Above these were 
placed three plates, one of which con¬ 
tained the following inscription, and the 
others the names of the City Magistracy, 
and Office-bearers of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. 

Q. B. F. F. Q. S. 

, Regnante. Gcorgio. IV. Patria*. Patrc. 

Scholam. Kegiam. Kdinensem. 

Jam. per. Treccntos. Annos. Illustrcm. 

Ut. Juventuti. Ingenua;. 

In. Studio. Literarum. Hunianiorum. 

' IijcumbeMti. 

Melius. Consuleretur. 

Utque. 

•Frequcntiac. ct. Mngnificentiac. Ur his. 

Ornatissimae. Atque. Florentissimae. 

Aedium. Ipsarum. Ampliludo. 

Splendorque. 

Aptius. Convenient. 

E. Sede. Antiquo. 

In. Hunc. Collcm. Transferendam. 

Vir. Amplissimus. 

Alexander. Henderson. Prefectus. Urbi. 

Senatusque. Edinensis. 

Decreverunt. 

A. R. Carson, A. M. 

Soc. Antiq. Scot. Necnon. Soc. Reg. Edin, 

Socio. Rectore. 

Geo. Irvine. Benj. Mackay. 

§am. Lindsay, A. M. Gul. Pyper, A. M. 

Magistris. 
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Tlio. Hamilton, Architccto. 

A.D. MDCCCXXV. 

Primum. Lapidcm. Posuit, 

Vir. Nobilissimus. 

Joannes. Glenorcluac. Vicecomes. 
Amplissiini. Sodalitii. Arehitectonici. 
Scotorum. 

Curio. Maximus. 

V. Cal. Augusti. 

Acrae. Architectonieac. 5825. 
Anno. I33I3CCCXXV, 

Lord Glenorcliy having jierformctl the 


ceremonies usual on such occasions, af. 
terwards addressed the spectators at con¬ 
siderable length, to which the Lord Pro¬ 
vost replied. The ceremony then con¬ 
cluded, and the rear of the procession 
took the lead in retiring from the ground. 
At six o’clock about two hundred and 
fifty noblemen and gentlemen assembled 
in the Waterloo Tavern to dinner, in ho¬ 
nour of the occasion ; the Lord Provost 
in the chair, supported by the Earl of 
Fife and Lord Abercromby. A number 
of characteristic and loyal toasts were 
given, and the evening was spent most 
happily. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIT.. ' 

June 30. Major Gcneial Sir Thomas Munro, 
K.C.I1. created a Damn of the United Kingdom. 

July I. Major (tenoral Dourk to bo Lieut. 
Governor of the eastern distuct of the Cape of 
(.ood Hope. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 30. The Rev. James Ihssett presented by 
the king to the Chinch and Parish of Bourtne. 

— Rev. William Strang inducted to the.chargc 
of the Relief Congregation, C.trruber’s Close, 
Edinburgh. 

— United Secession Church. St. James Street, 
l’.usley, gave an unaiinnouscall to the Rev. Arch. 
Band of Aueliterinuehty. 

— United Associate Congregation, Melville 
■Street, Glasgow, gave an unanimous call to the 
Rev. Alexander Ogilviu Bcatie of Kincardine. 

— United Associate Congregation of Kilpatrick 
gate an unanimous call to Mr Hugh Crichton. 

July?. Mr Alex. Latch ordained Minister of 
llai tmorc Chapel. 

1?. Rev. George Tod ordained Assistant Mum. 
lei ol the Parish of tnveresk. 

21. Mi Andrew Beveridge Murray presented 
by the Margins of (Juetnisbcrry to the Church 
and Parish ot Mouscwnld. 

HI. military.— In June last. 
BREVET. 

To he Major-General. 

Col. James Camplicll Royal Marines 

27 May 1825. 

To be Colonels. 

Lieut. Oil. Bcthune, h. p. 16 Gar. Bn. 

12 Aug. 1819. 

-Weston, li. p. M do. 27 May 1823. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Major WcUicrall, 1 P. U Dec. 1824. 

To be Majors. 

Capt. Denham, 17 F. (Maj. in AfHca) 

1 22 Nov. 18*1. 

—— A. Hiell, Royal Marines 27, May 1825. 

—.— M. Timpson, do. ' do. 

-J. S. Hamilton. 1 R. Vet. Bn. do. 

-W. Ramsay. Iloynf Marines do. 

-J.B. Orde, 39 F. do. 

-W. II. Newton, 75 F. da 

—.— 11. lloss, Royal Marines da 

—P. S. Perry, da da 

—— T. Aslett, do. da 

--E. H. Gai thwaite. Royal Marines do. 

——i II. Priddlc, do. do. 


To be Aidcs-de-Camp to the King, with 
the Rank of Colonel in the Army, %Ith 
May 1825. 

Licut.-Col. GrenviU, 45 F. 

-R. li. L),ek, 42 F. 

— — — -Neil Douglas, "9 F. 

— ., Henry W yndham, 10 Dr. 

To be Lieutenant Generals in the East 
Indies only, 27 th May 1825. 

Major Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, K.C.B. 

— — Alexander Cuppage 

^. — Alexander Dyce 

-Charles Comer 

. . ■ • John Gordon 

■ Tredway Clarke 

-William Henry Blachford 

.— — Malcolm Grant 

. John Bailie 

' . . John Cuppage 

. Henry P. Laurence 

- — ■— Sir G. Martuulell, K.C.B. 

-Charles Rutnley 

——-Sir G. S. Brown, K.C.B. 

— -— Sir Thomas Brown, K.C.B. 

To be Major Generals in tho East Indies 
only, 27 th May, 1825. 

Colonel J. Cummighamc 
—— T. Shuldham 
—• ■ ■■— J. I,eith 

-F. Pierce 

. . — W. H. Hewitt 


To be Colonels in the East Indies only , 
27 th May 1825. 

Lieut.-Col. G. Carpenter 

-J. L. Caldwell 

-— H. S. Osborne 

2 Life G. Lieut. Bulkcley, CapL by purch. vice. 

de Courcy, ret. 3f May 1825. 

ComeCand Sub-Lieut. Lyon, Lieut da 
J. Trotter, Cornet and Sub-Lieut, da 
R, Ho. Q. Cornet Gordon, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Hotchkin, ret. . 7 April 

Ensign Arthur, Marquis of Douro, 
from 71 F. Cornet 2 June 

1 Dr. O. Comet Sir G. Aylmer, Bt. Lieut, by 

purch. vice Blatliwayt, prom. 9 do. 

G. Teesdale K Comet da 

2 W. K. IlBTtopp, Comet by purch. vice 

Hepburn, prom. 

J. E. Dyer, (Riding Master,) Comet 
without pay „ _ 

Lieut. Dyer, from h. p. 2 Dr. Gd». 
Quart Mast, vice Madden, dead da 
Z Geii. Sir W. Payne, Bt. from 12, Dr. , 

Col. vice Gen. Vyse, dead , 2 June 
Comet Warrington, from U Dr. Cor¬ 
net vice Chalmers, prom- 26 May , 
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11. K. Trotter, Comet by porch, vice 
Cockran, prom. 12 do. 

(.'apt. Clark, from 1 Dr. Maj. by purch. 

yiee Anson, lirom. 20' do. 

Lieut. Elton, from 15 Dr. I.ieut. vice 
Bowen, h. p. 103 K. 2 June 

Hcrj. Maj. Gillies, (Ruling Master,) Cor¬ 
net without pay 12 May 

Lieut. Tuite, C’apt by purch. vice 
Manfull, ret. 5 do. 

Cot net Moyer, Lieut- do. 

W. W. Congreve, Cornet 12 do. 

Bt Col. Lord R. Manners, from h. p. 

10 Dr. Lieut Col. 2 June 

Ensign Levett, from 6» F. Cornet by 
purch. vice Trevjlyan, ret. - IB do. 
Cornet Weston, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Faneourt, 93 F. 19 May 

Maj. Sale, Lieut. Col. 2 June 

Capt Fendall, Maj. do. 

Lieut. Hevdon, from 12 Dr. Capt. do. 
Lieut. Col, Keane, from h. p. Lieut. 

Col. do. 

Cornet Mansel, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Warrand, prom. 9 do. 

II. F. Mackay, Capt. do. 

Lieut. Brett, Capt. l»y purch. vice Cart¬ 
wright, prom. 2ti May 

Comet Malet, Lieut do. 

Major Craufurd, from Cape Corps Cav. 

Maj. vice Haumeardt, prom. 9 June 
Cornet C. Williams, Lieut, by pureh. 

vice Bcresford, prom. 2fi May 

A. C. Williams, Comet 16 June 

Lieut Hon. R. Watson, Capt. by purch. 

vice Hamilton, ret 19 M ny 

Comet Macdonell, Lieut. do. 

L. It. Vise. Frankfort, dc Montmo¬ 
rency, Cornet do. 

Seri. Maj. Ready, Adj. (with rank of 
Comet) vice Butcher, res. Adj. only 

do. 

W. noebuck, Comet by purch. vice 
Warrington, 3 Dr. G. » 26 do. 

Maj. Gen.- Sir C Grant, K.T. B. and 
K.C.H. Col. viee Sir W. Payne, 3 
Dr. G. 2 June 

Lieut Rose, Capt by purch. viee An¬ 
drews. Cape Corps 9 do. 

Comet Hyde, Lieut do. 

Lieut Stewart, from 73 F. Lieut vice 
Morris, h. p. 88 F. 

F. W. Hamilton, Cornet 

G. Dewes, do. vice Hyde 
Lieut. Stokes, from 20 F. 

Elton, 7 Dr. G. 

CaptByam, Maj. 
prom. 


10 do. 

do. 
16 do. 
Lieut, vice 
2 do. 

by purch. v ice Eden, 
16 do. 


Capt. King, Maj. 
Lieut Harris, Capt 


I. ieut Scott, Capt, do. 

Comet Dundas, Lieut. do. 

Brevet Lieut Col. Belli, Lieut. Col. 

2 do, 
do. 
do. 

Comet Smyth, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Ball, prom. 26 May 

K. Guest Cornet da 

Lieut Bndden, Capt by purch. vice 
Thompson, prom. 0 June 

' Corrfet Loftus, Lieut, * 0 do. 

Gren. Cds. Ensign and Lieut Rowley. Lieut and 
Capt by pureh. vice Slmpson,|irom. 

Hori.P. Ashbumbahb 
Lieut, and Capt by purch/vicc stark, 
ret. 2.5 do. 

A . * . Eyres, Lieut dr Capt 
- da vice I’fH.jimn. 38 da 

Ensign Digby, from 88 F. Ensign and 
Lieut * . 24 da 

J. Dunlop. Ensign and Lieut 26 da 
2d Lieut. Gower, from Rifle Brig, da . 

. g June 

, . Capt Douglas, Atjj.TleM9impsi?m^rom. - 

Cold vOitad Lord U. W. Grtharii, Errflgn and Lieut 
by pureh. vice Hartourt, prom. 

IS da 

SF. Gd* Hen. ItyBaAdflamte, da vice Fitsoy, 
prom.* . 86, da 

* Lieut Deugim, Lieut, and Capt, by 

porch, vfto l’rcndorgast. ret i» June 
Ensign Hood, from Cl FV Ensign and 
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5 F. Gds. Lieut, by pureh. vice F.uilicld, prom. 

IB do. 

B. J. Bruce, Ensign do. v icc Douglas, 

15 do. 

1 F. IIosp. Assist Russell, Assist. Surg \ ice 
(h borne, dead 19 May 

‘2 Ensign limit, Lieut \ ice Leighton, 

cancelled do. 

E. L. llaniell, Ensign 12 da 

4 • Assist. Surg. Burry, from h. p. BO F. 

Assist Surg. do. 

Hosp. Assist Hawkey, do. vieclleiry, 
cancelled IB June 

Scrj. Maj. Tdlar, Quart. Mast vice Bi¬ 
shop, prom. .5 May 

Lieut Col. Sutherland, from 2d W.l.lt. 

Lieut Col. 2 June 

2d Lieut ttamsden, froni ltUlc ling. 
Lieut, by pinch. II May 

—-Hamilton, from do. Lieut by 

pureh. vice Wilmol. prom. 12 do. 
Lieut Col. Fitz Clarence, Horn II F. 

Lieut Col. Juno 

Lord A. Chichester, Lieut, vice laud 
S. Chichester, dead 9 do. 

Lieut. Fitz Manure, from h. p. Itdle 
Brig. Lieut, vice M'l.acldaii, super¬ 
seded . 19 May 

I.ieut (.'aider, Adj. \ ice Druiy.ics. Adj. 

only ■> do. 

Brevet Col. Campbell, Lieut. Col. 

2 June 

Brevet Lieut Col. Peebles, Maj. do. 
I.ieut Cockburne, Capt. do. 

Ensign halides, I.ieut. do. 

H. It, Dull', Ensign do. 

Ensign Hon. A. F. Cathcart, fiom 2, 

F. I.ieut by puich. vice Brisbane, 
prom. 9 di). 

. Musgi'avc, Ensign by purch. vice 
Fenton, prom. 12 May 

Lieut Col. l’aylcr, from h. p. I.ieut. 

Col. 2 June 

Lieut.Galloway, Capt. by porch, vice 
Gallic, ret 2B May 

Lieut Col. Kcightley, from It ]». I.ieut 
Col, Vice Fitz Clarence, 7 F. 2 June 
Capt. Crowtlicr, from h. p. 1 F. C;i| t. 
viee Henderson, ree. dill', tiom Caj>l. 
Bowler, retained uiion full pay Mi I’. 

j May 

Assist. .Surg. Foote, from h. p. 2 B F. 

Assist Surg. 2 June 

W. Chnmbre, Ensign l»y purch \ u-e 
Howard, prom. 19 May 

Maj. Sale, Lieut. Col. 2 Juno 

Brevet Maj. Thornhill, Maj, do. 
Lieut Fenton, Capt. do. 

G. Newcome, Ensign, vice Cnpadive, 
dead 26 May 

Ensign Grant, from 37 F. Ensign, vice 
.Newcome, 88 F. 9 June 

Lieut Farmer, from h. p. 77 F. I.ieut 
vice llyng, 88 F. 5 May 

Hasp. Assist Knott, Assist. Surg. vice 
’ Graham, dead do. 

Ensigu Thorcrfi), Lieut, by purch. woo 
• Hope, prom. 9 June 

C, Cooke, Ensign do. 

A‘*ist. Surg. Alexander, from h. p 28 
F.'Assist Mure. . 12 May 

Brevet Lieut. Cot Ximcncs, from 4.7 I'. 

Lieut Col. ■ 2 June 

Lieut Church, Capt.-by purch. vice 
-i Slegg, ret 19 May 

Ensign Edwards, Lieut. ‘ do. 

A' Lockhart, Ensigu do. 

.j, Henry, Ensign, vice Farwcll, prom. 

26 do. 

Brevet Maj. Croker, Maj. by pureh. 

vice NieoU, ret 1C June 

Lieut Anley, Cant do. 

Ensign (j’Bricn, Lieut do. 

. J. Parley, Ensign do. 

Lieut Thatcher, from h. p. 103 F. 
Lieut vice Stokes, 13 Dr. it do. 
;22 Cent. Cadet. P. J. Petit, from It. Md. 

, ColL.Ensign by pureh. rice Dunbni, 
mom. 19 May 

'-’3- Assist Surg. Parke, from h. p. So l)r. 
~ Assist burg. 2 June 

2d Lieut Tupjier, 1st Lieut, by purch, 
vice Grey, prom. 1G do 
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IV, 1 Union, Jd l.ieut. bo. 

I'. 1. CmivtigliniiK', Fusigil ni'f ('ll 
iiyii”li.iiiiL-, dead Ji' \j.iy 

Lind Ptckciuig, from It p. Oil I' - . 
I.It III. V ice lllll.lckc, c.imvlll || 4 dll. 

-phibbs, fiom <S:» F. Lieut. vice 

^i■: 1 h y, euncclli il do. 

S. Ildcilon, Ensignby [lurch, viecC.uli- 
c.uf,'IK. 'Clinic 

Seij. M.ij. Roger'-, Quail. M.i->t. Mu: 
M'Gicgor, dead 2b M.iy 

I, uul. lVHiban, from h. p. 33 F. laeut. 

mu* l'nrrnll, deail 11 .lime 

Assist. Surg. l’ortclli, fiom li. p. 1b F. 

A .sist. Su i g. Hilo. 

I.iiul. Illuiit, Irom h. p. AG F. I.uul. 

vice Brighton, cancelled . r i May 

C. May, from II. Mil. Acad, at Wool¬ 
wich. Fn-igti vice Ran, 10 h. Illilo. 
I icu 1. Stephens, ( apt. bv [iiiicb. Mce 
fiudock, piom. !• June 

Ensign Waloinl, ^icut. do. 

-Ilopwood, 1'iom 7- F. Ensign 

do. 

llievet Maj. Eagnr, Maj.by purcli. vice 
M‘Gregor, piom. J do. 

lacut. Nunn, Capt. vice 1,'m.t, VJ F. 

lb do. 

\ndros, Fapt. by purch. vice Kapur, 
piom. do. 

Assist. Smg. ( '.unphcll, fiom h. p. Hillc 
Biigade Assist. Surg. J do. 

l-ae ign Galloway, lacut. \ ice Crquhair, 
dead do. 

2.1 lacut. Hornsby, from GO F. Ensign 

tin. 

A.si.t. Smg. t'oilis, from h. p. C F. As¬ 
sist. suig. do. 

It. F. llirksim, Ensign vice Semple, 
77 F. 1.’ May 

i,t ut. Cadet, E. F. Thomassct, from 
It. Mil. Coll. Ensign by pinch, vice 
Murray, piom. 1*1 do. 

A sist. Sing. Ruikctt, trom h. p. 7 F. 
Assisi. Surg. - June 

J. IhaiFhavv. Ensign liy purch. vice 

Rioiuie, |iiiiin. l'J May 

Assist. Suig. Magiiui, from h. p. 5 I>r. 

(ids. Assist. Surg. do. 

lacut. Mopper.Capt. vice Forster, deail 
IS Sept. J Mi* 1. 
Fusign Tudor, lacut. do. 

IlicicC Lieut. Col. Evans. Lieut. Col. 

‘.’June 1S2 .j. 
C.ipt. H ullie, M.ij. do* 

In ill Young, (apt. do. 

I< nsiijn Johnston. I.uul. do. 

W. It. Waddell, Ensign do. 

I at ill. II.uher, Capl. by porch, vice 
Oido, let. lb do. 

llievet Maj. llyau, from h. p. 50 F. 

('apt. 22 May 

Luail. Illuett, C.ipt. vice Browne, dead 
•Jtl June IS'Jl. 

-M'lulyic, C.ipt. vice Maelcod, 

dead 27 Aug. 

-M.iclean, C.ipt. 10 Feb. IS—■>. 

Ensign Hcdinglcld, Lieut. 

29 June 1821. 

- Tallon, Lieut. '-'7 Aug. 

--O'Neill, lacut. vice Hume, dead 

10 .Sept, 

-Read, Lieut. 

,1. smith, Ensign 
I lloy.se, Ensign 

-stoddert. Ensign 

I’apt. O’Reilly, Maj. 

Hill, let. 

\ -si.-t surg. Edwanls, from h. p. 13 F, 
Assist, suig. If May 

llosn. Assist. iialcaui, Assist. Surg. vice 
Edwirds, res. It) June 

laeut. Smith, fiom li. p. 78 F. lacut 1 
vici Cowell, cancelled 3 May. 

llievet 1.11 ub Col. staehpoolo, I.leilt. 


10 Fell. IS25. 
li) Aug. IS'Jl. 

10 Sept. 

11 Fill. 1823’. 
liy purch. vice 

1 C June 


Col. v ice-Yinulies, Ri E. 

- J. M. 


Maj. 

lacut. Webb, from CL) b 
Campbell, .00 F. 

—-— Slewarl, do. 

Fusign I'npiliint, laeut 
I. J. Coke, En, ign 


•J June 
Staekpoolc, 
do 

(’apt. vice 
•Jtl May 
J June 
do. 
0 do. 


lb F. laml. M*l*h<isoti, fiom !i. p. AO E. 

laeut. vice Graham. '12 E. 1:1 May 
Ensign Taylor, toiin li. p. AO F. I.uul. 
by pmcli. vice J. ('ampin’ll, fJ) piom. 

Jo May 

-Hrovvne, Lieut, vne Raines, 77 

F. J June 

W. Jone*’, Ensign g,,. 

IS Jil I lent. Smyth, trom R. Ar‘, Incut. 

v ice liar diner, cant el l« I ", May 

Incut. CiK’luauc, from h. p. A F. cats, 
do. (lcpay mg dill.) vice Smyth, still 
Cotps i’l do. 

■l'l Ensign Phibbs, from It. p. 101 F. En¬ 

sign V ice llunowcs, earn riled A tie. 
It. Ilneli, Ensign by puich. vice i.am- 
inell, prom. 12 do. 

.01 llo-p. Assist. Ryan, Assist. Surg. 

iti .hnu; 

,0J Lieut. Col. Fcrgurson, fiom88 F. Lit ul. 

Col. J do. 

Ensign King, Lieut, by purch. »ice 

Mountain, 7fi F. Jti May 

O. W. lbreh, Ensign do. 

Lieut. (Javvler, Capt. liy purch. vice 

Yoike, prom. :> June 

Ensign Vivian, Lieut. do. 

-French, Ensign do. 

llosp. Assist. Faterson, Assist. Sing. 

1 <i do. 

33 Lieut. Butler, ('apt. by puich. vice 

Knov, ret. do. 

Ensign Krefting, r.ieut. do. 

E. Wal.eticld, Ensign do. 

.01 lacut. S'lyficld, ('apt. by piinh. vice 

(ia coyne, prom. Jii May 

Ensign Slade, l.ieut. do. 

It. S. lirde, Ensign do. 

Lieut. Woodgate, Capt. vier I Hack, dead 
J7 Sept. 1SJ1. 
Ensign Harris, Lieut. do. 

5G Ensign Leighton, Lieut. 7 April J8J i. 

—-Noyes, Jaeut. vice llcwetson, 

cancelled lj May 

It. T. I'liiniss, Fnsign do. 

Capt. Cannes, Maj. by purch. vice Mon¬ 
tagu, prom. Jti do. 

Lieut, Palmer, Capt. do. 

Ensign Barclay, Lieut. do. 

(I. Hogg, Ensign do. 

Ilosp. Assist. Counel, Assist. Surg. 

It, June 

5b Ensign Maltison, lacut. by purch. vice 

Seymour, prom. IJ May 

P. H. Ilou.ud, Ensign do. 

H. F. Bell, Ensign vieb Maltison, piom. 

Jh do. 

J. F. Acklom, Ensign vice Rainey, 
[irum. it June 

.VJ Brevet Ma|. ('list, from 51 F. Maj. vice 

Bathuisf. proin. do. 

CO Lieut. Ke.il, Capt. by puirli. vice Von 

lliHrk, ret. 1!) May 

Fn.ign Dal7.cH, from 93 F. 1st lacut. 
JL.ilut. lion. G. Hen y, C.ipt. by purch. 

v ice Krien, ret. J June 

Jd Lieut. Nesbitt, 1st Lieut. do. 

(’. O'Donoghue, Jtl l-ieut. vice Horns¬ 
by, AA F. 10 do. 

CJ Ensign Homeric, Lieut, liy puich. vice 

Caldecott, ret. !) do. 

-Jmhell, Ensign do. 

(■A Ensign Wootton, from li. p. J3 K—En¬ 

sign vice Carter, eaneelleil 1J May 
Brevet Maj. Fan Hough, Maj. by purch. 
• vice Lc Gey te. let. JG do. 

Lieut. Hunt, Capt. do. 

Ensign Gordon, Incut. do. 

T. Level!, Ensign do. 

Ci laeut. Earquharson, (’apt. 2 June 

Hon. II. B. Grey, Ensign by purch. 
vice llnwke, promt 12 May 

G7 Lieut. Webstci, ('apt. vice ( dv, 

dead B) do. 

Ensign Hene.sv, Lieut. do. 

CS BieulLieub ( ul. I law kill*, Lieut. Col 

i June 

llievet Maj. Read, Maj- do. 

Lieut. Jackson, Capt. -do. 

Eli.ign Mnilland, l.ieut. do. 

V. Maclean, Fie ign do. 

;i Ricvct l.ieut. to 1 - Joi'tv, J.icut. Col. 

do. 
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?11'. - Ilrcvrt Mnj. Pidgeoii, Maj. <lo. 

Ensign A. Martinis or Douro, from Ii. p. 
SI F. Ensign vice Leslie, cancelled 

26 May 

AV. J. Myers, Ensign by purch. ncc 
Lbrd Douro, R. Ho. Gd». 9 June 

Assibt. Surg. Gardinci, from li. p. 12 
F. Assist Surg. - tlo. 

Lieut, Gardiner, from RifleBrig. Capt 
vice Pidgeou IG do. 

72 E. Hopwood, Ensign by purch. vice 

Stewart, prom. 12 May 

C. I’. Trapautl, Ensign by purch. vice 
Hopwtiotl, 2!l F. 9 June 

75 Lieut. Owgan, from h. p. 88 F. Lieut. 

vice Stuart, J2 Dr. 10 do. 

71 -Blown, Ensign by purch. vice 

Gordon, prom. 9 do. 

75 11. Preston, Ensign by purch. vice 

.static, piom. 12 May 

"G Lieut. Mountain, from 52 F. Capt. by 

purch. \ ice Hatched, ret 20 do. 

77 Ensign Semple, from 35 F. Lieut, vice 

Elliot, dead 12 do. 

('apt. Cleike, Maj. by purch. vice 

I Mice, piom. 2G do. 

Lieut Hames, from 46 F. Capt. sice 
Bowen, dead 2 June 

.Staff Assist. Sing. O’Donncl, Assist. 
.Surg. vice Fraser, dead 5 May 

7 b Ensign Puce, from 95 F. Ensign mcc 

Cameron, 79 F. lh June 

79 Ensign Cameron, fiom 78 F. Ensign 

vice Townshend, prom. 9 do. 

82 tlosp. Assist, ltoss. Assist Surg. 16 do. 

84 laeut. AVorth, Capt. by purch. vice 

Mabciley, proin. 26 May 

85 -Byiig, from 15 F. Lieut 5 tlo. 

87 Ensign Conrtayne, Lieut by purch. 

vice Archer, piom. 2G tlo. 

Gent. Cadet, P. Itamsay, from It. Mil. 
Coll. Ensign do. 

88 Lieut Col. O'Malley, from li, p. Lieut 

Col. vice Fcrgusson, 52 F. 9 June 
Ensign Neweome, from 14 F. Ensign 
vice Digby, Gren. Gds. do. 

Gent. Cadet E. II. JelFerys, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ensign vice Finniss, 5G E. 

Ifi tlo. 

89 Lieut. Agncw, Capt. vice Coates, dead 

25 Dec. 1824. 
Ensign Cume, Lieut, vice Taylor, dead 
51 Aug. 

-Maclean, Lieut 25 Dec. 

L't ut. Pctk, fiom h. p. 11 F. Lieut 
ncc 1‘lubbs, 25 F. 5 May 1825. 
J. Grav, Ensign vice Currie 

31 Aug. 1824. 
Ensign Macdonald, from 80 F. Lieut, 
by pureli. vice liartling, 31 F. 

25 Jan. 1825. 

<12 Lieut Graham, from 46 F. Lieut \ ice 

Campbell, h. p. 30 F. 19 May 

95 Capt. Rrewe, from R. Afr. Col. Coips, 

Capt. vice Mauutz, deatl tlo. 

F. Price, Ensign by purch. vice Parker, 
prom. 12 do. 

96 Brevet Maj. Mansel, Maj. by purch. 

vice I’aty, prom. 9 June 

Lieut. Cary, Capt by purch. vice Gar¬ 
land, prom. 36 May 

Lieut Ouseley, Capt by purch. 9 June 
Ensign Storey, Lieut, by purch. 

26 May 

It. J. Massey, Ensign do. 

97 Lieut Butler, trom h. p. 35 F. LjLput 

vice Valentine, cancelled 12 do. 

Hosp. Assist C'avet, Assist. Sure. 

10 June 

Itifle Brig. R. Walpole, 2d Lieut by purch. vice 
Rlunsden, 7. F. 1; May 

H. Shirley 2d Lieut by purch. vice Ha¬ 
milton, 7 F. 12 do. 

11. Cape], 2d Lieut by purch. vice 
■ ■ Gower, Gren. Gds. 9 June 

2d Lieut Norcott, 1st Lieut, vice Gar¬ 
diner, 71 F. * 16 do. 

W. S. Tollcinaehc, 2d Lieut by purch. 
-■ do. 

R.StuiT.C. Lieut. Smyth, from 48 F. 1st Lieut. 

19 Mav 

Capt 11. Du Vcruet, Maj. 2 June 

Lieut. Hall, Cnpt. * do, 


CAug- 

It. Staff C. 2d Lieut Pearson, from It. Art. 1st 
Lieut. do. 

-- ■ --llaync, fiom It. Art 1st 

Lieilt 9 do. 

1 AV. 1. R. Lieut Warner, from 1st Vet. Comp. 

Lieut. \ ice Lewis, JO F. do. 

2 Lieut. Col. ( alter, from li. p. Lieut. 

Col. vice Suthciland, 5 F. 2 do. 

Ccyl. Reg. 2d Lieut. Mackay, 1st Lieut. Mee AVat- 
soii, dead J2 Nov. 1821. 

11. Stephenson, 2d Lieut, vice Biahan, 
dead 19 May 1825. 

II. F. Powell, 2d Lieut, vice Mackay do. 
Cape Co.A Capt. Andievvii, limn 12 Dr. Maj. by 
Cav. J pureli. vice Ciauturil, 8 Dr. 9 June 
J. S.ugcaunt, Cornet by purch. vice 
Loiaine, prom. do. 

11. African \ Ensign O’llalloran, Lieut, vice Bur- 
Col. C. J ton, dead 2 do. 

-Foss, Lieut. vi< e M'Kenzic, dead 

5 tio. 

—-I.izar, Lieut, vice Giccthain, 99 

F. 4 do. 

-Godwin, Lieut. Mce Clements, 

prom. 5 do. 

c Vol. tV. 1\ Godwin, Ensign ' ice Um- 
acke, dead 1 do. 

-I’. Carmoily, Fn‘ign 2 do. 

——C. S. Ilohison, !• iis'gn 5 do. 

-E. Hawkins, Ensign J do. 

-it. Smith, Ensign 5 do. 

Lieut. Gregg, from 1 F. ('apt. nee 
I Irene, 95 F. 19 do. 

Ensign Ring, Lieut vice Lizar, dead 

9 June 

II. AV. AA’yso, Ensign do. 

(lari isons. 

Lieut Gen. I,. Maclean, Lieut Cos. of Quebec, 
vice Patti rson, dead 5 May 1825. 

M. Gen. Sir George Adam Wood, R. Ait. K.C.JI. 
Go\. of I'ailHc 18 June 

Stuff: 

Maj. Lose, 52 F. Jnsp. Field OfTieei Mi), in Ni iv 
Brunswick, with lank ot Lieut. Col. m the 
Aimy 5 May 1825. 

Col. Sir J. Douglas, K.C.R. h. p. Dip. Quart. 
Mast. Gen. m lieland, lice At Gen. Browne 

2 June 

Lieut. Col. A. Macdonald, h. p. 5 Gil. Bn. Adj. 
Gen. in the East Indies, vice M. Gen. Sir T. 
Mae Mahon, lit do. 

Maj .lion. T. s. llatliurst, fiom 59 F. Imp. Field 
Officer of Mil. in the Ionian Islands, with 
rank of Lieut. Col. in the Army 9 do. 

Ordnance Deput hnent.—Ho pal Artillnp. 

Quart Mast rfflim, from h. p. late 11. Art. Driv. 

Quart Mast, nee Wigloli, dead 5 May 1825. 
Seri. Maj. AViglitnmn, do. vice Crauiord, dead 

11 do. 

Ilopal Engined s. 

Gent. Cadet R. Botelci, 2d laeut. 11 May 1825. 

-K. Fiome, 2d Lieut. 21 do. 

Commissariat Department. 

Assist Com. Gen. At inter Dip. Cora. Gen. 


7 

June 1825. 

-. - - --Mackay, do. 

do. 

-AVoodhousc, do. 

do. 

-Kschauzicr. do. 

do. 

-Hewetson, do. 

do. 

- . . -Laidlev, do. 

do. 

—— —-Rubric, do. 

do. 

—— -Price, do. 

do. 

IJcti. Assist Com. Gen. Ramsay, Assist Com. Gen. 


do. 

-—— —-Graham, do. 

do 

-—-Jennings, do. 

do. 

---Funmifge, do. 

do. 

-.—...Major, do. 

do. 

■ Green, do. 

do. 

-Pennell, do. 

do. 

-Knight, do. 

do. 

-Ilenily, do. 

do. 

-Tench, do. 

do. 

-— Maebrccdy, do. 

do. 

-Robinson, do. 

do. 

Coinm. Clcik, AV. smith, Dtp. Assist. Com. Gen. 


Register. — Appointments, Promotions, SjC. 
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Register. — Appointments, V> amotions, S)C. 


( omin, Clcil'. P. F. 1'iilde, do. 

-I,. Jhackenbury, do. 

_I. Whaley, do. 

-[1. F. oriel, <1». 

-J. (i. Smith, ili). 

-T. Tiew, do. 

---E. Con worthy, do. 

_T. (1. S. Swan, do. 

- 11. \V. Hrown, do- 


— T. Duguul, do. 


7 June 182). 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


J.icut. IVrottesly, Id Dr. 

-Doj le, tl). 

-lion. C. (hey, '.’J I 

-T. Wood, IjU F. 


2i9 

If) June 1825. 

do. 
do. 
"5 do. 


To be Lieutenants of Infantry by purchase 


Medical Department. 
lien. Imp. I long, Insp. of Hospitals by brevet 

‘2t May 182 ). 

-- Higgins, do. 

-ltrown, do. 1, °- 

- — Thomson, do. < <>■ 

-—— Draper, do. "° - 

- _____ Fraser, do. 

-Farrell, do. ‘ <>■ 

___Adolphus, do. do. 

Physician Roberts, Dop. Insp. of llosp. by brevet 

-litownc, do. 

Aitbui, do. 


-Rone, do. 

still surg. Gidim, do. 

-< ilast o, do. 

-Slunt, ll.i. 

-Mapother, do. 

- Bruce, do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
no. 
do. 

-f .ra.sct, do. 

-Sliarp, <lo. 

-Malmg, do. "° - 

llosp. Assist. Wlute, Assist. Suig. to the tones, 
vice Magralh, res. , 

_M‘Isaac, do. v ice O'Donnell, , i b ■ 

do. 

_Carter, do. vice Rhys, superseded 

2 June 

_ j. A, Topham, llosp. Assist, vice 

Knott. 15 F. 5 

- (,. Diydpn, do. 

--F.. Millar, do. ‘ l0 - 

_W. s. Eddie, do. vice Mauiy, dead 

J'» do. 

__R. D. Smith, do. vice Russell, 1 F. 

do. 

_W. Giant, do- 'JJune 

Unattached. 

To be l.icutcnant-Caloueh of Infantry by 
purchase. 

Major Montague, at. F. 

_Hon. (1. Anson, 7 Dr. Gds 

-Place, 77 F. 

_M't.regor, 51 F. 

III. l.ieut. Col. l’aty, 96 F. 

Maim Ilaumgardt, 8 l)r. 

Dane, 15 Dr. 


Cornet Hepburn, 2 Dr. Gds 
Ensign -Sliule, 75 F. 

Cornet Damtry, 6 Dr. Gus. 

Ensign Stewart, 72 F. 

_lion. A. C. J. Riownc, a7 *. 

__— Parker, 95 F. 

—-Walker, HF. 

_- Curteis, 55 F. 

Cornet Cnikian, 7 Dr. Gds: 

-- Phillips, “1 Dr. 

Ensign Felilon, R) F. 

-Murray. 56 F. 

-1 lutibar, 22 F. 

_Howard, 15 F". 

--G.munch. 19 F- 

_lion. S. Hawke, 65 r- 

Cornet Chalmers, 5 Dr. Gds. 
Ensign Farwcll, 17 F. 

_- Gordon, 71 F. 

--Uarney, 58 F. 

Cornet Loiainc, Cape Coips 
A. Coryton, F.nsign 
.1. Hall, Ensign 

I. , J. Hay, Ensign 

A. D. Morrison, Ensign 

J. Thompson, Ensign 
.1. Tedlie, Ensign 

J. Strong, Ensign 
M. C. i olden, Ensign 
G. W. Muyow. Ensign 
A. F. ltulgway, Ensign 


To be Majors of Infantry by purchase 

Capt. Gascoyne, 51 F. May 18 

-- Mabcrly, 81 F. 


_Peel, Gren. Gds. 

_Cartwright, 8 Dr. 

-GaTland, 96 F. 

_( oles, 12 Dr, 

__YorkPi 52 F. 

-Thompson, 17 nr. 

_Hon. J. H. CradtK'kfcJO F 

_Kale'll, 55 F. 

_Tayloi, Cape Coips 


To be Captains oflnfantiy by purchase 


V2 May 1S2.^. 

<ln. 
do. 
do* 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
11) do. 
do. 
do. 

1 2 do. 

do. 
uti do. 
do. 
*) .hint*. 

do. 
do. 
i'2 May 
do. 
do. 
do. 
J') do. 
do. 
do- 
‘2l» do. 
‘J June 
do. 


Exchanges. 

Major Conollv, from 15 F. rcc- did) with Major 

Macintosh, h. p. 81 F. 

_.Graham, from )9 F. with Hon. l.S. Ba¬ 


thurst, h. p. 56 F, 


ree. did) with 


19 May 1625. 

do. 
do. 
26 do. 
9 Julie 
do. 
do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

26 do. 

9 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

16 do. 


Incut. Seymour, .>8 !• 

___\\ ilmot, 7 F. . 

_llaieourt, Coldstream Guards 

_Archer, 87 F. 

_Hall, 16 Hr. 

_— Campbell, 16 K 

_KiU Hoy, 5 F. Inis. 

_Beresford, 9 Ur. 

__ Wortley. 10 Dr. 

_Mildmay, 75 I‘- ,,, 

_Illathwayt, l Dr. (ids. 

_Fairlleld, 3 F. Gds. 

_Warrantl, f> Dr. 

- Brisbane, 9 F. 


-Hope, 15 1'. 

_____ Scarlett, 6 Dr. (ids. 
__QuickC. 1 Dr t)ds. 

VO I ■ XVH. 


12 May 182 i. 

do. 
do. 
SC do¬ 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
S Juno 
9 do. 
do¬ 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
)t. do. 


inuihi. ii. j*. i^w » - 

Cant. Newburgh, fiom 1 Life Gds. rn 
Capt. lion. Fits G. de Rons, n. p- 
_Biett. from 8 111. rec. dill) with Capt. land 

__ U i>cevor!'fn«nl7 F. with Urcvct Major Den- 

_- HurTOwes. from 2 Life Gds. rcc. did) with 

( apt. dcCoutcy, h. p 58 F. 

_llraikcnbury, from J7 Dr. rec. dill, with 

Capt. Bun owes, h. p. 58 F- 

-Stovte, fioin 1 E. vvitli (yipt--- ■ 

_Hart, from 6 F. with Capt. ( owtll, n. P- 

_- JJ-Arcy, from 10 F. with Capt. Urownc, h. p. 

_. Wolscloy, from 2 1 F- witli Capt.Burgh, h. p- 

_f Morrow, fmm 50 F. rcc. dill) with Capt 

_'n'artt'froin 59 F. with Capt. Urquhart, li. p. 

_-Bluett, fmm 41 F. with Capt. Browne, h, p. 

_-IJnggs, from 58 F. with Capt. lion. R. M«r- 

_- Ogden’Vrofn 56 F. with Capt. Webster, h. p. 

_-^Graham, from 72 F. with Capt. Mason, h. P- 

_Taw, from 83 F. vyith Capt. Crofton, Ccy- 

_-*Tlumirey, from 86 F. rcc. .lift) with Capt. 

I.,cut' i’usterbyl'from 3'ux- Gds. rcc- drff. with 
^'from^Dr. Sd, re, drfl- w.th Lieut. 
_Ji 0 Spii!'fiom 1 F. with Lieut. O’ftnon. 

-— Rainsford, from 7 F. with Lieut- 

_Murray, from 8 F. rec. U.ff. with Lieut. 

,“ury.'&>‘» 8 F. w.th Lieut. Gardiner. 

.Icimings, from 11 F. with Lieut. Homer, 
..ll’ J'ircatj, iiom 65 F- with Lieut. Betty, h. p. 

Ii 



050 


Regis/it. —. 1 /1 mnhut l’t r-n.idu its, S\c. 


CAur. 


Lieut. MK.ii .m, liom IS F. with Luul. Nison. 
Ii p. Vrirk Chats. 

-M'Quccn, front 73 F. ice. difl. with Lieut 

Eyaiis, h. j). 17 F. 

-(;, a. Brpwnc, from 75 F. rec. difl. with 

Lieut, lion. A. I’. J. Browne, h. p. 

-Read, from 00 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Parker, h. p. 

-Fit/, tiendd, from It.He Brig. rec. did. with 

Lieut. Slade, In p. 

-Anderson, Adj. of Itee. Dist. with Lieut. 

Hodge ,, h. p. 13 Pr. 

Ensign Carr, from 76 F. with Ensign French, 
n. p. 3 VV'. I. It. 

-dc Oaubrawa, from I W. I. R. with En¬ 
sign Poi ter, h. j). .3,5 F. 

(.Hi.irt. Mast. Kcnnedv, from 27 F, with Quart. 

Mast Douglas, 1 IV. 1. 11. 

Quart. Mast. Mackenzie, from 72 F. with Quart. 
.Mast. Macphcrson, h. p. Cape It. 

Resignations and Retirements. 


Mu/or (lam ah. 

W. II. UccklVlMl. 

Hon. II. A. H. Craven, 
h. p. Indcp. 

Colonels. 

Sir \V. Cox, h. p, Port 
Scrv. 

lion. \V. J. Gore, h. p. 
2 F 

t lav ermg, h. p. 98 F. 
Coinngham, h. p. 82 F. 

/, icut.-Colonels. 

Nlcol), 17 F. 

1 c Gcytc, 63 F. 

Midglcy, h. p. 
t ’nmpboll, 62 )•, 
Chith.un, 61 F. 

I lacker. Newfound. Fen. 
Gilman, j5 F. 

(Viotc, 32 F. 

And, It. VVagg. Trtun. 
Hewitt, Port. Sen. 
Tuttncll, Indcp. 

Majors. 

Hill, 11 F. 

Moncrietl, h. p 52 F. 
SirTV. Trant, Port. Scrv. 
Nioholls, '17 l’. 
t ’olcgra'e, 5 \V. 1. ft. 
Lang ton, 8 F. 

Heed, 5 Gar. Bn. 

( arciv, 82 F. 

Frazer, late of 7 \ ct. Bn. 
< 'rdc. It. p. 39 F. 
Captains. 

Pc Coitrcy, 2 Life (id... 
M.ulfull, A Pr. 
Ilainilton, 10 Pr. 
Prrndcrgast, 3 F. Gds. 
Gallic, 10 K. 
sicgg, 17 F. 

Von Bocek, CO F. 

Nricn, 60 F. 

I latehcll, 76 F. 

Mope. It. Art. 

I iddiard, h. p Livti- 
poi'l It. 

Madden, 100 F. 
Fairtlough, Ik) F, 

HGI, It F. 

Drake, 56 F. 

Macartney, 28 k. 


Captains. 
Mildmay, 95 F. 

Briekcll, 21 F. 

Tvs»en, 91 F. 

Flood, 88 F. 

Grenc, 3 F. 

Gossip, 60 F. 

Morrison, Yoik Light 
Inf. Vol. 

Mullins, 67 F. 

('odd, 1.52 F. 

Lieutenants. 
Hotchkin, It. It. (,ds. 
Stark, Gren .(ids. 
Caldecott, fi2 1-'. 
Robinson, h. p. Mcu- 
ron's R. 

Freer, 3.8 F. 

Maddison, 7 Dr. 

ClilTe, 7 F. 

O'Donnell, 20 F. 
Alexander, 101 F. 
Clarke, '>3 1', 

Goldl'rap, 3 F. 
Conimeune, 71 F. 
JodrPll, 7 F. 

Gl.ulwni, ltee. Diet. 
Cosens, 11 F. 

Sidney, 11 F. 

Hall, hi F. 

Bowlby, 1 F. 

Bettrulgo, 81 F. 

Smelt, 35 F. 

O'hoarney, 61 F. 
Chomley," 8 Gn. Bn. 
Webster, 20 Pr. 

Cm nets. 
Trevelyan, 3 Pr. 

Knox, h. p. 17 Pr. 
Ensigns. 

Lord Eliot, b. p. 66 F 
Haynes, 2 Gn. fin. 
Piiictor, IS F. 

Short, HI F. 

Gordon, 112 F. 

Jenour/ W. I. Ran. 

Per emi.h, 87 F. 

Hurst, 87 F. 

Walsh, 5 Gai. Bn, 
Assistant-Surgeons. 
Edwards, 13 F. 
Magrath, Stall. 


Appointments Cancelled• 


Lieutenants. 
L< ighton, 2 F. 

( ru.ickc, 2.5 F. 
'-c.lley. 2.5 F. 

1 >i ighton, 29 F. 
I’edche, 33 F. 

(’mvelj, 1,5 F. 

(iardiner, 18 T. 
lie wet son, 56 F. 

< '.irter, 63 k. 

1 liomas, 89 k. 

A j'cn'inc, 97 I" 


Lieutenants. 
Hrcary, 1 It. Vet. Bn. 
Daintry, h. p. Pnutt. 

’ Ensigns. 
Burrowes, 19 F. 
laislic, 71 F. 

Howard, 58 F. 

Staff Surgeon. 

It ice, from h. p. 
Assistant Surgeon, 
Be rrv, 1 F. 


Superseded. 

Lieutenant M'Laehlan. 8 E. 

Staff Assistant Surgeon, T. Rhys. 

Wounded in the attack on the Juniory 
and Stockades of Sy riant, Rangoon, 
11 th and 12 th January 1825. 

Capt. Backhouse, 17 F. slightly. 

-Forbes, do. Mwciely, not dangerously. 

Deaths. 

Gen. Vyse, 3 Pr. (Ids. 1.itch hold 30 May 1825. 

Lieut. Gen. Burnc, late of 36 F. Gov. of Carlisle 
• .lunr 

-A. Brown. East India Comp. Scrv. 

1 Mav 

Major Gen. Bridges, 11. Jnv. Eng. 1 June 

Major Anijtrulher, h. p. 100 F. 

—— ■ Loddington, li. p. Royal Marines 

Dec. 1821. 

Cant. Holland, 3 F. Fort Macquarie, New South 


Wales Iti Nos. 

-Pagan, 3.5 F. 

-Bowen, 77 F. Jamaica 3 April 18’"-. 

-W. Clements, late of Royal Marines 

3 M.uch 

-Cosby, h. p. 15 F. P* hoi. 

.-Mcard, In p. 1.5 F. 1 March 

-Matthews, h. p. 17 F. 5 May 

-Rowden, do Feb. 


1 icut. Loul S. Chichester, 7 F. 

-Urqiih.irt, 33 F. 

--T. Hull, 18 F. (late Ensign 18 7 .1 ( oifu 

22 March 

-Elliot, 77 F Stony Hill, Jamaica 1 den 

-la/ar, Royal \tric.in Col. Corps 

-Waldic, late 2 It. Vet. Bn. Haddington, 

N. B. 17 Mav 

-Gilbert, late 3 II. Vet. Bn 76 Mav 

-Lornnev, late 10 It. Vet. Bn. Dunmar.way. 

Ireland 27 Now 1821. 

-1. Cooke, tloyal Marines 9 Pet. 

-R. Turnbull, Rova) Marine Ait. 

13 May 182 >. 

-[•’. M. Wills, Royal Mar nos Dee. 1821. 

-Fr.mcklm, h.p. IIoval Marines 

10 March 182 >. 

-Sliuttlcwnrlh, Itoynl Marines 1 Fell. 

-Winter, Royal Marines 16 do. 

-Colhs, in ji. 8 F. London 30 March 

-llcgbie, h. n. 66 F. Kilmarnoik 12 May 

-Cochrane, In in 60 F. LoughTea, Ireland 

19 do. 

-Towiiseml, In p. til F. .5 Nov. 1821. 

-Dogg. h. p. Vork Han. 

-Pc la Picric, h. p. AA'attei ill*‘s It. Moige-, 

Switzerland 8 Apul 1825. 

- O'Bnrn, Nottingham Mil. 8 May 

2d Lieut, \itehison. Royal Marines Art. 'Feb. 

-King, In )>. Royal Marines 16 Jam 

- Moses, Royal Marines Jan. 1821. 

— --Wn'lox, late 11. Inv. \lt. Aherdeen 

.51 May 182.1. 

Ensign Gcddcs, 17 F. killed in action with the 
lluimese Jan 

-Smith, Royal African Col. Corps 

-- Lodeinann, h. p. 1 Line tier. Leg. Ha¬ 
nover 21 May 

-Danvers, late 1 Vet. Bn. Dublin 1 April 

Chaplain Burt, h. p. 21 .Pr. Caiiiunglon, Somer¬ 
set 27 May 

-Bateman, h. in 93 F. 17 Pee. 1821. 

I’.iymast- Wcbstei, I i Vr. Gds. died at Fulham 

16 June 182>. 

Adjutant Walker, h. p. 91 F. 8 April 1821. 

-Comet Niess, h. p. 2 Light Pi. Gcr. 

Leg Hanover 1 June 182.5. 

Quart. Mast. M‘Gregor, 26 F. Tralee IS May 

-Perry, li. p. H. II. Gds. London 

1 Apul 

— -Peden, h. p. 2 Dr. 19 do. 

-— AVardley, h. p. 15 Dr. SliefheM 

27 Mav 

-Itodd, h. p. Somciset Fen. C'av. 

Exeter 31 J.m. 

Surgeon Neale, h. p. 91 F. 1 0 Nov. 1821 

-Quartly, li. p. Med- St.iff. Wnntiorne, 

Doret 27 Mareli 1825. 

— --Dowse, h. p. Med. Stall' 17 June. 

A -i.i. Suig, Steele, 11 Dr. Meerut, Bengal 

17 Jan 
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Remitter.—Mm A l /a. 
CORN MARKETS- 


Edinburgh. 


| Ul«l J • *• WL4JV< 

j Ills. Pnoes. As.pr. 

, s. (I. s.il. 3. d. i s. d. s.d.{ s.d. s. (I. s.d. s. d. s. d. 

July 20 519.330586 55 8 1 — — |18 0 22 0 20 0 220 0 10J 

2? r,71 .>31)386 35 11' — — |170210100 210 0 10 

Vu1 3I016376 36 — '190 826 180 220 0 10 

10 .’101.35 0 300 50 


— — : is osaoi i«jo 22 « o 10 


171 506.36 0^0 0, 3S 2 280 326,180 22< 210210 0 10 |1 2 


Oatmeal. 

iB.At I’.Mcal. 

Peck. 

Bis. 

Peek. 



s. d. 

4 

41 

1 3 

4 

43 

1 3 i 

4 

42 

1 3 ! 

4 

4) 

1 5 1 


IG I l 3 


Glasgow. 




s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d.ls. d. s.d.[j s.d, s.d. s.d. s. d. 
21 — — — - 310 31 6 18 0 20 0 — — 

28 — — — — 1310 316 (18 0 200 — 

4 — — — — 310310(180 210 - — 

11 — — — —'51031 Cl 18 0 200 — — 

18 — — — — (32 0 5i0j 18 0 209 — — | 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. s.d. s.d. , s.d.s.d. s. s. 

25 30 52 0 340 220 280,170200 61 55 

26 30 520 34 0 220 280 17 6 200 54 55 

26 31 32 0 540 220 256 1170 20 0 54 65 

26 31 32 0 310 22 0 230(176 200 51 55 

26 30 32 0 34 0 24 0 2G0 1186 200 j 51 51 



Wheat. 



Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av. 

l»f 


s. 1). s. d. 

s. 

d. 

266 

35 0 58 0 

35 

10 

3.11 

52 0 37 (1 

51 

9 

350 

32 0 37 0 


0 

328 

52 0 38 6 

.If) 

2 

281 

3> 6 10 0 

38 

8 


Haddington. Dalkeith. 

Barley. Oats. | Pease. Deans. ; | 1825. I-Oahmal. 

\v. pr. Pr.l 

-s. d. || s. d. s.d.'s.d.s-d. s.d. 

55 10 j'27 0 310'17 0 21 6 17 20 6 170 206, July 18 17 6 18!) 

51 0 1260 32 0’17 0 22 0 17 210 17 0 21 01 25 17 6 18 9 

0 1,20 0 30 O'17 0 22 0 17 21 6 17 0 21 6 Aug. 117 6 18 9 

36 2 I 27 0 530.17 0 22 0 17 21 6 17 0 21 6’ ' 17 0 19 0 

38 8 1,28 0 550(18 0 22 6 17 216 18 0 22 9; 15j 17 6 190 


Wheat, 
per. (1 r. 1 


London. 

! Oats. ]> llean 1 . jj Pease. Flour, 28011).11 q UiIIi 
1 IM&Poll Potaul Pigeon. Tick, jj Boding. Grey. Fine, j 2d. 1 Loaf ' 



1 

s. 

S. ^ S« 

6. 

1 

| s. S. 






'July 

1S| 

.)(! 

7> !32 

.”)(j 

36 


It 

48 


48 

51 


25! 

50 

7 * »‘J 


51 

| 22 28 

i M 

50 |56 

40| 

48 

51 

\|M. 

l| 

50 

■n 51 

3fjt 

52 

| 23 29 


52 110 

41 

48 

54 


Sj 

)2 



32 

21 30 

341) 50 

52 (40 


48 

54 


15| 

52 

*n\ I-*-* 

3 (S' 

32 

25 50 (2) 

3ill SO 

52 (40 

n! 

45 

58 


48 54 136 58. Ml 6 >jj2 60'! 10 

48 5 1 58 1 60 65152 60 j 10 

48 54 (56 Ml 65:52 60 I 10 

18 54 58, CO 65.52 60' 10 


4 0 10 6 ( 2 0 
4 0 10 6 2 2 
4 0 11 0; 2 2 
4 0 11 5 2 2 
10 11 3|2 2 


Liverpool. 


Harley. Rye, Beaus, 
GO lb. per qr. perqi. 


4 6 5 6 
4 6 5 9 
1 6 5 9 
1 6 5 9 


40 56 
11 40 

41 41 
11 44 
41 1.4 4 


Flour. '| Oatiii . 210 Hi . 

akK s *' 


41 34 52 48 55 16 54 18 27||30 31 

46 31 52 IS 50 46 54 18 26,'30 31 

50 30 44 [54 61 50 60 18 26| 30 .53 

50 30 11 51 6150 6018 26(30 33 

50 56 54 54 6150 CO 18 26(30 55 


England § Woles. 

182). J Wh'.. I Rye. Barley! Oats. Ilfeans. Pease. Oatm.j 


>. n. s. d. s. d. s. 

9 67 11 40 - 6 37 8 21 8 41 1 

10 68 3 41 7 36 o 2 1 6 40 5 

25 68 5 10 10 51 II 21 0 40 2 

31) 67 10 11 6 5 > 8 25 8 41 5 

6 67 2 39 11 3d n 26 2(42 8 


« (>,' II 4 U -l: .)/ B -1 

10 68 3I41 7 .36 0 21 

23 68 ,*| 10 lol 3. II 21 

m nrt in .11 si a. « 


S. d. s. d 

37 10 - 
39 5 - 
12 5 -r 
41 3 - 
10 8 — 
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Register.— Mcteorolng teal Table. 


C All S 


MJiTEOllOJ.on JCAI. TABLK, 

Kept at Edinburgh, in the ObservalotCallmltill. 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day. at nine o'clock forenoon and four o’clock aftti 

noon_The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Urgi-itor 

Thermometer. 




Tiler. 


M.41 
A. 55 
M .42 
A. 55 
MTS 
\. 60 
M.1C 

a. :a 

M.45 
a. fit) 
M.50 
A. 60 
M.45 
\.5ti 
M.45 
A..il 
M. 11 
A. 58 
M.41 
il 

ol M.loj! 
11 \ A. 'll 1 
at M.4* ] 
t A. 60 I 
MAI I 
lj VA.A6 
nJjM.60 
1 t A. 70 


my i{ 

2 { 

8 { 

H 

5 ( 

6 ! 


Baro. 


29. 


1 


\ttach. 

Ther. 


M.611 
V. w) j 
M.G24 
V. 6.1 \ 
M.ifi i 

\.eaf 

M.6.1) 
A.fi.1 j 
M.03\ 
A. 65 f 


Wind.,' Weather. 


Tblc. 

W. 

NW. 

W. 

iw. 


,5861 

■7 la 

■SI 6 

,85(' 

.806 
•7tM 

.856 
.801 
.901 

.982 , 

Stef*- 

.062 >1.64\I.,, 
.020 A. h i ) , 

.918 M.61)L.. 
.902 A. hi | ' 

.820 M.C6 \ ! ... j 
•780 A. 62 j , t blc - 
.712 >1.62 1,, 
.702,A. 62 f *" 
.7O2IM.60-) ,,, 
.702! \. 01 / 

SKj} «*-•• 
Slil’.fii) sw - 

.750|m. 72) V. v 
•72l|A 72 j MV - 
.678'M.B8-| T w 
-676; A. 68) bV '‘ 
.hisi.m.tl |jgW. 


.001; A. 70 J 


Sunshine 
land showery: 
Sunshine 
and warm. 
Morn. dull. 
|cold, butfair. 
Morn, cold, 
lilay sunsh. 
Day f.ur, wa. 
rain al ni^ht.l 
Dull, but 
fan. 

Morn cold, 
day suiisli. 
•Suniali. and 
very warm. 

Ditto. 

Dotf. uneven, 
and day dear' 
jTb. tv light. 
iai tern. warm. 
Sunshine, 
show, aftern. 
Dull, with 
showers 1 am. 
Dull foren. 
very waim. 
Dull, with 
showers rain. 
Dull, but 
fair, warm. 


1825. 


1 
1 

July 


Ther. 


17 { 

18 { 

20 {!a: 

01 f M« 

* l A. 

oo J 1 Mi 

"“l A. 

*{ A.' 

H E 

25{ «; 
*{ 1 
*7U f Mi 

\ A. 

Hi 

i»{ * 

H t 


.57 

68 

52 

68 

56 

67 
55 
GO 

IS' 

46J 

60 

15 

■•>7 

,17 

55 

,45 

55 
.18 
60 
.68 
66 
,51 
58 
.17 
.58 
.51 
72 

56 

68 


Iiaro. 


Thei - ! Wl,,d -' We:U,1el - 


29.050'M. 
.930! A. 
.972 M. 
.980' A-' 
.999 M- 
10.142; A. 
.104IM. 
,104‘A. 
.103 M, 
29.998 A. 
.9201M. 
.8)6! A. 
.H96| M. 
.909, A. 
.976'' M. 
.969, \. 
.970 M. 
.9011 A. 
30.128'M. 
.128 A. 
.101 M. 
2.9.!>9S \. 

! .‘*00 ■ M, 

' .990, A. 

.962 
| .970' 

.961 
.7)0 
.720! 
•751 


$}!sw. 

77 } 

76 1 


67 f 

t’" a 


Cbli* 

t'ble. 


£} k 

c ‘'Vk. 


66 
60 1 

61 t 

62 X 

67/ 

64) 

67) 

68 ) 
f,8 ) 

71 y 

72) 

701 
70 / 

■3} 

:S} 


Veiy waim. 

I 

!i))t S o. 

I Dull lorcn. 
rifti-i. warm. 
I Dull, but 
.Ian. 

1 M 0111 . eold, 
'foren. waim 

iattein. doll. 


NF. ‘Ditto 


W. 


Way waim, 
'clear. 


W. Ditto. 


14. 

ME. 

E. 


Ditto, fog 
cvennii;. 

I Veiy warm. 

| Dull mom 
.warm day. 

\eiy waim. 


I'lile. Ditto. 
Cble. jDitlo. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tur. temperature throughout the whole of July continued high, the mercury lie- 
queiitly rising to H0 J in Fahrenheit. Thermometei; on the 27th atood at H? u in the 
shade, and in some sheltered and low situations, at 91",—a he.it almost unpiceedenU d 
in tiie annals of meteorology in Scotland : as this heat was unaccompanied with tain, 
the 1 ipening process came forward most rapidly, and on light lands the crops, as may 
easily be supposed, will be veiy short. In the north-east Highlands the supply ot 
rain was regular, and the heat less intense; the crops, theiefore, in these quartets, aie 
luxuriant, hut in all the Lowland districts tire effects of the drought and heat have 
been severely felt on dry and light soils : in carse lauds, the crop seldom appeared to 
greater advantage. Since the commencement of the present month, slight showeis 
have been frequent, but not regular ; in some instances, the supply has been abundant ; 
in others, the moisture has scarcely reached the root. 

In all the early districts shearing has partially commenced, and will be general in 
a few days. Wheat has a most flattering appearance; bright in the straw, and full in 
the ear. Barley more various, according to the nature of the soil. Oats arc, for the 
most part, short in the straw, but the car appears full. Beans, in some instances, are 
not well podded; in general, the crop is fair, and (lease have podded well. Potatoes 
have improved a little by the late min, but from the lateness of the season bcfoie 
these rains commenced, the after.cuttmg of clover, on black land, will be light. Prices 
continue nearly stationary since *mr last. In the London market they are rather 
looking up. Canadian corn will soon meet ours in the market, and a slight fall may 
be anticipated. 

* Perthshire , 15)A August 1825. < 
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1825-3 Course of Exchange, SjC.—Prices of Slocks. 

Course of Exchange, London, Aug. 13.——Amsterdam, 12 : 2. Ditto at sight, 
lit 19. Rotterdam, 12 : 3. Antwerp, 12 : 3. Hamburgh, 36 : 10. Altona, 36 : 11. 
I'.iris, 3 days sight, 25 : 25. Ditto, 25 : 50. Bourdcaux, 25 : 50. Fnmkforl-on- 
the-Maine. 151. Petersburgh, 9 4, 3 U. Berlin, 7. Vienna, Ejf. Jto., 9 : 57. 
Trieste, ditto , 9 : 57. Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 37. Barcelona, 36. Se¬ 
ville, 36$. Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 49j|. Genoa, 45. Venice, 27. Buenos 
Ayres, 43$. Naples, 404. Palermo, |>er oz. 122. Lisbon, 51]. Oporto, 51]. 
Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 52. Dublin, 94—Cork, 9£ per cent. 

P> ices of Bullion, '£*’ az.—Foreign Gold in bars, i.’.3iil7nl04d.——New Dollars, 
4s. 11 'pi. New Dollars, 4s. 1 l]d. Silver in Bars, standard, 5s. Id. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd's. —Guernsey or Jersey, 10s.—Cork or Dublin, 

IOs. fid_Belfast, 10s. fid_Hamburgh, 6s. 6d. a 12s. 6d—Madeira, 15s. 9d. a 

20s—Jamaica, 25s. a 30s.—Home, 35s. a 40s.—Greenland, out and home, 0 a 0 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from July 20 to August \7, 1825. 



July 20. 

July 27. 

Aug. 3. 

Aug. 10. 

Aug. 17. 

Bank Stock... 



230 

23Q 

229 

3 >|?' cent, reduced....... 

98$ 

9H 

90f 

98 1 

91 i 

90f 

90$ 

89« 

3 l* cent, consols... 

90 o- 

90] 

984 

904 

982 

UA rent. do......... 

98 1 

98$ 


1034 

103$ 

1034 

1032 

103 

Ditto New do... 


Inditi Stork....... 

2734 

54 

_ 

2704 

271$ 

_ . 


53 


46 

Kxrlieqiiur bills,...... 

33 

30 

27 

23 

22 

Consols for account.. 

on 

90 2 

90 1 

90] 

90] 

French 5 cents... 


I03fr—c. 

102fr.50c. 

— 


Prices of Stocks. — Edinburgh , 19//t August 1825. 


Royal Bank of Scotland,. 

Bank of Scotland,. 

Commercial Banking Company of Scotland,... 

National Banking Company,. 

Bntish Linen Company,. 

Edinburgh Friendly Insurance Company,... 

Caledonian Fire Insurance Company,. 

Hercules Insurance Company,. 

North British Insurance Company,. 

Edinburgh Life Assurance Company,. 

Insurance Company of Scotland,. 

Scottish Union Insurance Company,. 

West of Scotland Insurance Company,. 

Edinburgh Coal Gas Company,. 

Ditto Oil Gas Company,..... 

Leith Oil Gas Company,.• ■'! 

Edinburgh Portable Gas Company,.! 

Edinburgh Joint Stock Water Company,. 

Forth and Clyde Canal Company,.... 

Union Canal Company,. 

Australian Company,... 

Caledonian Iren and Foundry Company,. 

Shotts Iron and Foundry Company,. 

Edinburgh and Leith Glass Company,. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Alloa Glass Co.... 

North British Loan Company,. 

London, Leith, Kdin.,& Glasgow Shipping Co, 

Scotch Porter Brewery Company,..—. 

Leith and Hamhuigh Slopping Company,... 
Caledonian l)iiry Company,.. 


Shares. 

Paid 



Price. 


£.100 

0 

0 

£. 100 

0 

0 

il. 203 

0 

0 

83 

6 

8 

83 

6 

8] 220 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

224 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

O 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

315 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

No sales. 


100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Ditto. 


200 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

No sales. 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

15 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 




25 

0 

0 

17 

2 

6 

No sales. 


25 

0 

0 

11 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

No sales. 


10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 




25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

No sales. 


Average. 


400 

16 

0 

Ditto. 


50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

No s; 

lies. 


25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

No sales. 


20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 




50 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

No sales. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 





































//<■_; «/,r. — Jianhri/j>ts. — Birth*. 


'All:'- 




Af riiABETiCAi. liisT of English Bankrupts, announced between the 23d 
June and the I9th of July 1H25: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Buxton, T. Compton, Derbyshire, tanner 
Cadogan, J. Water-street, Arundel-street, Strand, 
e.ii]ienter 

Caxswell. Geo- jun., Borough fen, Northampton¬ 
shire, potatoe-mcrchaiu 
Dennis, \V. W'. Uilleneay, Essex, butcher 
De 1‘imia, J. S. St. AiinVlane, Pheapsulc, ostrich 
fealher-t nan tl fact ure r 

Drake, J. Shoreilitdi, oilman 
Fast, S. .Stratfoui, v ictualler 
l'riui worth, Geo. Eothersall, Lancashire, deafer 
Gorst, Win- Stafford, hide and leather-dealer 
Gunnell, J. Platt-terrace, Battle bridge, bobbin 
amt caii-inaker 

Dane, M. Liverpool, auctioneer 
lloi>e, G. sen. Mapping, corn-factor 
lsboin, Clias. Whitelion-slreet, Norton Ealgate, 
victualler 

Jackson. J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper 
Jams, J. Uromplon, Kent, tailor 
Jupp, J. Horsham, Sussex, miller 
lulner, W. Uoinngtoii-slrect, t Icrkenwcll, vic¬ 
tualler 

I.athbun, J. Durton-upou- Trent, Staffordshire, 
mercer 

Lucy, J. V. Paddington green, hay-salesman 
Mate, T. T. J. E. and W. Plymouth, smiths 
Marshal I, J. liirmmghani, victualler 
Noi ton. Geo. WhiteVyard, Hoseniary-lane, builder 
Norton, Jas, Uroinptou, master-manner 


Parkins, T. Borough-road, .Southwark, baker 
Pearson, T. Redman’a-row, Mile-end Old Town* 
and Cooper's-row, Tower-lull: merchant 
Purser, J. Uowyer-lane, Camberwell, and Hull- 
street, St. Luke's, dyer 
Ricliardson. J. Liverpool, merchant 
Rutter, J. formerly of Banbury, Oxfordshire, bi¬ 
ker; afterwards of Karmborough, Warwick, 
fanner, and late of Whiteeliapcl-road. I,on 
don, corn chandler 

Shave, J. Stonchain Aspall, Suffolk, grocer 
Shclles, J, Merthyr Tidvill, Glamorganshire, mei 
cer 

Street, J. Manchester, Commission agent 
Sunierlield, T. B. Nfcw Crane wharf, Wappmg, 
eon! merchant 

Swindells. T. Bouden, Cheshire, farmer 
Thaekaray. J. Garratt, I-aneaslute. voltun-nuiun-i 
Thewlps, St. Huddersfield, ironmonger 
Wall, E. Hastings, shoe-maker 
Waring, S. St. John’s street road, carpenter 
Waipolc, W. Caithusian street - , AUlcrsgate slicet. 
dealer 

Welchman, J. Trowbridge, Wills, linen ili.qn. 
Welchman, J. Bristol, linen-draper 
Wells. J. Aldhourn, Wilts, eorn-dealoi 
Wheatley, K Leicester square, booksedei 
Winder, E. ManehestCT, tailor 
Wisdom, J. Uckfleld, Sussex, gioeei 
Worthington, J. Manchester, draper 


Alphabetical I-ist of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
July 1S25; extracted fiom the Edinburgh Gazette. 


sequestrations. 

Blcaekie, Robert, llesher and spint-dealer. Gore 
Bridge, near Dalkeith 
Martin, George, merchant in Edinburgh 
Tulloeh,Robert, grocer and habci dasher in Camp¬ 
beltown and Port George 
Young, William, tanner in Muir foot 


DIVIDENDS. 

Galletlv, David, innkeeper and brewer in Peitli. 

by’Uolieit Robeitson, meiehaiit tlieie 
Graham, James, manufacturer in Glasgow , 1>, 
Alexander Mein, account mt tlieie 
Hendry, James, Lite nierehant in Glasgow . ,ti 
No. 5, (•aitiilaml street, there 
Turnbull, ttie late Thomas, e.irpct-m:inul,ictim i, 
in Hawick; by Oliver A Elliot, wntvi ■ the. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

LS24. Aug. IS. At I’adang, island ol Sumatra, 
Last indies, Mrs W illiam Purvis, a daughter. 

lHi’j. Mav 2S. At Gibraltar, the Lady of Major 
Marshall, of Calderhead, a son. 

— The I-ady of Sir William Jardme. Bart, a 
(blighter. 

Juue 19. Mrs Gordon, of Outer Erie, Orkney, 
a daughter. 

23. At Bclliaven. Mrs Dudgeon, a son. 

‘-’4. At Ktrailiairly Cottage, the Lady of Major 
tilings, a sou. 

2a. At Ncnagli, Ireland, the Lady of Dr Demp- 
st. r. a son. 

27. At Grange House, the Lady of George Jo¬ 
seph Bell, J&q. advocate, a son. 

28. At Blggnr Park, Mrs Gil'espie, a daughter. 

119. At Catherine Bank House, Mrs Ireland, a 

daughter. 

30. At No. 9, Abcreromby Place, Edinburgh, 
the Lady of Janies Greig, Esq. of Eceles, a son. 

— Mrs Hood, of btoneridge, a daughter. 

— At Jordanhill, Mrs Smith" of Jordanhill, a 
daughter. 

July 2. At Hotdernesse House, Park Lane, 1-on- 
don. the Marchioness of I-ondondcrrya son. 

— At Camberwell, Suney, Mrs Dudgeon, a 
daughter. 

— At Borough House, Kentish Town, the Lady 
of James Wilson, Esq. advocate, and ol Lincoln', 
Inn, a son. 


July At Newington Place, Edinburgh, Mis 
Peter Forbes, a daughter. 

l . At Fred riel on, New Brunswick, the Lad) ol 
Major J. M'Nair, oiM light mtaiilry, :i son. 

7. At the Admiralty, Loudon, Mrs Keith Doug¬ 
las, a son. 

9. At Burham Grove, the Lady of Thos. Potttei 
Maequcen, Esq. M. P. a (laughter. 

— In Montagu Place, Montagu Square, London, 
the Lady of Major General .Sir James Lvon, 
K.C.B. a daughter. 

1.7. At Whittingham, the Right (loll. Lad) 
Eleanor Balfour, a daughter. 

14. At 9 >, George Street, Ediubuigh, Mi, P 
Scott, a (la ugh tel. 

1.5. In Stratton Street, Piccadilly, I.ady J in.- 
Peel, a daughter. 

.1«. In Giosvcnor Place, London, t h c I.ady ni 
Charles Drummond, Esq. a soli. 

17. At, lift jot Row, Edinburgh, the Lady i.f 
W. H. Ddwb%geu, Esq. a son. 

— At Pencnse, Mrs Pott, a daughter. - 

21. Mrs Eraser, Culduthcll, a daughter. 

— At London, the I-ndy of CaptainKanderson. 
Bengal cavalry, a daughter. 

— In J.7, Forth Street, Edinburgh, Mrs On, a 

daughter. ' 

22. At Portman Street, London, the I-ady ot 
C.ipt. Drummond, Coldstream guards, a daughter. 

— At 45, k'ueeu street, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of William i'ciguvm, Esq. of hilric, a son. 
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I j- Reg ixtt r.—JLu 

July '1. At Ilunfiim'inc, Mrs lUmy Unwell, a 

, tin. 

— At S, South c.i-.tic Street, Edinburgh, Alts 
S.i.mu I Andrison. a daughtei. 

— U Edinburgh, Min J. Coekburn, a daughter. 

At M.uy's Cottage, Trinity, Ain J. Putison, 

junior, a daughter. 

— At society llall, Edinburgh, Mrs John Tawsc, 

a d.mghtoi. i 

Lately. In Grosveuor Square, London, the 
Duchess of Richmond, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

IS-1. Dee. 17. At St. George's Church, Madras, 

< apt. D. Montgomery, of the light cavalry, De¬ 
puty Stu vevor General, to Harriot, third ctaugh- 
ii r of the late Major General Durr.md of the 
Madias establishment, 

iNJj. March 1. At Nelson, Miraimelu, province 
nt New Brunswick, Mr A’.chihald Duncan, mei- 
ih.uit, to Miss Grace M'Callum. 

June 5l). At St. Bollock's, near Glasgow, Dr 
lolm Counar, Glasgow, to Charlotte, daughter of 
Charles Tenant. Esq. 

July 4. At Kirkcudbright, Anthony I auric, 
Dsq. Liverpool, to Margaret, only daughter of 
the late John Kerr, Esq. of the island of Granada. 

— \t (iartinoro House, Alexander Tolmic, Esq. 
to Margaict Anne, second daughter of the late 

< eptain lieatson, <Jth lcgimcntof foot. 

i. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Colonel Geoige 
Henry Zulilcke, ('. B. to Miss Elizabeth Liddcl, 

\ oungest daughterof the late Andrew Liddell, Esq. 

7. \t Manchester, Air Robert Thornton, I’lcs- 
ton, to Mis. Rosamond, youngest daughter of 
John Cooper. Esq. Manchester. 

— At Kdnibuigh, the llcv. David Simpson, of 
Tunity Chapel, Micideen, to Jane, fourth daugh¬ 
ter nt the late Mr William kinnaiid, chemist, 
Edinburgh. 

'J. At Ceilings, Henry llarmg, Esq. M. P. of 
uiimerley, in the county of Hants, to Cecilia Anne, 

I I lest daughter of Rear Admiral Windham, of 
Kcllmgg Hall, Norfolk. 

PJ. At No. IS, Dublin ‘street, Edinburgh, Nm.an 
Little, Esq. of Ch.qielhill, to Mary Anne, second 
.'mffiior of the late John Slnail of Overmams, 

I q. Bciuickx'iue. 

l.>. At Alount Gerald, lloss-shire, Archibald 
Dick, K»q. of Windsor Castle, Jamaica, and a 
member of the Honourable House of Assembly 
ot ili.it island, to Isabella, third daughter of the 
l.vle l nbn Mackenzie, Esq. of Alount Gerald. 

— At I’ortobello, Colonel James Hamilton, of 
the Colombian army, to Marion Elizabeth, ynung- 
ist daughter of the late John Andeismi of Mm- 
lei/ield. Esq. 

— - At Inch House, Major Robert Gordon, of 
Millin'id, to Jane, daughter of the late Walter 
f illle (iiliuour. Esq.of Libbcrion and Craigmill.ir. 

— At I.einioxbaiiu. John Semple, Esq. to Anuc, 
i Mist d.mglitei ol John Stuart, Esq. 

15. \t East Drums, Win. Sharpe, Esq. surgeon, 
Uieeliui, to Anna, only daughter of William IV- 
lei. Esq. 

Id. At Foodie, George Martin, Esq. merchant, 
Leith, to Betsy, daughter of Alexander Christie, 
Esq. of Foodie. 

— At Edinburgh, James Stormonth Darling of 
Lcdiuthy, Esq. W. S. to Elizabeth Moir, only 
•urvtving daughter of the late James Tod of 
peailstolin, Esq. 

JO. At Edinburgh, John Anderson, Esq. mer¬ 
chant. Glasgow, to Frances, daughter of the late 
Robert Ilurii, Esq. architect 
V'). At Dumfries, Mr I’hdip Forsyth. wiiccr, 
youngest soil of 1C Forsyth, Esq. of Nithsulc, to 
i 1 iiharme, eldest daughter of the late Mr William 
Ci nnery. 

■Jit. At C.ulton Place, Glasgow, Mr Wni. limi¬ 
ter, merchant, Glasgow, to Mary, only daughter 
ol the late Mr Tltom.w M‘Alpine, merchant there. 

— At Edinburgh. Robert Magee, Esq. eldest son 
ot William Snell Alagee. Esq. of Parson's Green, 
m the county of Dublin, to Jessy, daughter of 

Richard Prentice, Esq. Ibluce’s Street.. 

Lately. At St. James’s Chinch, Piccadilly, John 
Cupel, Esq. of Rusbcll Square, London, nephew 
to Major General Cape), to Lady Caroline fleau- 
elerc, second daughter of the Duke of St. Alban’s. 

- At St Geoigo's Church, Hanover Sauarc, 
London, C.iptmn Price Bl.iekweod, R. N. to Helen 
Selma, eldest daujhtei ol'the hue I'hos. Sheridan, 


■ridges .— Deaths 

K*q. His Royal HighniSo the Duke of Ytuk 
gave the brute aw.iy. 

Lately At Edinburgh, Mr Samuel \ ineeut Iliad, 
bury, of Sliefbrld, merchant, to Miss Sophia I Icn- 
rietta. third daughter of John Law Al'Clctlan, 
Esq. R. N. 

* DEATHS. 

18B4. Doc. 11. Near Launeevton, \a>i Diemen's 
Land, Mr John Thomson, late of t'ormiston. 

lS'.'.i. May 17. At the Manse of Hobertun, the 
Rev. James’ Hay, minister of that pai ish. 

It). At Montreal, Chailes Luismm, F«q. aged 
101) years and seven nionllis. He was born at 
Florence in October 1718. lie married when To. 
and had six children. 

June A. At Auehteitool, Henry Spc.us, Fsq. m 
his ftffth year. 

8. Antic, daughter of Hugh Clcghoin, Esq. ot 
Stravitlne. 

J. At London, in the .SJd year of his age, tin 
Rev. Abraham Hies, D.I>. l-.R-S. editor of the 
Cyclop,cilia, Are. Are. 

— At Taunton, Dr Angus Macdonald, phv-t- 
cian there. ft 

11. At Dumbarton, Bailie John L.ung, nur- 
ehant. 

— At Clury, in Strathspey, Ranald Macdonald, 
Esq. late of Gcllovie. 

— At I.angsule House, James Bailram, Esq 
writer in Peebles. 

— At Worthing, m the 7Ad year of her age, (lie 
Hon. Mrs Lionel Darner. 

PJ. At Edinburgh, Mis .Margaret Ilowison, ir- 
het of Mr James I.anig, merebant, Lawnmaikit. 

— At Liverpool, Alexander Giliillan, Esq. in 
the 55d year ot his age. 

— At Elm toot, Little Govan, John Knox, F.sq. 
writer, Glasgow. 

15. At Edinburgh, the Right I loll. Lady Mary 
•Seymour, wife to Frederick srunimr. Esq. and 
third daughter to the Earl of Aboyne. 

— At Pans, Capt. Alexandei Henny, li. N. 

— At Bathgate, aged 75 years, Mr John Dick, 
merchant there 

14. At Paris, M. Grappa, one of the advocate- 
of the Royal (’ourt, and Professor of the Code of 
Civil Law in the Dnivrisitv ol’ Paris. 

14. At the imnsc of ( lyin’, Sutherlandshirr, 
the Rev. Walter Roes, minister of that parish. 

— At Portobello. Miss Maigueietta Jane Lau- 
ribton, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Lauustou, of the IU n. the 
East India ('empany's sen ice. 

— James Text, Esq. Burton, Rmguond, Hants, 
in his With year. His liiends m Scotland will 
please accept this notification ol his death. 

15. \t Lansdown Place, London, James Forsyth, 
Esq. in the thill tear of bis ,i"c. 

— At Dupplm school-house, near Perth, m 
the lITth ye.u of his age, arid the llth ofhrxm- 
eumbeney. Mi John Pixldie, palish sclioohnastei 
of Abcrdnlgic. Mr Peddle vv.li. fathei of that dis¬ 
tinguished and lamented officer. Major John Ped¬ 
dle, of his Majesty’s lJtli legiment of foot, who 
fell a victim to the pestilence of an African cli¬ 
mate, on the 1st of Jantiaiy 1817, while m com¬ 
mand of the mission appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of this country to explore the interior ot 
Africa, and to discos cr the soiuee of the Niger. 

— At Invcresk, Mrs Home, rebel of the late 
Admiral Roddam Home, of Longformaeus. 

— At l astle Douglas, Mr Samuel Cochrane, 
aged 85 years. 

— \t i eith, Mi t liarlcs Roberts, master m (hi 
roval navy, m the 8i,th year of his age. 

10. At Greenock, Wni. Campbill, Esq. wntir. 
anil many years town clerk. 

16. At Gogar Rank, Mr Charles Edward IV 
CaHYanne, Teacher of Foreign Languages .it the 
Academy at Dollar. 

— At Culross, Mrs Ohii-tiun Davidson, wifi id 
Mr 8. Davidson, surgeon. 

— At Kilbride manse, i.l.""l of Arm. the 15c v . 
John Stuart, minister ol that palish, m the <5d 
year of his age, and jiirli of his ministry, 

— At Edinburgh, Miss (.. Diywlale, daughter 
of the late Mr Alexander Diysdalo, mcrehant m 
Edinburgh, and niece ol the la'c Rev. Dr Hugh 
Blau. 

17. At Gl.i gow, lolm IDLhie Wallace, K;q 
M.D. 



~<5G Register. — Deaths. £Aug. 1S2 j. 


Juno 17. At ll.imull Paddock, llie Kcv.Dr Rond, 
one of the Magistrates for the county of Middle- 

hCX. 

— At Edinbmgh, Francis Fraser, solicitor. Su¬ 
preme Courts pi Scotland. 

18. At the main* of Wilton, in liio vicinity of 
Ilawick, the Rev. Samuel Charters, D. I), m or 
about the 81th year of his age, and A?til of his 
ministry. The father and grandfather of Dr 
Charters were successively ministers of itiver- 
keithmg, in the Presbytery of Dunfermline. Dr 
Charters, aftpT going through his preparatory 
studies at the college of Glasgow, and obtaining 
;i licence to preach the gospel, passed a short time 
on the Continent, and was, after ins return, or¬ 
dained minister of Kincardine, m the Piesbytery 
of Dunblane, in the year 17b.7. Duimg his in¬ 
cumbency there, and etcr afterwards, lie enjoyed 
the fucndslup of the late eminent judge and 
scholar, Lt.'.il lvimes, whose country seat, Blair 
Drummond, lias in the parish. He had thus a 
favourable opportunity ol extending his literary 
acquaintance, and Ins knowledge of the world. 
Jn the yi.ii 177-, he was translated to the church 
and parish of Wilton. In that retired and rural 
residence, on the banks o#tlie Teviot, far from 
the strife and bustle of thp world, be passed the 
remainder of his useful and unambitious life, at¬ 
tracting to his hospitable dwelling not only many 
oi his early friends, who delighted to renew tlici'r 
intercom-e with hint from tune to time, but on- 
lightened strangcis, who were desirous of culti¬ 
vating his acquaintance. 

— At Duneanlaiv, Mr John Hay, aged 
HI. At Dels me, Amelia Euph'cmi.i, youngest 
dauglitei of Sir Alts. Muir Mackenzie, Bart. 

— At Eonmngton Place, Mr Jiancis Taylor, 
shipmaster in Leith. 

20 . At lsdmbuigli, Mrs Susan Hay, wife of Mr 
David Cunningham, jeweller. 

— At Kdmbuigh, Mr George Stew art, merchant, 

1 la, High-Sticcf. 

21. At No. Crescent, Perth, Geo. S'eton, Esq. 

22. At West Linton Manse, Catheime Hunter, 
onlv daughter of the Rev. Alexander Forrester. 

At Kirkpatrick juxta, llie Rev. Duncan 
Stewait Singer, in the list year of his age. 

— At the manse of Auilitorderian, Mrs Moekie, 
aged HO. 

2>. Uhls house, I.eith, Henry Outzmer, Esq. 
at the advanced age of 87 years,’much and justly 
rep cited. 

— At Towel Rank, Poitobello, Mis Elizabeth 
Ann H. y, n„cl S', widow of the late John Turn- 
bull, I'.-q. Ol Poitobello Tower. 

20. At Annheld, New haven, William Jamieson, 
tlx]. W. S of lto«eheld, Porloljello* 

— At Davcnpnit Rat racks, Lieutenant William 
P. Baird, ot tlie.’1th regiment. 

— James Gentle, Esq. late of DemciaT.i, on 
Jus passage from Trinidad to Ixjmlnit. 

2 ,. At North Charlotte .street, Edinburgh, John 
Wilson Horne, Esq. of the Rank of Scotland. 

— Henry Malcolm, of Clapbam, Surrey, lit the 
22d year of his age, in consequence of a short 
illness, c.tu ltd by inispl.ieed aflections on a public 
singer of much notoi icty, who is nowon the eve 
of marriage to anotlicr. » 

28. At Ormiston, John Millar, Esq, .St John’s 
street, Edinburgh. 

— At Chouiarty, Mrs Barbara Hose, spouse of 
Walter Jto-eof Nigg. 

2'J. At Ruriowlfx-li, near Edinburgh, Mrs Isn- 
lH-lla Men/ics, relict of the late Mr Hugh M'Gre¬ 
gor, meiclunl, Edinburgh. 

— At Pilng House, Mrs Anne Mackintosh, 
spouse of James Ball our, .Esq. of Pilrig, W. S. 

— At Leith, Air Peter 1 birdie, merchant. 

.71). At Naulk Mill, Musselburgh, Mr James 
l 'onnell, aged C7- 

— At Edinburgh, Airs Ami Mackenzie, relict of 
flic late huinith Matkuiziu, Esq. formerly "of , 
Tornden. 

July I. In Portman -Street, London,' Vice Ad¬ 
miral John I'Jenicnts. 

2. At Dclvralek, Captain Peter Grant, of the 
Jst regiment Royal Scots, on half pay. 

— - At Glasgow, Morcluad Loudon, Esq. 


Julv 2. At Edinburgh, Mr John APLe.ui, fishing* 
rod-maker, North Bridge. 

— At Haddington, Miss Mary Maitland, daugh¬ 
ter of the late < apt. Thomas Maitland of Koutia. 

,7. At Kilmarnock, Mr John Thomson, son of 
the late John Thomson, Esq. and of the house o. 
John Thomson & bans, carpet manufacturers 
there. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Alary Sarah Grant, 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel Louis Giant 
of Aucharniclie. 

— At Sanquhar, William Broom, Esq. late mer¬ 
chant there. 

— At Greenlaw, Betwiekshire, Mr Thomas 
Johnston, merchant in Greenlaw, aged (id years. 

1. At his house,' Grosvenor Place, London, the 
Right Hon. Lord Lilforil. 

5. At Haj'i)ton, Mrs Catherine Russell, in her 
(Dili year. 

— At Edinburgh. Mis Jean Drummond, wife 
of John Afonereifi, Esq. No. 7, A ork Place. 

G. At the Manse of Gladsmuir, Alls Elizabeth 
Dickson, spouse of the Rev. Dr George Hamilton, 
minister of Gladsmuir. 

7- At Havre dc Grace, Air Joseph Fell, junior, 
in the 22d year of Ins age. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mary, eldest daughter oi the 
late John Dalyell, E,q. of Lingo. 

10. At the Rectory House, (Ju.irley, near Ando¬ 
ver, Hants, Mrs Agnes Mackie, relict ol the laic 
Win. Alaekie, Esq. of Ormiston, East Lothian. 

1 i. AtGIcncnin, Charles Husband, Esq. younger 
nfGleneam; only soil of Cli.iiles Ilii.sb.md. Esq. 
ofGlenearn, Sheriff-substitute of Perthshire. 

— At C'rossbv, Charles Grant, Esq. of Uarwood 
House, Lancashire. 

— At St. Andrew’s, Mrs Harriet Hill, widow of 
Principal Hill. 

12. At her house. Brown's Squaie, Fdmbmgli, 
Airs .Sarah Cleghorn, ui the O'. Hi year of hn age, 
and m tlie perleet possession of her mind. 

— At his house, llillhouscficld, Air Uooett 
Bayne, meichaut in Leith. 

— At Glasgow held, Thomas Stewait, Esq. of 
Westforth. 

I. 7. At Cupar, Miss Margaret Ilorsbrugh, young¬ 
est daughter of the late AD John Ilorsburgli, 
Micnll Clerk of Fife. , 

— At Foss, Alcxandrina Charlotte, fourth daugh - 
ter of Joseph wtewart Alen/ies, Esq. of Kov. 

— At Winchester, (,'apL James Mael.ay, of the 
70th regiment. 

14. At Clapham, Surrey, Capt. Ogdvie Stuart, 
of the Cane corps. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 11, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of tlie hue William Scott, Esq. Reeciver- 
Gener.il of the Isle of Mail. 

II. At Viewfmth Cottage, near Leitli, William 
Grab ini, Esq. of Drehili. 

1,5. At Edmbnrah, Henrietta Nimtno, third 
dauglitei of John Wardrop, Esq. No. 10.7, George 
Street. 

— At Southbar, Boyd Alexander, Esq. 

Hi. Mr John Milne, spirit-dealer, Plcasnrec, 
Edinburgh. 

— After a short illness, the Rev. Dr Mountain, 
the Bishop of Quebec. 

17- At his house, in St, James’s Square, London, 
the Most Noble William Beauclerk, Duke of st. 
Alban’s, Hereditary Grand Falconer of England, 
in the fiOth year of hn> age. 

18. At Brougham Hal!, Lady Elliot, daughter of 
the late, and sister of the present, Earl of Mmto, 
of Alin to 1 louse, Roxburghshire. 

At Downpatrick, Ireland, Mr John Raeburn, 
late clerk of works in the Barrack Department, 

N. B. 

— At Alierdpen, Air Peter Stuart, surveyor of 
tuxes in Aberdeen. 

— At No. 21, Broughton Place, Rdinbuiglt, 

Miss Janet Kennedy. ' 

1U. At Edinburgh", tlie Rev, James Hogg, well 
known for hut great knowledge anil succes-itil 
teaching of civil law, 

— At No, 7il, George.‘street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Thomas Kuddiman, in the 71st year of Ins age. 

— At Bo’ness, Captain Thomas Mitchell, late 
of the ship Magnet, son of Mr Tobias Mill bell. 


I! nth veil A. .Son, Printer., Edinburgh. 
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ON Tin; ORIGIN AND i’RIVII.EGES OF ANCIENT COLONIES. 

( TramhUdfront the OruscuLA Academica of Ilcync, Vol. I,, pi>. 201, 227.; 


No idea of a colony can be pre¬ 
sented to the mind unconnected 
with that of an assemblage of men 
emigrating from one country to 
another, to obtain new habitations. 
But the mere circumstance of men 
leaving the place of their birth, or 
where they have long resided, and 
settling in a new country, does not, 
in every case, constitute what we 
mean by a colony. For, as any part 
of a people or a state may emigrate 
into new territories, and settle there, 
so also may the whole inhabitants of 
a country. But this last proceeding 
is not considered as identical with the 
founding of a colony ; it may more 
properly be designated by the general 
term migration, and is in many re¬ 
spects different from the other. On 
this principle we do not apply the 
word rohny, either to those hordes 
of barbarians who, advancing from 
the east, and spreading over Europe 
and other portions of the globe, over¬ 
threw ancient dynasties, and erected 
others on their ruins ; or to the Cru¬ 
saders, who flocked in such numbers 
to the Holy Land, though their ex¬ 
press object was, by expelling the 
Infidels, to obtain for themseives new 
settlements *. Instances of this kind 
are innumerable. We do not say, 
for example, that the Jews colonized 
Palestine, when, having left Egypt, 
they settled in that country ; nor do 


we apply the term to the Spaniards 
who obtained settlements in foreign 
countries by the slaughter and an¬ 
nihilation of the people who formerly 
inhabited them. 

Territories seized upon by new' 
colonists are either entirely unpeo¬ 
pled, or the inhabitants arc but few, 
or they arc driven away, and the 
land thus left free for the new oc¬ 
cupants. The earliest colonies were 
planted in countries in the first of 
those* states, or which were not inha¬ 
bited at all; and in more modern 
times, we have seen the same thing 
take place in the case of several re¬ 
mote islands. The European colo¬ 
nies in various parts of America, 
Africa, and Asia, as well the colo¬ 
nies of the Phoenicians, Grecians, 
and others, were planted in countries 
where the inhabitants were but few ; 
and the principal Spanish colonies 
were planted in countries where the 
aboriginal inhabitants had been sub¬ 
dued, and -partly expelled by force 
of arms. Thus strangers take posses¬ 
sion of new countries, either by ex¬ 
tirpating the original inhabitants, or 
by incorporating with them. In this 
latter way, that is, when the new and 
the old race of people incorporate, the 
result is obtained, either by violence, 
as the greater part of the Ionian co¬ 
lonies were established in Asia,—by 
an express condition, or bargain, such 


• Memoir cs dc FAcad. dcs Inter. XXXVII. 4Off, 506. 

K k 
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as took place when Carthage, in an- garded as forming a colony, and the 
cient times, and Pcnsylvania in mo- term is universally applied to them, 
derii, were founded,—orasthelonians The causes on account of which a 

are said to have intermingled with State would command or perirrt a 
the Cretans who inhabited Colo- portion of its people to leave their 
phon *. And it is distressing to think native soil, and to settle among stran- 
that it is by violence arid blood that gers, originate either in veracity or 
the settlement of the various colonies, in utility. Whatever be the charac- 
vrhich have in recent times been ter of a nation, whether it be dis¬ 
placed by Europeans in the differ- tinguished by indolence, folly, or 
ent quarters of the world, has been superstition, (which last cause has in 
accomplished. They have thus, as modern times driven away some of the 
it were, imitated the barbarism of most eminent citizens of France and 
their ancestors, who, by force of Spain,) or whatever be the ostensi- 

arms, over-ran the Roman Empire, ble motive from which it seems to 

and the most rich and fertile conn- encourage the formation of colonies, 
tries of Europe, sacrificing, as they it founds its conduct on some princi- 
proceeded, the lives or the liberty of pie of utility or necessity, cither real 
the former inhabitants. or supposed, in cases of superabun- 

A striking diversity that takes dant population, necessity is appealed 
place in the formation of colonies to as the cause for adopting this 

must not be overlooked ; namely, measure. J»ut a superabundant po- 

that some colonics are founded by pulation is a thing that seldom takes 
people emigrating-from a fertile to a place under a well-organized Govmi- 
barren country, while others are ment; and were it not on account of 
founded in directly opposite circum- the indolence of the parent State, 
stances. To this latter kind may he many effectual plans might he de¬ 
referral those swarms of barbarians vised for giving employment to the 
who not unfrequently lay waste and whole of the inhabitants, and for 
ravish the lands on which they have supporting them. In nations, how- 
resolved to settle. ever, where neither agriculture, nor 

Wchfcve been thusminute in treat- navigation, nor commerce, are well 
ing of the various kinds and modifi- known, this supposed necessity will 
cations of colonics, that an idea may frequently occur, even from the de- 
be formed of the meaning we attach ficiency of the crop, or the unpro- 
to the term, and which is attached to ductivcness of the soil, for a single 
it in general and common language, year. Accordingly we find, that in 
Among savage and barbarous people the first stages of society the greater 
the word has no existence; but when, part of the colonies, particularly those 
among a people possessed of fixed of the Greeks, which were settled on 
laws and regular government, a por- the coasts of Italy, Gaul, Asia, and 
tion of the inhabitants emigrate to Africa, owed tbeir oiigin to such a 
obtain new settlements, whether they calamity. Nor did the ver sacrum of 
depart of their own accord, or are the Gauls, and other countries, take 
sent or led away,—whether they go its rise from any other source t. 
under the sanction of law or against This necessity often originates in 
it,—whether the State approves or the parent State being over-run or 
disapproves,—in whatever circum- destroyed by war, as was the case 
stances their emigration takes place, with the Phocacans when their coun- 
or wherever they settle, they are re- try was ravaged by the Persians, or in 

• Pausanias, Hist . VII. 3. p. 528. Ib. VII. 2. 3. 

•J* Dion. Hdlic. I. 16. Puffendorf tic Jure N. ct G. VIII. 11. G. Hist, dc VAcml. 
det Inter. VII. 93, ct seq. 

The ver sacrum was said of things produced in Spring, and consecrated to the 
gods, whether corn, cattle, children. In circumstances of danger and emergency, 
nations frequently vowed to sacrifice, in case nf delivery, all the animals that were 
produced in the following Spring. They sacrificed cattle; but as it seemed cruel to 
sacrifice human beings, they had recourse to subterfuge : they veiled the heads of 
the children born at that time, when they had attained the age of maturity, and sent 
them off to obtain new settlements. This is the meaning in which the expression 
ver sacrum is used in the text. ( Translator .) 
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civil wars, in which one of the fac¬ 
tions is conquered and expelled by 
the other. Emigration and the for¬ 
mation of colonies, however, are pro¬ 
bably never more necessary than 
when irruptions of barbarians are 
directed against a country unforti¬ 
fied, and in every respect unprepa¬ 
red to resist them, so that the invad¬ 
ers easily obtain possession of the 
whole territory. 

Iu addition to the colonies which 
originate in necessity, those which 
originate in utility come next to be 
considered. This principle is not 
susceptible of being strictly defin¬ 
ed, and varies according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of States. It is not 
known, or not operative, till a re¬ 
gular Government has been estab¬ 
lished ; and is in part the cause, and 
in part the effect of fixed laws and 
i nstitutions *. According to the max- 
ims of utility, a colony is planted, 
that the mother country may more 
rapidly improve, and that the poorer 
citizens may obtain property in land, 
in their new settlements, which they 
could not acquire at home: a motive 
which, it is well known, actuated 
the Romans and Athenians in estab¬ 
lishing many of their colonies t. A 
State, by adopting this measure, may 
have in view, cither to free itself of 
an idle and indolent population, 
predisposed to favour any change or 
revolution, or to acquire for a portion 
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of its inhabitants a greater extent of 
land, and a more genial climate in a 
new country J. Such instances are 
of repeated occurrence: but probably 
the most ancient examples of colonies 
founded from motives of utility, occur 
when conquftors, having driven the 
vanquished into other territories, as¬ 
sign the lands thus evacuated to new 
settlers, with a view of. retaining 
both subject to their dominion ; ex¬ 
amples of which are afforded us by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, in 
the case of the Jews, by Alexander, 
and by the Romans. A plan similar 
to this is that under which bodies of 
men were sent into conquered cities 
to supply the ravages of war; or 
when, instead of inflicting punish¬ 
ment on the vanquished, their lands 
were wresfcd from them, and assigned 
to strangers. The Athenians were 
in the habit of sending 6uch colo¬ 
nists to the cities and territories of 
those whom they had conquered in 
war, even though they meant to 
unite them to the State as allies § ; 
a measure which, as mentioned by 
Isocrates, was adopted, that the 
name of the Greeks might extend as 
wide as possible, and that that of 
the barbarians might be repressed ||. 
It was a favourite plan with the Ro¬ 
mans to establish colonies iu the te^ 
ritories of their enemies, in order to 
prevent their incursions **. And it 
is said that the Incas, the ancient 
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* Servius, in his notes on the twelfth line of the first book of the iEneid, says, 
Est pars civium ant sociorum mitsa, ubi renipublicam habeant, ex consensu suae civitatis 
ant publico ejus populi, undeprofecta cst , consilio, lice (intern coloniae sunt, quae ex 
consilio publico, non cx secessions sunt conditae. 

•f Lilian, argument. Orat. Demosth. *i(i <r£> tv Xt/few*. 

+ The most of the causes from which colonies take their rise are enumerated by 
Seneca, De contplat. ad Helv. e. 6. Alii longo errors jactati, non judicio degerunt 
locum, sed lassiludlne proximum occuparunt ; alii sibi anna jus in aliena terra fsce- 
rnut: quasdam gentes, cum ignota peterent , marc hausit , quaedam ibi cansederunt , 
ubi iltus rerum inopia deposuit. Nec omnibus cudem caussa relinquendi qnaerendique 
pah iamfuit. Alios excidia urbium suarum , hostiltbus armis clapsos , in aliena spolia- 
tos suis expulcrunt; alios domcstica seditio submovlt; alios nimia superfiueniis populi 
frrqucntUi, ad cxoneratldas vires , ernisit; alios pestilentia out frequent terrorism hiatus 
'aut aliqna iufotemnda iufellcis soli vitta ejcceruntf, quosdam firtilU orae et in majus 
limdatae fatna corrupit, alios alia caussa excivit domibus suit. Nothing can be con¬ 
ceived more excellent and applicable than this passage of Soneca. ’* 

Diodor. XV. 23. Isocrates apologises for this avaricious conduct (*Xtsnllu) on 
the around that none were sent except to deserted lands {Paneg. 89); but at length, 
Ol. cthey agreed to restore to their former owncVs the lands thus wrested from 
them, (rnrympbas KXnt>»'‘X' u * **« sr£?ri (sv uvpsn 2025) ; and a law 

was made that no Athenian should cultivate land bttyond the limits of Attica, 

TOUV Atnviia* yiupysit l*rot rsf Arrnnif.) 

|| Paneg. I. c. 9. . ,* , 
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princes of the Peruvians, a people in- prompted tlic Dutch to plant colonies 
iinitely superior to the cruel and sail- in Asia, and other nations to plant 
guinary nation by which they were them on the shores of Africa,—com- 
subdued, followed the same plan ; bined, too, with a vague hut strong 
and that they led their subjects from desire of extending their authority 
provinces where the soil was poor and the bounds of their empire. In- 
and ungrateful, to othcvltlistinguish- timately connected with this motive, 
cd by greater fertility and a milder . and inseparable from it, was that of 
climate*. affording security to those enterpris- 

Hut how useful soever these modes ing labourers from the parent State 
of colonization may be, there is ano- who emigrated thither, and of get- 
ther species unspeakably more bene- ting the soil better cultivated from 
ficial, namely, when a colony is in- which the materials of commerce were 
stituted for the purpose of promoting to be derived. Such, for example, 
navigation, trade, and commerce. In were the circumstances from which, 
modern times, this species has been in many instances, the American co¬ 
cultivated with great ardour, and lonies took their rise and derived 
brought to a state of perfection tin- their utility; for the precious metals 
known and unthought of in the early were not discovered in such quanti- 
ages of society : and as it has pro- tics as the first adventurers flattered 
rooted the objects just specified, it themselves they would be; they were, 
has at the same time rendered the indeed, got only in certain places, 
connection of the mother country and in limited abundance: and 
with the colonies more frequent and other-products, such as sugar, to- 
intimate ; enabling her both to com- bacco, and herbs, which could be 
mand tlieirallegiancemorestedfastly, converted to medical purposes, dyc- 
and more fully to enjoy the advau- stuffs, &c., being subsequently cul- 
tages of their commerce ; and if the tivated by the European settlers, 
colonics of recent times have been were found move effectually to re¬ 
productive of greater utility than ward their industry. All these causes 
those of antiquity, it is owing entire- for planting colonies had more or less 
ly and exclusively to this circuin- influence on the nations of antiqui- 
stanec. Colonies of this kind, how- ty ; though the object of each in 
qyer, though chiefly cultivated by founding settlements was nccessaiily 
tne moderns, were not altogether un- determined by its internal circuin - 
known to the ancients, but were stances, or relative situation. The 
adopted so far as their limited know- Tyrians and Sidoniaus had only in 
ledge of naval and commercial affairs view to obtain safe stations for their 
allowed ; and accordingly we find shipping, and emporiums for trade ; 
that such colonies were planted, not and the Carthaginians to these ob- 
merely by the Phoenicians, the Car- jects added a desire to extend the 
thaginians, and Massilians, but by the boundaries of their empire,—a wish 
Athenians in Thrace and Pontus t, which they endeavoured to carry 
by the Ptolemies of Egypt on the into effect, not from any abstract 
coasts of the Erythrean Sea, by the principle of utility, .but in order 
Jdumeans and Jews on the same to obtain a superiority over their 
Ocean, and by the Macedonians in two great rivals, Alexandria and 
India. These colonies seem gene- Home. There is one thing peculiar 
rally to have been founded to answer to ancient colonies, namely, that 
a double purpose; both to promote when they bad arrived at any terri- 
coramerceand navigation, and to serve tory on which they had resolved to 
as emporiums or marts, where, as in settle, they did not, like the moderns, 
a place of security, merchants from endeavour to extirpate the original 
the parent State and those from the people, or reduce them into slavery 
interior of the country might meet in the name ahd under the disguise 
and transact business. This appears of religion. 

to have been the reason which Having thus considered the causes, 

• Garciilasso de Ja Vega Yncarum Jlislor. P. J. Jib. VII. c. I. 

■f Will. Clarke’s Connexion of the Homan , Saxon, and Jingllsh Coins, Lon. 1767. 
4to. pp. 53, et seqq. This work, though professedly on another subject, throws 
greater light on the topic in the text than any other book we know. 
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tlie nature,and the design, of planting 
colonics, we now proceed tq examine 
the rights and privileges which they 
enjoyed, or to which they seem en¬ 
titled. As the laws which regulate 
society have not been traced and de¬ 
fined with any accuracy till a compa¬ 
ratively recent date, no inference re¬ 
specting the rights of colonies can be 
drawn from remote times. It is easy 
to imagine that, in ancient ages, co¬ 
lonies were ofteu formed without any 
law existing on the subject, or even 
against the will of the parent State, 
as when a portion of the inhabitants 
were expelled during civil broils; and 
that in such circumstances neither 
the mother country ever dreamt of 
claiming or exercising any jurisdic¬ 
tion over them, nor they of acknow¬ 
ledging any tie or obedience. A ter¬ 
ritory, or city, occupied by a new 
colony, seems in those remote days to 
have constituted the beginning and 
source of a new state, at liberty to 
form a constitution for itself, and to be 
governed by its own laws. This was 
most decidedly the case when the 
colony was separated from the parent 
State by the intervention of the sea. 
In cases in which necessity was the 
cause and origin of a colony, there 
could be no question on the part of 
the mother country relative to any 
allegiance due to her. Those inha¬ 
bitants who were driven from home, 
cither by famine or a scarcity of food, 
or by any other urgent calamity, 
were entitled to regard the parent 
State as a stepmother, to whom they 
owed no obedience, and whose will 
and authority they were not called 
upon to consult or recognise. Man¬ 
ners, customs, and institutions,'re¬ 
ceived from their ancestors, together 
with their vernacular language, were 
indeed transferred by the colonists to 
their new settlements, and such a ge¬ 
neral sense of relationship and affec¬ 
tion towards the toothed country, as 
obtains in ordinary life, was long felt 
and cherished; but obedience was ne¬ 
ver contemplated or thought of. This 
idea, however, occurred to parent 
States when it was seen how much it 
would be for their advantage to ex¬ 
ercise authority over their colonics; 
and it was first adopted when the 
mother country had herself planted 
the colony from motives of utility, 
particularly in the design of extend¬ 


ing or fortifying her boundaries, or 
for the sake of so.me commercial ov 
naval advantage. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, she thought she possess¬ 
ed some natural aud unalienable ju¬ 
risdiction over her colonics, though 
at first she rfeither perceived nor allu¬ 
ded to the nature, extent, or even the 
existence of such a privilege. This 
right, however, could not but be re¬ 
cognised by colonists established un¬ 
der such circumstances, and it was 
exercised variously at different times, 
and by different nations. But it 
was generally reckoned sufficient that 
the mother country should possess 
free and uncontrolled intercourse 
with the colonies,—that she should 
have stations for her ships and em¬ 
poriums for trade, so that the barba¬ 
rians who inhabited the interior of 
the country, or the neighbouring ter¬ 
ritories, might come thither with 
their merchandize. In all other re¬ 
spects, the colonists were completely 
free and unshackled, and governed by 
their own laws. The intercourse be¬ 
tween them and the metropolis, in¬ 
stead of remaining vague and unde¬ 
fined, and changing with the course 
of events, was regulated and se¬ 
cured by fixed statutes and enact¬ 
ments: and not. only so, but laws 
were in course of time made respect¬ 
ing the planting of colonies; and 
different modes and principles were 
fixed upon for this purpose, accord¬ 
ing to the various circumstauccs of 
time and place under which the plan 
was to be carried into execution. 

Thus the intercourse which sub¬ 
sists between colonies and the mother 
country derived its origin partly 
from their natural connection and re¬ 
lationship, and partly from express 
laws, which necessity or policy dic¬ 
tated. The former, though felt at 
the establishment of the earliest co¬ 
lonies, was not at first fully under¬ 
stood or defined; the latter took 
place gradually,—law after law being 
made as conjunctures required; and 
at length that form of jurisprudence 
was settled which now generally ob¬ 
tains. The'Latin writers have ex¬ 
amined this subject with a diligence 
unrivalled by other nations; but 
neither the two modes of intercourse 
in question, nor the principles on 
which they are founded, have been 
treated with that degree of care and 
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labour which their importance de¬ 
serves. 

We cannot, however, duly appre¬ 
ciate and understand the rights and 
privileges of ancient colonies, unless 
we examine those of each colony se¬ 
parately; for the constitution and 
circumstances of each differed more 
or less from those of others; and 
though we take a view of most of 
the laws which we may suppose to 
obtain between acolony and its parent 
State, ye» no instance can be quoted 
in which all these laws can be found 
to obtain. The different circum¬ 
stances of time and place occasioned 
immense differences in the charac¬ 
ter' and constitution of colonies. 
Nor, indeed, can any thing which 
affects States and Governments be 
properly understood, unless a con¬ 
siderable space of time be compre¬ 
hended in our investigations. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to suppose,' that 
a correct knowledge of the laws which 
should bind together a colony and 
its mother country was the result of 
time and experience, founded on that 
intercourse which would naturally 
take place between them from the 
earliest date. As men are slow in 
acquiring a clear perception of these 
laws, and as such knowledge pre¬ 
supposes some , progress in naviga¬ 
tion, commerce, and reciprocity of ad¬ 
vantages, a colony, over which the 
mother country wished to exercise 
any jurisdiction, required to be situ¬ 
ated near her, or at least at no very 
considerable distance. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, a colony is, as it were, 
obliged to put itself under the do¬ 
minion of its parent State ; and it is 
generally governed by a viceroy ap¬ 
pointed by her. Colonies, founded by 
free States, of which the citizens who 
emigrate enjoyed while at home the 
same privileges as those who remained 
behind, have mostly had the contU 
nuance of these privileges in their 
new settlements guaranteed to them. 
History sufficiently testifies, that in 
a great variety 6f instances new ci¬ 
ties and new colonies have been in 
every respect regarded as a part of 
the state w^tich planted them. Coun¬ 
tries which. In other* matters that 
have a tendency to strengthen and 
improve their resources, shew much 


wavering and imbecility, have avail¬ 
ed themselves most studiously ot 
every measure calculated to extend 
their boundaries: a remark that is 
equally applicable to the most bar¬ 
barous as well as the most civilized 
people, as the universal object ap¬ 
parently is to add indefinitely to their 
territory. That the connection wo 
have been describing may take place, 
it is necessary, as’ previously hinted, 
that the colony be not too far distan t, 
or too near; lest, if the latter, it 
should become an integral part of 
the moth’er country ; and if the form¬ 
er, they should be held together by 
no tie. The Romans anxiously took 
care that this latter result should 
not be realised in any of their colo¬ 
nies, as, until the time of the Grae- 
chi, they founded none beyond the 
boundaries of Italy*. And, besides, 
they had before their eyes examples 
of colonics which, through the care¬ 
lessness of the parent State, had at¬ 
tained to too great importance and 
power, and had become both for¬ 
midable and hateful to them; such as 
Carthage, Marseilles, Syracuse, (Jor- 
cyra, Cyzicuin, Byzantium, and even 
Alba itself. 

The States of Greece, which con¬ 
tended for the sovereignty, seem to 
have been the first that made any 
progress towards cultivating that con¬ 
nection and intimacy we are contem¬ 
plating, and which directed their 
attention to the consideration of those 
mutual laws which should bind a 
coloriy and its parent State together. 
They saw that their colonics were 
connected with them by a kind of 
natural relationship, which it would 
be criminal, at least undutiful, in 
them to violate or disregard. In 
order to strengthen and extend 
their power as widely as possible, 
they began severally to avail them¬ 
selves of the affection of their colo¬ 
nies, and thus, to ascertain how much 
dependence could be placed on them. 
This vague, natural alliance, was in 
process of time enhanced by the 
advantages to commerce and naviga¬ 
tion, of which it was productive: 
advantages so important, that no step 
that could secure their continuance 
was overlooked. If this opinion 
be correct, it is evident that the laws 


1 Velleius, II. 15. For an enumeration of colonics, ib. I. II. 15. 
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that exist between a colony and its 
parent State are not the result of ca¬ 
price or, accident, but are "founded on 
the nature of things and the ordinary 
course of events, and can bo easily 
traced and delineated. We have 
many examples of this, indeed, in 
modern colonics. Many districts on 
the shores of America were occupied 
by Europeans, and much resorted to 
long before the advantages which 
these colonies were capable of confer¬ 
ring on the mother country occurred 
toiler. Noother object,indeed, was at 
first in view than to procure the pre¬ 
cious metals: and accordingly, in the 
charters which grant the privilege, 
either of sailing to these regions or 
settling in them, scarcely anything 
is reserved to the parent State more 
than a fifth or a terith part of the 
gold and silver which might be dug 
from jjie mines. The other great 
benefits resulting from colonies were 
not then even imagined. 

It is, indeed, scarcely credible, 
how little the nations of Europe con¬ 
sulted their own interests in plant¬ 
ing the first colonies in America, and 
liow extremely ignorant they were 
of the principles, or how much they 
neglected them, on which colonies 
should be.established, and of the 
rights which should reciprocally be 
recognised on either side*. There 
were not, however, wanting authors 
who laid before them examples of 
colonies from ancient history ; and 
they might, perhaps, have provided 
against the evils and disadvantages 
which neglect or ignoVance of cor¬ 
rect principles produce ; were it not 
that modern Governments rather wish 
to submit to inconveniences, or to 
indulge prejudices which have exist¬ 
ed for ages, and not to adopt any 
improvements unless compelled by 
signal losses, than to follow the ex¬ 
ample of ancient states and republics, 
however salutary, or to convert to 
their own use the maxims and ad¬ 
vices submitted to them bj philoso¬ 
phers as the result of a comparison 
between ancient and modem times. 

On account of this ignorant* and 
prejudice, the lapse of several gener¬ 
ations, the shedding of much blood, 


and protracted experience, were ne¬ 
cessary to give nations correct ideas 
on this subject j and tq establish the 
followingimportant principles,which, 
though elementary, were not soon 
recognised, namely, that in ordinary 
circumstances, it is not allowable to 
any citizen^ unless with consent of the 
State to which he belongs, to leave 
his country and emigrate to another, 
as the State possesses sovereign con¬ 
trol over every one of her subjects ; 
that a State alone enjoys the right of 
planting a colony, of deciding re¬ 
specting the necessity or utility of 
it, of prescribing the number of in¬ 
dividuals of which it is to consist, 
and the territory where it is to be 
settled, and of determining the con¬ 
ditions and laws by which it is to 
be regulated; that it is not expedient 
or wise in colonists to allow the 
mother country power over their 
persons or resources, or those of their 
posterity; and that, though the 
parent State has the right of insti¬ 
tuting a colony, and of determining 
when such a step is advantageous or 
necessary, and how it is to be carried 
into execution, yet the colonists,when 
planted, arc entitled to retain the 
same privileges, the same relative 
situation and rank in society, which 
they severally enjoyed in their na¬ 
tive country. 

As the causes and objects of the 
Roman colonies were different from 
those of the Greeks, it is not to bo 
wondered at if their laws and insti¬ 
tutions were also different. The 
Roman colonies formed an integral 
part of the empire, and in every re¬ 
spect bore the impress of the parent 
city. Each colony seemed another 
Rome on a subordinate scale; yet 
it so depended on the ancient State, 
that its laws and polity were not its 
own, but those of the Roman people t. 
This state of things was somewhat 
modified by circumstances, and, be¬ 
sides, the colonists, under every cir¬ 
cumstance, enjoyed the uncontrolled 
privilege of making laws relative to 
their private and domestic concerns, 
and their intercourse*with each other. 
But of Roman colonies we need not 
give any enlarged account, as the 


• Des Drosses Wstoire des Navigations amt Tcrres Australes , V. I. pp. 8?, et seqq. 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, book IV. c. 7. . 
t Gulfias, XVi. J3. 
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subject has been exhausted by Sigo- time, for the reader to remember, that 
nius* and Spanhemius t, from whose the nature of colonies, and the, tie 
labours llcirieccius,and other writers, that bound them to the mothr, 
have drawn the materials of their country, varied according to the cir- 
•works. Nor do we mean at present cumstances of time, place, &c., un¬ 
to treat of the colonies of the Cariha- der which they were planted; and 
ginians and other ancient nations: particularly, that the Greek colonists 
and the remainder of tills-essay shall went from cities which, for the most 
be devoted chiefly to the considers- part, enjoyed a popular form of go- 
tion of die Greek colonies, and of the vernment. 

connection which obtained between The Greeks, and all the ancients, 
them and their parent states. seem to have expressed the connec- 

We know of no author who has tion which subsists between a colony 
examined the subject of Greek co- and its parent state, by a term sig- 
lonies in all its extent and bearings, nifying natural alliance or rclation- 
and who has brought forward all the ship; as, for example, by the words 
principles and illustrations belonging vecessitudo, or eoyytvua; for it is 
to it. This is to be accounted for, sufficiently evident, from ancient 
from the circumstance that the con- writers, that a communion and ideii- 
nectiotr which existed between Greece tityof race and extraction were re- 
and her colonies was not regulated garded as existing between the mo- 
by any specific law. For what, in thcr country and her colonics, and 
modern times, we regard as the law the citizens of both were looked 
of nations and universal law, the an-, upon as blood-relations ana kin- 
dents referred to custom, or some dred $. This relationship, which 
prinaiple of ethics, derived from na- nature and reason concurred in 
ture, and founded on justice, and strengthening, was distinguished by 
handed down to them by tbeir fore- the sacred name of filial altach- 
fa thers. To this belief and associa- mtnt, and its obligations were ar- 
tion there was thus imparted a de- dently reverenced, and any violation 
grecof sacredness and majesty, which of them strongly dreaded and re- 
almost forbade any discussion res- probated. In establishing this prin- 
pecting their nature or truth: nor is ciple, ancient lawgivers showed the 
it probable that any discussion could most intimate acquaintance with the 
have effected a change in the senti- human heart, and the nicest insight 
ments or prejudices entertained on into the springs of human actions; 
the subject. Modern writers have for, by every association and feeling 
not in general paid dqe attention to which can excite reverence and love, 
these sentiments, and have therefore, they have hallowed those laws which, 
in, many instances, arrived at Dsry if proposed in plain terms, or cn- 
unsound conclusions. In this trea- forced by logical subtilties and dis- 
tise, without dealing in any vague ^uisitions, would hasp had compara- 
speculations, we shall draw our opi- lively no effect, but, on the contrary, 
nions from the authority of the most every means would have been tried 
ancient authors, and thus endeavour to violate or elude them. A colony, 
to ascertain what was really the state therefore, imbibing these feelings, 
and rights of the Greek colonies, and loved and reverenced its mother 
the nature of the connection that ex- country as a child reverences and 
isted between them and their parent loves a parent $; and as the duties 
city. It is necessary, in the mean- of'filial affeclpMiare performed, on 

* De Ant. Jure lialiae lib. 1J. c. ?, et teqq. Ib. III. 3, ct seqq. 

f 0rb. Bom. c. 8, 9. - . 

% from this fact, Hobbes has drawn ltd* inference, that u colony is the offspring 
of the panmt&ates and must continue in subjection till it be emancipated by the 
parent fit«it»; bnjt from this analogy, he has illogically argued, and he has been fol- 
lowed by offers, that the growth and increase of colonics depend also on the will ol' 
the mother country. , __ 

§ ft; yosfvtft Tp&( tIkdu, as in the public monuments of the Locrians. Etc. dc 
Wtut. et oi t. ex Poljfb. Lib. Xll .p* V). Edit. Vien. Sec the note ofValesiua 
I page. 15®. Dionysius Halic. UL a. 7. p. 13T. A similar instance of the Phceni. 
[may be found in Herodotus 111. 19. , : j;,, 
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the part of children, without any re- duce various examples, we should 
garil to law or compulsion, but sole- embrace every species of jurisdiction 
ly from the natural impulse of the or allegiauce which it is possible for 
iniud, strengthened by domestic and a State to exercise over her colonies, 
parental kindness; so a colony, from or to claim from them. Parent coun- 
the same sacred motives, performs tries, as just stated, did not besi- 
its filial duties to the mother State, tate to maintain their authority-by 
without thinking of the authority or force of arms, and to compel their 
obligation of law. And as the ori- colonies to obedienceJ; an alternative 
ginal country treated the colony as to which, Thucydides tells us, the 
if with parental indulgence and love, Boeotians had recourse, and they 
she also laid claim to rule it with flattered themselves, that, when doing 
corresponding authority and adtnoni- so, they were acting .according to 
tion. Thus the Corinthians, accord- law §. But the circumstance of the 
ing to Thucydides *, are said to have mother country supporting her power 
founded Corcyra, in the view that by arms, shews that there was a 
the colonists might be subservient to point of obedience beyond which 
their authority, and that they might the colonists would not go, and that 
cultivate their friendship. From the if the parent State sacrificed the wel- 
same writer, and from other sources, it fare of the colonies to her own ag- 
is evident, that, in most cases, some grandisement,—if she arrogated every 
power was reserved by theparent State advantage to herself,—if, instead of 
over her colonies ; though, from va- kindness, she shewed harshness ; in- 
riouscauses, this power, together with stead of indulgence, hatred,—if she 
all intercourse, appears sometimes to envied their encreasing wealth, and 
have been interrupted ot abolished, endeavoured maliciously to countcr- 
Of this we have an example in the act or prevent it; in such circum- 
inhabitants of Albania f, and other stances, the colonists were of opi- 
eolonies, who had greatly improved nion they should no longer recog- 
their resources; as Carthage, Cyprus, nise her authority, or yield her any 
Byzantium, and Marseilles. Yet allegiauce; but should use all the 
this power of the mother country means in their power to repel such 
gradually increased in most instances, aggressions, and to proclaim and 
and was sometimes maintained even maintain their independence. “ Every 
by force of arms. From these state- colony,” to use the words of the 
incuts, it is apparent that, in ancient Corcyreans, when complaining of 
times, the original State possessed Corinth||, “honours the parent State 
considerable power over her colonies; so long as she seems well disposed 
and although that power was not towards it; but if she treat it in- 
always well understood or accurately juriously and haughtily, it is the 
defined, and though in different cases duty of the colonists to withdraw 
it might refer to«tlifferait duties and their allegiance; for colonists were 
obligations; yet, if we were toad- not sent out on the condition of being 


* Thucydides 1. 38. tori ru yytftovt: rt tin at x,xl rx iikotx §xopix£todxt. 
ut yovv et\\xi xttoikixi rtuuaiv iiftx;, kxI pixXierx i/iro xvoixuv ffTtpyopti6x. 
This is that bytftwvurfai in Thucydides III. 63, where the Thebans are 
complaining-of the Plateeans: on ypeav ktigxvtu* TI'Aetrxixv, oortgov i % 
« a Xng WoiuTta; xxl &KKx f* ,r ‘ ** £ufifuxTav( dviguoroos (£(*- 

uaxvm Uxaptiv, ook r*iovi> ooro/j tnrxto i-cxyj*i to vgurov, qyifiottutaOxi o$' 


1 JHonys. llalic. III. s, 10. p. 140, and s. II. p. 142. 

$ Many colonies have been destroyed, because they had revolted,, J ' as 

the inhabitants of Camarina hy the SyracttsanS, {Thncyd. VL 5.), and the Samians 
by the Athenians, ( ‘Diodor . XII. 27*8.) 

§ Thncyd. III. 61. The Boeotians say that the Piat»ans violated the institutions 
of their country, f* wmrgim t from which example we see that the laws 

of the parent State were denominated by a word signifying the custom, the practice 
of the country, equivalent in Latin to morft patriL The Boeotians calling the Plateaus 
to join in the wftr, say, ( Thucyd . II. 2.), lint flouXtr *< **r« r* *irgi» vtn wmurtn 
u tixrZt t'wmxtTv. Compare Thncyd. III. 65.6. i Thucydides, l. 34, 

vor.. xvii. ^ * 
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slaves, but that they might enjoy the sels, and particularly the sacred fire 
same privileges as those citizens whom of Vesta, alive from the altar in the 
they left behind them.” pry (aura m of their native city t . Tl.e 

Some other circumstances, parti- sepulchres of their ancestors, which 
cularly a community of religious ob- the colonists left behind them, and 
servances and sacred rites, of laws other monuments, whether connected 
and institutions, impart greater sane- with the dead or allied to religion, 
tity and veneration to the relation- exercised ilso great power in in¬ 
ship which we have been contempla- fluencing their minds with feelings 
" ting. Before plans for increasing of filial duty to their original home, 
their wealth, or any other considera- and in retaining them in subjection j. 
tions, induced nations to prescribe In more ancient times, the responses 
laws ana regulations to their colonics, of the oracles, and the authority of 
the colonists transferred their ancient the prophets, had the same effect, as 
laws and jurisprudence into their new no colony was attempted to be plant- 
settlements, and established them ed unlcss with the sanction of the 
there *. What, besides, could form gods; a measure which, we may bc- 
a union so effectually between kins- lieve. was adopted, in order to gain 
men thus separated, as that the co- greater reverence, and to add strength 
lonists should continue in their new to the decrees .of the State §. We 
abodes,, to maintain and cherish those might here speak of the authority of 
religious principles and sacred rites iu the auspices; hut this belongs to 
which they had been educated ? The Roman, not to (Ireek colonies, ,1ml 
tie thus formed would be the more cannot, therefore,- he considered in 
binding and endearing, as the religion this place ||. 

of those days could be referred to Though the nature of the subject 
nothing higher than rites and cere- has led us to offer these ohsi r- 
lnonies. established and observed by vations, yet the colonists, overlook- 
former generations, and handed down ing most other ties, were governed 
from father roson, thus appealing to chiefly by the customs and principles 
their prejudices and early assoeia- of their ancestors; insomuch that 
tions. There is yet another circum- they regarded their relationship to 
stance, which must have had a ten- the mother country, and their cotn- 
dency to make their religion, and munity of laws, as the foundation and 
consequently their native land, more basis on which all their privileges and 
dear to the colonists, namely, their duties depended:—a very few ob- 
carrying with them into their new servations will be sufficient to explain 
habitations their country's religious this. It was reckoned a duty due to 
utensils; such as the images of its the original State, that, in case she 
gods, its sacred instruments and-ves- was involved in war, or threatened 

* This rook glace whether the form of the Government was popgil.ir or otherwise. 
Tims the Cyclades, iti almost every particular, embraced the polity. <r*kir n*. of the 
Athenians, /«icr. 1‘anaih. ;i. 243. But if the colonists were composed of people from 
several countries, they had to agree among themselvesTiy what laws and institutions 
they chose to he governed. Hi us Gela, a colony founded in Sicily by the Rhodians 
and Cretans, chose to he regulated by the laws of the Dorians, ntnua. 01 Avom* i-tfin 
i/roif, Thucyd. VI. 4. 5.—-A singular instance of this occurred in the case of the 
Tlturians, with whom it was a question srbmi w»Xu# awuwa « )|i *mku/6n r*ot 
Diodorus, XII. 3.5. A similar example was offered when Cumae was founded. Siml>. 
V. ;i, 372. For an account of the colony at Zanle, see Pautanins, 1V. 23, 

-J- Herodotus (I. 146’.) when he wishes to say that the colonics of the Ionians went 
from Athens, uses these words. irt too wfuravnAv rip iytnfitn;. Respecting 

the images of the gods, consult I'nmnnins, VII. 2. 

* On this principle, exiles from Kpidamniis conjurethc Corcyrrcans, by their com. 

mon sepulchres, to restore them to liberty. Thucyd. I. 26. „ 

(Sdttidack. Hymn, in Apotl. 56—7- Vuusimins, VII. y—J. Cicero do Die. 

1. 1, These things were done with due rites, and they arc those of which 

Herod, speaks (V, 42.) who, when lie saw Cleomeoes preferred to him in royal 
dignity, wishing in his indignation to depart from .Spurt*, obtains from the people 
liberty to found a colony, «,« ir»t A.*m, rntfrinrot myi it <i rtmint, ton r*» iv 
%p>crifiy Xfirttfetut. ft ntrit* yi\t itrirtot in, tori rtinruf toilt rut 
II Cieem Chihpp. 11. 40. 
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by hostile-invasion, the colonies, as rious conduct ; and seemed to deserve 
becomes a child to a parent, should a punishment, for its perfidy, pecu- 
send her all the aid in their power *. liarly disgraceful and severe ||. 

This circumstance was of uncommon In the mean time, however, not- 
advantage to the Athenians, (who, of withstanding this public connection 
all the Grecian states, planted the with die mother country, the internal 
greatest number of colonics I',) in ynd domestic u/Jairs and jurisdiction 
contributing to their gaining the of the colonics v;ere not interfered 
sovereignty of Greece. But this filial with, and were regarded as perfectly 
assistance was not long allowed to independent. No infringement was 
remain in a vague and arbitrary made on the liberty they enjoyed, of 
shape. It was defined and confirmed forming treaties, of making peace, or 
by solemn treaties; and the condi- transacting business, with whomsoever 
tions on which the colony was to they chose, provided always they 
supply forces, provisions, and other made no alliance with those who were 
necessaries, were accurately ascertain* in a state of hostility with the mother 
ed : on this principle we can explain country. The inhabitants of l’oti- 
why colonies came to-be designated daea, a colony of -the Corinthians, 
by the name of allies (avftfcxjcot £). while they received magistrates sent 
If the colonists declined to perform them by their parent State, had 
their duty, they, were regarded, formed & treaty of alliance with the 
not only as guilty of an act of in- Athenians, and were even tributaries 
justice, but, what constituted a much to them**. 

higher crime, and bad a greater in- But as certain duties were due by 
fiuence over their conduct, as liav- the colonies to the mother country, 
ing violated the most obvious prin- so she, on her part, owed certain du- 
ciples of filial attachment, and of ties in return. She was. hound to 
religion. But if a colony, instead of exercise parental solicitude over them, 
remaining neutral, should throw its to protect them, to study their inte- 
weight into the opposite scale, and rest and welfare, to afford them as- 
assist, by its resources, those who sitance if in danger, to encourage 
carried on war against the mother and befriend them if labouring under 
country, it was stigmatized, as they any public or private calamity+t. If 
ought to be who carry arms against she tailed in the performance of any 
those of the same race and nation part of what was thus incumbent on 
with themselves §; it was hated both ner, she was treated as guilty of a 
by gods and men ; it was viewed as base dereliction of duty $$. But it 
guilty of the most impious and nefa- was reckoned peculiarly dishonour- 

* Thucydides, VII, 57. paisim. The Corinthians frequently sent assistance to 
the Syracusans. 

-j* Uocr. Pane". 47. Edit- Steph*— Panath. ;>/>. 392—5. 400. Menrs. de For. 
hat a Attic. r. VH Aristid. Panath. p. 112. jebb. Ed. 

£ The word allies had a very general application: when the Athenians arc said 
to liave harrassed their allies by levying heavy duties from them, the expression in¬ 
cluded nlso the colonics and islands. The and trutrafyi, at first a moderate tri¬ 
bute, was soon much increased. {Sjtanhcmius ad Julian. Or. I. p. IG6.) Meurs.de 
Fortuna Attic, c. VII. 

§ As if the Dorians bona arms against the Dorians ; the Ionians against the Ioni¬ 
an*. 'I huci/tlides. VII. c. 57. < 

(1 Hence the conquered were so cruelly treated. For the behaviour of Pericles 
towards the Estiiveusinns consult Plutarch's life of that commander: also Thucyd 
V. 85. et scqtj. Die-relationship between a colony and its parent State in process of 
time. becomes obliterated, as is evident from what we knew of Alba and Home: 
J)itmt)s Jfalicar. III. 3. 

Thucydides, I. 56. iavrmt (the Athenians) ixsrtXtu. For an 

account of the annual tribute which the allies paid to the Athenians, according to the 
law of Aristides and Pericles, for carrying on the Persian war, consult Thucyd. I. 95. 

•ff Plutarch, in vit. Tnmdemtis. Hence wars were so often undertaken and shared 
with Olliers, as the Sicilian -war by the Athenians, S/a r* tuyymt, S*« ts* sryfini**. 
{Thucyd. Ill. 86. VI, 6. /ho,lor. XII. 53-1.) 

++ Au instance of this- kind in the history of the Corcyrarans inay he found 'in 
Thucyd. 1- 24. A similar instance may lie seen in the sums author, V. 1 ()(>.—Sec 
IJcntdAus III. 19. foe the treatment shewn by Phusnicia to Carthage her coluny v 
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able ami criminal, however she might 
sometimes be driven to do so by fo¬ 
reign force, to carry arms against 
those who derived their origin from 
her * * * § ; such conduct was looked upon 
as that of a parent doing violence 
to his own offspring, and, as it we^, 
lifting his hand against his own 
bowels. 

It is, we think, a matter of doubt, 
whether the rights and power of the 
parent State over her colonies were 
ever so great, that, in cases of ap¬ 
proaching war, the latter, (as we 
sometimes read,) applied to the for¬ 
mer for a General to command their 
army t. Circumstances, however, 
have sometimes occurred, (such as 
when a colony, after shaking 'off the 
yoke of a tyrant, has newly recovered 
its liberty,) vrhen it was found ex¬ 
pedient? or necessary to petition the 
mother country to send experienced 
and learned men to assist in drafting 
up a new code of laws J : but this, 
when it did take place, seems to have 
resulted rather from the reasonable¬ 
ness of the measure, hnd the emer¬ 
gency of the case, than from any 
right or superiority on the part of the 
parent State. The internal adminis¬ 
tration and civil jurisdiction of the 
colonies, as previously mentioned, 
were completely independent; the 
mother country had not the slightest 
control over them, or interest in 
them ; but it might have seemed 
proper to the colonists to Send for 
men deeply skilled in the laws and in¬ 
stitutions of their ancestors, from that 
country from which, on their emi¬ 
gration, they received the original 


forms and principles of their laws. 
When a colony wished to send out a 
colony from itself, a leader to con¬ 
duct it was, with greater propriety 
than in the former case, requested of 
the mother country §. Thucydides 
mentions, what affords a striking in¬ 
stance of this, that Phalius, the Co¬ 
rinthian, according to ancient cus¬ 
tom, was sent for by the colony of 
Epidamnus, of which he had been 
the founder, from the parent city ||. 
Spanhemius has endeavoured to prove 
from a passage in Pausauias, that a 
part of the booty taken by the colo¬ 
nists was due to the mother country. 
But neither the scope of the passage, 
nor the reason of the thing, bear 
him out in this opinion; for who 
doubts that the plunder of a van¬ 
quished city can justly belong only 
to the conquerors** ? But in cities 
that had been pillaged, or jccovered 
from the Barbarians, the Athenians 
are not to be blamed, if, in restoring 
them to theirformer state, theyiinixed 
some new colonists as a supplement 
to the old inhabitants, and appro¬ 
priated to them part of the land ++. 
The circumstance that the colonists 
preserved on their coin the stamp of 
the parent city can be explained on 
the principles previously laid down ; 
and was the result, not of any law or 
obligation, but of filial attachment 
and custom JJ. The or seal 

of distinction, of the mother coun¬ 
try, (of which we shall afterwards 
speak,) and the practice of sending 
tnither for priests to preside in their 
higher sacred rites, if such a practice 
did exist, resulted, on the contrary. 


* Thucyd. VII. 57. p. 482. 

1" Spnnhemias, L p. 582. The Syracusans enacted »v law in honour of Timoleon, 
whom the Corinthians had sent them, that whenever the colony should be threatened 
with war, they should procure a General from the mother country. (Plutarch in i it. 
Timat.) 

£ See instances of this in Plutarch's life of Timoleon, and in Dion. fAira.<ripmrat 

ik itat 

§ For this reason, that the mother country's right was supposed to extend, not 
merely to the colony immediately derived from herself, but to the sub-colonies, ltv- 
specting the sub-colony of Leucadia, sue Pint invit. Themistoclis, p. 128. . 

|| Thucyd. 1.24, *«r* rtt trmXnnt npi*, Peculiar honour, however, was always paid 
to the founder of a colony, uuutrtt. ltd. VI. 4.) The Athenians, when they planted 
the Ionians as a colony in Asia, did not send the leader or founder with them, hut 
before them, (not Tgtrurifttrtu,) hyiftiini U«rrai« t&trrie*. (drift id. in 

Panath. 114.) 

*• Spanhi m. de usu et print. Numnni. I. 570. Pausdnias, V. 22. 486. 

++ Panath. 215. Hcrodot. V. 70, Ail inn. VI. ]. 

5/ unbuilt. 568 ct set/j. 
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not from relationship, or filial love, 
but from an express law and stipu¬ 
lation •. 

Several instances occur of magis¬ 
trates being sent by the mother 
country into the colonies. Thucy¬ 
dides mentions, that a magistrate was 
sent from Corinth to I’otidtea, a no¬ 
ble city of Pallene in Thessaly, to 
manage the public business of that 
colony +. The same author ipforms 
us, that the Lacedemonians yearly 
despatched a magistrate to Cythera 
for a similar purpose ;j;. Tlws prac¬ 
tice, however, was not founded on 
any common law of colonies, but pro¬ 
ceeded from some peculiar and spe¬ 
cific agreement anil condition made 
with the colony when it was first 
established- Accordingly, wc have 
already ascertained in this treatise, 
that different laws and conditions 
were made with different colonics on 
their first institution, by which se¬ 
verally they were to be regulated, 
and hence the dissimilarity and di¬ 
versity which obtain among them §. 
To this circumstance must, we think, 
be referred that instance of a tribute 
being imposed on colonists in return 
for the lands assigned them ||. Other 
instances might be quoted**; and 
these conditions seem to be those of 
which llarpocration speaks when he 


interprets the word as sig¬ 

nifying the terms, or formulas, ac¬ 
cording to which colonies were some¬ 
times planted. 

Colonies, also, after they were 
planted, formed, as mentioned be¬ 
fore, leagues with their parent States: 
such, for example, as Tiraieu^ says 
took place between the Locrians of 
Italy and the Locrians of Greece 
They respectively passed laws, some¬ 
times for the benefit and honour of 
the one, sometimes of the other, or 
for their mutual friendship and ad¬ 
vantage. Timteus also mentions an 
enactment, by which it was ordained 
that these two people should have a 
common right of citizenship with 
each other §§. Thus sometimes the 
privilege of intermarrying between 
kindred States has also been secured to 
them || ||. These enactments,however, 
had rather in view to revive old laws 
which hail become obsolete, than to 
make new ones; since the laws and 
privileges of all colonies, proceeding 
from a free state, were at first com¬ 
mon, unless something to the con¬ 
trary was expressly mentioned when 
the colony was instituted. 

From a community of sacred rites, 
and of religion, between the mother 
country and her colonies, certain 
privileges or duties seem to have 


* Id. 515. Tlie scholiast in Thucydides, 1. '25. 

■f The word used i* ininftieu^yes. ( Thucyd. I. 50. consult the scholiast outlie 
passage.) 

* Kvltigaitxtit. Thutyd. IV. 53. S/umhem. 581. The colonists of AEgina sought 
laws from Kpidaurus their mother country, tout** in rat %eetav, xm rat ergo roureu, 
Aiyitnrxi KerAxvgiut nxavav rat rt atXXx nat Sikat, SiaCxitttrss is E nSauget, iSiSerat ri xat 
tXatftSottov erxg aXXr.Xter S! Alyivnrai, (Herod. V. 82.) 

§ Vuji’endarf de Jure Natural et Gentium , VIII. 11. 6. The Athenians imposed 
tribute only on some of the colonies which, in all other respects, were free : while 
others were not permitted to make nny enactment unless the name of the Athoniuns 
was prefixed to it. When the Athenians very cuuningly comprehended the colonics 
under the general name of allies, ev/tftax ,l t the relative duties of both were much 
confounded. Sometimes, when any matter of great importance was referred to the 
decision of the people, the eu/t/oxx* 1 wcre summoned to attend. (Xenophon de A- 
then. llejmblica, fa'91. Other instances may be found in Exercitat. de Delo, Misc. 
VII. 5. 15. / 

|| Xenoph. Cyri Expedit. V. 5. 3. 6. 

Thucyd. I. 27. The Corinthians, if they wished any colony to be numerous, 
issued this proclamation, in re iVji xeu opei* ret $euXe/x>tt* ntmt. A similar tiling was 
done by other people. If foreigners were sent along with the citizens of any country, 
the constitution of the colony was somewhat different from what it would otherwise 
have been. (Thucyd. III. 61.) , , _ 

■f"f tttrtiKiu (-«* rn, not singular,) thus rx ygxft/txra, *«/ i iroixeSn nut. (I ««•’* 
stusad Polybtum, p. 159. 

H Polyb. Etc, Vales. XII. 10. Ed. Vien. 

$$ lb. lb 

1111 u’lyapiai. 
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taken their rise. Thus the colonics 
yearly sent deputies loaded with sa¬ 
crifices and gifts to the parent State, 
to be present at certain solemnities 
made in honour of the country's 
gods These deputies 

‘were admitted to the sacred festivals, 
and in the sacred games had a place 
assigned to them in the theatre *. 
The sacred rites of the colonies in 
like manner were attended by de¬ 
puties or envoys from the mother 
country, to whom ancient cus¬ 
tom gave the honour of sprinkling 


QSi pt. 

the salt cake on the victim, and of 
pouring out the sacred libation. They 
also enjoyed the honour of obtaining 
the principal seats (qotOqia) at the 
games t, a distinction bestowed on 
all official and public characters from 
the mother country, if any were pre¬ 
sent X- All colonies were placed un¬ 
der similar circumstances, that were 
obliged to send yearly the fiist fruits, 
or tithes, to the parent city, as an 
offeiing to the gods; an obligation 
to which the Carthagenians, a colony 
of the Tyrians, were subjected §. 

T. AJ. 


Jrmtnct. 

On burning a Lock of Hair. 


Ho vintd alfin, si non in’inganno, ho vinto ; 
tqicntu e la liumma die voracc arilcva 
Questo inio cuor da indegni lacci avvinto, 

I cui moti l’amor cieco reggeva. tUjiai. 


1 tuT a lock of glossy raven hair— 

A ringlet waving o’er the syren brow 
Of one to whom l breathed too pure a 
vow, 

That nearest to my heart I'd constant 
wear 

That farewell token, ay to nestle there ; 
’Twas when I left my native home, end 

. now 

I blush to think, when blind to wcll- 
feign’d woe, 

I wiped her tears, and bade her not de¬ 
spair. 


But, oh! I joy that mocking duam i. 
past—± 

Now, now I learn that I did love too 
well; 

So 1 this night unclasp’d that lock, and 
cast 

It in the lhuncs, nor felt a chiding knell; 

7'’or much it griev’d me, that I kept so 
long 

The worthless - gift of one who did me 
wrong ! 

0 

J'loi cncc. 


• 0i uqcu;. ( Thucyd. VI. 3.) 

-f* Tlqnigici. 

J Thuc’fd. J. 25 .—The Corinthians were exasperated against the C’orcyraiaiis, 
their yulooists: * * /stt yi kxi pneu rtn KigKugxiuM, in tturut ragn/* 1X910, s>rtt utoix. »i. 
Outi yag tn eravry ugiei rail xmtan hi!**rif yiga ra ygfti^gftiya, gun K »gntnf **Sfi rgoxa- 
rag%g/tiygi Tu * •' r * l taXi.ai irtixiai. The ysgu. mentioned in this passage is 

regarded as sytrony ir.oi:- with n/aai and wggiSgm, honours and places of distinction. 

§ I'vtyb. Etc. legal. CX IV. *701. Curt IV. 1 !, ](). Vales ad l'uh/b. 160. Dm- 
dor. XX. 14. S/Kiuheni. ’tie u.\>t el prrvst. Kumitin. 581* These authorities support 
the opinions expressed in the text. Hut the truth of this Opinion may be called in 
que’&tion. It is evident from Isocmtes ( I'ancg, e. 7. 153) that, in somy instance-, at 
least, the practice in question was observed in memory of the corn received from the 
. Athenians, and that it did not result from any express law. Aristides entertains the 
same sentiments (in Panal/t. 10 5. 188). Examples of an opposite nature are not 
awanting: for we are assured that several eulogies sent for the l’anatlieiuean oxen lu 

Athens to be used at the festival. ( Meurt. Panath. c. XV.) 
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M. Mai.tf-Bm'x, in his “ Ilii- 
toirede la fiVi^ ; tipliir," Hook Second, 
makes the following observations, to 
which we re<|uest the reader’s parti¬ 
cular attention : “ Lrs peuples agri- 
coles ne hortent guere des l’ertiles 
coil trees qui les nourissent ; voila 
pourquoi les anciennes mappemon- 
des, des Indous ne presentent de 
clairment trace que l’lndostan, la 
Perse, le Thibet, et 1’ He de Ceylan : 
la men if raison doit fairc rejeter les 
obscures traditions qui tendant it pla¬ 
cer le hr reran de la geographic sur 
les bonis da Nil. Les Egyptens 
out pu tracer des meridiennes; les 
iiiondations periodiques out pu leur 
rend re necessaire l’art de lever des 
plans topographiques ; mais cette ap¬ 
plication de la geomotrie ne suppose 
I>omt des idecs geographiques chez 
nil people qui avait la. mer et hi na¬ 
vigation en horreur ; et lapretendue 
carte de Sesostris est aussi problema- 
lique que les expeditions attributes 
;i ce heros, et que leshistoires Egyp- 
tieunes avant Psaimuitichus (Psam- 
meticus),” p. 18. 

'l'hc justly-celebrated author from 
whose excellent work this passage is 
extracted, has fallen into tire common 
■rror of considering the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians as a people who held the sea in 
abhorrence, and were utter strangers 
to the art of navigation ; and has, in 
const quence, treated as a mere fable 
all that has been preserved in regard 
to the naval expeditions of iu'sostris, 
and the chart which that Prince is 
said to have constructed of the dif¬ 
ferent countries he explored. Pro¬ 
ceeding upon the same hypothesis, 
lie contemns, as unworthy of credit, 
all the accounts of Egypt prior to 
the reign of Psammeticus, and re¬ 
jects “ the obscure traditions which 
would lead us to place the cradle of 
geography on the banks of the Nile." 
We think it may be clearly shown 
that he is wrong on both points :— 
that he has received tips erroneous 
impression from the (Jreek writers, 
without sufficiently considering that 
these 'tlrceks visited Egypt in the 
days of her adversity, when she was 
groaning under the yoke of a meioi- 
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less conqueror ; and that “ tradi¬ 
tions” and arguments, •neither “ ob¬ 
scure" nor uncertain, warrant us in 
placing the cradle of geography 
on the banks of the Nile." And 

1. With regard to the abhorrence 
in which the ancient Egyptians are 
supposed to have held the sea, and 
their ignorance of the art of naviga¬ 
tion. 

If we may believe Plutarch, such 
was the detestation of the Egyptians 
for the sea, that they symbolized it 
by Typlion, or the evil diemon, and 
that the priests abstained from eating 
fish, and never made use of salt, 
which they denominated the froth of 
the malignant principle. Put, as 
Sir William Drummond remarks, 
these superstitions had probably only 
a partial existence, and were, in all 
likelihood, never observed beyond 
the limits of the sacred college. 11 
seems evident, indeed, that the wor¬ 
ship of Osiris was often confounded 
with that of the Nile; and as the 
god had been destroyed by Typlion— 
in other words, as the waters of the 
river were swallowed up and lost in 
the sea, the mythologists might na¬ 
turally enough have represented the 
sea as hostile to the afream, and 
identified it with the diemon Typlion, 
the enemy of Osiris. But it is ab¬ 
surd to suppose that these mytholo¬ 
gical dreams had any practical or 
political influence ; and, in point of 
fact, it will be shown in the sequel 
that they had none whatever, till 
after the period when Egypt was 
compelled to submit tO her Persian 
conquerors. 

Herodotus again informs us, that 
Naueratis was the only Egyptian 
port open to the navigators of the 
Mediterranean, till the reign of 
Psammeticus; that foreign vessels 
entering into any other harbour, un¬ 
less compelled to do so by stress of 
weather, were condemned ; and that 
strangers who landed on any other 
part of the coast were considered as 
enemies, and repelled as invaders, 
unless the perils of their situation 
justified their debarkation. “ This 
regulation is generally supposed to 
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^ve. proceeded from the dislike of prince who then sat on the throne.of , 
the Egyptians to foreigners, and David. “ Moins jaloux d’unjp€pplfe 
especially tq mariners-; and is ad- agricolc ct pasteur,” says M- Mallei; - 
vanced as a'proof of their indif- Brun, “ les Pheniciens de Tyr 
ference to commerce, and of their socierent les Hebreux aquelquef-., 
peculiar prejudices against all naval unes de leurs expeditions maritime'; 

—*■—■ » >r ”-- nv —i— mais, ces liaisons ne furent pas d’und;.; 

assez longue duree pour , 

considerablement la sphere, dea'cohi t 
naissancesde ceux-d.” Ifistoire de 
la Geographic, p. J5." This com¬ 
mercial and navgj jealousy, relaxed 


enterprises-" The Phoenicians, how¬ 
ever, were the only people on the 
side Of the Mediterranean with 
whom the Egyptians traded in re¬ 
moter times ; and as the whpleex- 
tent of the coast hardly amounted ter 
eighty leagues, ships with oars might in Only one instance, the Phoenicians 
easily proceed, to any particular sta- communicated to the colonies which 


tion in calm weather; and in'case of 
danger, an exception to the rule was 
always admitted. The interests of 
commerce could not, tlierefore, have 
, been seriously affected by the regu¬ 
lation in question, from whtffCTe* 
cause it may have proceeded. 

But even admitting that the an-' 
cicnt Egyptians were remarkablefot 
the dislike and hatred' of grangers 
which have -been - ascribed to them, 
it does not/therefore, follow, that 
they were indigent to commerce, dr 
cherished peculiar prejudices Against 
all naval enterprises. Of all-the na¬ 
tions of antiquity, the Phoenicians 
were the most distinguished for their 
.skill in navigation, and the extent of 


they piattoi| on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Tl>e most distin¬ 
guished of these was Carthage*; and 
we are informed by Strabo, (Lib, 
xvii.,) that when the Cartliagenians 
had mqde'themselves masters of Sar¬ 
dinia, they ordered every foreign na¬ 
vigator who approached the coasts 
of that Island to be thrown into the 
sea. If, therefore, it would be ab¬ 
surd to infer from tin's spirit of ex¬ 
clusion, that neither theThoe'nicians 
nor the Carthagenians weye maritime 
States, and that they were ft],different 
to commerce, and held the sea in 
abhorrence; it is "surely hot less ab¬ 
surd to conclude,, front the regula¬ 
tion above mentioned, which Is Jar 


their commerce; yet tliefr jealousy more liberal in irs. proviaions than' 
of strangers was extreme, and they say thing we know of the poheyttf- 
employed every means, without die- States, that the ancient Egyp- 

tinction, to conceal their discoveries, tiim were strangers to navigation, 
and prevent other States from fol- embodied in their Superstjtiins 
lowing in their footsteps, or inter* the unaccountable hatred they are 
ferine with the commercial monopoly* ‘ supposed to hare cherished to the sea, 
they had obtained; It k true, that end to all naval enterprises. 


in one. memorable instance they 
relaxed this jealous and 
system ; for we find, from the:sa¬ 
cred volume, that Solomon established 
a correspondence with Hiram; kirig 
of Tyre ; and that his fleets, Under 


B«t if we inquire when this re- 
gttfeflott was established/ we shall , 
beffri’haloes to discover reasons suf¬ 
ficient justify it on the; 
vtatt; princfiSei; of-prude! 
licy. Fhjtn' the eVfenfiri 



the direction of Phoenician pilots, jpenedduring the reign.onNfitmne- 
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sailed to Tariehiseh and Ophir, ami, 
after a voyage of -three years, (pro¬ 
bably occasidnfdby ihaj^ierance of 
the pilots.respecting tbe monsoons, or 
periodical winds,) .returned laden, 
whit therieh uterehWise of India, 
felt Aw Harnws were essentially 
agricultural - and ^ i f pral pf 
and this relaxation* efthe ha! 
policy oft tbs PhcenK>a)» in their 
favour is not so mwah io be Consi¬ 
dered a deviation Atom their system, 
as a compliment to the personal cha¬ 
racter and celebrity of the 'great.' 


ticus, it is pianifest that Greek pi¬ 
rates Were ihpte habit of making cle- 
baricatitma3p t)te coast of Egypt, 
for’the pmsjpbAfr of a plunder. 8 Is ir 
not 'p»°bable> therefore, that, the 
kings of Egypt established the- re¬ 
gulation $h question, not to preclude 
wei Juttitourse of their subjeettwith 
foreigners, bpt to prevent the intru¬ 
sion of pfrates. In: the same manner 
as the southern states of Italy are 
compelled to adopt regulationrto se¬ 
cure their subjects against the in¬ 
roads of the Barbary corsairs? Strabo, 
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• indeed, says, that “ the ancient 
kings of Egypt were satisfied witli 
the productions of their own coun¬ 
try, hating (3/ee/3s/3x»y4si'o/) all na¬ 
vigators, but especially the Greeks.’’ 
But if the Greek navigators who 
landed in Egypt plundered the 
country whenever they could find an 
opportunity of doing so, the hatred 
shown to them by the Pharaohs was 
not at all uuaccountable. It may 
likewise be observed, that the dislike 
of the ancient kings of Egypt to 
Greek strangers may be elated from 
an event which is alone sufficient 
to explain and excuse it. The re¬ 
ception of Paris and Helen by Pro¬ 
teus, as stated by Herodotus, shows 
the hospitality of the ancient Pha¬ 
raohs towards strangers who landed 
in the country with no hostile in¬ 
tentions. When Menelaus arrived, 
lie, too, was received with all the 
honours due to his rank. But how 
did the Spartan king requite the 
kindness that had been shewn him ? 
By immolating two Egyptian chil¬ 
dren on the altar of his sanguinary 
god. Can it be matter of surprise, 
then, if the Egyptians, who abhor¬ 
red human sacrifices, evinced their 
hatred of a people, one of whose 
princes had requited the hospitality 
with which he had been treated, by 
% foul and disgusting murder, ren¬ 
dered the more odious, as it was 
done in compliance with the dictates 
of a bloody and debasing supersti¬ 
tion ? 

But the very writers upon whose 
authority it lias been too hastily con¬ 
cluded that the ancient Egyptians 
had violent prejudices against the 
sea and navigation, afford sufficient 
evidence to induce us to draw a very 
different inference. When Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch relate, without 
animadversion, the voyages of Osiris, 
they tacitly admit tlyt Egyptians to 
have been a maritime people from 
the earliest period of their history. 
According to them, Osiris was a 
great navigator, and a great ^naviga¬ 
tor can scarcely be supposed to have 
reigned over a people who held the 
sea in abhorrence, and were utter 
strangers to navigation. The voyages 
of Osiris may, it is true, be pro¬ 
nounced entirely fabulous; but the 
writers above mentioned do not con- 
i test the truth of them, which they 

vol. xvu. 


not only ought to have douc, but 
likewise to have declared them im¬ 
possible, had the sea been always 
an object of. abhorrence to the Egyp-, 
tians, and had that people been al¬ 
ways total' strangers to tlie art of na¬ 
vigation, In like manner, Sesostris, 
who is generally supposed by chro- 
nologists to have flourished about 
seventeen centuries before our era, is, 
said by Diodorus to have fitted out 
a fleet of 4-00 sail, with which he 
navigated the Erythrean Sea and thb 
Indian Ocean ; and Pliny asserts, 
(Lib. vii.) that the ships were of 
large dimensions. Such a fleet could 
not have been created in the infancy 
of navigation ; its very existence sup¬ 
poses a long acquaintance with naval 
affairs, and much experience both 
in the constiuction and management 
of ships. M. Malte-Brun, in the 
passage quoted at the head of this 
article, no doubt pronounces the ex¬ 
peditions of this prince “ proble¬ 
matical,” or fabulous; a decision 
which supersedes inquiry, and which 
any body might pronounce as well 
as M. Malte-Brun. But if we are 
to come to this conclusion in regard 
to the expeditions of Sesostris, we 
must at once reject the authority of 
ancient history, which positively as¬ 
serts the reality of these enterprises ; 
and indeed M. Malte-Brun himself 
receives as true mauy statements 
which are not so well supported. It 
is sufficient for our present purpose, 
however, that the Greek writers 
themselves betray no doubt of these 
expeditions having actually taken 
place ; which proves, that they be¬ 
lieved the ancient Egyptians to have 
been a maritime people, and that the 
contrary inference lias been hastily 
deduced from their statements, with¬ 
out duly considering the period to 
which these statements refer. • It 
is only necessary to add, that the 
voyages of Cecrops, Cadmus, and 
Danaus, all of which took place 
more than fourteen centuries before 
the Christian era, do not announce 
(^.Egyptians to have been afraid of 
'undertaking ifaval expeditions, or 
destitute of ships and mariners; and 
that if they had had neither the one 
, nor the other, they could not have 
had any colonics, either in Greece or 
the shores of the Euxinc ; yet the 
Cccropian towers wire built by one 
M m 
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Egyptian colony, and the plains of 
Colchis were peopled by another. 

It appears, from the testimony both 
of Herodotus and of- Diodorus Si¬ 
culus, that the Greeks had little 
commercial intercourse with the 
Egyptians before the reign of Psam- 
uieticus; and that what little know¬ 
ledge they possessed of the history 
of Egypt, previously to that period, 
was gathered from the obscure, 
doubtful, and reluctant communica¬ 
tions of the priests. 11 is not to be 
Wondered at, therefore, if they have 
furnished us with no distinct or 
connected history of the naval enter¬ 
prises of the Egyptians, from the age 
of Sesostris to that of Nechos, the 
son of Psammeticus. lint no sooner 
were the Greeks enabled to speak 
from their own observation, than 
they announced the naval enter¬ 
prises of the Egyptians. Nechos de¬ 
spatched a fleet from the Ited Sea 
which circumnavigated Africa, and 
returned to Egypt by the Medi¬ 
terranean. But it may he argued, 
on the authority of Herodotus, that 
Nechos employed Phumician ships, 
and Phoenician sailors; and it is 
certainly true, that the father of 
history makes this statement in his 
fourth book : but he had said before, 
in his second, that Nechos built ships 
of three banks of oars, both on the 
Mediterranean and on the Red Sea; 
and if this was true, there could be 
no reason why the Egyptian prince 
should have hired ships at least from 
the Phoenicians. The fact is, the 
Egyptians had a navy of their own, 
superior to that of the Phoenicians; 
for we find that Apries, the grand¬ 
son of Nechos, defeated the king of 
Tyre in a naval combat. 

The accounts of the Greek writers 
are therefore altogether inconsistent 
and contradictory. How is it pos¬ 
sible to believe, that a people, who 
had once possessed a navy of 400 


QScpt. 

large ships, should suddenly aban¬ 
don all naval enterprises,—far less, 
that they always detested naviga¬ 
tors and navigation ? How are we 
to reconcile with the allegation, that 
the Egyptians hated the sea and 
were ignorant of navigation, the 
statements admitted by the very same 
authorities, viz. that the fleets of 
Sesostris navigated the Erythrcan 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean,—that, 
after the time of that monarch, 
Egyptian colonies passed into Eu¬ 
rope, and established themselves in 
Attica, in Bcpotia, and in Argos,— 
that the vessel in which Armais, or 
Dariaus, came to Gieecc, had fifty 
banks of oars,—that the ships of 
Nechos sailed round Africa, from 
the gulph of Suez to the Ganobic 
mouth of the Nile,—and that iu the 
time of Apries, the Egyptians dis¬ 
puted the empire of the sea with the 
Phoenicians ? Either the Greek wri¬ 
ters arc not to be believed at all, or 
the substance of their testimony is 
entirely subversive of the character 
which they chuse to ascribe to the 
Egyptians. 

But it is useless to weary the read¬ 
er with hypothetical solutions. The 
real truth is,—and this sufficiently 
explains the inconsistency to which 
we have adverted,—that when the 
Greek writers whom we have named 
visited Egypt, the Egyptians were a 
conquered people. At the time when 
Herodotus wrote, they had suffered 
the most cruel and continued perse¬ 
cution from the‘Persians of which 
liistory > affords any example. Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, and Plutarch, 
knew them after they had long been 
humbled under the authority of 
their Greek and Roman masters ; 
when the spirit, the energy, and the 
independence of the nation, were ut¬ 
terly extinguished, and its supersti¬ 
tion only remained. From the time 
of Cam by sea *, the Egyptians had 


• The destructive ravages of the Persian conquest are finely alluded to in the ex¬ 
quisite “ Address to the Mummy in Behtoni’s Exhibition," which appeared in 
Campbell’s Magazine: 

“ Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head. 

When the great Persian conqueror, Cnmbyses, 

March’d armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 

O’crthrcw Osiris, Orus, Apis, Ibis, 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 

While the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ?” 
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neither ships nor mariners ; but that and undertook naval expeditions for 
this was not the case in the time of the purpose of exploring remote and 
the Pharaohs has, we think, been unknown countries; that .they had 
clearly shewn from the writings of sailed round Africa, penetrated to the 
the Greeks themsclvest. western goast of the peninsula of lu¬ 

ll. Having said thus much, tend- dia, established colonies in Greece 
ing to prove that the ancient Egyp- and on the shores of theEuxine, aud 
tians were a maritime people, we navigated the Mediterranean ; it 
shall now, in the second place, make follows, that the conclusion of M. 
a few observations for the purpose of Malte-Brun is utterly untenable; 
showing that the science of geogra- and, e converso, it seems reasonable 
phy in all probability owes its origin to believe, that geography owed its 
to the same remarkable people. rise and its first improvement to 

M. Malte-Brun admits, that the the earliest maritime nation of the 
ancient Egyptians were acquainted ancient world,—a nation, moreover, 
with the method of tracing or mea- acquainted with the principles both 
suring arcs of the meridian, and that of geometry and astronomy, and with 
the periodical inundations of the Nile "liepracticafapplication-of thosescien- 
rendered necessary the art of con- ces to the business of life. Many 
structing topographical plans; but he circumstances unite to confirm this 
maintains, strangely enough, that deduction. 

this application of geometry “ ne It is well known that the Greeks 
suppose point des idees geographi- were indebted for the rudiments of 
ques cliez un peuplc qui avait la mcr science, which they afterwards cul- 
ct la navigation cn horreur.’’ But tivated with so much ardour and suc- 
we have shown that the Egyptians cess, to the school of Miletus, the 
did not hold the sea and navigation founder of which, Thales, wasinstruc- 
in horror ; that, on the contrary, pre- ted fn the knowledge which he first 
vious to the time of the Persian con- communicated to his countrymen by 
quest, they were a maritime people, the astronomers and geometers of 

-f- It has been argued, that die hatred of the ancient Egyptians to the sea may be 
inferred from the fact, that Neptune was not admitted, at least in early times, into 
their crowded Pantheon, and that, on the contrary, the sea was symbolised by Typhon, 
or the evil daemon But it may be easily shown that there is nothing in this argument; 
for although the Egyptians adored no divinity answering to the description given by 
the Greeks of their Poseidon, yet there can be no doubt of their having acknowledged 
a divinity who presided over the sea, and protected mariners. This deity was Isis. 
To her the Greeks erected temples; and it is clear that they must have borrowed their 
notions of Isis from the Egyptians. She was represented by different deities among 
the Greeks and Romans, but her identity can never be mistaken. According to Pin- 
larch, she was the same with Thetis: she is addressed in Apuleius as Regina, Cccli, 
sive tu Cars, sen in acUstis Venus ; Homer, Hesiod, and Plato, point out the same 
divinity under the name of Aphrodite, so called, thee ir,v tow w yivigiv, because 
she was feigned to have been produced from the foam of the sea. She was, there¬ 
fore, the same with the sea-born (zrovroysm)?) Venus. Venus was the patroness of 
navigation, (Sic te Dim potent Cypri, &c.:) Isis was odpred under a similar charac¬ 
ter. The Corinthians built temples to her under the names of the Egyptian and 
Pelagian Isis ; and Juvenal, in speaking of the votive tablets hung up by mariners, 
says, Pi dorrs quit nrtrit ub hide pasci ? Many temples were consecrated to Isis in 
the sea.port towns, not only of Greece, but also of Ituly and Gaul. The Egyptians 
celebrated a festival in her honour, which was called the Festival of the Ship ; and 
thus a ship became the symliol of the goddess, under which form she was worshipped 
from a very remote antiquity. Tacitus has the following remarkable passage, which 
bears closely on this subject“ Pars Sveuorum ct Isidi sacrificat. Unde causa ct 
origo peregrine sacro, parum comperi , nisi quod signum, iptnin, in tnoduin liburna 
Jlgnmtum , docet advertam rdigioncm .” That the worship of Isis, under the form of 
a ship, was of Egyptian origin, no one duty informed on the subject will dispute ; 
but how this superstition found its way among the Sucvi, it. will Iks impossible to 
explain, unless by supposing the undent Egyptians to have been less hostile to stran. 
gers, and more accustomed to navigation, than most modern writers seem willing to 
allow. It seems an incontestable fact, that the worship of Isis was introduced at a 
very early |>eriod into Germany,.Gaul, and Britain. 
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Egypt. He is said to haw been the 
author of two books, one on the Tro¬ 
pic, and another on the Equinox, the 
exact times of which be probably de¬ 
termined by the shadows of the 
gnomon ; and by this he was natu¬ 
rally led to another of his discoveries, 
which was the division of the year* 
into its four seasons,—a consequence 
of his finding the particular days 
when the sun appeared to be in the 
Tropics and in the Equinox. Ill's 
division of the year into 365 days 
was undoubtedly brought by him 
from Egypt, as is universally allow¬ 
ed (Herod. II. Macrob. Saturn, i., 
12. Strabo xvii.) to have been ai^ 
Egyptian discovery prior to his time; 
and Pliny informs us, that this dis¬ 
covery was made by observing when 
the shadow returned to its mark, 
(nt obstrvutio umbrannn ejux recital 
ad notm ;) a clear proof that it was 
done by the use of the gnomon. It 
is extremely probable, that this me¬ 
thod of observing by the gnomon was 
originally imported from Egypt, 
where it was known long betortf the 
dawn of science in Greece ; and it is 
the opinion of lliccioli, Cassini, and 
other eminent astronomers, that the 
Egyptian Pyramids and Obelisks 
were really sun-dials upon a large 
scale, by which the variation of the 
length of the shadow, in proportion 
' to its height, could be ascertained 
with a greater degree of accuracy,— 
an opinion confirmed by tile fact, ob¬ 
served so long ago as the year 1694, 
by M. de Chazelles, that two sides, 
both of the larger and smaller pyra¬ 
mids, are placed exactly north and 
south, so as to be in the true meri¬ 
dian, while the other two stand due 
east and west; which seems to prove 
that they were contrived to serve, 
among other purposes, that of astro¬ 
nomical observation. It is proper to 
add, that Anaximander, one of the 
disciples of Thales, erected at Lace¬ 
daemon the first sun-dial seen in 
Greece, upon the principles disclosed 
byhismaster, and which the latter 
had undoubtedly learned in Egypt. 

(Dipgenes Laertius in Anaximan- 
Ijko, L. II. ' Evgt S« nett •yiw/uoiret 
TTfiiro;, xxi trri 

in AaCKiluiftoys—r^ovxg rt kxi icnqfu* 
(ix; ttnfictiuovTX kxi uqoskoitix nan- 
yx-tvxuc, &tc.) 

These few observations serve to 


shew that the Egyptians were ac¬ 
quainted with the practical applica¬ 
tion of science, which is, indeed, ni- 
mitted on all hands ; but there is 
likewise proof that this application 
was extended to objects purely geo¬ 
graphical. M. Malte-Urun admits 
that they knew how to construct to¬ 
pographical plans, yet oddly enough 
endeavours to throw discredit on the 
map or chart which Sesostris is said 
to have made of the countries he ex¬ 
plored. Hut surely the transition 
from a topographical plan to a map 
or chart is not very difficult to con¬ 
ceive, seeing the Egyptians are ad¬ 
mitted to have been skilled both in 
theoretical and practical geometry 
and astronomy; aud it is certain 
that the Phoenicians, who were ori¬ 
ginally an Egyptian colony, and must 
have derived their knowledge from 
tlie mother country, constructed maps 
or charts of their different discoveries, 
and carefully corrected and preserved 
them for the prosecution of their com¬ 
mercial enterprises. But, indepen¬ 
dently of these general views, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus expressly informs us, 
(L. XI.) that on his return from his 
expedition through Persia to India, 
and theirce through Scythia, and by 
the Black Sea to Thrace, Sesostns 
ordered plans or charts of the gouu- 
tries he had explored to be delineated 
on boards, some of which he distri¬ 
buted among the Egyptians, and 
others he transmitted to the Col- 
chians or Scythians, by whom they 
were held in great estimation. This 
is direct testimony to a fact which 
every circumstance conspires to ren¬ 
der probable; and as these arc the 
first maps or charts mentioned in 
history, it seems reasonable to as¬ 
cribe the origin, and first improve¬ 
ment of the science of geography, 
to the .people by whom they were 
first constructed. 

There are other considerations 
which tend to confirm this conclusion. 
“ 11 faut avouer,” says M. Malte- 
Brun, “ que nous n’avons point d’a- 
per^us geographiques, digues d’allen- 
«tion, qui soient anterieurs u ceux 
de Moiso. Les livres de eet histo¬ 
rian, et ccux de ses successcurs, con- 
tie mien t les notions des Ilcbreux, 
dea Pheniciens, des Arabes, et des 
autres peuples dc 1’Asic accidentalc.” 
p. 13. But Moscfi received his edu- 
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cation at the court of Pharaoh, anti 
was initiated in all the learning of 
the Egyptians, before he received his 
divine commission to become the de¬ 
liverer and legislator of the Israel¬ 
ites. In the books which he compo¬ 
sed, and in which are contained the 
principles upon which the Jewish 
theocracy was to be established'and 
administered, it certainly was far 
from the intention of this divine per¬ 
son to deliver a system of cosmogony 
or geography ; yet these books con¬ 
tain the most accurate descriptions 
of almostall thecountries then known ; 
and it is not improper to suppose that 
Mosfcs was indebted’to his Egyptian 
education for much of the knowledge 
which it would be absurd to suppose 
immediately revealed by Heaven, 
like the religious and political insti¬ 
tutions of which he was chosen by 
God to be the founder. At the period 
when the events recorded in the Pen¬ 
tateuch took place, the power of the 
Pharaohs was at its height, and no 
foreign and barbarian conqueror had 
ravaged the country, or mutilated 
and destroyed its monuments. It is 
to be presumed, therefore, that the 
reputed son of Pharaoh's daughter 
was made acquainted with all the 
knowledge and science for which 
Egypt was then renowned, and that 
his writings would betray evidences 
of the education he had received ; 
and such, accordingly, is the fact. 
We have not room to illustrate this 
point farther at present; but w'e may 
mention, as corroborative of the view 
we have taken, that when Moses and 
Joshua divided the land of Canaan 
among the trifees of Israel, the divi¬ 
sion was effected by means of a map, 
or delineation of the country, con¬ 
structed for the express purpose. The 
passage that conveys this information 
is extremely curious, and highly de¬ 
serving of attention ; it is contained 
in the book oF Joshua, chap, xviii. 
verse 4, &c., and is as follows: “Give 
out from among you three men from 
each tribe; and I will send them, 
ami they shall rise and go through 
the land, and describe it acceding to 
the inheritance of them, and they 
shall come again to me. And they 
shall divide it into seven parts, &c., 
atul yc shall therefore describe the 
land into seven parts, and brjng the 


description hither to me, that I 
may cast lots," &c. 

For a considerable part of the 
curious dfal novel information con¬ 
tained in the first part of this article, 
we have been indebted to Sir William 
Drummond’s lately-published work, 
entitled, “Origines ; or liemarks on 
the Origin of several Empires, States, 
and Cities," Book IV. chapter 4. Jt 
is our intention, in a series of short 
papers, to make our readers acquaint¬ 
ed with some of the most remarkable 
discussions in this very learned and 
original production ; and we propose 
to adopt this plan, because it is quite 
impossible, in the .ordinary limits of 
a Review, to give any adequate idea 
of the infinite ingenuity by which 
every page of this book is character¬ 
ized, and of the new and striking 
lights which the author has thrown 
on many of the most obscure and dif¬ 
ficult portions of ancient history and 
geography. In his hands, etymology, 
instead of an unprofitable exercise of 
petty acuteness, is rendered a power¬ 
ful instrument, by means of which 
he disentangles the intricate, eluci¬ 
dates the dark, reconciles the contra¬ 
dictory, and exhibits, in a clear and 
convincing form, what was formerly 
nothing more than conjecture; and 
by his intimate knowledge of the an¬ 
cient and modern oriental, languages, 
and by concentrating the different 
scattered lights of history and geo¬ 
graphy, he lias been enabled to draw 
the most satisfactory conclusions in 
regard to subjects which have puzzled 
and confounded the most learned and 
ingenious of his predecessors. To 
the Biblical scholar in particular 
this -work is absolutely invaluable ; 
and he will peruse it with the greater 
pleasure, from observing the happy 
change which has taken place in -the 
author's sentiments in regard to the 
inspiration and authenticity of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Forgetting-that 
the author ever wrote such a book as 
the “ (Elliptic Judaic us," and ever 
degraded himself by the ribaldry con¬ 
tained in the preface to that ill-star¬ 
red production, he will feel unmixed 
pleasure in observing the invariable 
skill and success with which he il¬ 
lustrates and confirms the narrative 
of tire sacred historian ; and he will 
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be impressed with a just admiration 
of the unwearied industry, the vari¬ 
ous learning, the philosophic spirit, 
and the good taste displayed in every 


part of this remarkable production. 
To antiquaries, it is a present pecu¬ 
liarly attractive, and such as they can 
hardly expect above once in a century. 


Wentium j^ong. 

il .We came close under a dreary-looking wing of the building of the Lazaretto,-— 
so close, that we distinctly heard a young silvery-toned voice frequently repeating 
Venitc per me—venite per vie, cari amici ^ Directed by the sound, we perceived a 
pale face pressed against the bars of a sashless window, in an elevated part of the 
building,—a hand, that looking like snow in the sunshine, hud forced itself through 
the gratings, and accompanied by its impatient motion the oft-repeated question of 
I 'mile per vie, cari amici T'—Lady Morgan. 


“ Ant ye coining for me—ore ye coming 
for me ?” 

Implor'd a voice plaintive and long ; 

"■ Are ye coining for me—are ye coming 
for me ?” 

Were the words of a craz’d maiden’s 
song, 

Who was waving her hand from a lattice 
on high— 

And had press’d her pale check through 
the rail. 

Where she earnestly beckon’d on us to 
draw nigh, 

But changed not the words of her wail. 

*Twas a fair tender maiden, v.hose lover 
had died 

On the moin of the bridal-fix’d day ; 

And often she wonder'd they call'd not 
the bride— 

Or why did the bridegroom delay. 


Oli! ’twas piteous to sec, when they told 
her his fate, 

She would not believe lie was dead— 

But incessant she moan’d, like a dove for 
its mote, 

And wept that he came not to wed. 

To a Convent of Venice they Ixire her 
away. 

Where wild in her madness she ra\es; 

To the stranger who posses in vatu sue 
will pray, 

Till her sad plaint is lost on the waves. 

At that dark iron grate she unwearied ap¬ 
pears. 

And tvatches the liarks leave the shore; 

While she franticly moans the same cry 
when she hears 

The splash of a gondolier’s oar ! 

Venice. W. 


NOTICES or AUTHORITIES UI’ON raOVEK^AL LITERATURE, ANTI OE I*ltO- 
• VENIAL ROMANCE. 

Why came I so untimely forth 
I nto a world, which, wanting thee, 

Could entertain us with no worth. 

Or shadow of felicity ? Waller. 

1 made this fellow give me the history of his office; he fell to discourse of his 
palate science, with such a grave and magisterial countenance, os if he had been 
handling a profound point of divinity.— Montaigne't Ettayn. 

lias met, for so long a period, treat¬ 
ment equally unmerited. When tin: 
Provencal poetry flourished in its 
highest splendour, them were no un¬ 
toward circumstances to “ freeze the 
genial current of the soul,” that 
Breathed there “ its short date of 
breathbut how long is it now 
since the harp of the Troubadours 
has been suspended in solitude and 


We love old things, “ old customs, 
old friends, old books, and old wine.” 
Such feelings, however, increase our 
sorrow, when we contemplate the 
neglect with which the literature of 
Provence, the manners, opinions, 
and conduct of its inhabitants in the 
olden time, afe, in this country 
especially, very generally regarded. 
We know of no other literature which 
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“ midnight deep," withotit one 
“ touch of fire" to rekindle its ener¬ 
gies ; or “ brush of Fairy’s frolic 
wing” to sweep the strings, and wake 
the harmony of other times ? The 
“ pride of years” hallows the remem¬ 
brance of “ these gentle tenants of 
the shadethough ever and anon 
it.inight have been said for centu¬ 
ries, “ this flowery race their sunny 
robes resign” to successors of a more 
fortunate or hardy family. Yet it is 
but fair to notice, that the early 
poets and critics of Italy have been 
by no means deficient in their ad¬ 
miration of this minstrelsy of 

“ The sweet south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing and giving odour.” 

Some tnay even think they have at 
times overrated its merits. For the 
remark of Pasquier is quite consist¬ 
ent with the opinions of some of the 
best Italian writers, “ Les Italiens 
sohres adinirateurs d' autruy sont 
coutraincts dc recognoistrc tener la 
leur (poesie) cn foy et hommage de 
cette cy (la Proven^alc *.”) And 
when such confessions were made, 
the liorral sccttro inesorabd dura, 
though felt undoubtedly, did not 
overpower, and bend down in the 
dust the choicest promises of Tuscan 
genius. 

But we have room for no more of 
these lamentations; and we must 
proceed with the remarks we have 
now to offer on Provencal literature. 
We do not intend here to repeat the 
general descriptions, so often given, 
of the Troubadours, their intrigues, 
and love-songs. We shall rather run 
the risk of being thought to have re¬ 
strained ourselves too much, than 
of having laid down for discussion 
too extensive a subject, or of making 
our remarks upon it in too general 
and peremptory a manner. But, in 
truth, wc shall have enough before 
us, though we shall only, at present, 
enumerate a few of the authorities, 
that are most accessible, on the li¬ 
terature of the Troubadours, and 
put down some notices of a small 
number of the Provencal romances ; 
and the Provencal romance is one of 
the most interesting and least-known 
topics in the whole of that literature, 

* PjMjuicr Koch, dc la France Liv. 7. 


so hid “ as if no niun's eye, nor 
Heaven’s,, should interrupt its soft 
repose." 

In the study of the poetry of the 
Troubadours, considciahlc assistance 
may be derived from the labours of 
various writers, who incidentally or 
professedly disclose the early efforts 
of the Provencal muse. In Italy, this 
was a favourite object of research. 
Dante and Petrarch, Tasso and Pul- 
ci, exalted the character of the Pro¬ 
vencal poetry, and of those who cul¬ 
tivated it. Their praises were re¬ 
ceived, and transcribed, by many in 
their own country, and in other parts 
of Europe ; and preserved a tradi¬ 
tionary remembrance of those poeti¬ 
cal saints, at whose shrines such 
homage had been paid, and votive 
offerings presented, by pupils or ad¬ 
mirers of so illustrious a reputation. 
But all these great poets introduced 
the Troubadours only incidentally. 
Though Dame raised high the merits 
of Arnaud Daniel, and placed in 
Paradise, Fayditt, whose verse Pe¬ 
trarch declared in his Triumfo 
d’Amoret to be “ shield, helmet, 
sword,and spear;” condescending,at 
the same time, to borrow many fine 
ideas in that poem from the Trouba¬ 
dour lie thus celebrated^ still the 
beauties which earned so much ap¬ 
plause were not, and could not with 
propriety be developed by these pa¬ 
negyrists. The Troubadours were 
by them described as men would be 
whose fame, though somewhat im¬ 
paired, was still great aud venerable, 
and the camp of whose minstrelsy 
was yet found “ by living streams 
among the trees of life." Their 
verses and persons, “ of all human 
race the best,” lud been beloved 
and admired in the two ages that 
were past. And never was it ima¬ 
gined, that that loss of consideration, 
or cessation in the flow, of song, 
which could not be concealed, was 
the forerunner of the destruction of 
the tongue in which so many lays 
had appeared,—of disregard of the 
lays themselves,—and of the “ Sci¬ 
ence Gaye," whose prosperity they 
promoted, while they were, in their 
turn, rendered more popular by the 
spirit it diffused, 3nd the system of 
manners which it cherished. It 

t Cap. 1. 
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would extend our observations to a 
very disproportionate length, were 
we to enumerate the names, and as¬ 
certain the deserts, of all those poets, 
historians, and critics, that walk 
“ darkling full up the middle steep 
to fame," who, in the earlier periods 
of the literature of Europe, re-echoed 
the glories of the Troubadours, and 
the fame of their “ Jonglerie.” Their 
history was recorded by three writers 
of their own country,—the Monk of 
the Golden Isles, Hugo de Sance^e- 
rio, and Nostrodamus or Noslredame, 
the amount of whose labours we shall 
not now formally display. It has 
been long since estimated, and it is 
stated, in some respects, clearly and 
concisely, by Ginguene* and Sis- 
mondi t. Crowds of 1 talians follow¬ 
ed the example of their own early 
poets, and of these three Provencal 
authors, one of whom, indeed, was 
an Italian by birth, being descend¬ 
ed from the house of ('lbo, a most 
illustrious family in Genoa, whose 
exploits in the middle ages do honour 
to Italy. 

11 Thou, Italy ! whose ever-golden fields. 
Plough'd by the sunbeam solely, would 
sulliee 

For the world’s granary !” 

* 

Jn the commentaries upon the prin¬ 
cipal Italian poets of the first age, 
with which Italy abounds,—of Vc- 
lutello and Gesualdo, on Petrarch and 
Dante especially,—and of the more 
ancient writers on Italian antiquities, 
who, though sometimes perhaps not 
aware of the extent and nature of the 
compositions of the Troubadours* 
had opportunities we no longer enjoy, 
many useful notices may be derived. 
Several Spaniards, too, have employ¬ 
ed their talents and learning in illus¬ 
trating tlu- songs of Provence. As in 
its language were recorded the sta¬ 
tutes of its own States-general; so, 
if we are not mistaken, in that dia¬ 
lect. were long embodied the laws and 
resolutions of the Fret* Cortes of Ar- 
ragon; and the abolition of this 
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practice, sanctioned by the usage of 
an independent and martial ancestry, 
formed one of that series of attacks 
l).y which a race of tyrants ultimate¬ 
ly deprived Spain of her liberty and 
her happiness. But the Spanish li¬ 
terature is not sufficiently well 
known in this country to justify a 
decision on the value of. its contriby- 
tions ; though wo are told by Sis- 
mondi.], that they have shewn the 
connect urn of the lajs of the Trou¬ 
badours with the fictions of the Ara¬ 
bians, and all the Romantic poesy. 
There arc some observations on this 
subject in a note to M arlon’s History. 
They are rather too minute to be in¬ 
troduced into this sketch, and we 
therefore refer our leaders to them 
Warton had them from an anony¬ 
mous correspondent, supposed by 
Mr Asliby to be the llcveiend John 
Bowles. More than a century ago, 
Basterd, a Spaniard, published at 
Rome his La Crusca Provenzale,’’ 
a work of research and utility. And 
another Spaniard, though he wiotc: 
in the Italian language,—Giovanni 
Andres,—in his “ Storia d’ Ogni Li- 
tcratura,” has given, in the rapid 
manner which the nature of his work 
required, some account of the Trou¬ 
badour poetry. 

At the commencement of the last 
century, Crescembiiie, in the second 
volume of his “ I storia della Volgarc 
poesia,” published a complete trans¬ 
lation of the lives of the proven^al 
poets by Nostrodamus, and added to 
it a large body of notes, in which, 
as well as in the first volume of 
his laborious history, he has collect¬ 
ed much information relative to 
Provence, and the opinions of the 
Italians on the “ versi d’amore e 
Prose de Itomanzi," of its gay and 
licentious bards. The preface of 
(Tcscembini may shew, that, alongSv 
with his patron Monsiguore Mar¬ 
cello Severoli Prelate, he entertain¬ 
ed a high idea of the biography of 
Nostrodamus. The work of Tira- 
boschi, which M. Jloscoe, with bad 


• Hist. Lit. cT Italic. Vol. I. Chapter on Troubadours. 

-f- Lit. du Midi, Vol. I. Chapter on Troubadours. * 

£ Lit. du Midi I. H2. 

$ See Warton’s Hist, of English Poetry, Vol. IV. p. 172. Edit. I82L 
The public arc much indebted to tbc gentleman who superintended this edition, 
and added much new' matter of his own. He has performed Ins task with credit to 
himself and advantage to hi* author. 
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taste, but, with much truth, charac¬ 
terized as a “ colossal attempt,” con¬ 
tains a-considerable mass of infor¬ 
mation regaiding Provencal literary 
liisfory. We had almost forgot to 
mention Bembo, Deuina, Muratori, 
Gravrnae, Quadiio, Ignerelli, Castcl- 
vetro. Gemma, and Betti nelli, all of 
whom, though some of them are 
anterior to the period of which we 
are speaking, deserve at least to be 
named by us. In the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
volumes of the “ liistoire Litcraire 
dc France,” and in several volumes 
of the “ Meinoires de l’Academio," 
much knowledge may be gleaned on 
the Provencal poetry, and kindred 
- topics. But the antiquarian, who, 
during the last century, was most 
distinguished for his attachment to 
the poetry of the Troubadours, was 
M. de la Curne dc St. Palayc. lie 
cherished it with ardour, and repo¬ 
sed on it “ as on a refuge and a 
sweet refreshment.” During the 
whole of his life, he was occupi^ 
in procuring MSS. for the purpose 
of restoring the Troubadours to their 
original glory. Unable to procure 
more than four MSS. in the library 
of the King of France, he went, a- 
mid, the applause of the world of 
letters, to Italy, where they were 
chiefly deposited. By a papal bull 
lie was permitted to behold the splen¬ 
did relics of the labours of the monk 
of the Isles of Gold, the liberty of 
examining which had formerly been 
denied to Montfaucou and Mabillon. 
Death, however, arrested the plans 
of St. Palaye. The duty of extract¬ 
ing and publishing parts of his ex¬ 
tensive collection, which occupied 
25 volumes folio, devolved upon Mil- 
lot. He does not altogether deserve 
the character given him by ftetson, 
“ one Millot, who neither knew 
...lie Provencal, nor any thing else 
Vet he was quite unfit for the task- 
fin posed upon him ; and ho by no 
means satisfied the expectations 
which the well-known researches of 
St. Palaye had inspired, by the work 
he produced. “ 'Tis pretty, though 
a plague.” In the volumes of Mu- 
lot, and the contemptible abridged 
i ran si at ion of them by Mrs Dobson, 


the Provencal poetry is by no means 
justly represented. Some notions, 
we may observe in passing, in the 
first volume of Wartoh’s History of 
English Poetry, which appeared, in¬ 
deed, before the production of St. 
Palaye or Millot, are equally un¬ 
founded, being adapted to the de¬ 
fence of the Historian’s strange no¬ 
tions regarding the origin of roman¬ 
tic fiction in Europe. Ginguene and 
Sismondi, the former in the first vo¬ 
lume of his “ Histoire Literaire d'lta- 
lie,” the latter in the first volume of 
his “ Literature du Midi,” have, 
each of them, a chapter eloquently 
written, and estimable in some things, 
upon the ancient Provencal Litera¬ 
ture. They have, however, united 
in supporting the false idea of the 
original character of that literature 
tyhich we have already alluded to. 
But by far the most useful work 
we are acquainted with is the “ Choix 
des Troubadours” by M. Raynquard, 
in four volumes. It is spoken of, 
by tlic late editor .of Warton, “ as 
having done more towards forming a 
just understanding Of the merits of 
Provencal poetry, and tlie extent and 
value of Provencal literature, than 
any publication which has hitherto 
appeared.” We may furtl^r inform 
our readers, that, in the second vo¬ 
lume of Adelung’s Mithridates, they 
will find a large list of books, con¬ 
nected with Provence, which „we 
have not named. We want either 
leisure, or Opportunities, of ascer¬ 
taining correctly their merits. There 
was published, about eighteen months 
o, in this country, an account of 
e life of Joan of Naples, a cele¬ 
brated protectress of the Troubadours. 
But its narrative regarding the Pro¬ 
vencal poetry is not very important. 
Wc are happy to observe, that there 
are several literary men, of consider¬ 
able eminence, at present engaged in 
France, in the investigation of the 
poetry of Provence; and that there 
is some prospect of the Germans di¬ 
recting their attention towards it, 
we hope with effect equal to that 
which has attended their studies of 
the early literature of Spain. At 
any rate, their investigations will 
now he easily followed by those in* 
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teres ted in them, for tlic excellent 
grammar of the Romance language 
by llaynouard, and the invaluable 
glossary of tlic same dialect by 
Roquefort, render the attainment of 
an acquaintance with it a matter of 
facility. We believe, besides, that 
Raynouard, at one time, intended to 
include a dictionary of the Provencal 
language in his labours. 

Hut what are the erroneous notions 
wc have described as prevalent, re¬ 
garding the original merits of Pro¬ 
vencal romantic literature ? We say 
the original merits; because we are 
fully sensible of the ravages which 
the hand of time, and civil discord, 
have made on these productions of 
European genius, in the “ fair morn¬ 
ing of a blessed Spring." The large 
body of Provencal literature, with 
which wc are acquainted, may be 
composed of poems of love; but this 
was by no means at all times the 
case. Yet we are almost always told, 
that the old literature of Provence 
was confined to subjects which coultl 
interest none but those to whom it 
was addressed. According to the 
ideas too currently accredited in. the 
republic of let ters, the poetical effu¬ 
sions of the Troubadours were re¬ 
garded as having been very differe'ht 
from those of almost any other peo¬ 
ple we are acquainted with, or that 
species of romantic fiction which 
sprang up in France to the north of 
tlife Loire. IIow, indeed, it could he 
opposite in character to the rest of 
Europe we are at a loss to imagine. 
Provence was one of the best inha¬ 
bited, frequented, and civilized pro¬ 
vinces of Europe. It was that orif?, 
in fact, in which the nations of 
Christendom most commonly met 
each other, “ swift as a flood of 
fire when storms arise." In con¬ 
sequence of their poetical talents, 
the Troubadours were esteemed in 
Spain, in Germany, and in the courts 
which, during their brilliant career, 
btgan to arise in the free cities of Ita¬ 
ly. They gained admittance and po¬ 
pularity at the English court, where 
we find one of them competing with 
a minstrel of the monarch. Many 
of them attended Richard I..of Eng¬ 
land, a warrior and a Troubadour, 
in the Third Crusade ; or were found 
about the person of St. Louis, “ like 
"to a bubbling fountain stirred with 


wind,” in his expedition to the Iloly 
Land : and, in short, were engaged 
in all the important achievements 
which crowded the short day of their 
fame. Thus they had the most,cn- 
viable opportunities of collecting the 
more remarkable traditions of Chris¬ 
tendom, of acquiring no contempti¬ 
ble measure of acquaintance with 

4i The spirit of the tea vent days of old. 
When words were things that came to 
puss,” 

anti of recording nil this in poetry, 
in which they delighted and excel¬ 
led. It is impossible to conceive 
that, in spite of these favouring cir¬ 
cumstances, their poetry never con¬ 
tained any references of importance 
to occurrences of their own time,— 
any allusion whatever to ancient 
story, to elucidate the chivalry of 
the noisy halls of baronial castles, 
or the proud ceremonies of the courts 
of kings. Is it to be believed, that, 
from the time the first lays extant 

S ere sung by the (’ount of Puiion. to 
le period in which the melody of 
the harp of Provence was lost, amid 
the cries of conquest and carnage, 
brought by bigotted intolerance 
upon the inhabitants of that once 
joyous region, the Provencal litera¬ 
ture was confined to the songs of 
love, and chansons of a satirical 
nature, or having connection with 
the disputes of the barons of the 
land ? 

“ Then deeply skill'd in love’s engaging 
theme. 

The soft Provincial pass’d to Amps' 
stream ; 

With graceful c;isc the wanton lyre he 
strung, 

Sweet flow'd the Jay —but love was fill 
hewing." 

To dispel such unfounded iduas, 
antiquarians might diligently to seru - 
tinize the MSS. on which any re¬ 
mains, of Provencal poetry ore regif£ 
tered. And when we consider tlic' 
probabilities there are of many of tin* 
ancient Romances of Provence still 
being preserved in manuscript, or in 
translations that were made of them 
into the French, German, and Ita¬ 
lian languages, and which acquired 
ritore reputation than the originals 
whence they were taken, we arc dis¬ 
posed to think that such an itivestU 
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Ration would be very successful. It 
would, we arc pretty confident, dis¬ 
close several of the old Romances 
of l’rovence, .besides those already 
known. 

But to come to tho consideration 
of some of these Romances them¬ 
selves. In No. 1091 of the French 
King's library, is an octavo MS. of 
MHO leaves, at the commencement of 
which there is a fragment of a French 
Romance of Merlin. It would be 
worth while, we apprehend, to exa¬ 
mine, more minutely than appears to 
have been-done, whether this French 
Romance may not be a translation 
from a Provencal original. It is cer¬ 
tain, that several French Romances 
were translated from the Provencal. 
Thus, in particular, that of Paris and 
the Fair Vienne was done, from the 
Provencal, into French prose, in 
11*85, by Pierre de Lassipparde *. 
It was in the year 1470 put into Ita¬ 
lian verse by one Carlo de Paero del 
Nero, a Florentine. The MS., if it 
has not been transferred into one of 
the public libraries, is, we presume, 
among some of die private collections 
at Florence. In the time of Cres- 
cembini t, it was in the possession of 
the heirs of Andrea Cavalcanti, a 
gentleman of that city. We will not 
presume to determine whether this 
he the same work -as that celebra¬ 
ting the loves of Pierre de Pro¬ 
vence,and the beautiful Maguelone %, 
composed by Bernard de Trevies, 
canon of Maguelone, before the 
end of the lath century, and esteem- 
ed by Petrarch. It is undeniable 
that this Romance, too, was translated 
into French. It was published at 
Lyons in the year 14*57. If the dates 
assigned for the first appearance of 
these Romances be correct, there can 
bo little doubt that they are different 
from each other. It deserves to be 
remarked farther, with regard to the 
Romance of Paris, a||tl the Fair 
Vienne, that, according to the infer* 
ination of the Editor of W arton §, 
the Swedish version, made in 1808,' 
refers to a German version compiled 
certainly between 1197 and lflOS* 


This bears to have been taken from 
a foreign source. 11 may have been 
translated from a French oiiginal, 
now lost, and derived from an earlier 
Provencal copy. It may not be im¬ 
proper here to notice, that there are 
instances of Provencal Romances 
being, in their turn, borrowed from 
French versions of the same story 
which they celebrated. For exam¬ 
ple, (though this be a dubious one,) 
(’rescembini |J mentions a Provencal 
Romance of ine Itose. We are not 
aware that a translation of this Ro¬ 
mance has been made into the Langue 
d'Oc. W* were inclined, therefore, 
when we first met with this state¬ 
ment, at once to reject it, and to put 
it down with the opinion so long 
held, that Brunetto Latini, the mas¬ 
ter of Dante, wrote in Proven 9 al, 

' while, in fact, his work is actually 
composed in old French. But we 
shall not now be so positive, for we 
find Montfaucon mentioning a “ Ro¬ 
man de Rose, autrequele vulgairc **,” 
as being MS- No. 754 of the Queen 
of Sweden’s MSS. in the Vatican. 
He surely cannot mean a Latin copy. 

• Besides the situation of the French 
Romance of Merlin we have already 
mentioned, thus placed in a MS. of 
Provencal pieces, in some degree fa¬ 
vours the idea that it is a translation. 
Merlin, too, was an important per¬ 
sonage in the Romances of the Round 
.Table; and Romances on that sub¬ 
ject were numerous, and highly re¬ 
lished, in Provence, and must nave 
been written in the dialect of the 
country. Pistoleta desired “ el bon 
liber* de Merlin," and Pierre de Cer- 
tian spoke, 

“ De Merlinlo salvage com dis oscura- 
ihent 

De tolz los rel* Engles to proficiaments.’’ 

Of savage Merlin, who obscurely sings . 
The varied destinies of English kings. 

Giraud do Cabriera, and Bertrand 
de Paris de Rouergue, are, however, 
still more to the purpose; for they 
expressly assert die existence of a 
Romance of Merlin J or the fact, at 
least; that he was well knoWirin the 


• Dibdin’s Edit, of Herbert, Voi'. I. p. Warton Edit. 1824, Vol. I- P- 201, 

f (’rescembini, Vol. I, tot°ria <**}'» volg. Poes. Edit, JIM. \ * 

+ See lli-iiouard. Vol. 11. article “ Romans.” II Warton, ut. sup, 
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romantic poetry of Provence. '1'hc 
same circumstance is mentioned by 
several early Italian writers. 

Not only were Romances on the 
Knights of the Round Table popular 
among the Troubadours. The ex¬ 
istence of a Romance, entitled the 
Round Table, is placed beyond all 
doubt. The origiual, indeed, has 
not yet been, nor perhaps ever will 
be, discovered. Rut an Italian trans¬ 
lation of it exists, and has been fre¬ 
quently referred to. Iluet, in his 
work on the Origin of Romance, as¬ 
serts the high reputation of tho'l’ro- 
venyal poetry, and speaks of the’ 
number of romances composed in 
Languedoc in the 10th and l lth 
centuries. Certainly no relics of the 
Provencal literature, before the year 
1070, have been published, or are at 
present known. This statement, 
however, of the Bishop of Avanches, 
is supported by the critical decision of 
various well-informed writers, who 
conceive, and, wc think, justly, the 
language of the Count of Poiton is 
too highly polished not to have b«en 
employed in poetry long before those 
days in which he sinned and sung. 
Whether or no, it was during those 
early times of Occitanic minstrelsy 
spoken of by Butt, that, as has been 
supposed, the Provencal Romance of 
the Round Table was written, it is 
impossible to determine. At any 
rate, wc can by no means concur in 
the opinion of Crcscernbini, to its full 
extent, as to the source whence it .was 
derived. 

He imagines the Provencals de¬ 
rived their knowledge of it ultimate¬ 
ly from Taliesin, and the -Welsh 
Bards. But in the passage in which 
this sentiment is delivered, there is 
much that is quite fanciful. The 
very curious relation given by GSr- 
res, in the preface to Lochenquin, of 
the origin antf fables of the Proven¬ 
cal’copy of the Sangreal, is import¬ 
ant, not merely on its own account, 
but likewise as it discloses the foun¬ 
tain whence, in all probability, a 
considerable portion of Provencal fic¬ 
tion flowed. We learn from him, 
that Guyot, a Troubadour, compiled 
a Romance of the Sangreal from tra¬ 
ditions current in Spain, amalga¬ 
mated with others he had discovered 
in the surrounding regions. A Ro¬ 
mance, which had the f loly Cup for. 


the object of its praise, is, to be sure, 
in a somewhat different predicament, 
as to the question of its origin, from 
one that illustrated the deeds of the 
Round Table, connected intimately, 
as it has always been, with Welsh and 
Armeric fiction. But notwithstand¬ 
ing this, we feel much inclined to the 
opinion, that tnauy of the leading 
traditions in the Provencal Romance 
of the Round Table may have been 
borrowed from a Spanish or Aiabic 
original, while the names may have 
been taken lrom another source. In 
confirmation of this idea, we may ob¬ 
serve, that there is a very striking 
resemblance between many of the 
fictions with which, in Western fa¬ 
ble, the enchanter Merlin, one of the 
chief actors on Round'fable chival¬ 
ry, is enshrouded, and those which 
the genius of Oriental allegory lias 
throwu around the character of the 
magician Maugraby. And this is a 
coincidence of some importance in the 
history of fiction. One of the parents 
of each of these wizards belong t«» 
the race of apostate spirits that were 
“ hurled headlong flaming through 
the ctherial sky.” The brother of 
the Arabian is' connected with the 
inmates of tlje Deni Daniel of Tunis. 
Th e sire of Merlin is the fiend of 
hell. The rnystei its of their lives are 
indeed different in even the most im¬ 
portant particulars; at least if v\c 
follow that version of Maugiaby’i? 
story with which we are best ac¬ 
quainted. lie travels over the face 
of the earth for the purposes of mis¬ 
chief, with “thoughts inflamed of 
highest degree,” and to shew his ha¬ 
tred to the human race. Wc detest 
and fear him, as a monster endowed 
with resistless power. We rejoice in 
his destruction, and that of the in¬ 
fernal assembly who plan their 
schemes at the roots of the ocean- 
Merlin, on the contrary, in all the 
chronicles of his life, is represented 
-differently. His prophecies and mar¬ 
vels were not directed solely to his 
owft advantage. They were all de¬ 
scriptive of the most exalted and glo¬ 
rious achievements of the Round 
Table, or calculated to produce the 
greatest benefit to his friends, and to 
his foes the most signal discomfiture. 
Still, if we had time, wc could point 
out many analogous circumstances, 
narrated by their fabulous historians, 
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regarding the deeds of these two 
mighty magicians of Eastern-and 
Western Romance. And the tradi¬ 
tions regarding their deaths were not 
divided. The adventurous princes 
"who overthrew Maugraby received 
instruction from a princess to whom 
he had been attached. She disclosed 
the secret upon which his existence 
depended. Merlin’s life upon earth, 
and his magical incantations, are, by 
all or most traditions, described as 
being terminated by the infidelity of 
the deceitful fair one to whom he had 
surrendered his heart. In one Ro¬ 
mance, Viviane overcomes him by 
the knowledge she had from himself, 
llut she grieved for the deed when it 
could not be undone : and there was 
not a day, nor a night, that she did 
not visit him in his enchanted tower. 
Maugraby's remains were burnt to 
ashes, and, along with those of his 
father and mother, scattered to the 
four corners of the earth. The story 
of another Romance, in which Mer¬ 
lin makes a conspicuous figure, ap¬ 
proaches, perhaps, more nearly, 
though it is still left at an immeasur- 
able distance, by the horrors of the 
dissolution of Maugraby. The Lady 
of the Lake incloses the Rritish seer, 
when least expecting it, in the splen¬ 
did tomb which, with the aid of ne¬ 
cromancy, he had prepared for him¬ 
self, and there leaves him, destined 
never more to prophesy the fortunes, 
or employ his magic powers to exalt 
the happiness of the Champions of 
the Round Table. 

We have said, that we could not 
concur in the opinion that the Pro¬ 
vencal Romance of the Round Table, 
any more than that of the Sangreal, 
were copied servilely from a British 
original. Yet we would here notice, 
as it tends, in however small a de¬ 
gree, to shew the influence of Pro¬ 
vencal fiction, that the Book of the 
Prophecies of Merlin, while it is filled 
with Sheers against the dissolute cler- * 
gy of the Romish Church, it, at the 
same time, attacks the Albigenses 
with all the fury of Catholic zeal. 
And the clerl ‘ltaymoil, mentioned 
ns one of its compilers, though stated 


in the Romance to be of Wales, has 
a name that would rather betoken a 
Provencal origin. 

The Provencal Romance which 
has suggested these remarks has 
been translated into Italian, and 
hence it is that we have been made 
acquainted with the fact of its com¬ 
position., It exists in manuscript iu 
Italy, but we cannqt say whether it 
has ever been printed. If it has not, 
the publication of it would confer 
great benefit upon enquirers into the 
romantic literature of Europe. Sal- 
viati mentions four MSS. of it, which 
he believes to have been written be¬ 
tween 1320 and 1340 *. Alessander 
Tassoni had one in his possession. 
And there is mention made of an¬ 
other MS., translated from the ori¬ 
ginal, in the library of the King of 
France +. 

The Occitanic literature could boast 
of a Romance of Lancelot du Lac, 
the author of which was Arnaud Da¬ 
niel, for the honour of being whose 
birth-place seven cities disputed. 
That Romance was, about the end 
of the 13th century, translated into 
German by Ulrich de Zatchitschoven. 
Extracts of his translation have been 
published. The original is praised 
by Dante +. But Tasso, who like¬ 
wise speaks of it, says, that if the 
author of the Divina Comedia had 
read Amadis de Gaule, he would 
not have failed to perceive the supe¬ 
riority of that Romance §. Various 
other subjects connected with the 
Round Table were celebrated by the 
Troubadours. We wish our limits 
would permit us to speak more fully 
concerning them.. In the mean time, 
we shall refer, in ,a few words, to 
those Romances which have been re¬ 
covered in the Provencal tongue. 
One of them, that of Jaufre, the son 
of Dovon, agrees entirely with a me¬ 
trical Romance published by Ritson. 
There are two MSS. of it in the lib¬ 
rary of the King of France; one 
marked No. 7988, the other. No. 
468 ||. The Romance of Gerard de 
Rdusillon, which Sings the feuds of 
Charles Martel, 8nd Gerard, Count 
of Rqnsillon, is in the same grand 


• Si'e Awertimcnti, Vol. I. + Orescemli. Vol. I. p. 327. 

i Danto do Vulg. Etoq. § See Tasso Discar, de Epic. 

j[ See Hnvnonurd, Vol. II. art. “ Romans.’' He gives an abstract of this Romjmcc. 
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repository of antiquity. The prose that have cotnc before us arc cou- 
Romancc of Phiiomena is connected nected intimately with fictions of 
with Charlemagne *. universal diffusion over Europe ; but 

There is a rhyming chronicle, we have the 'authority of Nostroda- 
written by William tie Tudela at tnus for asserting that this was not 
Montuuban, describing the war a- the case with them all. “ There was 
•- gainst the Albigenscs till the siege of not,” he says +, “ a noble family in 
Thoulouse. We are inclined to con* Provence in former times, which had 
sider this, some high authorities not- not a register in the form of a lto- 
withstanding,' as a romantic compo- tnance, in which was inscribed in 
sition. Undoubtedly there are many the Provencal tongue the illustrious 
elements of romance in the life of St. deeds and undertakings of their an- 
llonerat, translated from Latin into cestors.” 'flits opens up a very cu- 
Proven 9 al verse by Raymond Feraut, rious object of research ; but the en- 
in the thirteenth century. The men- tire discussion of it would of itself 
t ion of this Chronicle, or Romance, occupy a tolerably long article. VV'e 
leads us to remark, that there is an need only say for the, present, that 
Italian poem on “ San Giusto Pala- we have the names of many of these 
dino di Francia." Cresccmbini has Romances given us in the work of 
stated, that in the'“ Gallia Cliristi- Nostradamus. Alongst with others, 
ana” there are given only four saints he mentions that commemorating the 
of this name, a Bishop of Bayonne, war between Trissino King of the 
another of Avignon, a third of Lyons, Saracens, and the Kiugs of Arles; 
and a fourth of Vienne. We have composed by Jeffrey lludclh, the 
examined this work ; and, so far as story of whose romantic voyage to 
we can discover, this statement is the Countess of Tripoli has b< on so 
correct. May this Italian poem not often told || ; and “ Las Gueras del a 
he a translation from, or, in some Baulgenes," intended, by another 
measure, founded upon a Provencal Troubadour, to recount to posterity 
original ? if it- were for no other rea- the feuds of .the Counts of Provence 
son, than that all these places, except and the house of Baux. 

Besan^on, are within, or close upon. Such compositions, if any of them 
the regions in which the Lahgue are ever fully discovered, would he 
d’Oc was spoken. This Italian lto- of much use in illustrating the his- 
inance was printed at Milan in 1193. tory of the Troubadours. They 
All the romances we have just men- would , be of more value than such 
tioned, with the exception of the last, monotonous lives, and unimportant 
are mentioned by Raynouardt; and, observations, as Millon has eked out 
if our memory do not deceive us, as in three somewhat dreary volumes, 
being th6 .only ones extant, or at They would throw great light upon 
least known. This renders us anx- the history of many of the old Pro- 
ious to learn what has become of venial families, a subject which, at 
the MSS. Romances, or the trans- present, is very imperfectly under- 
lations of them; tye heat so much of stood. The accomplishment of this, 
from Italian writers. W e should re- 'even so far as it could be done by a 
joice to hear that they are yet in comparison of documents known to 
safety. We do not pay much regard exist,—and the works of Catel, Pe 
to the fact of their having been un- Marca, the Histoire Generale de 
discovered by Raynouard ; for he did Languedoc, and the Colbert MSS., 
not himself inspect the treasures of to Which French antiquaries might 
the Vatican, or the other Italian li- have easy access, would he of signal 
braries ; having trusted to the “ zel * service—with every thing in the old 
bienveillant" of the French Am has- French and Italian writers having 
sador atRome. * reference to Provence, would he uu- 

Most of the Provencal Romances, speakably advantageous to a discri- 

----- ~~r? -----\ 

• We would here state our Utter disbelief of the doctrine of Sismomli, that many 
of the Romances have confounded Charlemagne with his grandfather Charles Martel, 

+ Kaynouard ut. sup. 

X See the Procmium of his work. 

|j See Millon in the article on Jeffrey Rudelh. , 
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initiation of the fabulous from the 
authentic narratives regarding those 
characters in the era of Provencal li¬ 
terature whose lives have descended 
to us. It is impossible, without some 
inquiry, to conceive how much ob¬ 
scurity involves this department, im¬ 
portant as it is, of the literary history 
of the age and country of the Trou¬ 
badours. 

We would, in conclusion, bring 
together a very few facts with re¬ 
gard to one of not-the least cele¬ 
brated families in the history of the 
Troubadours—that of Claustrale, 
and they will at once confirm the 
truth of this remark. The first no¬ 
tice that occurs to us of the family 
of Claustralc, (we speak here of its 
connexion with the Troubadours,) 
is in the marriage of the Lady, 
Garsenda, daughter of William 
Count of Folcachiero, to Ranur di 
Claustralc, Lord of Marseilles, be¬ 
fore the year 1150. In another place, 
again, we are informed, Garsenda, 
daughter of William Count of Fol- 
eachiero, was married to Alphonao 
Count of Provence, son of Alphonao, 
1st King of ArragcA; and that she 
brought with her in dower the 
Conte de Folcachiero. This mar¬ 
riage could not have happened till 
near forty years after the preceding 
one. Rut several circumstances ren¬ 
der it difficult y understand how 
both statements can he, in all points, 
well founded. 

Again, there is mentioned, in the 
list of ladies whopresided at Picrrefeu 
and 1c Signe, Giusseranda di Claus- 
trale. She is represented as pre¬ 
siding there at the time the celebra¬ 
ted tenson between Gerard and Pe- 
ronett was held, occasioned in some 
measures by the tragic and admired 
story of Jeffrey Rudclh, .who died 
in 1162. Therefore, it is by no 
means' improbable, that this Gus- 
scranda di Claustrale might be the 
daughter of the first Gareeva, whom 
we have a little before mentioned, 
supposing such a marriage as that 
there spoken of to have taken place. 
Then there is a Nasale di Claus- 
trale, sister of the Dauphin of Au¬ 
vergne, and wife of Beral de Mer- 
cutio, a' great baron of Auvergne. 
She was beloved by Peyre de ver- 


nigue, who flourished about the yeat5 
1178. She, too, it might be sup¬ 
posed, was a daughter of the above- 
mentioned Garsenda. Biit it is not 
easy, on this supposition, to imagine 
how she can be stated to be.the sister . 
of the Dauphin of Auvergne, the son,, 
of VPilliam 7th Count of Auvergne, 
by a daughter of Guij.nes, 3d Count 
of Albon *nd Vienne. We do not 
recollect any authority which bears 
the Count of. Auvergne to have been 
twice married. ■ Farther, there is 
anotherTact, rather obscure, however, 
regarding this lady, which may be 
collected from the narratives of the 
times. ,We are told that Foulquet 
de Marseilles loved Adelais, wife of. 
Beral del Baulx, Lord of Marseilles, 
and his Lord and Patron. Now, . 
this Beral del Baulx, and the other, 
Beral del Mircurio, if they were 
different persons, must have govern¬ 
ed Marseilles at the same time. This 
caunot be admitted. There are, how¬ 
ever, several circumstances favouring 
the notion that both these appella¬ 
tions were applicable to the same 
individual. Besides, in the Pro¬ 
vencal, N preceding a proper name 
i$ a contraction for the word Don. - 
or Donna. Ausale di Claustrale 
may thus be very easily changed into 
Adelais, or Axelais di Claustrale ; 
and the mistress of Peyre de Ver- 
nigue, and of Foulquet de Mar¬ 
seilles, be one and the same. We 
have no inclination to palliate or 
explain away the mistakes into which 
the narrators of these circumstances 
may have fallen. 

We are very far from helng aris¬ 
tocratic in our dispositions ,* and yet 
we have considerable relish for spe- ; - 
dilations, such as that in which we . 
have just been engaged.--But We 
must now have done. \ XVe have 
gone fully as far as our ..limits will 
permit. The interesting character 
of Provencal literature,, in our eyes 
at least, may induce us, atrsojne 
other time, to revert to it. And 
meanwhile let it he rccolIected>th»i 

‘ . i 

— “.Spread o'er Greece the harmonious 
whole unknown, 

KVn Homer’s numbers charm’d by parts 
. alone." V ‘ • L 
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Itonald of Glen-Lyon. 


CSept. 


JllonnlU of <ffirlen*H.fiou. 

A Highland Tradition. 


Ambition is, at distance, 

A goodly prospect, tempting to the view : 

The height delights us, and the mountain-top 
Looks beautiful, because ’tis nigh to Heaved ; 

But we ne’er think how sandy’s the foundation. 

What storms will batter, and what tempests shake u-s. 

Otway. 


Sfi -st thou the brown hill that shadow's the lake, 

\V here evening’s mild sun has forsaken the plain ? 

Hast thou mark’d on its margin the green aspen shake. 

Or heard in her cavern lone Echo complain ? 

The aspen will shake when the night-winds are still. 
When, hush’d into slumbers,- the young zephyrs sleep; 

When silence and darkness surround the brown hill. 

Alone by the grey rock sad Echo will weep : 

She mourns for a hero, young, gallant, and brave. 

Whose blood by a cold-hearted coward was shed ; 

Yon aspen o'ersliadows the murderer's grave. 

And shakes from its leaves baleful dews on liib head. 

Young Ronald was fleet as the wild mountain rotfc 
His eye like the eagle’s that soars to the sun : 

lie ne’er turn’d his back on a friend or a foe ; 

The beggar and braggart he never would shun : 

Robust in his form as the proud mountain oak. 

Resistless as torrents that rush from the steep ; 

When death and destruction he dealt in his stroke, -«■’ 

His heart o’er the foe he had vanquish’d would weep. 

For discord intestine, like fast sweeping flood. 

Call’d Ronald in youth to the fierce battle plain ; 

But peace, from the dark field of carnage and blood. 

Led him to the home of his fathers again. 

11 is father was wealthy in worldly store. 

Had his herds in the glen and his flocks on the hill; 

But the children of sorrow were spurn’d from his door. 
Like the snow on Ben-Lawers, Jiis bosom was chill. 

Oh tow’ring Schihsllion grim Winter sat scowling. 

In darkness he hover’d on distant Ben more ; 

Through misty Glen-Lyon he hoarsely was howling, 

And the waves of Loch Rannpch roll’d dark to the shore. 

On the heath-cover’d mountains the eagle was soaring. 

His eyrie a cliff* 'midst the cold drifted snow ; 

From hills all around torrents loudly were roaring. 

And fell dark and deep in the valley below: 

* ' , , 

Behind the brown hill# of the west sunk , the sun ; 

No purple-fringed curtains were seen round his bed ; . 

No gold-gjowirtg twilight, b\U dreary and dun. 

Thick Darkness hep jpftittlc o'er Nature had spread. 
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At the door of the chieftain appear’d a lone stranger, 

Time-worn was his frame, though majestic his form ; 
lie said, “ I’m surrounded by darkness and danger,— 

Afford me a shelter—a shed from the storm !” 

“ Begone!” the proud chieftaiirinsultingly cried; 

“ 1 know you, Macalpine, the foa of our clan !” 
fn accents imploring, the stranger replied, 

“ Bethink thee—MacalpineVa Gael and a man.” 

Though darkness had veil’d the proud chief's flashing eye- 
The wind was less loud than his fierce haughty tone ; 

“ In life, or in death, I Macalpine defy—’. 

How dare you approach me ? this moment begone !” 

This answer the time-worn stranger return’d, 

(On the ear of the chieftain like thunder it fell ;) 

“ I came not a foe—but my counsel you've spurn'd ; 

Then, haughty Macdonald, now hear my farewell: 

“ I see the noble eagle rise. 

Though hatch’d within a vulture’s nest; 

I see him soaring to the skies. 

With steady wing, and dauntless breast. 

“ I see a sweet and gentle dove. 

Blithe perching on a blooming thorn ; *, 

I hear the whisper’d notes of love, 

Soft as the breath of summer morn. 

“ I see tlic fatal sisters wait, 

Till they the mystic thread have spun ; 

I see them weave the web of fate. 

The task is o’er—their work is done ' 

“ I hear the night-winds moaning low. 

As if they told a mournful talc ; 

I hear the hapless shriek of woe, 

Sad echo pours a widow'd wail. % 

“ I hear a wild unearthly glee, 

’Tis chanted o'er a bloody bier : 

What I have seen thou yet slialt see. 

The sounds I’ve heard shall rcml thy ear. 

“ The hour of fate approaches fast, 

And swiftly speeds the fatal spell; 

We meet not till that hour he past— 

Macdonald,—fare thee well!” 

Macdonald’s heart trembled, lie shook with affright, 

As faintly he falter’d, “ Macalpine, oh stay !” 

But the stranger was gone under covert of night, 

N o footfall was heard as he glided away. 

Gloomy winter roll’d on, and the glad spring return’d, 

The lark pour’d his lay, and the vallpys were green , 

Macalpiue’s forebodings were slighted and spurn’d. 

Or haply forgot, as they never had been, 

*■ ■ • * • * , ' • 

Young Nor ah was lovely, ns flowers in the spring, 

Glen-Lyon had none half so modest and fair ; 

Iler tresses were dark as the wild raven s win 

Her heait still a stranger to envy and care. , 

vol. xvii. Oo 
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As blushes the wild-rose beside the green fern. 

As breathes the blue violet unseen in the vale. 

Or the rich blossom’d heath on the grey mossy cairn. 

Diffusing its fragrance alar on the gale : 

So smil’d the sweet Norah, in poverty’s shade ; 

For fortune her father in youth had beguil'd ; 

Engaged in rebellion, by falsehood betray'd— 

Compcll’d as an exile to fly from his child. 

But the soul of her ancestors glcfw’d in her frame. 

Though she knew not the parent stem whence she "had sprung; 

And she thought not of quenching the dignified flame, 

While love beam’d in her eyes, and truth flow'd from her tongue. 

'Twas love for young Roland, her heart who had won, 

The bliss of his bosom to cherish the piize : 

When blam’d by bis parent, thus answer’d the son, 

“ Dear father, oh bear me,—I stoop but to rise: 

“ Though Fortune to Norali has still prov’d unkind. 

What signifies wealth or a high-sounding name ? 

Iler bosom is spotless, and lofty her miml— 

Independence, with virtue, dear father, is fame.” 

These dignified sentiments fell on bis ear 

As the shower on the rock where no bud e’er was green ; 

t As the dew oil the leaf, that is wither'd and sere. 

They were lines writ in sand, when the tempest blows kern. 

For Ronald is heir, and young Norali is poor— 

To the haughty Macdonald this match were disgrace : 

He ponder’tl and paus’d on the means to make sure 
The scheme he had form’d for ennobling his face. 

fie talk’d of an heiress, both rich and high born. 

With whom an alliance were glory anti pride ; 

When he saw that young Ronald had listen'd with scorn. 

He cried, “ At your peril make Norali your bride.” 

His huntsman was manly, gay,, amorous, and young, 

A favourite among the fair maids of the glen. 

The language of love fell so soft from his tongue. 

That wherever he went he was welcome again. 

There was an exception, that wounded his pride. 

On Norah he doted, but she was unkind ; 

And now, not in love, but resentment lie sigh’d. 

Revolving dark plans of revenge in his mind. 

Of his passion the chieftain was fully aware. 

And hop’d in his huntsman' to find a fit tool, 

As basely he spread for the virgin a snare. 

Beginning, “ Why, Toro, you’re in love, and a fool: 

“ That you love the sweet Norah is easily seen. 

And you must be blind not to own she is fair ; 

In face and in stature she’s form’d for a queen, 

And her mind, like her beauty/s beyond all compare- 

" To tell you a secret, to her still unknown. 

She’s my niece, and her wedding I wish to behold; 

On that happy day my regard shall be shewn. 

But this secret to Norah must not yet he told ; 

“ Some ofic will-have reason to boast of her bloom ; 

For two hundred guineas her dowry shall be! 
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And, Tom, let me tell you, were you tile bridegroom, 
l’or her sake and your’s l would e’en make them three. 

“ What though you have found her cold-hearted and coy, 
And met with a frown where you look’d for a smile ; 
Take courage, and think of the means to employ. 

To win her and wear her, by love or by guile. 

“ Should she still refuse—for capricious is woman. 

With rivals around you—perhaps it were wise 
To bear her far distant, some dark misty gloaming, 

I’ve a horse at your call, to insure you the prize. 

“ Perhaps she the arts of her sex may display, 

In sighing .and struggling, to heighten her charms; 

And should she shed tears, you can kiss them away. 

Till the sweet blushing Norali shall smile in your arms. 

“ But lest she should fall in some fond fustic's trap. 

You must not lose time—in my promise confide; 

The dowry is ready to fling in her lap 
The moment you prove she has lain by your side.” 

Like wind in the sails, or as oil on the fire. 

To the ears of the huntsman this vile counsel came ; 

It awaken’d his hopes, it arous’d his desire— 

Strong passions combining, and fierce was their flame. 

For Avarice now had deep root in his heart, ’• 

While a far softer passion, love, still made him fain ; 
lie sought the sweet maiden his talc to impart, 

She left him abruptly, with haughty disdain. 

Rejected, despis’d—he stamp’d and he swore, 

“ Dire Vengeance assist me that pride to subdue ; 

Bly pity, proud fair, you shall vainly implore. 

That keen glance of scorn you shall bitterly rue.” 

lie knew not that Norah to Ronald was dear ; 

Their loves had been secret, though tender and true ; 
The rivals that Tom had believ’d be must fear. 

Were those like himself, of the low vulgar crew. 

For such to be scorn’d now madden’d his soul : 

But fearless, he vow’d that to death he would dare ; 
Nor rivals, nor pity, his schemes should controul ; 

By love, fraud, or force, he would gain the proud fair. 

’Tis summer,—the beams of the bright setting sun 
Enliven the bloom on the brown mountain’s breast, 
With shadows far stretching the deep glen is dun. 

As softly he sinks on blue hills of the west. 

Loch Rannoch smiles softly, reflecting his beams. 

Its bosom unruffled, transparent,%nd deep ; 

The rippling wave glows with his last parting gleams. 
And sinks on the shore in 6oft murmurs asleep. 

The bright orb is vanish'd, and fled from the eye. 

But the splendour, the glory of day, is not gone; 

Still glowing, he gladdens the pure azure sky. 

Gold, crimson, axid purple, surrounding his throne. 

The winds are asleep*—even mild zephyr is still ; 

From the dark shady dell swiftly springs the wild roe, 
Lightly bounding aUmg to the beath-bloSsom'd hill, 
While grey the.mist curls in the valley below. 
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Xo sound breaks the silence that reigns all around, 
Except where the streamlet soft murmuring sweeps. 

Or trickling in drops to dark caverns profound. 

From its damp oozing sides the rude mossy rock weeps. 

What fine stately form in the deep glen is seen. 

And gliding so softly wc hear not his tread ! 

He pauses, upon the grey aspen to lean. 

While restless its green leaves shake over liis head. , 

’Tis Ronald, lone musing on young Norah’s charms ; 

She promis’d to meet him, and now is the hour; 

She's come—he has clasp’d the fair maid in liis arms. 

And leads her along to the birch-woven bower. 

Rut why in disguise? Of his father afraid. 

Whose mandate forbade him to meet the lov’d fair; 
lie comes as a shepherd, deep veil’tLin his plaid. 

And evening smiles sweetly around the fond pair. 

The gay purple fox-glove on brown rocks reclining, 

'file heath-bell so rich with its dew-sprinkled bloom, 
Unite with, the woodbine so closely entwining, ’ 

Around the fond lovers, to shed their perfume. 

Ilow kindly they whisper ! how tender the talc ! 

Ilow softer than night-dews tlicir sweet murmurs fell! 
All those who have breathed their fhst love in the vale. 
Will paint them more uue than the muse e'er could tell. 

“ The day’s dying glory” was fading away. 

The rich glowing twilight had slowly decay’d. 

Mild Evening, arrayed in her mantle of grey. 

Had curtain'd the lovers in darkness and shade. 

As hovers the falcon to pounce on the dove. 

The huntsman was panting to seize on his prey ; 

At distance he heard the fond whisper of love. 

His dark passlous rising in dreadful array. 

> 

But Ronald lias led the sweet fair from the glen, 

Has seen her at home, from each danger secure; 

By the love-hallow'd bower he is passing again. 

Still dogg'd by the huntsman in darkness obscure. 

He paus’d, in the shepherd’s plaid closely enshrouded. 

For the bower claim'd a sigh and a smile as he pass'd : 
The night-wind blows hollow, the dark sky is clouded— 
Alas! fated Ronald! that smile is tby last! 

For the huntsman believes thee a shepherd, whose glance 
Is the cause why he suffers rejection and scorn ; 

Whose contempt was expfess’d at the last village dance ; 
That evening an oath of dire vengeance was sworn. 

Like a bloodhound, the foe has kept close in the track, 

His foot treading lightly as soft falling snow ; 

The coward lias drawn a sharp dirk, — at his back 

So Well aim'd is the stroke, there is death in the blow. 

Young Ronald, his eye like the red lightning gleaming, 
Turn’d hastily round, but soon stagger’d atm fell, 

On the daisy-deck\1 verdure his life-blood was streaming, 
And his last sigh was heav'd in r ‘ Dear Norah,—farewell !’ 


CScpt. 
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Ilad ihe thunders of ITeav'n pronounced Ronald's name. 

They could not have struck with a greater dismay ; 

For chill'd was the blood in the murderer’s frame, 

As bleeding and breathless liis young master lay. 

The gore-dripping dirk which his fingers still clasp’d, 

With twitcliings of anguish convulsively press’d, 
lie rais’d to his bosom, and fremsiedly grasp'd. 

And plunging, deep buried the steel in his breast! 


The night-wind is up, and-red meteors are gleaming. 

And dimly the waning moon shines in the sky ; 

Tis midnight—the chieftain in slumbers is dreaming, 

U lien his dream is disturb’d by a wild wailing cry: 

And this the call—“ Macdonald, rise ! 

Macalpinc calls thee once again ; 

Look out, and view the murky skies. 

Pale ghosts are gliding in the glen. 

'* The eagle, from his cyric high 
Now lowly lies, his plumage torn ; 

The gentle dove must wake, to sigh 
A song of widow’d love forlorn. 

“ Macdonald, rise !—’tis dark and late— 

The mystic thread is nearly spun ; 

And woven now the Web of fate— 

The labour’s o’er—the work is done ! 

“ Thy tender heart, and counsel sage. 

Have hasten’d on the fated spell; 

The record is a bloody page— 

Mucdpnald, now, for aye, farewell!” 

A peal of loud laughter now burst on his ear. 

So wild and unearthly lie shrunk at the sound, 

Atul cold grew his proud heart, and wither’d by fear. 

As from the deep glen rung the echoes around. 

O’er the huntsman's green grave the broad aspen is waving. 
But one tears the turf from the unhallow'd bed. 

Half naked, he heeds not the winter blast raving. 

Nor chill blighting mildews that fall on his head. 

When bleak winds are sweeping along the deep vale. 

In the darkness of midnight, lone, dreary, and dun, 

Ilis wailings are heard floating wild on the gale, 

“ O Ronald ! dear Ronald 2 rise, Ronald, my son !” 

And Norah no more sought the green birchen shade ; 

By the grave of her Ronald she pass’d the long day ; 

Till she by the side of her lover was laid. 

When the flower of Glen-Lyon had faded for aye. 
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Mrs Templeton’s History continued. 

The marriage once over, Mr 
Stapleton was too attentive to the 
opinion of the world to refuse his ap¬ 
parent forgiveness, but from that 
moment Constance ceased to be a 
child to him. But I do not intend 
to dwell on this part of the nar¬ 
rative. However faulty the motives 
of her parents’ anger, Constance, had 
broken the great law of filial obe¬ 
dience, and bitterly did she feel that 
unerring dispensation which entails 
sorrow on a disobedient child. For 
some time prosperity appeared to 
shine on her, and she became the 
mother of several lovely children, of 
whom Constance (Mrs Templeton) 
was the second. But her feelings, 
never properly restrained, though al¬ 
ways inclining to virtue, were here 
again fatal to the happiness of Mrs 
Murray. So ardently did she dote 
on her children, that, for their com¬ 
fort, that of her husband was ne¬ 
glected, or rendered subservient; and 
the consequence soon was, that he 
sought in society abroad that attention 
he no longer met with at home. Need 
I repeat a daily-experienced tale ? 
Embarrassment in his affairs follow¬ 
ed. His wife's sometimes fond ex¬ 
postulations, at others indignant re¬ 
monstrances, were alike unheeded. 
He became coldly unfeeling in his 
conduct to her, and negligent of his 
children. All that economy and 
yfatchful care could do, Mrs Murray 
performed; but it was of no avail. 
Her thoughtless partner became in¬ 
volved to an immense amount, and 
failure ensued. Unable to face the 
poverty to which he had consigned 
his wife and his children, he iled, 
and twelve long years passed ere they 
met again. Mrs M. had at first ap¬ 
plied to her father for assistance, but 
the lips of her mother, who had 
formeny ' been her advocate, were 
now cold in death, and the sister, 
who had been her rival, alone re¬ 
mained at home. AH hopes here 
wi re crushed in the outset, aniF now 
id the young and beautiful ’ wife 


find that all her dependence must be 
on herself. She did not, however, 
continue long without friends, for 
her noble struggles to support her 
children attracted the attention and 
admiration of all who were made ac¬ 
quainted with them. Kre many years 
had fled, Mrs Murray, though living 
in an humble lodging, and her girls 
performing the work of servants 
to her, numbered amongst her visit¬ 
ors and friends the wealthiest and 
most respectable of the inhabitants 
of the town, where she had lived at 
one time their equal. She might, 
indeed, have been happier than in her 
prosperity, but in secrethcr heart still 
fondly turned to him it had first 
and only loved, and by him she was 
prevailed on to leave her quiet abode, 
and they again commenced business 

in the town of C-. At this time 

Constance Murray was about eigh¬ 
teen, and all the beauty of her mo¬ 
ther was renewed in her, tempered 
by a soft gentleness of disposition, 
which her mother had never possess¬ 
ed. The playful gaiety of her man¬ 
ner led an indifferent spectator to 
believe her always lively; hut those 
who knew the loving depths of Con¬ 
stance’s heart could not have fore¬ 
told that affection, once rooted there, 
would exist till life was no more. This 
passionate softness had been injudi¬ 
ciously fostered, by the approbation 
with which her mother encouraged 
in Constance a talent for poetry ; and 
the habit of writing beautiful and 
pathetic verses on the subject of love, 
at last made her feel, that, to be the 
object of a virtuous attachment, was 
the first wish of her heart; nor was it 
long ere the wish was realized. At 
the house of Mrs Baker, a favourite 
and fascinating, butdangcrous friend, 
Constance was introduced to Charles 
Edgar, and ere they met a dozen 
times, each felt the influence of that 
tender, but uncontrollable passion. 
But the effect was different. Charles 
Edgar was the son of indigent parents, 
for whose support lie had cultivated 
a natural genius for drawing, aud 
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was at this time prosecuting the pro¬ 
fession of an artist; but not of first- 
rate celebrity, of great modesty and 
humility, and without money or pa¬ 
tronage to secure him attention, his 
emolument, though permanent, was 
small. In Constance Murray he 
saw the being who was destined to 
rob him of his peace of mind, nor 
could he prevent his mind dwelling 
on the beautiful simplicity of her 
character without admiration; yet he 
knew that Mrs Murray, thotigh she 
could no longer hope to see her child 
the heiress of any property but her 
beauty and accomplishments, yet that 
she dwelt (and not unjustly) on the 
society to which her own inestima¬ 
ble conduct had raised them, and 
hoped that her Constance would be¬ 
come the wife of a man of wealth, 
if not of rank ; for who could have 
looked on the face of the lovely girl 
as she pursued her work, or her 
pencil, without acknowledging, that 
the highest station must receive a 
lustre from her assuming it ? From 
the liberality of her mother’s friends, 
Constance had received an excellent 
and„solid education ; but it was from 
Nature alone that she acquired that 
peculiar elegance and grace of manner 
which, in after years, drew the atten¬ 
tion of one of our most distinguished 
com t beauties, who observed, after 
an introduction to Mrs Templeton, 
that it was her belief so graceful a 
woman bad never entered the Royal 
drawing-room. Yet all these con¬ 
siderations, though they brought an 
alloy of bitter hopelessness with 
them to the breast of Charles Edgar, 
were not powerful enough to triumph- 
ovei the engrossing power of* a first 
passion when bearing the image of 
Constance Murray; and they con¬ 
tinued to meet, unknown to her pa¬ 
rents, or to any one but Mrs Baker. 
Constance concealed her passion, 
and even the name of her lover, 
from her friends ; not so much from 
a dread of their displeasure, us from 
the consistency it bore to her che¬ 
rished ideas of romance, to be se¬ 
cretly in love ; and these false no¬ 
tions of the privacy requisite to a 
true attachment, were added to a 
blushing modesty which could have., 
rendered the pronouncing of liis 
name the most difficult task that 
could have been imposed. 1 he idea 


of what consequences were to follow 
from this secret attachment toCharles 
never once presented itself. The 
intoxication of being in love, and be¬ 
loved with the fervour which Charles 
could not disguise, alone occupied her 
imagination ; and while she worked, 
or drew, at Mrs Baker’s, and he 
read, or assisted her, and while she 
could see him daily, and frequently 
walk with him for hours, it was all 
she wished; nor did she ever ask her¬ 
self, How long will the dream con¬ 
tinue? It was in one of these walks, 
which they were enjoying in all the 
luxury of quiet bliss, by the sea-side 
near the place, and Constance w r as 
listening with blushing pleasure to 
the animated tone in which her com¬ 
panion was describing a picture lie 
bad just completed, where her figure 
formed the principal subject, that 
they stopped to observe the anchoring 
ofa74, which,in all its swelling pride, 
had entered the roads. The navy had 
always been an object of admiration 
with Constance, and she gazed with 
delighted interest on the vessel, from 
which a boat was immediately low¬ 
ered to convey the officers to the 
town. 

The evening was calm and serene, 
and the sea was unruffled. There 
was music in the boat, and as it ap¬ 
proached, the soft breathing of the 
flutes came like the voice of the spi¬ 
rit of the waters, upon thte ear ; but 
sweet as that sound was, it had, with 
both Constance and her lover, die 
effect of deepening the before pleasing 
pensivcnchs of their thoughts into a 
melancholy for which neither could 
account. Charles’s lip quivered with 
emotion, and Constance stood pale as 
marble ; and unbidden, and almost 
unfelt tears, streamed from her eyes. 
From- this they were roused by the 
cheerful voices and laughter of the 
officers as the boat neared the shore, 
quite close to them. They started, 
and continued their walk, and in a 
'few minutes the party passed them. 
At the moment, the parasol of Con¬ 
stance dropped on the sand, and ere 
Charles could stoop, a young Lieu¬ 
tenant caught it up, and gallantly 
presented it to her, .witlr a low bow, 

. at the same time bending his intelli¬ 
gent blue c>yes scarchingly on her 
face. Constance coloured, and thank¬ 
ing him, drew her veil closer, and 
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after a protracted gaze, the officer 
passed on. 

I am not, in describing Constance 
Murray, attempting to pourtray a 
faultless character, such as the So¬ 
phias, Matildas, and Isabellas, have 
invariably appeared, who, though 
acting at times (by the accounts of 
their historians) in a way which no 
sensible woman would act, are yet 
always perfect. I am often surprised, 
that ladies or gentlemen, professing 
only to write from imagination, 
should have imagined a woman per¬ 
fect, and yet allow this angel to be 
wholly engrossed by the selfish pas¬ 
sion of love, and that, too, for a mortal. 
But to return to my story of real life. 
Constance had failings, and though 
they were, perchance, more the re¬ 
sult of youth and inexperience than 
wilful perversions of her own judge¬ 
ment, yet they were faults, and 
as such, deserved, and met with 
chastisement. Among the number, 
was a too easy credulity in the pro¬ 
fessions of others, and a too great 
pleasure in universal admiration. 
Though Charles lidgar was un¬ 
doubtedly the elected of her heart, 
yet her vanity, or rather her fancy, 
was at times amused and gratified, 
i>y observing how unlimited was the 
power of her attractions ; and the 
dashing officers of the numerous 
ships of the line on that station were 
not slow irt perceiving and profiting 
by this perversion of her mind, nor 
of her intimacy with Mrs Baker, 
whose house was a favourite resort 
with them. Let it not, however, be 
imagined for a moment, that Con¬ 
stance Murray was ever the subject 
of those flatteries which border only 
on insult, and to which too many of 
her sex eagerly listen ; but she was 
only eighteen, transcendantly beauti¬ 
ful, and could not but be aware of 
the homage paid to that beauty. 
Her mother was flattered by the 
court which her lovely girl received, 
and allowed her to accept the invito- ' 
tions which were showered on her 
from every quarter. The town bad 
always been gay, but since the arri¬ 
val of the Avenger, that gaiety had 
perceptibly increased. This ship 
had been for tome time in the Me¬ 
diterranean, and the officers had 
spent weeks in the attractive scenes 
of Italy ; from thence they returned 


with imaginations crowded with mas¬ 
querades, balls, midnight serenades, 
and all the amusements peculiar to 
that clime of pleasure. These amuse¬ 
ments they endeavoured to remit r 
fwhiliar to their countrywomen, and 
one party was followed by another, 
till many a head was turned, and 
many a heart lost. Foremost in 
every scene of allurement and gaiety 
was the lively and fascinating Mrs 
Baker, and seldom was she unac¬ 
companied by her lovely friend ; and 
when the beauty and elegance of 
’ Constance were combined with the 
wit and talent of her chaperone, the 
attraction was resistless, and gentle¬ 
men vied with each other in tlieir 
devotion. For some weeks Charles < 
Edgar was nearly forgotten, or, if she 
saw him, his earnest, nay, pathetic 
entreaties, that she would guard 
against adopting too far the manners 
of her friend Charlotte, (Mrs Baker,) 
were coldly listened to, or indignant¬ 
ly repulsed. At last, one evening 
they parted ; Constance in anger, 
Charles in agony; but her frowns 
were an hour afterwards changed into 
sunny smiles, as (the object of every 
gaze,the admiration of every tongue,). 
she opened the elegant ball given on 
board the “ Avenger,”—that ship 
whose arrival they had both witness¬ 
ed,—a fatal arrival to Constance. But 
I must not anticipate. It was not 
long after that her father, one morn¬ 
ing, told her with exultation, that 
Lieutenant Templeton had .made 
proposals for her ;—“ proposals,” he 
added, looking sternly at her, “ which 
you will do well to accept. Your 
fancy for another has, 1 see by y init¬ 
iate conduct, passed away, and I u- 
joice at it, as 1 would sooner see jou 
in your grave than the wife of 
Charles Edgar. He is the object of 
my aversion.” A thundciholt at the 
feet of his child would scarcely have 
astonished her less. She knew not 
that her father had ever seen ( lurli <, 
and she now found, that not only was 
their attachment known, but rejected 
with contempt. At his insinuation 
Of her estrangement, by the easiness 
with which she had followed tin- 
path of dissipation and levity, a hit¬ 
ter pang told her how deep had been 
her wrongs to her lover ; and never 
was she more sensible of the rivet ted 
jpowir of that chain his virtues and 
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affection hail entwined round her 
heart, than when he was presented 
in contrast with the fluttering, 
thoughtless being, whom her father 
had commanded her to accept. Lieu¬ 
tenant Templeton was indeed far 
worse than her pure soul could have 
painted him. Though handsome 
and accomplished, he was a villain ; 
and the beauty of Constance alone 
attracted him, and raised that ear¬ 
nest desire of calling her his own 
which he dignified with the name of 
love. Alas 1 how different to that of 
Charles Edgar ! It was in vain poor 
Constance pleaded only for time. 
She had always been of a remark¬ 
ably timid disposition, and the con¬ 
duct of her father* had long, render¬ 
ed him more the subject of her un¬ 
feigned terror than affection. The 
furious passion, therefore, with which 
her expostulations were refused, pa¬ 
ralysed her faculties ; and not only 
did she'make the promise of becom¬ 
ing the wife of Templeton in two 
months from that period, but was 
forced also into consenting never to 
mention, either to Charles or to her 
mother, the reasons for her accep¬ 
tance of the Lieutenant's addresses. 
The true motive of this wish for 
concealment, on the part of her fa¬ 
ther, was, that having (in his long 
separation from his family) become 
familiar with almost every vice, and 
particularly with the habit of gam<- 
filing, he had lost large sums to 
Templeton at the billiard table, who 
had promised to cancel the debts on 
receiving the hand of his daughter 
having a presentiment that his pas¬ 
sion would meet with no encourage¬ 
ment from herself. But of this all 
but themselves were ignorant. Mrs 
Murray heard the avowal of her 
daughter with some surprise; but al» 
though a match she would not have 
selected for her child, she could 
make no reasonable objection, and 
the visits of Templeton soon becaitie 
dailv. Daily also did the trembling 
Constance discover new cause to shud¬ 
der at her approaching fate. Tem-^ 
pleton was the contrast of Charles 
Edgar. His handsome exterior had 
gained him so much notice from'the 
fair sex, that although really loving 
bliss Murray beyond any other earth¬ 
ly object for tbe present, he still con¬ 
sidered her as the most fortunate of 
voi.. xvh. 


women, in being his choice. He 
was an Irishman, and in him the ge¬ 
nerous ardour peculiar to the natives 
of that country had degenerated, 
through indulgence and vanity, into 
insolence and haughtiness. Ilis 
courage and abilities were respected 
by his companions, but his proud as¬ 
sumption of superiority disgusted 
them, and his unrestrained passions 
had early led him into excesses'from 
the consequences of which meanness 
and dishonour alone could rescue him. 
These he had unscrupulously prac¬ 
tised ; and although in general sue- 
eessfully concealed, yet conscience 
lowered in a thoughtful gloom over 
his polished brow, and -his radiant 
blue eye was usually bent on the 
ground. Every day increased his 
love, and wiih it his jealousy of Con¬ 
stance ; and not even to her relations, 
if gentlemen, could he tolerate her 
showing any thing like attention. 
And where was Charles Edgar all 
this time ? Happy in the belief, that, 
although for a while dazzled by her 
numerous admirers, she would yet 
listen to the voice of her heart, which 
he well knew spoke only of him ; 
and he had reason to think so, as on 
the day of her father's disclosure 
she had written to him, entreating 
his pardon for her apparent neglect, 
and assuring him he was the only 

{ •ossessor of her affections-. This 
etter was to him as sacred writ; 
for the pure mind of Charles 
abhorred deceit or falsehood as a 
degradation of his nature, and how 
* then could he suspect it in one who 
was of spotless truth in his eyes ? 
Nor were they shadowing that mind 
he so fondly exalted. Constance 
dared not transgress the commands’ 
of her father, and tell him her hand 
was engaged; but after she had 
signed what she felt was her death- ' 
warrant, she found that she could^ 
not, even with composure, support* 
her situation if not at peace with 
him, and therefore she wrote, and all 
in that letter was truth. But she 
forgot, or rather she had never 
known, that principle which would 
have told her, that thus to sacrifice 
the peace of another, and one who 
loved her with faithful ardour, while 
it could only increase her repugnance 
to what was inevitable, was selfish¬ 
ness and folly. When she wept in 
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anguish at the prospect which await¬ 
ed her, and murmured, Oil that I 
could die!” she knew not that she was 
satining to an alarming extent, that 
she was arraigning amercy and a jus¬ 
tice, which notonly dealt the blow un¬ 
erringly, but in love ;a mercy which, 
had she implored its aid, would (as 
in after years it did) turn the Gutter 
ingredients of the cup presented to 
her into a medicine of healing and 
of comfort. In the indulgence of a 
feeling, more like sullen, reckless de¬ 
spair, than the submissive fortitude 
which she called it, she continued 
to meet him as before that fatal ship 
arrived ; but she could not conceal, 
from his affectionate eye, that illness 
preyed on her frame, and showed its 
fell progress, by increasing paleness 
on her cheek, and hurried languor 
in her glance. He earnestly entreat¬ 
ed her to try change of air; but she 
would, iu reply to his request, only 
smile, and thank him with a gush¬ 
ing tear. These symptoms, however, 
increased so rapidly, that he became 
agonized with apprehension, and, af¬ 
ter a severe struggle, determined to 
acquaint Mr and Mrs Murray with 
his affection. In this resolution lie 
went to meet his much-loved Con¬ 
stance, and the sight of her strength¬ 
ened it; for this evening she resem¬ 
bled a beautiful statue, so pale, so 
fixed were her features- “ In mercy, 
Constance,” said Charles, “ tell me 
what is the cause of this dreadful 
change in you. Do not your family 
see it? Are you ill, andean you 
so value my love as to trifle with 
yourcomplaint?” " I am ill, Charles,” 
she replied, after a long pause, “ but 
ray illness is here,” laying her hand 
on her heart. " Charles, she con¬ 
tinued, in a low hurried voice, as if 
fearing that each word should be re¬ 
tained by her inability to pronounce 
it, “ 1 have deceived and misled 
ou: ere this time to-morrow I shall 
e the wife of another—of Lieutenant 
Templeton and with the last faint 
sound she fell senseless at his feet. 
For a moment he looked on her In 
anger- All his confiding trust in her 
love rushed on his soul, and she had 
betrayed it; and whilst engaged in 
what she" knew must be as the dag¬ 
ger to his bosom, had met and walk* 
|cd with him, had smiled on him. 
find, oh! with wbat a smile of lore! 


Itut Charles Edgar was a Christian 
in its truest sense. The bitter sense 
of injured affection had no sooner 
engraven the word deceit fid on his 
heart, than the wave of pity swept 
over the trace, and obliterated it for 
ever. He raised, and supported her 
to a seat whiph was near, resting her 
head upon his shoulder, and watching 
with interest and anxiety her recal 
to existence. As she opened her eyes, 
and by degrees the tide of memory 
came rushing over her brain, she 
gazed mournfully on him, and burst¬ 
ing into tears, said, “ Have pity, and 
forgive me, Charles,—I may not tell 
you why 1 marry; but, oh! my heart 
is broken ; and when you feel dis¬ 
posed to resent irfy apparent incon¬ 
stancy, remember it will cost me my 
life. Love cannot be controlled: 
mine ever was, and ever will be 
your’s, for—" “ Hush ! hush ! Con¬ 
stance,” said Charles, in a -sad, but 
firm voice, “ and listen to me. That 
I have loved you fondly and truly, 
the sufferings with which I mourned 
your seeming estrangement, ami the 
delight with which 1 welcomed jour 
returning love, can testify ; and all 
my dreams of future bliss have had 
you for their resting-place, next to the 
favour of him through whose inter¬ 
position only I could hope to obtain 
you. By what inexplicable mystery 
that hope is now crushed I know 
not. Lieutenant Templeton is one 
with whom 1 am not even personally 
acquainted, and I am therefore igno¬ 
rant how likely it is he should prove 
to you a fonder or a better husband. 
You appear less disposed to trust 
your happiness with him than 1, that 
fondly looked to your doing it with 
me; but remember, a chance is not 
left you ; and if you wish for peace of 

mind, you have but one path left in 
which to pursue it. When you re¬ 
flect, you will at once perceive how 
far from that path is the indulgence 
of the feeling you have expressed. 
Mine is not love that could exist un¬ 
accompanied by moral rectitude or 
virtuous principle, nor is mine a 
heart that could accept such love 
even*from Constance Murray. No! 
deprived of the hope of calling you 

mine, futurity to me must be bless¬ 
ed only by knowing that you .per¬ 
form the duties of a wife, and per¬ 
haps of a mother, such as one whom 
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I have so loved should perform 
them. You would perhaps tell me, 
you cannot, where you do not love ; 
but remember, that duties fulfilled, 
with all our inclinations accord- 
ing, deserve not that term* It is 
when their fulfilment is contrary to 
those inclinations, and when it re. 
quires and obtains their subjection 
to the dictates of principle, that it 
rises into the higher station of vir¬ 
tue. If indeed this fatality,” he 
continued in a choked voice, “ must 
be obeyed, 0 I 1 1 Constance, disap¬ 
point not these hopes of your truest 
friend, which, while they forbid him 
to think of happiness with you here, 
tell him to look forward to that joy¬ 
ful meeting in heaven, where, all your 
trials past, we can join in praising 
Him who has given you strength to 
support them. From to-day, the very 
thought of love, in either of our bo¬ 
soms, 'must be a crime: and have 
you thought of Charles Edgar that 
he could be happy in crime ? Oh, 
no ! my dearest friend : hard though 
i t be to tear the long-cherished hopes 
from my heart, nay, though it break 
in the struggle, it must be done, and 
to-morrow your picture and your 
letters shall be returned to you." 
Much longer he might have con¬ 
tinual speaking, for Constance sat 
pale and motionless, as if conscious 
that they were the last words she 
was destined to hear from that loved 
voice. Deeply attentive, she replied 
not a word ; but when he paused, she 
rose, and holding out her nand, said, 
“ Farewell for ever !” “ Farewell 1” 
lie replied firmly, though his cheek 


was pale as death, “ perhaps not for 
ever, but till Constance anti Charles 
can meet without sin and without 
sorrow." They parted, ahd on her 
return home, tne unhappy girl, re¬ 
fusing all the solicitations of her 
younger sisters to examine her bridal 
dress, ran to her own little room, 
and -throwing herself on her bed, 
gave way to the bitterness of her 
feelings, l’oor girl! she had not 
then learnt to look on the lessons of 
adversity in their right view, for she 
had not bent in humility to the 
chastening rod as coming from the 
hand of one who loved and died for 
her. Constance Murray thought of 
her Redeemer with gratitude, with 
veneration, and with awe; but with 
her religion was only awful, and duty 
to be fulfilled by regularly attending 
the service of the churcli, dnd nfever 
omitting to pronounce a cold form of 
prayer in the morning and at night. 
Of that confiding love which meekly 
laces itself at the disposal of a well- 
nown, all-powerful Being, she knew 
nothing. Devotion she considered 
as a garment^appropriate only to the 
Sabbath and'the church ; not as the 
spotless, but humble robe, which, to 
be useful, must be worn at all times 
as the pervading spirit which must 
shed its influence over all our 
thoughts, and regulate all our ac¬ 
tions. No! these were lessons that 
she learned only from years of deep 
sorrow ; lessons which, at that dying 
hour we have before described, were 
remembered by her with 'gratitude 
and joy. L.A. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Jpmtnef. 

The Dying Gladiator. 

Ut procumbat houeitJ.—ClC. 


II\! who is tic upon whose bloody side 

That fearful rending seems so deadly 
sure— 

Whose soul in nerv’d -resolve doth 
calm endure 

Each rebel pang he glories thus to hide ? 

But whnt avails it now his quenchless 
pride 

That he can stifle .all ? that groan or 
►Igh 

Reveal no pain, proclaim no fear to 
die! " 


Dreads he lest nature's weakness be 
descried ? 

They say he was a slave—a dying man 
At least Be is, whose soul was never 
slave; . • 

Roman or Dacian, he hath shewn he can 

-.'Undaunted die, and pity scorns to 
,, . crave! 

He dreads the taunts the insults Rome 
may pour 

Upon the struggles of his dying hour! 

. . 0, 
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EVIDENCE, OF Mil m'cULLOCII BEFORE TIIE SELECT COMMITTEE OP THE 
HOUSE or COMMONS, ON THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

8 th and 9th June 1825. 


Wi: purpose, in the present and 
following Number of the Edinburgh 
Magazine, to lay before our readers 
the evidence given on the 8th and 
9th of June last, by Mr M'Culloch, 
before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the state of 
Ireland. Few of our readers, we 
believe, have seen this evidence, ex¬ 
cept in the shape of garbled, and. 
hence almost unintelligible extracts 
in newspapers. We wish to supply 
this defect in Scotland. In Ireland, 
many members of Parliament, and 
other gentlemen of influence, on 
both sides of politics, have adopted 
measures to diffuse, in their own 
country, as widely as possible, the 
highly valuable evidence which we 
are about • to communicate to our 
readers. Mr M‘Culloch’s well-known 
acquaintance with the principles of 
economical science, his skill in illus¬ 
trating and expounding them, his 
complete knowledge of all the errors 
which have prevailed in this science, 
and of the arguments by which they 
are to be met, give a weight to his 
testimony and opinions/ which lias 
been due to those of scarcely any 
other individual in this country, 
since the much-lamented death of 
Mr Jticardo. The drivelling pueri¬ 
lities which have lately been spoken 
and written by many persons on 
both sides of the Channel, on the 
condition and means of improving 
our sister kingdom, have utterly 
sickened every friend of that uuhap- 
py country; and we are sure that we 
shall gratify our readers much more 
completely, by making them ac¬ 
quainted with the facts and opinions 
developed in these two day's exami¬ 
nations, founded, as they are, on thic 
most accurate and extensive know¬ 
ledge of the situation of Ireland, 
than by any dissertation of our own, 
or by the adoption of the works, of 
others. A strong additional reason 
for communicating the evidence of 
these two days to our. readers is, 
that Government, if we are not mis- < 
informed, have given instructions 
■Tor the preparation of a Bill ip be 


brought into l’arliamcntncxt Session, 
which shall embody many of the 
principles, particularly those in re¬ 
ference to tht law of landlord and 
tenant, so clearly exhibited in this 
examination. 

Our readers, we have no doubt, 
will be much pleased with the com¬ 
plete refutation which this evidence 
affords of the prevalent opinions in 
reference to absenteeism. We need 
scarcely recommend to particular at¬ 
tention the beautiful ex/ jom' of princi¬ 
ples in reference to population, pau¬ 
perism, and emigration, and the not 
less admit able views regarding the 
necessity for the march of capital to 
precede that of population, in order to 
secure the comfort and happiness of 
the lower orders of society. With 
these few preliminary rcmaiks, we 
give the evidence of the first day's ex¬ 
amination, in the present Number. 

8th June IS 

John llamsay Af l t , ultwh, Esq. culltd in, 
and evumined. 

Have you devoted much of your time 
to the study of Political Economy, and 
to writing and lecturing on that science ? 
—I have devoted a good deal of time to 
these objects. 

Have you seen the returns that have 
been laid before Parliament respecting 
the population of Ireland ?—I have. 

Did you examine the table in w Inch 
the amount of the population is stated at 
different periods ?—1 looked over it. 

What do you find to lie the number of 
the people in the year 1791, according to 
Dr Beaufort’s calculation?—Dr Beaufort 
estimated the population of Ireland in 
1791 at, 4,088,000; but lie made Unit 
estimate on The hypothesis that there 
were six persons to a house. 

Is that stated in the returns ?_It is. 

What is the common rule for taking 
the number of persons from the nuiubef 
each house contains ?—It must of course 
vary In different countries; hut I should 
consider five and a half persons to a house 
was'a very large average, and that would 
- make the population of Ireland, in 1791, 
3 , 747 , 000 . 

: Is that Average of five and a half the 
average that is commonly adopted |>y 
persons of authority upon the subject of 
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population ?—Yes ; I believe it is'gcnc- 
rally about the highest that is taken. 

Is not an aveiagc of five more com- 
mon than of five and a half?,—I should 
think that five was rather more <$mmon ; 
but it is taken as high as five and a half, 
in some instances; and perhaps in Ire¬ 
land that average may be more nearly 
correct. 

What do you find the population to be 
in the year 1821 ?—It isr stated in the 
census to be (5,801,000. 

Then taking the population of 1791 at 
3,7 17,000, and the population of 1821 
at 0,800,000, it appears that the popula¬ 
tion doubled in something more than 
thirty years ?—It has doubled in about 
thirty.thiee yems. 

If the average of five persons ton house 
were taken in the enumeration of 1791, 
what would 1 be the result ?—It would 
have more than doubled in thirty years. 

Has this rate of doubling occurred in 
other countries to your knowledge ?—It 
has occurred in several of the states of 
North America; after making every rea¬ 
sonable deduction for emigrants, it has 
been proved that the population of several 
of those States has doubled in so short a 
period as twenty-five years, or less. 

At what rate is it supposed that the 
population of England doubles?—Ac¬ 
cording to the rcmaiks prefixed to the late 
census, the population of England was 
6,0(54,000 in 1740, and 12,218,000 in 
1820, which would give a period of 
doubling of about eighty years. 

Does that include England and Wales ? 
—-It includes England and Wales, but 
excludes Scotland; at the same time, 
however, it is proper to observe, that the 
ratio of increase was greater in the latter 
years of this period than between 1740 
mid 17 (50. 

What is the state of the case with re¬ 
spect to Scotland ?—I have not by me a 
return of the population of Scotland, 
from any remote period; but my jm- 
pression is, that it amounted to only about 
1,100,(100 in 1700, and it amounted to 
2,135,000 in 1821 ; so that, if I am right, 
which I think I am, in my former posi¬ 
tion, it must have taken about 1^0 years 
to double. *• 

What is the common rule fov calcula¬ 
ting the period in which the population of 
a country doubles ?—By comparing the 
excess of births over deaths. I believe 
> that, according to the common principle 
of annuities, if tKb, births exceed the 
deaths, by a thirty-sixth part for twenty- 
live years, the population will be doubled. 

What is the general principle upon 
which a people continues to increase ?— 
There is a power hi man t<* produce fresh 


men, which may be considered at all 
times as about equal ; and population 
would go on increasing as fust in England 
or France as in the United States, pro¬ 
vided the inhabitants of those countries 
had equal facilities of obtaining food and 
other things necessary for the support of 
existence. 

From the information you have collect¬ 
ed respecting the state of Ireland, are > ou 
of opinion that causes exist there, to a 
great degree, that contribute to a consi¬ 
derable increase of the population ?—-I 
should think to a very great degree. 

Will you specify those causes in detail ? 
—Thc^arc so very various, that it would 
be difficult to specify them all in detail; 
but the low standard of the people with 
respect to food, is, I think, the main 
cause of it. i They consent to live on and 
are satisfied with a very small quantity of 
food, and that food, too, of the cheapest 
kind ; and the extreme facility of obtain¬ 
ing small portions of land enables them 
to raise it with little difficulty. 

The acknowledged habit of early mar¬ 
riages will of course contribute to it ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

And the healthiness of the climate ?— 
Undoubtedly. All those causes contri¬ 
bute to increase the number of the people; 
but without the low standard of comfort 
that obtains among them, and the ex¬ 
treme facility of obtaining supplies of 
food, the habit of early marriage would 
rather occasion a great mortality in the 
country, than add to its population. 

It appearing, from the facts of the case, 
that the population has increased sohnieh 
from the year 1791 to the year 1821, are 
you of opinion that it is still going on in¬ 
creasing ?—I cannot say, in point of fact, 
whether it is increasing or not; but I 
know of no cause that has been in opera¬ 
tion since 1821 to check it. 

Then, if no such cause exists, accord¬ 
ing to all experience on the subject of 
population, the natural tendency of the 
population of Ireland, as it existed in 
1821, h to go on increasing in the same 
ratio as it has heretofore increased ?—Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

In point of fact, is it not proved by 
experience, that the progressive increase 
of a people is not easily checked.; and 
that although pestilence, famine, and 
other circumstances, for a time, destroy 
great numbers, they each may occur 
without ultimately diminishing the popu¬ 
lation of a country ?.—I should question 
whether pestilence ever permanently di¬ 
minished the population of any country. 
A pestilence improves the condition of 
those that survive : it destroys a portion 
of the inhabitants', without destroying 
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any portion of the capital that employs 
them ; consequently, those that survive 
obtain higher wages, and there is a sti¬ 
mulus given td population, that generally 
fills up, in a few years, the blank which 
is occasioned by the pestilence. 

Then nothing, even of this sort, having 
of late happened in Ireland, there is every 
reason to suppose that the population is 
still going on increasing, at the rapid rate 
at which it has increased up to 1821 ?— 
I am not aware of any cause to prevent 
it. I should think it is increasing at the 
same rate at which it has of late years in» 
creased, that is, from 1810 to 1821. 

Supposing a system was introduced of 
clearing farms in Ireland, on the termi¬ 
nation of leases, from the superabundant 
people that are found to exist on them, in 
consequence of the system of underlet¬ 
ting ; do you conceive that that could by 
this time, by any possibility, have had 
any considerable effect in checking the 
progress of population, that is to say, be¬ 
tween 1821 and the present time ?—I 
should think it is not conceivable that it 
could have had any considerable effect in 
so short a period. 4 

What is your opinion, supposing that 
the system of clearing farms in this way 
were to continue, and to be extended ?— 
I should think, if it were to continue, 
that ultimately it would change the ha¬ 
bits of the people. It would prevent 
their obtaining land with so much facility 
us they now obtain it; and therefore I 
think, if it were extended, it would ulti¬ 
mately tend to check the habit of early 
marriage. 

Do you suppose there exists a probabi¬ 
lity of the population of Ireland advan¬ 
cing in numbers, so as to increase still 
more considerably ?—If no check be in¬ 
terposed to the practice which is so uni¬ 
versal in Ireland, of splitting farms into 
small portions, I do not know where po¬ 
pulation is to stop, till all the iand is par¬ 
celled out into mere potntoe gardens. 

Might it in your opinion go on doubting 
every thirty years ?—Yes ; it might go 
on increasing till such time as the land 
could support no more, under the potatoe 
system of cultivation. 

From the information you have been 
able to collect respecting Ireland, have 
you formed any opinion with regard to 
the condition of the people of that court* 
ry ?—From carefully reading.the evi- 
lence given before Committees of the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, and from reading books, and eon- 
versing with gentlemen belonging to Ire* 
land, 1 have been led to believe that, the 
conditiuiTof the Irish peasantry is worse 
than thc tteft 'diiion of any other pchsaijiry 


in Europe; and that it is so very bad, 
that it it. hardly possible for human beings 
to live and be in a worse state than they 
are. 

Have you turned your attention to the 
considerafion of what may be the cause 
of this state of things ?—Yes, I have, ge¬ 
nerally. 

What might be said, in your opinion, 
to be, as fur as it is possible to give an 
opinion upon it, the principal and single 
cause of this state of things ?-— I should 
think that the immediate cause of it was 
the excessive number of people in the 
country, compared with the quantity of 
capital to employ them; or, in other 
words, that there are more people in the 
country than the capital can aff ord to em¬ 
ploy, at a sufficiently high rate of wages. 

Have you observed in the evidence, 
that some of the witnesses have stated, 
that if all that is paid for labour were 
to be divided amongst all the labourers in 
Ireland in the course of a year, it would 
not average more than, fourpence a-head 
per day ?—-No ; I have not read that por¬ 
tion of the evidence. 

In order that the wages for labour in 
Ireland may be increased to any thing 
like what is sufficient to place the people 
in a good condition, to what degree must 
there be an alteration between the pro¬ 
portion of the supply of labour and capi¬ 
tal ?—I do not know that I can answer 
that question. If I were to be asked how 
much additional capital it would require 
to raise wages from any given amount to 
any other given amount, I should be able 
to give an answer. 

Suppose, instead of four-pence a-day, 
it were considered necessary, in order to 
secure the object of placing them in a re¬ 
spectable and decent condition, that they 
should receive as high as twelve- pence a- 
day ?—I should think, that, taking the 
population of Ireland at the present time 
at seyep and a half millions, there may 
be about two millions of individuals fit for 
labour, above sixteen years of age, includ¬ 
ing 500,000 females, yvhich, j n a country 
like Ireland, might bo supposed to be able 
to work at various sorts of labour; then 
-you would require a capital of about twen¬ 
ty millions, .in order to give them eight- 
pence a day of wages. 

In addition to fourpence a-day ?—Yes. 

Why do you assume the population of 
.Ireland tb be seven millions and a half ? 
i**JJecanse it was very nearly seven mil. 
lions in 1821, and I assume that it has 
tjaep increasing at the some ratio since 
lifl, that it increased from 1810 to 
18J81. 

Since 1821 ?—Ycs. 

You arc of opinion,, that if the census 
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of 1821 was accurate, giving near seven 
millions, the population is now at seven 
millions and a half?—At the very least. 

You have no reason to think that there 
have been causes at work in Ireland, to 
prevent the increase of population going 
on in the same ratio that it has done ?— 
No, I am not aware that there have been 
an y in operation. 

You are not aware that the practice of 
breaking up small farms, and consolida¬ 
ting large tracts, has had the eflfect of ex¬ 
pelling the tenantry from many districts, 
and of course destroying one of the causes 
of multiplication which have been advert¬ 
ed to ?—I know that has been acted upon 
to some extent; but I should not think 
it could have been acted upon to*any such 
extent as to have already produced any 
material change in the habits of the peo¬ 
ple ; they would go to villages, or to some 
other parts of the country. 

Do not you think that, for the three 
years immediately past, that would have 
had the effect of retarding the population ? 
—I do net think it would be felt so soon ; 
it is not easy to change the habits of peo¬ 
ple with respect to population ; such a 
change can only be the late result of a 
long series of continuous impressions. 

Your view of the question would in¬ 
duce you to think that half a million and 
upwards has been added to the popula¬ 
tion of Ireland in the last four years ?—I 
should think so. 

Is it not a matter of familiar and easy 
calculation, after having established the 
fact of a population doubling in a given 
number of years, to be able to ascertain 
the actual increase upon any given num¬ 
ber of people for a given time ?—Unless 
some change takes place in the condition 
of the people to alter the ratio of increase, 
it would lie so. 

Can you state to the Committee, sup¬ 
posing the population doubled in 80 years, 
what is the annual increase upon each 
10,000 persons In a "year ?—No, I can¬ 
not state that t I do not now recollect the 
increase ; but I know that Euler has caU 
culated a table of that sort. 

When you mention a capital of twen¬ 
ty millions as necessary to be paid for 
wages of labour, in order to pay eight- 
pence a-dny to each labourer, in addition 
to what he now receives, you mean that 
amount of capital to be in addition to 
the present capital that is now applicable 
in Ireland to the employment of the peo¬ 
ple ?—Undoubtedly. 

The calculation is made upon the as¬ 
sumption that you are to increase the a- 
mount of daily wages received by each, 
from fourpence to twelvcpence a-dny ?— 
Precisely so. 
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In order that a deficient capital may 
be made into a suflicicnt one to, employ 
a people, must it not increase faster than 
the rate at which the people are increas¬ 
ing ?—Undoubtedly ; if the people and 
the capital continue to march a-breast, or 
to increase in the same ratio, there can 
be no rise of wages. 

From what may be ascertained by ex¬ 
perience in matters of this kind, what is 
the general rule upon this head that is 
laid down by persons acquainted with this 
branch of science, as to the tendency of 
capital to increase faster dr-slower in pro¬ 
portion to the tendency of the people to 
increase ?—The commonly-received opi¬ 
nion if, thdt'the tendency of population 
is always to outrun the m£ans of subsist¬ 
ence, or to increase faster than capital. 

So that in regard to the improvement 
of the people of Ireland, the first difficul¬ 
ty to be overcome is, the general tenden¬ 
cy of the people to increase faster thnn 
the tendeney of capital to increase ?—Un - 
doubtedly. To increase the proportion of 
capital to population; is the grand diffi¬ 
culty to be Overcome in Ireland. 

Until this difficulty is overcome, do you 
see any reasonable prospect of the con¬ 
dition of the people being likely to be im¬ 
proved ?—Not the least; it is quite im¬ 
possible it can be improved, until the ra¬ 
tio of capital to population be increased. 

Arc you of opinion that it is possible 
for the efforts of individual landlords to 
do any thing considerable towards over¬ 
coming this difficulty ?—No; unless the 
landlords were all to co-operate, or a very 
considerable proportion of them to co-ope¬ 
rate, I should think that the isolated ef¬ 
forts of individuals would have very little 
power to increase the ratio of capita I to 
population. 

From ydur experience, what would 
you say would be the effect in securing the 
great object of improving the condition of 
the people,' by currying on public works 
to a great extent ?—It would very much 
depend upon where the capital to carry 
those public works on was brought from. 

You mean, that if it was .collected 
through the country in the shape of taxa¬ 
tion, it would be only transferring capi¬ 
tal from one employment to another ?-— 
If it were collected in Ireland, I should 
think it would be any thing but advan¬ 
tageous for th,e people that it should be 
so employed. 

Suppose it to be transmitted from Eng¬ 
land, do you conceive that any probable 
amount that could be expended in that 
Way would produce any considerable im¬ 
pression upon the state of the people ?— 
I should think, that during the time the 
public works were being made, it might 
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improve the condition of the people in the 
places where they were carried on, if a 
large quantity of capital was remitted 
from England; but after they had been 
made, l should think they would be 
about in the same condition as before. 

Do you think that those measures 
which may contribute to bring English 
capital together, in order to be transferred 
to Ireland, namely, companies for the 
purpose of openihg mines and other works, 
can possibly be carried to such an extent 
as to produce any considerable effect in 
improving the condition of the labouring 
classes in Ireland ?—No ; I do not be¬ 
lieve they ever will produce any percep¬ 
tible improvement. If it were advanta¬ 
geous to take capital to Ireland, it would 
go there without any companies being 
formed for that purpose. 

You think the common principle of 
profit would induce it to go there ?—Cer¬ 
tain! y ; it would be taken there upon the 
same principle that capital would move 
from Yorkshire to Devonshire, if it were 
more advantageous to employ it in the 
latter than in the former. 

Is it your impression, that, taking into 
consideration the great number of people 
to be employed, and the great sum that 
is necessary to give them that employ¬ 
ment, these efforts of joint-stpek compa¬ 
nies are likely to be of any avail ?—It 
would require a very large capital to be 
employed as wages in the first instance, 
to occasion any considerable increase of 
comfort to the la tourers ,• and unless 
those who undertake these works employ 
that capital so advantageously qs to ren¬ 
der it able to reproduce itself, with a 
sufficient profit, after the transference of 
capital from England had ceased, you 
would have no means of continuing the 
employment of the people; and if so, its 
transference, by stimulating population 
in the first instance, and then leaving this 
population unemployed, u ould be rather 
injurious than beneficial to Ireland. 

Assuming the judicious application of 
capital in manufactures, are you of opi¬ 
nion that this system of joint-stock com¬ 
panies is likely to produce an effect, so as 
to alter the condition of the people of 
Ireland for the totter?—If the compa¬ 
nies were to lay out that capital so that 
it would reproduce itself, with as large a 
profit as might be obtained from it in 
any other part of the empire, I should, 
think that its transference to Ireland 
would be advantageous to the people of 
that country. 

Would the extent to which that ad¬ 
vantage could be carried, depend upon 
the^ujount ?—Undoubtedly. 

^ prospect is there, that by the in¬ 


tervention of companies, such a large a- 
mount would to transferred, as would be 
necessary to allow of twenty millions 
being altogether employed in the pay¬ 
ment of wages ?—I do not think there is 
the least prospect thut any sum like that 
could be taken over to Ireland, and laid 
out advantageously by any companies. 

If it falls much short of that sum, in 
point of fact, it can produce no consider¬ 
able impression in changing the con¬ 
dition of the people ?—No; and if the 
companies do not lay it out so as to re¬ 
produce itfeelf, and thus to enable the em¬ 
ployment of the people to be continued, 
its being taken there, to whatever extent 
it goes, will ultimately he injurious to Ire¬ 
land, because it will stimulate the popu¬ 
lation in the first instance, and there will 
be no means afterwards of employing the 
people that will thus be brought into ex¬ 
istence. - 

From past experience of companies of 
that sort, what is the prospect of their 
capital being employed with profit ?—I 
should think the prospect of their laying 
it out with the advantage proposed is 
infinitely faint. 

You are aware that the people in the 
north of Ireland are in a much more nour¬ 
ishing condition than the people in the 
south of Ireland ?—I am aware that the 
people in some parts of the north of Ire¬ 
land are in a much more flourishing con¬ 
dition ; but I understand there are other 
parts in the north of Ireland, where they 
are in as bad a condition as it is possible 
for them to be. 

What arc those parts that you conceive 
to be in the most flourishing condition ? 
—As far,as my information goes, I should 
think the county Down and the environs . 
of Belfast. 

To what do you attribute the greater 
degree of comfort ?—I am inclined to at¬ 
tribute it to the great number of J’ro.sby- 
teridns thnt arc there, and to the totter 
education the people have got, which 
naturally produces greater forethought 
and better habits. 

Do you ascribe none of it to the re¬ 
sult of manufactures and abundant em¬ 
ployment ?—No, I do not think I should 
he warranted in attributing any portion 
of it to that; for if you have the people 
well educated, the introduction of manu¬ 
factures among them may extend the 
means of employment without improving 
their condition. You may have a larger 
population with manufactures than with¬ 
out them, hut I do not know that the 
condition of the people will he better. 

Are you aware whether the population 
is dense in that part of Ireland you speak 
of?—I believe it is dense. 
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f?7Are you apprised that the linen inanu- 
‘ycture prevails in other parts of the north 
if Ireland, besides that you have slated ? 
/—I understand it prevails in Armagh 
t »nd other districts. „ 

| Are you awaie as to the state of those 
’ northern parts of the province of Con- 
naught w here the linen manufacture has 
- mude progress among the people ?—No; 

I am not particularly informed with re¬ 
spect to the state of that province, except 
from what I have read about.it. , - 

In the county of Sligo,, for instance, 
have you ever heard that in that part of 
Ireland the improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the population has been commen¬ 
surate with the increase of manufactures, 
althpugh the population of that country 
is neither by religion nor descent that 
which you consider the most improved P 
I have seen that stated; but not having 
ever been in Ireland, I can say nothing to 
it from personal observation. 

Is it not possible, that in a country so 
populous as some of those northern coun¬ 
ties of Ireland are stated and proved to 
be by the returns, notwithstanding a ma¬ 
nufacture may exist, the condition of the 
lowest description of the people may be 
extremely wretched ?—It is perfectly 
possible that you may have manufactures, 
and a very miserable population. 

The questions related to a manufacture 
which is consistent with agricultural 
habits, you are aware of the manner in 
which the linen manufacture of Ireland is 
carried on ?—-Yes. 

Would not your last answer refer ra¬ 
ther to the accumulation of people in 
manufacturing districts, upon a different 
principle or -practice ?—No ; I consider 
the combination of manufacturing and 
agricultural pursuits to be a proof of the 
barbarism of every country in which it 
exists ; and so fa'r from its being advan¬ 
tageous to the country, I think it is de¬ 
cidedly the reverse. 

l)o you mean advantageous to the state 
of the population, or advantageous to the 
interest of manufactures ?—I mean ad¬ 
vantageous to the general mass of the 
community, chiefly to the' labourers 
themselves. 

Will you be so good as state what is 
your view of that, as aliening the state 
of the population itself, as Separated from 
the manufacturing interest ?—I consider 
that the more labour is subdivided,, the 
greater will be the quantity of produce 
obtained by each individual labourer. 
When you combine in the same family 
the trades of manufacturer and farmer, 
neither the one nor the other can be well 
carried on; and consequently the whole 
people of the country will have a less 
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quantity of commodities to divide among 
them, than if the one set had been ma¬ 
nufacturers, and the other sl*t agricultu¬ 
rists, and had sepamtely carried on their 
operations. 

Do you mean by a greater proportion 
of produce, greater wages ?—I mean 
there will be greater quantity of commo¬ 
dities to all individuals. 

Do you not mean, when you use the 
expression that the labourer would re¬ 
ceive a greater proportion of-the produce 
of labour, that he thereby would have 
better wages ?—.Undoubtedly, he will 
have better wages in every country in 
which labour is most productive. 

Do not you think, that an illustration 
of the principle you have just laid down 
is to be founcf in that part of Scotland 
where, a few years ago, the occupations 
of farmer and manufacturer, or weaver, 
were carried on by the came people ?— 
Yes. I think that the condition of the 
people of Scotland, in those districts where 
they formerly combined a rude species of 
manufacturing with farming occupations, 
and which are now altogether separated, 
has, in consequence, been signally impro¬ 
ved. 

- Is it not the case, that where the 
weaver is also a fanner, he frequently 
pays some proportion of what he earns 
for weaving, in the shape of rerft, and 
thereby gives more for his land than the 
land actually is worth, according to its 
power of yielding agricultural produce ? 
—I believe that is the case in Ireland, 
and some other countries. 

Have you ever read a pamphlet of Dr 
Rogan’s upon the condition of the people 
in the province of Ulster ?—.Yes ; I have 
an extract of a tratt of Dr Rogan’s, w ho 
was employed by the Irish Government 
to enquire, into the state of fever in 
1817, published in 1819, as follows: 
“ Throughout," he says, “ the extensive 
counties of Tyrone, Donegal, and Derry,” 
and in other parts of it be mentions the 
province of Ulster, “ the population is 
only limited by the difficulty of procuring 
food. Owing to the universal adoption 
of the cottier system,, and the custom of 
dividing farms among the sons, on the 
death of the father, the labouring classes 
arq.infinitely more numerous than are re¬ 
quired for the purposes of industry; and, 
under these circumstances, they are en¬ 
gaged in a constant struggle for the bare 
necessaries of life, and never enjoy its 
comforts.” (p. 8-) 

Supposing the absentee landlords of 
Ireland were to return and reside upon 
their estates, is it your opinion that would 
be productive of any decided advantage 
to the lower orders of the people ?■—No, 
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1 am not aware that it would be pioduc- 
tive of any advantage to them, in the 
way of increasing the general and average 
rate of wages all over the country. 

Would not the expenditure of their 
incomes amongst them be productive of 
a great deal of. good ? The income of a 
landlord, when he is an absentee, is real¬ 
ly as much - expended in Ireland as if he 
were living in it. 4 

Will you have the goodness to explain 
that a little further ? When a landlord 1 
becomes an absentee, his rent must be 
remitted to him one way or another ; it 
must he remitted to him either in money 
or m commodities. I suppose it will lie 
conceded, that it cannot continue to be 
remitted to him from Ireland in money, 
there being no money to make the re¬ 
mittance, for if the rents of two or three 
estates were remitted in money, it would 
make u scarcity of money, and raise its 
value, so that its remittance would in¬ 
evitably cease; it is clear, then, that the 
rents of absentees can only be remitted 
in commodities. And this, I think, 
would be the nature of the opciation: 
"hen a landlord has an estate in Ire¬ 
land, and goes to live in London or foil is, 
his agent gets his rent, and goes and 
buys a bill of exchange witli itt now 
this bill of exchange is a draft drawn 
against equivalent commodities that are 
to he exported from Ireland; it is no¬ 
thing more than an order to receive an 
equivalent amount in commodifies which 
must he sent fiom Ireland. The mer¬ 
chants, who get £.10,000, or any other 
sum, from the agent of an absentee land¬ 
lord, go into the Irish market, and buy 
exactly the same amount of commodities 
as the landlord would have bought had 
he been at home; the only difference 
Ifcing, that the landlord would eat them 
and wear them in London or Paris, and 
not in Dublhi, or in his house in Ire¬ 
land. 

Therefore, in proportion to the amount 
of rent remitted, will be the correspond¬ 
ent export of Irish commodities ?—Prc- 
ciscly; if the remittances to absentee 
landlords amount to three millions a-year, 
were the absentee landlords to return 
home to Ireland, the foreign trade of 
Ireland would be diminished to that a- 
mount. 

Would not there be a local effect cre-i 
ated by the residence of Irish gentry now 
absent, that would be very beneficial ?—. 

If the question be confined to particular 
spots, the expenditure of considerable 
sums of money in them may perhaps be 
productive of some advantage to their 
inhabitants; hut' when a landlord goes 
tfSfead, the expenditure of hiq income, 


though not probably productive of a be 1 
vantage to that particular parish, or tiiiis * 
particular part of the country where hi.-, 
estate lies, will certainly he pioportion • 
ally advantageous to some other part of 
the country, inasmuch as the income ■ 
must ail be laid out, in the fust instance, 
on Irish commodities. 

The employment of the people is a 
great object; would not the residence of 
the gentry contribute to the employment 
of the people? If you lay out your re¬ 
venue in labour, you cannot lay it out in 
commodities; if you get £.10,000, and 
lay out £,5,000 in labour, you can of 
course only lay out £.5,000 in commo¬ 
dities. 

Would it not lie much better for the 
peasantry of Ireland, that- a large pro¬ 
portion of revenue should he laid out in 
employing them, than in the purchase of 
commodities in the city of Dublin, many 
of which, perhaps, may have been oi fo¬ 
reign produce? If it is laid out on com¬ 
modities, it will give employment to the 
persons engaged in the production of 
them. 

' If, however, a large proportion of the 
commodities which you consider as the 
means of producing rent, or of producing 
that which is to enable a remittance to be 
made for the payment of rent, are not of 
a nature that employ the poor in their 
production to that extent, are not the 
people prejudiced by the want of em¬ 
ployment ? Yes, if that description of 
commodities that arc alluded to can ex¬ 
ist. This, however, 1 do not believe can 
ever be the case to any extent worth 
mentioning; because the value of almost 
all commodities, whatever they may he, 
is determined by the quantity of labour 
employed in their production, so that 
whatever may be the S|iccies of com¬ 
modities, whether they lie velvet cloaks 
or potatoes, there will be the same quan¬ 
tity of labour employed to produce equi¬ 
valent values of them. 

Supposing that the largest export of 
Ireland was neither in velvet cloaks nor 
potutoes, hut in live cattle, and that a 
considerable proportion of rent, to use 
your own phrase, has been remitted in 
that manner, does not such a mode of 
producing the means of paying rent con¬ 
tribute less to the improvement of the 
poor than any extensive employment of 
them in labour would produce?—To an- 
swer this question, I must know in what, 
had the absentee landlords remained in 
Ireland, would their rents have been 
paid to them, or what would their far- 
mers have raised to obtain the means of 
paying them ; unless the means of pay¬ 
ing rent are changed when the landloi d 
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goes homo, lus 1 evidence can have no 
effect vvhatevci. 

Would not the population of the coun¬ 
try be benefited by the expenditure a- 
mong them of a certain portion of the 
rent which has been remitted ?—N T o; I 
do not see how it could be benefited in- 
the least. If you have a certain value 
laid out against Irish commodities in the 
on®case, you will have a certain value 
laid out against them in the other. The 
cattle are either exported to England, 
or they stay at home; if they are ex¬ 
ported, the landlord will obtain an equi¬ 
valent for them in English commodities; 
if they are not, he will receive an equi¬ 
valent for them in Irish commodities ; so 
that in both cases the landlord lives on 
the cattle, or on the value of the cattle; 
and whether he lives in Ireland or Eng¬ 
land, there is obviously just the very same 
amount of commodities for the people of 
Ireland to subsist upon ; for by the sup¬ 
position which is made, the raising of 
cattle is the most advantageous mode in 
which the farmers can pay their rents. 

Do you conceive the fact, of a certain 
means being used for the payment of 
rent to be in itself an evidence of its being 
the most advantageous means ?—Un¬ 
doubtedly ; it is a point to be determined 
only by those who are interested. 

Do you conceive there can he nothing 
vicious or deficient in the mode of oc¬ 
cupation of property, or in the means 
taken for paying rent, seeing that the 
piinciple of self interest is always sure to 
correct any thing that is vicious ?—I do 
not say that there may be no defect. 
When you come to consider the inode 
of occupying property, you have two 
sets of interests to conciliate, the interest 
of the landlord and the inteiest of the 
tenant; if you merely consider what are 
the best means by which the tenant can 
pay his rent, I think ho is a better judge 
of these than any other individual; but 
when you come to consider the best mode 
of occupying ,t|je land of a country, you 
have to do with two different classes of 
individuals, whose interests may lie differ- ' 
ent, and are not to be confounded- 

Would it result from the principles 
laid down by you, that confining the 
question to those conside. ations which 
have been adverted to, it would be the 
same thing, iu point of fact, to Ireland, 
whether the whole gentry of the country 
were absentees or not, as for as those 
considerations go ?—I think very nearly 
the same thing. If I may be allowed to 
explain, I will state one point in which l 
think there would be a smull difference. 

I think, co far as regards the purchase 
of all sorts of labour, except that of mere 
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menial servants, absentee expenditure is 
never injurious to a country. The only 
injury, as it appears to • me, that ii 
country can ever sustain with reference 
to wealth from absentee expenditure, is, 
that there may be a few menial servants 
thrown out of employment when land¬ 
lords leave the country, unless they take 
their servants along with them ; but to 
whatever extent menials may be thrown 
out of employment, if they have the ef- 
feet to reduce the rate of wages, they 
will increase the rate of profit. In a coun¬ 
try, hoivcver, where absenteeism has been 
so long prevalent as in Ireland, I should 
say that this circumstance cannot have 
any perceptible effect. 

When an agent wishes to remit, sup. 
pose £.1,000 of Jrit?h rent to a landlord 
not resident in the country, and buys a 
bill of exchange in Dublin, has not that 
bill of exchange been actually sold, and 
does it not actually represent at the time 
a previous exportation of Irish produce ? 
—It may not represent a previous expor¬ 
tation of Irish produce; but it will either 
represent a previous or a subsequent ex¬ 
portation. 

Then in every instance, in which a dc- 
mund arises for a bill of exchange to 
remit rents, it is, in point of fact, a de¬ 
mand for expoitation of Irish produce, 
that would not otherwise have existed ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

Then in ^raising that quantity of pro¬ 
duce that is so become necessary, must 
there not be the same quantity of labour 
employed in the whole, ns if the landlord 
resided upon bis own estate, and ex¬ 
pended his income upon it ?—There is 
no reason why the quantity of labour 
should vary. 

A value being remitted equivalent to 
the rent, will not that value find its way 
thrpugh the various operations of occa¬ 
sioning production by the employment of 
the poor, to the extent that the landlord 
himself could employ them if he remain¬ 
ed at home ?—I think so, 

You have stated your view of the ef¬ 
fect of absenteeism, with respect to the 
employment of the poor and the exjien- 
diture of such funds as may he derived 
from the resources of the country, have 
you considered at all the effects of absen¬ 
teeism in other points of view, both mo¬ 
ral and political, other than those con¬ 
nected with* the expenditure of the ca¬ 
pital produced ?—«I have bestowed some 
attention to it in these points of view. 

Will you have the kindness to state 
what your *vicw of it is, as a great moral 
and political question, as applicable to 
Ireland ? From all the information that 
I have been able to obtain from reading 
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books on the state of Ireland, and con. 
versing with such Irish gentlemen as I 
have met with, I should think, that, in a 
moral point of view, Ireland did not lose 
very much by the want of the absentee 
landlords. 

Will you state what has led you to form 
that opinion ?—The statements that I 
have seen in Mr Wakefield's work, and 
in other works on Ireland, and th6 va¬ 
rious conversations I have had. 

The Committee are now speaking^ not 
of the stale of Ireland as it is, but what 
it would be if the persons of property had 
in that country been resident for genera¬ 
tions, as in more fortunate countries has 
been the cast; have not those circum¬ 
stances which lead you to form this opi- 
^nion, arisen a good deal from the state of 
society which has resulted in a great mea¬ 
sure from the absence of the higher class 
of proprietors ?—I should certainly think 
that the chances were, that if the large 
proprietors had lived at home, and not 
let their estates on interminable leases for 
small quit rents, that the country would 
have been improved by their residence ; 
hut I found this opinion on political 
grounds, and not on those about wealth. 

Have not the circumstances to which 
you have alluded, as marking (he charac¬ 
ter of society, which induce you to think 
that the residence of an Irish gentleman 
amongst his tenantry is not likely to he 
attended by any good mora^cflect, in a 
great degree resulted from the state of so¬ 
ciety which has been formed in conse¬ 
quence of the absence of the real proprie¬ 
tors of the soil?—It may have in some 
small degree resulted from that, but tfie 
actual state of society in Ireland has, I 
think, resulted iguch. more from other 
causes. 

Wlmt are those other causes ?—I should 
think it had resulted more from political 
causes than any thing else. The great 
proprietors of the soil of Ireland have 
been Protestants, and have been imbued 
with all the prejudices of the Protestant 
sect against the great majority of the peo¬ 
ple who live upon their estates, and, in 
fact, against the great majority of the 
people of the country ; and having those 
prejudices, I think Ireland has not, upon 
the whole, lost a great deal by their non¬ 
residence. 

What class of proprietors do you be¬ 
lieve has in general usurped*or occupied 
the places of those who would have been 
the natural chiefs of society ?•—1 think 
I .ord, Clare stales, in his speech on the 
in, (I forget the precise words), that a 

large proportion of Ireland, about 
sixths of the country, had been con¬ 
stated in the course of the century end- 
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ing with the reign of William the Third ; 
and, pf course, if that confiscation had not 
taken place, the great bulk of the proper¬ 
ty would have been in the hands of the 
descendants of those whose estates were 
confiscated. Had the majority of the 
landlords been Catholics, I should think 
they would have treated their tenants and 
the lower people better than Protestant 
landlords could he supposed to do. • 

In liking to the causes of the prospe¬ 
rity at countries, in what degree has, what 
Is generally called the landed interest, 
contributed to it?—It would be very dif¬ 
ficult to Answer that question with preci¬ 
sion ; I think, however, that almost all 
great improvements in every country 
have originated among merchants and 
manufacturers. 

In respect to capital, and the influence 
of capital in extending industry, and em¬ 
ploying the people, and making that pro¬ 
fit which leads to the general wealth of 
a country, what would you 6ay has been 
the usual process by which countries have 
changed from a state of poverty to a state 
of wealth and civilization ?—I should say 
that the history of Europe proves that the 
progress of countries in wealth and civi¬ 
lization has been more promoted by the 
accumulation of capital made by manu¬ 
facturers and merchants, and by their skill 
and enterprise, than by the same quali¬ 
ties on the part of the landlords. 

Adverting to what you stated sonic 
time ago, supposing that capital was to 
be drawn from England, and ndvanta- 
geously employed in Ireland, in manufac¬ 
tures, would it not result from the answer 
you have just given, that it would contri¬ 
bute greatly to the improvement of Ireland ? 
—If it can be advantageously employed 
in Ireland, it will go .there without any 
legislative measures being necessary to 
force it; and if not, it had better remain 
out of it. 

Supposing it should go there without 
any forcing measures, hut from natural 
causes, and to be advantageously employ¬ 
ed, would it not greatly increase the com¬ 
fort and happiness of the people ?—Un¬ 
questionably ; if it goes there from natu¬ 
ral causes, without being forced, and goes 
in any considerable quantity. 

Without attempting to force it, would 
it not he wise in the Legislature to give 
every facility and encouragement in their 
power to the tendency of capital to go 
there ?—It would be wise in them to give 
every facility, (not every encouragement), 
by removing all obstacles standing in the 
way of its natural transfer. 

In your opinion, may not the want of 
security contribute to obstruct that accu¬ 
mulation of capital in Ireland ?—A think 
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that is one of the most powerful causes 
that prevent the transfer of capital from 
England to Ireland. , 

Does any instance occur in other coun¬ 
tries of capital having accumulated to a 
great extent, where the principle of secu¬ 
rity of property was not fully established ? 
—There is no instance, I believe, in the 
history of the world, in which capital has 
been accumulated to any extent, in any 
country in which there was not a very 
consideiable degree of security of'prpper- 
ty, and every additional degree of insecu¬ 
rity that has occurred, has had a uniform 
tendency to diminish the amount of ca¬ 
pital. 

Then any legislative measures that 
« ould contribute directly to render more 
perfect the security of property in Ireland, 
must naturally be essential, not' only to 
the great object of obtaining capital, but 
consequently to increase the employment 
of the people ?--Yes; every thing that 
can be done to increase the security of 
property, either in Ireland or any other 
country, must be in the last degree ad¬ 
vantageous, and especially in a country 
in the condition of Ireland. 

Judging from what you have had an 
opportunity of hearing and seeing with 
respect to Ireland, is it your opinion that 
the statp of the laws that affect the dif¬ 
ferent religious classes in that country, 
contributes to prevent the security of pro¬ 
perty being as perfect as it might be ?— 
Yes j I should think these laws might be 
varied so as very much to increase the 
security of property. 

It must be an obvious proposition, that 
the unsettled state of a great political 
question must, detract from that security 
which would be an inducement to capi¬ 
talists to invest property in that country ? 
—Most undoubtedly. 

Under the circumstances of Ireland, 
taking into consideration the probable in¬ 
crease of the people, and the probable in¬ 
crease of capital, -is it your opinion that 
capital is likely to reach that amount that 
will be sufficient to give due employment 
to the people ?—No; unless some change 
takes place in the political condition of 
Ireland, or in the management of landed 
property in it; I see no reason whatever 
to suppose that the condition of the peo¬ 
ple will ever be in the least degree im¬ 
proved. 

Then it is necessary, in your opinion, 
in order to produce a proper ratio of ca¬ 
pital to population, that besides doing 
every thing that can be done to increase 
capital, such measures ought to be adopts 
ed as would contribute to retard thg pre¬ 
sent progress of population in that coun- 
fry ?—I think if any measures could be 


adopted to slacken the ratio of the progress 
of population, they would be advanta¬ 
geous to the community. 

Looking to what may be considered to 
be the causes of the great increase of po¬ 
pulation in Ireland, cart you suggest any 
measures that would in any degree con¬ 
tribute to retard that progress ?—I should 
think that the abolition, if it can beaboliah- 
ed, of the practice of sub-letting, without 
the consent of the landlord, would, by les¬ 
sening the facilities for obtaining small 
patches of land, have a tendency to dimi¬ 
nish theratioof the progress of population; 

I should also think that the taking away 
every artificial or political inducement 
from the landlords to multiply their ten¬ 
ants, and to subdivide their farms, would, 
so far os it went, be extremely advanta¬ 
geous ; and it appears to me, that the =- 
establishment of schools wherein you had 
a proper system of education, and where¬ 
in you taught the children of the poor 
what are the circumstances on which their 
condition In life must ever depend, and 
impressed upon them the necessity of 
trusting to themselves, and not to others, 
for their comforts and enjoyments, would 
effect a material change in the habits of 
the people; and if you were to make a 
system of emigration, carried on by go¬ 
vernment come in aid of those measures, 
it would also operate beneficially. 

You have alluded to the system of sub¬ 
letting ; are you aware of the law of land¬ 
lord and tenant in Ireland ?—-I under¬ 
stand, speaking generally, that it is the 
same as the English law. . 

, Are you aware of the practice of the 
sub-letting, to the extent to which it pre¬ 
vails in Ireland ?—I am only aware of it 
6o far as I have read books, and read the 
evidence given by some gentlemen here¬ 
upon that subject. 

You are aware, of course, that the very 
circumstance of the sub-letting, and the 
multiplication of the number of tenants, 
as well as the impoverished circumstances 
of those who hold lands, makes the en¬ 
forcing of covenants, such' as prevail in 
this country with respect to sub-letting, 
very difficult in Ireland ?—Yes, I am a- 
ware that is the case. 

Do you not believe that a great part of 
the mischief, which you state in your opi¬ 
nion to exist in Ireland with respect to 
the management of property, particular¬ 
ly, in this sub-letting, and the consequent 
multiplication of tenures, has resulted 
from the proprietor of the soil being in 
most instances, or in many instances, an 
absentee, ahd the management of the 
property having been devolved upon those 
who have not so great an interest in its 
permanent administration?—! think it 
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results more from the bad system or law, 
and its administration, than from the cir¬ 
cumstance of the landlords being absen¬ 
tees. The landlords who have been ab¬ 
sentees have generally resided in Eng¬ 
land, where they must have seen a much 
better system of things practised than 
ever was practised in Ireland ; and if they 
were not altogether insensible to expe¬ 
rience, they would be struck with the ad¬ 
vantage of this state of things, and would 
be more inclined to introduce it into Ire¬ 
land, than they could have been if they 
had lived at home. The existing Irish 
system seems n> have continued from the 
time of Sir John Davies downwards. 

The absentee proprietor having leased 
his land for a long term of years, has no 
longer the management or administration 
of it; then if the mal-administration of 
the property arise from its being in the 
hands of those who have not a permanent 
interest in its being properly administered, 
do you not conceive that many of those 
mischiefs are in fact the result of the ab¬ 
sentee system ?—1 do not knotv that the 
letting farms on interminable leases was 
occasioned by the absentee system; and, 
besides, the person -who gets an inter¬ 
minable lease is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses the proprietor of the soil; he is the 
landlord ; and if he is not non-resident, 
you cannot say the landlord is non-resi¬ 
dent. A person who gets £.2000 a-year 
of quit rents from an estate that is worth 
£.10,000 a-year, I do not consider as its 
proprietor, but I consider the holder of 
the lease as the proprietor. 

Is that a large class of absentees from . 
Ireland ?—I believe it is. 


Do not you believe a much larger class 
is that of those whose estates are not 
leased interminably, though leased for a 
longer period than is the practice of leas¬ 
ing estates in this country ?—-I should 
say, that the circumstance of these per- 
sons living in England must make them 
more aw are of a better mode of managing 
land than they could have bceft if they 
had lived in Ireland. If they have the 
power of managing their estates, I should 
therefore think they would manage them 
better, from having lived in England 
than having lived in Ireland: 1 believe 
the best managed estates in Ireland are 
those that belong to absentee English 
landlords. 

If the absentee proprieUjrJfhs leased 
his estate, as has been thecjeneral prac¬ 
tice in Ireland, on leases for lives on a. 
term, for instance, of three lives or more, 
hut not interminably, and the administra¬ 
tion of his property has, by that means, 


, passed out of his own hands, must not 
' piany of the mischiefs of sub-letting, and 
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othcis which have been referred to by 
you, be ascribed to his having become an 
absentee, um^havlng leased his propelty 
in that manner ?—That would entirely 
depend upon the nature of the covenants 
in the lease that this landlord had granted 
to the persons who were to be his tenants; 
if he had let his estate without any cove¬ 
nants, binding his tenants to any parti¬ 
cular mode of cultivating it, they would 
equally be able to follow their own judg¬ 
ment in the management of that estate, 
whether he had lived in Ireland or Eng¬ 
land; if he does put covenants in his 
lease, then if the system of law in Ire¬ 
land be worth any thing, he can enforce 
those covenants wherever he lives. 

Are you aware that it has been the prac¬ 
tice, in fact, till within late years, for 
estates to be let to persons called middle¬ 
men, who have become the lessees of 
very large tracts of extensive estates, and 
have had committed to them the whole 
administration of the property, by be¬ 
coming lessees under the property ?—I 
am aware of that. 

Do you believe it has ever been the 
usage for any landlord, letting a whole 
estate in that manner, to provide, by 
covenants, for the mode of cultivation ?— 

I am not aware whether the fact has or 
has not been so ; but if the landlords do 
not insert covenants in their leases, or if 
the law of the country be inadequate to 
enforce them, you cannot ascribe that to 
the circumstance of their being absen¬ 
tees. If a man were to let me a farm 
without any covenant in the lease, I 
should manage it just as I pleased, whe¬ 
ther he lived in the next house, or a 
thousand miles off. 

If the inducement to let land in that 
way is to have one responsible tenant, in¬ 
stead of dealing directly with the whole 
of the population, is not every misman¬ 
agement that results from such a mode of 
letting to be ascribed to the landlord be¬ 
ing an absentee ?—-No ; if the landlord 
staid at home, and chose himself to take 
the trouble of over-seeing nil his inferior 
tenants and looking after them, then of 
course that would avoid the necessity of 
having middlemen; but if he does not do 
that, and lets his estate to a middleman 
without putting any covenants in his 
lease, then he cannot turn round and ex¬ 
claim against the middleman for putting 
his estate into a fold state, when he had 
the idcans of preventing that in his own 
hand, 

Is not absenteeism the cause of the 
middlemen system T —1 do not think it is 
absenteeism that the cause of it; I 
think it originated in the dill lenity of 
finding tenants possessed of capital su/fi- 
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ciont fur the wot king of lurge tracts of 
land, and the disinclination which every 
gentleman must have, to go and supervise 
the piocccdings of a parcel of small occu¬ 
piers. I have no idea you would dimin¬ 
ish the number of middlemen materially, 
though you had no absentees. 

Would it be possible for an absentee to 
deal, diiectly or individually, with' his 
tenantry, if he had not the means afford¬ 
ed him of letting large tracts tg one per¬ 
son, that was responsible to him ?—He 
might deal with them through thb inter¬ 
vention of an agent. If he does not chuse 
to employ a middleman, he can employ 
an agent; and it is only because he finds 
that middlemen are more advantageous 
than agents, that he resorts to them in 
preference. 

tMay not what he may deem most ad¬ 
vantageous to himself, in its operation, 
entail very great misery upon the popula¬ 
tion ?—Whatever may be its effect on 
the population, I do not see that the rfr- 
cumsymce of his living at home would 
change it. 

If he lived at home, would he not rather 
employ an agent than a middleman, 
which agent would lake the trouble of 
superintending, being responsible to him, 
and residing upon the spot?—I can see 
no cause why, if he is an absentee, he 
should not employ an agent just as well 
as being resident. 

Is not there a degree of trust and con¬ 
fidence required in the employment of an 
agent, which an .absent landlord would 
not so readily repose as a resident one ?— 
There is a great degree of trust reposed 
in the employment of a middleman; 1 
should think, fully as much as in 
the employment of an agent. If you 
let your estate to a middleman, and he 
gets the rents levied from the small 
tenants, and then happens to become 
bankrupt, you will be exposed to as much 
loss as yoti would be had your agent 
chosen not to remit your tents. 

In the case of a middleman, the mid¬ 
dleman has a decided and positive inte¬ 
rest, and the interest of the middleman 
and the interest of the landlord may be 
the same, whereas the agent has no In¬ 
terest ?—I think every agent has a very 
great interest in properly managing the 
estate entrusted to his care. 

He has not the satpe interest as. the 
landlord ?—I think the agent would have 
as much interest to behave well as ths' 
middleman. 

The interest the middleman would 
have to behave in a irust-worthy manner 
will depend upon the bargain he made 
for the rent of his land ?—It would be 
like the Interest of any other occupier of 


land, to hold that land so as to make the 
greatest possible quantity ofprofi tout of it. 

And therefore he may have an interest 
materially conflicting with the interest of 
the person who has a more permanent 
possession in it?—Yes; but then the 
landlord may employ an agent. 

But if the tub-letting, and the conse¬ 
quent multiplication of tenants, were be¬ 
neficial to him who had only a transitory 
possession, would not the encouragement 
of such a system be prejudicial to the 
landlord who had the permanent right and 
the reversionary interest ?—»I think it 
would; but then if the landlord lets the 
farm to a middleman, knowing that sys¬ 
tem may be acted upon, and does not 
take the trouble to put a clause into the 
lease to prevent it, he’has no right to com- # 
plain of the middleman; and if the land¬ 
lord is so very stupid as that, you cannot 
suppose ihc condition of the estate would 
be improved by his living upon it. 

Besides this practice of sub-letting, are 
you aware that there is a practice of di¬ 
viding land by will amongst the children 
of tenants ?—Yes. 

Under such circumstances, the effect 
being to increase the number of people so 
much, are you of opinion that it would be 
desirable to interfere, by altering the law. 
so as to put an effectual stop to this com¬ 
mon practice of sub-letting and dividing 
by will amongst the children oftenants?— 
Yes, I am decidedly of opinion it would 
be most advantageous to make leases, real 
property; and to make them descend only 
to the heirs at law of the person who took 
the lease, to the exclusion of all other 
individuals whatever. 

Taking it for granted that the powers 
of landlords arc now deficient in prevent¬ 
ing the sub-letting of farms, would you 
propose that sufficient power should be 
given to them to put a stop to the prac¬ 
tice?— Undoubtedly; I should think the 
granting of such pow^r would be highly 
advantageous to Ireland. 

Do you think that measures of this 
description would have any considerable 
effect in checking the progress of popular 
tion ?—Yes'; I have no doubt they would 
have a very powerful effect; I beKeve the 
extraordinary increase in the population 
of Ireland has beert chjefly promoted by 
the facility with which they have obtain¬ 
ed small patches of land, and by the cir¬ 
cumstance of an occupier being allowed 
to divide his farm equally amongst his 
children in the event of his death. 

Do you attribute much of it to the.ha¬ 
bit of early marriage ?—Yes, some; but 
fhaUwbit of, early marriage has grown 
out of the circumstance of the means of 
subsistence being easily obtained ; if the 
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means of subsistence had been as difficult 
to obtain in Ireland as in England, you 
would have had the same habit of late 
marriage. 

Do you attribute it all to {he practice 
of voting out of so low a qualification as 
a 4-Os. freehold in Ireland ?—From all I 
have been able to learn upon the subject, 

I think that the way in which 40s. free¬ 
holds have been created in Ireland since 
1792, has had a very great effect in in¬ 
creasing the population, and in causing 
the misery of the country. 

You have stated, among other matters 
that would tend to improve the condition 
of the lower classes in Ireland, the estab¬ 
lishment of schools upon a good princi¬ 
ple, and emigration ; will you have the 
goodness to state to the Committee to 
what extent you think emigration could be 
employed, and how it could be most be¬ 
neficially encouraged ?—It would be im¬ 
possible io state the extent to which it 
might be carried, without knowing what 
sum Government would be willing to lay 
out in defraying the expenses of carrying 
it on, but I shyuld conceive it might be 
carried on to a very great extent; and if 
it were combined with those plans previ¬ 
ously stated, for preventing the splitting 
of farms, and giving the landlords more 
power over their estates, and with a plan 
for disfranchising the 40s. freeholders, 
and taking away all temptation to mul¬ 
tiply the people in that way, the va¬ 
cuum you might create by emigration 
would not be filled up, and you would 
undoubtedly improve the condition of the 
people; but the expenditure of money on 
emigration by itself would be entailing 
an useless expense upon the country. It 
is a measure which would be useful only 
when combined with such other measures 
as might have an effect to prevent the. 
vacuum that it might cause in the popu¬ 
lation from being filled up. 

Besides those direct measures that may 
contribute to check the progress of popu¬ 
lation, might not the principle.of moral 
restraint be introduced in Ireland, by 
adopting proper measures to cultivate it ? 
-—Yes; by introducing a good system of 
education, and explaining to the children 
of the poor the principles which deter¬ 
mine the extent to which they shall be 
able to command the necessaries and con¬ 
veniences of life, you would improve their 
habits. 

Have you looked to its elevating their 

? ftinds, and making them have .a .higher 
feeling of self-respect P—It would partly 
operate in that way; and it would, by 
making them clearly aware of the pluses 
of their poverty, enable them to'guard 
against them. 


Do you look to its removing habits of 
improvidence, with respect to early mar¬ 
riage ?—Undoubtedly it would tend to 
check those habits. 

Are you of opinion that a reform of 
this description might be carried to any 
considerable extent, so'as to produce con¬ 
sequences of valuable operation over the 
whole people ?—I am quite convinced, 
that by establishing a universal system of 
instruction, or by establishing parish 
schools in such a way as that there should 
be no great class of people prevented from 
attending them by any religious scruples, 
you might introduce into those schools 
books teaching the plain and elementary 
principles about population and wages, in. 
sttch a w ay as that they would be readily 
enough understood by the children there. 

You would teach them that their con¬ 
dition depended upon the wages they 
could earn, and that those wages depend¬ 
ed upon the proportion which their num¬ 
bers bore to the numbers that were in de¬ 
mand, to be employed ?—To he sure, I - 
would shew them that clearly. 

In other words, do you mean that you 
would introduce into those parochial 
schools, books containing the elementary 
principles of political economy ?—Not 
the elementary principles of political eco¬ 
nomy, but merely the elementary prin¬ 
ciples which shew how wages .arc deter¬ 
mined, or on what the condition of the 
poor must depend. 

Do you think the poor would compre¬ 
hend them ?—I do not think they would 
be nearly so difficult to understand, as 
many books that are very commonly 
taught in the Scotch parish schools. 

What books do you allude to, as being 
used in the Scotch schools ?—I allude to 
those books teaching what are called 
Practical Mathematics; os land-surveying 
and mensuration, trigonometry, and so 
forth; I conceive those to be more dif¬ 
ficult to understand,' than the principles 
that govern the rate of w'ages. 

Do you conceive that those hooks are 
studied generally by the children of the 
poor in Scotland, that attend those 
schools, or only by those who intend to 
make a practical use of them ?—-They 
are not very generally studied ; but thos'e 
that study them, find very little difficulty 
in comprehending them; and I should 
think they are more difficult to understand 
than books containing the elementary 
principles of wages might he made. 

Your opinion is,' that, as you find in 
Scotland the children able to comprehend 
those books of practical mathematics, 
they would be equally well able to com¬ 
prehend the books you have suggested, 
relating to the doctrine of wages?—I 
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have not the least doubt they could com¬ 
prehend than. 

Have the political circumstances under 
which the lower orders of a people live 
any considerable influence, in your opi¬ 
nion, in formin'' that habit of mind that 
keeps them in a depressed state ?—V es, 

I think they have; I think that the po¬ 
litical circumstances under which the 
mass of the Irish population are placed, 
have a very strong tendency to keep them 
in a degraded situation. 

Do you conceive that it operates sp as 
to discourage that natural effort tl>at 
every man is disposed to make, to better ’ 
his condition ?—I conceive that the po- 
litical situation of the great body of the 
Irish poor has a teiylency to degrade 
them in their own estimation, and to ren¬ 
der them inclined to put up with a less 
standard of comfort than they would be 
disposed to put up with, were they in a 
higher political condition. 

If their political condition was so al¬ 
tered as to take away that sort of debase- 
meat of mind which may be supposed to 
exist at present, do you calculate upon 
any very general advantage being dcriv- 
ed from it ?—Yes, I think it would have 
a very considerable tendency to elevate 
the opinions of the lower classes as to 
what was necessary to their comfortable 
existence; and that, if combined with the 
other measures I have been alluding to, 
it would have a very powerful influence 
indeed. 

Has not the political condition of the 
people, as to the enjoyment of civil rights, 
a considerable influence in leading the 
labouring class to make n bad use, or a 
good use, of the opportunities that they 
may have of acquiring higher wages?— 
Every thing that tends to degrade a man 
in his own estimation has a tendency to 
prevent him from rising in the world; 
and every thing that tends to make him 
believe that he is prevented from rising 
in the world, has a tendency to make 
him less industrious than lie' otherwise 
would be, and less,provident. 

Supposing the demand for labour was 
to increase in Ireland, so that a higher 
rate of wages was given for it, is it not pro¬ 
bable that those wages would lie expend¬ 
ed, under the existing political circum¬ 
stances of Ireland, rather in gratifying 
passions than in increasing the comforts 
of the people that receive them ?—If the 
rise of wages was gradual and permanent, 
and the security of property sufficient, 
which can hardly be the case under the ex¬ 
isting political circumstances of the coun¬ 
try, I should think it would, at no distant 
period, rathbr go to increase their cojnforts 
and improve the condition of their faini- 
voi.. xvu. 


lies, than bo spent in any sort of dissipa¬ 
tion. 

Would not that application of the 
higher wages be much forwarded by 
raising the.temper of their feelings, by 
elevating them in .their politic.il condi¬ 
tion ?—Undoubtedly it would. 

Then any measures that would take 
away the feeling of inferiority among the 
great mass of the people, would contri¬ 
bute, in your opinion, to produce that 
reformed habit amongst them, that would 
lead’ them to take advantage of any op¬ 
portunities they might have to turn their 
time to a proper account ?—Yes, I think 
that any thing that would tend to lessen 
any feeling of debasement or degrada¬ 
tion would have a tendency to elevate 
them, and to improve their habits gene¬ 
rally, and to make them aspire to a higher 
situation in life. * 

And to render that common principle 
amongst mnnkind more actiic in Ireland, 
of each individual attempting to better 
his condition ?—More active among them 
than if they cotitinuc under the circum¬ 
stances that have been described. 

Have you ever considered whether the 
introduction of poor laws in Ireland would # 
be beneficial ?-r-I have attended to the 
subject generally. 

Under the circumstances of the people 
of that country, do you think it could lie 
productive of any advantage to them ?— 

It would lie productive of immediate ad¬ 
vantage to them, that I think Is quite 
plain ; but that it would be productive 
of ultimate ruin, I think is also quite 
ccrta.in. , 

Supposing the principle of compulsory 
relief v introduced as it exists in England, 
what would you contemplate as the pro¬ 
bable operation of it, with regard to the 
number of persons that would apply to 
be relieved, and as the general conse¬ 
quences of it ?—I should contemplate, 
as the ultimate result of the introduction 
of a compulsory provision tor the poor in 
a country like Ireland, that if you w ere 
to allow all the present causes of degra¬ 
dation, and of excessive increase of num¬ 
bers to continue to exist, and to introduce 
that system, -that in th very few years it 
■would eat up and destroy the whole ca¬ 
pital of the country; that it would in¬ 
crease the population very much in the 
Interim* and that it would, after de¬ 
stroying, the whole capital of the country, 
fill.it with an infinitely greater number of 
beggars than arc ‘now in it. 

oh it your opinion, that it would oper¬ 
ate flircctly to encourage still more the 
. increase of the population ? Moat cer¬ 
tainly. ' 

, if, instead of putting it upon the Eng- 

* Hr - 
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lish system, the compulsory provi-ion habit of living upon ?—It would be very 
were confined only to the relief of the difficult to determine that upon any go- 
aged and infirm, would it necessarily neral principle; it depends so much on 
tend to increase the population, and might different circumstances, as applied to 
it not lie a great relief to the .poor ?— It different countries. I should think that 
would tend much less to increase the po- where the mass of the inhabitants are 
pulation when thus limited, than if it involved in a state of political degrada- 
were introduced generally as a means of tion, or where very heavy taxes press on 
providing for all that coulcl not find cm- the principal comforts and convcniencies 
ployment; hut even in the case that is of life, that arc usually in demand by 
supposed, I should think it would tend labourers, there would I>c a strong ten- 
to increase the population, because, as dency, unless there was a very extraor- 
matters now stand, a man, if he has any dinary demand for laliour, to reduce the 
forethought, at all, sees, that unless he labourers to. the lowest species of food, 
provides some small sum against sick- Are there facts to be got at to explain 
ness and old age, he must be left quite the progress by which the people of Eng- 
dcstitute; and if the State provides for land have come to the habit of eating 
him, you take away that motive from white wheaten bread ?—I do not know 
him to be industrious. that the history of the poor of England 

What is the effect of the labouring could be very well made out in all re- 
.class in Ireland being principally fed on spects; but l believe that in England 
potatoes, on their wages ?-—The wages there have lieen many clogs interposed to 
of labour in every country are princi- the progress of population; the law of 
pally regulated by the sort of food that settlement, by throwing difficulties in the 
the people live on ; if they live on wheat- way of obtaining a residence, lias tended 
en bread, their wages will be chiefly re- greatly to counteract the increase of po. 
gulntcd by the price of wheat; if they pulation : a law was also enacted in the . 
live upon potatoes, they w ill lie chiefly reign of Queen Elizabeth, that prevented 
/egulated by the price of potatoes; and, any cottage being erected, except w ith .. 
therefore, in Ireland, where they feed certain number of acres of land being at- 
on potatoes, wages must be very low, as tachcd to it; and in addition, the jico- 
compared with those countries where pie of England have had great jiolitical 
they feed on wheat. . privileges, they have been of the same 

Can a workman, whose wages arc religious faith as their rulers, and have 
chiefly regulated hy the price of potatoes, been tolerably well educated, so that 
resort to any other article in the event their tone of feeling has been laised in- 
of theit becoming deficient ?—He cannot finitely higher than that of the people of 
resort to any sort of food that is dearer Ireland: putting nil these things, and 
than potatoes ; and as every other species many more that might bt mentioned to¬ 
ol food that is cultivated in Europe is getber, one is not at all surprised that 
dearer than potatoes, I do not see how. they are vastly more prosperous than the 
lie can resort to any other. people of Ireland. 

Is it the lowest possible class of food ?— Then the effect of all those circumstan- 

It is the lowest that has hitherto been ccs is to increase the real wages they 1 up¬ 
raised in Europe. ceive, and thereby to enable them to live 

Then, in case qf any great deficiency in in a very superior condition to the peo- 
the potatoc crop occurring in consequence plo of other countries ?—Their effect is 
of a bad season, what is the probable to increase the quantity of necessaries and 
effect that it would produce under the . convcniencies that they obtain, 
present circumstances of the very great Have you taken into consideration 
population of Ireland ?—-Inasmuch as - what might be the probable effect of the 
the population could rcsof-t to no other extension of agricultural capital in Ire- 
species of food, the probability, or rather land, in retarding the progress of |tnpu- 
one should say, the certainty is, that if latkm ?—*1 think that the increase of 
the deficiency were very considerable, the agricultural capital in Ireland would give 
population would be reduced to a state the opportunity and the means of con- 
of absolute famine. * ■ sol idating farms, where landlords wer6 

Of course that danger is now-greater disposed to avail themselves of them, 
than it has been at any former period, jn Would it not be a matter of more ml- 
consequence of the great increase of the vantage to the farmer, supposing, ihai 
people ?—Undoubtedly, the danger "of he had the jiowcr of underletting, to 
famine is greatly increased. * farm the land in preference to underlet - 

Can you explain what are the cjrcutn- ,,ting it ?—I should think, that if the 
stances that lead a jieople to ttdopt );he faitner. had abundance of capital, so a. 
particul.tr kind of footl they form ,'the. to be able to work his fartn.mHhe mo* l 
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advantageous w.iy, it would be better for 
bun not to underlet it; because, If he 
lessen the extent of his farm, he would 
not lie able to work it in Ihe most ad* 
vanlogcous way. 

Has any thing occurred in Scotland, 
that illustrates the operation of the in¬ 
crease of agricultural capital in a coun¬ 
try ?—The size of farms in Scotland has 
increased precisely in proportion to the 
increase of the wealth of the country: 
but then there lias been no principle in 
Scotland that went to counteract that 
natural tendency to increase farms. When 
two or three small Scotch farms arc con¬ 
solidated into one, they never can be 
again divided, except by the consent of 
the landlord; whereas, in a country 
where leases are made personal property, 
and assignable,, n farm may be, and in 
\ fact very frequently is, divided into as 
many portions as the farmer has chil¬ 
dren ; so that you have no security, 
whether it shall continue consolidated or 
not. 

At a former period, were not the 
vallies in the Highlands much more po¬ 
pulous than they arc at present ?-—I 
believe they were. ( 

Has the system of letting farms had 
any great ell'eet in producing a change, 
with rcsjiect to that population ?—-Ac¬ 
cording as capital has been increased in 
Scotland, or according to the increase of 
the capital that has been devoted to 
agricultural purposes, small farms have 
been consolidated, and the people have 
been driven to villages and towns; and 
there can he no doubt, that the condition 
of the country has been prodigiously im¬ 
proved in consequence. 

By comparing the former population 
returns of the Highland counties of 
Scotland, with what they were last lime 
the census wa3 taken, does any great di¬ 
minution appear ?—No; the jropulation 
is generally increased, upon an average 
of the country. 

But ttic population of the vallies you 
think is diminished ?—I think the po¬ 
pulation of most of the vallies is dimi¬ 
nished. 

In point of fact, were not a great 
number of the small tenants turned out 
from their old occupations, throughout 
the whole ' of the Highlands ?—Yes, 
throughout the greater portion of the 
llighlands; but then the villages have 
increased, and'there lias been a great, in¬ 
crease of wealth throughout the Whale * 
country. . 

Arc those villages new villages, or' old 
ones ?—Some are new; and others, that 
are old, huve been augmented. 

-Has ft no; been the wish of must of 
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the Highland proprietors, who have 
changed the stale of their occupations, to 
establish towns and villagcspipon fishing 
stations, and to encourage their tenants 
to remove to them ?—I believe it has. 

Have you any apprehensions of any 
bad cfleets arising from a great number 
of Irish labourers coming over to Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, to look for employ¬ 
ment, and settle themselves ?— Yes, I 
h3Vc very serious apprehensions, in so 
fur as respects the injurious operation of 
their competition upon the stale of Bri¬ 
tish labourers. 

Are you able to communicate to the 
Committee any facts respecting the emi¬ 
gration of Irish labourers into Scotland 't 
.-—Yes. According to the last census, 
there were about 2.5,000 natives of Ire¬ 
land in Glasgow; and they operate in¬ 
juriously upon the British labourers in 
two ’"ays: fust, they operate to l educe 
their wages by the inci eased numljcr of 
the labourers brought into market, and 
the greater competition there is for em¬ 
ployment ; and, second., they operate in 
another way, by the example they set to 
the English and Scotch lubouren, ; they 
consent to live on an infinitely lower 
standard of wages than they have been 
accustomed to; so that they teach them 
that it is possible for people to exist, 
and be tolerably comfortable, so fur at 
least as animal spirits go, upon a much 
lower scale of wages. 

.Has this taken place considerably in 
the west of Scotland ?—It has taken place 
to a great extent in the west of Scotland. 
I do not know that any such serious mis¬ 
chief ever was inflicted on the west of 
Scotland, as has been done to it by the 
Irish labourers that have come over with¬ 
in the last ten or fifteen years. ' 

Are you apprehensive that the Irish 
labourers have been induced to come to 
England, on account of the provision 
made for persons by the poor laws ?—I 
should think that would be an additional 
inducement to them to come. 

Supposing the pppulation to go on in¬ 
creasing, in the way it seems likely to do, 
do you think it probable that the habit of 
emigration from Ireland into Britain will 
increase considerably. ?—-I think the habit 
of emigration from Ireland into Great 
Britain has no tendency whatever to 
lower the amount of population' in Ire- 
, land it merely stimulates the principle 
Of Imputation there, by making an addi¬ 
tional putlct-for the inhabitants. 

If the population goes on .increasing, at 
the rate at which it seems to go on, will 
ndt Grcat Britain be the natural outlet for 
the-surplus of it to come to ?— Most cer¬ 
tainly. If you establish a perfectly; easy 
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communication between the two coun¬ 
tries, you must lay your account with 
having the inhabitants of the one brought 
down, and those of (he other raised to a 
common standard. 

Then in proportion as the present im¬ 
pediments which exist, arising from pre¬ 
judice or other causes, are removed, it is 
probable that mjtch greater numbers will 
come over to Great Britain than as vet 
have come over ?—I should consider, that 
according as the knowledge spreads in 
Ireland, of th > state of the people of Eng-- 
land and Scotland, compared to their own 
slate, the emigrations will proportionately 
augment. 

What may be taken as the average of 
daily wages of labour in England at pre-. 
sent P—Without being very particularly 
informed on the subject, I should say 
from twentypencc to two shillings a-day. 

How can you account for the Irish be¬ 
ing satisfied to live at home and earn 
only fourpence a-day, and not come over 
to England, where wages are so much 
higher ?—There is a natural aversion, in¬ 
herent in mankind, from leaving the 
place of their birth 5 and there is a con¬ 
siderable dilficulty for a man that has only 
fourpence n-day to get as much money, 
little as it is, as will bring him over to 
England. 

Has there been any tendency discover, 
cd amongst the Irish labourers, who have 
come over to this country, to assimilate 
their habits to those of the population 
among whom they come to reside?— 
Yes; I think thcie has certainly been an 
improvement in the condition of the Irish 
that have come over, as compared with 
their situation in their own country; 
those that have been established for two 
or three years in Britain, are certainly 
better; but there has been a proportion- 
able deterioration in the condition of the 
Scotch and English labourers, in the dis¬ 
tricts that are principally inundated with 
Irish. 

Supposing the natural aversion to quit 
their homes, and the. difficulty of traps- 
portation to be removefl, is there any 
reason to doubt that the Irish will come 
over to the amount of even millions to 
this country ?—-If you take away the 
natural aversion from emigration, and the 
difficulty of getting over to Britain, ! 
do not' conceive there is any Irishman 
such a fool as fo rettiain another day in 
Ireland. 

May not the circumstance* of Ireland 
shortly come to be such, with regard to 
the superabundance of people, a* to lead 
every person that has the means, to con¬ 
tribute to assist in bringing about a 
considerable emigration from Irfcland' tp 


England ?—It might be advantageous for 
rich people in Ireland to adopt means for 
sending people out of. the country, and for 
preventing the blank that was made by 
those going to Britain from being filled 
up. 

Then in proportion as the facilities of 
communication are increased between the 
two countries by steam.boats and othci- 
wise, and as national prejudices are re¬ 
moved; this \york of bringing together the 
labouring classes of the two countries will 
go forward so as to introduce, to a certain 
degree, an equality of the wages of la¬ 
bour ?—That is its obvious tendency: 
every increased facility of communication 
between the two countries has a tendency 
to bring about such an equalization; and 
I think, that in the circumstances of the 
case, it will be more likely to be brought 
about by the degradation of English la¬ 
bourers, than by the elevation of those 
of Ireland. 

Is it consistent with your knowledge, 
that in Scotland the influx of Irish has 
been so considerable as to create disturb¬ 
ances, and a desire to resist their settle¬ 
ment on the part of the people among 
whom they came to settle ?—I believe it 
has in some instances; baton the whole, 

I do not think that feeling has been so 
strongly manifested as one might be in. 
clined to expect a priori. 

Has it manifested itself at all in Edin¬ 
burgh ?—I am not aware that it has. 

Have the Irish acquired, to any great 
degree, upon the west coast of Scotland, 
possession of the lower occupations of 
the people ?—.Yes, they have; they are 
employed almost exclusively in making 
ditches and cutting drains, and in carry¬ 
ing loads for masons; and generally in all 
servile occupations they are employed, to 
the nearly total exclusion of the Scotch 
labourers. 

If from any circumstances they become 
impotent, do they meet with any relief 
in'Scot land ?—That question is in depen¬ 
dence in the Court of Session at this mo¬ 
ment. 

Is the practice of the Irish coining 
over to Scotland going on at present ?— 
Not having been in Scotland very lately, 

I do not know what it Is since the steam¬ 
boat* began to ply this season; but it 
was never carried to such an extent as 
lost year. 

Do the Irish remain and settle in Scot- * 
land, or do they go back to Ireland?— 
Some of therti go back, but a vast number 
of them settle. 

How do the Irish labourer* conduct 
thebiselves in Scotland ?—I think upon 
the whole I should say well. Occasion¬ 
ally they have fight* and brawls in coun- 
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tiy towns upon fair-days ; and they have 
once or twice attempted Orange proces¬ 
sions in Glasguw , but upon the average I 
should certainly say they behaved them¬ 
selves well. 

Do you think the emigration is chiclly 
of Protestants ?—-No; an immense Ca¬ 
tholic chapel has been built at Glasgow, 
which is chiefly filled by Catholic emi¬ 
grants ; 1 think that the*, proportion of 
Catholics coming tO*®milty is quite as 
great, compared to the Prdtestants, as 
the proportion of the Catholic inhabi¬ 
tants of Ireland is to the Protestant in¬ 
habitants. ' 

Is it not much greater, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of the lower orders of Catho¬ 
lics being in so much worse a condition 
than the lower orders of Protestants in 
Ireland?—1 should think it is greater; 
but it is impossible to speak -on such a 
point with precision. 

Have you seen the Report of the Com¬ 
missioners of Education in Ireland ?— 
Yes, I have. 

Have you read at the cud of it, the re¬ 
turns that have been made of the num¬ 
ber of children educated in Irclapd ; one 
made by the Protestant clergy, and an¬ 
other by the Catholic clergy?—Yes; 1 
have copied those returns. 

Have you examined them so as to see 
what the average numbers arc according 
to those two returns ?—I have. 

Having in this way obtained a know¬ 
ledge of the fact of the number of chil¬ 
dren of each persuasion that arc educa¬ 
ted, docs not this fact afford an opportu¬ 
nity of making such calculations us will 
lead to a tolerably exact knowledge of 
the relative proportion that the Protes¬ 
tant population bears to the Catholic po¬ 
pulation ?—-Yes ; if the returns are accu¬ 
rate, a very near approximation may bo 
made to it. 

Supposing due allowances to be made 
for the circumstances of the Protestants 
and the Catholics, according to their re¬ 
spective condition in society, may not such 
a calculation lie now made, according to 
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known rules, and tables of population, as 
will produce nearly accurate results ?—- 
If due allowance is made for. the difltrent 
degrees to which the children of Protes¬ 
tants and Catholics are educated, and if 
the returns given in that Report be accu¬ 
rate, one may draw a pretty near conclu¬ 
sion. 

Is it not taken as a rule, that the edu¬ 
cated children of a country consist of those 
between the age of seven and thnteen 
years ?—Those that are fit for school are 
generally ranked between the age of seven 
and thirteen years. 

Particularly for that elementary educa¬ 
tion which is the common education of a 
country ?—1 mean that. 

What proportion of a whole population, 
according to the tables that are current, 
and acknowledged to be accurate, will 
the population between seven and thir¬ 
teen years of age hear to the whole po¬ 
pulation ?—According to the Breslau 
Tables, which are of very considerable 
authority, there is about a ninth of the 
population between- the age of seven and 
thirteen. 

Do you know what proportion of the 
population of Scotland are educated ?— 
According to the last census, the propor¬ 
tion of people in Scotland, between seven 
and thirteen, would be between a ninth 
and a tenth of the whole population, and 
according to returns of the educated part, 
It is one tenth. 

Supposing the Protestants of Ireland, 
who are a body of superior condition, 
possessing so much of the landed proper¬ 
ty, filling all the professions nearly, and a 
great part of the trades, were educated 
to the same extent as the people of Scot¬ 
land, one tenth may be assumed to be the 
proportion that are educated ?—Yes. 

Can you give .the Committee a calcu¬ 
lation, showing what, in your opinion, 
might lie considered the relative propor¬ 
tions of Catholics and Protestants in Ire¬ 
land ?—.1 have made the following calcu¬ 
lation, upon the returns in the Education 
Report. 


Number of Children educated in Ireland according to the Statement m the Report of 
the Commissioners on Education, p. 101. 


Childicn of the Established Church] 

— —-— - of Presbyterians...... 

——— of Protestants of other 

denominations. 

— . of Roman Catholics. 

——v—- of Parents whose rcli- ' 
gion is not stated. 


By the 

Protestant Upturns. 

By the 

Catholic Returns. 

Mean. 

' 91,086 

83,180 

87,103 

43,236 

33,709 

38,472 

3,308 

3,794 

3,551 

357,849 

397,812 

377,230 

3,882 

4,121 

3,971 

498,611 

522,516 

510,328 






Opt. 
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Now, rib the Protestants of the Established Church fill almost eveiy situa¬ 


tion of power and emolument, anil arc for the most part much above 
the condition of labourers, they may be considered as being all, or very 
nearly all, educate.d ; and in such circumstances the proportion of the 
children at school, to the whole Protestant population of the Established 
Church, should be taken at about 1-lOtIi", multiplying, therefore, 87,103 

hy 10, it will give the amount of that population,......*... 871,030 

And taking the proportion of Presbyterian children at school at I-12th of 
the entire population, and multiplying 38,472 by 12, it will make the 

number of Presbyterians......... 461,GO4 

The propoi Lion of educated Protestants of other denominations, taken also 

at l-12th, will make their number..... 12,612 

And taking half the children at school, whose religion is not stated, ns 
Protestor is, the same proportion of l-12th to the whole number, will 

make it......... 23,820 

So that on the bases here assumed, the entire Protestant population of Ire- ——- 

land will amount to....... 1,398,126 


The census of 1821 made the total population of Ireland 6,801,827. The 
increase from 1821 to 1824, the year when the above returns u ere made, 
may, I think, be taken at about 200,000 a-year, on the hypothesis that 
the population has continued to increase since 1821 as rapidly as it did 
^j’lom 1810 to 1821, and according to the calculation of the tables of Po¬ 
pulation ; and this increase being added to the population in 1821, would 

make the population in 1821....... 7,401,827 

hioin which, deducting the Protestants, there remains the Catholic popu-- 

lation of Ireland...... 6,002,701 

iV. It. This shows that the number of Catholic children at school amounts to 
1- ltit-li of the Catholic population ; a proportion wl»ch, on other grounds, 1 should 
be inclined to think very near the truth, or pci haps a little loo high. 

This proportion of Catholics to Protestants, of 6,002,701 to 1,399,126, is neatly 
as 1t to 1. 

SKETCHES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 2135- 

|The following communication has been sent to us by a correspondent, who is very 
evidently “ unliacknicd in the ways of writing.” lie has laid before us a ropy, as 
faithful as his memory could present to him, of the existing state of the British 
Empire tliuc hundred years hence, as it was delineated to him in the visions of 
the night by the pen of a wise newspaper editor of 2125. The lucubrations .were 
-.aid to have been wiitten on the day when a great triennial assembly was held in 
London, of deputies and others from all those nations who then acknowledged 
(will acknowledge) England as their great parent This editorial sketch displays 
considerable vigour of fancy, and, above ..II, warmly philanthropic feelings. Anti¬ 
cipations of the [lower which man is destined to acquire, by means of machinery, 
over the meit and apparently unconquerable resistance opposed to his will hy the 
- force of matter, form hot the least remarkable feature in these dreams of a future 
and a better slate of things in this world. These anticipations, we have no doubt, 
arc destined to be realised even sooner than the twenty-second century —Entu 
leditor .] 

jAtndon, Qfttk June 2125. of the, world. To man, even when 
It is a useful principle of our na- the present moment is the sole object 
turc which, on such anniversaries as of his cares, it's enjoyments seldom 
this, suggests to un a retrospect of afford substantial happiness, and the 
the past, and an anticipation of the sensualist will sometimes flee front the 
future. The most yiiphilosophiCal seductions of immorality, to trace a 
love sometimes to recaf the experi- happier existence, when Reason shall 
cnee, of former a£es,- and the least have assumed ltcr dominion, or the 
imaginative sometimes suffer them- blandishments of Pleasure shall have 
selves to picture the future prospects become stale. 

* The Brt Mu Tables make the children bcfwepn ^ and I.; \<uth of .tee, l-.OIh ot the entire population, 
but this, is la-hcvcd to tic rather too great a proportion. In Scotl.nicl, the cluklrcii at school, and m th/C 
> ourtc ot being educated, amount to between 1-Dlh ai.d J-lOtli ot the populsticu- 
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Bat spontaneously as such reflec¬ 
tions arise in the liberal mind, there 
"■ecins to he no time so well adapted 
for suggesting them, as the solem¬ 
nization of this great festival of good¬ 
will, in which we commemorate the 
improvements wrought by our fore¬ 
fathers, and bend the united ener¬ 
gies of the English mind still fur¬ 
ther, to advance the happiness of our 
brethren and the merits of our line¬ 
age. AYe therefore crave our readers' 
indulgence, while upon this festal day 
we detain them for a’short time, to 
ascertain the degree in which our 
own age IS virtuous and enlightened, 
by comparing it with former times, 
and to take a few glimpses of what 
further improvements our descend¬ 
ants may achieve. 

And on entering on the investiga¬ 
tion of the moral condition of the 
people, let not our readers be startled 
with the prospect of a long and tedi¬ 
ous enquiry into the vices and virtues 
of the age. Instead of making our 
investigations a running commentary 
oil the decalogue, we shall follow 
the shorter and more philosophical 
course, of searching into the springs 
of human action, and displaying the, 
code of law which regulates the so¬ 
cial intcrcou^hof man. 

Had some seer, in the nineteenth 
century, announced to his contem¬ 
poraries, that in the twenty-second, 
Acts of Parliament would almost 
have ceased to be promulgated, and 
that courts of justice would be rarely 
resorted to, his predictions would 
either have emulated the fate of 
Cassandra’s, or would have raised in 
the hearts of our ancestors emotions 
of pity for their miserable progeny. 
And justly called for indeed would 
that pity have been, had the prophet 
not foreseen that the great change 
which lie predicted was not to be the 
effect of despot sway,: or intestine 
commotion, or foreign war, 'but the 
natural result of polished manners 
and Christian principles. 

In tho infant stages of society, the 
laws are few anil simple. Social in¬ 
tercourse, indeed, lias not then re¬ 
ceived the numberless ramifications 
which grow from improvement in the 
arts, and the extension of commerce! 
The morals, too, of the people are 
more pure. Those conspicuous vices 
which it is the province, perhaps 


the pride of history, to record, flou¬ 
rish as much in the age of hunters and 
heroes as in the age of legislators; or 
if they differ, it is less in the vices 
themselves than in the varied d iinen- 
sions of the arena where they arc ex¬ 
hibited. Unprovoked war and nation¬ 
al aggression prevailed, with equal 
vigour, in the times of Hercules and 
of Justinian. Yet the private inter¬ 
course of men with their neighbours 
was in these simple days much more 
kind than when political communi¬ 
ties had increased in size and in re¬ 
finement. The infrequent occur¬ 
rence of litigation, and the common 
affection of the litigants for their 
chief—we doubt whether the expe¬ 
rience of refinement will allow us 
to say their consanguinity —made 
his duty, for the most part, eaqp 
and the exercise of his 'functions 
little else than an extension of the 
cares of his family. Yet even then 
it is not difficult to believe that 
legal chicanery would sometimes be 
attempted, ami might sometimes be 
successful ; and the moment when 
the notion came to prevail, that a re¬ 
gard for general principles of juris¬ 
prudence was to supersede that for 
the particular circumstances of pri¬ 
vate litigation, was the last in which 
a litigant chose to depend on the un¬ 
sophisticated decision of his judge’s 
heart. He immediately appealed to 
his head. The legislator was forced 
to multiply his edicts, and pick Ins 
expressions. To remember the laws 
became a difficult task for the me¬ 
mory,—to understand them required 
learning, and leisure, and ingenuity. 
A class of men arose, whose juridi¬ 
cal attainments inspired the litigants 
with the hope of a vicarious conquest; 
and after a long but natural course of 
events, Ulpian and Justinian arose to 
enact, and Voct and Vinniffs, by the 
courtesy of the Bar, to explain. 

A state of society, regulated chiefly 
by positive enactment, must, to the 
most superficial observer, appear im- 

E effect. The man who chooses to 
are hfe actions judged rather by the 
deductions of a skilful jurist, than 
by that; law which nature and charity 
ifyticribe. on his heart, embraces a 
principle' which tends to stifle the 
voice of conscience; a nrinciplewhieh, 
if uncontrolled, would rentier civi¬ 
lized, different from savage life, only 
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as fraud is from physical force. Of 
such a state the unhappiness consists, 
not so much in errors of jurispru¬ 
dential speculation, (for we must 
confess, that even in the voluminous 
tomes of Dutch commentators, little 
has been detected which cannot be 
reduced to natural law,) as in the 
sway which positive enactment has 
usurped over the mind. In this 
frame of society, it demands much 
conscientiousness, and much self-de¬ 
nial, to avoid the contagion of legal 
chicane; and, instead of grasping at 
tlic advantage which unguarded ex¬ 
pressions reach out to us, to look in¬ 
ward on our feelings of reciprocal 
justice—to do to our neighbour what 
we should expect him to do to us— 
and to remember that the Prator, 
his tribunal, may decree morally 
wrong, when lie decrees civilly right. 

As distempers in the body politic 
have a natural tendency to increase, 
the world would -daily deteriorate, 
were there no counteracting princi¬ 
ples at work. But sucli there are. 
Suavity of manners and pure religion 
weaken, and at length eradicate the 
disease. By their influence, (and of 
them the second acts powerfully on 
the first,) law-suits become less viru¬ 
lent, and then less frequent. The 
parties whose advocates are disputing 
keenly before the Judge, meet at the 
social board, and mix with kind¬ 
ness in the occupations or amuse¬ 
ments of life. Feeling no rancour, 
they judge impartially of each other's 
.situation, and at length discover, that 
a trivial or imaginary right is dearly 
bought, when its assertion is attend¬ 
ed by mutual antipathy and harsh 
judgment. 

The code of statutory law, then, 
has been succeeded by a much more 
agreeable and effectual rule of action. 
It unites with our nature, and there¬ 
fore ensures its observance ; for that 
man will surely do his duty, who 
knows that the neglect of it would 
be sinful, and feels that it would be 
unpleasant. To use, indeed, lan¬ 
guage which we should in vain at* 
tempt to imitate, “ Est hace* non 
scripta Bed nata lex; quara non di- 
dicimus, apeepimus, legimus j verum 
ex natura ipsa afripuimus, hpusimus, 
expressimus; ad quam non _ docti, 
sod facti; non institutj, sed imbuti. 
suinus.” llow pleasing, and yet 


how painful, to compare the happi¬ 
ness of these our days with the 
scenes which our fathers exhibited ! 
There are now not as many statutes 
in force as one single session of a 
Parliament m the nineteenth century 
found it necessary to promulgate. 
And those which we have are short, 
simple, and intelligible; while, for¬ 
merly^ act followed on act, till the 
clearest principles of natural justice 
became dark ami confused. Of the 
gloomy picture which the statute- 
book gives, the judicial reports pre¬ 
sent too faithful a reflection in con¬ 
flicting precedents, in doubt and 
hesitation, in protracted litigation, 
and endless expense. 

There is a period in the history of 
man, in which the remark of the 
solitary philosopher of Scythia is 
correct, who likened laws to cobwebs, 
—able to restrain the weak, but not 
to resist the force of the strong. At a 
subsequent epoch they may be com¬ 
pared to puzzles, whence an ingenious 
jurist may extricate himself, through 
loopholes unseen by the novice. Now 
a man who is powerful enough to 
break a statute, or ingenious enough 
to elude it, will never be degraded 
from his caste, for exerting his force 
or his talent. But^lo neither of 
these failings arc tlic^Waws subject, 
which derive their authority from 
the feelings, and their sanction fiom 
the practice of mankind. A firm 
Government will, even in rude times, 
prevent the laws from being despised 
with impunity by any of its subjects, 
merely because he is powerful ; but 
no free state, nothing less than ab¬ 
solute and despotic monarchy, can 
prevent ingenuity from twisting them 
to its own purposes. Tho most up¬ 
right Judge must pronounce that case 
good, in the acceptation of the written 
law. Which the lex non scrip/a sed 
nata declares to be infamous: for the 
sake of general principle, it is his 
duty, as sitting m the seat of God, 
sometimes to inflict particular haul- 
ship. But the rules of action, which 
now regelate our intercourse, depend* 
not on the nicety of the wording of a 
statute, or the correctness of the re¬ 
port of a precedent. 

That state of society must be hap¬ 
py in which this latter colic lias force 
sufficient to bind tlic wills of men. 
It cannot, like the jurisprudence of 
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Justinian, take its rise in a corrupt 
age, or, like the decern viral enact- 
lucnts, be handed down from the 
days of simplicity to those of dissipa¬ 
tion. Its sanction is, and can be 
nothing but the general feeling of 
mankind; and such a sanction can¬ 
not he applied where the state of 
public morals is vitiated. It follows, 
therefore, as an irresistible conse¬ 
quence, that we are a virtuous peo- 
.plc ; and national virtue, and nation¬ 
al happiness, are as inseparable as 
the sun and his beams. 

Thus it is, that in its state of high¬ 
est improvement, legislation reflects 
the description which poets drew of 
the world in those days when they 
feigned that government had not 
commenced: 

Aurea prima sata est aetas, qua; vin- 
dicc riullo, , 

Spoilte suu. sine lege, fidem rectumque 
colebat: 

Faina, metusque aberant 5 ncc verba mi- 
nacia, flxo 

jEre legebantur; ncc supplex tarba time- 
bat 

Judicis ora sui; sed crant sine vindice 
tuti.” 

We cannot, indeed, boast of what 
he proceeds t<y?xtol, the ver ceternum / 
and the per seilans omnia tctttts; but 
we bask in the sunshine of Peace, and 
feast on the luxuries of Benevolence. 

Such, then, is the progress which 
society has made in moral improve¬ 
ment ; what degree of forwardness 
marks its progress in mental cul¬ 
ture ? 

Every person who is familiar with 
literary history must have remarked, 
that while the advances of the mind 
towards perfection are irregular and 
fortuitous, they are also difficult to 
be ascertained. To some of the most 
soaring (lights of genius, study and 
endeavour seem hostile: in these, 
Nature asserts her paramount domi¬ 
nion, and laughs at the labours of 
the schools. Is the Iliad the pro¬ 
duct of^ well-weighed theory and 
discriminating revision ? Did Shake- 
speare study Aristotle ? There are 
comets in the intellectual,, as well 
as in the solar system ; *pd the or¬ 
bits of the former arc still more ec¬ 
centric th.au those of the latter. Their 
capricious movements, and nearer 
approaches to their centre, approve 
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their claim to a more favoured regard, 
and more intimate connection with 
their luminary, than those other sa¬ 
tellites have, to whom he dispenses 
his beams with rigid regularity. 
To these erratic visitants of our solar 
system, the astronomer devotes a 
chapter, rather of admiration than 
of comment, and hastens to the 
familiar luminaries whose courses 
are ascertained by his skill. So 
is it with the observer of the in¬ 
tellectual sky. He adinires the bril¬ 
liant spirits, of whose appearances 
he can narrate only the time and the 
circumstances, and speeds to those 
wherewith custom and science have 
made him familiar. 

It is, therefore, not in the solitary 
appearance of brilliant genius that 
we search for the materials of criti¬ 
cal history, but in the more useful 
light of general knowledge and men¬ 
tal cultivation. And herein, too, we 
may hope that the world has been 
making a steady progress. 

The revival of learning is justly 
attributed, in a high degree, to the 
noble invention of printing. But 
while we give our ancestors all praise 
for promoting, by means of this su¬ 
blime art, the diffusion of knowledge, 
we lament that the manner of their 
doing so was not the best, though 
perhaps the most obvious. To make 
their pupils read, satisfied r fora long 
time, the notions which the great ma¬ 
jority of pedagogues had formed of 
their duty. Penmanship and arith¬ 
metic, from their use in the daily 
business of life, became gradually ar-. 
tides of academical commerce ; but 
of these arts, as used by the mass of 
mankind, the effect on mental cul- ‘ 
ture can never be very great. In 
vain, however, vye explore the schools 
to #hich our forefathers sent their 
children^ for that course of training 
which forms the paramount object of 
the modem tutor. When the boy 
could read his Bible, and say his cate¬ 
chism, he was held to lack no fur¬ 
ther tuition ; and if, in the politer 
seminaries, the circle was more ex¬ 
tensive, still it was little more than 
the same circle extended. The Uni¬ 
versities themselves were not free 
from the defect; and those classes to 
which the young man was sent to 
perfect His habits of mental discip¬ 
line, were too often the places where 
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these habits were to he anjniral. The 
Professors of philosophy had to do 
what the schoolmasters ought to have 
done—to fear the tender thought, 
to teach the young idea how to shoot; 
but unfortunately they often found 
an unpropitious soil. The rising 
crop was tender, not from the early 
season, but from the long-neglected 
field, which, where it was not barren, 
was fruitfid only in reeds and rushes. 
Thus education was, for the most 
part, unproductive of its legitimate 
fruit. Originally defective in design, 
it seldom attained completeness in 
execution. 

The moderns have followed a dif¬ 
ferent course, and with different suc¬ 
cess. * To understand what is read— 
to trace the line of reasoning—to 
discover the coherence of thought 
and design—in one word, logic is 
the chief study of our ingenuous 
youth. The mind is trained to early 
habits of thinking. As soon as the 
celestial bud of reason sprouts forth, 
it is tended and watered with careful 
solicitude. The studies which invi¬ 
gorate the powers of the mind, and 
those in which these powers find 
most useful and pleasant exercise, 
arc judiciously intermixed ; and the 
delight which arises from the one, 
and the benefit which accrues from 
the other, afford mutual support and 
incitement. 

The modem teacher conceives it 
his duty to make his pupil a good 
man and a useful member of society, 
as well as a good scholar. That their 
old charge could read his own lan¬ 
guage with rhetorical precision, and 
understood some others almost as 
well as his own, would now afford 
little gratification to the instructors, 
who could not discover prudence in 
his actions, and intelligence in his 
views. 

Heading—the mere art of reading 
—is held to be one of the most effi¬ 
cient means towards the attainment 
of the great end of education, and 
not as the only means r far less as 
the end itself. Understandeat thou 
what thou readest? is the frequent 
question of the teacher, and that his 
pupil may answer yes, bis unceasing 
aim. 

It is a necessary consequence of 
the advanced state of the arts, that 
general, has given way to professional 


education. Much of the time which 
the lad spent on studies not closely 
connected with his destined profes¬ 
sion, is now more properly devoted 
to such as facilitate his pursuit of 
“ that whereby he attains his living.” 
Mechanics, chemistry, and, in a 
word, the arts, to which we arc in¬ 
debted for the comforts and conve¬ 
niences of life, b*ad their possessors 
to affluence and distinction ; and 
they arc in a state of too great cul- t 
tivation to prevent him to study 
them, by the bye, who purposes 
to make them his profession. Clas¬ 
sical learning has thus suffered in 
its diffusion, but by no means in its 
genuine utility or proper cultivation. 
The boy who has spent the greater 
part of his early years in being whip¬ 
ped into a faculty of translating Vir¬ 
gil or Livy, and who shuts their 
pages for ever, when he gets ultra 
vires of the birchin sceptre, has in 
truth received from such an educa¬ 
tion no benefit commensurate with 
his lost time, or even with his cor¬ 
poral or pecuniary sufferings in the 
matter of chastisement. The habits 
•acquired at school, of attention, su¬ 
bordination, and civility, arc not 
confined to schools for Latin and 
Greek. They may he taught in se¬ 
minaries where the iusfVuction is such 
as will be useful, at least as well as 
in those where, in effect, it wants 
even the commendation of being or¬ 
namental. Classical learning has 
suffered nothing by the change. 
Every village schoolmaster, it is true, 
does not offer up his rare vitlor from 
a rude unhewn altar of the Muses ; 
but the Hunters, the llloomficlds, 
and the Porsons, still minister in 
their temples of Pentclican marble ; 
and we esteem too highly the taste of 
these excellent ladies, to imagine that 
they regret the scanty oblations of 
unwilling and unsincere adorers. 

The objection against the general 
study of the ancient, docs not apply 
to that of the living languages. 
These are spoken by men whose 
t pursuits, arts, and opinions, are con¬ 
generous with our oyyn; and the 
mechanician (to use a word which, 
however necessary, the authority 
even of Gibbon has not yet made 
familiar, the mechanician) who may 
acquire, without serious labour, r 
speech stored with useful treatises in 
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liis own “ art ami mystery,” will 
never hesitate to make tlie acquisi¬ 
tion. The knowledge of the conti¬ 
nental languages can scarcely be call¬ 
ed an ornamental—it is a necessary 
part of every man’s education. Our 
intercourse with foreigners, in con¬ 
sequence of those improvements 
which have contracted the surface 
of the globe, and made Rome adja¬ 
cent to London, is so frequent and 
so close, that no man can, with the 
slightest comfort, continue ignorant 
of their idioms. The pardonable 
vanity of France, and the insular si¬ 
tuation of England, retarded their 
progress in this respect, much more 
than that of their neighbours. In 
the nineteenth century, the Swiss 
farmer and the Dutch artificer were 
taught, by necessity, to use more 
languages than one, and the same 
necessity, by degrees, extended its 
influence to ourselves. 

On such topics it were easy to en¬ 
large ; but when we recollect that 
we detain our indulgent* readers 
from the festivities of a joyous anni¬ 
versary, we bridle in our inclination. 
A few moments further we crave 
their indulgence, while we recal to 
their minds the improvements which 
have been made on *tlte conveniences 
of life. T . 

. And here, to descend to all the 
minute accommodations which, view¬ 
ed singly, appear unworthy of notice, 
hut, taken iu the aggregate mass, are 
so conducive to our comfort, would 
be an endless task. We shall there¬ 
fore mention only the application of 
mechanical ingenuity to thq increase 
of the case and expedition of tra¬ 
velling. 

To some of our. Zetland friends, 
who will peruse these lines in a few 
hours after they are carried from our 
desk, it may not have occurred, that 
iu the days of their grandfathers, a 
voyage tlieucc to London was a-mat- 
ter of serious deliberation. Half a 
century before their time, the mourn¬ 
ings for your friend in Calcutta 
might have become shabby, before 
you knew that he was defunct. If 
wc look on these times with & mix¬ 
ture of pity and contempt, what 
shall we think of the condition of 
our aucestors at an era still more re¬ 
mote ? It is said that, to some of the 
Scottish Islands, the news of our Re¬ 


volution in 1GH8 travelled so slowlyi 
that their loyal natives were praying 
for the health and wealth of their 
most gracious sovereign, Lord King 
James, for many months after the 
piety of bis daughter and his nephew 
had relieved him from the cares of a 
crown. .Yet pur worthy progenitors 
were happy in a condition -which we 
would deem absolute barbarism. It' 
is not the negation, but the privation 
of conveniences which distresses ineu. 

Although the involuntary reflec¬ 
tion of every day is, that we have 
attained the summit of improvement, 
et the experience of every day ex- 
ibits to us some new invention, 
some new discovery. In the rapi¬ 
dity, rather than in the individual 
stride of its improvements, docs 
each'succeeding generation excel its 
precursors. Homer, we presume, 
would not have been sorry to have 
his existence retracted to the times 
which he has immortalized; but who 
among us could suffer the want of 
the conveniences which the last ten 
years have produced ? 

When we compare the refined 
feelings and advanced civilisation of 
this age, with the condition of the 
world three centuries ago, we are 
confirmed in the hope of greater ame¬ 
lioration. The spring of the human 
mind is as clastic as ever, and its in¬ 
struments and opportunities multi¬ 
ply every hour. W e shall perhaps 
be placed among the dreamers, yet 
wc cannot help saying, that our 
grandchildren may look back on us 
with pityi and marvel .how, with so 
few accommodations, we could sup¬ 
port the tedium of existence. 

Improvement in the arts of life 
springs from a double source,—study, 
and that for which the poverty of 
language provides ' no other word 
than chance. Now, as the grasp 
of the intellect is not weakened nor 
contracted, we are undoubtedly as 
able as our ancestors were to turn 
to advantage-the former of these, 
and to reap from it all the benefits 
of investigation and research. This 
spring, then, can never fail; to its 
course there are no limits. To the 
second, however, chance, we admit 
that,-in rerum naitird, there must be 
bounds somewhere; but who shall 
tell ps where these boundaries Ue ? 
Has any traveller penetrated into 
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that unknown country sufficiently 
far to be able to discover its recesses, 
or to examine that order of things 
by which its seemingly unconnected 
achievements are directed ? Long 
before its boundless storehouses are 
exhausted, the world may have de¬ 
serted her track in the heav.cns, and 
the sun himself may have gone out. 
To this chance (including under it, 
lucky thought, as well as lucky ac¬ 
cident) we owe the discovery of 
many of our most useful arts, and 
the improvement of others. Thus 
gunpowder, applied now no more to 
the destruction of man, but to his 
happiness and comfort, was the crea¬ 
ture of accident. And thus in their 
signets, ninety generations had ac¬ 
tually used the art of printing, be¬ 
fore chance suggested to the doubtful 
Monk of Mentz, or citizen of Haer- 
lem, to make those improvements 
on it, through which it stands forth 
the handmaid of religion, the propa¬ 
gator of knowledge, and the safe¬ 
guard of freedom. 

Thus, in the advancement of civi¬ 
lization, chance and study go hand 
in hand. We see them in their rise 
and in their progress, but we dare 
not, even in imagination, fix the end 
of their career. Speculatively, this 
will be gran ted : it is too obvious to 
be denied. But when one ventures to 
predict a time, of which the improve¬ 
ments shall so far excel those of the 

{ resent, that our descendants may 
oOk back on us with somewhat of 
those feelings wherewith we regard 
•what we call the rude ages,*t>ur pride 
is alarmed, and we consign the im¬ 
pertinent disturber of our repose to 
the ranks of those whose fancy out¬ 
strips their judgment. But why? 
Would his prediction contradict the 
analogy of history Pit these lauda- 
tores temporis instantis know all the 
inventions and discoveries which are 
yet to be made, wherefore do they 
not communicate their benefits to 
the World? and if thev-do-not know 
them, on what ground do they pre¬ 
sume to Stint theit efficacy? nave 
they got & patent for ascertaining 
the value Of dUscOVertefc whlfch exist 
only in the Wdffln of futurity? Let 
them look upon hUloiy,atfd see whe¬ 
ther it ever waa So. Dfe! ibe atroller, 
Thespins, anticipate the age of Euri¬ 
pides ? Did Romulus foresee the em¬ 


pire of the Csesarj ? Did he, the first 
of our rude progenitors, who, from 
the example of the little nautilus, 
ventured on the placid sea,—did he, 
or his admiring friends, picture to 
themselves an age when his rude 
discovery should have swollen out 
into the might and the magnificence 
of the British tiavy ? Or would they 
then have dreamed, that, in after days, 
upon the deceitful element on which 
they trembled to embark their shape¬ 
less canoe, the ascendancy of empires, 
and the fate of mankind, would be 
determined ? We wot not. 

Yet we acknowledge that the an* 
ticipation of futurity is rather for 
the poet than the philosopher. The 
experience of the past assures us 
that the condition of the world will 
be daily ameliorated ; but concern¬ 
ing the nature of these ameliorations 
history and analogy afford us few 
materials for conjecture. A master 
of wisdom has pronounced, that the 
coolness with which the sage becomes 
acquainted with change, proceeds not 
from foresight, but from experimen¬ 
tal conviction, that although the af¬ 
fairs of the world are subject to 
settled laws, yet the counsels of Him 
Who enacts and dispenses them are 
too vast for the apprehension of man. 
Let us therefore not spurn the cup 
which is held to our own lips in fruit¬ 
less inquiries after the enjoyments of 
our descendants. The Horatian ad¬ 
vice to present gratification, we may 
this day take without exchanging the 
character of Christians for that of 
Epicureans j for where, in the wide 
circle of terrestrial felicity, shall we 
discover that which teems with so 
much gratification to -the patriot, so 
mhcb joy to the philanthropist, as that 
fraternal concord which the sun has 
this day awoke the British world to 
celebrate? Peace at home, ami re¬ 
verence from abroad,—the strong 
awed*by otxr strength, and the weak 
confiding in our beneflcenco; these 
are blessings which we - cannot 
fully appreciate. The formal do¬ 
minion of our countrymen is ex¬ 
tended over almost half the World ; 
its virtual influence is commensurate 
With the World itself. The potent 
states of North Americh approve and 
rejoice in their noble, descent, in 
Australia, seven mighty empires 
have arisen to govern domains w mch, 
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three centuries ago, were the un¬ 
disputed property of the beast of 
prey and the cannibal. Our uni¬ 
versities and metropofes, our cathe¬ 
drals and palaces, now brighten the 
lace of climes, whose maps long pre¬ 
sented a dreary blank, where even the 
most sweeping conjecture could not 
delineate a river or a hill. Asia, has 
forgot tlte introduction of the British 
power, and now blesses that sober 
rule which has silenced the voice of 
war and of oppression. English 
kingdoms wonder at the reports— 
once not fabulous—which pronoun¬ 
ced their native seats the domains of 
the serpent and the crocodile, and 
look in vain, amid the more than 
Assyrian fertility of their fields, for 
the deserts which were traversed by a 
Park and a Lcdyard. But for Africaj 
our fathers did more than plant colo¬ 
nies and establish kingdoms. By their 
voice, and in their native language— 
the language of liberty—Christiani¬ 
ty pronounced that the name of a 


slave was to cease for ever ; and the 
behest was obeyed. The natives of 
Africa arise daily in the scale of hu¬ 
manity; and we piously autioipate 
an era when the curse of Canaan, 
like one of the great rivers of his 
children, shall have lost itself in the 
sands,—when our descendants shall 
Inhale delight from the songs of a 
Negro Virgil, and instruction from 
the pages of ,a Morisco Aristotle. 
Meanwhile,, Britannia herself, that 
island sgofttinute on the map, and so 
conspicuous in the story of the world, 
enjoys in the contemplation of her 
own, and her offsprings' felicity, it 
satisfaction which Babylon and Per¬ 
sia, and Macedon and Rome, never 
felt. Like the tree of Goa, while 
her stem continues healthy, her 
branches have struck tliemsctvcs new 
roots in the earth, and added utility 
to her power, nuyesty to her presence, 
and perhaps perpetuity' to her du¬ 
ration. . 


SKETCHES OF T1IE EARLY HISTORY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

No. X. 


Soon after the rising of the Ninth 
General Assembly, the attachment 
of Mary to Daruley became the sub¬ 
ject of general observation. - As Darn- 
Icy was devoted to tbe Catholic faith, 
the prospect of his marriage with the 
Queen was regarded by the Reform¬ 
ers with apprehension and dislike. 
Letters were circulated by then!about 
this time, deploring the continuance 
of popery, and exhorting , to the use 
of rigorous means for its suppression. 
On the approach of Easter,, the Su¬ 
perintendent of Lothian presented a 
supplication to the Queen, in which 
she was requested to prohibit the use 
of the popish rites which are com¬ 
monly observed on ’that occasion. 
The Secretary replied, that the wish¬ 
es of the Reformers would be com¬ 
plied with, and wrote to some of the 
leading papists, recommending them 
to refrain from the^use of any ob¬ 
noxious ceremonies, ft;la alleged, 
however, -that the Queen, who nad 
gone ito - Stirling, not only practlaed 
the rites which are usual at Eastar, 
but advised others to do*the sable. 
She soon after requested a meeting 


4 $ 

with the Protestant nobility, 1 to be 
field at Perth ; but by advice of the 
Bishop of Ross, and the Dean of 
llestaftig, it was delayed. A conven¬ 
tion, for the purpose of considering 
“such things,as concerned religion," 
was called a’day or two before the 
meeting of the General Assembly, 
but none of the Protestant, nobility 
.attended. , 

The Assembly met at Edinburgh, 
in the Nether Tolhooth ; on .the 25th 
of June 1505. “ The invocation of 
tho name of God” was made by John 
Willock, Superintendaut of the W e^t, 
who was chosen Moderator. ‘ t 
A part of the .First Sessiou was 6c- 
cupied in hearing the reports, and in 
renewing tho commissions of visitors 
of churches. “ Mr Johne. Prude. 
Minister of Dummenie, and Patrick 
iGraigh,, Minister of llatho, were coin- 

■^in@jLupon,for not repairing to 
iLmhwgOw to the exercise of prbpbe- 
A.sying.’- -Th* prophecying* or ttrter- 
pratUig.of die-Scriptures, was ah $c- 
ereisa appointed by the Fifgt Boohof 
Discipline, to bo held opcea-week 
“ *n every town© whtjfp scfeoofes a nd 
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ropairc of learned men arc." The 
day of meeting was left to be fixed by 
the Minister and Elders, and seems, 
in most places, to have been Thurs¬ 
day. Those who conducted the ex¬ 
ercise were called “ the Company of 
Interpreters.” A passage of Scrip¬ 
ture was read, upon which one gave 
his judgment, to the instruction and 
consolation of the audience. Another 
followed, who confirmed what had 
been said, or added what had been 
omitted, or corrected what had been 
advanced ; and all who were present 
had liberty to declare their mind, “ to 
the comfort and consolation of the 
kirk." All digressions and invec¬ 
tives were to be avoided ; and no one 
was to move a question which he 
would not answer. When the exer¬ 
cise was finished, the Ministers, and 
those who constituted the “Company 
of Interpreters,” withdrew, and deli¬ 
vered their judgment on the manner 
in which it had been conducted. 
Those persons whose doctrine or 
manner deserved censure, were call¬ 
ed in and admonished. The object 
of this exercise was “ that the kirk 
might have tryall of men’s knowledge 
and graces,” and also, “ that such as 
had somewhat profited in God’s word 
might, from time to time, grow in 
more full perfection to serve the 
kirk." Ministers and Readers, within 
six miles, were enjoined to attend ; 
and all “ in whom was supposed to 
he any gift" were to be charged to 
join themselves with the “Company 
of Interpreters." The persons upon 
whom complaint was made, in the 
present instancy, “excused them¬ 
selves with want of charges, he rea¬ 
son tl^cir stipends were not duclie 
payed unto them." 

In the same session, the Superin- 
tendant of Fife “ complained upon 
William Ilcriot, Reader at Monyva- 
ird, for removing to Strathardaill 
without licence 'obtained bo him or 
the parochiners: The Assembliu or¬ 
dained the Act made June 1564 to be 
putt in execution.” This Act prohi¬ 
bits a minister, from leaving his con- , 
gregation without the knowledge of 
the Superittl^ndant of the kirrk. By 
this sentence* it appears to. have cx- ■ 
tended to Readers as well as Ministers. 
The rest of this Session, was occupied 
in making arrangements for the mi¬ 
nistration of the word and sacraments. 


in some parishes which had been al¬ 
together destitute, or very irregularly 
supplied. 

lu the Second Session, the Assem¬ 
bly required the nobility who were 
present to make supplication to the 
Queen for the faithful execution of 
the Acts which had been lately made 
for the punishment of profancncss 
and vice, and for protecting the ju¬ 
risdiction of the Church, and secu¬ 
ring the stipends of ministers. A 
Committee, consisting of JSrskinc of 
Bun, John Willock, who was Mo¬ 
derator, Christopher Goodman, Mi¬ 
nister at St. Andrew's, and Mr John 
Row, Minister at Perth, was appoint¬ 
ed “ for ordouring the Articles to be 
sent to the Queen’s Majestie.” The 
Assembly met in the afternoon to re¬ 
ceive their report; and the tenor of 
the Articles is set down in the Re- 
‘ gister. “ Becaus the said Artiklcs 
ar of grit weight,” says Knox, in the 
Fifth Book of his Ilistory, p. 371, 
“ and worthy of memory, 1 thoclit 
gude to insert the same* word by 
word.” Br Cook regards these Ar¬ 
ticles as an interesting document, 
and has inserted them in his History 
of the Reformation, Vol. 111. p. 184. 
They are much bolder in their de¬ 
mands than any which had hitherto 
been presented from the Assembly. 
They require. That- popery should 
be universally suppressed through¬ 
out the realm, not only in the subjects, 
but also in the Queen,—That sure 
provision be made for the stipends 
and residence of Ministers,—That all 
teachers, whether public or private, 
be examined and admitted by the 
church,—That the emoluments per¬ 
taining to friars and i>riests be ap¬ 
plied to the support of the poor, and 
upholding of schools,—That Judges 
be appointed in every district for the 
punishment of vice,— And that some 
order should be established for re¬ 
lieving the, labourers of the ground 
from the payment of teinds. Lun- 
die of that ilk, Cunningham of Cun- 
ninghamhead, Durham of Grange, 
Hume of Spot, and James Baron, 
Burgess of Edinburgh, were appoint- 
ed to present these Articles to the 
Queen. Should they net succeed in 
obtaining her answer before the 
breaking up of the. Assembly, they 
were to communicate it, when ob¬ 
tained, to the Session of Edinburgh ; 
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and the Session were to transmit it 
to the Superintcndants, that it might 
be known as soon as possible to the 
whole church. And in the mean 
time, as many were complaining that 
their stipend wits not paid, and de¬ 
siring to remove to other places where 
they might be better provided for, an 
Act was passed to prevent the re¬ 
moval of any Minister, Bxhorter, or 
Reader, till the Queen's answer to 
these Articles was received. Along 
with the Articles from the Assembly 
there seems to have been presented 
to the Queen a supplication from the 
Protestant nobility, or rather from 
the “ whole body professing Christ 
Jesus within the realm.” It em¬ 
braces the principal points contained 
in the Articles, and is inserted by 
Keith, p. 545, from a copy preserved 
in the Cottonian Library. Theanswer 
given by the Queen will he noticed 
in a subsequent sketch. 

In the same Session, a Committee 
were appointed to sit from six till 
eight in the morning, for the deci¬ 
sion of questions which might be 
proposed, and were instructed to 
report their decisions to the 4 SKCm * 
bly, that they might he inserted in 
the Register. These questions were 
very often connected with marriage, 
or points of discipline, and several 
eases of this kind were preserved in 
the record of this Assembly. The 
following is of a different kind, and 
deserves to he noticed. When the 
Protestant religion was established, 
many of the Popish Clergy retained 
their benefices. Some of these, it 
would appear, embraced the Pro¬ 
testant faith; ami in order to better 
their income, became Ministers of 
another parish, without resigning 
the benefice of which they had been 
originally possessed. With regard 
to the question arising from such 
practices, the Committee, consisting 
of Adam, Bishop of Orkney, Craig, 
Goodman, Row, George Buchanan, 
and Robert Pont, concluded as fol¬ 
lows : , 

“ It is thoght aggrieable to the* 
word ,o£ God, that no faitbfull 
Preacher of .God’s word may enjoys 
anc llenefiae pr- Living pertaining to 
the Kirk, except lie remaine a*, the-; 
said Kiik to discharge his office for 
the quhilk he rcceavit the said Be¬ 
nefice ; .and that if he bo transports 


be the Kirk or Superintendent, to 
any utlier Place, whereby he may 
not discharge his Dewtic in baitli, 
that he be depryvil of the ane, and it 
to be bestpwit upon ane uther, pro- 
videing always the foirsaid person be 
sufficiently answevit of his stipend." 

Petrie has misunderstood, or mis¬ 
interpreted this decision, when he 
says (Part III., p. 342.), “ It was 
concluded generally, that none should 
have two benefices or livings.” The 
answer to the, question goes no far¬ 
ther than to say that one man should 
not hold two benefices, unless he 
could discharge the duties of both. 
And, in the event of his resigning 
one of the livings, it;is provided that 
he shall be sufficiently ** answerit of 
his stipend.” The term? of this 
proviso are not very explicit ; but 
the meaning seems to be, that if one 
of the livings were inadequate, the 
incumbent, before resigning the 
other, should be secured in so much 
of the stipend as to make up a suf¬ 
ficient maintenance. Or perhaps the 
meaning is merely, that, in resigning 
the living, he who possessed it should 
reserve his right to any stipend 
which was due for the time during 
which he held it. 

In the Third Session, a request 
was presented from the Commissa¬ 
ries of Edinburgh, that the Minister 
or Reader of every parish should keep 
a register of deaths, in which the 
names of the deceased, the place of' 
their residence, and the day and 
year of their decease,'should be* in¬ 
serted ; and. that a copy of this re¬ 
gister should “be delivered to the 
Procurator-fiscal, to prevent frauds 
being practised against pupils or cre¬ 
ditors. The great utility of the mea¬ 
sure was obvious, hut the Assembly 
were compelled to reply, that while 
few of the Ministers had glebes or 
manses, it was impossible to comply 
with tnis request. 

In the Fourth Session, complaint 
having been made ' against “ Mr 
Johne Kobcrtsone, Thesatfrer of Ross, 
and Minister of Crquhart, and John 
Wat6one, Minister of Alves,"that 
they had left their vocation, 5 they 
were charged by the Assembly to re¬ 
turn to theij Ministry, under pain of 
disotjediencUand loss of their stipend. 

By the First Book of Discipline, 
the ministration of the Sacraments 
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was not only to be performed bv 
Ministers, bat Headers, although 
not admitted to the charge of a pa¬ 
rish, might be permitted, by consent 
of the church, to administer the Sac¬ 
raments. And in this Session, the 
Commissioner of Murray was ap- 
pointed to try whether certain Ex¬ 
porters, who were named, were 
worthy to be admitted to baptize and 
solemnize marriage. Some Commis¬ 
sions were then given for visiting 


Opt. 

churches: and as the present was a 
crisis of danger and alarm, Knox 
was instructed to warn.the brethren, 
should any thing important occur 
before the meeting of the next As¬ 
sembly. “ Thanks being .given to 
God, be Jolmfc Willock, Superin¬ 
tendent of the West, and the v.ith 
erf December ni^xt to cum appointit 
for the nixt Assembly to con vein in 
Edinburgh, this Assembly was dis¬ 
solved." 


An Excursion in Munster. 


AN EXCURSION IN MUNSTER. 


Dublin, Sept. 1825 . 

Mr EotTOR, 

. Ireland is such an unfashionable 
country, that to travel out of it seems 
the pursuit of every one whois'not 
forced by poverty to stay at borne. 
Thus, every one who is tired of his 
time, and fondly faucies that change 
of mind can be procured by change 
of place, flies from his own despised 
country as fast as steam can paddle 
or wheel whirl him, to join the herd 
of idlers that infest the sunny roads 
of France or Italy, visiting the Con¬ 
tinent as woodcocks do southern 
.shores, to be shot at by sharpers, and 
become the fair and full-fed game of 
inn-keepers, and artists, and Ciceroni. 
Therefore there is not a dusty water¬ 
ing place in England, nor an old 
, arch or ruin in Italy, nor a lake or 
'mountain in Switzerland, that is not 
familiar on the lips of tourists. Thus, 
driving along binidst dust and dis- 
agreeability—eating, drinking, and 
sleeping in discomfort—at length 
they come home, not better, not 
wiser, not happier than when they 
set out; or, as an old writer well 
says, they who cross the sea$ to All 
their hearts and their brain, do but 
travel northward for beat, and seek 
that candle which they carry ip their 
hand. Now, with all deference, I 
would suggest, that there are monu¬ 
ments of antiquity inlreland worthy 
of inspection, —«tnere is scenery on 
whiflit the eye may repose with do-. 
lighC-r-** "have.uroods, and.jwtew, 
and glepf/and tncunlwtw, abundant-, 
ly picturesque, and sufficient to call 
forth the exertion of ibe pen and 
pencil in their description* #1 shall 
therefore, Mr Editor, offieF you as a 
very unworthy specimen of an Irish 


totfr, the result of a ten days.’ excur¬ 
sion through the North-western part 
Of the province of Munster ; and as 
my travels engrossed but a small por¬ 
tion of my time, and a small share 
of my money, your readers, instead 
of a costly and hot-pressed volume 
descriptive of a foreign journey, are 
here presented with what is short and 
cheap, in your very reasonable Mis¬ 
cellany ; and I would here beg of 
you and your readers to bear in 
mind, that the conversations and le¬ 
gendary narratives interspersed in 
this little tour are given as nearly as 
possible in the words of the people 
with whom 1 communicated. 

Gentle reader, then pray bring 
ears to bear with- the uncouth and 

I irovincial names of mountain, and 
ake, and river; and instead of the 
Euphonick terms of Alp and Appen- 
ine, Como and Constance, Forli and 
Frescati, if you can put up with the 
Slicubloom, the Devil's-bit, the 
Keeper, Lough Dearg, and Innis- 
cealtra, the Shrine of the Holy Cioss, 
and the Hock of Cashel, perhaps 
wbat yon read may beguile half an 
hour, and may induce you, some 
time or other—health, aud time, and 
pocket permitting—to visit scenes not 
less worthy of your notice, because 
within your reach. I shall not de¬ 
scribe my journey on the outside of 
the stage-coach along the high road 
from, Dublin to Limerick. In my 
View, a stage- coach is a horrible veh icle 
for travelling; itjsonlylA^ for an 
Attorney .inhis hunyrup to Term, 
whirling along ami^«p|auds of dust, 
beset withjbad noisesTmubad smells. 
The sultry appoyance and perfect 
discomfort of tne whole apparatus 
disables a traveller from observation 
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or thought, and unfits him for col¬ 
lecting or digesting information. I 
diverged from the high road near the 
town of ItoScrea, and hastened to 
the house of a friend, where I re¬ 
cruited and refreshed myself much 
better, I dare say, than if 1 were in 
the best hotel in France; and on 
the following day, invited by a cool 
and bracing breeze from the nbrth, 

I ventured to ascend the Slieuhloom 
mountain, which rises immediately 
behind my friend’s demesne. This 
mountain forms a long and not 
very lofty chain, dividing the King’s 
and Queen’S Counties, lies nearly 
in the centre of Ireland, and the 
waters, taking their rise from its eas¬ 
tern side, flow by means of the Suir, 
Nore, and Barrow; into the sea at 
Waterford, while those descending 
from its Western ridge flow into the 
Shannon, the central drain of Ire¬ 
land. This'range of mountains is 
of the silicious sand-stone and pud¬ 
ding-stone formation, and contains, 

1 apprehend, no mineral or metallic 
treasures. But there is a glorious 
view from it to the north, the moun¬ 
tains of Wicklow to the east, the 
mountains of Iduah, in which is the 
rich coal-field of Castlccomer, to the 
south : in the far distance, the sharp 
and peaked points of Galtee moun¬ 
tains—nearer still the magnificent 
and lofty Keeper (so called from its 
arresting the clouds passing from the 
Atlantic Ocean, and keeping, in un¬ 
settled weather, a wreath oi mist as 
a helmet on its angry head); to the 
west, the mountains of Clare and 
Galway, and the magnificent broad- 
valley in which the Shannon ex¬ 
pands itself into a lake, and forms 
what is called Lough Dearg. Ini-' 
mediately under the mountain range, 
on which 1 was standing, lay that 
part of the County of Tipperary sur¬ 
rounding the town of Iloscrea, and 
that part of the King's County called 
the Barony of Clonlisk. The fea¬ 
tures of this district are naturally 
very beautiful, aud they are highly 
improved by cultivation and plant-' 
ing ; I know no part of Ireland more. 
diversified in natural feature, and no 
part of Engird more ornamentally 
woodedr—the country so hilly, so 
abrupt, and so variegated, that; it 
looks as if it had-been once liquid, 
and in the midst of some mighty 
VOL. xvu. 
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storm its waves had been solidified, 
and all ils gulphs and surges perpe¬ 
tuated in the billowy agitation. Di¬ 
rectly under my eye lay the beauti¬ 
ful green hill of Golden-grove, with 
a red.oak-wc sd climbing up its side, 
and clothing half its surfa'ce; ami 
still further west, about six miles off, 
that hill consecrated, in the supposi¬ 
tion of the people, as the haunt and 
favourite resort of fairies—the beau¬ 
tiful Knockshccgowna, a hill now 
celebrated, by being made'the scene 
of a lively Irish tale from the pen of 
Mr Croker. Directly near me, on a 
secondary range of the mountain, 
and divided from the upper ridge by 
a valley, in which'ran a mountain 
stream, in the midst of a solitary and 
wild moor, rose two immense cairns, 
with a number of smaller mounds 
encircling them. These elevations, 
evidently the work of men, ami 
which are to bo found on all the 
mountains of Ireland and Scotland, 
and wherever the Celtic race was es¬ 
tablished, excited my curiosity ; and 
on approaching them, I perceived that 
one was cut through and divided. 
On inquiry from an intelligent com¬ 
panion, 1 found that a few years ago 
some person dwelling in an adjacent 
mountain valley, dreamt that if he 
dug to the bottom of the cairn he 
would find an immense treasure; 
and as it was too gigantic an under¬ 
taking for any individual, he com¬ 
municated Jus dream to his neigh¬ 
bours, and as the Irish can be always 
led to believe in dreams, prophecies, 
and visionary promises, the story 
spread like heath on fire along the 
sides of the mountain, and for 
many successive nights hundreds and 
thousands collected with spades, mat¬ 
tocks, and shovels, and in successive 
and alternate parties they fell to 
work to perforate and cut through 
the cairn. - Not the least curious cir¬ 
cumstance attending this concourse 
of gohlfinders was that of an old 
Protestant residing on the mountain¬ 
side, the only person in. the whole 
district in possession of a Bible, 
who was forced by them to attend 
the nocturnal scene.. They provided 
him with a chair and a lantern, and 
made him read passages out of the 
Holy Scriptures while they proceed¬ 
ed in their anxious work. For thtce 
nights they laboured without inter- 
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mission, .anil towards the grey of tlic 
third morning they came to a course 
of flags laid carefully in the centre 
of the mound; the centre flag, on 
being struck with a pick-axe, return¬ 
ed a cavernous sound. The man 
cried, Boys, I have come to a cave, 
and it’s full of money—help, help, 
to lift up this flag.” At once huncl- 
reds rushed down ; many were near 
being crushed to death ; all,, mad 
with excited hopes, scrambled and 
tumbled to come in.for a share of 
the gold : even the old Bible-reader 
started up from his stool, and fling¬ 
ing his book and spectacles away, 
rushed down the side of the excava¬ 
tion. The pressure of tire crowd 
was so great, that there was not 
room to raise the large flag, but at 
length, by a thousand blows, it was 
dashed to pieces, and lo ! to tlte hor¬ 
ror and astonishment of all, nothing 
was to be seen but a skeleton of dry 
bones;—and thus it was practically 
proved, to the shame, grief, and dis¬ 
comfiture of the whole population, 
that this cairn was but the tomb of 
some Celtic chieftain, and that the 
great mound was put together by the 
piety and veneration of their ances¬ 
tors. My informant assures me, 
that the bones found must have be¬ 
longed to a giant, for the thigh bone 
was twice as long as those of men in 
our degenerate day: but on enquiry 
from others, I could not find that 
his statement could be verified ; they 
' might be somewhat larger, but not 
so inuch so as to justify the conclu¬ 
sion that when alive the owner of 
them was a giant or an antediluvian. 
Jn looking to the composition of this 
mound of earth, I found it was com¬ 
posed of alternate layers of large 
stones and clay, and that the stones 
were of different formations, some so 
large that no roan could carry them, 
and yet evidently not the produce of 
the mountain, some lime-stone, some 
granite, some grawakc and schist, 
and evidently brought with infinite 
trouble from distant places. 

On tlie following day, I left ,thc 
hospitable home of my friend under 
the Slieubloom mountain, and pro¬ 
ceeded to that part of the County of 
Tipperary called Ormond, once the 
broad and fair domain of the Butler 
family, and frdm whufice it now 
takes its ancient and well-sounding 


title. In the centre of this populous 
and highly-cultivated district stands 
the town of Nenagh, containing a 
.population of about 10,000, but in 
no way remarkable or worthy of 
note, except for one of the finest 
and largest ruined costlcs in Ireland, 
built about the year 1200, and which 
was one of the five fortresses, or 
“ nids dc tyrannic,” built by King 
John to curb the Irish.^ The other 
four were Ardfinnan, Lismore, Ty- 
brack, and Limerick. I have not 
had opportunity to ascertain whether 
the other four arc in existence ; but 
certainly the Castle of Nenagh is a 
fine specimen of the old Norman 
military architecture, and the keep, 
or tower, is unequalled in Ireland, 
and must, from its height and mas¬ 
sive proportions, have cost an im¬ 
mense sum in building, as ’t ap¬ 
pears that all the English fortresses 
in Ireland were built by masons 
brought from England, as the Irish 
of that day had no carpenters or 
masons ; for Sir John llafics assures 
us, that the Irish never did so good 
a thing as to build a city ; and the 
houses of their Princes, and even 
their places of defence, were con¬ 
structed of turf or wattles-plaistcred 
over. The castle of Nenagh is en¬ 
tered by a stone causeway, which is 
flanked by two large round towers, 
between which was the portcullis 
and the gate, which brings you into 
a large square building, once the 
residence of the governor and officers 
of the garrison ;—passing through 
this building, you come into the 
ballium, oreourt of the fortress, con¬ 
taining an area of about 180 feet, 
surrounded by a curtain wall once 
20 feet high and 8 feet thick, of an 
oval shape; at each end of the long¬ 
est diameter of the oval is a round, 
flanking tower, and at the farthest 
extremity of the ballium, towards 
the north-west, the keep, or great 
t6wcr, about 120 feet high, and 
about it feet in diameter. The 
whole of the fortification is now in 
ruins, and the plan is not easily 
discernible, it having been battered 
down by Cromwell,; .and, what Was 
worse than old Nol’s cannon, it has 
been undermined by the inhabitants 
of the town, in order to procure 
materials for their-adjoining houses ; 
but still the great tower stands, and 
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is conspicuous over the whole coun¬ 
try. In vain dreamers have at¬ 
tempted to undermine it, in order 
to procure treasure supposed to be 
buried under its foundation ; in 
vain did a barbarous owner of an 
adjoining field, in- order to be re¬ 
venged on the sparrows and daws 
that infested his corn, place a barrel 
of gunpowder under it to blow it 
up—the gunpowder only tore a piece 
out of it; but still the tower stands, 
and will stand, apparently inde¬ 
structible, from tlie great thickness 
of its walls, and the durability of its 
materials. It is remarkable that no' 
writer on the antiquities of Ireland 
has given any description of this 
castle, so well worthy of observa- 
. tion, nor have 1 seen any print or 
drawing of it published; and I 
would suggest that it would be well 
worthy of some accurate draughts¬ 
man’s trouble to take a plan and 
elevation of this fine Norman struc¬ 
ture. But enough of old castles 
I shall therefore proceed to give you 
.an account of my excursion to the 
Holy Island, or the Seven Churches 
in the Shannon. 

It has been remarked of the Cul- 
dees, and their founder Columba, 
who were the earliest preachers of 
the Christian religion in Ireland, 
that they loved to fix their abode and 
worship in places difficult of access, 
amidst mountain fastnesses' or in 
islands. They thus established their 
Island abbey at Iona, in the Hebri¬ 
des—and in Ireland they selected 
the islands in the Shannon as v fa¬ 
vourite retreats, where they lived 
secure in their solitary and ascetic 
habits. Seven, with these old mo¬ 
nastics, was a mystical and sacred 
number: to use the words of Led- 
wich : “ The number seven was 
early consecrated to religion; the 
Jewish rites were accommodated to 
it—it is found among the Brahmins 
and Egyptians ; the Greek fathers 
extol its power and efficacy, and the 
Latin, as usual, apply it to super¬ 
stitious observances."—The Church 
formed' various septenarwe. The 
following is extracted from Arch¬ 
bishop Beckham's Constitution, made 
at Lambeth, A. D. 1281:—“ The 
Most High hath created a medicine 
for the body of man, reported in 
seven vessels, that is the seven sa¬ 


craments of the Church ; there are 
seven articles of faith belonging to 
the mystery of the Trinity, seveu . 
articles belonging to Christ’s hu¬ 
manity ; there are seven command¬ 
ments respecting man, seven capital 
sins, seven principal virtues." Much 
more to the purpose in Amelarius 
Durandus and the Ritualists. # That 
the Irish entertained a high vene¬ 
ration for this number, witness the 
Seven Churches at Glcndalougli— 
Clonmacnois, Inniscathy, Inch Her¬ 
rin, Inmsccaltra, and the Seven Al¬ 
tars at Clonfert, and the Holy Cross. 
It was to visit one of these sacred 
stations, namely, Innisccaltra, situ¬ 
ated in that part of the broad Shan¬ 
non which lies between Portumna 
and Killaloe, that I proceeded, ac¬ 
companied by a few friends, in a lit¬ 
tle boat, or, as it is here-called, a cot, - 
on as fine a day as could be desired. 

A poor fisherman hired his boat, aiitl 
his own and his son’s exertions to 
row us during the whole day, for the 
small sum of three shillings. Never 
was money better earned or more 
cheerfully paid. , The poor fellow 
was an actual treasure—a perfect 
specimen of an intelligent Irish¬ 
man, full of traditionary Knowledge, 
full of good-humour, full of super¬ 
stition—and so perfectly communi¬ 
cative, so civil and so •deferential in 
liis manner, that I could venture to 
put him in comparison with any 
* French valet de place, or any Italian 
Cicerone .—As we rowed along, there 
was not an old castle hanging over 
a promontory, nor an old ruined 
church sequestered in some sunny 
vale, of wnich lie had not an anec¬ 
dote or story of days gone by to tell. 
tf What castle is that, Pat, that 
rises as if out of the water ? It is a 
beautiful ruin.” “ Oh, the army 
from Limerick handled that well 
with their big guns, not long ago. 
It. was one of MacBrien’s castles, 
and when Cromwell took his estate, 
and drove him into Connaught, some 
of liis people kept that castle for him 
and his a long time; but lately it 
' was 8 great place for making poteen, 

■ and they kept the place in spite of 
. the gaugers; and many a good, drop 
I brought away in this cot, and 
•carried it to the quality. But the 
gaugers brought an artity from Li¬ 
merick, with a cannon in a big boat, * 
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and poor Tady O’Carrol and the 
rest of the hoys were obliged to run 
away in their cots as fast as you 
please.” “ Whose house is that, 
Paddy, there, at the end of the bay, 
at the Galway side ?” “ Oh, some 
new-comer from Dublin. It did 

belong to the 11-s: as fine and 

as likely a set of young men were 
reared in that house as ever fired a 
shot at a grouse on yonder moun¬ 
tain, Or held a cross-line on this 
water. There were nine of then), 
and all six feet high ;—it would do 
your heart good to see them standing 
together at the chapel door.” “ Well, 
Pat, and what, is now become of 
them ?" “ All dead and gone ! Had 
luck came over them ; they died off 
one after the other—and little better 
could happen them.” “ What, 

. Pat! what did they do?” “ Oh, 
$ir, neither luck nor grace happens 
to any that meddle with holy things ; 
they committed sacrilege on the Holy 
Island. They were building, Sir, a 
chapel yonder at the back of their 
1 louse thoie, Sir; you can sec the 
top of it beside tlie old ash tree. 
Well, Sir, they must needs ornament 
their chapel—and what should they 
do (and sure it was the devil that 
tempted them !) but away they went 
to the Holy Island, and carried off 
the old altar, and the fine window 
out of the Virgin’s Chuich there. 
Well, Sir, they brought a great fac¬ 
tion with them to carry the stones 
away—oil, it would ravish your 
heart to see what beautiful stones 
they were; and so they succeeded 
in putting the whole window into 
the cots; but when they brought 
the altar-stone to the shore, not the 
length of my thumb nail would it 
go farther; all the men in Galway, 
or Clare, or Ormond, would not stir 
it. So there it is to this hour, and 
will.” “ And, Pat, what became of 

the B - -—s ?” “ Oh, they died 

off one after another, and their sub¬ 
stance wasted like snow bn the sun¬ 
ny side of a ditch ; and a stranger is 
now lighting his fire on their father’s 
hearth; ay, and Snore than that, not 
a Priest can say mass in that chapel 
more than a year—he either dies or 
some bad luck happens to him.” 

As we were conversing on the sub-' 
ject, at the sudden turning of a shrub- 
b f island, Inniscealtra, with its lofty 
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round tower and its ruined churches, 
on which the sun was shining bril¬ 
liantly, broke upon bnr view. It 
really was a very striking object. 
The island, extremely fertile, cover¬ 
ed with fine cattle, and containing 
about fifty acres, rose like an emer¬ 
ald gem chased in silver, out of the 
glassy surface of the water, ami 
stood in relief and beautiful contrast 
with the adjoining shore of the 
County Galway, that stretched in 
the background a wild and moun¬ 
tain tract; to the south lay the 
County Clare, wooded to the wa¬ 
ter’s edge, and rising behind in a 
lofty and precipitous mountain ;. to 
the east Lay the shores of Ormond, 
green with corn-fields ami cultiva¬ 
tion, with the interspersed seats and. 
wooded demesnes of its numerous 
gentry, arid a ruined castle on every 
bold promontory and every com¬ 
manding hill. Neither Rhine nor 
Rhone, nor Constance nor Geneva, 
would on this fine summer’s day 
resent a more glowing, vivid, and 
appy picture. The boatmen laugh¬ 
ed with joy at witnessing our entire 
admiration. “ Oh, Sir,” cried the 
poor fellow, “ is it not a murthrr 
that more of the quality don't come 
from Dublin to see this pretty ami 
blessed place?” “ Yes; but, Pat, 
who built all those fine^hurcbes ami 
things?” “ Why, then, Sir, it would 
be hard for the likes of me to tell 
you, seeing I ant no scholar: but 
they say (that is my mother and the 
old women used to say) they were 
all built in one night by the fairies.” 

“ All in one night, Pat!” “ Yes, 
Sir; and it was by the best of good 
luck that they chose Inniscealtra, for, 
as I heard tell, the fairies had chosen 
Island More, yonder big island wc 
passed about an hour ago; and they 
set about one dark nignt to run up 
the tower and the churches, and, my 
dear, as bad luck would happen to 
poor Island More, just as the tower 
was raised about six feet, who should 
pass by but the Priest, going to give 
the blessed sacrament to a sick body, 
and. the Priest saw them hammer 
and stone at work ; but, my dear, 
when the good people smelt the 
coming of a mortal man among 
them, they all scampered off, and 
came here to Inniscealtra, and did 
the work hero ; and the stump of 
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the lower remains on Island More 
to this day.” By this time we ap¬ 
proached near the Holy Island ; and 
as we were disembarking from our 
rot, 1 asked Pat to shew me the al¬ 
tar-stone that was on the shore, and 
could not be removed by all the men 
in Galway. “ Why,- then. Sir, to 
tell your honour the truth, myself’s 
not sure which stone it is; but if I 
cannot shew you it, I will shew you 
a stone that is fixed in another stone 
in the church-yard, and which, 
though loosely fastened in, and one 
would think you could take it out 
with your finger and thumb, yet all 
tlic men in Ireland could not raise it 
out.” So we proceeded from the 
shore to the largest church, and be¬ 
side which is the round tower. These 
churches never could have been of 
any beauty, or, size; they are mostly 
extremely small, and seemed more 
the confessional, cells of friars, than 
places of public worship; they are 
all unroofed and in ruins, and arc 
going to destruction ; for as the isl¬ 
and is a great burying-place, and 
there arc burying-grounds surround¬ 
ing each church, the country people, 
without hesitation or opposition, tear 
down the coins and ornamental ar¬ 
chitecture, to place the stones at the 
head of the graves; thus within a 
year a richly-ornamented arch, with 
a Latin inscription around it, has 
been torn down. There is one very 
handsome and perfect Saxon arch 
still remaining, rich in beautiful 
tracery, leading into the crypt of the 
Virgin’s church, where the altar 
stands ; but tlic roof of the crypt 
is now fallen down, and nothing ■ 
could be more beautiful and pic¬ 
turesque than to see the evening 
sun, as we left the island, setting 
through this arch—the tower at a 
little distance, throwing its slender 
and almost endless shadow over the 
silent and smooth water of the lake. 
This round tower is-in perfect pre¬ 
servation, hue differs in no degree 
from those in other parts-of Ireland. 

11 is not for me to venture my daring 
steps on antiquarian ground, and 
attempt to account for the origlnoT 
these round towers; bul l may, pre- . 
tiumc to say, they evidently were 
erected for religious purposes; they 
are always attached to churches, anu 
(if I might interpose an opinion) 


they were erected as places of pen¬ 
ance. 

We have reason to conclude that 
■the Christianity of the ancient 
Culdees jyas derived, not through 
Borne, but |rom the Asiatic Church, 
with whom they agreed iu the period 
of the celebration of Easter, and other 

# matters of discipline and observance. 

* Bishop Godwyn, and other learned 
men, agree in deducing their Chris¬ 
tianity from the East. Now wc 
know that doing penance on pillars 
was an early and common supersti¬ 
tion in the Asiatic CJiurch, as may 
be instanced from the story of Simon 
Stylitcs and others ; and it is reason-- 
able to conceive thaCthe Culdees, in 
imitation of this superstition—inas¬ 
much as the inclemency of our nor¬ 
thern climate would not permit of 
human beings remaining exposed 
night and day on pillars in the open 
air—constructed these towers in imi¬ 
tation of pillars, and that on the 
different stages of these towers peni¬ 
tents placed themselves, and per¬ 
formed their vows, the merit of their 
penance bearing proportion to the 
height of the stage in the penitential 
tower. If any one can assign a bet¬ 
ter use or origin for these peculiar 
buildings, let him do so—my own 
will answer all my desires. 

Innisccaltra is a great station for 
pilgrims: at Whitsuntide, devotees 
from all quarters flock to it; and 
our friend, tlic boatman, in spite of 
his superstition and early prejudices, 
allowed that these pilgrimages were 
absurd and disgraceful; and he very 
graphically described the revolting 
spectacle of men and women going 
round the island,, on the rough and 
rocky stones of the shore on their 
naked knees, bleeding, and groaning' 
with the wounds and agony inflicted 
•by the sharp and flinty rocks ; and 
he also described with disgust and 
contempt the conduct of the pilgrims 
after the station was over; he con¬ 
fessed it was one wild and riotous 
6cene of^,drunkenness and abomina¬ 
tion, for on that occasion tents were 
erected on tlie island, and abundance 
-of.whisky was tq.be had, and plenty 
of pipers and'fiddlers to enliven, the 
wild scene. Thus the Holy Island, 
as well as almost every other place 
denominated holy in Ireland,.,!? de¬ 
secrated and prostituted by nt&hi^d 
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rites of gross superstition and filthy 
crime. Thus Satan, once he can 
keep poor beguiled man from the 
living fountain of the Scriptures of 
truth, misleads him into wifi-wdrsliip 
—tells him that God can be so ap¬ 
peased by human suffering as to shut 
his eyes to human crime; and thus 
is drawn from the doctrine of Ro- _ 
mish penance (doubtless abused) the ' 
monstrous belief that the old score 
of sin may be wiped out by pepiten- 
tial pilgrimages; and having gone 
the rounds of Holy Well or Holy 
Island, a new reckoning of sin may 
safely be entered on. 

On examining the numerous tombs 
in and surrounding the churches 
here, I did not observe any worthy 
of note, except, perhaps, that of the 
Mac Brien family, who were the an¬ 
cient lords of an adjoining barony 
in Tipperary, and an entablature in 
the wall of the largest church, on 
which there was a Latin inscription, 
recording that it was “ Sacred to the 
memory of Malachias O’Grady, who 
(A.D. 1722) with pious care repaired 
and restored the decayed monuments 
in these churches.” The well-told 
devotedness of Old Mortality was 
brought to my recollection by the 
similar and sacred industry of this 
old Milesian. 

Before we left the island, wo re¬ 
quested to be shewn the miraculous 
stone, and our guide accordingly 
brought us to a huge mass of stone 
cut out into the shape of a trapezi- 
' um ; on one end there were carved 
characters, apparently Irish. 1 asked 
our boatman to pull me some grass, 
in order that I might rub over the 
stone, to render the letters legible. 
This he refused with all due civility; 
he said that nothing could induce 
him to pull a flower or a blade of grass 
on that holy place ; that no one 
could have luck or grace who would 
do so. He then shewed us the stone 
inserted in the larger mass, he said 
no force or ingenuity could remove. 
This larger mass was evidently the 
base of a stone cross, and the stone 
inserted into it was part of the broken 
pillar. What was the astonishment 
of the poor boatman, when one of 
the company, with the greatest case, 
lifted the miraculous stone out of its 
lacc I the poor man looked really 
“T he could not Believe his senses ; 


but he soon recovered himself again. 
It was, however, observable, that 
during the course of the day lie did 
not wish, aiul avoided, as much 
as possible, conversation with our 
friend of the broken cross. After 
dining on the green sod of the Holy 
Island, we rowed home, a pretty long 
pull of about eight miles, quite satis¬ 
fied, that neither the Lake of Geneva 
nor Lago Maggiore could have afford¬ 
ed us a pleasanter or happier day. 

Two days following our water ex¬ 
cursion on the Shannon, we set out 
on a tour into another district of 
Tipperary, and left Ormond, which 
is divided from the other and more 
southern portion of that large County 
by a range of mountains, very beau¬ 
tiful for their picturesque and varied 
forms, the principal of which is the 
curiously-formed mountain, called 
the Devil’s Bit. As, in our jaunting- 
car (which, by the way, is an excel¬ 
lent summer travelling carriage for 
those who really wish to see a coun¬ 
try,) we skirted along the Devil’s 
Bit, my friend, who was younger 
and more curious than I, expressed 
a desire to ascend to the top of it, 
and knowing, as I did, that the road 
winded about the mountain, I teld 
him he might easily do so. And 
here I must digress, to inform my 
readers why this mountain is so 
named. It rises above the rest of 
the chain, and forms a sharp and 
straight ridge, in which there is a 
deep indenture, exactly resembling 
a mouthful taken from a slice of 
bread and butter, the very rocks in 
the cavity resembling the marks of 
the teeth in the bite out of the bread. 
The legend is as follows: 

On a certain day, it is not exactly 
recorded when, as Satan was driving 
a herd of condemned souls to hell, 
and the regular road brought him too 
near the relic of the blessed rood at 
Holy Cross, the very sight or smell 
of which put him to pain—the enemy 
of souls determined to tnkea short cut 
northwards, ami go straight over the 
mountain ; and so it happened, that 
a» they got to the top of' the moun¬ 
tain, Satan being out of breath, sat 
down upon a rock to rest himself, 
and overcome by the steepness of 
the ascent, he fell fast asleep. This 
was not an opportunity to be lost by 
the poor souls, so they all broke 
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a way and scampered oil'through the 
mountain ; some llt'd for refuge to 
Holy ( ross, some to Kiarin’s Shrine 
in Ely O’Carrol, and some fled to 
the Blessed Isle of Mouainclia, in the 
County of Kilkenny ; in the mean 
time, the Devil awoke, and found 
the whole herd gone. What was to 
be done ? In vain did he look around, 
in vain did he curse and swear, till 
at length he worked himself into a 
passion, took a bite out of the moun¬ 
tain, and full of wrath and fury, he 
spit it out, and lo ! the mighty mass, 
flying through the air eighteen good 
Irish miles, came to the ground at 
length, and became the Rock of 
Cashel. My author docs not pro¬ 
ceed to relate what ceremonies and 
purifications were used by the holy 
men of that time before they con¬ 
sented to build, on this mouthful of 
the Devil, Cormack’s Chapel, with 
the Cathedral and Round Tower, 
&c. &c .; but this is well ascertained, 
that the hit remains out of the moun¬ 
tain to this day, as may be seen by 
any one travelling that way. 

Rut it is now time to tell what 
happened to my young friend who 
ascended the mountain. The clay 
was exceedingly warm, not a breath 
of air was abroad, even sitting on my 
jaunting car the heat was insuffer¬ 
able. 1 regretted exceedingly that I 
had permitted a youth who had never 
been ten miles from Dublin before, 
and who had never ascended a moun¬ 
tain, to undertake such a walk ; and 
when arrived at the other side of the 
hill, 1 found the distance from its top 
Jwas much greater than 4 imagined, 
and still 1 waited for two hours, and 
no friend came down. What to do 
1 knew not ; my mind conjured up 
Captain Rock in all his horrors; 1 
fancied I even heard the musket- 
shot ; I pictured the dear youth ex¬ 
piring under the bullet wound of 
u murderous assassin: I seldom 
through life felt such deep and fear¬ 
ful anxiety. At length, when I al¬ 
most despaired of him, he appeared, 
—liis face scarlet with exertion,—Ida 
clothes dripping with peppiration*: 
what was to be done; we were three 
miles-from a town; it was essentially 
necessary for him to change his 
clothes; luckily, contiguous to where 
I was waiting was a thatched cabin 
of rather a better sort; it seemed to 


belong to a small farmer. I asked 
permission for my young fiiend to 
retire into an apartment of the house 
to change his dress, which was with 
the greatest willingness, nay, I would 
say urbanity, acceded to ; and when 
lie had dressed hitnself, without ask¬ 
ing on our part, and with the most 
considerate attention, a young wo¬ 
man, the daughter of the farmer, 
came with a large tumbler of punch 
iu her hand, and insisted on my 
friend's drinking it; nor when leav¬ 
ing the house would they accept of 
the slightest remuneration. I men¬ 
tion this trivial circumstance to 
-evince what a warm kindliness of 
heart dwells in the brcaBts of our 
countrymen, and oh ! js it not to be 
deplored tlmt political feuds and re¬ 
ligious animosities should distract a 
.people so highly gifted with every 
quality of head and heart! 

On passing lo the eastward of the 
range of mountains just mentioned, 
we found a material change in the 
face and character of the country ; 
it becomes more flat, champaign, aud 
fertile, but not so well inhabited, 
not so much ornamented witli the de¬ 
mesnes and interspersed with houses 
of country gentlemen. 11 was observ¬ 
able, also, that the country, though 
with greater natural advantages, was 
worse cultivated, the tillage not so 
clean, so productive or well managed, 
—and thus wc proceeded through a 
rather uninteresting country until we 
came to Holy Cross. This place, ce¬ 
lebrated in the monastic history of 
Ireland as being the great Abbey 
which enjoyed the possession of a 
niece of the true cross, stands in a 
low and rich situation on the borders 
of the Suir. Monks always took care 
to settle themselves amidst the flat of 
the land. It makes no figure at a 
distance, but when vou approach 
nearer, you see indeed a great and 
striking pile of ruins, interesting from 
their extent, but on closer inspection, 
from their great beauty. I am not 
aware that any thing I ever saw 
astonished me so much as the dila¬ 
pidated grandeur,ftbd extent of this 
monument of pioits magnificence, 
nor did' i ever see a place where wan¬ 
ton destruction and barbaric over¬ 
throw seemed to have exerted more 
urihallowed sway. 

I had often read, and still oftenev 
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licaid, of the curse of Cromwell; I 
had often heard, in my earlier days, 
a Human Catholic, in the bitterness 
of his anger and chafe of his spirit, 
say to his adversary, “ The curse of 
Cromwell on you but never did I 
feel the force, or witness the effects 
of that curse in the full extent of its 
amplification, until I saw the ruins 
of Holy Cross—until- I saw these 
beautiful monuments trampled un¬ 
der foot of the Puritans. It was late 
in the evening when I went through 
the aisles, and arches, and cloisters of 
this fine building. The sun, rich in 
golden glory, was darting his parallel 
rays on all its tombs and tracery; it 
was throwing floods of softening mel¬ 
low light on the interlacing of its 
groined arches, and one bright beam 
was kissing the black marble monu¬ 
ment of O’Brien, King of Lime¬ 
rick*: it seemed to say, as it slowly 
died oft', “ The light of O’Brien has 
departed,but not, Tike me, to return.” 
Nothing that 1 ever saw, cither in 
Westminster Abbey or elsewhere, 
surpassed, in Gothic tracery and mi¬ 
nute sculpture, the chiselled work on 
the piilais, and the black marble or¬ 
naments of this tomb. I exceeding¬ 
ly regretted that the falling night 
forced me awayjrom this ancient and 
noble Abbey, and I was still more 
annoyed that my time would not 
permit me to return to it next day. 
So I proceeded on seven miles to 
Cashel, where, in a dear friend’s hos¬ 
pitable reception, I enjoyed /a full 
measure of recruited refreshment, af¬ 
ter the travel of a long and 'sultry 
day. Cashel is an ecclesiastical city, 
if 1 may so denominate it, and, like 
every place in the hands and under 
the sway of ecclesiastics, it speaks 
badly of their government. As you 
approach Cashel, to be sure the coun¬ 
try is not so dreary and desert as the 
Campugna di Roma, but an almost 
total absence of improvement meets 
your eyes on all sides,—no country 
villas, no expenditure of capital in 
any way worthy of the approaches to 
a city; hut then the rock, the mag¬ 
nificent rock, cof&ed all over with 
high and pinnacled ruins, round 
towers and square towers, stone rodfs 
a thousand years old, crypts and 
sh rings,—arches, Saxon, and Horn an, 


and Norman, every variety of eccle¬ 
siastical architecture, and all in one 
common ruin, unapplied now to any 
religious use or duty, no dweller but 
skulls and thigh-bones. A Roman 
Catholic might say that the sous of 
little men, and the. children of the 
new and upstart religion, dare not 
presume to desecrate with their novel 
rites the altars and aisles of the an¬ 
cient faith, which, as the Genius 
Loci, still seems here to preside and 
dwell alone, sitting like the widow of 
a dethroned king, great and respect¬ 
ed amidst her desolation. To speak 
soberly, I "do think that that Arch¬ 
bishop of Cashel, who permitted this 
•magnificent Cathedral to fall to ruin, 
and, forsooth, because it was too 
much trouble for his fat coach-horses 
to draw his Grace up theJhill to Di¬ 
vine Service, must have been de¬ 
scended on the father’s side from a 
Goth, and on the mother’s from a 
Vandal, and his Dean must have 
been of the race of the Huns, and 
the whole Chapter sprung from A- 
lans, Heruli, and Longobards. As to 
the good and comfortable common 
church that now is called a Cathe¬ 
dral, it looks the mushroom son of a 
Nabob upstart that has got into pos¬ 
sesion and ownership of the title 
and estate of a fallen and attainted 
Noble.—To return to the Rock: it 
is highly creditable to the son-in-law 
of the present Archbishop, Archdea¬ 
con Cotton, the pains he has taken in 
restoring the beauty and protecting 
the buildings of the Roek. lie lias 
daily a number of men excavating 
and removjpg rubbish; lie has found 
a great number of pieces of ancient 
sculpture, and deciphered some very 
interesting inscriptions; aud-the lovers 
of antiquity may yet expect, that un¬ 
der his auspices some man like Brit¬ 
ton will give plans, elevations, and 
sections, of all these interesting ruins. 
Ledwich, in his Antiquities of Ire¬ 
land, has given a wretched print and 
meagre description of them. Cor- 
macs Chapel, which was built, as 
.Ledwich says, in the tenth century, 
is undoul^dly the most ancient ami 
most interesting building in Ireland; 
it seems infinitely older, and quite of 
a different order of architecture from 
any of the adjoining buildings. This 
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chapel hag suffered much injury 
aiul misimprovementin the course of 
time, from the ignorance and bad 
taste of its possessors. I could plain¬ 
ly perceive that some of the most 
beautiful tracing, and lozenge, and 
chevron sculpture of the great arch 
opening into the crypt, where the 
high altar stood, has been plaistcred 
over with a sort of covering, one 
would think purposely to hide these 
ornaments. But I have not time, in 
this hurried sketch, to dilate upon 
the manifold interesting subjects that 
present themselves to our notice here. 
I shall only observe, that over the 
door in the north side of the chapel 
there is a curious sculpture, which 
has given rise to the following le¬ 
gend -When King Oormac l^yilt 
this chapel as a receptacle for "his 
bones, and in honour of 8 t. Patrick, 
a terrible wild beast, like a lion air a 
tiger, every night came and tunibled 
down the work of the preceding day; 
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thus the building could not get for¬ 
ward, and the good king lost all pa¬ 
tience. At length"he bethought him 
to send for the poet and hero Ossian, 
and he came; and having first, with 
the beautiful and melodious strains 
of his harp, lulled the monster asleep, 
he then drew his bow, and transfixed 
him through the heart: and in the 
sculpture just mentioned is the un¬ 
couth monster nourtrayed, with an 
arrow driven through him, and a 
man on horseback, who is represent¬ 
ed as having just sent the arrow from 
his how, which he holds in his hand. 

I have now, Mr Editor, occupied 
too much of your space ,—1 snail 
therefore for the present conclude tnv 
travels through Munster, and shall 
be happy to give you, at some future 
period, some more sketches of my 
wanderings through my native land, 
if you think them worthy of your 
readers’. perusal.— Curry's Dublin 
Magazine. 
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Mr Chambers has taken the 
trouble, aifll enjoyed the pleasure, of 
poking his head into the two hun¬ 
dred and sixty sweet-scented closes 
or alleys of Edinburgh, for the be¬ 
nefit of his townsmen and of stran¬ 
gers. The results of his repeated 
(livings into these regions of taste 
(7 nery of smell?) has been, as he 
himself says, in his own delectable 
Edinborrey style, to enable him to 
pour a “ flood of illustration,” which, 
to some delicate observers, may per¬ 
haps appear too copious, .Uppn the 
most conspicuous objects in this, now, 
alas ! provincial town, which this au¬ 
thor, and others who strive to rebdqr 
themselves and it ridiculous, dub 
with the appellation of “ the North¬ 
ern Metropolis,” “ the Modern 
Athens,” “ the Northern Athens,” 
“ the eye of the British Empire/' &C., 
&c. Altogether Mr Chambers has 
ff put out," as b.e would say, no fewer 
than two books, of which the one 
under notice is the second in point 
of age. In your last Number, Mr 
Editor, you gave' rather too mattyex- 
tracts from the first of tlie Vwhrks, 


** Traditions of Edinburghand I 
do not think you are such a fool as 
to allow me, even if I were so inclin¬ 
ed, to clog your pages with so much 
stuff stolen from the lumber garrets 
•of “ Edinborrey,” as you then forced 
on the attention of your readers. I 
intend, therefore,-to 1 be curt in my 
critique. 

To so unpresuming a person as 
the author of these * f Walks,” it 
is quite impossible for any man, 
much less for so kindly-hearted a 
critic as you know me to be, tQ say 
one" word that would savour of gall 
within. Mr Chambers praises every 
body; and all. existing parties in 
Church and State are with him ob¬ 
jects of equal eulogy; nay, what is 
more, he praises all inanimate things, 
provided they have any connection 
with his darling “ Edinborrey.” The 
very buildings that have been erect¬ 
ed by the most dunderhead architects 
of the most dunderhead bailies that 
ever dosed in the civic chairs, are 
‘ with him models of all that is grace¬ 
ful in architecture and refined in 
' taste. If this author had any turn 
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for poetry, I would strenuously ex- 11 Walks’ - * imlividually, I have one 
liort Mr Trotter, or Mr Allan, or little additional remark to make, and 
whoever is to reign over Edinburgh, I wish to do it very seriously. Mr 
I care not a rush who it be, for the Chambers, and many men a thou- 
ensuing two years, to immortalize sand degrees superior to him in point 
** himself by instituting a Poet-laureate- of education and intellect, seem to 
ship for the city, and nomhiating think, that since the publication of 
Mr Chambers as the fust to deserve Old Mortality, a carte blanche has 
the sacred chaplet, with a handsome been given to them, and all the world, 
allowance of coin and claret. to sneer at, to abuse by every possi- 

In perusing this small volume, ble method, those truly great men, 
which I assure you 1 have done not who resisted to blood the ferocious 
without some amusement occasion- tyranny of the minions of Charles 
ally, I have been pestered beyond 11. and the baibarous and desolating 
measure with the perpetual intro- fury of James VII. What! do these 
duction, in season and out of season, pitiful scribblers know that it is ow- 
of some monster, ** very like a ing mainly to the magnanimous con- 
whale,” I presume, from its occupy- duct of these brave and virtuous 
ing so much space, but of which we < men, that their unworthy desccnd- 
liave no farther description than the ants are allowed to abuse the libeity 
name by which it is called on earth, of the press, in attempts to ridicule 
—“ the cheat bnknowk.” 1 all the great and godd in those un- 
would advise Mr Chambers to speak happy times of trouble and persecu- 
less about this monstrum barren- tion? The open or lurking enemies 
dun" in his next edition, unless he of that constitution, which was raised 
can say something more specific about on .the spot where the rotten throne 
it. Another insufferable bore in his of the profligate Stuarts had stood, 
book is his inccssaut talk about Sir can dd nothing more injurious to this 
Walter Scott, who is no mobster, to glorious constitution than to make a 
be sure, but a regular flesh-and-blood laughing-stock of those mqp by whom 
man, whom we are all. delighted to that constitution was reared, and 
■ see moving about among us, which palliate, or altogether excuse, the 
lie never fails to do in tne law term- blood-thirsty crimes committed, ami 
time. Mr Chambers cannot men- tortures inflicted by the possessors of 
tion, for instance, any dirty oil-gas power in those evil days. The tide 
company, or other joint-stock con- of public opinion is beginning to turn 
cem, vergens or not vtrgens ad on this'subject. Let those who flat- 
inqpium, to which Sir Walter, good- - ter what they conceive to be existing 
naturedly,—perhaps foolishly,—set prejudicesandopinions,beware,then, 
down his name as a subscriber, with- now they bepraisc the Mackenzies 
out mentioning the fact of this sub- and Queensberrys of Janu s VII. I 
scrip tion with all the notnp of a bul- am sure that no right-thinking Epis- 
lerin. Now really,although I grant, copalian, will consider liis church 
with all the world, that Sir Walter ■ greatly exalted, by being informed 
Scott stands at the head of the se- that the degrees of persecution of 
condrank of genius, yet this high Presbyterians in those days were just 
honour cannot prevent him from be- a little less than they had formerly 
coming an indictable nuisance, if his been represented. Every true Pres- 
name and title arc to be stuck up, in byterian, in remembering that period 
some shape or other, on every wall of blood, will cling more closely to 
and house in the city, as has been his faith, and to the political consti- 
done, wcare sure, without the per- tution which the struggles of his 
mission of this admired baronet, by forefathers secured ; and every right- 
his idolater, Mr Chambers. When , hearted Episcopalian will deplore 
this gentreman nekt begins the tour , those times as the foulest period in 
of the city. Jet hhn remember flits / the annals of the hierarchy of Eng- 
hint, which w kindly intended, as X land. Let Mr Chambers, and others 
perceive he knows little of the laW, ofhis cast, beware, therefore, of speak- 
of which, however, I do not pretend ’ ing with levity of these fathers of 
know .much more than Wic fielf. Scottish, I had almost said of British 
Before I take notice of the liberty^ and let them equally beware 
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of apologising for the crimes of deep- panegyrical powers of Mr Chambers, 
est die which Were perpetrated by accordingly he merely quotes from 
the declared enemies of all civil and ' the sober book of a traveller Of that 
religious freedom. - time, a story which any given old 

Mr Chambere has made his u flood woman in the Cowgato, or Goose-' 
of illustration" to flow in five differ- clubs, could have told equally well, ^ 
cut streams through the streets and perhaps better, 
ways of Edinburgh. f here is first That the stranger visiting Edinburgh, 
a walk from the Register-House, the j n this age of luxury and improvement, 
centre point of all the walks, to the may be able to appreciate as they deserve 
Castle; next there is a walk to the the accommodations which he now enjoys, 
Court end of the town, now no more we shall present him with a sketch of the 
a Court end; tlieh there is a walk best inn of the year 1775, In which he must 


through the New Town; afterwards 
one to the south side of the city ; 
and lastly, and longest, a walk to 
Leith. By way of rider to his work, 
Mr Chambers has obtained from the 
pen of that distinguished artist, Mr 
if. W. Williams, a comparative 
sketch of Edinburgh and the real 
Athens. Ip externals, I really be¬ 
gin to fancy there is a kind of simi¬ 
larity between the two cities. In re¬ 
ference'to social organization, no two 
cities can be supposed more unlike. 
To be satisfied of this, only think 1 of 
Pericles and Provost Manderston: 
the latter, to be sure, must be a 


have lodged, had he been so unfortunate 
as to live and travel fifty years ago. “ On 
my first arrival,” says Topham, “my 
companion and self, after the fatigue of a 
long day’s journey, were landed at one 
of those stable-keepers, (JjorjLhey have,mo¬ 
desty enough to give themselves no high¬ 
er denomination,) in a part of the town 
called the Pieasance; and on entering the 
house, we were conducted by a poor de¬ 
vil of a girl, without .shoes or stockings, 
and with only a single linsey-woolsey pet¬ 
ticoat, which just reached half-way to her 
ankles, into a room where about twenty 
Scotch drovers (i. e. cattle-drivers) were 
regaling themselves with whisky and po¬ 
tatoes.' You may guess our amazement, 



much greater personage than the 
former, or any other downright hea¬ 
then, in the eyes of Mr Chambers, 
who, perhaps, never heard that Re¬ 
ticles was once on a time a very not¬ 
able Provost of the Ancient Athens, 

11 is just possible, however, . that 
some obstinate fools, oh whose minds 
the greatest “ flood of information" 
has no effect, may dissent from this 
highly rational and well-grounded 
opinion, in reference to this same 
Pericles, and to his brother Provosts, 
in the miscalled “ Modern Athens." 

In the first of the Walks—that 
to the Castle from the Register- 
House—we have a variety o‘f most 
original information and solid reflec¬ 
tions on the book-shops of Messrs 
Constable & Co. and of Mr Blaok- 
wood, both of whose establishments, 
and particularly that of Messrs Con¬ 
stable & Co. have been absolutely 
bespattered (deservedly enough, I 
doubt not) with the praises of Mr, 
Chambers. I was much better 
pleased in reading a short account 
which he gives of the superb hotels 
which existed in this precious Mo¬ 
dern Athens sohte fifty years ago.’' 
There is nothing 1 in theac which 
could excite to tnucli enthusiasm the 


when we were informed that this was the ' 
best inn in the metropolis,—.that we could 
have no beds, unless we had an inclination 
to sleep together, and in the same room ' 
with the company which a stage-coach 
had that moment discharged. Well, said 
I to my friehd, (for you must know that 
1 have more patience on these occasions 
than, wit on any other,) there is nothing 
like seeing men and manners, and per- 
. haps we may be able to repose'ourselves 
at some coffee-house. Accordingly, on 
inquiry, we discovered that there was a ", 
good dame by the Cross, who acted in the 
double capacity of pouring out coflfbe, of 
letting lodgings to strangers, as we were. 
She was easily to be found out; and witb > 
all the cohciliatiog complaisance of a mat- " 
tresse d’hfitel, conducted us to our des-’ 
tined apartments; which were, indeed, 
six stories high, but so infernal to appear¬ 
ance, that you would have thought your- 
“ self in the regions of Erebus. 

Ip.passing up the Mound to the , 
Castle, Mr Chambers lias scarcely a 
word .to say in renrobattot* of that 
monitrods ilefoHntty of mod and 
stone; nor can he Abu It in his heart 
to question the taste of Mr Playfai^ 
or nla employers, in choosing such & 
situation for the building wltieh, to 
the annoyance of every other rain of 
taste in Edinburgh, has befen stuck 
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with wooiltn pins to the lower end of 
the Mound. livery body has seen and 
heard enough of the ltegalia of Scot¬ 
land ; and I certainly consider the 
history of Mons Meg, that noble 
piece of ordnance, as a subject much 
better fitted to be handled by so ex¬ 
cellent and elegant a historian as the 
author before me, than even the his¬ 
tory of the Regalia of Scotland. I 
recollect very well in that incompa¬ 
rable heroic poem by Drummond of 
Hawthornuen,—the Polemomiddi- 
nia,—when the poet attempts to de¬ 
scribe the noise of some explosion 
during the heat of the battle, he re¬ 
fers naturally to the sound of Meg's 
voice. It was a noise which only 
could be occasioned on earth, if Meg 
should have burst With too heavy a 
charge: 

“ Ve luti Monsmegga crackasset .” 

By tradition, every Scotsman knows 
something of Meg; but it was re¬ 
served for Mr Chambers really to 
throw a “ flood of illustration” over 
her history, for which every one of 
his countrymen who can stand the 
smell of gunpowder ought to b*e pro¬ 
foundly grateful. I had no idea, 
however, that she was so extravagant 
a jade in point of fat meat and 
clothes, as the items in the truly 
droll bill of costs given below shew 
her to have been. Whg on earth 
would suppose that such a cherished 
nurseling, and favourite of,kings and 
courts, as a cannon, would require to 
be supplied with such fare as this: 

“ Item, for 24 lb. of tallow for Mons, 
(no sum). 

44 Item, 8 elle of claith, to be Mons, a 
claith to cover her, 9s. 4d. 

Item,.mair tallow to Mons, 20s. 

But we really must detail Mons, her 
curious history, at length. . 

before quitting the precincts of the 
Castje, we beg to mention ^celebrated na. 
tiotml palladium, which was kept here 
for several centuries, till removed to Lon-’ 
don, and which must- carry an interest 
along with it, wherever it may bo seen, 
and when the following particulars are 
known respecting jh 

Jtisprobahi*,^l»at dfoni Meg, by which 
name this ftkneras piece of artillery is uni. 
versolly known, was first the property of 
King James IV., who bad a great taste 
for splendid military and naval munition, 
and in whose time was customary to 
dignify pieces of cannon with fantastic, 


and we may say human, names. This 
piece of ordnance was thirteen feet long, 
about seven feet in circumference at the 
mouth, and twenty inches in diameter of 
bore. It was composed of a number of 
thick iron bars, which were hooped; and 
the breech was much smaller than the 
mouth. “ In the accounts of the high- 
treOsurcr during this reign, the follow¬ 
ing curious entries are to be found, rela¬ 
tive chiefly to her transportation from 
Edinburgh Castle to the Abbey of Holy- 
rood, apparently on some occasion of 
national festivity. 

‘ Item, to the pyonouris, to gang to 
the Cabled to help with Mons down. Xs. 

‘ Item, to the menstrallis that play it 
befpir Mons down the gait. XI Vs. 

4 Item, gi/Ibn for XIII stnnc of irnc, 
to mak grath to Mons’ new crudill, and 
gavillokkis to ga with her, for ilk stane 
XXVIIId. XXXs. IVd. 

4 Item, to VII wrichtis^ for II ,d°yi s 
and anc half, that maid Mons’ cmdtll, to 
ilk man on the day, XVId. 

‘ Item, for walking ( attending ) of Mons 
the XXV, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII, 
XXIX dayis of Julij, and the gunneir of 
the Abbay, ilk nycht, Ills. 

4 Item, the last day of August, gifiy n 
to Robyn Kcr, to fee 100 warkmen to pas 
with Mons, sicklike as the laif war feit, 
to ilk man, Vis. XXXli. 

4 Item, for XXIV lib. of talloun for 
Mqu («o sunt.) 

4 Item, VlII elle of claith, to be Mons, 
a claith to cover her, IXs. IIIId. 

4 Item, for mair tulloun to Mons, XXs. 

4 Item, for 200 spikin nails, to lurse 
with Mons, Ills. 

44 In the festivities celebrated at Edin¬ 
burgh by the Queen Dowager, Mary of 
Guise, on the occasion of her daughter’s 
marriage to the Dauphin of France in 
1588, Mons Meg was, of course, not al¬ 
lowed to remain silent or inactive. In 
the treasurer’s accounts there is the fol¬ 
lowing article 

4 By the Queenis precept and speciale 
command, item, the third day of Julij 
[1588] tocertane pyonaris for thair lau- 
boris in the mounting of Mons furlh of her 
lair (place.of ly ing) to be shote, and for 
the finding and carrying of hir bullet after ‘ 
scho wes shot, fra Weirdie Mure to tbs 
Cnstell of Edinburgh,’ Ac. 

“ There is a local tradition, that, along* 
with some other artillery sent, in lti51, 
by the Scottish Committee of Estates, to 
Dunnottar Castle, which then held out 
against the power of Cromwell, was Mons 
Meg. The bed she is believed to have 
occupied during the siege is still shown 
upon a battery jn, that ancient fortress, 
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projecting over the sea, of.i size far ex¬ 
ceeding tli.it of the other embrasures, and 
from which she gets the credit of having 
dismasted an English vessel steering for 
the harbour of Stonehaven, at the distance 
of a mile and a half. These traditions, 
however agreeable to our national preju¬ 
dices, and in harmony with the popular 
respect which Mons appears to have al¬ 
ways commanded, arc unhappily falsified 
by the offical documents respecting the 
surrender of Edinburgh Castle in Decem¬ 
ber 16.10, published by order of the Parlia¬ 
ment of England. Among these is a list 
of the ordnance taken in the Castle on the 
21th of December 1650, in which a con¬ 
spicuous place is given to ‘ the great iron 
murderer Muclcle Meg.’ In another list 
she is denominated * the Great Mag.* ” * 

After this period of her history, wc find 
no notice respecting “ Mons” till 1682, 
when the Duke of York (afterwards James 
VII, and II.) visited the Castle. Upon 
this occasion, in firing her ufi*, as a mark 
of honour to the royal victor, she was un¬ 
fortunately burst; and it does not appear 
that any attempt was ever afterwards made 
to repair her carcase. Lord Fountainhall 
relates the story in the following simple 
manner : 

“• The Duke of York went frac thence 
(Lcsly) to Holy rood House ; thence went 
and saw Edinburgh Castle, where the 
great cannon, called Mons Meg, being 
charged, burst in her o(l"-going, which was 
taken as a bad , omen .”—-Chronological 
Notes , 1. 

After thus dwelling on Mons, her 
memoirs, 1 am afraid I shall do in¬ 
justice to another Mons in his owq 
way, who has very much and very 
properly attracted the attention of 
Mr Chambers. 1 now refeT to the 
gentleman who is most appropriately 
denominated the “ Director General 
of the Fine Arts." Unfortunately, I 
have not the honour of this gentle¬ 
man's acquaintance, but-shall endea¬ 
vour to acquire it soon, especially as 
I learn from Mr Chambers, that I 
may perhaps come into contact, in 
the shop of the “ Director General,” 
with some of the greatest and wisest 
irten of the age—even the Great Un¬ 
known himself. You know that I 
hate all political partisanship as I do- 
the face of Old Nick himself; it is, 
therefore, delightful*t» be informed, 
that at the “ Corner,”, whig and tory 
all agrdc. It has made me quite iulov?. 


with this corner, to hear so admirable 
a character of its possessor and itself. 
One word only at parting with it: 
let the “Director” husband his smiles. 

Pray, what authority has Mr 
Chambers for calling that ugly barn 
which contains the libraries of the' 
Advocates, and Writers to the Sig¬ 
net, a beautiful modern building ? or 
how can he speak with patience of the 
site of the County-Hall, over which 
thehalf-ruined Cathedral of St. Giles 
sits grinning, in all its frightful ugli- 
' ness, like an imbecile, bigotted priest, 
anxious to throttle every mortal with¬ 
in his ken who is not as imbecile and 
bigotted as himself? 

Mr Chambers, in drawing our at¬ 
tention to the old Parliament House, 
seems to lament the Union of Scot¬ 
land with England, very much in the 
same strains as Sir Terence O’Flag- 
herty and Mr Calaghan O’Bralaghan 
usually mourn over the Irish Union. 
All three croak in vain; thanks to 
the power and the good principles of 
England. 

In the second Walk, my author 
conducts his readers to what is called 
the Court end of the town—that is, 
through all the vilest parts of tile olcl 
town, between the Cross and the Pa¬ 
lace. To the admirers of dramatic 
anecdotes in particular, and to the 
lovers of “ rows” in general, the fol¬ 
lowing story, by far the best told in 
the book, cannot fail to . produce a 
few smiles, perhaps even a horse 
laugh. The author,In speaking ofone 
of those now wretched alleys, called 
the “ Auld Playhouse Close, says. 

At the bottom of this close stood the house 
which served Edinburgh as a theatre, pre¬ 
vious to the crectiiin of the prepeht edifice 
in 1768, To this obscure retreat, the li- . 
beral part of the gentry of Edinburgh, 
and the most degraded part of the com¬ 
mon people, (for of these classes were the 
play-goers of Edinburgh then composed,) 
.resorted to see such stars as Digger Ward, 
and Bellamy.; and many a night, atfgos- 
sips tell, Has this mean alley been crowd¬ 
ed with sedans, containing the most bril. 
liaAtjtoasts who flourished'- in Edinburgh 
at,the middle of the last century. We 
hare heard a laughable anecdote related , 
'■■of the destruetibn of this house, whieh 
^serves to illustrate the popular feeling rc- 
. spccting the stage in Scotland at that time. 


* Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 

p. 21. ... 
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and must amuse all classes of our readers. 
The prejudice against theatrical amuse* 
nients, amounted, in the minds of the 
vulgar, to absulute superstition; and we 
cannot wonder at the persecution which 
Home met with from tfee clergy, when it 
is understood that the devil was believed 
to be in league with the players, and that 
the simplest Btage-tricks were attributed 
to supernatural agency. This absurd no* 
tion was so prevalent, and so strongly 
rooted in the public mind, that it at last 
caused the destruction of the Canongnte 
play-house. Upon one occasion, when 
the manager broke faith with the public, 
by substituting the tragedy of Hamlet for 
a play that had been announced in the 
bills, the audience depressed their disap¬ 
probation and horror at so profane a play 
by the most outrageous declamations; 
and being shortly joined by the disaffect¬ 
ed people out of doors, from less to more, 
proceeded at length to set fire ’ to the 
house. To protect the peace of the city, 
the town-guard were called out, and 
inarched to the spot; but though these 
veterans had found no qualms in facing 
ihe French at Blenheim and Dcttingen, 
they had not courage sufficient to support 
them in an attack upon the frontiers of 
the Evil One. When ordered, therefore, 
by their commander, to advance Into the 
house, and across the stage, the poor fel¬ 
lows fairly stopjjed short amidst the scenes, 
the glaring colours of which at once sur¬ 
prised and tcu ilied them. Indignant at 
this pusillanimity, the captain seized a 
musket, and, placing himself in the atti¬ 
tude of a determined leader, called out, 

“ Follow me, my lads !** But just at the 
moment that lie was going to rttsh across 
the stage, and attack the rioters, he hap¬ 
pened to tread upon a trap-door, which 
had been left ajar, wo (suppose, for the 
ghost, or perhaps for Ophelia's grave,) and 
in a twinkling vanished from the sight of 
his men, whp instantly retreated, and left 
the house to the destruction which they 
had been called upon to prevent. It Is 
further said, that when their honoured 
captain re-appeared, the guard, who had 
given him up for lost, received him in the 
ipialjty of a ghost, and could scarcely lie 
undeceived, even by his cursing them in 
good Gaelic for a parcel of cowardly scoun¬ 
drels. 

An account follows of the Palace 
of llolyroodhome, which contain# a 
very considerable portion of new an<l J _ 
interesting information in reference 
to this abode of kings. Some critic, 
mMffi^ur/)-sighted than I pretend 
idW/obscrvcd tome, that Mr Cham¬ 
bers must have received some unac- 
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knowledge*! aid in detecting the ab¬ 
surdities which the old beldames at 
the Palace cram down the throats of 
gaping visitors. Industry, and a love 
of old stories and old books, and a 
fair portion of capacity to sift and 
bring out the verity from much con¬ 
tradictory evidence, must all have 
been combined to enable any man to 
indite what lias been said on the sub¬ 
ject of the Palace. 

The New Town next, with its 
streets of palaces, attracts the walker’s 
attention. The most remarkable part 
of this written walk, is the notice 
given of the formation, in one day, 
of what is called the Lothian Iload, 
together with the “ true, full, and 
particular account, of what bcfel a 
worthy milkwoman who lived in a 
house in the line of the said road.” 

Of the Lothian Road, which leaves the 
western termination of Prince’s Street at 
a right angle, and stretches away to the 
south, an amusing anecdote may be told. 
This road was for a long time projected, as 
being a design of great public utility; but 
owing to the objections made (as is usual 
in such cases) by the proprietors of certain 
inostimablo' barns, sheds, and cow-houses, 
'which required to be removed, it was a 
long time before the measures of the au¬ 
thorities concerned drew near;., to execu¬ 
tion. After several years of speculation, 
and when the project was nearly agreed 
upon by all parties, the road was, to the 
surprise of the public, and the mortifica- 
of said proprietors, completely made and 
finished, without leave being askgd, all 
in one day! It so happened, that a gen¬ 
tleman, who had recently succeeded to 
his estate, laid a bet with a friend, to the 
effect that he would, between sunrise and 
sunset, execute the line of road, extend¬ 
ing nearly a mile in length, and about 
twenty paces in breadth. This scheme 
he concerted with address, and executed 
with promptitude. It was winter, when 
many labouring men are often out of 
work ; So that he found no difficulty in 
collecting several hundreds at the spot 
upon the appointed morning before sun¬ 
rise ; and he took eare to provide them 
with a plentiful supply of porter, usque¬ 
baugh, bread and cheese, and other in¬ 
spiriting matters. ,No sooner, had the 
sun peeped over tjie hills, than.this im¬ 
mense pome fell tp work, with might and 
main,—some to tear down ludosures, 
others to unroof and demolish, cottages, 
and a considerable proportion to bring 
earth, wherewith to fill up the natural 
hollow to the required height. The in* 
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habitants, dismayed at so vast a force, 
and so summary a mode of procedure, 
made no resistance; and so active were 
the woi kmen, that before sunset the road 
was sufficiently formed to allow the bet¬ 
ter driving his carriage triumphantly over 
it, which he did amidst the acclamations 
of u great multitude Of persons, who bad 
flocked from the town to witness the 
performance and issue of this Herculean 
undertaking.—Amongst the instances of 
tem(Jorary distress known to have been 
occasioned to the inhabitants, the most 
laughable was that of a poor simple wo¬ 
man, who had a cottage, and a small 
cow-feeding establishment, upon the spot. 
It appears that this good creature had 
risen very early, ns usual,—milked her 
cows,—smoked her pipe,—taken her or¬ 
dinary matutinal meal of tea,—and, 
finally, recollecting that she had some 
friends invited to dine with her upon 
sheep-head kail about noon, placed the 
pot upon the fire, in order that it might 
simmer peaceably till she should return 
from the town, where she had to supply 
a numerous set of customers with the 
produce of her dairy. Let our readers 
imagine the consternation of this poor 
woman, when, upon her return from 
the duties of the* morning, she found 
neither house, nor lyre , nor cows, nor' 
fire, nor pipe, nor pot, nor any thing 
that was hcr’s, upon the spot where she 
had left them a few hours before,—all 
vanished like unsubstantial pageant, or 
like the palace of Aladdin, oil the morn¬ 
ing after his marriage, when his princely 
father-in-law went to the window, as 
usual, to gratify his eyes with its splen¬ 
dour, and found it had been carried off 
to Africa during the night by the slaves 
of the wonderful lamp I 

1 am pleased enough with what 
the author says of the Queen Street 
Hardens. They arc a first-rate or¬ 
nament to the town. But how, in 
the name of all that is wonderful, 
does not one word escape the lips of 
Mr Chambers in stern reprobation 
of the conduct of Lord Moray, and 
of the tasteless Goths whom he must 
have employed to spoil, nay, abso¬ 
lutely and irremediably to brc«tify,if 
the word tnay be used, some of the 
finest building-ground in the vicini¬ 
ty of Edinburgh ? Bat the evil is 
done, and 1 have only to deplore, in 
common With my fellow-citizens, 
that the finest dispositions of archi¬ 


tecture are not always the most pro¬ 
fitable, and tiiat the capacity to hew 
stones, and draw black-lines, will 
never constitute an accomplished ar-, 
ch i tec t. 

From the New Town, we are con¬ 
ducted to the south side of the Old 
Town, where the only object worth 
much attention is the University, of 
which Mr Chambers supplies some 
new information.' I wish he had hint¬ 
ed to Professor Jameson, how very ac¬ 
ceptable it would be, both to denizens 
and aliens, if he could by any means 
contrive to lower the price of admis¬ 
sion to the Museum. In this walk, 
too, some account is given of Ileriots 
Hospital,—one of those huge over¬ 
grown establishments,- endowed, I 
have no doubt, with good intentions, 
but tending, like all other similar 
institutions not under the efficient 
controul of public opinion, to with¬ 
draw, or rattier to bury in almost 
total inactivity, much capital, which, 
in the hands of. individuals, would 
have been used with infinitely great¬ 
er benefit to themselves and to the 
nation, than when left in the hands 
of any junto of functionaries what¬ 
ever. The natural tendency of all 
such institutions is uniformly to 
engender jobbing and corruption, and 
to increase the very evils they are 
intended to remedy or to alleviate. 
For ought- I know, Heriot’s Hos¬ 
pital is as free of corruption as any 
public establishment of the kind in 
Britain ; I should like, however, to 
see the accounts of its officers over¬ 
hauled by a set of conscientious 
Parliamentary Commissioners. 

. But 1 am not going to read you 
a lecture on Political Economy., I 
must therefore bid you, Editor, and 
Mr Chambers, good-bye, without 
saying a word of the Port of Leith, 
which I rejoice to sec once more at¬ 
taining all its wonted prosperity. 
Nor can I stay to notice the pro¬ 
jected improvements in Edinburgh, 
for the fulfilment of which, 1 pray 
as earnestly as the' excellent cx- 
Proyoat Henderson, or any of the spi¬ 
rited cduncil, by whom this worthy, <■ 
and patriotic, and independent ci¬ 
tizen, was supported in the adoption 
of the splendid plans laid before 
them. 
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On the first appearance of this 
Review, we were inclined to con¬ 
gratulate ourselves that the princi¬ 
ples of Radicalism, espoused, as they 
were, by men of learning and talent, 
■who were understood to be contribu¬ 
tors to this Journal, would thereafter 
be rescued from the disgrace of be¬ 
ing defended only by the most ig¬ 
norant, the most vulgar, and most 
contemptible men in the nation. We 
expected, also, that a proper mixture 
of refined literary criticism would 
have found its way into the pages of 
a work professedly undertaken by 
gentlemen. The Quarterly Review 
seemed, at the time the Westminster 
was first published, to have exhaust¬ 
ed all its stock of literary topics, and 
indeed wc have not for a considerable 
time past seen one literary article in 
that Review which might not have 
been written, and better written too, 
by any of the higher-classed boys at 
.Eton or Westminster, or even by a 
goodly number of the youths attend¬ 
ing the LogioaClasses in our own poor 
Universities. Many of the subscribers 
to the Edinburgh Review murmured 
loudly that there was of late so little 
general literary discussion in its 
pages. The field seemed clear for 
the Westminster Review. No ra¬ 
tional expounder or defender of ra¬ 
dical doctrines was in existence, and 
the two leaders of the literary taste 
of England had, from necessity or 
choice, become almost dormant. 

Wc certainly did expect also, that 
wcU-educatedandimpartial men, who 
professed their adherence to the doc¬ 
trines of radical reform in the politi¬ 
cal constitution of States, would have 
thrown some new light on the doc¬ 
trines of Political Economy, about 
which the two great parties in this 
country, who were lately opposed in 
every thing, seem now to be most hap¬ 
pily and most cordially agreed; but to 
our great disappointment, we found in 
the Westminster Review the very doc- 
trines repeated, and supported by the 
same facts and arguments which wc 
had been accustomed to read yettrs 
before with infinitely more satisfac¬ 
tion, because they' Were tfew, in the 
pages of the Edinburgh, and even in 
a few papers (not Mt Southey’s) of 


the Quarterly Review. It is not to 
blame the Westminster Review for 
almost copying and adopting the 
works of its more laborious predeces¬ 
sors that wc thus speak : on the con¬ 
trary, wc rejoice that the purely phi¬ 
lanthropic doctrines of the new but 
inestimable science of Political Eco¬ 
nomy have been thus probably more 
widely diffused than they would 
otherwise have been. But we do 
blame, without hesitation, the arro¬ 
gant pretension to originality with 
which the W estminstcr Review has 
sent abroad into the world a variety 
of disquisitions on Political Econo¬ 
my, of which every individual topic 
and argument were well known to the 
public/ and with which all, except 
those who began, and intend to fi¬ 
nish, their studies of this science in 
the pages of the W estminstcr Re¬ 
view,, are as familiar as with house¬ 
hold words. 

. It is unnecessary to say, then, ho w 
much we have been, disappointed in 
the progress of this new Journal, and 
most of all in its last Number. In¬ 
deed,'the only readable papers in the 
whoje seven Numbers now publish¬ 
ed are those in which wc think wc 
can trace the strokes of the laborious, 
and sometimes elegant pen of the 
Editor of the Retrospective Review, 
or those articles to which the mild Se¬ 
cretary 'of the Greek Committee may 
have lent a gentle touch. Whoever 
has read Mill’s Elements of Political 
Economy, and his treatises on “Go¬ 
vernment,” Jurisprudence, and in¬ 
ternational Law, in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
looked cursorily into Bentham’s 
Traites (leLegislation, as redacted by 
Dumont, is sufficiently master of all 
that has been, or ever will be written 
in {he Westminster Review on Po¬ 
litical Economy, the Administration 
of Law, Education, External and 1 n- 
tc.rnal Defence, and a host of other 
subjects connected intimately with 
the domestic and foreign policy of 
nations. On all these subjects, we 
do not perceive that the Review has 
made one pace in advance of the 
weak ind beggarly elements oil which 
at the first it rested its foot. Now 
this will not do. Mcft arc not now- 
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a-days to be told this is the chairof + Wfilt right and left,—to give, here a 
St. Peter, and whoever sits upon itfair blow, there a foul,—on one part, 
must receive the homage of the bodies 'of its adversary's body to inflict a 
and consciences of men, under pain bite, on another a scratch, and on a 
of eternal damnation. Much lest third, perhaps, a stroke with a con- 
will it do to tell us this is the doc- cealed dagger. There has, indeed-, 
trine of Bentliam and of Mill; and been in by far the most of its papers 
if you do not assent to it, and act ae# a most clowtKlike aukwardness and 
cording to it, nothing but misrule unreadability, (Bentham). Witness, 
and absolute tyranny will ever exist for instance, in this last number, the 
in the political constitution of any article on Dr Henderson’s History of 
country,—nothing but corruption can Ancient and Modern Wines. It pre¬ 
exist in the administration of the ceeds through fifty dong, dull pages, 
law,—nothing but ill-directed exer. without one scintillation of spirit, 
tions in the great object of general 'which one would have supposed must 
education,—aiul nothing, finally, but have been produced by the very hand- 
universal profligacy and universal ling of such spirit-stirring subjects 
degradation. Presumptuous deck- as the finest wines in. the world, 
rations of the infallibility of its own We intended to dissect the articles 
maxims, and of the utter worthless- in the 7th Number at length, but 
ness of whatever is at variance with really we find the task would be by far 
them, is the chief characteristic of too irksome, the moment we loolc at 
the school of Bentham. the.contents, and find the compara- 

Nor should we.be so much dis- five.distances of the pages devoted to . 
posed to reprobate the conduct of each, subject- In reading the first ar- 
tliis newly self-constituted Pope, in tide, on the New Edition, by Buchon, 
morals and legislation, if lie would of the ChronideB of Froissart, wc do 
couch his all-pervading principles in confess that we felt considerable dc- 
knguago somewhat more smooth apd light; little, thanks,, however, to the 
intelligible. Nay, we would almost be Westminster Review. -The passage 
inclined to excuse the old man and which pleased us moat was that in 
his disciples, if they would only be which tne courtly old chronicler has 
pleased to render their vulgarity and almost painted tne battle of Poitiers, 
abuse of all who Write either against which is here extracted by the Rc- 
theui or unlike them, a shade less dis- view, and in a form more intelligible 
pasting than what is to be met with than hitherto. - With this article we 
in Billingsgate*. The filthy vulgarity- are indeed much better pleased than 
vehicle which Cobbett weekly launch*! with any utber in the whole Number, 
cs forth tjpon the roads of EngUftdg ielowing article is one on duel-., 

contains nothing which has more With its views we are much 

character of a nuisance to all m$u ^attained to coincide, so far as wc can 
of tolerable taste, , than whole sen* understand them ; but its arguments 
tcnces, nay, we are tempted, to say# areso inlaid with Bcnthamisras, that 
whole pages of the Weittfcbwter Be* it isuo easy task at times to discover 
view. Wc may refer particularly to tbeircommon-senSe hearings. 
the cur-like attacks which it, has . KahtjuVs Journey into England 
repeatedly made on articles and writ- and {Scotland,. hs 1823, :*ws not a 
ers in the Edinburgh and Quarterly book whlchit. Was*worth the whtip 
Reviews. Something like a chival- of a Review, pretending to aorae scr 
rous forbearance had been shewn to lection iu the works ittafcea up, ever 
one another by these champions of to have looked into. Occasional po# 
the two prevailing parties in the na- attempts at* Wit mark the>article; 
tion, and in no instance do we re- but, on.r-the Whole, it ^really much 
collect the one making a direct ot- of a §|||p with, the very sUly book 
tack upon the other; hut .this style ---jfil&Pytew*. 
of gentlemanly debate was imrnc- * JBEw fey particularly indifferent, 
diately abandoned byjhe Westmins- jlwpwiti^Via'ian researches, aiul 
ter Review; and instepconfln-;'i^mMlot pbrplex ■ cgpsemsL a 3WK 
ing itself to the understood rules of#%sht, inf'lttemptijH to_iliscover 
combat, of whose utility long ex- whether the English Dr Young, 
perience was the best proof, it began tne French • M. ChannsoUion, 
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found out the newly-ascertained Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, 
Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics, we must naturally expect to see the 
The honour of prior discovery seems hook and its author pretty severely 
undoubtedly to belong to the English* hartdlrd; because Lord John is not a 
man, and abundance of mala fit tea radical. However, he has not been 
has been exposed in the conduct of very cruelly treated. We give the 
the vain Gaul. summing up of the critique. Says 

The following article of the Rc- the Reviewer, who is by no means 
view takes up one of Bentham’s fa*, despicable in point of historical 
votiritc topics, “ Abuses in Pleadings knowledge and sound observation, 
at Law.” Without doubt, these re- “ Upon the whole, this book may 
quire, in this country, to have the be read as a good collection of facts, 
sweeping besom bf reform applied to bearing upon some historical points, 
them. In Scotland, an attempt has and as containing here and there 
been made to place the forms of some pretty specimens of essay-writ¬ 
pleading on a better footing; it re- ing. With an evident desire to 
mains to be seen how this reform avoid taking a partial - view of the 
will operate. Will the stiff-necked subject, its author has not the capa- 
lawyers of England, with the stiffest- city to take an extensive one; hip 
Pecked of all mortals, the Chancellor, opinions arc sometimes- incorrect, 
at their head, ever attempt such a sometimes correct, never profound, 
reform in their own courts, where it He is an industrious, but not an en- 
is more needed than in,Scotland ? . tertaining compiler of- memoirs ; in 

In the observations of the.Review all the higher duties of an historian, 
on Mr M'Culloch’s Introductory His- in tracing the operation of known 
course on the Science of Political principles of human nature in a large 
Economy, we do not see one idea that scale, and in various circumstances, 
has not been fifty times; repeated in that deduction from the past may 
much better language. /Whatever is throw light on the future, without 
said eulogistic of this great master of which history is not more useful than 
the science, we arc disposed cordially a fable, he is indeed very deficient.” 
to agree with. Lord John deserves part of this; bur 

Of the sickening article on wine, he suffers the severest part of those 
which follows, we have already said remarks because he is not a Bentham- 
more than it deserves. What tempted ite. 

the Westminster to say so mucj) about The two closing grades arc bitter 
a book of which'every one knew alt" arid vulgar attacks on tlic Edinburgh 
he wished to know, more than fcwd^tpfcpd.Quarterly Reviews. The tirade 
months ago? The whole race of Rafl ^ i lga lriat the Edinburgh begins with 
viewers had given their' critiC)gf!|fM||tis most oracular annunciation : 
upon it long before; and. wbat ^Thcy who write or speak upon an 

. thing has the Westminster ad^ed:io; important subject, arc cither in ear- 
the crowd of notable things which " nCst about it, oj* they arc not.” It 
had been said of Dr IlenderSonand required aaangel from heaven, no 
his book of wine ? ;' lvr ^ n 'doubt, to revest this great truth to 

We hold Mathematics',*#.,bo % ,a wondering and gaping world, which 
boro in political and literary reviews^ . Would have remained fpr ever igno- 
A long article; No. IX., Is devoted rant.of.it, had not supernatural 
to the explanation of theJBenthamit e > agency been employed to promulgate 
theory, in reference . $b‘ education.- it-. As a specimen of the Cobbctt 
Many of the ideas are, admirable; , style, wc refer to the elegant disser- 
■ bat it will not do to thrust them tation on the ins and the outs on p. 
down men's throats, in short, we 214>. The doctrines of the Edinburgh 
' nr6 afraid we shall continue for a Review which are attacked arc those 
considerable time unteachable by on Parliamentary Reform ; and for no 
Mr Botham, and wc strong)'y «u£. reason on earth that wo can see, but 
pect thatitwill belong, very lafrigj .that the Edinburgh Review hesitates 
erc-the whole #rorld adopt Withpuig jlbriut Admitting the principle of uni- 
qualific&tion flu the .dogmas' of tbftjHj v^rsal suffrage and vote by ballot; it 
Chrestomathia. has been virulently abused through 

In the review of Lord John Russrfl’i ipany a tedious page of this puicly- 

'j ■ . - 
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radical article. The Quarterly Re- A cart-whip, inch thick with mud,, 
view does not fare better; and wc is not the weapon to be employed 
rather think it deserves a pretty sound against such an antagonist, and yrt 
castigation for various attacks which this is the only weapon used by the 
it has made, without sufficient war- Westminster Review! 
iant, on the social state of ancient We have done with this work, and 
Greece. A different castigator from have only to say further, if it does 
the Westminster Review must, how- not improve, the sooner it becomes 
ever, take up the lash ere it can fall dormant, the better it will bo for all 
with proper effect on the Quarterly* concerned in it. 

3Ltntf to the iMentorj? of jWe Joseph jwflMf jJefa>«#tle, 

A young Man, endowed with promising talents, and a most amiable disposition; who died of consump. 

tion at Havre do Grace, 7th July 182$. 

Written by Dr Aldcrson , Newcastle. 

H e came, a bright and cheering ray of morn, '' 

Just as it gilds the calm and placid lake,— 

The lake embower’d in woods, where fragrance, borne 

Upon the gentle breeze, doth mellow wake ' 

The song of thrush and linnet mid the thorn,— 

“ The miHc-wliite thorn and when he softly spake. 

That voice Eolian thrill'd upon the ear, 

Just as the nightingale, that warbles near. 

But as the pure and spotless flower, that springs 
Beneath the May-day morn, and Alls the glade * 

With perfum’d sweets, and o’er the rivulet flings 
The beauteous image blooming but to fade : 

Yes, like that flower he grew, mid meaner things, 

So sweet, so gentle, all he did or said ; 

Softly, yet humble,—stately, but still low,— 

Too wise for vanity,—himself he saw* 

With eye serene he view’d the motley stage, 

Of human life; no envious longings strove 
Within his breast, ambition's war to wage : 

His mild and centlc spirit nought could move 
To strife: calmly he read the varied page 
Of worldly vanities, state, glory, love ;— 

At others’ faults lie sigh'd, his own condemn'd,— 

His virtues lightly priz]d, yet prais’d bis friend. 

lie that hath seen that dark eye beaming love, 

And heard that voice attun’d to friendship's tale. 

Hath gaz’d on Hesperuk nightly throbed above]; 

Or listen'd to the murmuring plaintive gale 
That sweeps in dirge through yonder scented grove 
With me, perehartce, may join imirrournful wail, 

And weep a while o’er friendship's sacred dust. 

Whose spirit sleeps in an immortal (rust. 
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Bardic Congresses. 

Though, Cambria, not in arts or arms thy name 
May vie with Homan or with Grecian fume, 

Yet hath the Muse, with an unsparing hand, 

Her bounties scatter’d o’er thy mountain land. 

From earliest time, thy Awen gave its bloom 
To cheer thy freedom, or to deck the tomb ; 

From earliest time, thy woods and rocks among, 

The gifted Bard hath weav’d his varied song, 

.To chant of Druid lore, or tunc his lays 

To themes of love, or peerless Arthur’s praise—i4non. 


A mono tlic national characteristics 
,of the Welsh, a predilection for music 
and poetry, and especially for the as¬ 
sociation of the sister arts, must be 
accounted one of the most prominent. 
Other nations have advanced far be¬ 
yond them in the general career of 
learning and science, but, in an en¬ 
thusiastic attachment to those intellec¬ 
tual pursuits, which may be'empha¬ 
tically styled national, no people have 
surpassed the Cymry. It is not the 
love of letters, merely, by which 
they are influenced on this occasion: 
they are also animated by a patriotic 
regard for their native land,, and by 
an anxiety to preserve, unimpaired, 
those remarkable features by which 
it has ever been signalised* This 
singularity in the character of the 
Cymry is to be. tyac£d to a period 
of very remote antiquity; for the 
Greek and Roman writers, who sup¬ 
ply any notices of the Druidical or 
Bardic Institution, which, .as Caesar 
tells us, bad its origin in Britain, arc 
excess in their testimony to the ar- ’ 
4eur, with iphich^t encouraged the 
talents of the minstrel and the poet. 
At fprst, indeed, it appears, as if 
these, qualifications were only cqn- 
, aidered ga auxiliary to the higher 
aims of the institution, and were 
( adopted, as iyte liavc elsewhere ob- 
served, as 'the channel whereby its 
, lawa and precepts Were promulgated 
- to. the people. Hence it is, that, in 
' ..MIO Institutional Triad/? of Bardism, 


“ instruction' by voice, song, and 
conventional usage," were declared 
to be the “ three modes of instruc¬ 
tion adopted by the Bards of. the 
Isle of Britain. And the Historical 
Triads commemorate Tydain Tad 
Awen, or Tydain the Father of the 
Muse, as the first who reduced 
poetry to a system, and thus laid the 
foundation of the privileges and cus¬ 
toms of Bardism. 

It is thus evident, that the first 
traces of this peculiarity in the na¬ 
tional manners of the Cymry are to 
be foqqd in the earliest ages. But 
the change pf times necessarily pro¬ 
duced a remarkable revolution in 
this respect : the cultivation of the 
sister arts already alluded to, which 
Was originally considered only as in¬ 
strumental to the political or religious 
views of the Bardic Institutions, be¬ 
came, in time, its sole or paramount 
object. * But in order to shew this 
in a clearer light, we will take a cur¬ 
sory retrospect of the history of the 
Bardic Congress. 

We have already seen that the 
Druidical and Bardic Institution was 
pf very high antiquity, and that it 
was*established for the promotion of 
objects connected with the political 
and moral welfare of the community, 
.as well as for the minor or subordi¬ 
nate purposes of cultivating the arts 
of music afrd poetry. For the pur- 
,. pose of carrying these objects into 
effect, the Bojrdic Cqngrcss • was cs- 


* Bardic assemblies appear id haytj been anciently of two Sorts, the Gorscdd and 
CadaiTy both.pf Which terms imply, alike, a Chair or Scat of Presidency, differing 
only iit degted y tbe/lrsf having reference to a general or'supreme CongrCffey add the 
last to’on^ tnarj^jt provincial or particular. In process df^tftne, however, these dis¬ 
tinctions teeiif faded away, or to have been applied Indiscriminately to the 

two modes of meetiug. We have therefoic spoken of the assemblies of both sects 
under the general deiiortiiiiatam of Congress. < ' 
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tablisficd ; and (lie mo^t ancient no* ,“should , 
ticcs of it; now extant, occur in the.. offer wa 
Triads of the Social State, which are arrival < 
ascribed, by the learned, to Dynwal shore, t 
Moclmud, who lived three or four bable oi 
centuries before the Christian era. which t 
In these ancient records, the Gorsedd ed from 
H Jkirdd, or Congress of Bards, is as migh 
numbered amongst the “ national as good 
privileged meetings of the C'ymry," probabl; 
and is denominated “ one of the Maelgw 
three assemblies of fraternal union*." rat trai 
It was held at stated times, in some which t 
central or exposed part of the coun- WJ M 
try ; and, as we have before men- 1C ? M 
‘ioned, 


In the Sun’s face, beneath the eye of 
Light. 

Such was the primitive character of 
this ancient convention ; hut how 
long it was retained, there ate now 
no means of ascertaining with any 
degree of accuracy or precision. The 
long intestine wars consequent on 
the bitter enmity and suCtcssive in¬ 
vasions of the Romans and Saxons, 
as well as the introduction of,Chris¬ 
tianity, by destroying the political 
and religious ascendancy of the 
Druids, must have deprived the in- 
btitution of its primitive importance; 
and from this period, there is no 
doubt it gradually degenerated more 
and more from its genuine high and 
peculiar character. 

The Bardic Congress, indeed, was, 
in its earliest stage, of a very differ- 
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became. In its uext.Igradation, it 
appears to have been devoted to the 
more particular encouragement of the 
musical.and poetical talents of the 
country, as well as to. the preserva¬ 
tion of tlic ancient ordinances 'and 


neient no- should swim over the Conway. The 
:cur in the.. offer was acceded to, and, upon the 
which are arrival of the parties on the opposite 
;o Dynwal shore, the harpers were found inca¬ 
se or four bable of playing, owing to the injury 
stian era. which their instruments had sustain- 
tc Gorsedd ed from the water, while the Bards, 
Bards, is as might be expected, continued in 
“ national as good tune as ever: this being; 

5 C'ymry," probably, the result contemplated by 
ae of the Maelgwyn. The following is a Ute- 
lunion*." rat translation of the passage, in 
s, in some which this singular event is related: 

When Maelgwyn, the Tall, went from the 
lore men- , and o£ the gon of Don< 

From the banquet of the champion of the 
the eye of Congress to Caernarvon, 

And was taking with liitn memorials of 
the superior excellence 

laracter of Thm vocal song had acquired over the 
hut how Minstrels, 

e ate now He proposed many substantial rewards 
with any To all who should swim the river, 
sion. The When they came to land on the Wave- 
.querit on beaten banka of the liver, 

:cssive in- The harpers were worthless and silent; 
d Saxons, But by reason of the fair increase of the 
of .Chris- faculty of the wise, 

s political The poets composed equally well as be* 
i of the fore, 

cd the in- Notwithstanding their swimming *. 

portance ; A wide chasm n<5w intervenes in the 
ere is no history of these assemblies, whidj} 
a ted more may, perhaps, be explained, by the 
: high and unsettled and turbulent events of the 

period to which it relates. The 
deed, was, Muses, like the laws, are silcnt a- 
cry differ- midst the clang of arms, whether it 
bsequently be the din if, foreign arms or the 
tdation, it tumult of intestine commotion, to 
ited to the both of which Wales was miserably 
aent of the exposed during this troubled season, 
its of the Tnc next records which tye find; and 
preserve- which arc merely of g general nature, 
ances and have reference to several Congresses 
The-first held at the close of the eleventh cen- 


i rad it ions of the Bards. The first held at the close of tBeelevettth cen- 
Congress of which any memorial has tury, under the respective auspices 
lescended to us, was one held*on the ' of Bleddyuab Cynfyri, and Gruffydd 
banks of the Conway, in the seventh ah Cynan, princes of North Wales, 
century, under the auspices of Macl- both of them distingtlished for their 
gwyu Gwynedd, prince of North munificent patronage of the Bards. 
Wales. The account, which is both The Bardic laws' and institutions 
quaint and obscure, occurs in a poem underwent various modifications at 
of Jorwcith Beli, a poet of die four- these meetings, and. particularly uu- 
teenth century, who seems to have dejrthe Congresses holder) under the 
recorded the,event for the sake of a" Jfjsr*rucntioncd plrlnpe, who. is sup- 
joke practised bn the occasion by the pjpsbd t° have given the Congress a 
i'rince, who proposed a reward for jyooremusical dwracter 
such of the Bards and Minstrels as , vioualy possessed#by tb§| 1 


joke practised bn the occasion by the pf|ed to have given the 
i'rince, who proposed a reward for tnoremusical dwracter 
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from Inland, (where lie spent inufcli time afterwards uninterruptedly held, 
of his time,) not only of several skil- However, the next instance that oc- 
ful musicians, but also of some mu* curs after that last noticed, is one at 
sical instruments, before unknown an interval of sixty years, at which 
in Wales. At these Congresses it Rhys ab Gruffydd, Prince of South 
was, moreover, ordained, that no one Wales, presided, and which, like the 
should be admitted a Bard, except last, the reader will perceive, united 
at an Eisteddfod, which Was to be the festivities of the Bard with the 
held every third year, at the principal charms of music and song. The fol- 
palace of the prince at Aberfraw, in lowing record of it is also extracted 
Anglesey, and at Mathravel in Powys from the Chronicle of the Princes al- 
land. And it was ordered, that no ready quoted. In the year 1166, the 
person should, from that day for* Lord Rhys held a distinguished feast 
ward, be admitted a Bard, except in the castle of Abcrteivi, and he in* 

• through permission of the lord, and stituted two sorts of contention, one 
authority obtained from the Bardic between the bards and poets, and 
instructor, who was to certify by the the other between the harpers, crow- 
appointed day, that the candidate ders, and pipers, and a variety of 
was duly skilled in the principles of vocalists. He bestowed two chairs t 
his art. By the same regulations, on the victors in the contest, whom he 
the arts of music and poetry were also enriched with costly presents, 
separated; no poet being allowed to A young page of bis own court ob* 
play on the harp, or upon any other tained the victory in instrumental 
instrument; neither could he ex* song, and the men of North Wales 
crcise any other calling whatever *. (Gwynedd) obtained it in vocal 

The example set by these prinqcs song. All the other Minstrels also 
was followed by Cadwgan, the son received from the Lord Rhys as 
of the former, as appears by a pas* much as they demanded, so that no 
sage in the Chronicle of the Princes, one was disanjjointcd. And that 
in the Archaiology of Wales, (Vol. feast was proclaimed over Wales a 
11. p. £37.) of which the following year before it took place, and over 
is a translation: In the year of Christ England, Scotland, ami Ireland, and 
1107, Cadwgan, the son of Bleddyn many other countries 
ah Cynfyn, made an honourable For nearly, three centuries after 
feast, ana invited to it the chieftains this, we have not been able to dis¬ 
and gentlemen of the country, out of cover any traces of the continu- 
every province in Wales, to his cas- ance of this national usage ; but the 
tic, at Aberteivi. And for the. sake conquest of Wales, at the close of 
of shewing the greater respect to his , the thirteenth century, became nc- 
guests, he invited to it the Bards,, cessarily fatal to the influence of 
and the best Minstrels, vocal and the Bards, who were, as we have 
instrumental, that could be found in elsewhere shewn, immediately de¬ 
al! Wales; and he cave them chairs prived' ofUlic enjoyment of their 
artel subjects of emulation, according l aijcient privileges. , Their Con- 
to the Custom of the feasts of King gresses were consequently for a long 
Arthur, Bfc hUp gave them cus- ' time. ttfterwards entirely disconti- 
toms and privileges, and honourable nued; aud it was not until the 15th 
presents, and dismissed them, re- c«kuVy, during the reign dfEdward 
warded with 1 gifts, and privileged thcIV. that we find any instance of 
with honour, every one to return to ' their revival, a royal commission 
the place frora wlience be came*" having Jbccn then obtained for the 

It w probable» that from the im- holding of one at Carmarthen, under 
pgtse given tjy Bleddyn ab Cynfyn, tlie patronage of a gentleman of that 
and Cruffydd ab Cynan, the Cop- neighbourhood. At this meeting, 
grCsseijI^e f^ >; Dafydd ab Edmund, a distinguished 

’ tWlinahcca i By prescribed lo be observed by > Bards and 

MiostreW, tnthi&rtcd from the Appendix to Dr Rhys’s Welsh Institutes. 

. t A ws)*$fejwuat prize, ajsjit ^continues to be, for the successful candi¬ 
date* to \ 

Archaiology of *37. 
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poet of Hanmer, in Flintshire, ob- Illustration of Bard ism at a Congress 
tained the chair, and gained, through holden at Bewpyr Castle, Gi<imdr- 
his persuasive eloquence, the sane- ganshire, under the patronage of Sir 
tion of the Congress to the twenty- Richard Basset, in 16'8i, at which 
four new canons of poetry/ which thirteen regular Bards attended, as 
the loss of the original laws had in- appears by a list still in existence, 
duccd him and the other Bards of Thus appears to have terminated 
North Wales to compile, but against the second qtage of the Bardic Con- 
wliich the Bards of Glamorgan, who. gress, or Session, in. which, for more, 
pretended to be possessed of the pri- than six centuries, even according to 
initive canons, afterwards entered ourimperfectrecords,ithadcontinued 
a protest. the means of rescuing, from obli- 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, vion the ancient ordinances and tra^ 
another Congress, also under the ditions of the Bards. Since the pe- 
royal authority, took place in South riod alluded to, it has been regarded 
Wales ; but no particulars, as we ar.e more as a festival foe the encourage- 
aware, have descended to these times, incut of the national music, poetry. 
To this succeeded several others du- and general literature.' .From toe 
ring the IGth century, in the same time of Sir Richard Basset, until the 
division of the principality, under year 1810, when the first meeting 
the auspices respectively of Sir.Rich- of the “ Cambrian Society in , I)y- 
ard Ncvilc and William Herbert, ved” was held, the only efforts to re- 
Earl of Pembroke, for the express vive this national custom are those 
purpose of collecting and consolida- that were made under the patronage 
ting what'remained of the ancient of the Gwyneddigidn, at different 
Bardic institutes and traditiigps. places in North Wales, where ap- 
And on the 2Gth of May 1568, a propriate prizes were awarded 'to the 
Congress, or Eiifed/looil*, as it was successful candidates in pqetry and 
called, was holden, under commis- musje. 

sion granted by Queen Elizabeth, Such is a mere outline of the 
at Caerwys, in the county of Flint, history of the Bardic. Congress, 
which commission was directed to from its earliest dawn, until its late 
Sir Richard Rulkeley, and others, revival under the sanction and en- 
and is now, we believe, preserved in couragement of the Royal Cam- 
the Mostyn collection of Welsh brian Institution. In its pure and 
Antiquities. It does not appear, primitive character, this national 
however, that anything was done at meeting had. for its various objects 
this meeting beyond a mere contest .the reformation of manners and cus- 
of musicians, attended by some empty toms, the support of ancient prf- 
parade, of no connection with the vileges, the commemoration of rgp 
genuine purposes of the Bardic Con- markable occurrences, the mainjten- 
gress; and this; as far as we can ance of public tranquillity, and,* 
learn, Was the last assembly of the finally, the general promotion of 
sort held under the sanation of the science, morality,' and wligftis? , It 
royallicense. 7 T ; ' was, accordingly, ini the distant ages 

In 1 580, a Congress Was establish- to which this observation lias refer- 
ed in South Wales, under the pre- ence, connected, in an integral man-, 
sidency of Sir Edward Lewis of the ner, with the public^Jyelwe rf^tlie 
Van, and at which the Bardic col- country. It 'was the;'jpeat political 
lections made some years before, engine by whichiHe^netal proape- 
under the auspices of Sir, Richard rity of the SteteJ ay wettaa‘l».yite- 
Neville and Lord Pembroke, as al* . grity of its teVerjl soclal rfijftions, 
ready alluded to, were considerably" was upheld and'secured. Tn _later 
augmented; and these were again' times, liowever^ when the Dnudjcal 
thoroughly revised and methodized,' ajfatem had lost itt political 
and finally declared to comprise a fall * the, aim o f the Bardtc^pU^||# 

• This appears to have beert the first occasion on which Iht^ 

Session, was applied to the Bardie Congress, andwithout aay.tWyPBM i^^ 

appears to u , over ihe old terms. ' 
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limitcil to the collection and preser¬ 
vation of the Bardic institutes ami 
traditions, -ami to the encouragement 
of music and poetry; and even in 
this qualified character, it must have 
been useful in preserving, unimpair¬ 
ed, the interesting traces of the man¬ 
ners and customs of the people, in 
a point so essentially connected with 
their peculiar character.. 

We shall conclude this notice with 
the following beautiful lines, which 
were recited at the second anniver¬ 
sary of the establishment of the 
Royal Cambrian Institution: our 
readers, we are sure, will derive much 
pleasure from their perusal. 

The Meeting of the Jinn1*. 

Where met the Bards of old—the glori¬ 
ous throng— 

They of the mountain and the battle- 
song ? 

They met—oh! not in kingly hail or 
tower, 

But where wild Nature gilt herself with 
. • power { 

They met where streams flash’d bright 
from rocky caves,— 

They mot' where woods made moan o’er 
warriors’ graves,— 

And where the torrent’s rainbow spray 
was cast,— 

And where dark lakes were heaving to 
the blast,— 

And ’midst th* eternal cliffs, whose 
strength defied 

The crested Roman in his hour of 
pride,— 

And where the CamcdiL, on its lonely. 


Whence came the echoes to those num- 
licit high ? 

’Twasfrom the battle-fields ofdaysgone by; 

And from the tombs of heroes laid to rest, 

With their good swords, upon the inoun- 
, tain’s breast; 

And from the watch-tow’rs on the heights 
of snow, 

Sever’d by cloud and gtorm from all below; 

And the turf-mounds, once gilt by ruddy 
spears. 

And the rock-altars of departed years ! 

Thence, deeply mingling with the tor¬ 
rent’s roar. 

The winds a thousand wild rcsjionses bore; 

And the green land, whose cvciy vale 
and glen 

Doth shrine the memory of heroic men, 

On all her hills, awakening to rejoice, 

Sent foith proud answers to her child ten Y 
voice. 

For us—not our’s the festival to hold, 

’Midst the stone-dreles, hallow’d thus of 
old; 

Not where.great Nature’s majesty and 
might 

First broke, all gloi ious, on our ivondenng 
sight; 

Not near the tombs, where sleep our 
free and brave; 

Not by the monnftiin-lfyn •, the ocean 
wave, 

In these late days we meet;—daik Mo¬ 
na’s shore, 

Eryri's cliffs, resound with liaips no 
more. 

Rut,' Os the stream (though time or art 
may turn 

The current, bursting from its cavern’d 


hill, 

Bore silent record of the mighty still,— 
And where the Druid’s ancient Cromlech 
frown’d. 

And the oaks breathed* mysterious mur. 
mura round. 


They throng’d, th* inspir’d ofjyore! on 
plain or height, 

“ In the Sun's Jhce, beneath the eye of 

lAgfttf *-' 

And, baring t HJfp Heaven each noble 
■ _ bend, ■ * - ■ ; 

Stood in the circle where none else might 
. u $hd V. 

Will mkhtiheir lays be lofty i Soaring 

fentofd jtg£ 
Freedom** soul peintde 

„ , V, 

from their (one do- 




urn. 

To liathe soft vales of pastures and of 
Sowers, 

From Alpine glens gnd awful forest 
bower*,) 

Alike, in rushing strength, or sunny 
1 sleep,,:. ‘ 

.Holds on its course to mingle with the 
deep; 

Thus, though oar path be changed, still, 
warm and free, 

Land of the Bard ! our spirit flies to thee. 

To thee our thoughts, our hearts, our 
hopes belong; 

Our dreams are haunted by thy voice of 
song! 

Nor yield oor souls one patriot feeling 
, less 

To the green memoryV thy loveliness. 

Than thelr’s, whose harp-notes peal'd 
ftom every height, 

“ In the. Sun's face, beneath the eye of 
Light " 


+ Tho Snowdonian Cliffs. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOll PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

, Preparing for publication, Remains of 
(he Kcv. Christian Frederick Schwartz, 
Missionary in India; consisting of his 
Letters and Journals, with a Sketch of 
his Life. 

A new and enlarged edition of The Bar, 
with Sketches of Eminent Judges, Bar- 
1 isters, &c., a Poem, with Notes, is in the 
press. 

Select Specimens of English Prose and 
Poetry, from the Age of Elizabeth to the 
present Time, including, in a moderate 
ize, considerable portions of those authors 
who have had a decided influence over 
our language and litoiature; to which 
will be added, Introductory Essays, by the 
Kev. Geo. Walker, Head-master of the 
Leeds Grammar-school, in two volumes, 
12mo. are nearly ready for publication. ' 
Nearly ready, a fifth edition, revised 
and corrected, of the Rev. ,T. H. Horne’s 
Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, in four 
large vols. 8vo., illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Fac-similcs of Biblical MSS. 

No. 10 of Mr Britton’s Illustrations of 
the Ancient Architecture of Great Britain, 
to complete the volume, will appear in 
September. A nother number of the Cn- 
thcdral Antiquities is also expected at the 
same time ; and vol. 3. of the Beauties 
of Wiltshire. 

Sermons, preached on several occasions 
in the Island of Barbadoos, by W. J. 
Shrewsbury, late Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary in that islund, will speedily be 
published, in one vol. Hvo. 

In the press. The Georgies of Virgil, 
l.y T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 

Mr Hakcwill’s Picturesque Tour of 
Jamaica, the seventh and concluding part, 
is in the press. 

A new and considerably improved edi- 
t ion of the Rev. G. N. Wright’s Guide to 
Dublin is nearly ready. 

Mr C. A. Elton, author of Specimens 
of (lie Classic Poets, has in the press a 
History of the Roman Emperors, from the 
Accession of Augustus to the Fall of the 
last Constantine. 

Sketches, Political, Gcogiapliital, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
dc la Plata, &c., will soon be published. 

Two hundred and fifty Copies of u Tran¬ 
slation of all the existing Fragments of 
i he Wiitings of Proclus, surnained the 
Platonic Successor, by Thomas Taylor, 
(lie Pkitonist, arc announced. 

vol xvix. >■« 


The Second Correspondence gf Madame 
do Maintenon and the Princess des Ur- 
sincs, from the original letters, in the pos¬ 
session of the Duke de Choiseul, is in the 
press, and stated to contain a more inter¬ 
esting account of the political transactions 
and secret intrigues of the Court of Louis 
XIV. than any other hitherto published. 

• .Part 11. of Dr Kitchincr’s Economy of 
the Eyes, and Treatise on Telescopes, 
being the result of thirty years’ experi¬ 
ments, is preparing for publication. 

The Death of Aguirre; Janthc, a Talc; 
Battle Abbey ; Bodiam Castle; and other 
Poems, are announced. 

The Literary Souvenir ; or Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance for 1820, with splen¬ 
did Engravings, is now printing. 

Phantasmagoria; or, Sketches of I ,ife 
and Literature, 2 vols. post 8vo., is an¬ 
nounced. 

A third part of the Points of Humour, 
with Cuts and Illustrations by G. Ciuik- 
sliank, is nearly ready. 

A new historical novel, entitled “ The 
Hearts of Steel,” by the author of 
“ 0‘Halloran,” &c., is in the press. 

Sir John Barrington’s Historical Anec¬ 
dotes of Ireland are nearly ready. 

Letters of Marshall Conway, from 1744 
to 1781, embracing the period when lie 
was commander of the forces and secre¬ 
tary of state, will speedily be published. 

A Minstrel’s Hours of Song, or Poems, 
by Agnes Mahony, are in the press. 

The Improvisatrice, by L. E. G,.has, it 
appears from a United States Journal, 
been reprinted in America. 

The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
containing a full and faithful delineation 
of every thing done by, or relating to, the 
British Senate during that most interest¬ 
ing period; an account of all measures, 
public and private; an exposition of the 
state of parties, and an estimate of the 
characters of all the Members of both 
Houses; 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Paul Jones w,ili be ready,in a few days. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave; or, Events of Days that are gone, 
by the nuthor of ** The Scrinium,” is now 
just ready for*publication. 

Sermons of the late Rev. J. Jortin, 
D.*D., abridged by the Rev, G. Whittaker, 
M.A., are announced as nearly ready. 

A new edition, considerably itrt proved, 
of Dawcsii Miscellanea 1 Crltica, 4 Kidd, 
will speedily be published, .“ 

Y y' 
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A flew edition of Dr Gregory's Tion- 
tine on Mechanics is nearly ready. 

Instructions fm Cat airy Oiliecis, nans* 
lated from tho German of Gen. Count His- 
mark by Capt. L. Beamish, 1th 1 hd.gouu 
Guards, dedicated by permission to II.H.l I. 
the Duke of York, will bluntly be pub¬ 
lished. 

A nctv and complete edition is announ¬ 
ced of Origines Ecclesiastical, or the 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, and 
other works of the late Rev. J. Bingham, 
M.A. ; with many additional annotations, 
several original sermons, and a bmgiaphi- 
cal account of (he author, by the llev. 
It. Bingham, B.C.I,. 

Speedily will be published “ The Poe¬ 
tic Garland;” illustrated with fifteen 
beautiful figures from the Botanic Gar¬ 
den, in imitation of the celebrated “ Gar¬ 
land of Julia by the Duke Montausier. 

Mr K. T. Artis, the author of Homan 
Antiquities, to whose perseverance and 
indefatigable exertions the public are in¬ 
debted for the discovery of the Homan 
Station at Castor in Northamptonshire, 
has nearly ready for publication, in one vol. 
4to., his Antediluvian Phy tology, illustra¬ 
ted by a Collection of the Fos-ul Bemains 
of Plants peculiar to the Coal formations 
of Great Bi itam. 

A Translation of the Six Cantos of 
Klopstock’s Messiah, in verse, is prepar¬ 
ing for the press. 

A new and improved edition, being the 
seventh, is in the press, of the “ Airange- 
ment of British Plants,” prepared by W. 
Withering, Esq., LL.D., F.L.S., author 
of a Memoir of the Life, Character, and 
Writings, of the late Dr Withering, and 
illustrated by nearly forty Plates, 

A work, on the plan of the German 
literary almanacks, vv ill be published early 
in the month of November next, by 
Messrs Baynes and Son, of Palcrnoster- 
roiv. Tlic volume is intended more espe¬ 
cially for the religious reader of literary 
compositions; and will, therefore, contain 
only those productions that have an ob¬ 
viously religious or moral tendency. The 
illustrations (twelve in number)' are by 
Martin, Westall, CorboulJ, Wright, 
Brooke, &c., and the Engravings by 
Heath, Finden, Mitchell, Melville, &c. 
&c. 

In the press. Elements of Physiology, 
by Professor Hudolphi of ficrlin. Part I. 
comprising General Physiology, complete 
in one vol. 8vo. Translated from the Ger¬ 
man by W. D. How, M.D. 

The four volumes of Sermons by the 
late Dr Doddridge, the publication of 
which was directed in liis will, and which 
have hitherto remained in the custody of 
^|the family, will shortly appear. 


Dr BnkLeek is adding to lus public 
services, by undo taking to cilitc a great 
and magnificent woik, displacing the Use¬ 
ful Arts and Manufactures of Great Bri¬ 
tain, similar to “ Les Aits et Metiers” of 
France. Its publication will be commen¬ 
ted cnity next winter, alul it will be sub¬ 
divided so as to accord with the me ms ol 
pui chasers of every degree of fortune 
The Fuigiavings alone will employ fifty 
artists dining the time or four jr.iis of 
its progressive publication. 

The author of the “ Modem Athens’’ 
lias in the press a volume, to be entitled, 
“ Attic Fiagments.” 

EDINBURGH. 

The Busy Bodies; a Novel, in three 
volumes. 

Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra, 
undo the Unection of the Government 
of Prince of Wales Island, in the begin¬ 
ning of 1823: including Histone,il and 
Descriptive Sketches of the Country ; and 
Account of the Commerce, Population, 
and the Manners and Customs of the In¬ 
habitants. Also, a Visit to the Balia 
Cannibal States in the Intel ior. By John 
Anderson, Esq. late Ag 1 nt to the Go¬ 
vernment of Prince of Vales Island, and 
Deputy-Secret.try to Government, and 
Militaiv Tianslator. 

The Elements of Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry, for the use of Student, 
in the Edinburgh Siliool of Arts, one 
vol. 8vo. 

John Baliol; a Drama. By William 
Tennant, Esq. 

Extracts from vaiious Greek Authors ; 
with Notes and a Lexicon. By D. K. 
Sand ford, lisq. A. M. ()\on. bvo. Se¬ 
cond Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Introduction to the Wiiting of Greek* 
By D, K. Sand ford, Esq. A. M. Oxnn. 
12mo. Third Edition, revised and en¬ 
larged. 

A Systematic View of the Principle* 
of Political Economy, by J. 11. M’Cul- 
loch. Esq. In one vol. Hvo. 

A new Edition, iSmo. of Howe’s Dis¬ 
course on the lledceincr’s Dominion over 
the invisible world ; to which is prefixed 
a short account of the Author, Ac. &c. 

In the press, a Treatise on Clock ami 
Watch-making, Theoretical and Piacti- 
cal. By Thomas llcid, Author of the 
article “ Horology” in the Edinlmigh 
Encyclopaedia, &c. In royal 8vo. Illus- 
trnted by numerous Plates. 

An Annual Work is announced under 
the title of Janus. Wc arc promised the 
first volume before the termination of 
this year. The Prospectus states, that 
the most distinguished literary men in 
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the kingdom are engaged in the under, 
taking. It yi di appear in one volume, 
pi>i.t Hvo., and will consist of Tales, ori- 
ginal and translated, occasional Essay", 
popular Illustrations of History and An- 
Equities, serious and comic Sketches of 
Life and Manncis, &c. tVc. 

Next month will be published .1 trans¬ 
lation of La Motto Fuuque's charming 
llomance, “ The Magic Ring.” 

Mr Allan Cunningham is jnepaiing for 
publication Paul Jones, a llomance, in 3 
’ vols. post 8vo. 

Shortly will he published, a Historical 
Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo, entitled William 
Douglas ; or the Scottish Exiles. 

Nearly ready, in one volume 12mo., 
The Cook and Housewife's Manual; con¬ 
taining the most approved Modem Re¬ 
ceipts for making Soups, Gravies, Sauces, 
Ragouts, and made dishes ; and for 1’ies, 
Puddings, Pastry, Pickles, and Preserves; 
also, for Raking. Hrcwing, making Home¬ 
made Wines, Cordials,&c. iSic. The whole 
illustrated bv numerous Notes, and prac¬ 
tical Observations, on all the various llran* 
dies of Domestic Economy. Dy Mrs 
Margaret Duds, of the Ckikum Inn , St. 
Hamm's-. 

In the Press, a valuable Work, entitled 
The Contest of the Twelve Nations ; or 
a Comparison of the different Rases of 
Human Chaiactcr and Talent, in one 
volume Hvo- This Work consists of 
Twelve Chapters; in each of which a 
different kind of genius, or turn of mind, 
is brought into view, described, and co¬ 
piously illustrated by an enumeration 
of its distinctive qualities, and their mo¬ 
difications—The object of the Work is, 
to show that the peculiarities of character 
observable m every individual may be tra¬ 
ced to some one or another of twelve de¬ 
partments, and that he may have his place 
assigned him in a clarified view of the 
diversities of human nature. 

Early m the month of October will he 


published, containing sixteen pages, 
closelv printed, and embellished w itli nu- 
melons elegantly finished Engiavings, 
No. F. price 3d. of a New and Improved 
Edition of the Biogiaphiu Scotticana; or 
a bnef Historical Account of the Lives 
and Memorable Transactions of the most 
eminent Scots Worthies, Noblemen, Gen¬ 
tlemen, and Ministers of the Church, 
from the commencement of the Perse¬ 
cution down to the Revolution in lf>88. 

Nearly ready, in a handsome foolscap 
octavo volume, with a bcautil'ully-cngra- 
ved Kiontispiece, Mary, Queen of Scots: 
her Persecutions, Trials, and Sufferings, 
from her Birth till her Death ; with a full 
exposure of the Treacheries of Elizabeth, 
the Conspiracies of the Protestant Lords, 
the Falsehoods and Forgeries of Buchan¬ 
an, Knox, and Randolph, and the Ca¬ 
lumnies, Mistakes, and Misrepresentations 
of Robertson, Laing, and M‘Cne. 

Preparing foi publication, in a neat 
12mo. volume, embellished with a Like¬ 
ness, and a Fac-Simile of the Author, 
Talcs by the late Neil Todd, Student of 
Divinity at Glasgow College; with some 
Account of the Life of the Author. The 
Tale- are—I. The Enthusiast. II. Bridal 
of Death. III. A Legend of Robert 
the Bruce. *IV. The Guillotine. V. Re. 
morse. • 

.Speedily will be publislftd. a new edi¬ 
tion of John O’Arnha’: a domic Poem, 
in the Scottish dialect. By the late Mr 
George Beattie. To which is added, the 
Murderit Minstrel, and other Poems, now 
first published. This edition will be em. 
hellished with seven characteristic colour, 
cd Engravings, designed by Mr Monro, 
late drawing-master, Montrose Academy, 
engraved by Messrs Kirkwood, and co- 
loured by Mr Milne, and other artists. 
Price 4s. <Jd. delivered, in boards. As 
the impression is limited to 400 copies, 
fcarly application is requested, that dis¬ 
appointments may not occur. 
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LONDON. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Antiquities in Westminster Abbey, il¬ 
lustrated by twelve Plates, from drawings 
by G. P. Harding. By T. Moule. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Impioveinents in Civil Architecture; 
proving the necessity, utility, and import¬ 
ance of a pci feci System of Ventilation, 
&c. By J. Burridge, author of the Tan¬ 
ner’s Key, Naval Dry Rot, &c. &c. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec¬ 
tion of Books, New and Second-hand, 
now selling by John" and George Todd, 
York. 2s. 

A Manual of Classical B : bliography { 
comprising a copious detail of the various 
editions, translations into the English, 
French, Italian, Spanish,' German, and 
occasionally other languagesCommen¬ 
taries and Works, critical and illustrative, 
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of the Greek and I .at in classics. By J. \Y. 
Moss, B. A. 2 vols. 8v0. X.luJOs. 

BJOGRAT’HY. 

Walton’s Lives, with Portiaits and 
Plates. 12mo. 18s.; post Svo. X‘.2i2x. 

Barbauld’s Correspondenee, Poems, Ac. 
with a Memoir by Miss Aikin. 2 vols. 

8 vo. £, lit -Is. 

Life of Mrs Trimmer. Svo. 12s. 

The Life ofthe Rev. John Biailhvvaite, 
Wesleyan Methodist Preacher, late of 
Mount Pleasant, near Whitehaven, Cum- 
berlaiul. Hy H. Dickinson, late Mana¬ 
ging Partner of Seaton Iron-woi ks; hoard'." 

12mo. 6s. 

botany. 

Florist’s Gazette. Part I. for 1S2J. 
18ino. Is. 3d. 

CI.ASSICS. 

Person and Schiefer’s Euripides Ilocu¬ 
lus. Crown Svo. 3s. Cd. 

Oherlin’s Taailus. 4 \ oW. Svo. X‘.2 mSs. 

D. Jumi .Imenalis Satiue: with the 
iniginal text reduced to the natural order 
of construction ; an English translation, 
literal and intcilineal ; and an Index, his- 
toiiral, geographical, and poetical. Rv .1. 
Stirling, I).D. A new edition, revised, 
corrected, and improved, by P. A. Nuttall, 
I.L.D. Svo. 10s. (id. . 

The Translator; a series of original 
translations from ancient languages; to 
be continued monthly. No. 1. Is. * 

The Bucolics of Virgil, with a literal 
and a free translation ; by T. W. C. Ed¬ 
wards, M.A. The scanning of each wise, 
the syntactical ordo, accentuation of the 
words, and a copious body of notes in 
English, arc given in the same page with 
the Latin text; and at the einl of the 
volume, the parsing and declining, follow¬ 
ed by a Lexicon of all the words in the 
eclogues, and an Index verborum, beau- 
tifully and correctly printed. 

*t>RAMA. 

Alphonzus, a Tragedy, 4s. fid. 

Illustrations of Shaksjieare, adapted to 
nil sizes of his works. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

A Select Collection of Old Plays, with 
additional notes and corrections. By the 
late I. Heed, O. Gilchrist, and the Editor. 

Vol. Y. Crown 8vo, 9s.; large pa[>cr, 

Hs. 

education. 

Studies in the SciAicc and Practice of 
Public Speaking, Heading, and Recitation; 
consisting of a selection of popular pieces 
in English and Latin. By the Rev. C. 
Newton, A.B. I2mo. 4s. 

Newton’s Studies in Public Speaking. 
12mo. 4s. 

Salome’s Hebrew Grammar. Svo. 14s. 

. Rippinghatn’s Rules for English Com¬ 
position. 12tno. new edit. 4s. 


Puhliaitunn. Cbcpt. 

A Natural IILtoiy of the remarkable 
Quadrupeds, Rird.s, Fishes, Serpents, 
Reptiles, and Insects. By Mrs M. Trim¬ 
mer. 2 small \ols. 7s. 

Duty and Advantage of Iiaily Rising. 
ISmo. 2s. 6d. 

Holland’s Young Noitlicrn Traveller 
2s. fid.* 

Latin Vet sification Simplified and ren¬ 
dered Easy to the Young Student, in a 
giaduuled seiies of Ext i cites. By J. 
Carey, I.L.D. 12nto. 2-s. 

A Key to P.-ney’s Latin Vet sification ’ 
Simplified. J2ii>o. 2s. fid. 

Lc Tiesor dc 1’Fcolicr l’rancais . or, the 
Art of Translating English into 1’iench, 
by means of an English and French In¬ 
dex ; being a compendium of the most 
useful words: occurring in conversation, 
in order to acquire both a theoretical and 
practical or colloquial know ledge ol tliut 
language. On a new system, unknown 
to modern teacher*; and intended only fut 
those who have learned the first nuiimcnl -. 
By M. Louis Fenwick de PorqucW 3s. 

Los Conseils a m:i Fillc. l’ar J. N. 
Bouilly. 12ino. fis. 

FINE AMS. 

Eight Plates of Far-simile Specimens 
of Rare and Curious Engravings of Old 
Masters. l‘2s. each pait, and impressions 
on India paper, l.'Js.: and Pa it I. of 
Engravers’ Etchings, 12s. ; and on India 
paper, 1.5.s., containing eight Plate.. To 
be continued monthly. 

Legal llluxtiations; consisting of m-- 
venty humorous applications of law 
terms to the occupations of fashionable 
and convivial life. Drawn and etched 
by Theodore Lane. 2*. (id. plain, m 
3s. fid. coloured. Nos, I. and 11. 

1IIST0UY. 

History of the Freuch Revolution. 3 
vols. 8vo. XMvlfis. 

Napoleon and the Grand Army in Rus¬ 
sia ; or, a Critical Examination of the 
Woik of M. Lc Com pic Ch. de Segur. 
By General Gourgaud, late puncipal Or¬ 
derly Officer, and Aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Napoleon. 8vo. 12s. 

Compendious View of Universal His¬ 
tory and Literature, in a series of Table;, 
from the German of Professor Bredovv ; 
with an appended Table of Painters, from, 
the French notes of Sir Matthew Van 
Brce. By Major James Bell. Royal 
folio. £. In I Os. Second edition. 

The Rev. Dr Lingord’s History of 
England, containing the reigns of James 
I. and Charles I. Vol. VI. 4to. £. 1 r 1 ,Ys.; 
and Vols. IX. and X., 8»o., X'.LAs. 

Historical Notices of the Collegiate 
Church @r lloyal Free Chapel and Sane. 
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tinny of St. Martin-le-Grand, London. 
By A. J. Kempe. Hvo. l()s. (id. 

IIistoiic.il Aoccdotcs from Plutarch’s 

I. iu:s. Crown 8 vo. <h. 

LAW. 

A correct and full Absliact of (lie Sta¬ 
tute of the last Session of Parliament (G 
Leo. IV. e. lt»,) to amend the Laws re- 
1 tting to Bankrupts, wherehy neatly the 
whole of the Bankrupt Statutes are ic- 
pealed. Ls. 

t'onnnentarics on the Laws of England, 
in h'oiu Hooks. By Sir W. Hlackstone, 
Kill. ; ivi'.h the last Corrections of the 
author ; and Notes. By.J. T. Coleridge; 
I£>q. M A. Sixteenth edition. . 4 vols. 
8 vo. with a Portrait. £ 2ulOs. 

meihcinf. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Pin sic : designed for the use of students. 
H\ (i. Gregoiy, M. D. 8 vo. 1 (is. 

Pr.uiu al Comnientaiios on the present 
Know ledge and Treatment of S 3 plnlis ; 
with colomed Illustrations of some ordi¬ 
nal y forms of that disease. By R. Wel- 
liank. Hvo. 7s. Gd. 

Mihtuiv Medical Heports : containing 
pathological and practical observations, 
illustrating the diseases of wunn-cliinates. 
By .1. M‘C,ihe, M.I). 8 vo. 7s. 

Observations on Titanus; illustrated 
,j y cases, in whirh a new and successful 
mode of tioutmenl has been adopted. By 

II. Waul, Surgeon. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Proper lies and Mc- 
dic.d Application of the Vapour Bath, in 
its dill’eretil varieties, and their eflects, in 
v.imous specie j of diseased action, i’y J. 
(1 ibney, M.I). 7s. 

Directions (or Drinking the Chelten¬ 
ham Wateis. i 2 mu. 2 s. (id. 

A last of Drugs and Chemicals, in¬ 
cluding the New Medicines ; hoise and 
cattle medicines, perfumery, and other 
ai tides generally sold by chemists and 
druggists. By a Chemist, and Druggist, 
anthor uf the Apothecaries 1 Chart. 2s. (id. 

The Science of Surgery, or the Prin¬ 
ciples of Pathology made the basis of me¬ 
dical and surgical practice. By W. W. 
Sleigh, Kxq., lecturer in London on An- 
atomy. Physiology, Surgery, Ac. Ac. 9s-. 

A Conspectus of Prescriptions in Medi¬ 
cine, Surgery, and Midwifery. 18tno. 5s. 

miscellaneous. 

Thomson's Mine Laws of New Spain. 
Hvo. 12s- 

fvcarsley’s Tax Tables, 1825-6. Is. fid. 

Pottery Magazine, Nos. 1 and 2. 6 d. 
each. 

VVhittinghain’s Frendi Classics: Nu- 
ma Pom pihus, ISmo. 5s. 

The Modern Family Receipt-Book. 
By Mrs M. Holland. l2mo, 4s. 


The Complete Angler. By I/aac 
Walton and Charles Cotton. 48mo. (Is. 

Brewster’s Medicine for the Aged. 
12ino. 5s. 

Lawson’s Lost Spirit. 12mo, 4s. 

A Letter to the ltev. W. L. Bowie*!, 
A.M., formerly Editor of Pope’s Works, 
in 10 vols., in Reply to his “ Final Ap¬ 
peal to the Literary Public, relative to 
Pope.” lly W. lloscoe. Esq. 2s. 

Part If. of Richard Baynes’ General 
Catalogue of Second-hand and New 
Books, for 1825, in Divinity, and every 
other branch of Literature. 2s. 

The Complete Servant; being an ex¬ 
position of the duties and daily business 
of every description of male and female 
servants, with plain directions, and. re. 
ceipts for performing them; together 
w ith the laws relative to masters and ser¬ 
vants, useful tables, &c. Ac. By -Samuel 
and Sarah Ad.uns. 12mo. 7s. (id. 

Indications respecting Lord Fhlon. By 
Jeremy Benthani, Esq. Hvo. 3s. 

The Practical Miner’s Guide; compris¬ 
ing a set of trigonometrical tables, adapt¬ 
ed to all the purposes of dialling, with 
their application to the dial.exercise of 
shafts, adits, drifts, Ac. Ac. Also a 
Treatise on the Art and Practice of As¬ 
saying; Rules for calculating the power 
of Steam and Water Engines ; together 
with various other Tables. By J. Budge. 
Royal Hvo. £.In 10s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Zoological Journal ; conducted by 
T. Bell, Esq., F.L.S.; J. G. Childcrn, 
F.R. and L.S.; J. De C. Sowerby, Esq. 
F.L.S.: and G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 10-..; 
or with plates uncoloured, 7s. (kb No. VI. 

Selby’s Illustrations of Ornithology, 
Part I. 8 vo. 10s. Gd. . 

NOVELS, TALES, &C. 

A Father’s Love and a Woman’s, 
Friendship, or the Widow and her Daugh¬ 
ters. By II. 11. Mosse. 5 vols. 12mo. 
£.\ i. 10 s." 

Parents and Wives, or Inconsistency 
and Mistakes. By Mrs Green. 3 vols. 
Ids. Gd. 

Moderation, a Talc. By Mrs Holland. 
12mo. Gs. 

II Dccameronc di Boccaccio, con un 
Discorso Critico da Ugo Foscolo. 3 vols. 
crown 8 vo. £.^n 2 » 6 d. 

POETRY. 

Pleasures of Home. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Legends of the North ■ or, the Feudal 
Christmas : a Poem. By Mrs II. Rolls. 
8 vo. 9s. 

The Dance; Pythagoras; - Pluto’s 
Dream ; and other Poems. By S. Baruh. 
Foolscap 8 vo. 5s. 
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British Anthology. 8 vuls. royal 1 81110 . 
X . 2 1 1 '2 ^ . 

Clarke’s l’ocins. 2 voU 42mo. 10s. 
Cel. 

VOT.IT1CS, &C. 

Napier’s Statistical Account of Cepbalo- 
nia. 8 \o. 7s. 

History of the Political anil Military 
Transactions in India, dining the Admi¬ 
nistration of the jM atquis ol Hastings— 
1813-23. By II. T. I’nnsip. 2 vols. 
8 vo. X‘.lnl2s. ■ 

the 01.00V. 

A Dissertation 011 the Setenty Weeks 
of D.iiih-l the l’rojihet. Dv the Rev. J. 
Stonunl, D.D. 8 vu. 1.5s. 

Boyle’s Treatise on the Holy Setip- 
turos. By Banter. 8 u>. ?s. 

Toilet’s Pa 1 aphrase ot the Corinthians. 
8 vo. ids. (id. 

Prat lent on the Atlianasian Cited. 
12 iuo. 3 s. 6 d. 

Biddulph’s Theolugj of the Paily Pa¬ 
triarchs. 2 \ols. Hxo. X. 1 nIs. 

Sermons, hy T. F. Dibdm, U.D., F.R.S. 
P.A.S. 8 vo. 15s. 

Anti-Apocryphul Observations upon the 
Knig’s-Collcge Letter to Loid Teign- 
luouth, of duly 1825, in favour of print¬ 
ing the Apocrypha. By J. Wickhif. Is. 

The New 'le.stament, arranged in chro¬ 
nological and historical order, (in such 
manner that the Gospels, the Kpi.stles, 
and the Acts, may he read as one con¬ 
nected history.) By the ltev. G. Towns¬ 
end, M.A. 2 vols. 8 vo. X‘.2. 

The Works of James Arminius, D.D., 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni¬ 
versity of Leyden. Translated from the 
Latin. To which are added, Brandt’s 
Life of the Author, with considerable 
Augmentations'; numerous Extracts from 
liis private Letters; a copious and au¬ 
thentic Account of the Synod of Dort and 
its proceedings ; and several interesting 
Notices of the Progress of his Theological 
Opinions in Great Britain and 011 the 
Continent. ByJ. Nichols. Vol. I. 8 vo., 
with a fine Portrait. 

TOVOOIIAPIIY. 

Evans’s Walks through Wales. Iloqtl 
lHnio. 8 *-’. 

Cooke’s Walks through Kent. Iloyal 
18ino. 8 s. 

VOYAGES AND/TRAVELS.. 

Jowitt’s Researches in Syria. 8 vo. 1 Os. 
Historical and Literary Tour of a Fo¬ 
reigner in England and Scotland; with 
Anecdotes of. celebrated Persons visited 
by the Author. 2 vols. Svo. X. 1 « 8 .s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Delineations ol St. Andrew’s ; being » 


Opt. 

particular account of every thing remark¬ 
able m the History and present state of 
the City and Rums, the University, and 
other intimating objects of that Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Capital of Scotland : in¬ 
cluding many curious Anecdotes and 
events 111 the Scottish History. By the 
Rev. dames Grierson, JM.l). M.W.S. 
Second Edition, revised and unptoved hy 
the author. As. 

The Dumfries Monthly Magazine, No. 

If. Is. (id. 

Traditions of Edinburgh, or Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the City in former 
times. By Robert Chambers. No. V. 
2 s. 

Walks iti Edinburgh, hy Ilobeit Cham¬ 
bers, author of Traditions of Edin¬ 
burgh.” 5s. 

The Lottery Ticket, or the evils of 
Gaming, an Amenc an Tale. Is. 

The new Introduction to Book-Keep¬ 
ing, eon- 1 ,ling of Definitions, Explana¬ 
tions of Accounts and Books, Rules and 
Directions for Journalizing and Ledgciiz- 
ing, Ac. 2s. 

Philip Colville, or a Covenanter’s Story, 
unfinished, hy the author of the “ Deci¬ 
sion,” “ Father Clement,” Ac. Ac. (is. 

Sermons by the Rev. Robert Gordon, 
D.I)., Minister of Ho pc-park Chape), 
St. Cuthbert’s, Edinbuigh. 10s. (id. 

Picturesque Delineations of Inverness- 
shire ; being a series of highly-finished 
Views of the most interesting Scenery 
in that County, sketched fium Nature 
and drawn on Stone. By J. G. Hamil¬ 
ton. With letter-press descriptions of 
the several views. By G. Anderson, Esq. 
F.R.S.E., F.A.S. Ac. 

Thoughts on Vaccination, and the 
cause of its failing to afford the same 
jirotcotion against Variola as formerly. 
By John APGhic, Surgeon, R.N., and 
corresponding Member of the Chirurgkal 
Society of Geneva. Is. Gd. 

A Topographical Account of the Town 
of Kelso, and of the Town and Castle of 
Roxburgh, with a succinct detail of the oc¬ 
currences in the History of Scotland con¬ 
nected with these celebrated places. And 
an Appendix, containing various official 
documents, Ac. By James Haig. 12s. 

Picture of Edinburgh, containing a 
description of the City and its environs. 
By J- Stark. With a now plan of the 
City, and foi ly-six views of the principal 
buildings. Fourth Edition, improved. 8 s. 

Miscellaneous Poems, By Ilcnry Scott, 
12tno. 7s. 

L’Economia Della Vita Umaim Di 
Dodsley. Trudotta Da B. Alois!. 8 c- 
condo Kdizione. 2 s. 6 d. 

Rook First of the Elements of Plane 
Geometry, interspersed with numeious 
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Corollaries and Remarks, showing the 
application of the Si lence to 1’iactical 
Affairs, By David M.tckie, Lecturer 
on Mathematics, Glasgow Mecnames’ In. 
sLitntion. 

*»* The profits arising from the Sale of 
this Publication to be devoted to the use 
of the Glasgow .Mechanics’ Institution. 

Now pulihslied, Vol. III. Glasgow 
Mechanic,M.ipi/mc. 8s. boards. ] Uns¬ 
tinted bj lot) copperplate lingravmyi of 
various Machinery and Intentions, and 
embellished by a likcne-s of Dr Andei- 
8011, the <Uj.4111.Lt louni! t of .Mechanic 
InstilutioiH. A nciv Edition ot Vols. 
1. and H. are also now icady for deli, 
ten,-. *G. each in hoatds. 


Charac'eis omitted in Crabbe’- Parish 
Register ; with other 'J’alcs. Hy Alex¬ 
ander Halloin', Author of ConUniplation, 
Ac. Post 8 vo. 7 s. 

No. I. price Sixpence, of a New Song- 
Book, comprising all the Popular Melo¬ 
dics of the 1 lay, entitled the Spirit of 
Butish Song. 

A Beautilul Engraving of the Monti, 
monf cia ted at Ayr to the Momm y of 
Robert Bunn. On line Diu.vmg Paper. 
10s. fid. 

Pm trait of Rob Roy, on line l bailing 
Paper, Imperial Ito. coloured alter Na¬ 
ture. A \ei;, Beautilul Line Kngia- 
ving of tins heroic Ilighl.nnl ('Inert. 1111 , 
by Swan, fiom an Original Dtawing. 
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EUROPE. 

b n A N CK — J-'rcmh Jii’nta _M. dc 

Villelc lias realised the first part of his 
plan for the conveision ot the French 
debt, the amount of assents to the con¬ 
version into the tlnee per cents, being 
3<),683,2fit> Iranes dc rente. It i.s said 
that the house of Rothschild alone eflcet- 
cd the conversion of more than eight mil¬ 
lions. Alter Fuday, no assents could he 
received, but the books are to remain 
npen till the 2 A1 of September, to allow 
the conversion of 1 cut ex into a four and 
half per cent, slock at par; and when 
that amount is ascertained, M. de Villelc 
will be enabled to judge how far the 
sinking fund will he adequate to the re¬ 
imbursement of the unliquidated icntex. 
The Council-Geiieiol of the bank of 
b i.ince decided on Wednesday against 
the conversion of their funded property 
into 3 per cents. It i.s said that there 
was neither discussion nor division upon , 
the subject. 

The manufacturing labourers of Franco 
seem to have taken a leaf out of the book 
of their contemporaries in England. 
Kouen and its vicinity have been greatly 
enriched hy the establishment of manu¬ 
factories. A very large population is 
supported from this source, both in the 
town and in the neighbouring vi'lages, 
In one of those villages called IToulme, 
u combination was formed of the work¬ 
men to obtain a rise of wages. The con¬ 
spirators ajqicar to have very closely co¬ 
ined our English models. They sub- 
sen bed to support those who were eut of 
work. They struck themselves, and 
they forced those who were willing to 
work to strike also, bv means of threats 


and violence. The next step was to as¬ 
semble with dubs and staves, and to as¬ 
sault one of the ma-lci manufacturers ; 
and he being rescued from their violence, 
they proceeded to break the windows of 
the manufactory, find to pull down the 
walls. A communication was made to 
the workmen of the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, and they, in obedience to the sug¬ 
gestion, also tnnicd out. In shoit, there 
were Some thousands of workmen in a 
state of riot. The military were called 
out. The rioters, like madmen and 
fools as they were, resisted with stones, 
sticks, pitchforks, and even with fire¬ 
arms. The result was such as might 
naturally be expected; the militan pre¬ 
vailed, and above forty workmen woe 
brought in prisoners, to ho dealt with as 
the law directs. We shall see whether 
the French mode is more tolerant than 
our own, of outrages which arc utterly 
incompatible with the prosperity of ma¬ 
nufacturing establishments. A severe 
and rigorous punishment of this first at¬ 
tempt at riotous con-piracy will lie mercy 
to the great body of woikmen, who may 
otherwise he persuaded to engage fre¬ 
quently in measures exposing their lives 
to forfeiture. 

The decicc of the King of France, ac¬ 
knowledging the independence of St. Do¬ 
mingo, has been Judicially published; 
and, in point of form, is one of (lie 
most singular of documents. In the 
outset, it assumes, on the part of a king, 
a right of sovereignty over the French 
part of the island, hy doing away with 
the ancient colonial system of exclusion ; 
then it dcoea, that the duties levied in 
those ports should be reduced one-half in 
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.favour of the French Hate; and tli.it the The onlinancc ol the Line was promul- 


prvscnl inhabitants shall pay J,>0,01 >O,000 
Lanes as an ii'.ilemnity to the old colo¬ 
nists, ui live equal yeaily instalments ; 
and it concludes by granting to the in¬ 
habitants, on these conditions, “ the full 
and entire independence of their go¬ 
vernment.” Thus the king, by impli¬ 
cation, denies the past </<• facto inde¬ 
pendence of the Hay tain government, 
and practically asset is his own de jm e 
supremacy, until the very moment that 
he, of his own free mil, grants to his 
llavti.ui suti/fc!s that independence which 
it is to be l.,„en for granted they never 
possessed! This, which is meant to dis¬ 
guise the clashing of Ins Majesty’s po. 

- licy with the ineffably sublime doctrines 
id the Jloiy Alliance, is, of itself, the 
merest drivelling and pedantry ; but it is 
a proof and a virtual declaration, that 
those doctnnes are .sometimes at \a- 
liance with the true inleiests of a nation, 
to which they must, in pjactice, be made 
to succumb. The recognition of Haytian 
independence has been severely com¬ 
mented upon by tlie opponents ol the 
minister. It is, say they, a liansfer of 
a part of the French'dominions, w Inch, 
according to ihe charter, could only be 
Cflccfcd tlnongli the medium, and with 
the sanction ot the Chambers. The in¬ 
telligence of the measure, however, lias 
lieen received with great satisfaction and 
joy at Ilouen, Marseilles, and other com¬ 
munal towns, where its importance and 
advantages can be duly estimated. It 
was viewed as the precursor of other li¬ 
beral measures ; and the hopes of the 
public in that respect have not been dis- 
apppinted. The French government, by 
a special ordinance, has permitted the 
admission of Colombian vessels into the 
French ports, provided they do not dis¬ 
play the national (lag—a condition which 
is meant to show a Accent respect to the 
pretensions of Spain, while the ordinance 
itself indicates a-disposition to treat with, 
and recognise the new American States 
as members of the grc,it family of nations. 

Letters from Poit-uu-Prince, of the 
Sth duly, received at Havre, contain the 
following details of the manner in which 
the French King’s ordinance was received 
in Hayti: “ Oil the 3d July, in the af¬ 
ternoon, a French division, composed of 
the liigatc Circe, the brig Ruse, and the 
schooner Bcarnaise, anchored in the road 
of Port-au-l’rincc. The commandant, 
Huron do Mackau, went on shore in the 
morning of the 4-tli instant. He was 
well received by all the aulhoijtics. The 
mgoci.itions relative to the independence 
eppmienced on the same day, and were 
iflhislitd at ten o’clock the same evening. 


gated on the morning ol the Sth. The 
1’iesident .me! the Union M.uk.iu em¬ 
braced each uthci. and Ihc populace Piled 
the air with cries ol “ Vive 1 layti ! Vue 
la France! Vive la Rot! Vive l'lnde- 
pendcnce!” 

Ft each Encampment on the Ft antic is of 
Spoilt. —The lollovving letter, from - 
onne, contains intelligence lo-peaiug the 
foimation of the camp m the neighboui- 
hood of that city. A similar one is loini- 
cd on the side of Perpignan :— Jjiu/nnm , 
Ait". IQ —General IVUepout, appointed 
to the command of the troops du.-.tinvd to 
lie encamped in this neighbourhood, has 
arrived here with his stall’, and to-mor¬ 
row the 2■!th Regiment of Infantry will 
arrive to replace the 1th Region i.t of 
Light Inlautiy, at present in garrison at 
the citadel, who will immediately enter 
the encampment at Marac. livery pic- 
paiution is made for the reception ol the 
troops, the infantry at Marac and the vi¬ 
cinity, the cavalry at IJoturiU and St. 
Jean de Lur, and the artillery on tho Gla¬ 
cis. It is said, that the whole will com- 
■pose a body of 11,0i)0 men, and will be 
assembled by the 27lh inst. Various aie 
the tumours ir. peeling the destination of 
this army ; those most conversant in af¬ 
fairs of this nature assert that it will re¬ 
main heie in readiness to uitei Spain in 
case of need, to enforce such measures as 
the Government may deem expedient. 

Si’Ai.v_ Math id, A/ip. 1.0.—The gar¬ 

rison of St. lldeionsu, already stronger 
than usual, has been within these lew 
days still farther augmented by a batta¬ 
lion of one of the two Swiss Regiments, 
in the seivice of France, lem.iining hue. 
This circumstance has attracted public 
attention, which is lost in conjecture-, re¬ 
specting the motives which could have 
produced a call for troops at the scat of 
the Court, which were not requited for 
the service of this garrison ; but the let¬ 
ters which vve received this day from St. 
Ildefonso, in announcing the above-men¬ 
tioned event, mention the discovery of a 
plot, the object of which was tfie as-assi- 
nutifn of M. Zca, and which would sul- 
iiciently explain the march of the Swiss ; 
which fact, in its turn, renders ciedible 
the ex istencc of the plot itself. 

An Kxlraordinaiy Council of Slate is 
summoned for the J7th instant. Several 
high functionaries, who are not qualified 
to assist in Council, have, nevertheless, 
been summoned to this; it is thence pre¬ 
sumed that pressing and important nllairx 
will he therein entertained; for, although 
the King suffers under an attack of Ra¬ 
gout, the day of meeting is irrevocably 
fixed. 
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I think I m,iv assure you, that a cor¬ 
respondence. seized by the Superintendunt 
of Police, and in which there is a ques¬ 
tion of forcing the King to abdicate, form® 
the piincipal object of this extraordinary 
meeting of the Council; but that which 
I can farther certify to you is, that the 
project for the re-establishment of the 
Inquisition will lie there discussed—per. 
haps even terminated one way or oilier, 
buL definitively. 

One journal pretends that 300 persons 
have been arrested at Seville. We believe 
that the number is reduced to 12. Ano¬ 
ther, that if. Zfca was for 11- hours out 
of office, that an august personage spoke 
to the King of Spain of abdication, &c. 
Those men who beck for truth have so 
often been deceived by all these journals, 
that they now know how to appreciate 
their news, in Tact, the better to com- 
prehend the situation of Spain, we must 
recollect with what facility people's minds 
were agitated in France in 18JC, 17, 18, 
and 19. It was also believed that the 
ciiminal attempts of Didien and Berlin 
were more?serious than they really were. 
It was easy at that time to alarm Kurope 
with respect to our situation, and it was 
accordingly done* Let ns apply these re¬ 
flections to Spain, and we shall lie sensi¬ 
ble that it will require some years for or¬ 
der to be rcstoicd after great revolutions. 
In |»olitics, the imaginations of men are 
disturbed long after all movement lias 
ceased. 

Death of the Ultra Itojjalist llessicrcs. 
—The Paris papers lately received com¬ 
municate the impoitant intelligence of the 
.urcst and execution of Bessieres, with 
seven of his followers. This event took 
place on the 25th ult. at Mqlina d’Arra- 
gon, where, as it appears, lie wits over¬ 
taken by General Count JTiispagne, and 
immediately shot. The seven who suffer¬ 
ed with him were ofiicers of cavalry. Fer¬ 
dinand, it is said, lias addressed a letter 
to the King of France, to inform him of 
the critical .situation of his kingdom. But 
what can Charles X. do for him ? Order 
Ins troops to re-enter Spain ? Suppose it 
done: the country would still be dPfar 
removed as ever from that condition 
which could guarantee her prosperity and 
repose. It is always much easier, both 
in public and private difficulties, to tell 
what should '*be clone, than to find the 
host way of doing it. On the other hand, 
the first useful step towards improvement 
can be taken only when an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the evil has been obtained. What 
every matt of sound political judgment 
must deprecate, as regards Spain, is the 
continuance of a system of military cocr- 
cion, upon the calculation that that alone 

vol. XVJI. 


will lie sutiicient to biing about bet re¬ 
demption. The only result of practically, 
acting upon such a notion would be, in 
the cud, a totul dissolution of the very 
elements of civil society, and the conse¬ 
quent growth of a state of anarchy, which 
it is frightful to contemplate. It appears 
from all the accounts, that the Carlists 
are augmenting their numbers through, 
out the Peninsula; and they may, per¬ 
haps, ultimately become strongenough to 
carry their project, that of dethroning the 
present Monarch, and placing the crown 
on the head of Don Carlos. Such an 
event, however, would only create fre*h 
ditlicullics. Supposing Don Carlos qua¬ 
lified to regenerate his unhappy country, 
—sujiposing him to possess the confidence 
of nine-tenths of his subjects, ns they 
would then become,—how could the Con¬ 
tinental Powers—tfie more immediate al- 
lies of Spain, view so revolutionary a pro¬ 
ceeding ? Could they sanction the forced 
abdication of Ferdinand, even for tbe i 
good of Spain ? It is obvious they could 
not: and the attempt, therefore, to pro¬ 
claim Carlos, would only prepare the way 
for fresh disasters. 

Portugal _The following procla¬ 

mation was found posted up in most of 
the principal places of the Portuguese ca¬ 
pital, in the morning of the 30th of July, 
and stuck to the walls with a preparation 
so extremely adhesive, that the police 
were unable to tear it down. On the 
morning that it appeared in the capital, it 
was in the same way found posted up in 
the main streets of Oporto, Braga', Villa 
Real, &c. s— 

“ PROCLAMATION ADDRESSED TO THE 
NATION. 

“ Valiant Portuguese—The. British 
Government acts according to a plan of 
complete intrigue. They favour our party 
as far only as they conceive is Consistent 
with their own Machiavclic views, with 
unheard-of subtlety, .afterwards ‘so ma¬ 
naging, that the French Government 
should he the executors of the very pjots 
they themselves had framed, by extort¬ 
ing the banishment of our Prince, the 
only person who ought to reign over us. 
It was they (British Government) who 
dictated the decree of the 24-th June, on 
seeing that the publication of our inno¬ 
cence and just pretensions, by the com¬ 
petent tribunal, was so near at hand, 
which would have brought eternal confu¬ 
sion on our enemies. The moment has 
arrived, Portuguese. The continental 
Governments, are, on our side, ■ and, al¬ 
though the abdication of the king Should 
not lake place, an equivalent' twill be ob¬ 
tained-without the number of evils, Por¬ 
tuguese, tuch a measure would brjng with 
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it. T.ct us thcrcfmc unite,—let us ward liah “ Sec the conquering Hero comes”) 
oil' the tempest gathering against us, by was loudly called, for, and sung with cn- 
rcsorting to a policy that is not our own. thusiasm. 

Let us establish a Regency, presided over Russia —The board for ecclesiastical 

by the Queen, our Lady, with whom a Hairs in Russia has issued an ukase for 
alone we can be happy.” the immediate seizure of several writings, 

Netherlands. —The Brussels papers which were published during the late mi- 
contain a royal decree from the King of nistry, and are extensively circulated; 
the Netherlands, prohibiting the faculties they are chiefly Russian translations of the 
of medicine in the unit crsities from grant- woi ks of Jung Stilling and Madam Guyon, 
ing the degree of doctor of medicine to and other mystics. Strict search is to be 
army medical officers, without authority made for these books in all seminaries, cc- 
from the King’s Commissary.General, clesiustical schools, and convents. The 
and also prohmiting the medical hoards publication of religious works, not approv- 
in the provinces, without similar nullum, ed by the censors of the Synod, is to be 
ty, from allowing such officers to prac- severely punished. 

tise as suigoons, accoucheurs, or apoihe- The Emperor of Russia has given his 
caries - . The Commissaiy-General ran sanction to a joint-stock company to oul- 
only grant the permission, in either tivatc the vine, and manufacture wines, 

of these cases, upon the condition that in the Crimea_On the 6th nil. the fust 

the medical officer soliciting such perm is. stone of a new Catholic chapel was laid at 

sion shall engage to continue in the King’s Zarsknjiselo, near the Emperor of Russia's 
service ten years afterwards. palace, llis Majesty gave 30,000 lublcs 

Germany —The German papers state, and the ground, 
that Mr Jacob, from London, formerly Italy--—A report is current at Milan, 

M. P. is travelling with instructions from that the Count do Niepperg, First Gen- 
the British Government, to inquire into tleman Usher to the Archduchess Maria 
the state of the corn trade, the culliva. Louisa, Duchess of Parma, to whom he 
tion of corn, and the stock in the maga- is said to have been privately married, it 
zincs in the north of Germany. He was to be raised to the dignity of a Prince, 
at Berlin on the 3()th ult., and was to The Emperor of Austria lately honoumt 
visit some great landholders in that neigh- the General with the ribbon of one of his 
bourhood, then go to the seaports of l’o- order-. 

merania, and afterwards to Poland. Mr Greece —A letter from General Roche, 
Jacob is said to express himself favour- agent for the Paris Committee in Greece, 
ably for the German landholders, giving communicates some authentic intelligence 
them hope that the English Government from that country, which, considering the 
intends to allow the free importation of tenor of the preceding accounts, may he 
corn< considered as rather satisfactory. Ibra- 

Jlanovcr, Avgust 10—On the 2!)lh of him Pacha had marched quite across the 
July, at three in the afternoon, the earth Morea, burning and ravaging the country, 
sunk in, and left a large opening, in the and on the 25th of June reached the 
district of t Barlis; it is 100 feet India- “Post of the Windmills,” in the imrric- 
nieter, and continues to enlarge. It can- diate neighbourhood of Nauplia (or Na- 
not be seen how deep it is, but stones poll). General Roche was in this post 
being thrown in, a noise is heard, after with Prince Ipsilanti and 2-50 men, w ho 
the lapse of a minute and some seconds, were increased by reinforcements during 
as if they had fallen into water. the action to 700. The Arab troops, 

Prussia.— -The anniversary of the which exhibited a respectable degree of 
birth day of the King of Prussia was ce- discipline, amounted to 5600 infantry and 
lehrated at Berlin on the 3d instant. 700 eavalry, with two .small field-pieces. 
Among other demonstrations of loyalty “ Active o’clock,” says the letter, “ the 
was a play at the Theatre, in the prologue general attack began ; the Greeks sustuin- 
to which a happy allusion was made to cd it with extraordinary courage. In vain 
an afflictingcircumstance which took place the Egyptian column from the Civeri road 
in 1808, when the French forbade the endeavoured to force the entrance to the 
Keeping of the King’s birth-day. On that mills; it was repulsed three times fbllow- 
occasion the celebrated HHand appeared lng, and at a quarter past six was put to 
on the stage, and, instead of the prologue the route. The G seeks immediately pitr. 
that was expected, held a nosegay of the sued .it, but the fear of.tho enemy’s ca- 
little flower called “ Forget-me-not,” to- valry made them return to their post, 
wards the royal box, then empty and dc- At half-past si* the enemy rallied, and 
sorted. The allusion had the effect of directed his march to the back part of the 
dcri rir-ity, and the famous song, u licit dn mountain, where he halted to call in his 

:m S'tag^ihniuS' (answering to the Lng tirailleurs. Whilst the left wing of the 
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Greeks was beating oft’ the enemy, the enable them to cut off all his supplies, 
centre column had arrived at the loot of there is reason to hope that famine 'and 
the mountain, where some fighting ensued the sword will soon annihilate his army, 
in the inclosed gardens, which 1 lud in Later accounts from Trieste say, that, 
the morning advised Prince Ipsilanti to Ibrahim was actually surrounded near 
have entrenched, and make a regular post. Tripolizza by Colocotroni. 

At a quarter to seven the firing decreased, The following arrangement, it is fond- 
hut began again with greater vivacity at ly hoped, will put the seal to the inde- 
seven. During the fight the enemy con- pendence of Greece. Our generous coun- 
tinually reinforced their attacking co- try man, Lord Cochrane, after warring for 
luinns, as were also the Greeks, to whom the rights of mankind in another hemis- 
the Government had sent out as many as phere, has agreed to devote his tmnval- 
4-50 men, which raised the forces of Ipri- led courage and skill to the service of the 
lanti, about seven o’clock, to 700 men, and Greeks. He takes with him two ships of 
towards eight o’clock in the evening, far- the line, and two steam vessels, manned 
ther additions had raised them to 900. with British seamen. We have rcpcat- 
At that period the Turks hegan to retire, edly stated, that this is exactly what the 
in great disorder and confusion, on the Greeks want, to achieve their emancipa- 
roud to Argos. The centre column en- tion. The irruptions of the Turks on the 
deavoured to take up a position in the land side have been so feeble and fruitless, 
mountain opposite the windmills ; but the that had the Greeks been completely mas- 
company of Vultigcurs pursued and rout- ters by sea, this campaign, which has 
cd them. The loss of the enemy in killed brought their cause to the verge of ruin, 
and w ounded must amount to 400 men— would have crowned their arms with new 
that of the Greeks is very slight. On this and decisive triumphs. Under any corn- 
occasion the Greeks have proved to the mander, such a naval force would be an 
Barbarians, that when they are well com- immense acquisition to that people in their 
inanded, they can light like men worthy struggle ; But his Lordship’s renown is 
to become fice. The beautiful and rich an item of no small value in the account; 
valleys of Modon, Calamata, and Leon- and his gallantry, too, is of that daring 
dari, after having been pillaged and the character, which must make him pecu- 
inhabitants massacred, have been deliver- liarly formidable to such aukward, blun- 
cd to the flames. Since Ibrahim Pacha ilering seamen as the Turks. In Peru, 
lias been in the plain of Argos, he lias Captain Hall tells us, that his Lordship, 
burnt that large town, and reduced to with a very small force, turned the tide 
ashes the thousands of olive trees which of the w ar in favour of the Patriots in a 
gicw in that ferule plain. He has pitch- twinkling. We have no doubt that his 
ed his camp near the ruins. If he re- appearance in the A&gean will effect as 
main long in that position, the Greeks much for the Greeks. Pressed as that 
will have time to cut ofl‘ his retreat both people are by difficulties, we are still con- 
by the defiles of Tupoh/za and of Corinth, fident that they will be able to hold out 
lie cannot undertake the siege of Napoli, till he join3 them ; and,then invasions of 
having neither cannon, ammunition, nor the Morea by sea will he at end. But 
provisions, lie reckoned on-his fleet; the friends of the Greeks owe a debt of 
hut that the Greeks keep strictly block- gratitude besides, to Sir Francis Burdett, 
aded at Suda.” In a postscript, he adds, Mr Hume, Mr Hobhouse, and the other 
“I have just learnt that the Arabs aie gentlemen who have taken the risk and 
withdrawing ; they have taken the road responsibility (and no small risk and re- 
w lpch leads to Tripolu/a and Calavrita, sponsibility it is) of this arrangement upon 

hut it is not known what is their dcstina- them. _ 

tion. The Government has just given or¬ 
ders for sqme guerillas to follow them, in AMERICA, 

order to harass their retrograde march. Mexico. —Spain has suffered another 

Ibrahim Pacha’s true object is to carry humiliation in the New World. The 
desolation wherever he can, for he fully Asia ship of the line, with the brig Con- 
sees the impossibility ot at present con- slantia, which were equipped for service, 
quering the Peloponesus.” . It is evident wc believe, by melting Church and Crown 
that the complexion of this intelligence is plate, as a last effbrt to,preserve the Spa* 
decidedly favourable. The Egyptian Pa- wish dominion in America, have aban- 
clui has been repulsed, and Isas common- doned the cause of Ferdinand, and joined 
ced his retreat through a conntiy, where the enemies they were sent .out to con- 
thc consequences of the desolation he has quer. The vessels have not been cap- 
himsclfci rated are likely to be visited on tured—they submitted to the Meccan 
his own tioops. If the superiority which Government spontaneously. The men 
the Greeks have by sea is great enough to are to receive the arrears of pay due them 
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by their employers; ami !>otb they anil 
the officers h.ue testilied their readiness 
to swear obedience to the revolutionary 
government. We may easily guess at 
the true motives which have led to this 
desertion of the service of the mother 
country, though want of pay and provi¬ 
sions probably furnished a good pretext. 
The Sultan of Constantinople smites otl’ 
the head of a Pacha who has made an 
unsuccessful campaign, without ever in¬ 
quiring into the cause of his failure ; and 
Ferdinand, who rivals the worst of the 
Mu&taphas and iSolimans in ignorance and. 
caprice, is not inclined to spare the life 
of any officer who cannot snatch vieioiy 
for him in despite of all disadvantages. 

The treaty between Great Britain and 
Mexico, which has at last been ratified, de¬ 
clares that the Mexicans shall trade with 
Britain herself, and with her colonies, on 
the footing of the most favoured nations ; 
the subjects of each power transacting 
their business in the dominions of the 
other, are not obliged to cm|iloy factors; 
they are exempted from compulsory mi¬ 
litary service, and extraordinary contri¬ 
butions. British subjects residing in 
Mexico arc protected from molestation on 
account of their religion, “ providing 
they rcspgct that of the nation.” The 
Mexican states are to co-operate in ex¬ 
tirpating the slave-trade. It appears, 
from Mexican papers, received with the 
treaty, that the difficulties thrown in the 
ratification were in part created by the 
fanatical party, who declared that the ob¬ 
ject of the treaty was to destroy the Ca¬ 
tholic religion, or, as the Mexicans ex¬ 
press it, “ to throw down the temples of. 
the Eternal, to raise up those of Britain.” 

Brazil —The.differences which have 
arisen between the provinces of Rio de la 
Plata and' the Government of Brazil 
threaten to lead to regular hostilities, of 
which there has yet been no example, 
between two of the States of the New 
World, which have raised themselves to 
independence. It may be worth while to 
take a cursory view of the origin of the 
dispute. Monte Video and the rest of 
the dependent territory north of the Aes- 
tuary of La Plata, and east of the Uruguay 
river, was, it is well known, down to a 
very late period, in the possession of 
Spain, a possession which was only in¬ 
terrupted by the temporary occupation of 
the fortress of Monte Video by our 
troops, during our ill-fated expedition a- 
gainst Buenos Ayres. During the trou. 
lilcs of the Peninsula, and the confusion 
in the Spanish Colonies, the Govern¬ 
ment of Portugal occupied the terri- 
too^of Monte Video, in order to sc¬ 
an attention to claims in a dispute 
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with Spain or some standing, respecting 
some small territory, we believe on the 
frontiers of the district of Algarve. The 
Government of Brazil, since its separation 
from Portugal, has succeeded to the pos¬ 
session of Monte Video and its territory ; 
but there has been no cession of that 
territory that we know of by the Couit 
of Spain, either to Portugal or to Brazil, 
and certainly no cession "by the United 
Provinces of La Plata, which may ho 
supposed to have succeeded to the tight . 
of Spain in that quarter, and the time 
of occupation can hardly he considered a 
prescription, if the title was originally 
bad. As to the question of right, then, U 
would appear that the Government of 
Brazil has a very slcndir claim upon 
Monte Video. Putting aside the ques¬ 
tion how far it was generous or just (or 
the Portuguese Government to seize 
Monte Video, it was seized as a sccimly 
for the settlement of a dispute arising 
between the two Governments in the 
Old World. When Brazil sop.nuled from 
Portugal, and actually made war upon 
Portugal, she could not succeed to the 
right of definitive propcity, which Por¬ 
tugal never claimed, nor could she haw 
a right to continue for her advantage a 
possession arising out of a dispute the 
whole subject of which was m Eun>|>e, 
to which she was no party, and to the 
settlement of which her■ occupation of 
Monte Video could in no way contribute. 
No doubt, in the general dissolution of 
the bonds which connected South Ame¬ 
rica and Europe, it is just as lawful for 
the inhabitants of Monte Video and its 
neighbourhood to adheie to Brazil, as to 
.the independent provinces of La Plata, if 
they wish it. But that they do not wish 
it, the connection of the people in lan¬ 
guage and‘customs with Buenos Ayies 
would lead us to suppose; that the force 
of the insurgents, who have easily swept 
away the Portuguese troops, except iu 
the fortresses, seems to prove. 

United States— At Now York, 
the 4th of July, the Anniversary of Ame¬ 
rican Independence was celebrated with 
unusual eclat. General Lafayette had 
arrived on the 3d from Albany, to be 
present at the celebration, and the mem¬ 
bers of the Senate appointed a Committee 
to wait on him, to request him to meet 
the Senate aP ten o’clock. Boat- 1 ace*, 
and firewefcks, and theatrical entertain¬ 
ments, and balls, were announced for the 
day and the evening. We do not belicv e 
that half as many Parisians were present 
at the grand coronation at Hhcinw, as the 
number amount* to of citizens of Phila¬ 
delphia who repaired to New York on 
this occasion. 
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The Murats .—.Within a few days, 
two ."Otis of the late King of Naples, 
Achilles and Napoleon Murat, made, at 
the Prothouotary's Office of the Court of 
Common Pleas of tlu-s county, the ne- 
ccssuiy declaration of their intention, pre¬ 
paratory to their becoming citizens of 
the United States. We believe that both 
those gentlemen intend to settle in Flori¬ 
da. They are the first nieminirs of the 
Buonaparte family who have officially 
recorded their intention to become citi¬ 
zens of the United Stater. We do not 
lecollect that any of the illustrious exiles 
from France, or any part of the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe, who have taken refuge 
from the political troubles of these coun¬ 
tries, have recently taken any steps to 
evince a wish to incorporate themselves 
with the American family. It is pretty 
generally known, that in this city, in 
17^2, Talleyrand took the oath of alle¬ 
giance to the United States, and renoun¬ 
ced all Kings, Princes, Potentates, and 
Pou ers D emnrratio Pi ext, July 13. 

Gigantic O/guiiic Remain*.—. Wc lately 
mentioned, that the bones of a nonde¬ 
script animal, of an immense size, and 
huger than any bones that have hitherto 
been noticed by naturalists, had been dis¬ 
covered about twenty-nine miles from 
New Orleans, in the alluvial ground 
formed by the Mississippi river and the 
lakes, and but a short distance from the 
sea. It now appears, that these gigantic 
remains had been disinterred by a Mr 
W. Schofield, of New Orleans, who spent 
about a year in this aiduous undertaking. 
A fragment of a cranium is stated to 
measure twenty-two feet in length ; in its 
broadest part four feet high, and perhaps 
nine inches thick ; and it is said to weigh 
1200 lbs. The largest extremity of this 
bone is thought evidently in answer to 
the human scapula; it tapers off to a 
point, and retains a flatness to the ter¬ 
mination. From these facts it is inferred, 
that this hone constituted a fin, or fender. 
One of its edges, from alternate exposure 
to the tide and atmosphere, has become 
spongy or porous, but, generally, it is in 
a perfect state of ossification. A large 
grove or canal presents itself in the su¬ 
perior portion of this bone, upon the 
sides of which considerable quantities of 
Ambergris may be collected, which ap¬ 
pears to have Suffered little or no decom¬ 
position or changes by age. It Jmrns 
with a beautiful bright flame, and emits 
an odoriferous smell while burning; it is 
of a greasy consistence, similar to adi- 
pocere. It is evident, that there was a 
corresponding IIa, or fender. The ani¬ 
mal, therefore, must have been Jtfty feet 


in breadth from one extremity of the fin 
to the other, allowing for wear mul tear, 
as well as a proportionate width of the 
back to the length of the fins.' There are 
several of the dorsal vertebra;, and one of 
the lumbar, and a bone answering to the 
cocygis in our anatomy. The vcitcbue 
arc sound, and corresponding in .size to 
the largest bone; the protuberances of 
the vertebra* are three feet in extent; 
they lead to the supposition that the ani¬ 
mal had considerable protuberances on 
the back ; the body of each vcrtehwc is 
at least twenty inches in diameter, and 
as many in length; the tube or cabbie 
for containing the spiral marrow is six 
inches in diameter ; some of the arterial 
and nervous indentations, or courses, are 
yet visible. There is a bone similar to 
our os calcis, one foot in length, and eight 
inches in diameter .—New York Evening 
Post. ___ 

• ASIA. 

East Indies. —The letters from India 
which were last received, contain a great 
variety of scientific as well ns political in¬ 
formation. They particularly mention 
the rage in Calcutta for phrenology. A 
Doctor Paterson is delivering lectures on 
this subject, and the Culcutta papers for 
February and part of March ore nearly 
filled with the reports of the lectures, and 
with discussions upon them. A new sys¬ 
tem of constructing bridges over tho 
torrents and rapids has been adopted 
with much success. Instead of ro|>e, they 
are now formed with cane, which is 
stronger, lighter, and more durable. 
There arc some 125 feet long. 

The Calcutta Gazette of the 8th March 
contains a long detail of an unsuccessful 
'attempt, twice repeated, to take the island 
of Hamree, on the Arracati coast. The 
guides on whom they depended led them 
for several miles into the country, every 
inch of v\ liich was disputed by the ene¬ 
my ; and at last, betrayed and surround¬ 
ed, they commenced a retreat, the enemy 
hovering within a hundred yards of their 
rear, and occasionally bunging down one 
or two of their number. The heat was 
intense, the soil miry and fatiguing to an 
extreme degree; and in some of the nul¬ 
lahs which the soldiers had to cross, 
many of them stuck fast, and would im¬ 
mediately have been killed by their pur¬ 
suers, had not those who struggled 
through promptly rescued them. At 
length they reached their boats, which 
were stationed at the Hamree Creek to 
receive them; being almost dead w ith fa¬ 
tigue, and having had about seven men 
killed and twenty live wounded. 
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1.— University of Julinbutgh —The 
Senatus Aeademicus of the University of 
Edinburgh have conferred, during the 
last session, the degree of LI..D. on the 
following Noblemen and Gentlemen, vi/. 
The Most.Noble the Marquis of Hastings 
The Right Hon. the Kail of Dalhousie 
The Right Hon. Robert Peel 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, K. C\ B. 

Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 

— This day the Senatus Aeademicus 
conferred the degrees of Doctor in Medi¬ 
cine on one hundred and forty gentlemen, 
after hai ing gone through the appointed 
examinations, and defended publicly their 
inaugural dissertations. The public exa¬ 
minations were conducted in Dr Hope’s 
Class-Room, as being best calculated to 
accommodate such a numerous body. It 
is pleasing to observe the incieasing cele¬ 
brity of our University, for although it 
has been long distinguished as the first 
School of Medicine, the number of gen¬ 
tlemen who have now obtained diplomas 
is greater by nineteen than ever before re¬ 
ceived that honour in any one year. 

— Steam Voyage to India —The Enter¬ 
prise steam-vessel, which sailed from the 
Thames this day for India, is expected to 
make the voyage in eleven weeks. The 
distance from England to Calcutta being 
about 14,500 miles, this is nearly 200 
miles a-day. We doubt if she will he 
able to maintain so rapid a rate of sailing 
on so long a voyage. Where it is neces¬ 
sary tb economise in the use of coal, the 
vessel cannot sail rapidly. The same 
quantity of coal, for instance, which car¬ 
ries a vessel 1000 miles at ten miles an 
hour, would carry her 2000 miles at half 
the velocity, because to pioducc double 
the rate of motion requires four times the 
quantity of coal. The London papers do 
not inform us how many passengers the 
Knterpri.se obtained, or at what places she 
is to touch for a supply of fuel. 

5_ /Itrfnl thunder-storm at Live/pool. 

-—This morning, about two o’clock, this 
town was visited by one of the most aw¬ 
ful thunder-storms ever experienced here. 
Two claps, in particular, were most ter¬ 
rific, and made the stoutest heart trem¬ 
ble. The first occurred at a quarter be¬ 
fore two o’clock. The thunder burst 
forth with the most sublime, yet terrific 
grandeur. The clap was so loud, that it 
awoke almost cveiy inhabitant. We 
have heard the peal com pared "to the sud¬ 


den crash of falling houses; but it ic- 
sembled more the discharge of a heavy 
piece, or, rather, of pieces of ordnance 
immediately under your window. The 
lightning which preceded the second peal 
was so vivid as to deprive of sight, for a 
few moments, any one who had the te¬ 
merity to gaze upon its dazzling and ap. 
palling brightness. It was just, as if a glow¬ 
ing sheet of flame had been passed befoie 
the eye of the beholder. The whole town 
was seen as in the blaze of the meridian 
sun. The Town of Liverpool steam-packet 
was on her passage fmiii Dublin at the mo¬ 
ment ; and the captain describes the light¬ 
ning as having been the most awful and 
tcirific he ever beheld. The thunder im¬ 
mediately broke forth, not with a rum¬ 
bling noise, as during ordinary thunder¬ 
storms, but in one loud, tremendous clap, 
shaking the veiy buildings to their foun¬ 
dations, and striking terror and dismay 
into ali who heard it. The rain, during 
this time, descended in torrents. The 
lightning which succeeded the second tei- 
rific clap was hut weak, compared with 
the sublime grandeur of the flash by which 
it was preceded. The thunder also be¬ 
came feeble, and soon muttered and died 
away in the distance. As is usual alter 
any awful visitation of Nature, a variety 
of rumours of the damage produced by 
this stoim of thunder and lightning were 
in circulation ; but we have not learnt 
that any very serious injury, os respects 
either person or property, has been sus¬ 
tained in the town or ncighbouihood. 

12— Sin/mg School of ytits .—Mi 
Macome delivered his concluding lecture 
before the members of the School of Arts, 
and an assemblage of ladies and gentlemen 
much more numerous than on any former 
occasion. It must be truly giutifying to the 
piomoters of this Institution to witness the 
emulation which has already been excited 
among our mechanics for acquiring scien¬ 
tific knowledge; but we are sure that 
to none has it given'greater delight than 
to the individual who lias been the first to 
lay open the wonders of Nature to their 
untutored minds. The fund already pro¬ 
cured by public subscription lias far ex¬ 
ceeded our most • sanguine expectations, 
and does honour to the liberality and 
benevolence of those who have so prompt¬ 
ly stepped forward with their support, 
though it is still far frojn equal to what 
would be required for setting the Insti¬ 
tution afloat, even on a limited scale. 
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12— Wonderful Sagaiiti) of a Dog— 
As a child, about four years of age, was 
playing near the edge of the quay, at 
the upper drawbridge, Leith, a large 
Newfoundland dog was running furiously 
along, when it came in contact with the 
child, which it precipitated into the har¬ 
bour ; the dog ran on, when a sailor 
called the dog baek, and pointed to the 
child, who was floating—it immediately 
returned, plunged into the water, and 
■seized the child by the back. One of 
the spectators, fearing that the child's 
head might still lcmain under water, al¬ 
though supported by the dog, plunged 
in, and endeavoured to take hold of the 
child ; the dog, however, would not al¬ 
low him to touch it, and ultimately 
brought the little innocent, whose life 
ii had unconsciously endangered, safe to 
the shore. 

13— Kiikcufdif .—It is truly gratifying 
to look at the present state of the manu¬ 
facturing interest of the country, as 
compared to the embarrassments it la¬ 
boured under some years ago, and no- 
w here does prosperity and enterprise 
show more activity than in our linen ma¬ 
nufacturing districts. At Kirkcaldy, a 
passenger can with difficulty make his 
way through the streets, from the unu¬ 
sual number of buildings going forward, 
amongst which mil be included, m a 
.shoit tunc, an elegant and commodious 
new jail, corn-market, k.c. ; and, to give 
greater facility for the conveyance of 
goods to and from Loudon, a shipping 
eonqiany has lately been formed, with a 
capital of £.12,000, who propose to sail 
one smack every week from each port, 
lies ides these undertakings, the inhabi¬ 
tants of tliiit town and district have had 
tlie good sense to establish, within the^c 
few days, a chamber of commote mid 
manufactures, in order, as it is stated 
in the third clause of its rules and re¬ 
gulations, “ to watch over evciy public 
measure, whereby the trade and manu¬ 
factures, in which its members are en¬ 
gaged, may be a dec ted, and to lend its 
weight and influence for procuring relief 
from any general grievance, as well as 
lor the attainment of any other object 
which may involve the general or parti¬ 
cular in crests of those branches of trade 
and manufactures, where the same can 
be conducted with more effect 1/y the 
association than by individual exertion." 

_ Affecting ciicinnstamr .—A death 

took place under circumstances peculiarly 
directing. A band of shearers, male and 
female, amounting to about thirty in 
number, had come from the island of 
Rum to the Lothians to get employment 
at harvest woik. They were, wo be. 


lievc, all of one family or tribe, and were 
conducted to Edinburgh by a venerable 
old mgn, the progenitor of most of them, 
who maintained a patriarchal authority 
over them. He took his followers to the 
house of a countryman of the name of 
Macdonald in Baxter’s Close; and by 
this man they were hospitably received, 
and permitted to repose themselves on 
the floor of his house, each of them 
wrapped in a plaid or blanket. The fa¬ 
tigues of a long journey, performed un¬ 
der a scorching sun, soon threw those 
simple people into a profound sleep ; but 
when hearing, in imagination,*probubly, 
the sullen roar of the vast Atlantic, as it 
lashes the rock-bound shore of their na¬ 
tive island, they were suddenly aroused 
from their slumbers by the groans of 
their aged chief. They found him in the 
agonies of death ! The attendance of a 
medical gentleman was immediately pro¬ 
cured, on whose arrival, a scene the 
most hairowing to sensibility presented 
itself. The old man’s head was support¬ 
ed by an affectionate kinswoman ; the 
clammy sweat of death was upon his 
brow, and his eye was o’erspread by a 
film, which disappeared by fits, allowing 
the [ambient glow of his affection to beam 
from the hollow orb upon the hyestand- 
ers, whose grief was expressed by the 
most piercing cries and pathetic action. 
In a few minutes he was no more. When 
the paroxysm of sorrow had subsided in 
some measure, the poor people, his sur¬ 
vivors, deliberated as to the means of in¬ 
terring him, w hen it turned out, that they 
had no more than five shillings among 
them! A coflin, howeier, vvas applied 
for in the proper quarter, and obtained. 

13_ Esciiju fi om Pi hon .—This after¬ 

noon, eight convicts escaped from the Cul- 
tonhill jail, under the following extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances :—They were all con¬ 
fined in one cluster of cells, having in front 
an airing ground, to which there is access 
for the turnkeys, by an iron gate, direct¬ 
ly opposite to the round-house. Along 
with them was confined John Murray, 
under sentence of transportation for life, 
who, on Saturday morning, informed the 
governor of the jail, that a conspiracy had 
been formed bj las companions to over, 
power the turnkeys, and make their es¬ 
cape in the course of the day. Mr Young, 
with his usual vigilance, communicated 
this information to the turnkeys, and en¬ 
joined them not to open the gate of thu 
airing ground unless two of them w ere 
present. About half-past three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when one of the turn¬ 
keys happened to he absent, a prisoner 
called to another turnkey to take out a 
bundle of clothes which he wanted to be 
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washul. The rtun, disregarding bis or¬ 
ders, opened the gate, when he was in. 
stantly knocked down ; and the whole 
eight, one of.w horn seized hold of a broom 
shaft, which was at the door, rushed out, 
and along the centre passage, which has 
at each end an iron gate, that stood at 
the time most conveniently open. When 
they got to the wicket which ojiens upon 
the street, they knocked down the turn, 
key stationed there with the broom shaft, 
took his keys from him, and opened the 
wicket. On getting to the street, they 
cast olf their prison jackets, and ran in 
the direction of Arthur Seat. They were 
immediately put sued; and live of them 
were kept in view for some time, hut 
were lost sight of among the lanes near 
Gibbet Toll, beyond which point the pur¬ 
suit was not conducted. The insecure 
slate of the jail, fiom which so many 
escapes have been made, demands most 
serious, considciation. it was destined 
cnliiely for a criminal jail; hut, to the 
shame of humanity be it said, it conti¬ 
nues to he used for the confinement of 
debtors, who have the precise same ac¬ 
commodation in it as the worst of crimi¬ 
nals. 

15 —Royal Landing Chib Dinner.— 
The Royal Landing Club, Lath, cele¬ 
brated the third anniveisary of his Ma¬ 
jesty's arrival in Scotland, by a dinner 
m the Assembly Kooms, Leith—Bailie 
Auld, senior magistrate, in the chair. 
On his right were the ltight Honourable 
the Lord l’rovost of Edinburgh, Earl of 
1* ife. Sir Patrick Walker, Sir Henry Jar- 
din^, William Allan, Esq. Admiral of 
Leith, the Reverend Mr Grant, Captain 
I). Hoswcll, U. N., &c. On the chair¬ 
man's left sat the right honourable the 
Lord Viscount Melville, Lord John Hay, 
Admiral Sir Philip Durham, Mr Trotter 
of Ballcndcau, Dr Dunrun, senior, Cap¬ 
tain Ilur.n, H. N. Bailies Rum, Dud¬ 
geon, and Old Bailie Maelic, acted as 
croupiers. Bailies lieoeh and Mackay, 
the former presidents of the dub, sat at 
the end of the chairman's table. The 
meeting was characterized by harmony 
and mirth, and did not break up till a 
late hour. About 200 persons wete pre- 
■>ent. The dinner was splendid, and re¬ 
flected the highest credit on Mr Simp-son. 

18.— JFick .—-The herring fishing, 
which has been proceeding very steadily 
hitherto, has notv become remarkably 
busk. Yesterday we had what might be 
leaned a good fishing, being upwards of 
5000 crane (or barrels), but this morning 
it is estimated to exceed 20,000 trails, 
which perhaps is more than ever was 
brought a .bore in one morning at this or 
any other place. There arc about 800 
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boats, many of them having from 50 to 
80 eraiis, and there is no doubt the tc hole 
will average at least from 25 to BO crons. 
Such is the demand for women for gut¬ 
ting and packing the fish, although ncnrly 
4000 of them are employed at present, 
that double, the usual rate is freely given 
to those that are disengaged, by which 
such of them as are active may earn from 
8s. to 10s. for their day’s >vosk. Although 
a considerable portion of the usual fishing 
season is yet to ruu, many of the boats 
have aheady nearly completed their sti¬ 
pulated quantities, and the stocks of the 
curers, though laid in on a more extensive 
scale than usual, are becoming short. 
Fresh herrings have hitherto been pur¬ 
chased by vessels here on the fishery at 
from 12s to 14s. per cran, and to-day 
they are buying freely at about lO.s, 
which affords the fishermen a very hand¬ 
some remuneration, hut if the weather 
continues favourable, the price will soon 
he much lower. Very few sales of curv'd 
herrings have yet been made here, but 
such as have been cflcctcd are about 
20s. per barrel, after obtaining the boun¬ 
ty. One of the curers sent two barrels 
of his earliest caught fibli to Hamburgh, 
for which he got a return of JL.16 per 
barrel, nftei defraying all charges. This, 
it is thought, will induce the fishermen 
to begin their operations next year much 
cat her than they have been in use to do. 
One of the boats here having taken in 
more fish last night than she could entry, 
sunk with her whole draft of nets, &c. 
but the crew were fortunately rest ued by 
another boat which happened to be near 
them at tile time. 

21 .—Floods in the North .—The moun¬ 
tain streams were much swollen with the 
heavy rain, and in Strathnairn and Strath- 
denrn did considerable damage. The river 
Nairn rose to a greater height than at 
any time since the year 1782 ; sonic old 
people say that the Hood on Sunday Ia r t 
was four feet higher than on that occa¬ 
sion ; the liver covered the hatighs on 
its hanks, from Dunmnglas to the town 
of Nairn, and several farinas had to 
remove their families and cattle. The 
vnulk-mills at Fairlie were under water, 
and a kiln at Cantray was thrown down 
by the currents when the flood ;bsidcd, 
the low grounds in some places were 
covered with potatoes, and other articles 
carried down from the heights. The ri¬ 
ver Fearnc, which runs into the Nairn, 
broke down the embark men t made last 
year, changing its channel, and i ashing 
over the farm of Milton, on the proper¬ 
ly of Farr, Swept away the newly-cut 
bay, and dcsltoycd the jiotaloc crop; 
a part of the gulden . wall was carried 
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away; the arable land of Coulbuie was 
al.'o covered with water; a girl passing 
fmni Milton to ('oulbuie was surrounded 
by the water, and the island on winch 
she stood was decreasing in size, when, 
after being three hours in this perilous 
situation, she was extricated hy some fox- 
hunters. Loch Moy was swollen hy a 
reflux. through the channel, by which it 
poured its usual tiibute into the Find-* 
horn ; a burn near Moyhall carried away 
the bridge Over it, and flooded the high 
road so as to render it impassable; the 
Caledonian coach was in consequence 
compelled to return to town on Monday 
morning ; but a temporary bridge Inning 
been erected, the coach proceeded to 
Forth the following day. 

27—Expedition to Africa.—Ports, 
mouth —The. morning sailed the Brazen, 
2H, Captain t-eorge Willes, for the coast 
of Africa, iviLli Captains Clapperton and 
Hubert Feaice, and Drs Morrison and 
Wilson, ol the Bond Navy, on their 
mission into the interior of Africa, having 
in view the ai.-.coven' of the yet-unknown 
course and termination of the River Ni¬ 
ger, and opening friendly communica¬ 
tions with the pimcipnl native Kings and 
Chiefs. The Wiavn !i:l§ also on board, 
v itli the same object, a number and va¬ 
riety of presents, suited to the notions, 
capabilities, and wants of the Kings and 
chiet persons of the different tribes. The 
travellers will debark in the lhghl of 
Benin, whence Captain Pearce and l)r 
Morrison will proceed eastward, in as 
direct a corns, as cneumstances will per¬ 
mit, to Timhuetoo; and Captain Clap.* 
perlon and Dr Wilson w ill proceed north- 
waul, taking lliotiU of Soudan for their 
ulterioi point. The King of Soudan has 
pi unused to send guides to Sockatoo to 
meet the latter irai eller.s, receive the 
presents, and piopitiale the other native 
Sovereigns. It is a pi evading belief a- 
inong the mines that there is alakecom- 
mumcalion between both 'I’nnbuetoo and 
Soudan, with the Atlantic Ocean, lloiving 
into the Volin. The tia\ ellcrs are gone 
out in the highest health and spirits, and 
with the most sanguine expectations of ul¬ 
timately succeeding in their object. Lieu¬ 
tenant dames, Royal Marine Artillery, for 
Ascension, and Mi William Aikin, As¬ 
sistant-Surgeon of the Maidstone, are also 
passengers in the Brazen. The Edward 
transport sailed in company with the Bra¬ 
zen, having 150 soldiers, of the Royal 
African Corps on hoard. The Brazen has 
also 50 men of the same corps on board, 
and twelve .smugglers, who are to serve 
five years on that station. 

29_On Tuesday, his Serene High¬ 

ness the Duke of Brunswick, attended by 
vol. xv ir. 


Baron Bulow and Captain Bow'les, arrived 
at the l!c,Mil Hotel, from England. He 
left town on Friday for the Highlands, 
where he will probably join bis brother, 
l’rince William, to whom, if rumour may 
be credited, he has ceded the principality 
of Oels in Silesia,—a territory containing 
about 85,000 inhabitants, and yielding a 
revenue of X’. 15,000 a year. His Serene 
Highness has remained quite private du¬ 
ring [,is stay in this city. 

Lord Cochrane .—On Wednesday af¬ 
ternoon, the 30th, this distinguished no¬ 
bleman, accompanied' by his lady, ar¬ 
rived at the British Hotel, in a travelling 
carnage and four. Thursday forenoon 
his Lordship and Lady Cochrane, attend¬ 
ed by Mr Hubert Scott Moncricft', Ins 
Lordship’s school.fellow, early friend, and 
relation, drove to the Castle in an open 
carriage. The carriage remained on the 
esplanade while they walked round the 
fortification. On the party returning, the 
crowd assembled at the barrier gale gave 
them it hearty cheer, which his Lordship 
acknowledged by a grave but affable in¬ 
clination of the head. They afterwards 
proceeded to the Parliament House, and 
the Advocates’ and Writers to tho Signet 
Libraries, where a similar testimony of 
respect was shown by the populace ; and 
subsequently visited Holy rood House and 
the Gallon Hill. Friday forenoon, at 
eleven o’clock, his Lordship, accomfia- 
liied by his Lady and suite, visited the 
chain pier at New'haven. About an hour 
previous to his departure, the spacious 
street in front of the British Hotel was 
completely blockaded by hundreds of 
anxious spectators, who greeted his Lord- 
ship with enthusiastic cheering as he 
passed to his carriage. The enthusiasm, 
however, did not stop here,—they pro¬ 
ceeded to disengage the horses, with the 
view of dragging him along Queen-Street 
in triumph, had not his Lordship politely 
declined the honour. On Saturday his 
Lordship, accompanied hy his Lady and 
Mr Moncrielf, left town for Valleyfrcld, 
the seat of his relation, Sir Robert Pres¬ 
ton. A vast number of respectable 
jieople were assembled at the British 
Hotel to witness liis departure. At the 
Ferry, all the different vessels displayed 
their colours in compliment to his Lord- 
ship. The people of the different towns 
and villages through which he passed 
were on the look-out, and cheered him 
enthusiastically, liesides waving colours, 
beating drums, and, in short, making all 
sorts of noise, as the carriage proceeded. 
The now d, as his Lordship approached 
Valley field, was very great; and 80 impa¬ 
tient iverc the people to see him, that the 
rush they made towards the carriage ol« 
3 A 
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most upset it. On Monday he visited 
Culross, where tlie bells were rung nil 
day, and the inhabitants loudly cheered 
their gallant townsman. It is expected 
that, before his final departure from Scot¬ 
land, Lord Cochrane will return to the 
British Hotel. 

BO— -Improvements of the City .—A 
numerous meeting was held this day, in 
the Council Chamber, of gentlemen in¬ 
terested in the improvements of the city, 
the Lord Provost in the Chair. 

The Lord Provost stated to the meet¬ 
ing, that he had called them together for 
the purpose of taking their instructions 
as to proceeding with the improvements 
of the city winch were in contemplation 
last year, and which were brought before 
Parliament by the Bill of last Session, but 
delayed for the reasons which were made 
public at the time. That the time hav¬ 
ing now arrived for giving the Pailiamen- 
tary notices, his Lordship wap desirous of 
taking the advice of those gentlemen with 
whom the Magistrates had formerly con¬ 
sulted, as to the propriety of prosecuting 
the measure in the ensuing Session of 
Parliament. 

And the meeting, after discussing the 
mattei at considerable length, resolved, 
that a remit should be made to the fol¬ 
lowing Committee, to co-operate with the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates, or any 
Cofnmittce they may choose to name, with 
the view of accomplishing the objects con¬ 
templated by the Bill oi last Session, vi/.:— 
The Bight Honourable the Lord Advocate 
John Hope, Esq. Solicitor-General 
Sir William Forbes, Bart. 

Sir John Hay, Bart. 

Sir George Clerk, Bart. 

Sir George Warrender, Bai t. 

Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. 

Sir William Arbuthnot, Bart. 

Honourable Baron Clerk Battray 
Sir Bobcrt Liston 
Sir Patrick Walker 
Sir Henry Jardine 
Adam Duff, Esq. ShcrifF-Deputc 
Bobcrt Downie, Esq. of Appiu 
Bev. Principal Baird 
General Maxwell 

Alexander Munro, Esq. Prince’s Street 
George Cranstoun, Ksq. Dean of the Fa¬ 
culty of Advocates 

Colin Mackenzie, Esq. Deputy Keepcr v of 

the Signet 

James Gibson Craig, Esq. of Biecnrton 
William Trotter, Esq. of Balicndcan 
James Jollic, Esq. W. S. 

William Inglis, Esq. of Middleton 
Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq. Merchant 
Bobcrt Johnston, Esq. Merchant 
William Bum, Ksq. Architect 
Alejmnder Douglas, Esq. W. S. 
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Henry Cockburn, Esq. Advocate 
James Naiirie, Ksq. W. S. 

Thomas Hamilton, Esq. Architect 
George Lyon, lisq. W. S. 

James Skene, Esq. of Hubislaw 
George Combe, Esq. W. S. 

James Bridges, Ksq. W. S. 

Thomas Allan, Ksq. Bank< r 
William Matfarlano, Esq. W. S. 

•John Horner, Esq. Merchant 
John Hohison, Esq. Coates Crescent 
Alexander Smith, Esq. Banker 
James Spittal, Esq. Merchant 
The Convener of the Southern Districts 

for the time living. 

And it wits lesolved, that power should 
be given to the said Committee to add to 
their number. 

The Meeting farther recommend to the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates to duett 
the requisite Parliament.ny notices to be 
given of a Bill to he iiitioclliced for ac¬ 
complishing the impt ovements contem¬ 
plated by the Bill of last ycai, on the un¬ 
derstanding that, by giving the notices to 
this extent, it will be in the powet of the 
promoters of the Bill to adopt any modi¬ 
fications of the plan that may hereafter 
be deemed expedient. 

On the nintioR of Sir Patrick Walker, 
seconded by Principal Baird, the thanks 
of the Meeting were tendered to the Lord 
Provost, for calling them together, and 
for his conduct in the Chair. 

llainanlt Scythe .—Two Flemish reap¬ 
ers, engaged to come to this country un¬ 
der the auspices of the Highland Society, 
to introduce the use of the Hainault 
Scythe, made the first expenmont on the 
farm of Mr Oliver at Lot hind, on Mon¬ 
day 15th August, in the presence ol vu- 
uoiis eminent agncultm i-ts. Members of 
the Highland Society, and others. The* 
following is a description of the instru¬ 
ment, and a detailed account of the oper¬ 
ation :—The Flemings are young men 
of good address, and of .aieh make as fits 
them to do justice to any instrument they 
may wield. The scythe is a short blade 
of twenty inches, or nearly like the point 
half of an ordinary hay scythe. It bus a 
handle of the same length. The blade 
during cutting is quite level, both from 
point to heel, as well*as from edge to 
back. The handle stands in a position 
nearly upright, or inclines forward at the 
top, so as to form with the blade an 
angle of 80 degrees. That portion of it 
held in the hand is turned back a little, 
or neatly in 45 degrees, and is longer 
than the breadth of the hand, on which 
overlcnglh the atm rests, and is sticngth- 
ened during cutting. In the left hand 
the operator holds a staff three mid a-liali 
feet long, at the extreme end of which is 
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a hook ; while cutting, this is used in 
pressing luck the corn about mid-w ay up, 
at the tune the scythe strikes the bottom. 
At each stroke the seylhe cuts the length 
of itself, and a foot or more deep, which 
cut corn it leaves standing quite upright 
in front of the uncut victual. As soon 
as the operator has proceeded as far as he 
u lshes across the ridge, he turns, and 
with the hook pulls the corn tow urds the 
open side, cutting a little more at the 
same time, so that in going and relum¬ 
ing tlnce feet may be cut. The operation 
is exactly the mode of cutting called bag¬ 
ging in England, only the handle of the 
bagging hook is straight with the blade, 
and occasions the reaper to stoop; and 
the baggers use the fingers in gathering, 
and a small rip of corn in cutting, instead 
of the stall' and hook. There can be little 
difference in point of time, but the Fle¬ 
mings seemed to work very easily. No 
Inal was made of the time they would 
take to cut any given quantity of ground, 
although the speed they made certainly 
warranted the assertion, that two would 
in a day cut an English acre. This is of¬ 
ten done hy the baggers. It is very good 
work to three sickle reapers to do this, 
and bind it as it is understood they do. 
The Flemings showed a capability of cut¬ 
ting as much as three of the best reapers, 
and as much as five ordinary ones, if they 
had a piece of ground adapted to their 
implements, winch seem so little calcu¬ 
lated to work among stones, as to be an 
insuperable bar to its use in four-fifths of 
Scotland. The scythes used were very 
clumsily made and ill-tempered, and 
broke and bent on receiving the slightest 
extra opposition ; but, if its use is found 
beneficial, this will soon be remedied by 
British makers. They have since exhi¬ 
bited in different parts of the country, 
and if the accounts in the provincial 
papers are to be trusted, with great suc¬ 
cess-. Accurafe measurement, in every 
case, was taken of the work performed, 
and calculating at the rate of tea hours 
a-day, it appears that a person expert in 
the use of this implement could, on an 
average, cut about an English acre. The 
experiment has given so much satisfac¬ 
tion, that various agricultural associations 
in different parts of the country have of¬ 
fered premiums to such of our own reap¬ 
ers as next season show the greatest ex- 
jK-rtness in the use of the scythe. 

Imprisoned Debtors in Scotland—A. 
Heturii of the Number of Persons com¬ 
mitted to any prison in Scotland for debt, 
from 1st January lB24s to 1st January 
1825 ; distinguishing such as were impris¬ 
oned for debts not exceeding df\5 from 
those where the amount of debt was larger. 
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Xumlcr tnijuisoncd j’oi debt. 

Ucit exoccil- Kxcccil- 
uitfjL'a. £■$■ 


Alierdccn - 109 

CD 

Ditto—Tolbooth, Fraser, 
btugli - none 

none 

Annan - 3 

8 

Argyle prison—Camp, 
belton - 4 

8 

Ditto—gaol Inverary 1 

10 

Ayr—gaol at Ayr 23 

33 

Ditto—gaol Irvine 20 

21 

Banff - 9 

19 

Berwick—gaol Green¬ 
law - none 

7 

Ditto gaol Lauder none 

2 

llothesay - 1 

3 

Caithness-gaol, Wick 8 

7 

Cromarty, Town-house, 
Cromarty - 1 

2 

Dumfries - 19 

58 

Ditto—gaol Lochmaben 0 

8 

Edinburgh—gaol Canon- 
gate - - 300 

152 

Ditto—gaol Calton Hill 405 

140 

Ditto—gaol Leith 76 

19 

Ditto—gaol Musselburgh 14 

13 

Elgin—prison Elgin 8 

13 

Ditto—gaol Forres 1 

none 

Fife—St. Andrew’s 1 

2 

Ditto—Tron House, An- 
struther - none 

1 

Ditto—gaol Bruntisl- 

and - none 

1 

Ditto—gaol Cupar 16 

io 

Ditto—gaol Dunferm¬ 
line - 26 

3 

Fife—gaol Inverkeith- 
ing - - 1 

- i 

Ditto—gaol Kirkaldy 5 

9 

Forfar—gaol Arbroath 2 

5 

Ditto—gaol Brechin 13 

15 

Ditto—prison Dundee 30 • 

.. 32 

Ditto—Tolbooth 3 

17 

Ditto—gaol Montrose 3 

8 

Haddington - 10 

3 

Inverness Tolbooth 29 

0 

Kinross Tolbooth 1 

% 

Kirkcudbright, New Gal¬ 
loway none 

2 

Ditto—gaol 7 

8 

Lanark—Tolbooth Glas¬ 
gow - 576 

315 

Ditto—gaol Lanark 7 

10 

Ditto—gaol Rutherglen 2 

1 

Linlithgow gaol - 7 

19 

Nairn 7 

4 

Orkney—tolbooth or gaol 
Kirkwall - 2 

1 

Ditto—tolbooth Lerwick 2 

none 

Peebles gaol - 1 

1 

Perth—burgh prison Cul- 
ross 1 

' none 

Ditto—prison Perth 23 

88 
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Not exceed- 

Exceed 


nig £. 0 . 

>"B .I'-.). 
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Greenock 

25 

27 

Ditto—prison Port-Glas> 



gow 

3 

none 

Ditto—gaol Paisley 232 

81 

Ditto—gaol Renfrew none 

1 

Ross—tolbooth Ding¬ 



wall 

8 

23 

Ditto—gaol Fortro.se none 

1 

Ditto—gaol Tain 

1 


Roxburgh—gaol Jed¬ 



burgh 

l 

12 

Selkirk—gaol 

1 

1. 

Stirling 

31 

49 

Sutherland—gaol Dor- 



noch 

3 

•1. 

Wigton—gaol Stanraer 

2 

1 

Wigton—gaol Whithorn 

0 

1 

Wigton—Borough gaol 

(i 

10 


Ea> iic Licences.-— By an Act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament, relative to 
Excise licences, it is enacted, “That every 
person in the united kingdom required by 
any law of Excise to make entry of his or 
her premises, to carry on any trade or bu¬ 
siness in which an Excise license is requir¬ 
ed, shall place, in letters visible and le¬ 
gible, at least one inch long, upon the en¬ 
tered premises, his. or her name at full 
length, and after such trade or business 
fur which the license has been gi anted; 
and if any such person shall not preserve 
and keep the same so painted as often as 
necessity shall require, he or she shall for¬ 
feit for every such offence the sum of 
£. 20 . 

Newhavat _It is pretty well known 

that the inhabitants of tins village arc a 
peculiar people, and that their race is 
preserved pure and uncorrnptcd by con¬ 
stant intermarriages. There is only one 
instance of a Ncwhavcn man marrying 
out of his own sept; but his wife, during 
his lifetime, was treated as an interloper 
by the other villageis, and even yet, now 
that she is widow, no one of them will 
exchange a word with her, though, for 
her husband’s sake, they have adopted 
his children into their community. A 
peculiarity sue h as this concerns them¬ 
selves only ; but they have a few others 
that deeply concern the Edinburgh public, 
which is dependent upon them for regu¬ 
lar supplies of fish. They tenaciously 
adhere to the ancient mode of fishing 
practised by their forefathers, rejecting 
all modern improvements, by which fish¬ 
ermen are enabled to catch fish of the first 
quality at a great depth; and hence, 
though our market is abundantly supplied 
at tinies; wc have few prime fish, with 
the exception of haddocks. Turbot here 


is the greatest of rarities, and so little 
known, indeed, by the generality of 
people, that halibut is often imposed upon 
them for it; yet there is abundance of 
turbot in the Firth, more especially to¬ 
wards its mouth. Then the Nevvhaven- 
ers have a practice of emigrating in a 
body to the herring-fishery about this 
season of the year; and, as a consequence, 
no white fish is to be seen in the maikcl 
for weeks togethey. We wish well to a 
so primitive set of people as those of Ncw- 
haven ; but it is too much that the me¬ 
tropolis of Scotland should contentedly 
biook their prejudices and raprice?, when 
these stand opposed to a regular supply 
of cei tain luxuries and necessaries of hie, 
which Nature has so liberally provided in 
it', immediate ncighbouihood ; and we 
really could wish that a few fisbeimcn 
fioni the east coast of England would 
establish themselves upon the shores of 
tlie Eirth, as it would he most advan¬ 
tageous, both to themselves and the pub¬ 
lic, and even to the Nevvh.ivener,, who 
could net be insensible to good example, 
when united with successful rivalry. 

Antique troUl chniii _During the opera¬ 

tion of /;< v(h-ploH:\luiii\ in an old pasture 
field, in the low grounds ol the farm of the 
farm of Falkland Wood, belonging to Mi 
Bruce, a large gold chain, ucnily four feel 
in length, and composed <>l large links, w a., 
turned up by the plough, winch bad ionic 
in contact w Uli, and bn ken it into t u o un¬ 
equal poi lions. That the i liain w ,e gold 
was not suspected at tlv time by the 
ploughman, but was soon di-coveied to be 
so, on submitting it to the inspection of a 
watch-maker in the niighboinhond, when 
it was tin mediately (akin to Edinlnugh, 
and disposed of to a lewclb i, loi llie •uin 
of L’-l t sterling. The metal was said to he 
of the purest quality; there mi' noiiHcrip- 
tion or ornament on the links, and the 
workmanship 'ccmed to bool the coarsest 
description. It is probable that it was ail 
ornamental chain, worn at a remote pe¬ 
riod, by some of the noble, of the land, 
and had been lost wlido hunting in the 
forests, with which this pait of the coun¬ 
try was covered at that period. It is to 
be regretted that it was deposed of so 
hastily, without proper examination by 
competent pi rsons. 

Music of the Hot Ics .—Thei e is .1 rock 
in South America, on the banks of the 
river OroonAko, culled Picdia do Carielm- 
■na Vicja, near which, Humboldt says, 
travellers have heard from time to time, 
altout sun-rise, subterraneous sounds, si¬ 
milar to those Of the organ. Humboldt 
was not himself fortunate enough to hear 
this mysterious music, but still lie believes 
in its reality, .and Ascribes those sound- 
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t» the dillcrctice of tcmpei autre in the 
subtenuneou*. and the external air, which 
at sun-i ise is most distant from the high¬ 
est degree of heat on the preceding day. 
The current of air, which issues through 
the crevices of the rock, produces, in his 
opinion, those sounds, which are heard 
by applying the ear to the stone in a lying 
position. May we not suppose (Hum¬ 
boldt adds) that the ancient inhabitants of 
Kgypt, during their frequent navigations 
up and dow n the Nile, may have made 
the same obsei vation about a ruck, of Thc- 
bais, and that this “ Music of the Rocks" 
led to the baud of the piiests with the 
statue of Memnon? When the u rosy- 
lingered Aurora made her son, the glo¬ 
rious Memnon, sound,” it was nothing 
hut the voice ot a man concealed under 
the pedestal of the statue. Rut the ob¬ 
sei vat ion of the natives of Oroonoko seems 
to explain, in a natural way, what gave 
birth to the Kgyptian faith in a stone that 
i>and sound, at sun-rise. 

/•'» 1 1tilosh Wlushij The word Kerin- 

to-.li signifies Thane’s land, it having been 
part of the Thanedom of Gawdui (Mac¬ 
beth's), or Calder. The barony of Kerin- 
tosh belonged to the Korbcs’s of C'ulloden, 
and contained about IKU) arable aeies. 
All bailey produced on this estate was 
piivdeged to be con wiled into whisky, 
duty free; the natiual consequence of 
which was, that mnic wlusl,v was dis¬ 
tilled in Kennlo-h than in ail the test of 
Scotland, hi ITS |., Government made a 
soil of eonipulsoiv pniehase of this jiriw- 
lege from the Culloden lamily, after they 
had cnjoyul it a complete centtiry. The 
sum paid w is >(><). 

I tonal Out:: —ll i.- m it, petit ip-', gener¬ 
ally known, that pci sons uf either sex, who 
aieengaged as domestic sei \ ants under the 
Royal family , lake an oath not to div ulge 
any thing connected with the private ha¬ 
bits of their masters or lmstiesses. So 
says a bool, lately published, and llicre 
are reasons good and cogent no doubt for 
the regulation. Unquestionably, the Divi¬ 
nity that doth hedge a king to the multi¬ 
tude, is but a tattered robe in the eyes of 
the valid do chamhre, who can discern 
lliiougli Jt a lull share of those frailties 
which the piincc on the throne is heir to 
equally with the beggar on the dunghill. 
Royalty would fare b.ully in this gossiping 
world, were means nol used to tie up the 
tongues of such witnesses.— Scotsman. 

Thief an musty detected —Lately, 
William Armour, dyer, was convicted be¬ 
fore the Justices, at 1’aislcy, of having 
stolen a quantity of silk yarn from his 
employers, Messrs John Gilchrist and 
Son, <|yeis, 1 amend, and sentenced to '.10 
days con linemen! in Unde well. The man¬ 


ner in winch the theft was discovered, 
aud the thief detected, is rather curious. 
Kor some time past, Messrs Gilchrist ob¬ 
served an unaccountable diminution oc¬ 
casionally take place in their stock of silk. 
Sus)>ecti!)g that some of their servants 
were acting dishonestly, they concealed 
a loaded musket on full cuek, amidst a 
quantity of silk, and attached, by a string, 
several heads ol silk to the tugger of the 
piece. The stratagem succeeded. As 
anticipated, the dischaigc of the gun pro¬ 
claimed the operations of the thief, and 
on repairing to the spot, the culprit was 
found trembling by the side of the tell¬ 
tale musket. Armour is an old soldier, 
and a pensioner, and bis ear is consequent¬ 
ly not unused to the discharge of (ire- 
arms, hut hc^declares that no report of 
musket or cannon, from liicnd or foe, 
ever made his heart loop like Mr Gil¬ 
christ's gun —Paisley Advnll.sn. 

Adulteration of food .—Krmn the pro¬ 
ceedings in a case recently Hied before 
the Lord Mayor of London, the practice 
of adulterating articles of food appears to 
picvuil to an extent which scarcely any 
one could have suspected. The question 
alluded to was one of alleged adulteration 
of (lour, and the complaint not having 
been brought ir> due lime, the case was 
dismissed. Mr (’lark, however, of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, w ho had been em¬ 
ployed by' the complainant to analyse the 
Hour objected to, slated to the Com t, as 
in.Utei ot information, that he had been 
recently employed l>> Government to 
analyst, f l(j? sacks of a composition, pass¬ 
ing by l lie name ol Hour, in a warehouse 
at Hull, and rofliu! one Ihiid putt of it to 
be a composition of gu mid bones and 
plaster-of-J'aris. The. lac t having been 
ascot lamed, the composition was ordered 
to be dost toyed, and a line Of X. 10,000 
imposed on its owners. Air Clark farther 
stated, that he had lccently aualy sedsome 
Souchong Tea, and found it to contain no 
less than t\ecniy five < L \ i 'cent, of lead ore. 
These are alarming facts, and indicate a 
degree cf hardened wickedness, the exis¬ 
tence of which our chat ity would scatcely 
have allowed us to suspect. The subject 
(alls loudly lor the most vigilant atten¬ 
tion ; and conviction of such a crime 
should, in every ease, be followed by the 
severest punishment. Many ofienecs of 
a far less heinous description aic visited 
w ith the last punishment of the law ; and 
we really think it ought to be matter of 
grave consideration, how far the case of 
an individual, who is capable of seeking 
a villanous profit by the sale-of adultera¬ 
ted at tides of food, which must.unqucs- 
lionably operate as slow poisons, should 
be considered as in any way diffeicnt 
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from the case of the common prisoner, 
or visited with a lower penalty. 

Liability of Can iers _A case of con¬ 

siderable importance to spirit merchants 
was lately decided in the Justice of 
l’eace Court at Linlithgow, so far as re¬ 
gards their liability for earners. The case 
itself, in the present instance, was of no 
moment in point of value, but Mr Arm¬ 
strong (of James Lindsay & Co.) w ished 
to try the merits of it, they having a 
small cask seized through default of some 
person or other about the carrier’s waic- 
house. It appeared that Messrs Lindsay 
& Co. had sent out a cask to a man in 
Queciisferry, with a regular permit con¬ 
taining quantity, quality, and strength, 
as specified when’t left their warehouse, 
which they were ready to jnake oath to ; 
hut on its arrival at its destination, it was 
found deficient in strength, and was in 
consequence put under seizure by the of¬ 
ficer. On hearing this, Messrs L. & Co. 
immediately petitioned the Board of Ex¬ 
cise, who referred it as a trivial case to the 
.Justices of the Peace, whose decision was, 
“ That they were liable to the Excise, 
whatever the defaults of a carrier or ship¬ 
master may he, either in jxant ofadulteia- 
tion or in reducing of strength, which, in 
this case, must have been done by some par¬ 
ty or other, and also whether they could or 
could not prove it was the same as specifi¬ 
ed in the permit when it left their stock.” 

Walrust. —Some lime ago, a Walruss, 
or Sea Horse, was discovered on the rocks 
at Ficreeness, on Eday, Orkney; and 
having been shot at and wounded by one 
ot Mr Laing’s shepherds there, it took to 
sea, and was followed him and some 
■others in a boat. The man fired a se¬ 
cond time, and had the good fortune to 
pierce the animal through the eyes; he 


. Opt. 

now l,iy on the water, apparently life¬ 
less, hut, upon the boat mining along¬ 
side, and one of the men catching hold 
of the fore paw, the Walrus made a sud¬ 
den plunge, and carried the man to the 
bottom with him : and it was with diffi¬ 
culty, upon hio rising to the surface, that 
he was got back to the boat. Another 
effective shot, however, enabled them to 
finish the animal, and they towed him 
ashore m triumph- The skm of the Wal- 
sus, which is now dtied, measures fifteen 
feet by fourteen feet; and the tusks, 
winch appear much worn at the ends, 
protrude trout the head about twelve in¬ 
ches. The entire skull is in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr Scarth, Mr Laing’s factor, 
mid is to be sent to the Edinburgh Mu¬ 
seum. This is the first instance of any 
of those formidable inhabitants of the po¬ 
lar regions having been seen off the coast 
of Great Britain. 

Miltonian MS _It is known th.it the 

recent discovery ot the Miltonian MS. in 
the State-Paper Office, attracted the no¬ 
tice of his Majesty, under whose auspices 
the work so long lost to the world is about 
to be published. We understand, in con¬ 
sequence of this and other interesting dis¬ 
coveries, made within the few last years 
in the same quarter, his Majesty has been 
pleased to appoint a commission to exa¬ 
mine the documents in that valuable de¬ 
pository of the records of former times, 
with a view to printing the most import¬ 
ant of them. The commissioners named 
are—the Speaker of the 1 louse of Com¬ 
mons, Mr Secutary Peel, Mr (J. W. 
Wynn, Mi Croker, and Mr Hobhouse; 
Mr Lemon, the Deputy-keeper of the 
State-Paper Office (by whom the MS. 
above mentioned was found) has been ap¬ 
pointed secretary to the commission. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

Aii1. Hon. Algernon Percy to lx- Ambassador 

tollu l unions. 

— Il.mnlfon ('. J. Hamilton, LVp to be Sccre- 
t,ny to the I'liibas-v at Paris. 

— Hon. frdin lilnomlii lb, to Ik secretary to tile 
J’.InlMSsy .it Stulg.ud. 

I'l. Archibald ( amplx.ll, F-ip of Iflylhswuud, 
to Lie Lord Lieutenant ot Renfrewshire. 

II. ECCLESIASTIC AL. 

Aug. 1. The Her. Thomas Hill, Minister of 
Halljnlrae, presented to the Church and Palish 
of Logie Pert 

— 'l lie Itev. Mr Jlitclm', Kilmarnock, elected 
first Monster of the AsMK-ioie Congregation, 
•Joicn Anne-Street, Dunfermline. 

Aug. 11. 1 be I'nitisi Anomic Congregation ot 
J-unlir, calkd Mr William I.awrie, preacher, to 
be their Minuter. 

• IS. The Anucidii Congregation of Tillicoultry 
called Mr Joins., tony Hi to be their Minuter. 


Aug. 13. Mr Mackintosh Maekay mexented hy 
the Duke of (joietnn to the tlmuli and I'.insli 
of baggan. 

17. Mr William Naliol ord,lined Minister of 
the First Associate Congregation of Jedburgh 

18. The AssiK-i.de Congregation of Poitoliello 
g.ne acall to Mr W. C. Ameil, to lx- then Mini¬ 
ster. 

— The llev.-Caiwoon ordained Munster 

of Stornoway, Lewi-,. 

t- Hic llu. James Heston ordained Mimstci 
of the Rebel Congo gallon of Newton Stewart. 

— The Associate Congo gatum of Alloa have 
given a unanimous call to Mr Peter M‘Dow.il, 
to he colleague aud successor to the lies. Mr 
M uekersie. 

Tl. The Second Associate f 'ongi egation of A uch- 
lermuehly gave a unanimous cal! to Mr James 
Forsyth to be Assistant and successor to the Itev. 
Janus Drowning. 

y i. The Associate Congregation of Kgbnton 
Street, Laurieston, Cl.v-gnw, called the Rev. John 
Johnston, of St. Andiew'x, to be their Minister. 

— 1 >r John tiilclirut, fiom t.rceiioek, inducted 
first Minister of Caurtngntc, Edinburgh. 
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III. MILITARV_ In July lust. 

UKF.VKT. 

To be Attlcs-dc-Cui),p to 1IU Majesty, 
with the Hunk of Colonel m the Army. 

Lieut. Col. It. ('. St. J. Lord Clinton, 
li. II. 8 Gn. I in. 27 Vl.iy 1823. 

-.Mori.mil, 9 l)r. do. 

Capt. Uii|ulwrt, 3!) F. M.ij. m the Army 

do. 

1 Dr. (ids. Comet Wilson, Licit!, by pinch, vice 
(,'uicke, prom. 27 Juno 

c.ipt. Ilogeis, M.ij. by puicli. \icc 
Spcaiin.ni, ict. do, 

Lieut. I' cii;umiii, (’apt. do. 

Coinet Davies, Lieut. do. 

II. VV. Charlton, ( orilct do. 

laeut. Copland, ('apt. by pinch, vice 

Middliton, 72 1. 7 July 

Comet Collins, Lieut. do. 

3 T. Aithin, Cortu thy porch, vice Mark. 

ham, 1 Di. 23 June 

A. J.. Buuike, Hiding-Master, do. 

7 July 

t. Co' net Dai ill ry, laeut. by purcli. vice 

Seal Irtt, prom. . 'I June 

II It. loncs. Comet by purcli. vice 
I’m li r, pioin. do. 

1'. 1’oii.oiihy, do. 10 do. 

I uiiL. IInlJingv.oith, ('apt. by^purcli. 

vice Sehieihci, piom. /July 

Cornel Wiss, laeut. do. 

11. 1‘. Cmry, l ornel do. 

; Comet Dunne, land, by purcli. vice 

l-.vnaid, punn 23 June 

W. D. King. t oipet do. 

I i)i Lieut. Kcily. ( apt. by purcli. vice Clark, 

7 Di. tats. 2b May 11 

Comet Levies, Lieut. do. 

II. J. Stiasj, Comet tin. 

Cornel Muikhaiii, Ciout 3 Dr. Gils. 

Lieut, by purcli. vice Clue, prom 

23 Juno 

1 -M'falliry, do. 2>y purcli. vice 12 

Doyle, punn. 22 do. 

-Kaiiisliottoin, do. by purcli. 13 

vue Sullivan, pioin. 7 July 

t. -llcigliaiii, Lieut, hv purcli. vice 

Sumv, pioin. 23 June 

II in J tihuthnot, CoriKt do. 

s J. Mac Call, do. by purcli. nee Mulct, 

pioltl. do. 

2 (i. \escy, do. by pinch, nic Kuos, 

plolll. I 1 1*0. 

in ( oinel Knox, fiiim o Dr. Lieut, by 

puith vice tVoitley, prom, do. 

— —■ Gillbrd, do. nee Loot Carmar¬ 
then, pioiii. "July 

l. 1 Lii ut. Muoie, ( apt. by purcli. vice 

(oln, pioin 23 June 

( oimi .Many.it, laeut. do. 

--lion. It l’elie, do. nee Mick- II 

lethujite pioni. 7 July 

C I *olc. Cornet do. 13 

snip Hinton, from ('•(', F. kuig. vice 
Itolihi.o i, ict. 3d June 

t* II. (dll. Cornet by putch. \ ice Dundas, 

prom. lb do. 20 

Comet I'erecval, Lieut, by purcli. vice 
Itamsden, mom. (ijidy 

-.sheddiii, laeut. by pm eh. vice 

lanil-iiy, prom. 7 do. 21 

J. Halt, Comet (> do. 

F. lie,, do. 7 do. 21 

t>. (omit Collins, laeut. by puicli. vice 

Wiottesley. proin. 22 June 

laeut Wulkei, Iron) li. p. 6 Dr.Gils. 

do nee Harris, pi uni. 23 do. 

II. Pcnlea/e, Cornet do. 23 

1/ C. Lollies, do. by puich. nee Loftus, 

prom. ‘lo. 2t> 

Comet 1 Ion. 11. N. C. Massy, Lieut, by 
pinch, v ice Cl.like, prom. 7 July 27 
then. (ids. laeut. Fludycr, Lieut- and Capt. by 

purcli vice Cameron, 95 F. do. 28 

11.1- iD llov, Ensign and Lieut. do. 

( olds-Gih. Col. Macdiiniull, laeut. Col. 27 May 

laeut. Col. Hamilton, Maj. with rank 29 

ot Col. ,1 ' 1 - 

Lieut. Col. H.'ukes, May. with rank ol 
Capt. (Id. 
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Cold. Gds. LicuL-Col. Bowles, Capt. and Lieut. 

Col. 27 May 1823. 

Major Pent inch, Capt. do. 

Lieut Col. G. I itz clarence, from In n. 
Capt. 6 July 

-— Bussell, from h. p. 12 Dr. 

( apt 7 do. 

2 F. Ensign Kennedy, Lieut, by purcli. vice 
Mart, prom. 1C June 

Ensign ami Adj. Littlejohn, rank of do. 

17 do. 

« Lieut. Illair, Capt. vice Holland, dead 

9 Ipril 

Ensign Grant, laeut. 5u lune 

——— Macdonald, from 2C F. Ensign 

do. 

i Barrow, Lieut, vice Gregg, Atr. Col. 

Coijis 2.) do. 

F. M. Chambers, Ensign * do. 

Ensign Williams, Lieut, vice Lardy, 
prom. - 7 July 

C. I tux ton, Ensign do. 

5 llosjr. Assist. Hall, Assist Suig. 

30 June 

7 Ensign Morsheail, fimn 31 F. laeut. by 

puich. vice Black, 5.3 E. 23 do- 

I. ieut Wa'ker, from h. p. Lieut, (pay 

dllT.) vice Hamilton, 81 F. 30 do. 

8 Ensign lion. It. Hare, do. by puroh. 

vice Fit* Maurice, prom. 23 do. 

0 IIosp. Assist. Bain, Assist. Slug. 30 do. 

10 Ensign Halifax, laeut by puicli. vice 

Galloway, prom. 23 do. 

Gent Cadet, J. Wilmot, from B. Mil. 

Col 1. do. 

Lieut. Khinkwin, Adj. do. 

Ensign Crosbie, Lieut, vice Majendie, 
prom. 7 July 

J. H. Franks, Ensign do. 

Ensign Westropp, Lieut, by puich. 

vice White, prom. 2.3 Julie 

W. Dolphin, Ensign by purcli. vice 
Walker, prom. do. 

H. O’Neill, Ensign vice Westropp 

30 do. 

O. K. Wergc, Ensign by purch. vice 
C'uthbert, 15 F. 7 July 

Ensign Wingfield, Lieut, vice Main, 
dead 27 Nov. 1821. 

-— Kersh iwe, Lieut. Vice O shea, 

killed in action 2 Dee. 

-Flood, Lieut, vice Darby, do. 

10 do. 

——— Wilson, Lieut, vice Petry, do. 

do. 

-— Wilkinson, Lieut vice Jones, do. 

do. 

E. W. Sililev, Ensign 27 Nov. 

II, C. Hayes, Ensign 2 Dec. 

Ensign Orange, 1'ioin 21 F. Ensign 

29 June 1825. 
A. Hroivne, Ensign oil do. 

J. G D. Taylor, Ensign 1 July 

Ensign Cockell, from 59 F. Lieut, by 
purcli. v ice Meek, prom. 2.3 June 
Lieut. F.onuor, Capt. by purcli. vice 
Maxwell, ret. .30 do. 

Ensign Cutlibert, fiom 12 E. Lieut. 

7 July 

laeut. Stanley, Capt. by purch. vice 
Sivinton. let. 29 Dei’. 1821. 

Ensign Bayley, Lieut. do. 

J. C. House, Ensign 51! June 1825. 
llusp. Assist. Davidson, Assist.Surg. t 

do. 

Ensign Campbell, laeut. vice Baird, 
dead 7 July 

W. G. Brown, Ensign do. 

II. Young, Ensign by purcli. vice 
Orange, 1.3 E, .70 June 

Elision Spalding, fiotn h. p. 81 E. En¬ 
sign lenaying dill'. do. 

—-Vernon, Ensign vice Macdo¬ 
nald, 3 F. do. 

IIosp. Assist. Williams, Assist. Surg. 

do. 

Ensign Berkeley, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Pratt, 97 F. 16 do. 

-Aeklcim, from 58 F. Ensign do. 

Lieut. Davidson, Capt. by purch. vice 
Bnilgeman, prom. 23 do. 

Ensign Chainpain, Lieut. do. 

Gent Cadet II. Plullpotts, Ensign do. 


llcgistcr.—Appoint incuts. Promotions, J)C: 
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i ii ij'ii I,• «is, I u'lil. lice Trcsiddcr, 
il-ul 1 Dec. IS-i- 

Vi. 11 . Sl.itV, Ensign ile, 

1 Kmkling, Lieut, by pm ell- iw 
Campliell, prom. 25 June lt>'25. 

A. Ttcvyly.m, I-iisign do. 

G. Moore, Ensign iiy purcli. vice ( Ur¬ 
iels, prom. It! May 

l.ieut. Westmou', Capl. Vice Fagan, 
Uc.ul 25 June 

Ensign Forbes, Lieut. do. 

.1. O. Mimtou, Ensign 30 do. 

1 Io'|i. Assist. Iluglics, A.'ist. Surg. do. 

A. It. Dryland, Eu.-igii by |uucli. 'ice 
(,ranl, 11 1 -'. ;i do. 

I’iim” n Km Iks, l.ieut. by pinch- vice 
liaikci, pioin. Id do. 

". I.ur.'iMc, ;• i.si”ii do. 

l.ieut. 1'illiclm.l), iroin dfi 1 ', Cant, by 
pinch, Mcc (I'Hedly, prinn. .illilu. 

-I (.mulli .ii, IroinM V. Lieut, mcc 

Ami Iiuiir, h, ] 1 . rce. ilili. do, 

('.ipi. Iiillcn, Major by puuh. sue 
Mul'ii. icl 25 do. 

La mi. i'ciImiii, f apt. do. 

• --- — Kit; ,i i, lu.iu b. p 2 Dr. Gds. 

1 k mi me (is hr,nrc,F. do, 
latsign Malika, 1 kill, vice I'anl'iird, 
P""" 7 April 

! s. In I'.iM.lds, Eusgn do. 

1 aju. L.ul.'i I, bom h. p. <12 !■'. I>:i V - 
i Ms! ike liiMimilii", I'c'il 25 ,lime 
' '• •' ui'i-bt'K, Liiaeu by iiutcli. vue 
Aim !k ad, 7 F. do. 

< ipt i'io... Maj. by pur ill. mcc Sir .1. 

I yklen, m. | 0 . 

1 a id Mriun „ (' pt. ,| H . 

J i -'"ii U-tiin.ng, l.ieut. do. 

'I'. 1 . I i‘ivpil‘ 1 11, Fii'iipr do 

I n ign jlild.'.p, I,H oi. by pnrcli. 'ice 
J'< leu-siiM, plum. ' 7 July 

*'• I*- 'lari'i'H', Fu ,;mi do. 

l- iiu. Ill.ii h, fium 7 E. ('apt. by puuh. 

Mil i'.dcn, pro..'. lu June 

I i. i„n D.i'oiki, Lieut, by pun b mcc 

Lc Machant, prom. 7 July 

W . IV. H. Henson, Enrgn do. 

L It. Sunn,oi, Eiuign by purJi, vice 

Aiklorr, 2s F. ■ 5.Iliac 

Lieut. WJiitiJe, Cript. ,,cc Ibitlcr, ilr.vl 
,, 22 Dec J Si' J. 

Ku'igii Mm I ■ [ ,ut. dp. 

W. s. V uaj, y,i..,,, ii (l . 

A. (.nelson, 2d Lieut, by purcb. vice 
uC'liilt. pu.t:i. m Iuim 1S25. 

2d (.K.UI. Figgo'.l, 1 ,t Luut.by purcli. 
vice VV mid, pu.iri ‘ 25 dn. 

II $■ H in,me, 2 .( „t. d,,. 

Gent, t ad, t s, <,oudinan. fimn it. 
Mil. < ul. 2d Lit lit. vice SUipIcUm, 
prom. ; j u iy 

IIosp. Assist. Leslie, V-ist. Mur. 5U Jm 
(K Wynne, Ensign 1,- | sue 
Hood, 5 I. f.i.s. )i, op. 

(.iisign It, p, (,. speucir, Lieut, by 
pinch. Vue It. ii (..Lou e. pro u. do. 
It. lame, Ensign 2 " do. 

Ivnngn Mm Lay, I icub l, July 

-Miismck, Lu.nl. by l urih. Mcc 

( Audios, it 1. 7 (ip, 

Wi'c, l.'n-ign by purcli. do. 

M 2 Tuckci, k i is jpi X do. 

l.ieut. lining, Ally, vice F.iri|uharsiiii, 
prom. i, 

5 t. Kuig. I’jr.in, fioin 12 IV. Si 
mcc Hurl,m, 12 Dr. ,3d Jin* 

Ilusp. Assist, t uwtord, Avast. Surj*. 

do. 

Ensign Denny, Litut. try puuh. van 
Kt. Gcoigi, prom. 23 do. 

T. la- M. .Sauiiiareji, Ensign do. 

lit. Maj. Middleton, tiom 2 Dr. (ids. 
AUj. by purcli. vice Dnuniuond, 
prom. l(,,l„. 

l.ieut, Chatnpain, Tapi, by purcli. vice 
Lord Churchill, prom. dn. 

Ensign Daniel), Lieut. do. 

ft. It. Drown, Ensign do. 

VV. Italic, Ensign vice T. Dates, can- 
, celled 2,5 do. 

IV. 11 . lance, Ensign by purcli. vne 
t ami ton, ptojn. , 7 July 


[.'. J.ient llauidloii, fimn 7 V- I.iuut. vice 
It. Ikii.iiltnn, II I''. 50 lunc lr>25, 

tlnsp I- isl. Hell, Asa t. Nui};. do. 
lucid. ('oli[iil,oun, t'umi Ii. p. It! 1’’. 

l.ieut. !l April 

Ensign tli.lluin, from -10 F. Lieut, by 
puuh. vice Aubei, Ceylon U. 

10 May 

Korj. Maj. Nelson, Adj. and Ell-ion \ ice 
Worth, plum. 5d June 

Ce nt. Cadet F. It. Make, Hum It. Mil. 
Coll. Ensign by puuh. vieeUciKi Ii y, 
piom, ' do. 

lueul. Cocliranc, Loin 81 F. l.ieut. vice 
Kpnight, h. p. I)r. (Ids. 23 do. 
Ensign Foibcs I.ieuL. mcc Kennedy, 
dead PI Oct. 1S2I. 

( . Mi.e,in, Fn-ign do. 

U5 Ilei'ii. Assist. Kipi.UF, Assist. King. 

oil June 1825. 

bo ('apt. Pi dd e, fium "7 1'. Maj. by 

I inch, mcc Fdz Gerald, pitim. lb do. 
M i|. ( aincion, tiom (on. Gils, l.ieut. 
Co), by jim ell. v ice Dim. n, id. 

7 July 

ikl Ilo-p. '.s'ist. \\ it-tin. Assist. Kmg. 

iio .[.me 

'•7 Incut, lb dt, fioin "3 F. t opt by 

pinch Mtc Fed'ic', " , I*. In do. 
0J I'li-iru Mayor, la-ut. by puuli. vice 

lllokc. I'lOin. 7 j Illy 

I " id, M'hi ii/je, >\dj, do. 

Itidi Hu' "d la.ut. M.ihici, 1 t i.ienl. by purili. 

.si lone 

H. II. F. While, 2d 1 not. do. 

Ceylon It. 1 vi.I, no ti.i I-. Cipt. l)y 

!i mcc liiis-die, id, a May 

Ilusp. As ijt. Knov, ASsM. ' irg. 

5 Ju n 

Cape C. 1*. T. Ttobnisou, Conul by juiicb. vue 
Macdonald, j Tom 7 July 

Lioil '-I John, C.jit, b\ ]iuuh. mcc 
'I .i)■. i hi. 23 June 

Corlli ! 1 midi i.iil", Icei.t. do. 

O'N' ill ■ "i, rve, ( «a mi t do. 

FI.ALC.C — V'lil, l ii i a ,i ,umHi, dcul ilo. 


fjnhnmi'i Jh/ m >h,e nl _ If > /et .trliUrn/. 

2d ( 1 ) 1 '. Ill i, I,.an b. }>. "d ( ,i|t|, vtco Hope, 
‘* " » I.SJ ) m 

(ient. (.nil l ( . 11. M i 1 jtrc ii, I'l't I j»*i 1 * \ ji« Iv.ii- 
soj». { »r^ . 1 , M,i V 

— — -r. M, Hii.u l)',,(’n 5 'if U.ivm . M ill 

Cmp, ' ;iJune 

Itin/n! /,'u"iibYi,'. 


i icul. Co).'[ li.u I,., i, l ol i -Hi ,(• , , 1 , i,l 


- .tin 

Hi. Mai. Fi" i, I.K'iil (pi. , 1 ,, 

2 d ('apt \1 id, C, ,|o. 

b l t.’LUl 1 oil'" , ' i C'i| l 

'.''I I ll'ld. Sb lu 'in. ]-,! I „ ut, d (> . 


1-J. Lu.nl Hiiilon, 2,1 ( ipl, vuo lo!l)i it, h. p. 


2d Lieut. Lnlitiy, 1st Lit ut. 


7 do- 
do- 


tlii'.jntal Shi//. 

•burg Jcbb, tiom Ii. p. Sur;;. vjci Grasscl, ret. 

2) Juno IS 1 ’ i 

il. OHat.i, Api.tliriaiy lunciS'l. 

Dispenser ot M, dii-ui, . (■’. Ita'jauo, do. Met Wil¬ 
liamson, dead IK April INJ'p. 

Af. (li'lliuv, 11 o,II. As, ist. lice Ibiilen, oau 
, c-»'"l ' Jb/„ m 

It. J1. Do is, IIosp. A -isl, i ec ll.mkev. If. do- 
A. Dionne, IIo,p..Us,s|. i/ei l, diain, J,i F. do 
J. A. (tic, II I p A'si-t. Vice Ual |,, n go 

1'. Iliodio, Ilo p A- , I. Mic 1( N ui, ,| F ,| 0i 
J. H. Muiiro, Ilusp. A s'cl, mu l’atcisnii, .'i2 I. 

!; ^'inncll, IIosp. A'sist. v icr ('ninii-I, 5G F. do.' 
IV. 11. Day kin, lloai. Assist, mcc Itoss, S2 F. do. 
J. (.dull, IIosp. Assist, i ice Cat i t, d? 1’. do. 


UNATTACHED. 

7'o be Lieutenant-Cnhmils af Infantry by 
pint ha.ie. 

M.ijdi Fit/,Gerald, fiom IM F. H, June 1X25. 

-Drummond, Ironi 72 F. do 

C'lJ’b 4 wp'( toil, from 3 J' 1 . Gils. 3U do. 
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Register. — Appointments, Promotions, f^c. 


To be Majors of Infant/y by purctutsc. 
r,ipt. Lord Churchill, from 75 F. IG June 182.5. 


-Fit/ Roy, flout H. Horse Od-i. L'J do. 

-i.oid Bingham, from 1 I.ifcGJs. ilo. 

-Schrei Iter,-from G In. (ids.' do. 

-Uridgeman, from 29 F. do. 

To be Captains of Companies by purchase. 

Lieut. Know, from G Dr. IG June 182,5. 

-b itz Maurice, from 8 F. * do. 

-Mart, fiom 2 F. do. 

-Backhouse, from 03 F. do. 

-St George, from 71 F. do. 

-Eferard, from 7 I)t. Gds. do. 

—-(irnme, from .">.5 F. do. 

-White, f.oin 11 F. 23 do. 

-— M. of Caimartlien, from K) Dr. do. 

-Campbell, fiom 52 F. do. 

-• CIivl, from 1 Dr. do. 

-’Meek, from 11 F. do. 

-Le Merchant, from 57 F. do. 

-Van Baerlo, fiom HU F. do. 

•——Sullivan, from 1 Dr. 50 do. 

■-Lindsay, from 15 Ur. do. 

-Majenilie, from 10 F. do. 

-llamsdin, liom 1.5 l)r. do. 

-M‘Mahon, fiom Hi Dr. 7 July 

-Uurke, tioiil 01 F. do. 

-Micklethwmte, fiom 12 Dr. do. 

-(’laikp, fmm 17 Dr. do. 

-I/Ardy, fiom 1 F. do. 

-Ferguson, trom 52 F. do. 


To hi Lii utcunnts of Infantry by purchase. 

Comet Fuller, from G Di. 0 June 1S25. 

2d Lieut. Bigge, K. Art. 25 do. 

Fuse’ll ('. F. Ileikeley, liom H.5 F. .50 do. 

Cornet Macdonald, fmm Cape Corps 7 July 

-Warde, limn 7 Dr. do. 

Ensign Cameron, from 75 F. do. 

Cornet Dame, 1 Di. do. 


Capt. Mas well, 1.5 F. 

-Swinton, 20 F. 

,-Russchc, Cevlon llegt. 

-Hope, It. Art. 

—— Don. W. It. Manic, h. p. Inlep. 

-Wilbr.iham, h. p. i F. 

-Wood, It. p. 02 F. 

— — Crawford, h. p. 51 F. 

— -.1. Campbell, sen. h. p. 91 F. 

-Thomas, li. p. 48 F. 

-Callhiop, h. p. 5 Gar. 111 ). 

-Rea, h. p. G7 F. 

-Moriarty, h. p. 8 F. 

-lllddell, h. p. 150 F, 

-Willae, h. p. 58 F. 

—— Feriier, h. p. 101 F. 

— -T'ueker, h. p. 11 F. 

-Brown, h. p. 59 F. 

-Temple, h. p. 7 F. 

-Hamilton, h. p. 47 F. 

-Hext, h. p. Indep. 

-Flack, h. ». 88 F. 

-— Andiews, h. p. -13 F. 

-Cotter, )i. n. l*ort. Setv. 

-Finucanu, 11 . p. 3o F. 

-Murray, h. p. 95 F. 

-Elton, h. p. French's Lei y 

- Robinson, ii. p. Poit Sef\. 

Lieut. Douglas, h. p. 2 F. 

-Hildebrand, fi. p. 55 F. 

-Stevenson, h, )>, 2 Dr. 

— —■ Krause, h. p. 51 F. 

-K treat field, 11 . p. 91Jf. 

-Koutledgc, It. n. 5.5 F. 

-Dolbe), h. p. -1 Dr. 

Cornet '1 oinkyns, h. p. 1 Dr. 

-Molesworth, h. p. 20 Dr. 

Ensign Browne, h. p. 82 F. 

-- Durant, It. {». Bisset’s Corps 

-Pratt, h. ji. Steel’s Corps 

-Croker, lr. p. 71 F. 

-Manley, It. p. 8 F. 




To in. Ensigns by purchase. 

N. s. Gardiner 55 June 182,5. 

K. Durant do. 

IV. Campbell do. 

ii. 11. Manley 50 do. 

W. C. Itoehtoit 

.1. E. White 7 July 

W. J. Hooper do. 

Exchanges. 

Lieut, Col. Cameron, liom 95 F. with Lieut. Col. 
Willy, li. p. 

Major Fil/. Gerald, from 37 F. rce. diff. with Capt 
Ivell, li. p. 10 F. 

CapL Jellnes, from 17 F. ree. did - , with Capt. 
Hon. C Grey, It. p. 

.-Wellrngs, fmm 85 F. rce. dill, with Capt. 

Wilmol, ii. p. 

Lieut. Bulkeley, tiom 1 Hr. with Lieul. Cox, 
h. n. 22 Dr. 

-Iran r, trout 12 F. with Lieut. Fife, nS F. 

—--Brook, tiom >1 F. tec. difT. with Lieut. 

O Mahon, li. p. .51 F. 

—— lloss, from fib F. with Lieut. Fielile, It. p. 
88 K 

Comet Dillon, from 3 Dr. with Cornet M’DouaU, 
li. p. 1 Dr. Gds. 

Ensign short!. from 31 F. ree. diff. with Ensigrt 
Heed, Ii. p. t) F. 

-Ilobbnis, fiom 85 F. with Ensign Ball, 

h. p. 

■Surg. O Halloran, f 10111 12 F. with Sing. Amid, 
77 F. 

Assist. Surg. Griflith, from 17 F. with Assist. 
Surg. Ilevitt, 211 F. 

Resignations and lletircmcn's.’ 

General Fruit, liom late It. lush Art. 

Colonel Hon. F. VV. Grant, h. p. 2 Aigyll Fene. 

- — Hon. F. G. Howard, In p, 9 Gar. Un. 

—— Uroadhead, h. p. 121 F. 

—— Spearman, 2 Dr. (kb. • 

Jaeitt. Col. Sir J. M. Tylden, 52 F. 

-lirown, 95 F. 

-Dunsinure, It. p. 10 Gar. On. 

Major Martin '1.5 F. 

. Filipps, h. p. 27 E. 

■ . ■ » lion. E. Mulbns, h. p. 23 If. 

-Sullivan, h. p. 83 F. 

VOL. XVII. 


Appointments Cancelled. 

Lieut. Colquhoun, 51 F. 

Ensigll T. Hates, 79 F. 

Hospital Assistant Drydett. 

Dismissed by the Sentence of a General 
Court Martial held at Up Park Camp 
liar racks , 27 th December 1824. 

Capt T. O’Doherty, 91 F. 

Deaths- 

General Pratt, late R. Irish Inv. Art in Ireland 

June 1825. 

Capt Clatkc, 13 F. of wounds at Rangoon 

31 Dec. 1821. 

-Butler, 59 F. Cawnpore, Bengal 21 do. 

-Savage, 9 F. Tours. Fiance 1825. 

-James il.iekay, 70 F. Winchester G July 

-Hcnswortf], 1 VV. I. It. at Sea 10 do. 

—— .Stuart, t 'ape ('orps 11 do. 

Lieut. Bain, 15 F. Calcutta 2G Nov. 1824. 

-Trosidder, 50 F. 

-Faulkner, 77 F. Stony Hill, Jamaica 

2-1 April 1825. 

— —Corfleld, 77 F. do. 1 May 

-Lear, Ret. Invalids, Alderney 9 Dec. 1824. 

-Baron, late 1 Vet Bn. l’oitsea30June 182.5. 

--Williams, late 2 do. Limerick 9 do. 

-Jameson, late 4 do. latwer Canada 4 April 

-Whannell, late 12 do. Dublin 5 June 

-Mactuunapt, It. p. 52 F. Cove of Cork 

11 do. 

-Gilpin, h.p. 107 F. Broughton in Furness, 

Lancashire 13 Dec. 1824. 

2d Lieut. Walker, II. Inv. Art Lisbume, Ireland 

5 July 1825. 

Ensign Pearson, 15 F. Athey Wood House, Flint 
- I 10 May 

-■— O’Brien, 25 F. Emus, Ireland 8 July 

—— I,aye, 91 F. 22 March 

..... - ■ . Hamilton, late 2 Vet Bn. Lambeth 

, 10 July 

-— Fi I zsimons. h, p. 1.5 F. 

Quart. Mast Matthews, 35 F. flarhatloes 10 May 

,-Byrne, Queen’s Col. Mil. Jan. 

.suigcon James Taylor, h. p. Staff, Loudon* 

• 10 April 

Assist .Kuigcou Johiiitou-5 F. Batbadocs 23 May 

3 B 





• Remitter. — Markets. 


Opt. 


• Wheat. I „ , 

1825. | - - . -- Barley. 

I Ills. I Prices. [Av.pr. ] 


CORN MARKETS. 

Edinburgh, 

. i Oats. I Pea»e. || 


s, d. s.d. s. d. | s. d. s-d.'s-d. s. d. s.d. S.d. s. <1. 

21 1851.140 42 G SSI 1 ISMOSSh 1110 -'■> 0 21 0 21 (l 0 I* 

31 539'30 0 43 0 3*5 8 SO 0 310 l‘MI 22 fi 20 0 S3 <■ Oil 

7 816|300420 15 4 ]'28 0 32 0,19 <122 6 20 0 250 Oil 

14 833,28 0 410 12 9 -'19 0 230220240 0 11 


IW.Mc.i. 


0 [Sept. 



Ilia. Peek. 

Bis. Peek. 


3. d. 

s. d. 

53 

1 4 

48 1 3 

30 

1 4 

48 1 .1 

C 

1 4 

48 1 5 

13 

1 4 

50 1 3 


Glasgow. 
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RegUler.—Mcleorologicul Table. 


METKOllOI.OGJCA1. TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh , in the Observatory , Caltonhill. 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock forenoon and four o'clock after* 
boon—The second Observation, in the afternoon, ill the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 


18'-’-.. 1 Thcr.| Uaro.| ^^'[Wind. 


Weather. Thei.j Baro.!'I w mil.| Weather. 


UliJ 


101 


11 


16 



M.5.1 
A. 02 

|‘-’9.606 

.65,3 

U.7l 
.A.71. 

[ Cble. 

Aug. 17 ■ 

f IM.18 

1 '.69 

(29.564 M.62 4 
.620 A. 59 / 


A. 63 

.401 [M.68 ’ 
.460 A. 07 i 

| IbW. 

IS. 

1 ,M.47 
i.A.57 

1 .810 M.60 \ 

.926 A. 02 ( 


1 M.50 

.119 

M.60 

t 

in - 

( M.49 

.962‘M.59 I 


A. 59 

, .577 

A. 65 j 

f 


t 'A. 56 

.984| A. 61 ) 


M.'IS 
A. SO 

1-8.99" 

-989 

, M.60 1 
A. 61 j 

H svv - 

s?o: 

f M.50 
l A. 67 

.989, M. 67 \ 
.994 A.66 f 


M.49 
A. 58 

.986 

.994 

M.6.5 
A. 62 J 

hv. 

21 1 

r M.5i 

L A. 60 

.1190 

.999 

' 1 51.66 4 
A. 06/ 


M.50 

.9.97 

M .651 

L fiiio 

9 C > J 

f M.51 

.9.98 

M.61 4 


A. 59 

-’9.111 

A.62J 

r 'LUie. 


L A. 57 

.946 

A. (81 / 


M,16i 
A. 59 

.506 

.308 

M.bl 1 
A. 63 J 

\ Cble. 

23 j 

| M.52 

L A. 65 

.874 

.898 

M.68 4 
A. 68/ 

■{ 

M. 16 
A. 57 

.956 

.266 

M.6'11 
A. 6.3 j 

r w< 

2 H 

r M.49 

L A. 55 

989 

.945 

M.62 4 
A. 63 / 


M.-17 

..'86 

At.6,3) 

- W. 

J 

f'M.43 

.925 

M.6.5 4 

1 

A./.. 

• 589 

A. 61 j 


25 \ 

A. 58 

.912 

A. 65 / 

J 

[M.13 

. 166 

M.63 I 

■ Cble. 

i 

r M.i7 

.958 

M.62 4 

ll 

A. 58 

•672 

A. 61 j 

i 

! 

L A. 51 

.958 

A. 61 » 

/ 

M.'lrijl 

•755 

M.62 l 

,|W. 

97 > 

' M.48J 

.902 

M.62 4 

1 

a. co ; 

•726 

A. 60 j 


A. 56 

.834 

A. 65 / 

■ f 

M.ll ] 

•Olh 

M.014 

■ sw. 

o S l 

' M.48 

.780 

M.6'1 4 

\ 

A- 50 

•311 

A.60 j 

1 

\ 

L A. 57 

.695 

A. 61 J 

11 

M.50 

128.860 1 

M.62 1 

■ NW. 

9Q J 

M.52 

.625 

M 63 4 

T 

A. 59 

.690 

A. 60 j 


29} 

L A. 59 

.708 

A. 65/ 


M.50 

.851 

M.60 V rno- 

501 

M.51 

.735 

M.68 4 

t 

A. >(i . 

.952 

A. 49 j 


A. 64 

.7«) 

A. 69 f 

i 

M.49J 129.208 

M.5S 1 

Cble. 

| 

il 

' M.58 

.775 

M.704 

1 

A. 57 


\. 59 / 

‘i 

A. 65 

.890 

A.G7J 

f 

M.H 

. 509 

M.60 4 

i ’lllfi 





l 

A. 57 

<3 t J 

A. 60 / 

■ , HiJt . 

* 






Cble. 

Cble. 

W. 

Cble. 


W. 

W. 

N. 


K. 

ME. 
Cble. i, 
Cble. 
Cble. 
Cble. 


'Forcn. fog, 
ih.rainaftern. 


!<lay smish. 
Koreii.tuilsh.] 
dull aftern. 
Dull morn, 
day Hunsli. 
Sunshine, 
'and warm. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dull inorn. 
aftern.sunslt 
..Sunshine 
and warm. 

I Korea, fog, 
jaftein suiisli. 

| Dull morn, 
(daysunsh. 
Foicn.sunsh. 
aftern. dull. 

| Ram morn, 
i day warm. 
Sunshine, 
very warm. 
Warm, with 
sunshine. 


Average of ram, 1.894. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tue Harvest commenced about the middle of August in the lower districts, and, 
in early situations, the greater part of the crop is in the barn-yard. In the higher 
districts, the half is cut down, and some Reids are clear. The crop ripened all over 
the country almost simultaneously, and hands could hardly be obtained to cut it 
down at an advanced rate of wages. Within the past vveek, showers have been 
frequent, and the winds have been pretty loud ; but either from the lightness of oats, 
or the flexibility of the footstalks, little has hitherto suAcred by shaking winds. 
The late rains, howe ver, will cause the grain part more easily from the husk; and 
no time will now be lost in getting the remains cut down. 

Wheat handled well, and will be considerably above an average crop. Barley is in 
some instances rather light, but, on the whole, may be estimated at an‘average crop, 
and the general breadth under that grain more than usual. Oats arc rather light in 
general, and will turn out below a medium crop; beans a middling return ; pease a 
full crop; potatoes one-third to one-fourth deficient; turnips light, but improving 
by the late showers. Some complain of recent mildew on wheat, but the sample has 
not suffered much. Little wheat has as yet been sown, the soil, till very lately, be¬ 
ing rather dry for producing a braird. A considerable breadth on clay fallows will 
be sown this week. The temperature, since our last, averages 59°, and the fall of 
rain does not amount to an inch, 

Two men from French Flanders have been employed by the Highland Society to 
teach, or rather to shew, the lieges in this country their mode of cutting down their 
corns by means of.a stunt scythe. The opinions respecting this mode are various, 
but in the polite world, there can be but one opinion of the manner in which some 
express unfavourable opinions in the periodical journals. The strangers did not force 
their services on us, mid when they come at our solicitation, without attempting to 
find fault with our ancient and present custom of shearing, the least thing they de¬ 
serve at our hand is gratitude ; and however unfavourable some may think of this 
modcj if they cannot applaud, they might at least be silent In the Carse of Gowrie, 
wc are glad to observe they have been politely treated, and ft most flattering TCpprt 
of their mode, as well as. of their general demeanour, has been published. 

Perthshire , 12/A September 1885. 
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Course of Exchange, S^c.—Prices of Slocks. ' £Sept. 

Course of Exchange, London, Sept. 13_Amsterdam, 12 : 3. Ditto at sight, 

12: 0. Rotterdam, 12 : 4. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 37 : 0. Altona, 37:1. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 2.) : 25. Ditto, 25 : 50. Bourdeauv, 25 : 50. Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. 151. Peters burgh, 9'j, 3 U. Beilin, 7. Vienna, Ef- Jlo., 9:50. 
Trieste, ditto, 9 : 59. Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 37. Uilboa, 37. Barcelona, 3fi. Se¬ 
ville, 364- Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 4.9jj. Genoa, 44.’. Venice, 27. Bueno. 
Ayres, 43J. Naples, 40J. Palermo, per oz. 122. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. 
Kio Janeiro, 49. Buhia, 52. Dublin, 94—Cork, 94 per cent. 

_ Er ices of Bullion, •p’ oz.—Portugal Gold in coin, X’.OnOuO. Foreign Gold in bar ;, 
£.3nl7ul04d.—New Doubloons, ikOnOnO. New Dollars, 4s. 11 |d. Sihcrin Irars, 
standard, 5s. Id- 

Premiums of lusinance at Lloyd's .—Guernsey or Jersey, 10s—Cork or Dublin, 

10s.' 6d—Belfast. 10s. (id—Hamburgh, 7s. (id. a 12s. Gd_Madeira, 15s. 9d. a 

20s—Jamaica, ^5s. iv,30s—Home, 35s. a 40s—Greenland, out and home, 0 a 0 gs. 


Weekly Pi ices of the Public Funds, from August 24 to Scjit. 11, 1825. 



Aug. 24 

Aug. 31. 

Sept. 7. 

Sept. 14. 

Bank Stock . 

231 

2284 


_ 

3 cent, reduced. 

90-- 

SS 4 l 

mmmm 

_ 

3 rent, consols..,.. 

89 i 

87 b ’ 

884 

885 

3,4 “P” cent, do. 

984 

954 

974 


4 cent, do. 

1034 

1004 

103 4 

103,4 

Ditto New do. , . 

. 

f - T 

— 


India Stock . 

1, 

.. 

- 

_ 

- Bonds . 

44 

23 

18 

-_ 

Exchequer bills, . 

](> 

3 

2 

1 

Consuls for account .. 

89J 

875 

«8j 

88 > 

French 3 ^ cents— . 

— 

70 fr.25c. 

n f>. 7 5 c 



Prices of Slocks—Ldinbm gh, ICt/i .September 1825. 

Shuics. | Paul up. Price. 


Royal Bank of Scotland,. 

Hank of Scotland,.. 

Commercial Banking Company of Scotland,...; 

National Banking Company,. 

British Linen Company,. 

Edinburgh Friendly Insurance Company;, 

Caledonian Fire Insurance Company. 

Hercules Insurance Company,. 

North British Insurance Company,....'.. 

Edinburgh Life Assurance Company,. 

Insurance Company of Scotland,..... 

Scottish Union Insurance Company,. 

West of Scotland Insurance Company,. 

Edinburgh Coal Gas Company,. 

Ditto Oil Gas Company,... 

Leith Oil Gas Company,. 

Edinburgh Portable Gas Company,. 

Edinburgh Joint Stock Water Company,.I 

Forth and Clyde Canal Company,. 

Union Canal Company,.,... 

Australian Company,... 

Caledonian Iren and Foundry Company,....;. 

Shotts Iron and Foundry Company,. 

Edinburgh and Leith Glass Company,. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Alloa Glass Co. 

North British Loan Company,. 

London, Leith, Edin.,& Glasgow Shipping Co. 

Scotch Porter Brewery Company,. 

Leith and Hamburgh -Shipping Company, 
Caledonian Dairy Company,.. 


£. ] 00 0 0 

£. loo 

0 

< 

i£. 200 

0 

0 

S3 (i H 

83 

G 

8 

220 

0 

0 

500 0 0 

100 

0 

(i 

22G 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

0 

(J 




IfiO 0 0 

100 

t> 

(J 

315 

10 

0 

100 0 0 

100 

0 

(1 




100 0 0 

10 

0 

0 




100 0 0 

1 10 

0 

0 




200 0 0 

10 

0 

0 




100 0 0 

10 

0 

0 




10 0 0 

11 ) 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 0 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 0 0 

10 

0 

0 




25 0 0 

17 

0 

G 

4 4 

0 

0 

25 0 0 : 

11 

10 

0 




20 0 0 

20 

0 

0 : 




10 0 

3 

0 

0 ! 




25 0 0 

25 

0 

0 




Average. 

400 

1 G 

0 




50 0 0| 

50 

0 

0 




100 0 0 

40 

0 

0 


0 

0 

25 0 0 

2 

0 

0 




50 0 0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

20 0 0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

20 0 0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1G 

0 

60 0 0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 0 0, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 0 0| 

2 

0 

0 




rfoo 

0 

0 

0 




25 0 0| 

2 

0 

0 
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Roister. — Bankrupts — Iiirlhs. 
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Alphabetical List of English Bankrupts, announced betwepn the 23d of 
July .mil the 19th of August 1825: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Arlon, It. st. Mary-le l)ono, linen-draper. 

Ashby, J. and VV. Tobett, Chile, near Lewes, Sus¬ 
ses, millers. 

Atherton, T. and I. Ounn, Luerpool, brokers. 
Badcock, J. Wallingtuu, (Jxfonl, Uunei. 
linker, J.jun. Hath, carpenter, 
llnkei, T.j*m. Cannon street, wholesale-grocer. 
Ham tool, j. Kgham, lukei, 
llatten, T. Great Titelilield street, tailor, 
jinnies, T. Demi in;; ton, Suffolk, inerelinnt. 
Kco/lcy, J. Ilouiulsdilcli, tiuuk and packing-case 
maker, 

Chasteney, W. Bunwcll, Norfolk, coal-merchant. 
Checthain, D. Stockport, Cheshne, cotton-spinner. 
( larke, S. Castle street, tailor. 

Congreve, H. Chapel-sticet, Eilgcware-road, tailor. 
Connolly, II. Cheat Portland-sheet, tailor. 

Cross, G. Clundos street, Covent-gardcn, victual¬ 
ler. 

C ruwdcr, T, and II. T. Perl’ctc. Liveipixil, mer¬ 
chants. 

Dailey, T. and T. Hush, Nottingham, lace-manu- 
i.icturcrs. 

Dixon, T. Hath, eabinet-inaker. 

Duma, G. .1. l’rxik and T. tsudy, Colomnule, Ilay- 
liiaikct, tnveni-kcepeis. 

Durtnell, W. Dover, ironmonger. 

Eier.hed, T. Horsham, soup maker. 

Isnmei, s. [hrimnghain, glass toy maker, 
i a Id, s. Smitlitield, wine and spirit-merchant, 
burster, \V. Philpol lane, wme-iueii’liant. 

Fuller, IV. Ik is ton, shop keepu. 

Giiliby, T. Islington, hnildei. 

H.ukct, \V'. Manchester, timbcr-inercliant. 

Ilaigli, 11. and Is. Whilelcy, Leeds, dyers. 

1 la.Union, \V. Invoipool, porter-dealer, 
llmsaid. It. Moncton Combe, v iCtnallcr. 
lb slop, \V. T. Manchcstci, seiivencr. 

Dodson, ,s. Dovcr-strcct, I’iccadilly, wmc-mer- 
i limit. 

llol.di, C. Hastings, cbcimst and druggist. 

Hollis, J. Ihdiopstokc, bouthamptc.il, miller. 


Hooton, H. It. Richards, and W. Wilkes, Aston, 
Warwick, iron-manufacturers. 

Huddswcll, J. London, hat-manufacturer. 
Jackson, I,, tierrard-strect, picture-dealer. 
Johnson, J. Manchester, draper. 

Jones, S. King’s-arms buildings, Wood street, lace- 
inanufueturer. 

Jones,.W. H. Croydon, coal-mcrchant. 

Kaye, W, and H. Dyche, Manchester, joiners. 
Lmgham, G. A. Whitccliapel-road, wme merchant. 
Lovel, T. Ohiey, Buckingham, draper. 

Loveday, T. Ncwgnte-maiket, poulterer. 

Lowe, Or. Popham-terrace, Middlesex. 

Macauley, J. Cheshunt, schoolmaster. 

Masser, J. York, tailor. 

Millington, W. -Shrewsbury, carpenter. 

Moring, C. II. Pope’shead alley, merchant. 
Nicholson, F. Manchester, corn-dealer. 

Paine, T. Coventry, silk-manufacturer. 

Parkcs, T. Fenchurch-strcct, mill-manufacturer. 
Peake, fl. Milton, flupwright. 

Price, B. Abergavenny, Monmoutlislure, horse- 
dealer. 

Uearl, J. Love-lane, Lower Thames-strect, vic¬ 
tualler. 

Rich, W. Wrgan, builder. 

Rogers, It. sen. Liverpool, pawnbroker. 

Rosse, R. 1 larp-lane, Tower-street, wure-merclmnt. 
Rudd, J. E. Mitcham, selioolmastcr. 

Nulla, T. jun., War wick-lane, carcase-butcher, 
still, A. St. Saviour’s Church-yard, Southwark. 
Stoiey, J. U. lllandibrd, St. Mary, Dorset, malt¬ 
ster. 

Tuckeit, P. I). Gloucester, grocer. 

W'alduck, II. Iligh-street Snadwell, jiotatoc mer¬ 
chant. 

Watkins, R. Mount street, Grosvcnor-squaie, 
tailor. 

Walker, W. Knareslwrough, York, butcher. 
Walker, G. Woll.iston, Northamplon, butcher. 
Williams, 10. Southampton, shoe-sUlcr. 

Wilson, W. M.mehcstcr, wine-merchant. 


Ai Pii.vuKTiCAL List of Scotch Bankruptcies ami Dividends, announced 
August 1825 ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


KEUUEST RATIO NS. 

Andcisou A l’o. worstcd-piinters at Ruvaitoll, 
iic.il Kilmarnock. 

llcghic, James, nmkeiqiei, Kilmarnock. 

Hone, l.miis meieh.mt in Ayi. 

Donald, I lav id. spade inaimficlurci al C-umyle. 
Dmuaii, \\ illi.un, inai lime m.ikci, Path head, 
(ili-dlull, lohn. nianufaclmcr m (ialaslucls. 
Watson, .lames, merchant, agent, and accountant 
111 t.l.i .gow. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Carso well, Walter <fc George, manufacturers m 
Paisley, by John Macgaim, accountant m 
Glasgow. 

Gibbs A Co. late nurseiy and seedsmen m Invei- 
ncss; by John Vactavisli, solicitor there. 

Spence, George, draper in Edinburgh; by Alex¬ 
ander Ross, merchant there. 

Williaiiison, Janus, merchant 111 I.eitb ; by James 
Burgess, merchant, Kdinbiugh. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


births. 

1K‘J>. Feb. l'J. At Husai, m the East Indies, the 
Lady of Fiancis Nov wright, Esq. Assistant-Nir- 
gcon, Ins Majesty’s Villi regiment, a son. 

July HO. \t Coldstream, the Lady ot Captain 
A. D. M'Larcn, of tlie llerwiekslurc militia, a 


sou. , 

■_>X M rs Grant, of Viewlield, a daughter. 

"J. At licisieli-uik House, the Lady of Henry 
M. Hall, Esq. of Tipperkevln, county of Dublin, 

_ \t Ncwbyth, tho Lady Anne Baird, a dnugh- 


UT L At Millers.tain, the Lady of George BaiUie, 
Fsq. jiinioi. of Jen iswoode, a daughter. 

— At Laurence Paik, Uie lardy of Thomas 

Lenrinontli. Esq. a son. 1 , . 

— At si. element’s Wells, Mrs James Attehison, 


adniightei. . , 

‘JO’. In Duiulas-Strcct, Edinburgh, 


Mrs Ivoryi a 


son. 


July "0. Atlnvercsk House, Mrs George For¬ 
bes, a soil. 

— At Roasie, Mrs Oliphant, a son. 

Aug. 1. At Beddington, Surrey, Lady Helen 
Wcdueiburn, a son. 

— At llonaw House, Argylesliirc, Mrs Robert 
Bums of Reidston, a son. 

Ji. At Fasquc, Lady Ramsay. a daughter. 

— At V, Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Wil¬ 
son, a son. 

— At Edcuwood, Fifeshire, Mrs Campbell, a 
daughter. 

— At No. *19, Goner-Street, Bedford Square, 
London, Mrs G. G. Hill, a son. 

6. At Drummond Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Bal¬ 
four, of Elwick, a daughter. 

7. At Liverpool, the Lady of Arch. Maxwell, 
Esq. a daughter. 

— At East End, near Lymington, the Lad; of 
A. Gordon, Esq. of the Koval Engineers, a daugh¬ 
ter. 
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[Sept. 


Aug. 8. In Hamilton Place, London, the Countess 
Gower, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Abercromby of Birken- 
bog and Nctherlaw, a son. 

— At Broughton Plane, Edinburgh, Mrs Graham 
Bell, a daughter. 

f). At Mrodowbank House, Mrs Maconochie, a 
daugliter. 

JO. Mrs Grant, of Mount Cyrus, a daughter. 
lL At Salisbury Road, Newington, Edinburgh, 
Mrs*J. 11. skinner, a son. 

— At Hermitage Plaee, Leith Links, Mrs 
Mcnzies, a (laughter. 

12. In Upper Grosvennr Street, London, the 
Lad) of Sir Gore Ousley, Hart, a son and heir. 

1 i. At Cnustcr, the J.ady ol Thomas Gilford, 
Esq. a daughter. 

17. AtTerregles House, Mrs Alex. Gordon, a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Anderson, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, 
a son. 

20. At Novar Hou. «, the Lady of Uugh Rose, 
Esq. a son. 

■ MARRIAGES. 

182a. June 20. At George Town, TJemcrara, 
John Murray Maegusty, Esq. to M.ulelma, fourth 
•laughter of William Gordon. Exp of Abcrdour, 
July At I Iovvtli < hurell, Major diaries George 
Gray, of the ntlu brigade, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Licut.-Coloiiel (aogan of Sea field, county of 
])u him. 

1.1. At Mountgcrald, Hoss-slnre, Archibald Diek, 
Esq. Windsor Castle, Jamaica, and a member of 
the llonouiahle House of Assembly of that island, 
to Isabella, third daughter of the late Colui Mac¬ 
kenzie, Esq. "of Mountgerald. 

Ik. At the house of Ins Excellency the British 
Ambassador, Pans, the Rev. VV. H. Bury, B. D. 
fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and graduate 
ot the L'niversity of Pans, to Mary Anne, daugh¬ 
ter ol the lato John Maclean, Esq. and widow of 
the late A. MackenzieGrieves of Glenure, Esq, 

Pi. At Arrcton, Isle of \\ ight, George Cornelius 
.stigant, Esq. atloimy, Poit-eil, Hants, to Eliza 
A\ alt, daughtei ot the late John Watt, Esq. of 
Edinburgh. 

21. At Seven Oaks, Kent, Colin Arrot Brown¬ 
ing, Ewj. M. D. to Eliza, eldest daughtei of Sa¬ 
muil Green, Esq. of Seven Oaks. 

22. At the house of his t xeclleney the British 
Ambassador, at Brussels, the Rev. E. Jenkins, 
U.A. of Tnmty < ollegc, Cambridge, to Eliza, el¬ 
dest daughter of John Jay, Esq. lormerly of Lix- 
mount, near Edinburgh. 

2d. At Abbey hex Church, in the Queen’s Coun¬ 
ty, Lord Chiton, eldest son of the Earl of Darn- 
ley , to Emma Jane, third daughter of Sir Henry 
Parnell, Bart and niece of the Earl of Portarling- 
ton, 

— At Bcllei lie, the Rev. William Gillespie, mi¬ 
nister of Kells, to Charlotte, third daughter ot the 
Utc George Hoggan, Esq. of Waterside. 

29. At St George's ( nureh, Hanover Square, 
London, Alexander Ilolx’rt Stewart, Esq. M. P. 
for the county of Londonderry, eldest son of Alex¬ 
ander Stewart, of Ards, in the county of Donegal, 
Esq. to Lady Caroline Ann Pratt, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the Marquis and Marchioness ( amden. 

— At Winds*.r, tip- Rev. John Moultrie, rector 
of Rugby, to Harriet Margaret, eldest daughter 
ot Drf'ergusson, Inspector of Hospitals. 

,71. At Brechin, I), p. Black, Exp write" tlieie, 
to Eli/a.)( ail, only daugliter of the late Mr Ri¬ 
chard Milhurn, merchant, London. 

Aug. 1. At the parish Church of Mary lc bone, 
London, Hugh Maclean, Esq. younger of Coll, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of Win. Robcitson, Esq. 

— At Perth, Major Todd of Castle Bank, to 

Miss Marjory Bissct, eldest daughter of Mrs Ihsset 
of Marshall Place- / 

2. George Kinnear, Esq. of Gowcr-btroet, Ion-' 
don, to Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr Barclay of 
Lcicc-tcr Square. 

— At No. I. Dundas-Street, Edinburgh, the 
Rev. George Smith, minister of the second charge, 
Kiiinarnrx-k, to Jane, ohly daughter of the late 
David Ilogarth, Esq. of Hilton, Berwickshire. 

— At Portobello, Alexander Blackic, Esq. ban- 
ker m Aberdeen, to Mrs Margaret Paterson, 
daughu r of James Miller, Esq. merchant in Glav 

ow, and grand daughter of the late James Watt, 
isq. of Birmingham. 


Aug. 2. At Strathairly House, Fifeshire, David 
Blackie, Esq. W. M. to Maigaret, only daughter of 
David Briggs, Esq. of Strathairly. 

.7. At Gibraltar, John Sandeman, Esq. (of the 
house of Hadwiii, .Sundeman, and Cowell) to Chat- 
lotte Sophia, eldest daughter of Lewis Sm.de Tuc¬ 
ker, Esq. Collector of his Majesty’s revenues in 
that garrison. 

A. At Glasgow, Humphry Ewing Crum, Esq. to 
Helen, daughter of the Rev. Dr Dick. • 

— At Newton, Thomas Aliereromhy Dull, Esq. 
advocate, youngest son ol It. W. Dud', Esq. of 
I'etteresso, to Mary, only d.iughtir ot the late 
Alex- Guidon, Esq. of Newton. 

8. \t Dingwall, Captain Thomas Muiun, half 
pay 12d regiment, to Miss Alcxundinia M’Kciizie. 
daughter of the late Kenneth M'Kclizie, Esq. 
Dingwall. 

!). At st. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, John Renme, Esq. of Linton House, East 
Lothian, eldest son of George Rennie, Esq. of 
Pliantnssie, to Sarah Elizabeth Amelia, daughter 
of Edward Hall Campbell, Esq. ot Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

— At Leith, Mr John Saunders, merchant, Lon¬ 
don, to Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr James 
Miller, merchant, Leith. 

— At the parish Church of Mary-lc-bone, by the 
Rev. George M. Mu-grave, A. M. William Sand- 
ford, Esq.oft luNsinglon Lodge, to Agnes, third 
daughtei of John Ewart, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

l.>. At the house of the Duke of Clarence, in 
Charles-Sti’cet, Berkeley Square, London, Miss 
Eit/.clarenrc, to Mr Sidney, of the life guards. 

1.7. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Loftdori, Jas. 
Bradshaw, Esq. to Miss M. Tree, late ot the 
Theatre Royal Covent-Gaidcn. 

Hi. At (ireat Baddow, Alexander Finlay, Esq. 
(.'astlemams, Lanarkshire, to Miss Liny Ann 
Jones, onlv child of James Jobes, Esq. of fireat 
Baddow, Essex, and of Twickenham Park, Ja¬ 
maica. 

— At St, Cuthbcrl’s Church, Wells, Somerset, 
the Revs John Saudford, of Hahol College, ox - 
Jord, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late llieliaid 
Jenkins Poole, Exp of Sheibonie, Dorset. 

17. At Uorrodalc, Cohn Chisholm, Esq. solici¬ 
tor in Inverness, to Margaret, third daughter of 
John M’Donaid, Esq. of tlk naladale. 

— At St. George’s, Blooinshiiiy. London. IVm, 
Gordon, E-q. W. s. and i Idest soil of David Gor¬ 
don, E-q. of that cits, to Agnes Marian, third 
daughter ot John llyslop, Esq. of Upper Bedford 
Place, Russell Squaic, 

18. AtCairndiimes, East Lothian, Mr William 
Yule Gibson, mcieh.mt, Leith, to Catharine, only 
daughter of the late Mr Peter Sherrill’. 

— At the New Chinch, st. l’uncras, London, 
John, oldest soli of Lord John Tovviishend, of 
Balls P.nk, Hertfordshire, to Elizabeth Jane, el¬ 
dest daughter of Lord Grange Stuart. 

19. At St. Peter’s Church, Dm cluster, Walter 
•Tollie, Esq. W. S. to Hannah Lyeetfe, eldest 
daughter of the late [.init.-Ccner.d Avaine of 
Hugely, in the county of Stafford. 

2(1. At Ailerum House, the Rev. Gilbert Elliot, 
son of the )light,(lon. Hugh Elliot, to Wilhiirnina, 
youngest daughter of the late Pat. Brydonc, Esq. 

22. At Ellnigham, county of Northumberland, 
James Morrixirt, Esq. junior, of Millbank, Alloa, 
to Jane Anne, only daughter of the late James 
Maidinent, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Gillies, Esq. advo¬ 
cate, to Elizabeth Harvic, only daughter of the 
late James Brown, Esq. of Craigow. 

— At Edinburgh, James Audi i son, Exp Casluir 
to the .Scottish Union Insurance Company, to Ann, 
only daughter of Mr Ccoige Bruce, James’s Com t. 

— At Gloucester Place, the Rev. John Cnkci, 

rector of Radcliflc, Buckinghamshire, to (’harlolte 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the late Major-Ge¬ 
neral llewar. , 

21. At Craigie House, tlip Rev. William Currie 
of Broughton Hull, Ghestine, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Richard Campbell, Esq. ol Craigie. 

’ 2.1. At Glasgow, Wm. Maeturk, Esq. M.D. of 
Dradford, Yorkshire, to Mi»* Catharine Ruther¬ 
ford, only (laughter of the (ate Dr Jolin Ruther¬ 
ford of Craigow, Kinross-shire. 

Lately. At Glasgow, at the house of her uncle, 
John Kirkland, Exp West George sirect, Mi Ho¬ 
bart Monro, merchant m Lisbon, to Miss Maria 
Mackenzie. 
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DEATHS 

lS'-'l. Oct. .'I. In camp, ,it (Jh.vrivalt, south of 
the Nerbuddnti, Captain I*. 11. Pevvaal, fihtli regi¬ 
ment native infantry, commanding a detachment 
from that corns in punuiit of the freebooter Slunk 
Dallnh. 

18ii). Feb. 19. At Bombay, J.icutenant Archibald 
David Gr.rinc, 3d native cavahy, aged - 2. young¬ 
est »bn of the late John Gianne, Esq. of Eskbarik. 

April I. At Mexico, Mary Hewitt, wife ot Mr 
David Dick. j 

May 23. At Kingston, Jamaica, Mr William 
Welsh, youngest son of the late William Welsh, 
Esq. of Mossleniiail. 

June 21. U sea, on Ins passage to Italy, Allan 
l'owlds. Esq. of bkermeland. 

'll. At Ucnconlen, Mrs t’hnstma Nieolson, wife 
of William Scott, Esq. of Penang. 

28. At Ilarrowgute, lacutenant Alex. Graham, 
of the 17 th regiment of foot, second son o< I.ieu- 
tenant-Geueral Graham Stirling of Duehray anil 
Auehyle. 

July 7- At Madeira, Ilobert Voung, Esq. mer- 
elimit hi Glasgow. 

11. At his residence on Staton Island, D. G. 
Toinknis, Esq. late Vice-President of the United 

Stales. 

18. At Downpatrick, Ireland, Mr John Rae¬ 
burn, aiclutect and clink of works there. 

if 1 - AFDaflmill, ill lt#n,iri.,!i of <'olcssie, Eliza¬ 
beth Jam pinny, m the ltlkt year of her age. She 
was lxim in the parish of Abdie, and had lesided 
the greater part of hen lifetime in the parishes of 
('olcssie and Mommail. she is said to have re¬ 
tained the use of her faculties, in a great measure, 
till within a very short period of hei death. 

if 1- At I oiidou. Sir Alexander Grant, Baronet. 
~2 ">• At Dalswinton, Dumfrics-shirr, the Lady of 
the ltight lion. Lord Erskinc. 

— At Brighton, in the 90th year of her age, 
Mary Stewart, eldest daughter of Wm. Stewart, 
Esq. ol sioan-Stjeet, London, lormerly of Inver- 
keitlung. 

— At, Ucith. attei a short illness, Mr John Darr, 
writer. 

— At Dalswinton, near Dumfries, Mrs Erskine, 
of Man. 

— At Aberdeen, in the (kith year of his age, 
James stcw.ut, E-q. B. N. lute of Uurrack, the 
1 ist of the surviving sons of John Stewait, Esq. 
formerly Professor of Mathematics, Mariseh.il 
College, Aberdeen. 

20. At Hath, Lady Leslie, widow of Sir Edward 
Leslie, ol r.irbeit, Hart. 

'll. \L (trove House, John Bonar, Esq. 

— At Lmktown of Kirk.ildy, Mr Alex. Shaw, 
late Supers isor ot Excise. 

— At btewarlon, Mr Aiuhew Wylie, surgeon. 

28. James Taylor, Esq. of ElliesJand, Dumfries¬ 
shire, brothel of llic late John Taylor, Esq. of 
Liverpool. 

— At Hutton Hank, Hamilton, Mrs Ann Hut¬ 
ton, icliet nt John Bryson, Esq. of • hciiff-faulds, 
late Sheriff Mibstitutc in Lanarkshire. 

— At the Hurn, John Shand of Arnhall, Esq. 
aged sixty-six. This gentleman, in early life, in 
consequence of his want ot experience, when he 
succeeded to his father amt commenced business 
as a wino-merohant, was involved in difficulties, 
which ledlmnto leave the country abruptly and 
go to Jamaica, where he entered bn a new line, 
unfriended, and without a shilling in his pocket. 
Stimulated to exert the powers of a mind naturally 
stiong, by the pride of principle and a feeling of 
ingenuous shame, he tusked himself to the;most 
severe application, in the acquisition of general as 
well as of professional knowledge, unit, being sober 
and temperate in his habits, of strict integrity, and 
of a very independent spirit, he laid, gradually and 
imperceptibly, a sure foundation for that distinc¬ 
tion to which he afterwards nlt.uned in the island. 
During many years and in the most t, ying times, 
when the opinions of men were unsettled, and life 
and property endangered in the colonies, by the 
phrenzy of the French revolution, he conducted 
the business of the Assembly of Jamaica with a 
temperate firmness, and, by a union of enlighten¬ 
ed and comprehensive views in his public measures, 
with complete dismteiestedncss in his private con¬ 
duct, he created confidence, even among those who 
were politically opposed to him, and was regarded 
as a benefactoi by all parties, to an extent that will 
not soon be forgotten m that corner of the world. 
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Having acquired a competent fortune, he return¬ 
ed again to Ills native country, after an absence of 
thirty-tluee years, and one ot his first acts was to 
insert an advertisement m the newspapers, destr- 
mg all who had suffered by him pi ins early life, 
to give in their claims against him, which” Aero 
paid, principal and interest, without deduction, as 
soon as they were presented; and so extremely 
anxious was he that every person should receive 
compensation in full, that lie was at twins, by cor¬ 
respondence and agency, to trace and find tmyhc 
heirs and repicsentatives of all the foreign luHfcea 
with which he had had dealings, the very names 
of » hose partners would nev cr have been heard of 
again, after the convulsions that had taken place 
in Europe, but for his own information and ex¬ 
ertions. Having disposed ot a )aut of his fortune 
in tins way much to lus own satisfaction, with ano¬ 
ther part he purchased the estates of Arnhall and 
the Burn, in Kincardineshire, on which, during the 
remainder ot his life, he continued generally to 
reside. In embellishing and still more highly or¬ 
namenting- the Jieauuf ul place of the Burn, he had 
full exercise for his cultivated taste; and of im-- 
prov ing the lands of Arnhall, he found an employ¬ 
ment equally suitable to his active mind. By con¬ 
verting extensive tracts of barren ami useless 
mosses, the sight of which was offensive to the eye, 

, and the vapours arising from tjierri injurious to 
tlie health, into pasture grass and regular arable 
fields, by judicious diainage. These extensive 
operations, carried on during a succession of years, 
attended employment and bread to a number of 
the industrious and labouring ’poor in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, which to him was a higher source of 
gratification than even the increased value of his 
propei ty, from the money thus beneficially ex¬ 
pended. Such was Ins pubbe conduct, in which 
only the public ean take an interest, as an exam¬ 
ple deserving of mutation. The kind affections 
of his heart, and the social virtues that endeared 
him to his private friends and acquaintances, arc 
best recorded in their memories, and will not be 
forgotten, till they shall be as he now is. 

July 2!). At her sou’s house. Manor Place, Coates 
Ctascent, Edinburgh, aged tin, Mrs Catherine Ha¬ 
milton, relict of Daniel llamsay of Falla, for many, 
years a merchant m this city. 

— At her house in llowe-Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Christian Armstrong, relict of Robert Boyd, 
Esq. of Drum. 

— At Port Glasgow, Richard Brown, Esq. 

30. At Newton Mau.se, the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
minister of the parish ol Newton. 

— At Saltcoats, George Cuinungliame, Esq. of 
Langmuir. 

— At Renton, near Dumbarton. Mr John Cor- 
rie, accountant, Glasgow. * 

— At Cowes, the Bight Hon. the Earl Craven, 
the Lord Lieutenantor the county of Berks, Re¬ 
corder of Coventry, and a Lieutenant-General in 
the army, in the 55th year of his age- His Lord- 
ship married, 12th December 1807, Miss Urunton 
of Covent Garden Theatre, and has left issue Vi*, 
count Ulflngton (Wow Earl (haven,) another son, 
and a daughter; the latter born 26th June 1815. 

31. At her house here. Dame Elizabeth Grahnth, 
relict of the late Sir RohL Dalyell, Bart, of Blnns. 

Aug. 1. At Albany-Strcct, North Leith, Mrs 
Wright, widow of the late Colonel Robert VVright 
of the royal artillery. 

— At Knole Park, of apoplexy, her Grace lire 
Duchess of Dorset. 

— Atfflimanean, aged 86, Andrew Small, Esq. 
of Dimanean. 

— At Eastertvre, Robert Mackglashan, Esq. of 
Eastertyre, W. S. 

— At Canterbury, Lieut,-General Disborough, 
of the .Royal Marines. 

2. At St Germains, David Anderson, Esq, of 
St. Germains, aged 75. 

— At Thurso, Mr William M‘Lean, merchant 
there, aged 86. 

3. At Anlgowan, Sir Micluel Shaw Stewart, 
Barohet, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Ren¬ 
frew. 

— At his residence Nortl vide, Clapham Com¬ 
mon, Thomas Newton, Esq. of Warwick Square, 
London. He was many years agent to the pro¬ 
vincial press, and a man highly respected by a 
numerous circle of friends, by whom hh lass will 
long be severely felt and deeply lamented. 

— At AlehouschiH, James Rod, Esq. aged 82. 
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Aug. ". At Forres, aged 48 years, George M'l 11 - 
tosh, Esq. merchant, oue of the Magistrates of 
that burgh. 

— At 10, St Anthony^ Place, Mr John Stirling, 
writer. 

4. At Leith, Mrs Thomson, relict of Mr James 
Thomson, builder. 

5. At his house, Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 
Andrew Uonar, Esq. of Kimmcrghnm, banker, m 
tho 78th year of hw age. 

% At her house, MOne's Court, Edinburgh, Miss 
Ann Hepburn. 

6. At Andorston, aged 52 years Mr John Dun¬ 
can, inventor of the patent tambouring machinery. 

— At Montpelier, Bumtsfield Links, Hugh 
Nimmo, Esq. 

— At Dundee, Mr George Baxter, merchant, 
aged 79 years. He has left five children, 35 
grandchildren, 16 greatgrandchildren, 25 nephews 
and nieces, 100 grand ditto, 61 gicat ditto. 

— The Rev. Heny Muschct, mimster-of the 
gospel at Shcttleston. 

— At St. Alban’s Bank, near Hampton Court, 
in the 78th year of her age, Mrs Halifax, widow 
of Samuel, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

’ — At his house, G, Charlotte Square, Mr Charles 
Oman. 

8. At Ramsgate, Sir John Sutton, K.C.B. Ad¬ 
miral of the White. ‘ 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Campbell, wi¬ 
dow of Mathew Campbell, Esq. Wigton. 

— At No. 2, Frederiek-Street, Edinburgh, Miss 
Agnes Melliss, daughter of the deceased Patrick 
NIelliss, late fleshcr in Edinburgh. 

0. At Raeburn Place, Stockbndge, -Edinburgh, 
llobeit Monson, Esq. areiutcit. 

10. At his house in Thurso, Capt. James Hen¬ 
derson, of the Ross, Ac. militia. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Jean Govane, of Park of 
Drumquhassie, aged 79. 

11. At her hou,c, ni lrunc, Mrs Barbara Ban- 
natyne, widow of the Uev. Dr James Steven, late 
minister of Kilwinning. 

— -At Mile End, Glasgow, Mr Allan Clark, 
writer, Paisley. 

1.5. M Barnhill, Durnba; tonshire, Miss Margo- 
avet Olmhant; eldest ddttgfTter*Ylf the late llev. 
James Oliphant, minister, Dumbarton. 

— At Cramhaws, Berwickshire, Mr John Ber¬ 
tram, fanner there, in Ins70th year. 

— At Barnhill, Perthshire, Mr David Rintuul, 
late writer in Edinburgh. 

14, At PiershiU Barracks, Samuel Scott, Esq. 
surgeon to the Carabineers. 

. — At Roxburgh Place, Edinburgh, Capt- Wil¬ 
liam Black, of the 22d regiment of native infantry, 
late Assistant Quarterma-tcr-Goi ici ul, and Secre¬ 
tary to the military fund at Bombay. 

— At West Maitland-Street, Mrs Mary Camp¬ 
bell, wife of LieutcnautJobn Edington. 

, 18. At Gilslaud, John Newall, Esq. of the Hon. 
■East India Company’s service, son of the late 
John Newall, Esq. of Batskeoeh and Earlstoun. 
lie was much esteemed by all who knew him, and 
his death is sincerely and deeply lamented. 

. — At his home, Ra-go-Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
■George Min to, builder, aged 40 years, much re¬ 
gretted. 

17. At Ayr, at the advanced age of 84 years, 
Serjeant John Holland, out pensioner of Cnelsca 
Hospital, who served m the 7th or (queen’s own 
dragoons, m Germany; and, in the reign of George 
11. was engaged in the liattlc of Mmdcn. His fa¬ 
ther was kilkd m the' battle of Falkirk, fighting 
against Prince Charles. 

18. At 116, PrinceVStrcet, Edinburgh, Catha¬ 
rine Dutehfleld, relict of the late Dr Chapman; 
alto, on the 14th, her grandson, Robert, Infant son 
of the late Rev. James Simpson. 

19. At Elbcstown, Mrs Tulloch, religt of the 
late Thofhas Tulloch, Esq. of Elliestown, 

20. At Mayfield, near Lochmabcn, Mrs Marion 
1 tenderson, daughter of the late Robert Hender¬ 
son. Esq. of Cleugh Heads, and wife of Captain 
James Broun, of Mayfield. 

— At Edinburgh, the Itightllon. John Francis 
Earl of Mar. 

— In Portland Place, London, Admiral Lord 
Ua>ls lock, G.C.B. aged 72. 


Aug. 21, At Edinburgh, Miss Mackenzie, of Ap- 
plceioss. 

22. \t the house of Ids brother, Lord Hutehui- 
son, Bulstrodc-Street, Manchester Square, Lon¬ 
don, the Karl of Donoughmnre, a Peer of Great 
Britain, one of the original Representative Peers 
for Ireland, a Privy Councillor, Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer ot his Majesty’s Court of Exche¬ 
quer m Ireland, General m the army, Governor 

S fthe county of Tipperary, Ate. Never having 
ten married, his titles and estates devolve upon 
his next brother. Lord Hutchinson, K.G.C.B. iVc. 

23. At Nottmg Hill, Charles, eldest son of Wil¬ 
liam Robot t Keith Douglas, Esq. M. 1*. aged two 
years and ten months. 

— In Edinburgh, Jane Montague, the eldest 
daughter of John Oockbuin, Esq. 

— At Loudon, Lady Elphmstouc, widow of 
"John, thirteenth Lord Elphinstone, and mother 
of the present Lord. 

26’. At Duddingston House, Miss Charlotte 
Giant, daughter of the late William Grant, Esq. 
of Congalton. 

27. At Mountainhall, AVilbain Brand, Esq. of 
Mouutaiiihall, aged 1U0 yeais. 

— At his house, Broughton Place, Edinburgh, 
after a long and painful illness, Alex. Manners, 
Esq. bookseller. 

— At Loanhoad, near kfljnburgli, Janet M'Lcod, 
spouse of Mr James Ironside, wood-merehant, 
Edinburgh. 

29. At Craielue, in the i>arish of Paiton, Mr 
Robert Uemiister, aged Uo yeais. 

Lately. At Perth, a veteran named Robert 
Menzies.—-In 1758, when only sixteen years of age, 
inhsted m the seventy-sixth regiment. He first 
faced an enemy’s fire at the siege of Brlleisle, 
where he was wounded m the leg; and lie was 
also present at the capture of the islands of Mar¬ 
tinique, Dominica, fet. Lucia, and 8L Vincent’s, 
from the French; and at the taking of the island 
of Cuba and the city of Havaiinali from the Spa¬ 
niards. He was discharged In 1761. in eonse- 
quenec of the jK*aee; but next year he joined the 
seventy-first regiment, wlueli was soon after sent 
to America. Menzies wu‘ at the battles of Long 
Island and White Plains, besides some other se¬ 
vere skirmishes. In 1777 he was at tho battle of 
Brandywine; and in the subsequent year at the 
siege ot Savannah, in Georgia, in 1779 he fought 
at Prim’s Creek ; and he next formed one of the 
army which was besieged at savannah by the 
Americans and French undri Count D’Estaign, 
where he was wounded, in the shoulder. In short, 
it would seem from the memoir before us, that 
tins hardy man shared in nearly all the worst 
hardships of that bloody war; for we find him 
next at the battle of Camden, next at Unit of 
Cowpen, and then at the eng.igement of Guild¬ 
ford Court. He formed one of the army under 
the Marquis Cornwallis, when that commando 
was forced tojmrremler to the patriot forces under 
Washington and Roc1uuiiIk .hi, Whui the priso¬ 
ners vverejseiit home, Menaes—who, m the course 
of his services, hail reached the i ank of Quarter- 
mnster-Serjcnnt—was discharged with a pension 
of one shilling per day; which those at the head 
of the allairs of our army refused to augment, be¬ 
cause he could not produce his first discharge, 
which was buried with a relation to whom lie had 
entrusted it, and who was killed at thu,fatal land¬ 
ing on the shores at Boston. Menzies luid two 
sons, who were both killed in battle. He has left 
a widow nearly seventy years of age, very desti¬ 
tute. His remains were followed to the giave, 
among others, by four voteians who shaied nearly 
all ins fortunes while m the Fraser Highlanders. 

— At Hampstead, Middlesex, jn great distress, 
Mrs Young, formerly Miss Biggs, mid a leading 
actress of Drury Lime theatre. 

— Suddenly, at Cheltenham, Charles Townsend 
Wilson, Esq. Captain of the 15th foot, nephew of 
Henry Duke of Buceleuch and Qurtmberry. 

— AtRyde, Isle ot Wight, Serjeant Lens, an 
eminent barrister at the English bar. 

— The Rev. James Scott, minister of Benholm, 
in his C7th year. 

— At Bothwcli Mount Cottage, Captaiu Lewis 
Campbell, R. N, 


J. Kuthvcit i St Son, Ppntcrs, Edinburgh. 
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HIGH WATER AT LEITH. 


Days. Morn. Even. 

Nov. 1825. H. M. h. H. 
Tu. 1 5 2 ' 5 26 

W. 2 ' 5 52 6 22 

Th. 3 6 54 7 30 

Fr. 4 8 7 8 43 

Sa. 5 9 23 9 58 

Su. 6 10 32 l1 3 

M. 7 II 31 li 59 

Tu. 8 — — 0 27 

W. 9 0 53 l 18 

Th. 10 1 43 2 0 

Fr. II 2 30 2 58 

Sa. 12 3 15 3 37 

Su. 13 3 59 4 22 

M. 14 4 43 5 7 

Tu. 15 5 , 28 5 51 


Days. Morn. Even. 

Nov. 1825. H. M. H. M. 

W. 16 0 14 5 51 

Th. 17 7 6 6 40 

Fr. 18 8 9 7 37 

Sa. 19 9 16 8 41 

Su. 20 10 19 9 49 

M. 21 11 16 10 49 

Tu. 22 — — 11 41 

W. 23 0 24 0 2 

Th. 24 1 5 0 45 

Fr. 25 I 41 l 23 

Sa. 26 2 4 18 1 59 

Su. 27 2 55 2 36 

M. 28 3 32 3 13 

Tu. 29 4 14 4 34 

W. 30 4 56 5 18 


MOON’S PHASES. j 

Alcan Time. I TERMS, &c. 

». m. it. Nov 

East'Quart.._Th. 3. 52 past 5 aftein. 5, Gunpowder Plot, 1605. 

New Moon,..Th. 10. 44 — 8 morn. 11. Martinmas. 

First Quart.„Th. 17. 3 — 11 morn. 12. Court of Session sitv. 

Full Moon,..,Fr. 25. 46 — 3 afterri. 30. St. Andrew. 


$ot* to Corre9jJontr*nt*. 


The story of Day, and Sketches from Nature, probably in our next. 

We are really concerned for the upper stories of some of our Correspon¬ 
dents, when we see the quantities of sentimental nonsense in verse which 
they have been at the trouble of manufacturing. Let them, male or female, 
try to put half a dozen of their stanzas into one, and it is then possible that 
that one may be fit for the printer. 

- We approve highly of the admirable letter on Church Patronage sent to 
us by an unknown Correspondent, but we are unable lor the present to take 
farther notice of it. 

Some notice will betaken in our next of the Protestant Reformation, and of 
various other minor pieces which we hare not hitherto been able to overtake. 

Our wish is rather to allay than to exasperate the odium Theologicum. 
The critique on Hill's Lectures will therefore be returned to its Author. 


Printed ly J. Hnthven Son. 
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EVIDENCE OF Mtt M CULI.OCII BEFORE THE SEEF.CT COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, ON THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

• (Continued from, page 318 .) . . 


In our last Number we presented 
our readers with the whole of the 
first day's evidence by Mr M'Cul¬ 
loch, on the state of Ireland. We 
now proceed to extract in detail 
the whole of the Second day’s ex¬ 
amination. 11 is considerably short¬ 
er than that of the preceding day, 
and refers chiefly to the effects of 
emigration, and to the law of land¬ 
lord and tenant in Ireland. Apart 
from the degrading influence which 
the exclusion of Catholics from places 
of power and trust has on the vast 
majority of the Irish people, we can 
seC no cause so necessarily and ra¬ 
pidly productive of misery among 
them, as the permission now given, 
by law to every tenant to divide and* 
subdivide his possession at will a- 
mong his children, or other favour¬ 
ites. The contrast which exists be¬ 
tween the law and practice of Scot¬ 
land, and the prevailing usages in 
Ireland, in reference to this subject, 
is very distinctly brought out in the 
evidence at the close of this second 
day’s examination. As we Jiave,al¬ 
ready slated, Government have,‘with 
the most commendable anxiety for 
the welfare of Ireland, and without 
delay, instructed their Solicitors to 
prepare a Bill to assimilate the law 
of Ireland as nearly as possible to 
that of Scotland, on the relation be 

VOL. XVII. 


tween landlord and tenant; and this, 
we are convinced, will be one of the 
most important legislative boons ever 
conferred on that ill-fated country. 
Never will capital be attracted to 
agricultural industry,—never can ca¬ 
pital be accumulated by agricultural 
enterprises in Ireland, until au effec¬ 
tual check shall he put to the wretch¬ 
ed system of splitting land into mi¬ 
nute possessions. 

Mr M'Culloch, it appears, was 
examined at considerable length by 
some of the Members on the sub-, 
ject of emigration, k Would seem 
from the* course of the questions, 
that they wished if possible, to draw, 
from him some sort of approval of 
the grant of £.30,000 made by last 
Parliament, to carry out a miserable 
handful of Irish to Canada. But 
we think Mr M'Culloch has shewn 
the utter futility of any scheme of 
emigration from Ireland, unless strict 
provision is made that the place of 
the emigrants shall not be filled with 
an equally miserable population. But 
we snail not detain our readers far¬ 
ther than to state, that, since the last 
Number of our Journal was publish¬ 
ed, the opinions of Mr M'Culloch 
respecting absenteeism have been at¬ 
tacked with almost savage violence 
by the whole, cry of Irish Newspa¬ 
pers, and to some extent also by 
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tlie Morning Chronicle. The pitiful 
tirades of the Irish writers are just 
as usual with writers and speakers of 
that country, whenever they attempt 
ta write or speak in an argumenta¬ 
tive style. In fact, their lucubra¬ 
tions are sadly superficial, and very 
often degenerate into what may be 
properly enough called “ unsophisti¬ 
cated blarney." A want of sufficient¬ 
ly comprehensive and distinct views 
of the principles of commerce seems 
chiefly to mark the arguments of the 
writer in the Morning Chronicle—a 
Journal which is, in general, distin¬ 
guished for the intelligence arid care 
with which it discusses subjects of 
this nature. To exhibit the leading 
. features of this controversy, we deent 
it only justice to both parties to sub¬ 
join to this evidence two or three 
extracts from the Journals in which 
the dispute was maintained, and 
which seem to comprise the essential 
points of the arguments on both 
sides, and, indeed, in a great measure 
to exhaust the subject. In the mean¬ 
time, we proceed with the evidence. 

9th June 1825. 

John Ramsay M l Ciifloch , Esq. again 
called hi, and further examined. 

Are you of opinion, from what you 
know of ihc circumstances'of the Homan 
Catholic and Protestant population of Ire¬ 
land, that the Protestant population has 
a tendency to increase as fast as the Ho¬ 
man Catholic imputation ?—No; I should 
think not; 1 should think that the Pro- 
testant population, being better educated, 
and consequently, it may be presumed, 
being more influenced by motives of pru- 
dencc and forethought, would increase ra¬ 
ther slower than the Roman Catholic po¬ 
pulation. 

That the principle of moral restraint 
would have more influence in checking 
the progress of the Protestant than that of 
the Homan Catholic population ?—Yes; 

I think so, under the present circumstan¬ 
ces of the Roman Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant population. ' 

Are you of opinion, that the causes 
which you believe to have produced the 
present superabundant population of Ire¬ 
land are still in operation ?—I am not 
aware that the operation of any of them 
has ceased; I conceive than to be all in 
operation at this moment. 

Under that circumstance, and the other 
\ '^circumstances that bear upon the case, 

_ what in your opinion is thimprobable pe¬ 


riod in which the existing population of 
Ireland will double ?—U nlcss some change 
takes place in the condition of the people 
with respect to their means of subsistence, 
or some artificial obstacle be oppostd to 
lessen the present facilities of obtaining 
land, I do not see any cause in operation 
why they should not double in the next 
thii ty-three years, as they have done in 
the last. 

Looking to the facts of the ense hear¬ 
ing on the condition of the people of Ire¬ 
land, and seeing that the evil consists in 
the rate of wages being too low, and that 
the remedy of the evil is the trebling of 
that rate, so that two millions of labour¬ 
ers, according to your calculation j ester- 
day, may be able to earn twelvepencc a- 
day ; what is your opinion of the proba¬ 
ble effect of bounties on the exportation 
of coarse linens, as likely or not to con¬ 
tribute to produce this remedy ?—I should 
think, that if. the bounty is to lie derived 
from a tax laiil on Ireland alone, it could 
not produce tbe sJightcst effect; that to 
whatever extent it^pight create employ¬ 
ment in one branch, it «ould diminish it 
in another; and I should conceive, that 
the bounty, even if it were raised in Eng¬ 
land, would have no considerable effect; 
and if it had any effect, whenever it was 
withdrawn, it would be injurious to the 
people of Ireland ; it would bring a great¬ 
er population into the market while it 
existed, and if not kept up for ever, when 
once repealed, the population would be in 
a worse situation than they would have 
been in without it. 

Could such a bounty contribute in any 
considerable degree to afford employment 
to the people ?—No, I do not see that it 
could, unless it were made exceedingly 
high, so as to be a heavy tax on the peo¬ 
ple of England. • 

Being a bounty on exportation, hmv 
would that tell at all in increasing the dc- 
jnand for labour P——If there were a cer¬ 
tain bounty given on the exportation of 
linen from Ireland, for example, that 
would raise the rate of profit of the linen 
manufacturers, and attract capital to their 
business; but whatever capital might 
thus be attracted to the linen manufac¬ 
ture, would all lie invested in it on the 
faith of this bounty continuing; and the . 
chances are, that the moment that boun¬ 
ty was withdrawn the capital would be 
useless, t 

Would not the effect of the bounty be 
to diminish the price of linen when sent 
into the foreign market, and thereby to 
diminish the profit calculated on ?—It 
might or it might not diminish she price in 
the foreign market; it might fit an article 
for a foreign market, that could not other- • 
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wise be sent to it, by enabling it to be 
sold below its cost of production, but that 
would be its whole effect. 

1 fa merchant exporter receiver! a boun¬ 
ty of twopence a yurd, would he not be 
able to sell that linen for less by twopence 
a yard than he otherwise would in com¬ 
petition with foreign linen; and w'ould 
not the clfect of the bounty be, supposing 
the cost of production in Ireland the same 
us in a foreign country, to give an advan¬ 
tage to the foreign purchaser, and no ad¬ 
vantage to the Irish manufacturer ?—He 
might not be able to sell at all in compe¬ 
tition with foreigners, even with this boun¬ 
ty ; but the bounty would enable him to 
sell for twopence a yard less than if it 
were withdrawn. 

Do you think that giving premiums 
for the encouragement of growing flax, 
and bounties for extending the linen ma¬ 
nufacture in Ireland, w’ould in any re¬ 
spect much tend to produce the effect of 
a higher general rate of wages ?—No ; I 
think that giving tenuities on the raising 
of flax, or on tlrtfllbMi manufacture, or 
any aitilicial mesSpRf of that sort, will 
produce in the end evil in Ireland, for the 
withdrawal of an additional stimulus is 
sure to occasion injury, and it is hardly 
conceivable it could have any considerable 
cllect in the meantime. 

Have you ever looked at the state of 
the progress of the linen manufacture in 
the north of Ireland, and have you not 
found, if you have examined into it, that 
there have been several branches of the 
manufacture that originally were of very 
little moment, but encouraged by pre¬ 
miums and bounties, have now risen in¬ 
to that state that they can stand with¬ 
out premium or bounty ?—I would not 
say that it is impossible to find out a case 
of an advantageous manufacture being in¬ 
troduced by the aid of a bounty, but I 
am not aware whether the introduction of 
tl)c linen manufacture into the north of 
Ireland lias been advantageous to that 
country. 

Do you conceive the manufacture of 
fine linen is of no benefit to the country ? 
—If it can stand fairly in conmetition 
with that of foreigners, without potect- 
ing-duties of any sort, it may be of ad- - 
vantage to the country, but not other¬ 
wise. 

Do you ^apprehend that, if the linen 
manufacture had not been introduced Into 
the north of Ireland, the population of 
the north of Ireland could have beery em¬ 
ployed with the same advantage to the 
public as they aro at this moment ?—Per¬ 
haps there might have been ft less popu¬ 
lation in the north of Ireland; hut I do 
not know that there is any thing in the 


introduction of the linen manufacture that, 
has jmproved the condition of the popu¬ 
lation ; it might have been smaller in 
amount without the linen manufacture, 
hut it docs not follow that its introduc¬ 
tion has improved the condition of the in¬ 
habitants, though it may have multiplied 
their numbers. • 

Referring again to the (hetsof the case, 
are you of opinion that joint-stock cohi- 
panies, for working mines, for building 
mills, for growing silk, for growing flax, 
and other purposes of this kind, can con¬ 
tribute in any effectual degree to produce 
a remedy .for the low rate of wages in 
Ireland ?—No, certainly not. I think, 
that if there be any advantageous mode 
of investing English capital in Ireland at 
this moment, it will be much more likely 
to be found out by private individual cn- 
terprize, than by the joint-stock compa¬ 
nies referred to. ' 

Looking to the amount of capital that 
is actually wanted to raise the rate of 
wages to a proper level, is there any pro- 
babllity that any efforts of joint-stock com¬ 
panies could reach the object ?—Not tj>e 
least, I should think. 

Are you of opinion, that the whole de¬ 
mand for labour that might be created by 
the greatest extent of eftbrt of this kind, 
would produce u sensible impression upon 
the great mass of the labouring popula¬ 
tion in Ireland ?—I should think, that all 
the capital which could be taken by joint- 
stock companies to Ireland, could pro¬ 
duce no considerable effect; and if if did 
produce a considerable immediate ef¬ 
fect, I should think it would haye a great 
chance of being ultimately, injurious be¬ 
cause it is hardly possible to suppose that 
the capital of joint-stock companies wilt 
be very judiciously laid out; and if not 
judiciously laid out, so a3 to replace itself 
with a profit, it must in the end !>e inju¬ 
rious rather than beneficial to the country. 

Are you of opinion, that there is any 
prospect, under any circumstances, of the 
capital cf Ireland increasing tp such an 
extent^ as to produce, a remedy for the 
present low wages and want of employ¬ 
ment of the people ?—.Not without ad¬ 
opting those improved measures of go¬ 
vernment and of education, and those 
other measures for restricting .the pro¬ 
gress of population, which I endeavoured 
to point out yesterday. I think there is 
not the least prospect of capital increasing 
so as to employ the people, if the present 
circumstances are allowed to continue. 

What then must happen in Ireland, 
to lay the foupdatiou of any effectual 
change in the present conditio^ of the 
people of that .country ?—Jt should be 
the object of Government to attempt to 
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remove those obstacIt s that prevent the 
natural transfer of English capital to 
Ireland; and it should he their object to 
endeavour to take away all those artifi¬ 
cial excitements to the increase of popu¬ 
lation which now exist in it. 

Is there any prospect of any change 
of importance without,* in the first in¬ 
stance, by some means or other, the 
present progress of - population being 
checked ?~Not the least. So • long as 
population increases as fast as the capi¬ 
tal of the country increases-, the condi¬ 
tion of the inhabitants never can be im¬ 
proved ; and unless measures be adopted 
for checking the increase of population, 
ns compared with that of capital, it is 
quite inqiossihle that the condition of the 
people ever can be ni-lioiatcd. 

In your opinion, then, the first great 
object of the attention of the legislature, 
and of landlords and all other classes, 
should be, by some means or other, to 
endeavour to check the present rate at 
which the population of Ireland is going 
on ?—To increase the rate at which ca¬ 
pital is augmenting, and to diminish that 
at which population is augmenting. 

If there is no prospect of capital being 
increased to such an extent, ns that it 
shall overtake the present rate of popula¬ 
tion, must not the foundation of any ef- 
tcctuul plan of improvement be a* check 
to the present rate at which the popula¬ 
tion is increasing.?—Undoubtedly; if it 
be imjiossiblc to augment capital to the 
extent necessary to pay considerably 
higher wages, then the condition of the 
population can be improved only by an 
actual diminution of their numbers, or of 
the ratio of the increase of their numbers. 

1 To acquire a sufficient augmentation 
of capital, it must go to the extent, not 
only of employing the existing numbers 
of ]ieopte, but those who will be udded 
by the natural increase of them, now 
going forward ?—Certainly. 

Being aware of the inlluence of th®> 
Homan Catholic clergy in Ireland, are 
you of opinion that that influence might 
be applied, so as to restrain the present 
habit of early marriages ?—I should 
think that the influence of the Catholic 
dergy of Ireland might b« directed so 
as to bavo a most powerful ctfec.. in in¬ 
fusing better habits into the people. If 
the Catholic clergy were themselves a- 
ware of the principles which determine 
the condition of the lower classes, and 
if they had a sufficient motive to induce, 
them to give effect to those principles, 
and to inculcate them on the minds of 
their parishioners, I cannot doubt their 
influence would ho most salutary and 
effective, and would contribute most 


powerfully to bring about a In ttcr state 
of things. 

Would not this influence, if propci ly 
directed, and constantly applied, in ex¬ 
plaining and teaching, that the condition 
of the poor depends very much on the 
poor themselves, and in shewing the ie- 
intion of the demand For labour, and the 
number to be employed, be most use¬ 
fully exercised by-that body, if they fully 
comprehended, as you have just stated, 
the principles by which the misery or 
happiness of a people are governed ?—1 
have no doubt, that if the Catholic clergy 
were aware of those piumplcs, and bad 
a sufficient motive to inculcate them, 
they might he instrumental in effect mg 
a great improvement iti the condition of 
the people. 

In your opinion, they should recom¬ 
mend the abstaining from that system of 
early marriages now so univcisally pre¬ 
valent ?—Yes ; I think there is nothing 
they could do, that would conmlmte m> 
much to meliorate the tern pm at condi¬ 
tion of the peopjfljflH^bitted to thur 
chargo, as the in^PjRmg of piudeniv 
and forethought, and the inapiexxmg upon 
the minds of the people, the advantage 
of abstaining from mntnmoniul connu - 
lions, till they had some tolciuhlc cer¬ 
tainty of being able to provide picltv 
comfortably for the childicn tli.il might 
be supposed to aiise from them. 

If, instead of taking tins couise, they 
are guided by a notion that a tommy 
cannot be too populous, as long as it ton 
grow sufficient food for subsistence, ami 
make a rule of encouraging murunge, 
are they not, in fact, adding to the sum 
of human misery in Ireland ?—-Yes ; n 
so, they certainly act as the most ckui- 
mined enemies of Ireland would act. 
They may be unconscious of it; Imt I 
ant firmly persuaded, no enemy of lie- 
land could act in a way more injurious to 
the interests of the community. 

In giving that decided opinion, do you 
feel that you are justified in maintaining 
it upon the experience that,, is to be col¬ 
lected from what has occurred in all 
times, mid in all other countries ?—Yes ; 

I feel * at I am perfectly justified in 
maintaining it on principles founded on 
the moat comprehensive experience ; on 
the experience, in fact, of every age and 
every country- * • 

Do yeti'refer to facts of constant and 
uniform occurrence, that will support that 
principle ?—Yes; there can be no piin- 
ciple more completely established by facts 
than that principle is, that the condition 
of the people of every country will al¬ 
ways depend on their numbers, compared 
with the capital that is to Iced and main. 
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t.iin them; and if a habit of e.u ly mar- 
i l.tge, and of increasing tlic people in a 
giejlcr ratio than the capital, is introdu¬ 
ced into any country, and encouraged, 
the condition of the (icople of such coun- 
tiy will be changed for the worse. 

If it be true that in the south of Ire¬ 
land there are many thousand"-persons 
"ho derive no means for subsistence 
from their own labour, for w hich there 
is no pre-ent or probable future demand, 
and who in fact ure in a state of hopeless 
poveity, do you not consider that the 
inaintenai.ee and support of those per¬ 
sons (in w hatever manner, or from what¬ 
ever vjlicty of sources derived) must be 
considered upon a strict analysis, ;us a 
tax on the rcsouices of the country in 
propoition to the annual expense of each 
member‘of his class ?—I do not know 
that I should consider the sums given 
loi the support of any set of individuals 
for whose labour there is no demand 
w hatever, in the light of a tax; for I 
undei.stand a tux to he collected always 
tot some dcsiiigiL^bjeet, and laid out 
in the aequisitioi^W corresponding be- 
uetit or utility to the public ill general; 
and the sums laid out on those peoples 
though necessary to their support, are, in 
lelerenee to the public, just su much 
wealth absolutely lost or thrown away. 

If it be admitted that a man, a wo¬ 
man, and two children, of this class of 
persons in a state of hopeless poverty, 
cannot be sustained in Ireland at a less' 
expense than that of £\9() per annum, 
(that is at ;iu average of £..5 each), if their 
removal to Canada can be effected for the 
sum of £'.80, and if utter that expendi¬ 
ture they are placed in a situation in 
which they can sufficiently provide for 
themselves and their families, is it not 
clear, that at the rate of four years pur¬ 
chase, we are enabled by such an emi. 
gration to remove persons who, at the 
termination of those four years, would 
have continued to remain a charge on the 
community, not only themselves, hut 
producing children which could only lead' 
to an aggravation of the evil, both to 
themselves and the public ; but who, on 
the supposition of the other alternative, 
will be in n state of comparative itidc- 
jwndeneo, and w hose children will be a 
souicc of advantage to themselVe# and to 
the community ?—If it were to cost £.20 
n-yc.ir to keep a number of people in 
Ireland who contiiluite nothing what¬ 
ever, as by the :mp|X)sition involved in 
the question, to the wealth of the coun¬ 
try, and if those persons can be conveyed 
to Ameiicu for £‘.80., I should most cer- 
tainiy say, that the £.80 were very judi¬ 
ciously laid tout iu taking them there! 


provided only that you adopt such mea¬ 
sures in Ireland as will preveut the blank 
occasioned by taking out, those people 
from being filled up, for, if you do not 
do this, you will really have thrown just so 
much money away. 

Under such circumstances, do you con¬ 
sider that the application of the national 
capital to the removal of these persons 
w ould bo a legitimate object of public 
expenditure, provided always that 6uch 
expenditure should be coupled with pro¬ 
visions which, os far as legislation and 
practice could go, would have a tendency 
to prevent an increase of population to 
fill up the vacuum effected by this emi¬ 
gration. In Ireland, for example, par¬ 
ticularly alluding to the case of lands 
falling out of lease, in which case pro¬ 
prietors desirous of improving their pro¬ 
perty would be disposed to eject the 
confert population, which an unfortunate 
system of leasing had engendered on 
their estates, and at the same time pre¬ 
pared so far to alter their system as to 
prevent the recurrence of similar results; 
in this state of things, do you consider 
that the application of the national ca¬ 
pital to the removal of these persons 
would.be a legitimate direction of public 
expenditure ?—I certainly think, that in 
the circumstances in which Ireland is 
actually placed, it would be most proper 
and advisable for Government to lay out 
a very large sum of money in carrying 
away such tenants as might be ejected, 
or deprived of the means of subsistence 
by the consolidation of farms, provided 
the landlords gave the Government un¬ 
questionable security that the place 
w hich those tenants now fill were not to 
be* occupied for some considerable num¬ 
ber of years, ns perhaps fifteen or 
twenty ; so that the public might have 
sufficient security that they were not 
wasting their money on emigration, but 
were securing a permanent benefit to the 
country. Under that condition, I should 
think it soijnd policy to lay out a very 
large sum in carrying away the surplus 
population of Ireland to other parts of 
tho world, where they might obtain the 
means of subsistence more readily and 
in greater abundance. 

You have stated, that, provided the 
landed gentlemen who had ejected those 
persons would give security to Govern¬ 
ment against the farms being re-occupied 
by the same description of persons for a 
certain space of time, emigration might 
be encouraged ; do you apprehend that, 
under the present circumstances of the 
laws as they stand in Ireland,: It would 
be practicable for any head landlord to 
guard the country against the conse- 
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quenccs of his under tenants re-creating 
sub-tenants, and re-peoplcing those very 
farms again,, with the same description 
of occupants as occupied them before ? 
—I should think, from all I know of the 
law of Ireland, that in the present cir¬ 
cumstances of that country, it would be 
next to impossible for landlords to give 
that security which I say Government 
should demand and obtain, before they 
laid out money on emigration ; but that 
is a very conclusive reason, among many 
others, for altering the law, that now ob¬ 
tains between landlord and tenant in Ire¬ 
land. 

As it would lie desirable, in the case 
supposed, that proprietors specially in¬ 
convenienced by the present state of 
things, should concur in removing the 
evil complained of, do you not consider 
that the expense of emigration might be 
furnished in part from private parochial 
or county contributions, and in part from 
the national funds, and that, by this com¬ 
bination, a Ynore safe and secure system 
would be carried into effect; as in that 
case no parly could be selected for emi¬ 
gration, to whose case the particular re¬ 
lief was not strictly applicable ?—I should 
think that in the case of Ireland, it would 
be quite needless to inquire very curious¬ 
ly into the state of the persons about to 
emigrate; and that great advantage 
would be gained by carrying a large pro¬ 
portion of the people to America, or any 
other country where there is a field for 
their employment; only under the ex. 
press condition that you get .security that 
their places shall not be filled up again. 

I do not think it would be of any great 
importance, in a national point of view, 
iiow the expense was defrayed. I consi. 
der it as an object of so great importance, 
that the Government should not be stint¬ 
ed or scrupulous about furnishing the 
means. 

In the general review of such a mea¬ 
sure, do you not consider that the advan¬ 
tage to any colony well selected for the ■ 
purpose, and made the receptacle of such 
an emigration, arising from the increase 
of the population, by which the resoum s 
of its unoccupied lands of the highest de¬ 
gree of natural fertility might be deve¬ 
loped, is to be considered as increasing 
the expediency of the measure, in a na¬ 
tional point of view; and are you not of 
opinion, that in case of a strict adherence 
to the terms on which these hypothetical' 
questions are put, the capital necessarily 
consumed for the furtherance of such a 
scheme might be restored to the country 
in an increased ratio, sp that the national 
wealth might be increased rather than di¬ 
minished by the experiment ?—I do not 


see any reason whatever to think that the 
national wealth would be more increased 
by sending those persons to a colony, than 
it would be by sending them to any other 
country, having a commercial intercom sc 
with us, where they could employ them¬ 
selves with equal advantage. I think it 
would be an advantage, in a national 
point of view, to remove them to any pint 
of the commercial world, where they 
could be employed with most advantage, 
whether that country weie a colony of 
England or not. 

If the national wealth were only to be 
restored to par, or even slightly diminish¬ 
ed by the direct effect of such a measuie 
of emigration, might not the indued 
consequences resulting to the country 
from whence that emigration was taken, 
from tlie improved jiosition in which the 
remaining population would be left, prove 
in themselves a source of advantage, 
which, coupled with tho direct conse¬ 
quences, would show a material and sen¬ 
sible increase of public expcndituie ?— 
There are no gvoum^ whatever, as it ap¬ 
pears to me, for concluding that the na¬ 
tional wealth would be in the least degree 
diminished by carrying people out of tin- 
country who arc unable to pi ovule for 
themselves, and consequently arc a bur¬ 
then upon it; and while the national 
wealth would not be diminished by cariy- 
ing those people out, the comforts of 
those who remain would he very much 
increased by doing so; and if vnu place 
the emigrants in any countiy which main, 
tains a commercial intercourse with Eng. 
land, they will increase our commerce 
with that country, and thus contribute to 
increase national opulence. 

Are you acquainted, generally, with 
the state of the law in Scotland be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant ?—I consider 
myself as having a general acquaintance 
with it. 

Is a lease in Scotland considered ns real, 
or as personal property ?—It is considered 
as real property. 

Can you explain to the Committee in 
what legal sense that word is understood 
in Scotland ?—It is considered in the 
same point of view as property in land, 
not as property in money or moveables. 

Then the property in a lease for years 
is considered as real property ?—-It is con¬ 
sidered as a real estate. 

Has the tenant of a farm in Scotland, 
under a lease io which no clause is insert, 
cd authorising the tenant to assign his 
lease. Or to sub-divide his farm, or sub-let 
it, any power so to sub-divide, assign, or 
sub.let ?—No; according to the law of 
Scotlahd, if there be no clause inserted in 
a lease, specially authorising the tenant to 
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assign, or sub-let, lie lias no power cither 
to assign or sub-let; but in the event of 
his death, his lease must descend to his 
heir at law, to the exclusion of all other 
persons whatever. 

Does the law extend to leases of long 
duration ?—No; when they exceed the 
ordinary duration of leases, I believe a 
different rule obtains. 

What is the ordinary duration of leases 
in Scotland ?—It limy be taken at nine* 
teen years. 

Supposing a clause to be inserted in the 
lease of a farm in Scotland, authorising 
the tenant to sub-let, gan the landlord 
distrain the sub-tenants for horn fide pay¬ 
ments of rent made by them to the prin¬ 
cipal tenant, in the event of the principal 
tenant becoming bankrupt while in ar- 
rear to him ?—When a Scotch landlord 
gives his principal tenant power to sub¬ 
let, he has no power to distrain the sub¬ 
tenants of that principal tenant, if they 
have fide paid their rents to him, for 
any arrears of rent that may be due to 
him (the landlord) in the event of the 
principal tenant becoming bankrupt. 

In iv hat manner docs a landlord en¬ 
force the law, supposing a tenant sub-lets, 
contrary to his lease ?—lie can bring an 
action, either before the Sheriff or the 
Court of Session, concluding for damages, 
or concluding for the ejectment of all the 
tenants from the farm. 

Is that process a cheap and summary 
process ?—If the action is brought in the 
first instance into the Court of Session, it 
is disposed of as a summary process ? and 
is, I believe, decided in a comparatively 
short period, and the expenses are not 
very considerable. 

If it is brought before the Sheriff’s 
Court, how is it ?—It can be appealed to 
the Court of Session ; therefore it is con¬ 
sidered, I believe, more advantageous to 
bring it, in the first instsnee, into the 
Court of Session. 

Is this process found effectual ?—-Quite 
effectual. There is no such thing in 
Scotland as sub-letting, in contravention 
cither of the common law of the country, 
or of clauses in a lease. 

What, in your opinion, has been the 
effect of this law in Scotland ?—I am in¬ 
clined to attribute a very considerable 
portion of the prosperity of Scotland to 
the operation of this law; according as 
the capital of the country increased, ten¬ 
ants were enabled to take larger farms; 
landlords had consequently an opportuni¬ 
ty of consolidating their estates into large 
farms; and this law has effectually pre¬ 
vented those farms being again subdivided, 
except by the concurrence of the landlord. 

From what you have learned with re- 
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gard to the law in Ireland rcs|)octi»g Sub¬ 
letting, and the effect of sub-lctting there, 
what in your opinion would be the pro¬ 
bable effect of introducing a law similar 
to the law of Scotland into that country ? 
—I should think it would be most advan¬ 
tageous to Ireland. I do not know that 
any measure could be adopted more ad¬ 
vantageous to it. I think it would give 
the landlord that just controul over his 
estate which he ought to have, and which 
he has never yet had in Ireland ; it would 
prevent a farm which has been once con¬ 
solidated from being again divided with¬ 
out the consent of the landlord. 

Can you state what the nature of the 
latv is in Ireland, which prevents the 
landlord from successfully enforcing n 
covenant in his lease ?—I do not know 
what those circumstances arc in the' ad¬ 
ministration of the law that prevent its 
being done; hut I see it universally laid 
down by all the witnesses before this 
Committee, and in the best books on Ire¬ 
land, that restrictive clauses in leases are 
there nearly a dead letter. 

Inasmuch as the lease must by the law 
of Scotland descend, unless a covenant lie 
specially made to the contrary, to the 
heir at law of the tenant, to the exclu¬ 
sion of all other persons, does not that 
lay the tenant under a disadvantage ?—I 
am not aware that that lays a tenant un¬ 
der any disadvantage. When a tenant 
takes a farm in Scotland, he knows that 
he is taking it under this condition, as 
well as under any other condition in the 
lease; he knows that such is the law' he 
takes it under; and, therefore, it cannot 
be said to lay him "under a disadvantage. 

In point of fact, do the tenants com¬ 
plain of the law in Scotland ?—No; on 
the contrary?’ all the most intelligent ten¬ 
ants (and I know several who are very 
intelligent) that I have ever conversed 
with—and there has been a good deal of 
discussion on this point since the state of 
the law in Ireland began to be so much 
talked of—have all said, that the Scotch 
law is the most advantageous for their 
interest that could be devised. 

In point of practice, does a tenant in 
Scotland, let his farm g* to his heir at 
law, or take steps to turn aside the 
course of law by any previous engage¬ 
ment with his landlord ?—There are very 
few leases made in Scotland in which 
there is a power given to the tenant either 
•to assign or sub-let; not one in a hun¬ 
dred, I believe, contains any such power ; 
and any testament or any deed made, un¬ 
less expressly founded on such a clause in 
the lease, is worth nothing; it cannot .be 
pleaded in any court of justice. 

If a tenant wished that a son, not the 
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eldest, should inherit, what course could 
he adopt to carry that wish into cirect ? 
lie could not julopt any course to carry 
that wish into effect in any other way than, 
by getting the landlord’s assent to an as¬ 
signment to that son instead of his eldest. 

Would such an agreement with a land¬ 
lord and assignment set aside the law to 
the prejudice of the eldest son ?—It 
would; because it would be like making 
a new lease. 

Has this system of law of landlord and 
tenant, in your opinion, contributed to 
the improvement of the husbandry of 
Scotland ?—Yes, I think it has most de¬ 
cidedly contributed to the improvement of 
husbandry. It has made 'he tenants more 
respectable, by making farms, or tending 
to make them large; it has prevented 
any but people possessed of considerable 
capital from taking farms in Scotland. 

Is the present highly-cultivated state 
of Scotland to be attributed to this cause 
in any degrta; ?—Yes; I think it is at- 
tiibutablc to this cause to a considerable 
extent. 

What effect has it had on the condition 
of the labouring classes in respect of di¬ 
recting their system of life and their ha- 
bits to the present coarse in which it is 
settled ?—I think it has been extremely 
advantageous to the labouring class. By 
preventing the splitting of farms once 
joined together, it has tended to occasion 
cultivation by mCans of large (arms, and 
consequently by means of few labourers; 
so that there has not been that facility of 
obtaining slips of land and the means of 
support which there has been in Ireland. 

Do you think the condition of the la. 
Iiouring class is better, in consequence of 
their not being able easily to obtain land ? 
—Certainly; that is my clear opinion. 

Can a tenant in Scotland build houses 
for the purpose of lodging bis labourers 
or his farm servants, without leave from 
his landlord ?—Yes, I believe he could ; 
but he could not kt any portion of the 
farm, however small, to those people 
without the consent of his landlord,. 

They might be there during the life of 
the tenant ?—Yes ; but they could not 
occupy any portion of the land as tenants, 
he could introduce them only as servants. 

"As the house alone would occupy land, 
the letting of the house would be p con¬ 
travention of the. lease ?—He could not 
htiiid a house except for his own servants; 
he could not let it to others. * 

Suppose -a Scotch Burner built a cot¬ 
tage upon his farm, and let it to a labour, 
cr, or allowed a labourer Lo live in it with 
an understanding that he was to occupy 
it for a year, would that tic considered a 
sub-lcttipg ?—I am not aware whether a 


case of that sort has ever been decided m 
Scotland; but I should consider, u|»>n 
general principles, that if the pet son oc¬ 
cupying that house was not employed ns 
a labourer by the farmer, it would lie 
held to he a sub-letting, or a subdivision 
of the Idiui, and he would be turned out 
of it. 

But if he was employed as a labourer ? 
—I believe the tenant may build as many 
houses as he pleases for the accommoda¬ 
tion of his savants. 

If there was any bargain for rent, how 
would it be ?—Then, 1 take it, it would 
be a sub-lease. . 

Then the privilege of building cottages 
will be merely and solely for the purpose 
of the accommodation and lodging of 
persons that are actually his servants ?— 
Precisely ; and there never is an instance 
of any cottages being built by a tenant 
for any other purpose. 

The persons would be in the character 
of farm servants ?—Of farm servants, or 
farm labourers; but not farm tenants, 
living in farmers’ houses. 

What is the nature of the Sheriff's 
Court, before which covenants in Scoteli 
leases aie brought to trial ?—The Sherifl- 
depute, or in his absence the Sheri 11-mi In¬ 
stitute, is the sole judge in that court. 

Is it a eburt that sits frequently ?— 
It is. 

Is the general administration of the 
laws curried on by that court in the coun¬ 
ties ?— Yes. 

Is the business that is carried on in 
England by magistrates at sessions car¬ 
ried on at that court ?—I believe it is 
principally carried on in the Sheriffs.’ 
Courts in Scotland. 

. May all matters regarding covenants in 
leases, and matters of that nature, be 
tried before the Shenff-depute, or his sub¬ 
stitute ?—They may; but it is found 
generally more advantageous lo firing ac¬ 
tions concluding for ejectment of tenants 
directly into the Court of Session, to 
avoid the chance of appeal. 

That court sits at Edinburgh ?—It 
docs. 

Does the Sheriff .try with the assistance 
of a jury ?—No; only in criminal cases, 
which very seldom come l»cfore him. In 
ail civil oases, he tries without any jury. 

Of what condition of life is the person 
who fills the office of Sheriff-substitute ? 
TheSheriff-substitute is generally a person 
in a Very respectable condition of life ; 
and generally has bee/, bred in some dc- 
partment of the law. 

Is he an advocate ?—Not frequently 
an advocate. 

is thdre more than one Sheriffs’ court 
in a county ?—.There is only one Sheriff- 
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deputy's couit; but in some of the large 
counties there are different Sherilf.substi- 
tutes who have different courts. 

Does lie hold his court Always in one 
place 5 —The Shcriff-deputc holds his 
court, I think, hut I am not certain, in 
one place, and the Sheriff-substitutes hold 
theirs in one place. 

Have you justices of the peace, with 
similar power-,, in Scotland, to the jus¬ 
tices of peace in England ?—I do not 
know the powers of the justices of the 
peace in England, nor very well in Scot¬ 
land ; hut 1 understand there is a large 
class of eases which come before justices 
of the peace in England, which come be¬ 
fore the Sheriffs in Scotland. 

Do the Sheriffs’ Courts try all descrip, 
(ion of criminal cases ?—.1 cannot really 
say. I believe they might do it ; but 
those cases are generally brought before 
the Court of Justiciary. 

Are the smaller cases of a criminal na¬ 
ture tried before that court ?—There are 
very few cases of a criminal description 
tried before the Sheriffs’ Courts. 

Have they the power of issuing war. 
rants for airesting, in matters of a crimi¬ 
nal nature, and committing ?—Yes, they 
have. 

is not the whole of that business per¬ 
formed by that court in Scotland ?_Yes, 

I believe almost entirely. 

How is the business of distraining for 
rent carried on in Scotland ?—It is car¬ 
ried on under the authority of warrants 
granted by the Sheriffs. 

Has the landlord a right of himself to 
distrain by his own servant or bailiff? 
—He must distrain by the Sheriffs’ of¬ 
ficer. 

Before he can distrain in Scotland, be 
must make an application to the Sheriff? 
—Yes ; and obtain his warrant, and pro- 
cced upon it. 

Who executes the warrant?—The She¬ 
riff’s oflkeis. - 

Do they seize, and sell, and account for 
the goods distiaincd ?—I cannot answer 
that distinctly, not being conversant with 
those subjects, but I believe they do. 

Was it the practice in Scotland, at any 
former period, for the landlords to grant 
long leases, for instance, leases for lives ? 

—Th.it was the practice at one time, but 
i( is in very general disuse now. 

At what period can you refer to when 
it was the practice ?—It was pretty ge¬ 
nerally the practice about 1750 or 1/60, 
but it has been going out progressively 
since the American war. 

What do you consider to be the pause 
of the change iu the' practice from that 
system to the present lease of nineteen 
years?—I conceive one cause to have been 
vor.. xm. 


the increase of wealth in the country 
but especially the increase in the price of 
.almost all articles of agricultural produce - 
in Scotlahd since 1790. Those landlords 
who had let their estates for long leases, 
found them to be worth next to nothing 
compared with those whose farms had 
been let on short leases; and to avoid 
falling under that loss again, they have 
almost uniformly altered the term of their 
leases. 

Suppose, in the year 1750, when that 
practice of long leases existed, the law in 
Scotland had been like that in Ireland, 
and landlords could not have prevented 
sub-letting, what would have been the 
present state of Scotland ?—1 conceive 
there would have been a much larger n- 
gricultural population ; and that that a- 
gricultural population would have been in 
ar» infinitely worse state than it is now. 

Is the agricultural population greater, 
in your opinion, than it ought to be for 
carrying on the business of agriculture ? 
—Not in Scotland, I conceive. 

What is your opinion as to the state of 
the case in Ireland ?—All those people 
who arc considered,to be the best judges 
of the number of people in Ireland, as 
compared with their means of subsistence 
and employment, estimate that there arc 
about three times as many people as arc 
necessary to cultivate the land. 

Can you state to the Committee what 
is the proportion of the population of 
England that is employed in agriculture ? 
—It is stated in the late census ; I do pot 
precisely recollect it now, but I think ft 
is less than one third. 

Are ttie Committee to understand, that, 
in your opinion, the great leading mea¬ 
sure that can, be alone effectual to make 
an alteration in the present state of things, 
must be a complete alteration of the law • 
of landlord and tenant, as it now exists in 
Ireland ?—I think that is a most import¬ 
ant measure; I do not by any means say 
it is the only leading measure, but I think 
that without it any other system of mea¬ 
sures will be ineffectual. 

In comparison with otjrer means you 
have suggested, by which a change tnafe^, 
be effected in the nature and condition 
the people of Ireland, do you think this 
is the one that is likely to be the most in¬ 
fluential ?—I should think this would be 
one that would be among the most influ¬ 
ential; and next to this, perhaps, would 
be the taking away of the existing induce¬ 
ment to multiply cottages, and conse¬ 
quently beggars, by creating forty shil¬ 
ling freeholds. 

In what manner can the people be dis¬ 
posed of who would be removed from 
farms, if the landlords acted on a general 
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system of cloiii in" the farms -when tin y 
toll out of lease, of the superabundant po¬ 
pulation ?—I. think they might be dis- 
posed of by that sort of emigration with 
respect to which I have been examined. 

If, in the north of Ireland, where the 
linen manufacture exists, the landlords 
were to collect the surplus agricultural 
population in villages, so as to divide the 
business of carrying on the manufacture 
from the business of carrying on agricul¬ 
ture, would that, in your opinion, be a 
wholesome reformation ?—Yes I think it 
would decidedly be so; I think you would 
have better agriculturists, and better ma¬ 
nufacturers, and that the population would 
be more comfortable. 

Would it tend fun her to increase the 
comfort of that people themselves ? — I 
thpik it would. 

Would a weaver, occupying his time 
wholly in weaving, actually have better 
means of supporting himself and his fa¬ 
mily, than he has now, being partly a 
farmer, and partly a weaver ?—Undoubt¬ 
edly ; he would be able to give his whole 
time and attention to one business, and 
to perfect himself in it; whereas they are 
now devoted to two occupations, and he 
cannot acquire that degree of skill and 
dexterity in either which he would do, if 
confined to only one. 

Would not, under those circumstances, 
the whole of his wages remain in his pos-. 
session for his own use, in place of a part 
of themMicing applied to the payment of 
rent ?—Yes, certainly ; the only portion 
lie would have to pay away, would be the 
rent of his house, if lie was not landlord 
of it. - 

In the manufacturing districts of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, how are the operative 
workmen circumstanced, in respect to 
their habits of living, as to houses, and 
the means of purchasing and obtaining 
food ?—I believe them to be, generally, 
pretty well off; quite as well off as the 
agricultural labourer. 

Is it the practice with them to hold 
lands ?—I believe it is the practice, to 
some little extent, in some districts of 
Yorkshire; but not in Scotland, nor in 
lUancashire. 

What is the state of the manufacturers, 
in regard tq health and morals, that h\ e 
in towns, and work altogether at tlieir 
trades, not engaging at all in agricultural 
pursuits ?—.1 believe the morality of mu’- 
nufacturing towns to be to the full os good 
as the morality of the country, and the 
health very little inferior. 

Have enquiries been made, and returns 
of that description which can be depend- 
ed upon, collected, which may establish 
that fact ?—It is not easy to establish the 


fact about morality, it is so difficult to 
know what the word means ; hut so far 
as we understand by it, honesty, and the 
intercourse between the sexes, I believe 
the inhabitants of the manufacturing 
towns are quite on a level with those of 
the country ; and the parochial register- 
prove they are very little, if at all, Ics?. 
healthy. 

As to intelligence and information, how 
docs the comparison stand between the 
population of manufacturing towns and 
the country population ?—That is altoge¬ 
ther in favour of the manufacture! s : in 
point of intelligence and iufoi mutton, they 
are decidedly suj>erior to the agiicultu- 
rists. 

Arc there complaints in Scotland about 
absentee landlords ?—N'o ; l never beard 
of any such complaints. 

Are there many absentee latidloids from 
Scotland ?—A great many. 

Do those farms, where there are ab¬ 
sentees, bring a lower or a higher rent, 
than where the landlords are resident ?— 
I believe that throughout Scotland, a laun 
belonging to an absentee land lord, of the 
same goodness as one belonging to a re¬ 
sident landlord, would let tor rather u 
higher rent. 

What reason is there for its hearing a 
higher rent than if the landlord was resi¬ 
dent ?—No tenant likes to live under that 
system of surveillance and oveilooking 
which is generally exercised by a land¬ 
lord. When a landlord' goes abroad, or 
lives in England, his affairs aie managed 
by his factor or agent, who is generally 
a very intelligent person, and much mote 
conversant with country affairs than the 
landlords arc ; so that the tenants prefer 
dealing with him to dealing with the land¬ 
lord. 

That depends on the character of the 
factor, and would not apply to a country 
where the tenant preferred dealing with 
the landlord ?—If the landlord were to 
employ a very bad man as his factor, of 
course the tenant would prefer a resident 
landlord to deal with, if he were a better 
man ; but in Scotland, I believe I am 
warranted in saying, that, generally streak¬ 
ing, they uniformly prefer absentee land¬ 
lords. 

Do you conceive England sustains any 
injury from the number of absentees in 
France ?—No, I do notEngland would 
have them to feed and clothe were they 
in England ; and whether she feeds or 
clothes them in England or France, is a 
matter of jierfect indifference to England. 

Do you conceive, that the general in¬ 
terests of any country can be so well 
watched over and guarded, if the landed 
proprietors of it, generally, are absent 
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from it, as if they arq-present in it, and 
attending to the.intcrior local concerns of 
the country?—-If the landlords are ani¬ 
mated by the same feelings, and have the 
same interests as the majority of the in¬ 
habitants of the country, and if they are 
more intelligent than the agents whom 
they employ when thoy go away, then, 
provided these two elements arc given, I 
think the country would be the better for 
the residence of the landlords, but not 
otherwise. 

Do you think, that if seven-eighths of 
the landed'proprietors of England were 
to go abroad, leaving their estates in the 
hands of agents to manage them, the ge¬ 
net al concerns of this country would go 
on as well as they do now ?—I think, if 
there were courts established in England 
like the Sheriffs’ Courts of Scotland, and 
if the agents, or persons selected to ma¬ 
nage the estates of absentees, were men 
of as good character, and as intelligent as 
those who manage the estates of Scotch 
absentees, England would rather gain by 
the absence of the great proportion of the 
landed proprietors. 

Are you of opinion, that an assimila¬ 
tion of the law of Ireland, with respect 
to landlord and tenant, to that which 
obtains in Scotland, would have any ten¬ 
dency to increase the ratio of capital to 
population ?—Yes; I think it would 
have a tendency to increase the capital 
of the country; and it would have a 
powerful tendency to lessen the means of 
obtaining small patches of land for the 
]>coplc to live on; .and would, conse¬ 
quently, be a clog on population. 

Have you turned your attention to the 
public expenditure of Ireland, and can 
you state whether the revenue collected 
in Ireland is sufficient to defray the ex¬ 
pense of governing' that couutry ?—l 
understand the revenue collected in Ire¬ 
land is nearly three millions short of de¬ 
fraying the expense of governing tlutt 
country, and paying the interest on' that 
portion of the national debt of the em¬ 
pire which properly belongs to Ireland. 

Are you aware whether the revenue 
collected in Scotland is sufficient to de- 
Tray the expense of the government of 
Scotland?—Yes; the revenue of Scot¬ 
land not only defrays the expense of go¬ 
vernment, hut also affords an annual sur¬ 
plus of about £.3,000,000, which is re¬ 
mitted to London. v; 

Have you ever heard any cdfnphints 
made in Scotland about the bad effects of 
remitting so large a sum of surplus re¬ 
venue to England ?—No, never. 

In what manner are the Actors or 
agents for estates paid in Scotland ?— 
They are uniformly paid by salaries. 
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Not by per centagcs on the amount 
collected ?—No, scarcely ever. 

Is it a practice for factors to receive 
presents from tenants on taking out 
leases?—No, there is no such thing 
known ; if it were known that ft Scotch 
factor or agent was receiving presents 
from tenants, he would be immediately 
dismissed from his situation. 

Are no sort of fees allowed?—Not 
that I am aware of; I do not believe 
there is any fee of any kind. If the 
agent writes the lease, he is paid the 
same as any other man of business would 
be, but not otherwise. 

Do you think the tenant is at all cheek¬ 
ed in his Industry, by not being enabled 
to dispose of his farm by will as he 
pleases ?—I should think it is conceivable 
that a case might occur, in which the. 
present law of landlord and tenant in 
Scotland would give a tenant less mntiva 
jto be industrious than he would have if 
he had the power to dispose of the lease 
by will; but I think that is a case that 
would veiy rarely dccur, because in the 
vast majority of cases, tenants have no 
disposition to leave their property except 
to their heir at law; and if it were to 
occur much more frequently than it doc3, 
it would not be an objection entitled to 
any weight, when compared with the 
advantages resulting frota that law. 

Is it a practice in Scotland to introduce 
a clause into the. lease by which a tenant, 
on quitting receives the value from the 
landlord of the improvements he has 
made ?—No; I do not think .it is; it 
may be sometimes done, but I believe 
rarely. Sometimes the tenant pays a per 
centage for buildings and improvements 
that have been made, and in some few 
instances he may receive a full compen- 
sation for such improvements at the end 
of the lease; but I believe those.to bo 
very few. . 

If a tenant makes himself any perma¬ 
nent improvement on the expiration of 
the lease, is it ever made a matter of 
bargain, that be should be repaid by the 
landlord upon quitting the land ?—I 
should be inclined to sify, not often, , and 
if it is not made a matter of bargain, he- 
would get nothing for such buildings. 

Is it the practice for the,landlord to 
provide the buildings and permanent im- 

? rovetnents of the forth in Scotland ?— 
’es; 1 think he provides the greater 
part of the modem buildings, and the 
tenant usually pays a per centage on the 
sum expended by him. 

Do landlords cany,the system tp a 
meat extent, of erecting valuable build¬ 
ings for the use of the tenant* On their 
farms ?— Jfes, they do. In many of the 
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most fertile districts of Scotland, the 
farm buildings are very expensive in¬ 
deed ; generally speaking, they arc very 
good in all the large and valuable farms 
that have lately been let, or let within 
the course of the last twenty-fi vc years. 

The practice in Scotland is for the 
landlords to act liberally in providing 
every sort of accommodation for their 
tenants ?—Yes, I believe that to be the 
practice in all the lower districts of the 
country, and to a very considerable ex¬ 
tent also in the Highlands. 

In what way does a landlord now sc. 
cure his property in those buildings, 
from injury and dilapidation ?—The ten- 
ant is bound almost uniformly in the 
lease, to leave the buildings on the farm 
in what is called a tenantable state of 
repair. 

If he docs not do so, what is the remedy 
of the landlord ?—If he does not do so, 
the only remedy would, I conceive, but* 
I cannot speak positively, be an action 
against him. 

Do instances occur of landlords sus¬ 
taining injury by the misconduct of their 
tenants in those respects?—Sometimes, 
but rarely. 

Can a tenant throw up his lease in 
Scotland when he'pleases, or is it bind¬ 
ing upon him during the period prescrib¬ 
ed in the lease ?—It is binding upon him 
during the entire period prescribed in the 
lease. - 

Is the rate of rent in Scotland, in your 
opinion, as high as it is in England ?— 

I should say, that on lands of equal fer¬ 
tility it was higher in Scotland than in 
England. 

Docs that arise as well from the sys- 
tem of husbandry, as from the exemption 
from poor’s rates and tithes?—The mar¬ 
kets of England being open to the Scotch 
farmers, there can be no doubt that the 
exemption from poor rates and tithes con¬ 
tributes to augment rent in Scotland; 
and I think, that, generally speaking, the 
system of husbandry is better. 

In what respects is it better—in point 
of the economy yith which it is carried 
on, or of skill ?—I should think in both ; 

1 believe it is conducted with greater eco. 
nomy and greater skill.' 

How are farm servants paid in Scot¬ 
land ?—Sometimjs they are paid partly 
In money and partly in provisions; and 
occasionally they receive another portion 
of their Wages in the shape of a house. 
In many cases they arc paid entirely in 
money. 

Do they live in the farmer’s houses 
commonly, or are they collected from 
the neighbourhood ?—Sometimes they 
live in the farm houses ; but in the best 


cultivated districts, of the country, they 
do not in general live in them. 

In what way are they then paid ?— 
Then they are either paid wholly in mo¬ 
ney, or partly in money, and partly in 
provisions. 

What is the general character of 
Scotch faclorb.or agents of estates ?— 
I should say that, generally speaking, 
they are one of the most respectable clas¬ 
ses of men in the countiy; I do not 
know any more estimable class; they 
are generally persons of gre.it intelligence 
and of perfect integrity. 

Of what rank of life arc they ?—They 
are at all events equal to, and peiliaps 
occupy rather a higher station m society 
than the clergy of the Church of Scot¬ 
land. 

What is the sort of education they 
receive?—Some of them are exceedingly 
well educated ; and all of them are in. 
structcd in the common brain lies of 
knowledge; and arc almost umfoimly 
well acquainted with ruial affairs 

Are they selected from the < lass of 
respectable farmers ?—They generally 
know a great deal about farming; a.id 
most frequently have in addition a con¬ 
siderable knowlege of the law. 

Are they fitted to act as magistrates ?— 
They are commonly fitted to act as jus¬ 
tices of the peace, as the office exist* in 
Scotland. 

Dp you know at what rate of salary 
they arc paid ?—They are generally paid 
by fixed salaries, varying from £.200 
jierhaps to £.1,000-a-ye.tr. 

Is it the practice iur a factor to ma¬ 
nage ftcveiai estates, or to give his whole 
time to one ?—When the estates are 
small, one factor maj manage several ; 
but when an estate is worth fioin four to 
five or six thousand pounds and upwards, 
it requires the undivided attention of a 
single factor. 

, As we formerly intimated, we shall 
now give those extracts from the 
journals wc have referred to, which 
appear to us to have set at rest the 
principles laid down by Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, in regard to absenteeism. The 
first extract is from the Morning 
Chronicle of 7th September last. 1 n 
commenting on the evidence which 
we have now given in detail, the 
writer thus states his objections to 
the doctrines there laid down: 

It seems to us, that Mr Al l Culloch has 
not explained the mutter either very ac¬ 
curately or very clearly in this evidenc. 
It may not be amiss, to simplify the 
matter, to assume that the landholder’s. 
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rent is paid in kind, and that one-third 
<>f Lite produce is the share of it which 
accrues to him. If we suppose further, 
that seven-eighths of the landholders are 
absentees, (the proportion is too great, 
we know, but it is that given in one of 
the questions,) seven-cighths of one-third 
of tile produce of the soil of all Ireland 
might be Sent to them to England or 
Scotland, if they resided there. For this 
seven-eighths of one-third of the produce 
of Ireland, no equivalent would be re¬ 
ceived by Ireland. It would go to swell 
the amount of the produce in the mar¬ 
kets of England and Scotland. The 
maimer m which the matter is really 
transacted is not materially different. 
The farmers dispose of their produce to 
the exporters of Dublin, Cork, Water¬ 
ford, Limerick, &c., who convey it to the 
English and Scotch markets, and the re¬ 
turn, amount nig to so many millions, is 
paid to the absentee landlords. Of these 
millions, so much is expended by the 
landholder in house-rent and servants, 
so much in dresses for himself and fa¬ 
mily, so much in food, so much in wines, 
so much in other articles ot luxury. But 
it is not necessary that any part of this 
expenditure should give employment to 
the industry of Ireland, and perhaps the 
only article derived from Ireland is his 
linen. 

If these absentee landholders had re¬ 
mained in Ireland, so much of the seven, 
eighths of the third of the produce would 
have been expended to pay for the wines, 
tlie teas, the sugars, cloth, fee. used in 
bis family ; but a considerable portion 
would have been consumed by his fa¬ 
mily on the spot, and a considerable 
portion would also have been given to 
the producers of coarse manufactures, 
obtained more advantageously on the 
spot than from a distance, and to va¬ 
rious tradesmen, as tailors, shoemakers, 
&c. for their labour.* 

Poland is a country which, being still 
more backward than Ireland, may serve 
to make this matter still more clear. The 
Polish Serfs have each a small posses¬ 
sion, by the cultivation of which they nre 
supported, and they work so many days 
in the week for the landlord. The Po¬ 
lish landholders store up all beyond 
their own consumption, to be exported 
for the foreign commodities of which 
they are in want. If we were to sup¬ 
pose all the Polish landholders to live 
in England, the whole produce of the 
country (the cultivators consuming all 
that they raise on their own possessions 
themselves) would be conveyed to Eng¬ 
land, who would thence, in fact, possess 
a large population, employed in furnish- 
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ing commodities for these landholders, 
these servants, &c. which ought natural¬ 
ly to have resided in Poland, ■ 

It seems to us that Mr M'Culloch 
has made a very simple subject obscure, 
by Ins manner of treating it. 

There is, at the same time, no essen¬ 
tial distinction between the absence of 
an English or Scotch country gentle¬ 
man from his estate, and the absence 
of an Irish gentleman. It is the same 
thing, as far us Northumberland and East 
Lothian are concerned, whether their 
landlords reside in London or Dublin. 
At the same time, it cannot be doubted, 
that’ if there was exported from tho 
single port of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
the port of a very small district, in 
1814 and 1815, 90,500 quarters of 
wheat, 13,587 quarters of Hour, 31,055 
quarters of barley, 150,000 quarters 
of oats, without taking any account 
of the salmon, eggs, animal food con¬ 
veyed by land, &c., the district supply¬ 
ing that food, which contains but a hand¬ 
ful of inhabitants, would, if forming a 
distinct State, in which non-rcsidoncu 
was interdicted, and if all foreign trade 
was prohibited, would be covered by a 
comparatively large population—London 
would be smaller, of course, and so 
would our manufacturing towns, and the 
industry of the country generally would 
be less advanced, because manufacturing 
industry is best promoted by the con¬ 
gregation of numbers of* men in one 
spot; but the number of mechanics and 
artizans in this particular district would 
be increased. The present inhabitants 
of the district are, however, more jrros- 
pefous now than they would be on the 
other supposition, because the agricul¬ 
turist actually obtains the goods he re¬ 
quires cheaper than if they were manu¬ 
factured on the spot, under less favour¬ 
able circumstances. 

There can be no question, we think, 
that if there were to lie no Irish aliscntcc 
landlords, there would be a considerable 
town population in Ireland to consume 
that part of the landlord's share of pro¬ 
duce, which could be more profitably 
given to tradesmen at home than to 
tradesmen elsewhere. But the prosperity 
of th& Empire at large would be no farth¬ 
er promoted thereby than in so far as a 
greater proportion of town population ia 
the South of Ireland might advance the , 
civilization of that part of the country, 
and diminish the expense of keeping it 
in order. It seems idle, however, to 
attach any importance to absenteeism. 
Where are we to stop P The inhabitants • 
of the villages used to complain bitterly 
when.the landlords took to the county 
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towns, and the county towns complained 
when they took to the capital. There 
would be no pid to regulation if we were 
to legislate against absenteeism, for a 
landlord at twenty miles distance would 
be, to all intents and purposes, as much 
an absentee from the district in which 
his property lies, as if he were at five 
hundred miles distance. It is of no con. 
sequence to the Empire at large in what 
manner <thc inhabitants are distributed 
(except with regard to the influence of 
towns in civilizing a barbarous people), 
and it is therefore idle and unprofitable 
declamation in the Irish, to be perpe- 
tually harping on their absentees. 

The following answer to the above 
paper in the Morning Chronicle, 
appeared in the Scotsman of 14th 
September, and it requires only a 
little attention to see how complete 
the answer is in 41 its parts, and 
how well it corroborates the doc- 
trines exhibited in the evidence of 
Mr M'Culloch, to whom it has been 
ascribed. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

* 

It would be worse than idle to take 
the least notice of the ignorant and nbu* • 
sive nonsense published in the Irish pa* 
pers on the subject of absenteeism; but 
as a writer in the Morning Chronicle 
has, though without intending it, been 
giving considerable countenance to the 
same outcry, wc shall take the liberty 
to say a few words on the subject. 
The writer in the Chrpnicle says (for it 
is needless to allude .to his other cases), 
that if the Polish landlords were toredide 
in England, the whole share of the pro* 
duce of Poland falling to them would be 
transported to England, who would in 
consequence possess a large population 
employed in furnishing commodities, &c. 
for these landlords, which ought natu 
rally to have retided in Poland. It is 
quite impossible to hold language like 
this, and at the same time* to contend 
that absenteeism is.not injurious; and 
instead of attempting to reconcile wbat 
is evidently contradictory, wc shall con. 
tent ourselves with showing that the 
statement of the writer in the Chronicle 
is altogether erroneous. 

Let us suppose, for the Sake of il. 
lustrating the principle, that b number 
of Polish landlords actually arrive in 
England, and let us endeavour to trace 
and exhibit what would be the effect of 
their residence ther e—first, on the in¬ 
dustry of England, and, second) on that 
of Poland. In the first -place, it is ob. 
vioqs/ that if the commodities exported 


from Poland to England as remittances to 
the absentees. Were those actually con- 
Ruined by them, their residence in Eng. 
land could have no eflect whatever on the 
markets of that country. If, on the other 
hand, the commodities exported from 
Poland were not of the sort consumed 
by the absentees, they would exchange 
them for ci/uivalcnt English commodities, 
and there would, in consequence, be an 
increased demand for the class of com¬ 
modities consumed by the Poles. Hut, 
whatever the Irish editors may do, the 
writer in the Morning Chronicle will 
pause before be contends that an increas¬ 
ed demand for any species of our'goods 
w ill enable us to suppoit a greater po¬ 
pulation. Men do not live upon demand, 
but upon capital; and the question at 
issue concerns only those who are spend¬ 
ing incomes abroad, and u ho leave their 
capitals behind them. The cnachmakvr, 
the bootmaker, the manufacturer, &c. do 
not live u]x>n the demand of their custom¬ 
ers, but upon tlicirown capital and indus¬ 
try. Each of them gives a full equivalent 
for whatever be receives. All that a mere 
increase of demand ever does, is to ena¬ 
ble labour to be better subdivided; and 
all that the total cessation of the demand 
for any particular class of commodities 
ever does, is to force those who produce 
them to employ their capital and industry 
in some other department. The shoe¬ 
maker produces shoes only in the view of 
obtaining other commodities in exchange 
for them; and if the demand for shoes 
were to cease, he would apply himself 
directly to the production of those oilier 
commodities. All, therefore, that Eng. 
lapd could gain, because of the increased 
demand for certain descriptions of her 
commodities caused by the influx of all 
the landlords in Europe, would be, that 
her labour would be better subdivided ; 
but we shall shew, that whatever she 
might thus gain, the countries whence 
the absentees came would, in that respect, 
lose nothing. 

We admit, and it was 'distinctly and 
expressly admitted in die evidence on 
which the writer in the Morning Chroni¬ 
cle was animadverting, that when absen¬ 
tees do not take their menial servants 
along with them, the labouring class in 
the country which they leave arc apt, to 
be injured by the competition of the ser¬ 
vants thus thrown out of employment, 
while the labourers of the country where 
they settle arc proportionally benefitted. 
But this is an cflfect that is only sensible 
at the first commencement of absentee¬ 
ism ; wherever it has been practised for 
a considerable period, it becomes fdto. 
gether inappreciable^ 
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With respect, in the tccond 'place, to 
the effect of absenteeism on the industry 
of rotund ; the commodities sent to Kng- 
land must be such as ure fitted for the 
English markets, for otherwise they could 
not be sent at all. Let us suppose they 
consist of raw produce. Hud the Uuid> 
lords lived at home, and hud their rents 
been paid to them in kind, as is sup* 
posed by the writer in the Chronicle, they 
would have consumed a [lortion of them 
directly in their houses, and they would 
have exchanged the remainder for com¬ 
modities. Now, in so far as the com* 
sumption of a landlord and his family are 
concerned, it is obviously tiie same to Po¬ 
land whether thq corn and beef for their 
subsistence be sent into a house in' War¬ 
saw or in London; and with respect to 
the consumption of foreign manufactured 
goods and colonial produce, it does not 
signify a straw whether the landlord im- 
ports them from England or goes to Eng¬ 
land to get them. There is indeed a dif¬ 
ference with respect to the expenditure of 
that portion of his income that would 
have been exchanged for the productions 
of the more common sorts of tradesmen, 
a* shoemakers, butchers, &c. and for the 
rude manufactures of the countrybut 
w bat is the amount of thk difference ? 
An absentee landlord docs not take with 
him the smallest portion cither of his own 
capita! or of thfe capital of the tradesmen 
and rude manufactures of his country. 
These remain in Poland ; and are equal¬ 
ly applied to support and employ la¬ 
bourers, when the landlords arc abroad 
as when they are at home. A portion 
of these labourers may not, indeed, be 
employed in exactly the tame depart¬ 
ments of industry after the landlords 
have left the country; but there is no 
ground whatever for supposing that- the 
departments in which they are then em¬ 
ployed are in any respect less advantage, 
ous to themselves or the public than those 
they have left. If, for example, there 
was rio longer any inducement, owing 
to the emigration of the landlords, and 
the cassation of their demand for the rude 
manufactures of the country, for a por¬ 
tion of those persons who hod previously 
been engaged in them to prosecuto their 
businesses, they would immediately have 
recourse to the most advantageous manu¬ 
facture that can be carried on in Poland, 
—the raising of that raw produca they' 
had formerly obtained from the landlords, 
in exchange for their manufactured arti¬ 
cles. 

Abstracting, therefore, from the mere 
menials,—from the cooks, scullions, va¬ 
lets, &c., that might be thrown out of 
employment in Poland, and those that 
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might be taken into employment in Eng¬ 
land, the emigration of 10,000 Polish 
landlords from Poland, and their immi¬ 
gration into England, would have no 
other eff’ect worth mentioning ott the in¬ 
dustry of cither country; and it is the 
merest error and delusion possible, to sup¬ 
pose that the population of Poland could 
be diminished, or that .of England in¬ 
creased, except to this trilling extent. 

The doctrines we have now laid down 
seem to us so clear and indisputable, that 
we feel satisfied they do not require the 
sanction of great names to insure their, 
ultimate trjumph. In point of fact, how¬ 
ever, they are supported by the. very 
highest authority. For Mr Ricardo uni¬ 
formly held, “ that absentee expeqditsgi 
was perfectly indifferent to the wealth anil 
population of a country, except In 'so tar 
as menials might be deprived of, or taken 
into employment.” 

We have great pleasure farther 
in quoting the following letter from 
a very intelligent correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle, addressed to 
the editor of that paper. The writer 
appears to be quite au fait in the 
doctrines of Political Economy, so 
happily and so successfully carried 
into effect by the existing Adminis¬ 
tration. If any thing had been 
wanting to close the argument tri¬ 
umphantly, in favour of the new 
doctrine on absenteeism, it has beeh 
supplied by the terse, lively, and al¬ 
together satisfactory reasonings «nd 
illustrations of the writer of this 
letter. 

To the Editor of the Morning Chro~ 
nicte. 

■ Sir— In several of your recent papers 
you have combated the opinion expressed 
by Mr M‘Culloch in his evidence, con¬ 
cerning the effect of the expenditure of 
Irish absentees on the prosperity of that 
country from which their incomes are 
drawn. As I agree almost in e^ery par¬ 
ticular with Mr M‘Culloch, and think 
tl&t th& arguments which you have ur¬ 
ged against him are fallacious, and tbat 
the notions which they inculcate are as 
pernicious as they are, unhappily, com¬ 
mon, I submit to your well-known can. 
dour the following statement of ray rea- - 
sons for dissenting from your conclusion : 

The income of a landlord, like any 
other income, may be expended in two 
ways; in the hiring of labourers, or in 
the purchase of commodities. In point 
of fact, it is expended partly in the for¬ 
mer way, and partly in the latte?; but in 
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one or other of these wnys it must be ex¬ 
pended. if it be expended at all* unless, 
indeed, it were given a tv ay. 

Now I admit, that in so far as the fa¬ 
mine of the landlord is expended in the 
hiring of labourers, whether these are em¬ 
ployed in building a house, in digging a 
garden, fa making or keeping a |>ark, in 
shooting Catholics or poachers, in wash¬ 
ing dishes, or in blacking shoes; to that 
extent it ddes give employment to a cer¬ 
tain number of persons who would lie 
thrown out of employment if the landlord 
were to go abroad, und consequently tends 
to keep wages somewhat higher, or to 
enable a somewhat larger population to 
be maintained at the same wages, than 
Ipould be the case if he were to live in 
London or Paris, and employ English or 
French labourers for the above-purposes, 
instead of Irish. 

What I do not admit is, that (in so far 
ns his iticomc is expended, not in the hir¬ 
ing of labourers, but in the purchase of 
cojnnwdities,) it has the slightest tenden¬ 
cy to keep wages higher, or to give em¬ 
ployment to as much jfjs one labourer 
more, than if he were living at the Anti- 
jKxles : nor do 1 believe that (in so far as 
this part of his expenditure is concerned) 
as much as one man would be thrown 
out of employment, if every resident land¬ 
lord in the island were to go abroad, or to 
send abroad for every article which he 
had a mind to consume. 

. If the landlord remained in Ireland, he 
would (we shall suppose) eat Irish bread 
and beef, wear Irish shirts and breeches, 
sit-in Irish chairs, and drink his wine off 
an Irish tabic. Now, then, I will put a 
caseSuppose that he goes to London, 
leaving directions behind him, that all the 
bread and beef which he would have eat¬ 
en, all the shirts and breeches which he 
would have worn, all the chairs which he 
would have sat upon, and all the tables, 
off which he'would have drank his wines, 
should be regularly sent him to London. 
You will not deny, I suppose, that be 
would give just as much employment to 
Irish labour as if he had consumed all 
these articles in the true orthodox w$y, 
close to the doors of the very people who 
produced them. 

It.would puzzle you, I think, to dis¬ 
cover any error in this proposition, or to 
shew any difference which it can make to 
tho Irish producers, provided they Supply 
the commodities, whether they are con¬ 
sumed on the spot, or at a thousand miles 
distance. I wbuld advise you to ponder 
well, however, before you admit this; 
since you will find, If you do admit it, that 
‘you have conceded the whole question. 
t In faet, this case, whicli I have put as 


an imaginary one, exactly corresponds in 
every thihg that is mat dial to the pur¬ 
pose with the actual state of the facts. 
The Irish do not, indeed, always send the 
identical bread, beef, chairs, tables, &c., 
which the landlord would have consumed 
on the spot, to be consumed by him in 
the foreign country; but they either send 
those very articles, or, what comes to the 
same thing, they send oth#r articles of 
exactly the same value. Some readers 
will say ([ do not impute to yourself such 
a degree of ignorance) that they do not 
send goods, but money ; to which my 
answer is short—if they sent any money, 
they could not send much, because Ire¬ 
land has no gold and' silver mines, and, 
therefore, cannot continue to expo-1 mo¬ 
ney to one place, without getting it back 
again from another. livery body knows, 
that if a quantity of the precious metals 
is exported, unless its place is supplied 
by paper, it always comes back again. 
In point of fact, however, every body 
who knows any thing about the way in 
which the matter is actually managed, 
knows that no money whatever is sent. 
The landlord's steward sends over lo 
him a Bill of Exchange, drawn upon a 
mercantile house; and the drawer of the 
bill sends over a quantity of goods to the 
drawee, to meet the bill when it becomes 
due. 

It appears, therefore, conclusively, that 
the only difference between the expendi¬ 
ture of the resident landlord, and that of 
the absentee, is this: the one buys, let us 
say; a thousand pounds worth of Irish 
goods, every year, on the spot; the other 
has a thousand pounds worth of Irish 
(goods every year sent to him. Perhaps 
you may be able to discover some great 
difference which this makes to the capi¬ 
talists and labourers in Ireland. Perhaps 
you may—but if you can, you can do 
more than I can. 

This error (for unless the above argu¬ 
ment be correct, you must give me leave 
so to denominate your opinion) appears 
to me to be a relic of the now-exploded 
mercantile system ; of that system from 
which emanated those wise prohibitions 
of the importation of foreign commodities, 
which might have remained to this day 
monuments of ancegtorial wisdom upon 
our statute-book, had not Mr Huskisson 
been somewhat wiser than that Hiber¬ 
nian ggpius, whose lucubrations you ho¬ 
noured yesterday by a place in your co- 
lumns. The theory on which those sage 
regulations were founded, was exactly 
the same with that which this dcclaim- 
cr and yourself maintain in opposi¬ 
tion to Mr M‘Culloch. By consuming 
foreign commodities^ you employ fo- 
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reign labour; by consuming British com* 
modifies, you employ British labour. 
What Englishman, then, it was trium¬ 
phantly asked, can be so lost to patriot, 
ism, as to lay out that money upon fo. 
feigners which might have helped to en¬ 
rich his native country ? Admirably ar¬ 
gued, truly: one thing, however, which 
these sagacious reasonerS- did not advCh 
to, was, that, in buying foreign commo¬ 
dities, you are giving just the same em¬ 
ployment to British labour as if you laid 
out your whole income in commodities of 
homo growth; you are giving employ¬ 
ment, namely, to that labour which was 
employed in making the British commo¬ 
dities with which the foreign commodi¬ 
ties that you consume were bought.* '• 
The case of the man who has French 
goods sent to him in Ireland, and that of 
the man who goes himself and consumes ■ 
them at Paris, are precisely similar. If 
the one be criminal, so must the other be. 
If the absentee landlord be an enemy to 
his country, so is every resident landlord 
who expends a shilling upon any article 
that is not produced—I was going to say 
in Ireland—but even on his own estate ; 
and just in proportion to the number of 


shillings which he so spends, tarhatsame 
proportion is the mischief WhJefe: ;fadpea,' 
We ought, therefore, if this nofiembe cor¬ 
rect, not only to rcimpose upon commence 
all the shackles which Ministers'have* 
earned such high and such deserved 
for taking off, but we ought to do, what 
I suppose no Government ever did, pro- 
hibit absolutely ail foreign, not to eay atf 
internal trade.' Such is, perhaps, the Wise 
course that wa should pursue, if the c»Uh- 
cils of the nation were taken out of the 
hands of bis Majesty’s Ministers, and 
placed in those of a set of deClaimers, who 
either are desirous to mislead, or whoso 
incurable ignorance renders them juft as 
mischievous as if they were. “ 

I am not so unjust. Sir, as to confound 
you with such as.t^ese $ and I regret the 
more that you' should have given your 
powerful support to an opinion so utterly 
inconsistent with those principles of poli¬ 
tical economy which you habitually main¬ 
tain ; an opinion which has hod, as 1 be¬ 
lieve, so great a share in blinding the pub¬ 
lic to the real, causes Of the evils by which 
Ireland Is afflicted. I remain. Sir, your*a„ 
with the greatest respect,—J. 8. ' 

Sept. 15, 1825. * 
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Mrs Templeton s History continued. , 
Bu r whether spent by Constance 
in sighs and tears, or by the laugh¬ 
ing children (that anticipated the 
morrow as one entire day of holiday 
and happiness) in jokes and gaiety, 
which prevented sleep, the night 
passed, and the morning dawned. 
Ere she quitted her pillow, a letter 
was delivered to her from Charles, in 
which he told her, that he considered 
it best himself to destroy her letters 
and her picture, lest she should not 
have a good opportunity, It con¬ 
cluded with earnest and affecting 
prayers for her happiness, and tola 
her, that ere she received it, the.wri¬ 
ter would be many miles fromC——, 
no t’in tending to revisit it till her 
husband's ship should have quitted 
that station. In bitter agony she 
consigned this letter to the. flames, 
with the others she had received from 
him, and which .she .could not yet 
summon resolution to destroy.. She 
hid scarcely done so ere Mr. mother 
entered.the room, attd Wits:shocked 

, VOT.. XVII. , 


on perceiving the expression of an¬ 
guish in her 'daughter’s face. Her- 
warm affectionate heart bled at the ' 
sight of distress in her darling child ; 
and wheh Constancethrewner arms 
round her, as she hung over her in 
bed, she mingled her own tears with 
the convulsive sobbings of the poor 
mourner, whose cold cheek, laid.on 
her bosom.. “ My dearest girl,” she 
said, “ why is all this sorrow ? Ma¬ 
trimony is an,awful change and re¬ 
sponsibility to one so young; yet I 
cau hardly think you so bumble a»' 
that your dread of not fulfllHng its 
weighty dutieB can produce grieflike 
this. You cannot surely have any 
thing on your mind that you conceal 
from your poor dieting mother, whose * 
only happiness centers in her chil¬ 
dren** Constance could not reply, , 
for she abhorred falsehood,, but ,she>- 
tried to smile, and said, “ I,.amt 
low spirits, my dear . mother but 
must dress now; andsW 3$®“ 
leave me,'I shall scobb^betypr. 

..Her mother left her, and -Went in 

.. . , wv - ’ 
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search of her husband.. * r Henry,” 
said she, fondly pressing his hand, 
and with a faltering voice, as the re¬ 
collection of her own wedding-day 
came to her mind, and the fearful 
change that had arisen in her hus¬ 
band's mind and prospects since 
then, “ Henry, can you help me to 
discover what ails my sweet Cop- 
stance. Her looks terrify me! she 
looks more a corpse than a bride. 
Surely she loves Templeton, and is 
really willing .to marry him ?" “ I 
should suppose so,” said Mr Murray, 
angrily ; " but she was always affect¬ 
ed, and this is a proof of her extreme 
modesty." “ Oh, Henry, this is not 
affectation,” said his wife, as the 
ppor victim of her father’s unkind¬ 
ness entered the room. She was 
elegantly attired, but the whiteness 
of her gown seemed mocked by the 
deathly paleness of her cheek. Her 
lips were of the same hue, and though 
she evidently struggled to hide her 
feelings, the effects of their intensity 
rendered it impossible. Her mother 
quitted the room in silent grief, and 
left her with her father. “ A very 
pretty picture of resignation,” said he, 
sneeringly, “ to the misery of mar¬ 
rying a man whom half the women in 

C -would give a fortune to obtain. 

Why, Templeton,” he continued, (as 
the lieutenant, in boisterous gaiety, 
threw open the door, followed by the 
younger part of the family,) “ you 
must have given Constance some ter¬ 
rific idea of you. She looks as if she 
were about to be sacrificed." Rous¬ 
ed by the unfeeling sarcasms of her 
father, she, without replying, rose, 
while the dignified composure of her 
manner awed even Templeton into 
respectful silence. She presented her 
hand to him, and saying, she was 
quite ready, he led her to the car¬ 
riage which waited them. In a few 
minutes they were in the church, 
and at the altar ; and though Con¬ 
stance fainted during the ceremony, 
et was it soon over, and she heard 
ersclf saluted as a bride. For the 
remainder of that day, and for many 
more, Mrs Templeton acted as if un¬ 
der a spell. She visited, dressed, 
danced, and sung, as if the happiest 
of women. • Her mother was delight¬ 
ed—her father exulting ; but in hej 
own heart was despair, and her only 
comfort was, that she felt life could 


not he to her long. From ibis sin¬ 
gular state of mind she was roused 
by the unkindness of li'cr husband, 
whose character became daily more 
despicable in her eyes. For a month 
or two he had been proud of her 
beauty, and constant and flattering 
in his attentions; but his compa¬ 
nions began to quiz him on his unfa¬ 
shionable conduct, and lie could 
not endure their reproaches, but soon 
vented his anger on his unoffending 
wife, whom he continually left alone 
at a country lodging, which they bad 
first taken on account of her health, 
andfwhich they continued, that he 
mignt keep her away from her mo¬ 
ther’s house, for he saw that his cha¬ 
racter began to excite the suspicion 
of Mrs Murray, and he knew that 
her open and unguarded temper 
would lead her to repeat all she ob¬ 
served to her daughter. 13ut it was 
in vain he hoped to preserve appeal- 
anccs. His repeated drunken iiolics 
made him universally talked of, and 
at last his mother-in-law seriously 
and angrily told him, that her child 
should not be exposed to the conta¬ 
mination of his society. This was 
injudicious in the extreme, ns it did 
him no good, and drew upon herself 
his decided hate. Mrs Murray sought 
to influence the mind of Constance ; 
but her many hours of solitude and 
reflection had, ere this, caused a hap¬ 
py change in Mrs Templeton’s heart, 
the fertile soil of which was rapidly 
bringing forth the blossoms of reli¬ 
gion and self-denial. That Book, 
which had been once to her only a 
seiious task, was fast becoming dear¬ 
er comfort to her heart. She read it 
as the tidings of love and peace, and 
the effects of its precepts were soon 
perceived. Though disgusted with 
the manners of her outwardly elegant 
partner, and* shocked at his habits, 
slie remembered the dictates of her 
Bible, and the hopes of (.diaries kid- 
gar,* and resisted all attempts of her 
mother to persuade her to condemn 
him by her words, even to a parent. 
She knew that she had sworn to ho¬ 
nour and obey him, and she deter¬ 
mined, though liis part of the com¬ 
pact were broken, to fulfil her’s only 
the more rigidly; and thus her mo¬ 
ther was displeased, and quitted her 
in anger. I'oor Constance wept bit¬ 
terly for a few moments, hut she. ie- 
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gained on her knees that inward s^nse 
of self-approbation which told her 
bhe was right, and comforted her un¬ 
der the displeasure of her fomlly-be- 
loveil mother. To the insulting jea¬ 
lousy of her husband she returned 
only meekness, and attentive obe¬ 
dience to his limitations of her ac¬ 
quaintance. To his constant re¬ 
proaches that she loved Charles Ed¬ 
gar better than him, her only reply 
was, (as she would not even here de¬ 
part from truth,) that if she failed in 
all the fond'ness a wife ought to feel, 
she would try to repair it by her ex¬ 
actitude in all her other duties. But 
her patient sweetness was all unavail¬ 
ing. Templeton grew more and more 
insupportable, and neither the love¬ 
liness of bis wife, nor tlie speedy pro¬ 
spect of being a parent, could reclaim 
hiu}. When irritated by others, to 
wnora he chose to hide his real dis¬ 
position, he, on his return home, gave 
way to a fury of passion which terri¬ 
fied her; and more than once, on 
the mildest expostulation from her, 
did lie threaten even her life, in the 
delirium of rage. Poor Constance, 
sick at heart, and without the com¬ 
fort of a friendly bosom pn which to 
repose a thought, drooped and faded 
like a fragile dower, anil her beauti¬ 
ful form became sickly and delicate. 
Still she relaxed not her efforts to 
please her husband, as she knew that 
her own and her infant’s subsistence 
would depend onliim, and she at times 
even tried to look forward with hope, 
to presenting him with his child as 
a tic that must soften his heart to 
her; and perhaps, she would mourn¬ 
fully add, as the father of my child, 
I may be enabled to love him. But 
tlie trial was not granted to her 2 
Two mouths ere its birth, he one 
evening told her that lie was going a 
short cruize, and that she could re¬ 
main where she was till his return. 
“ But that will surely be soon,” she 
tremblingly answered; and endea¬ 
vouring to look happy, she kissed his 
forehead, and whispered, “ You 
know 1 shall want your company 
soon.” “It depends upon circum¬ 
stances,” he sulkily answered,; “ but 
1 must be on board to-nighft, and so 
good-bye.” A strange and- horrid 
presentiment came over the mind of 
Constance, as for the first time she 
threw her arms round Templeton, 
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and wept on his shoulder. He too' 
seemed moved by her emdtion, and 
clasped her closely to his bosom, 
looking at her for an instant with 
pity and affection ; but it passed from 
liis countenance, and he shook her 
off, and coldly kissing her, bade her 
again adieu, and left the room. For 
some moments she remained stand¬ 
ing where he left her, but soon, sor.- 
rowful and hopeless, she sat down to 
her work, and tried to conjecture 
why she had felt so much for what 
was a common occurrence. In the 
morning, as she commenced her soli¬ 
tary breakfast, a note was put into 
her hands, which had been left early 
at the house by a sailor. She recog¬ 
nised her husband’s writing, and 
thinking it might contain some or¬ 
ders for his voyage, she opened it 
hastily, and fell back insensible on 
reading the following words:— 

“ You may marry Charles Edgar 
whenever you like. Is you ,will never 

again sec jjdward Templeton.” 

Weeks had passed on, and the 
hapless Constance was yet watched 
with more despair than hope by her 
mother and sisters, who had removed 
her from the country in a state of 
lethargic insensibility. But at length 
she slowly revived, and soon Walter, 
her orphan Mary was born. The 
newly-awakened and powerful tie of 
maternal love made her again feel 
that life had a value ; and as she 
gazed on the innocent face of her 
baby, she scarcely believed herself 
unhappy; but it was not long ere 
her principles told her that, to re- 
mait thus a burden on her mother, 
by no means rich, and supporting an 
indolent and vicious husband by her 
exertfcms, was wrong. She therefore, 
as soon as her state of health per¬ 
mitted tore herself from her darling 
Mary, whom she consigned to the 
affectionate care of her grandmother, 
and for her sake commenced the task 
of private education. But not even 
the love which glowed so warmly in 
her bosom, for the little helpless 
being, that had wound itself so close¬ 
ly round her heart, could pluck out 
tne venomed dart of disease, which 
disappointed love had planted there. 
The more fondly she dwelt on her 
child, the more did she feel the bless¬ 
ing it would have been to call Charles 
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Edgar its father. Constance had tlie possession of every luxury that 
learned humility by her sufferings, wealth could command to cheer lu r 
and was meekly sensible of her own mind, or remove her disease. The 
insufficiency to train up her darling former was at times attained, but 
as her heart earnestly desired. “Yet the latter was beyond the reach of 
her Father, who is m heaven,” said art. Consumption began to show 
she, as she rose from her knees after its certain symptoms j but the unre- 
praying for her orphan, “ can and mitted watchfulness of her daily 
will assist me, and when I am taken more attached friend, Mrs Weston, 
from her, he can guard her from and the advice of the most eminent 
danger, and lead her to peace.” It physicians, arrested the rapidity of 
was fortunate for Constance that the its progress, and she lingered four 
family in which she lived were of years after her arrival at the Elms, 
that superior order who regard mis- during which time her whole family 
fortune only as a call for sympathy, were the objects of the libeiality and 
and who therefore studied all in their kindness of the Westons. Her little 


power to render her mind as easy as 
possible, and endeavoured to make her 
forget that her situation with them 
was a dependent one. They were con¬ 
nections of Mrs Weston, and here it 
was that Mrs Templeton became ac¬ 
quainted with that invaluable friend, 
who, with her Jiusband, came on a 
visit to Beechgrove. Though not 
bl&t with a family, Mrs Weston was 
ardently attached to children, and 
wherever she visited was adored by 
the younger ones, from the endearing 
interest she took in all their studies 
and amusements. It was impossible 
that one so penetrating should not 
perceive in Mrs Templeton a being 
very different from the generality of 
those she met with in similar situa¬ 
tions ; and so powerfully was her 
attention excited by the evident 
melancholy and declining state of 
health in which Constance then was, 
that she soon awakened all the grate¬ 
ful affection of the latter, who con¬ 
fided to hef the story of her life. 
In deep commiseration, Mrs Heston 
listened to her, and obtained her con¬ 
sent to disclose it to her husband, 
who, though apparently only the be¬ 
ing of hilarity and gaiety, was in 
reality possessed of a soul glowing 
with all the feelings that most adorn 
the man and the Christian. They 
instantly agreed that Mrs Templeton 
should relinquish lier situation, and 
become an inmate of their own house. 
“We will send for her littlegirl/'said 
the warm-heatted Mr Weston, “ and 
who knows, with your nursing, my 
dear, and Wiseman’s care, but she 
may live many years.” With mingled 
feelings of regret and pleasure, the 
friends of Constance {farted with 
her, and she soon found herself in 


Mary was ever witli her, and often 
beguiled the weary hours of sickness, 
while she gradually increased her 
interest in the heart of Mrs Weston, 
who loved her with an affection little 
inferior to her mother’s. lieu¬ 
tenant Templeton was never heard 
of; lie exchanged from the ship in 
which he had been at the time of 
his marriage, and all traces of him 
were lost. Mr Murray’s conduct had 
again become so had, that his wife, 
by the advice and entreaties of her 
friends, determined on having him, 
and with her daughters she accepted 
the proposal of an early friend who 
had settled in the North of England, 
to remove there, and commence a 
school, which, from their accomplish¬ 
ments and manners, Jane anil Anna 
Murray were eminently qualified to 
undertake. Elizabeth, her eldest 
daughter, had never resided at home, 
but bad been educated by a sister of 
Mr Murray’s, who transfused into 
the breast of litr pupil the same vir¬ 
tuous principles and refined cultiva¬ 
tion which adorned her own. Eliza¬ 
beth was now in the situation that 
Mrs Templeton had left, and was a 
frequent visitor of her sister at the 
Elms. Mrs Murray had also been 
there more than once, but eacli 
visit confirmed only the fatal cer¬ 
tainty of the accelerating progress of 
her child’s disorder, and now, on Iter 
arrival with her younger girls on 
their way to the North, she perceived, 
at the first glance, that the life of Con- 
stanccwj,s quivering like the flame of 
the taper near its close. That flame 
flashes in bright and brighter gleams, 
as its extinction is more near, and, 
like it, Constance revived at times 
to more than her former* beauty, as 
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if death were resolved to display 
the value of the prize he had so 
nearly made his own. She was ful¬ 
ly aware of her danger, and grateful¬ 
ly anticipated her release ; but one 
tiling weighed on her mind,—her 
mother yet knew nothing of her love 
for Charles Edgar. “ Nor will I 
tell her, Elizabeth,” said she to the 
weeping girl, who listened to a story 
equally new to her; “ it will only 
add to her grief ; but remember, my 
dear sister, from whatever motive, 
never do you tread the fatal path of 
concealment. The bitterest pang that 
I now feel is, that 1 have deceived 
my beloved mother.” Elizabeth tried 
to comfort her, and she answered, 
with a smile of affection, “ You 
never saw Charles, my dear sister, 
but I think you will, and then per¬ 
haps you will excuse me.” At her 
earnest request, her mother shorten¬ 
ed her visit, for Constance knew that 
the grief of attending her in her last 
moments would unfit Mrs Murray 
for the commencement of a now state 
in life. She therefore urged her to 
depart, in defiance of the longings of 
her own mind, that her spirit miglitbe 
yielded on the bosom of her mother. 
“ Wore there hope,” she softly said, 
“ I would ask you to remain, but 
there is none ! Death is hovering 
over me, and waits only for permis¬ 
sion to throw his pall on my weary 
head ; and never was rest to the fa¬ 
tigued traveller more welcome. All 
that can soften the terrors of his ap¬ 
proach, and turn him into the har¬ 
binger of freedom and happiness, 
God has in his word vouchsafed to 
teach me ;—all that can lessen my 
anxiety for my child, and for yqu, my 
friends here have promised. Oh ! 
how great are the blessings showered 
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on my unworthy head !" It was oil 
the day following that she bade fare¬ 
well to all her relations. They were 
drowned ill tears and sighS. She 
alone was smiling and cheerful. 
“ Think, dear ones,” said she, “ how 
soon we shall be together again, 
never to part. Forgive me all iny 
faults, my beloved mother, and may 
Mary live to reward you for all your 
kindness, all your love to me!” YVuh 
feelings which words cannot describe, 
Mrs Murray poured forth her bless¬ 
ings on the head of her dying child, 
and clasping her to her bosom, said, 
“ May God have mercy on me!” 
then hurrying from the room, fol¬ 
lowed by her daughters, slie entered 
the chaise, and was soon far from 
Constance. 

The agony of this parting greatly 
hastened the death of Mrs Temple¬ 
ton, and on the following Wednes¬ 
day it was that Dr B. witnessed her 
death-bed scene. She was interred 
in the family vault of Mr Weston ; 
and though many years have since 
rolled away, and that babe she left is 
herself a wife, none who knew Con¬ 
stant e Murray, whether in the love¬ 
liness of youth and happiness, or in 
the more touching beauty of sickness 
and suffering, will ever forget her. 
Elizabeth Murray has seen the man 
her sister so fondly and so truly 
loved, has excused and justified that 
love, and has found her dearest hap¬ 
piness in calling herself his wife. 

“ Ilcally, my dear Charles, I am 
glad the story is concluded,” said my 
good aunt, wiping her eyes and sigh¬ 
ing heavily. “ This is a world of 
woe,* but, after all, I am thankful 
that I was never persuaded to 
marry.” D- A. 


Jfonnct. 


’Tis evening ! and the god of day is deep 
Aini’d the glones of the purple sky. 

And o’er the fading scene dark shadows 
creep, 

And shroud its loveliness from mortal 
c>e ; 

I gaze around—and as the day tints fly. 
Arid steal away the brightness which 
they give— 

Methinks the Objects arc the first to die 
Which best I lov’d, and wish’d the 
must to live. 


And thus I’ve seen the eyes to me most 
bright 

First closed in death—the hearts to me 
most dear * * 

The first to wither in the cold woi Id’s 
blight, 

And dearest joys the first to disappear. 

And thus I mourn, amid the gloom of 
night, 

My vanish’ll joys, and weep their time¬ 
less flight. 


W. S. 
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SKETCHES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE GENERAI ASSEMBLY 01 Till 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


No. 

Tiif. persons appointed to present 
the Articles which had been drawn 
up by the last Assembly, lost no 
time in waiting upon the Queen. 
She was then at Perth ; and the day 
after the Articles had been presented 
to her, she removed to Dunkcld. The 
Commissioners followed her, and so- 
lTcited an immediate reply : but the 
Queen, under pretence of being anx¬ 
ious to have the advice of her Coun¬ 
cil, declined to say any thing upon 
points of so much importance till 
she should have returned to Edin¬ 
burgh. Five days after she had re¬ 
turned, the Articles of the Assembly 
were brought under consideration of 
the Council. No conclusions, how¬ 
ever, were come to, and the Secretary 
informed the Commissioners, that 
another and a more frequent meet¬ 
ing of Council must be held, before 
full and final Answers could be given. 
These were accordingly received on 
the twenty-first day of August. Petrie 
mentions, that a meeting of Assem¬ 
bly took place soon after, at which 
these Answers were ordered, to be in¬ 
serted in the Registers of the Church, 
lie also mentions, that Replies to the 
Answers of the Queen were drawn up 
by this Assembly, and that they then 
adjourned to the day fixed for their 
meeting in December. It is proba¬ 
ble, however, that the meeting men¬ 
tioned by Petrie was not, strictly 
speaking, a General Assembly, but 
a conference of the leading Protes¬ 
tants, brought about by Knox, who 
had been instructed, by the last As¬ 
sembly, to receive, the Answers of the 
Queen to their Articles. No men¬ 
tion is made of an intermediate mcet- 


XI. 

ing, in the Buik of the Universal 
Kiik, nor in C alder wood's large MS. 
In both, the Answers of the Queen, 
and the Replies of the Assembly, 
arc inserted in tile minutes of tlic 
meeting, which took place, according 
to appointment, on the twenty-filth 
of December. 

This Assembly was held at Edin¬ 
burgh, in the Ovcr-Tolbnoth. The 
invocation of the name of God was 
made by John Knox, ami Erskinc of 
Dun was chosen Moderator. Aftei 
a few prclimiiuuy arguments, “ iol- 
lowes the Answer given he the Qucnis 
Majestic to the Ai tides presen tit to 
her Grace, be tlie Commissioners of 
the Assemblic last lialdin, the 25 of 
June 1565.” 

The First of these Articles requi¬ 
red that Popery * should be suppress¬ 
ed, and the Protestant Religion es¬ 
tablished by Act of Parliament. To 
this it was answered,—That the 
Queen could not abandon the reli¬ 
gion in which she had been educa¬ 
ted, without offending her conscience, 
and irritating her allies. But she 
was ready to sanction any law for 
securing to the Protestants the fice 
exercise of their lcligion,—a liberty 
which she claimed for lieisclf. 

With regard to the patronage of 
benefices, the Queen would not di¬ 
vest herself of what formed so great 
a part of the patrimony of her crown, 
but was willing tli.it a reasonable 
stipend should be specially assigned 
to the Ministers. 

The examination of Teachers,—the 
punishment of impiety and vice,— 
and the mitigation of tithes, weie Ar¬ 
ticles which the Queen was willing 


• In the reign of Edward VI. (1551) some persons were sent from thfi 1’iivy 
Council to Capt. Hall, in Essex, the residence of the Princess Mary, to piolwhit 
her oi her domestic* fiom using mass, or any other divine service than was set foith 
hy the laws of the realm. The Princess returned a letter to the King, full of allec- 
non and loyalty but firmly asserting her right to worship l,od according toiler 
conscience, and resolutely declaring that she would rather lay down her life than 
abandon her religion. Another deputation, with the Lord Chancellor at then head, 
were equally unsuccessful in their attempts to shake the resolutions of this Princess. 
Her letter end the subsequent conference m.iy be seen in the valuable illustrations of 
English History, which have lately been given to the public by Mr Ellis, bee Origi¬ 
nal Letters, Vol. II. p. 176-183. 
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to refer to P.uliament. And as to 
the maintenance of the poor, she 
promised to display a reasonable li¬ 
berality. 

Those Answers “satisfied not ful- 
lie the kirk;” and Mr John How, 
Minister at Perth, was appointed to 
draw up a Reply. In this Reply, 
the Assembly lament that the Queen 
should not yet have had her eyes 
opened to sec the impiety of the 
mass, and represent her embracing 
of the Protestant Religion as the sure 
mean of forming an alliance with 
Him, whose friendship would be 
mote precious than all the .aids of 
her earthly confederates. They pro¬ 
fess that they have no wish to in¬ 
to fere with the rights of the Queen 
or other patrons ; but they think 
it reasonable, that they should be 
allowed to enquire into the qua¬ 
lifications of those who arc pro¬ 
moted to benefices; and that, as pre¬ 
sentation pertains to the patron, so 
ought collation to pertain to the 
(.'hutch. The retention of benefices 
for the use of the Queen they pro- 
nounce to be ungodly and illegal; 
and maintain, that in every case of 
a vacancy, qualified persons should 
be presented, and a reasonable sti¬ 
pend secured to them. If, after repair¬ 
ing churches, maintaining schools, 
and relieving the poor, any surplus 
should remain, it might be applied 
as her Majesty and Council judged 
most expedient or necessary. They 
conclude with praying God, that he 
would move the Queen anil the Es¬ 
tates to grant their reasonable re¬ 
quests. ‘ 4 

in the Second Session, a general 
complaint being made that Ministers 
could not obtain payment of their 
stipends, and that some had suffered 
violence for their fidelity in reprov¬ 
ing vice, it was agreed that a Sup¬ 
plication, craving redress of these 
things, should be presented to the 
Queen. The Supplication was drawn 
up,— Lord Lindsay and Uavkl Mur¬ 
ray, brother to the Laird of Balvaird, 
were appointed to lay it before the 
Queen, and to report her answer to 
the next Assembly. 

From want of encouragement and 
support, it would appear that Minis¬ 
ters were abandoning their charges ; 
and measures were taken to prevent 
them*, if possible, from doing so. It 


was declared to be unlawful for^hose 
who had put their hands to the 
plough to look back, or to leave their 
heavenly vocation, and return to the 
profane world. And in order to en¬ 
courage Ministers to continue in 
their vocation, Knox was appointed 
to pen a “ comfortable letter," in 
the name of the Assembly. This 
letter i9 not inserted in the Buik of 
the Universal Kirk, nor in the com¬ 
mon copies of Calderwood’s large 
MS^lt has been preserved by Wod- 
row, in the Appendix to his Life of 
Knox. He says he takes it from a 
copy of Calderwood’s second draught 
of his History. The title runs thus— 

“ The Supcrintcndants, Ministers, 
and Commissioners of Kirks reform¬ 
ed within the realme of Scotland, 
Assembled in Edinburgh the 2.? 
day of December 1565; —To the 
Ministers of Jesus Christ within 
, the same realme, desire grace, mercy, 
and peace, from God the Father and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with perpe¬ 
tual comfort of the Holy Spirit.” 

It is an animated and forcible ap¬ 
peal on the duty and honour of re¬ 
maining stedfast in their vocation, 
notwithstanding their discourage¬ 
ments and difficulties. The conclud¬ 
ing paragraph may he given as a 
specimen of the style and argument: 

“It is but poverty that as yet 
doth threaten us, which, if we be not 
able to contemn, how shall we abide 
the fury and terror of death, which 
many thousands before us have suf¬ 
fered, for the testimony of the same 
truth which we profess and teach, 
and despised all worldly redemption, 
as the prophet speaks ? This Is but 
a gentle tryal which our heavenly 
Father taketh of our obedience, 
which, if we willingly offer unto 
Him, the bowels of his fatherly com¬ 
passion will rather cause the ravens, 
yea, the rocks and rivers, to minister 
to us tilings necessary to the body, 
than that he shall suffer us to perish, 
if we dedicat our whole lives unto 
him. Let us be frequent in reading, 
which, alas! over many despise, and 
earnest in prayer, diligent in watch¬ 
ing over the flock committed to our 
charge, and let our sobriety and tem¬ 
poral life shame the wicked, and bear 
example to the godly; and then there 
is no doubt but the Eternal, our 
God, shall remedie this our extre- 
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mitifc—he shall confound our cnc- and favour.” As,this was the first 
mies, and shall shortly convert our solemnity of the kind which had 
wars and mourning into joy and been observed by the Protestants in 
mirth, to the glory of his own name Scotland, it was judged necessary 
and comfort of posterity to come, and proper tocxplain, at some length, 
through the merits and intercession the nature and advantage of fasting ; 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, whose “ lest the Papists should think that 
Holy Spirit comfort you and us in they now began to practise that 
the end.” which they had condemned in them. 

Although the writer of this letter or lest the ignorant, who knew not 
had not been mentioned, it is so full the commoditie of this most godly 
of the bold spirit and vehement man- exercise, should contemn the same.” 
ncr of Knox, that there could Jiave *The Assembly, therefore, appointed 
been little hesitation in ascribing it Knox and Craig to “ set out the 
to him. At this same Assembly, a form thereof,” and to cause Robert 
request was made that he should be Likprevick to print it. The fast was 
translated from Edinburgh to St. to be observed on the second and 
Andrew’s. Goodman who bad offi- third Sunday of May, by which 
ciated there since 15G0, seems about time, probably, the “ Form” would 
tliis time to have returned to Eng- be ready to serve as a directory to 
land. When Knox and Craig'were Ministers and people. The title of 
appointed to visit kirks in the sum- it runs, “ The ordoure and doctrine 
mor of 1364, Goodman had preached of the general fastc, appointed be the 
for them in their absence; and the General Assemblie of the Kiike of 
Commissioners of St. Andrew's now Scotlande, balden at Edinburgh the 
requested that Knox should supply 25 day of December 156.5.” The 
his place with them. The Astern- treatise is well drawn up, and does 
l>ly, however, although Knox was honour to the writers, or rather to 
at the time under the heavy dis- the writer; for, by a passage in the 
pleasure of the Court, refused to fifth book of the History which goes 
listen to their request, and appoint- by his name, it seems to have been 
ed them to choose a Minister from composed by Knox, (Ilist. of Ref. 
among the members of their Uni- p, 390.) It begins with setting forth 
versity *. Indeed, how useful so- the nature of fasting in general, and 
ever Knox might have been at St. then proceeds to state the causes of 
Andrew’s, which had been the scene this observance in particular. The 
of his first ministry, his presence second and third Sunday of May 
could not at this crisis be wanted in were not appointed, it is said, “ for 
Edinburgh. The Reformers enter- any religion of time,” but for con¬ 
tained at this time, and'not without venience. The abstinence from food 
cause, tlie most serious apprehensions was to be from the evening of Satur- 
pf danger to their religion. Under day till the afternoon of Sunday; 
these^ apprehensions, the Assembly and even then, great temperance was 
had come to the resolution of ap- enjoined. Gorgeous apparel was to 
pointing a solemn -and public fast, be avoided during the whole wee k. 
The reasons assigned for this mea- The time spent in the public cxer- 
sure were, a forgetfulness of former cises of religion was to be somewhat 
deliverances, and a contempt of pre- longer than on ordinary occasions ; 
sent threatenings, the neglect and and the prayers to be said, and the 
oppression of the poor among them- passages of Scripture to be read, were 
selves, and the persecution and cru- all distinctly set down, 
city exercised, in consequence of the At this Assembly several steps 
decree of the Council of Trent, up- were taken to prevent irregularity in 
on their Protestant brethren abroad, the solemnizing of marriage. Among 
These are given as the causes of the questions which were proposed 
“ stooping under the mighty hand of for solution, the following answer 
God, and supplicating his protection may be given as a proof of the mo- 

• It would appear, however, that this was not done. At least Wodrow, in his 
Life of Goodman, seCins to think that the person who succeeded him at St. Andrew's 
Was Itobcrt Hamilton, who had been Minister at Mauchline. • 
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deration ami liberality of our Re¬ 
formers. 

“ If baptisine be administrat be 
ane Papist J’liest, or in the Papisti¬ 
cal manor, it sal be reiferat.” 

“ Quhcn sick children conic to 
zeirs of understanding, they sould be 
instructed in the doctrine of salva- 
tioun. The corruptionn of the Pa- 
pis trie must he declared to them, 
quhilk they must publicklic damue, 
before they beadinittit to the Lord’s 
tabic; quhilks if they doc, there 
neids not the external signe to be 
rciterat. For no Papist ministers 


m 

luptisinc without watter and some 
forme of word, quhilk are the prin¬ 
cipalis of the external signe. We 
ourselves were baptized be Papists, 
whose corruptions and abusis now 
we damne, cleaving onlic to the sim¬ 
ple ordinance of Jesus Christ, and 
to the vertue of the Holfe Spirit, 
quhilks makes baptisme to worke in 
us tlie proper effects thereof, with¬ 
out any reiteratioun of the cxtcrnall 
signe. If such children come never 
to the knowledge of the true doctrine,, 
they arc to be left to the judgment 
of God.” * 


Annul.t of Scottish literature.—N). /. 


ANNALS OF SCOTTISH LITEHATUttE. 

No. I. 


From the intercourse which was 
carried on between Scotland and the 
continent of Europe, it has been 
thought, that printing must have 
been introduced into this country 
soon after the invention of the art.^ 
Hacrlcm, Strasburg, and Mcntz, 
have contended for the honour of 
the invention ; and if the claims of 
Ilaerlem are to be preferred, the 
art might very speedily have reached 
us, for the staple port of Scotland 
was about that time at Antwerp. 
There is no evidence, however, that 
there were any Scottish printers be¬ 
fore Chenman and Myllar. The 
licence which was granted to them, 
for bringing home a printing-press, 

“ with all stuff belonging thereto," 
occurs in the Third Book of the 
Register of the Privy Seal, folio 
12!). It does not recite or allude to 
any licence formerly given, and ’ 
bears date 15th September 1507. It 
was first made known to the public, 
by being inserted in the Report of 
the Depute Clerk Register of Scot¬ 
land for 1810. ' It afterwards found 
a place in the Appendix to the 
“ Memorial for the Bible Societies 
in Scotland," which was printed at 
Edinburgh in 1824. The former 
ot these publications was necessarily 
limited in circulation, and the sale 
of the latter was interdicted—con¬ 
sistently enough, if may be, with the 
ends of law and justice, but very 
much to the prejudice of those who 
wish to become acquainted with the 
literary history of Scotland. As the 
document is important and interest^ 

VOL. XVII. 


ing, it may not be improper to in¬ 
troduce it nere. 

“ Jamf.s, &c. —To all and sundry 
our officiaris, liegis, and subdittis 
quham it efieris, quhais knawlagc 
thir our lettres sal cum, greting; 
Wit ye tbat forpamekill as ourjo- 
vittis servitouris, Walter Chepmau 
and Androu Millar, burgessis of our 
burgh of Edinburgh, has at our in¬ 
stance and request, for our pies,our, 
the honour and profit of our Rcalmc 
and liegis, takin on thame to furnis 
and bring hame ane prent, with all 
stuff belangand tharto, and expert 
men to use the samyne, for imprent- 
ing within our Realme of the bukis 
of our lawis,' actis of parliament, 
chroniclis, mess bukis,*and portuus 
efter the use of our Realme, with 
additions and legeqiis of Scottis 
sanotis, nou gadderft to be ekit 
tharto, and all uthcris bukis that 
sal be sene necessar, and to sel the 
samrayn for competent pricis, be our 
avis and discrcsioun, thair labouris - 
and expens being considcrit; And 
beeaus we understand that this can¬ 
not be perfurnist without ryght 
greit cost, labour, and expens, we 
have grantib and promittit to thame 
that thai sal not be hurt nor pre- 
venit tharon, be any utberis, to tak 
copyis of ony bukis furtht of our 
Realme, to ger imprent the samyne 
in utberis cuntrcis, to be brocht and " 
sauld agane within our Realme, to 
cause the said Walter and Androu 
tyne thair gret labour and expens; 
And alis, Ft is divisit and thocht 
expedient be us and our counsall, 

3 F 
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that in tyme cuming mess bukis, it which, follows', is chiefly made 
manualis, matyne bukis, and por- from notes taken at that time, 
tuus bukis, efter our awiu Scottis This volume has long been known 
use, and with legend is of Scottis to bibliographers, and j,s described 
sanctis, as is now gndderit and ekit in Herbert and Ames, (vol. III. p. 
by ane Reverend Fader in God, and 1813,) as “ an old book in black 
our t^aist consalour, Williame, letter, sent to the Advocates’Library 

f |L bischope of Abirdene and utheris, in 1788, by a gentleman in Ayi- 

||. be usit generaly within al our shire, and titled on the back, Trea- 

Realme, alsone as the samtnyn may tise of Nobleness.” The volume has 

be imprentit and providit, and that since been repaired with much clc- 

ne maner of sic bukis of Salusbery gance and care, 'flic leaves are in- 

use be brocht to be sauld within our laid with paper of a quarto size; but, 

Kcalme in tym cutning; ami gif ony judging from the appearance of the 

doiS in th^ contrar, that thai sal letter press, ior no signatures ap- 

tyne the sammyne; Quharfor we pear, the original form seems to 

charge straitle, and commamHs you have been octavo. The volume con- 

al and siudry, our officiaris, lieges, tains eleven different pieces, of which 

and 8ubdittis, that nane of you talc a brief notice may be taken in stic- 

apon hand to do ony thing incontrar cession. 

this our promitt, devise, and ordi- The piece which stands first in this 
nance, in tyme cuming, under the Miscellany is entitled “ The Por- 
pane of escheting of the bukis, and teous of Nobleness.” 
punishing of thair persons, bringaris “ Porteous” is defined by Skene 
thairof within our llealme, in con- to be “ ane catalogue contenand the 
trar this our Statut, with al vigour names of the porsones indited to the 
as efferis. Geven under our preve justice-air." In a general sense, 
seel, at Edinburgh, the xv. day of Porteous, quasi portez-vous, seems to 
September, and of our lleyue, the have signified a vade-mecum, or 
xxti. yer.” manual. The word appears to have 

From a complaint whjclrChcpman been particularly applied to books 
had to make of a violation of this used in the service of the church, 
privilege, soon after it was granted, During the feign of Edward the VI., 
it appears, that besides missal books, it was enacted, that “ all books called 
manuals, portuus and matin books, Antiphoners, Missalcs, Grades, Pro¬ 
be had printed “ Donatus, Ulric in cessionalles, Manuelcs, Legendcs, 
personas, and uther buikis Acta Pies, Portuases, &c., other than such 
Dom. Conc.^xxi. 70. But of the as shall be set forth by the King, 
productions of this press, only two should be prohibited." The word 
are now known to exist, namely, a occurs, in the same sense, both in 
Collection of ^Miscellaneous Pieces, the Licence granted to Chepman and 
and The AlraPdeen Breviary. Of Myllar, and in the Complaint against 
the Miscellaneous Pieces only one tlie infringement of that Licence, 
copy, and that an imperfect one, re- The “ Porteous of Nobleness” is 
mains. In the Appendix to the Me- imperfect, but seems evidently to 
morial for the Bible Societies in have consisted of a delineation of the 
Scotland, (p. 2.) it is said, that several virtues necessary to complete 
“ These pamphlets were reprinted the character of a knightly or noble 
lately, under the inspection of Mr man. Treatises of this kind were 
Davul Laing; but as two-thirds of among the first specimens of the ty- 
the impression were destroyed by ' ‘ ' art. The “ Boke of 

fire, the book will soon be almost seems to have been pub- 

ss rare as ever." This reprint has lished in England so early as 1 f-71. 
not been seen by the writer of these The rifles of morality were thus 
annals ; but the original volume w|s quartered with the devices of lie- 
inspected by him »n the autumn of raldry—the spirit of chivalry was 
hit year; and the hasty analysis of purified and exalted—and the true 

• This is the most ancient of all printed Grammatical Treatises, and seems fur 
some time to have been commonly used in Scotland. 
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knight was taught to blazou himself 
with every virtue. According to the 
“ Porteous of Nobleness,” the vir¬ 
tues of “ anc nobill man” seem to 
have been reckoned twelve. Those 
which remain are, Cleanliness, Li¬ 
berality, Soberness, and Perseverance. 
As a specimen of the Scottish lan¬ 
guage at the period, the following 
extracts from the concluding chap¬ 
ter on Perseverance are subjoined. 

“ O ! excellent hei and godly ver- 
tuc ! myglity queue and lady, Perse¬ 
verance: that makes perfit, fulfillis 
and endis all tliingis. • Thou ouro 
cumis all things, be thy secure con- 
stance, that lives never to suffre. * * 
Thay sulde weil adoure thee, as lady 
maistres and patrone, sen the end 
makes al tliingc to be louit. * * * 
Thay that incontinent and haisty 
yeildis tham to fortune, that is to 
adversite, may furwith disavow no- 
bilness, sen the ende in all thingis 
makis the workis to be louit. O no- 
bil man! thay ar noblis that dis- 
pendis thair body and gudis, in treuth 
and laute, and defendis their lorde, 
noghtc lousande the right knot of 
thair faith, sen the ende makis all 
warkis to be louit.” 

“ Noblis, report your matynis in this 
buke, 

And wisely luk ye be not contrefeit; 
Nor to retrete sen leaute seikis nu nuke, 

And God forsake breuily for to treat 

All that Alls ar, and noblis contrefeit.” 

“ Ileir endis the Porteous of No¬ 
bleness, translated out of Franche in 
Scottis, be maister Androw Cadiow, 
imprentit in the south gait of Edin¬ 
burgh, be Walter Chepman and An¬ 
drow Millar, the XX dai of Aperill 
the yhere of God 

“ MCCCCC and VIII yheris.” 

Cadiow is the old way of spelling 
Cadzow, a place near Hamilton, and 
from which the predecessors of the 
noble family of Hamilton seem, for 
some time, to have taken their desig¬ 
nation. 11 afterwards became a com¬ 
mon sirname. In a Council which 
was held at Stirling in the reign of 
James the II., A. D. 1440; among 
others, “ Maister John of Cadiow* 
Commissioner of Burrowes," is men¬ 
tioned as being present. In the Par- . 
liamcnt at Edinburgh, in the reign 
of J|ujcs the IV., A. 1). 1504. 


Andreas Cadiow, notarius publicus,’ 
is witness to a deed by John Earl of 
Athol, and Neal Stewart of, Fother- 
gill, premising to abide the pains of 
the law on a summons of treaaop. 
About the same time, it is thought, 
a person of thi£ name is mentioned 
in the Cbartulary of Glasgow as 
holding some office in the Cathedral. 
But whether either of them were the 
translator of the “ Porteous of No¬ 
bleness,” it is impossible to determine. 

Watson, who published a history 
of printing about the commence¬ 
ment of the last century, is of opi¬ 
nion that the art must have come to 
Scotland from Holland. His argu¬ 
ments in support of this opinion are 
drawn from “ our eases and presses 
being all of the Dutch make till of 
late years, from our manner of work¬ 
ing ; in distributing the letter on hand 
with the face from us, and the nick 
downwards; and from our making 
ink as the printers there do, to this 
day.” There is great reason, how¬ 
ever, to think, that the press and 
workmen brought to this country by 
Chepman and Myllar were from 
France. On the verse of the last leaf 
of “ The Porteous of Nobleness,” in 
a quadrangular compartment, is the 
figure of a wind-mill, with a stair or 
ladder to ascend, up which a man Is 
toiling, with a load upon his back. 
Suspended from the mill is a shield, 
heart-shaped, in which is a mark or 
device somewhat resembling the ci¬ 
phers employed by the old alchemists. 
In the two upper corners of the qua¬ 
drangular compartment are three 
fleurs de lis on a shield ; in one of 
the lower corners is a flower, and 
from the other rises the ladder to 
the mill. The mill is evidently as* * 
sumed in allusion to the name of 
Myllar. This was very common, 
with the early Parisian printers. 
Thus Michael Le Noir assumed two 
black figures to support his shield, 
which was surmounted by a Moor’s 
head for a crest. The same thing, 
it is Vue, was done by the printers of 
Other countries. Thus, the device of 
John Fowler, an Englishman, who 
printed at Antwerp in this same 
century, was a tree with crows flying 
about it, and the legend “ Respicite 
volatilia coeli et polios corvorum.’i 
But the fleurs dc lis in the device of 
Myllar point evidently tq the French 
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oiigiu of his press. What tends to 
strengthen this opinion is, that the 
device of Chepman, which may be 
seen on thd Fourth piece in this Mis¬ 
cellany, and also on the Aberdeen 
Breviary, is exactly the same with 
that of Philippe Flgouchet, who 
printed at Paris about that tirqe. it 
is a wooden print, representing two 


savages at full length ; tluir heads 
adorned with flowers, and in their 
hands flower-stalks; their bodies 
clothed with the skins of wild beasts, 
with a girdle of flowers; their legs 
bare from the ancle downwards. 
They stand one on each side of a 
tree, from which is suspended u 
shield sable, with the cipher argent. 


OBJECTIONS TO CLASSICAL LEARNING A8 AN OBJECT OP GENERAL 

PURSUIT. 


To. the 
Sin, 

Your Journal is a compound both 
of the Magazine and the Review; 
and the idea is a good oue, because, 
though almost all Reviews are now 
in truth Essays, it would be formal 
to call them so ; and the learned 
disquisitions proceed far more lightly 
and trippingly, under the idea of 
their being criticisms on other men’s 
treatises, than if they assumed that 
rank and dignity themselves. It 
must he admitted, however, that 
some of your ablest brethren scarce¬ 
ly have right to the appellation of 
Reviewers at all, from their slight 
notice of the books which they say 
they submit to their ordeals, or from 
their forgetting in many instances 
to mention them in any manner, lie 
that as it may, the title of a book 
referred to, like a red lion, or a black 
bull, or a white horse, over the door 
Ci an inn, is a good sign-post, to de¬ 
note that entertainment is offered 
in the papers which follow them ; 
though that entertainment may fre¬ 
quently have as little connection with 
tne book said to be reviewed, as 
many sermons have with their texts ; 
or as either lions, or bulls, or horses, 
have with the good cheer to be had 
at the taverns which are marked by 
their pictures. 

’('he book with its title, whi'ch I 
adopt on this occasion, and which is 
noted below*, is extremely appro¬ 
priate to my purpose, and, in the 
sequel, your readers shall hear more 
of the merits of that spirited pamph¬ 
let, and will read some good quo- 


Editor. 

tations from it. I proceed with my 
subject, and remark, that every edu¬ 
cated man finds that he has spent a 
great deal of time in attaining and 
pursuing what classical learning lie 
may be possessed of; and if he be a 
person of reflection, lie is apt to ask 
the serious question “ cui Inmo" or 
to what good effect lias it been ? In 
discussions on the subject, lie may 
he told that he would not have un¬ 
derstood his. own liviug language 
without a knowledge of the dead 
ones; and at first sight the remaik 
is a little staggering, but there is in 
reality nothing in it. Our wcll-iu- 
structcd women are generally igno¬ 
rant of the learned languages; and 
yet we, who arc the lords of the cre¬ 
ation, often cannot write better, or 
talk better, or so well as they. A 
peasant in a russet coat, without a 
word of Latin, knows the meaning 
of the term “ agriculture” as well as 
the jrarson of his parish, though lie 
cannot dissect it, and resolve it into 
its component partB, ager and coin ; 
and a sailor is acquainted with the 
import of the word navigation as 
well as his Admiral, though he knows 
nothing of its radical navis. JJut- 
let us remark, that though many 
of our words come from the ancient 
Greek aud Roman languages, very 
many of them also, (as a glance of 
Johnson's Dictionary will show,) 
come from the Saxon, the Welsh, 
the Dutdt, the Spanish, the Icelan¬ 
dic, and other tongues; and if there 
is any thing in the reason now men- 


• A Letter to the Patrons of the High School,-and the Inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
on the Abuse of Classical Education, and on the Formation of a National School, 
adapted to the spirit of the age, the wants oflscotsmcn, and the fair claims of other 
branches of Education- By Peter Reid. M.D. Edinburgh. Brown, lb? 1. 
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lionet!, for wasting our younger 
years, in gaining one or two sets of 
crabbed words, wc may jnst as well 
employ our time in acquiring the 
others. Without teasing ourselves 
with the unde dcrivaturs of vocables, 
that come from the Saxon or the 
Icelandic, we know perfectly their ac¬ 
tual meaning; and we should do the 
same, with as little trouble, and as 
satisfactorily, with regard to those 
from < Jrcek or Latin roots* were wc to 
cease spending so many valuable 
years, as most of us now do, in pain¬ 
fully digging in those difficult lan¬ 
guages where such roots grow. 

The same thing is demonstrable 
also by a reference to the French 
language ; and I have often amused 
myself with composing whole para¬ 
graphs in words of our own country, 
but which, though almost wholly 
French, persons here, unacquainted 
with that language, considered it to 
be all native English or Scotch vo¬ 
cables- 

Jiut not only does instruction, in 
ancient languages, contribute less 
than might be imagined to a know¬ 
ledge of our own: I have to add, 
that it does not aid us in its com¬ 
position ; for the structures of the 
tongues are so different, that what¬ 
ever sentence in English is shaped on 
the model of the ancient languages, 
must be far from elegant; and l)u- 
gald Stewart actually admits, that 
“ the deranged collocation of the 
words in Latin renders that language 
an inconvenient medium of philoso¬ 
phical communication, as well as an 
inconvenient, instrument of accurate 
thought.”—Sec his Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Mind, p. 201. 

And here, “ Uerum dignoscere 
causas,” wc naturally come to en¬ 
quire how it has happened that our 
sprightly youths have been subjected 
to such bondage; and what has en¬ 
tailed on them seven or eight years 
hard labour, almost as bad as beat¬ 
ing hemp, in the acquisition of those 
languages? , The answer is, that 
while Modern Europe, during the 
middle ages, was lying in the dreary 
state of ignorance, in which the over¬ 
throw of the lloman Empire had 
placed it, the revival of letters intro¬ 
duced a general study of the ancient 
languages, because some books, com¬ 
posed in them, had been preserved 


amid the rubbish of centuries; 
and those were not only better writ¬ 
ten, but contained more knowledge 1 
than the barbarism of those times af¬ 
forded. Hence aiose all the fuss 
about classical learning; the Latin 
being studied most early, on account 
of its having in it the Pandects and 
other collections of the civil law ; 
and the Greek more late, at the time 
of the Reformation, when it became 
requisite to resort to the originals of 
the New Testament books, to van¬ 
quish the Roman Catholics. 

But ho\v proper soever this might 
be then, do those things afford any 
good reason for a continuation of 
the same devotion to the old-world 
tongues now, when the books in them 
have been all well translated,—when 
the modern languages have far excel¬ 
led them, for all purposes useful and 
ornamental,-r-and when die Ancients 
have been found to be mere children 
when compared to the Moderns in 
all 'kinds of knowledge ? But let 
us examine the matter somewhat 
more minutely. Take almost any 
one of a hundred of us, who have 
had Latin and Greek beat into the 
one end of us, and lectured into the 
other, and ask him the simple ques- . 
tion,— What he has really gained by 
them ? If he is a candid man, he 
will admit that he has got very little 
advantage from them. The power 
of smattering a few old isolated 
words is of no consequence, lie 
may tell you, however, that he was 
taught to read the poets and orators 
in them. But then ask him (and 
let him answer the question bona 
Jide) if he can really do so, with 
' such ease as to afford him any plea¬ 
sure, and he will almost certainly 
say No ! Turn up the authors to 
him,—try him ad auerturam hbri, 
and, except in some tnread-bare sen¬ 
tences, you will find him toil through 
among tlieir difficult passages like 
a man walking over plowed land, and 
with as little satisfaction to himself. 
But what else will he say that he 
gets from them ? does lie read in 
them any systems of chemistry, or 
true astronomy, or political econo¬ 
my, or any altounts of rail-roads, 
or gas-lights, or steam-boats, or 
steam-carriages, which are to travel 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour 
along the highway ? No ,—because 
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they contain nothing of the kind. 
But, further, ask him if he has ac¬ 
quired his knowledge of even Grecian 
and Roman history by reading Greek 
and Latin, and even there lie will 
say No: but, he will add, that he 
got it from English authors, or at 
most from translations ; the original 
texts, notwithstanding all his edu¬ 
cation, having remained as to him, 
in truth, very little more than dead 
letters. 

It has been alleged, that good 
classical scholars arc generally well- 
informed men, and the ergo said to 
arise from that proposition is, that 
classical learning produces know¬ 
ledge; but this is quite illogical,— 
it is merely mistaking the relation 
of concomitants for that of cause and 
effects; and the inference I think 
has already been demonstrated to be 
without foundation. All well-ac¬ 
complished gentlemen were formerly 
wont to be taught to dance the mi¬ 
nuet, to fence, and ride the menage- 
horse ; but whatever our old friends 
Strange and Angelo may have said to 
it, those cavaliers acquired the actual 
and useful knowledge which they 
possessed, just about as much from 
those sources, as the well-informed 
persons alluded to got theirs from 
Latin and Greek “ nouns, pro¬ 
nouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, 
prepositions, interjections, and con¬ 
junctions.” It is indeed a truth, I 
could prove, if required, that some 
of the most enlightened, and intelli¬ 
gent, and well-read men, 1 have ever 
known, never learned one syllable of 
either Greek or Latin in their lives. 
But let us apply here to the lesson of 
history. Alfred the Great found it 
necessary to cultivate the ancient lan¬ 
guages, because the modern ones were 
then barbarous ; and that may also 
account for the classical lore of our 
own sapient James VI. His kins¬ 
woman, Queen Elizabeth, on some 
occasions, and for the same reason 
probably, addressed foreign ambas¬ 
sadors in a learned tongue; and on 
concluding her spirited reply to the 
Polish envoy, turning round to her 
courtiers,—“ By God’s death, (said 
she, for, as Hume oHerves, she was 
a great swearer,) I have been forced 
this day to scour up my old Latin.” 
But, in later times, when the mo¬ 
dern languages had been improved, 


the study of the ancient ones was 
little necessary; and it is certain, 
that the accomplished Louis XIV. 
was totally ignorant of Latin, which 
he never could learn; and than 
which, Voltaire remarks, that “ no¬ 
thing is more useless to kings.”—See 
his Anecdotes sur Louis XIV. 

One argument more is often urged 
against these our views. The busi¬ 
ness of classical learning, it is said, 
fills up early youth ; and it is asked, 
—but for it, how should we occupy 
the age of boyhood ? Now, a prior i, 
it must be evident, that Providence, 
in making such'intermediate period, 
had no intention that it should be 
taken up with learning dead lan¬ 
guages, which are altogether facti¬ 
tious, and of which the prevalence 
arose from events not founded in na¬ 
ture. But we surely cannot say that 
we are more energetic than those 
gallant Athenians who conquered at 
Marathon, or those noble Spartans 
who fell at Thermopylie, or that we 
are abler than Plato, or more elo¬ 
quent than Demosthenes; and yet we 
are not aware that they ever learned 
any other tongues than their own. 
The truth is, that no dead languages 
were then cultivated, and the Per¬ 
sian, the only good living one at the 
time beside the Greek, was not stu¬ 
died, having, as far as we know, no 
literature in it worth the attending to. 
The Grecian youth studied things, 
and not words ; and even from the 
earliest time of life, the days of chil¬ 
dren, in all countries, might be 
wholly occupied in pursuits at once 
healthful and instructive, instead of 
being spent in occupations and stu¬ 
dies little conducive to cither health 
or knowledge. 

And here let ns not proceed with¬ 
out book, but refer to authorities 
both old and new. We wish that 
we had room to quote at length all 
that the great Locke says on the sub¬ 
ject, when he wonders that parents 
should insist (and enforce their ar¬ 
guments with many blows) on their 
poor boys learning that which, when¬ 
ever they leave school and college, 
they throw at their heels; and that 
they should cram them most pain¬ 
fully with Latin, when they are to 
follow trades and business where it 
is of no earthly use- But let us not 
neglect our sign-post, but front Dr 
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Reid’s very excellent little work give 
some short quotations in point. 

“ Six years at the High School, (says 
he) and two or three afterwards at the 
College, chiefly occupied in learning the 
words of a dead language, which, you 
all know, are in a thousand instances 
forgotten for one in which they arc re¬ 
membered, and Seldom then to any use¬ 
ful purpose, is a nuisance which the 
good sense of the age can no longer 
hear. If it be a poor attainment at the 
best, it is still worse as a mental exer¬ 
cise ; for the mere getting of words is 
certainly the driest and poorest effort of 
the human understanding. It docs not 
call into play any habit that can be of 
any use in human life; it neither ex¬ 
ercises the judgment, refines the taste, 
rectifies the will, nor purifies the affec¬ 
tions,—it is the education of a parrot, 
not of a man. If it he true that that is 
the best education which best fits us for 
the duties of after life, nothing can bo 
more useless than classical education, as 
it is commonly conducted. Parents 
would do well, therefore, to weigh the 
cost, before they subject themselves to 
sucli a heavy expense, and their children 
to such an useless drudgery, while they 
rob them of such an invaluable portion 
of human life. 

“ Hvery one propagates the delusion, 
otherwise it is not conceivable how so 
much of the shoit span of human life 
should he so absurdly thrown away, 
merely that a few of our youth might 
read two or three authors; and this, too, 
at a time when we are so oppressed 
with books of first-rate talent in our ow n 
language, that no one but a perfect book¬ 
worm can expect to read one twentieth 
part of them, far less to study them to 
any good purpose. Indeed, the pressing 
and infinitely more impel tant demands 
of modern literature, which “ comes home 
to our hearts and bosoms," leave no time 
for this classical trilling. And this, too, 
is merely to tickle the ear with the 
jingle of words; for all the thoughts of 
tl^ancients, that are worth any thing, 
have been so often translated, quoted, 
and imitated, with a spirit equal to the 
originals, that they arc now become trite 
as Joe Miller’s jests, and are generally 
resorted to by the same size of heads, as 
tell you capital good jokes out of the said 
capital good book.” 

“ livery man is host taught in his own 
language. The language in which he 
thinks, (if he ever thinks to any pur¬ 
pose,) acts, and feels, which is connected 
with all his early associations, and is 


animated with innumerable graces and 
delicate allusions, which living manners 
only can explain, is infinitely more im¬ 
portant to hnn than any other. It bears 
the same relation to all other languages 
which the study of human nature does 
to all other studies, as Warburton justly 
remarks. 

“ It is idle to talk of many great men, 
who were classical scholars—Nature had 
made them great, and the Classics could 
not s|X)il them. But they even hung 
heavily now and then on the sublime 
pinion of Milton; they extinguished 
Gray after a flash or two; and they made 
Johnson butcher the idiom of his native 
tongue. They seem at present only used 
as a kind of spoon-meat for children, 
who generally reject them as soon os they 
smack the flavour of their native litera¬ 
ture, which goes down like their mother’s 
milk, and is the only food that can sup¬ 
port the strength of full-grown men.” 

But besides the general arguments 
for the supposed advantages of clas¬ 
sical pursuits, it has been said that 
our youth, in the course of their 
learned education, acquire great be¬ 
nefit from the perusal which, in the 
course of it, they make of portions of 
those ancient authors, parts of whose 
works arc read by them at school 
and college; and this leads me to a 
very short consideration of those 
boasted writers, and of the probable 
consequences of such reading to 
young minds*. 

To proceed methodically : in con¬ 
sidering the value of any writings, 
we enquire into the religion which 
they teach, the morality which they 
inculcate, and the general tendency 
which they are likely to have. Now, 
what sort of beings were the dkiti us, 
mentioned in those books, to whose 
honour the refined nations of anti¬ 
quity, built temples, slew victims, 
poured out libations, and piped, and 
danced, and sung? In the aggre¬ 
gate, they were but little better tnan 
our own fairies of old; and, sepa¬ 
rately, they were much worse; for, 
to begin with the ladies among them, 
—Queen Juno (who should have set 
a good example to all the females, 
divine and mortal, through her wide 
dominions) was a downright scold ; 
Lucina, a gossipping midwife: D/a- 
va, a perfect poacher: and even the 
pretty Venus herself was no bet¬ 
ter than she should be; for, though 
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married to n worthy old blacksmith females of the party. Among these 
in-heaven, she had no objection to a are Fulvia, and the blue-stocking 
little mortal intriguing upon earth, Sempronia,—two demireps; of the 
hath that handsome fellow Anchises, latter of whom, that writer says, that 
the father of iKneas, as well as with “ she was well instructed in Greek 
many other lovers ; and besides this, and Latin literature, and that she 
she had her famous affair with danced and sung more elegantly than 
Mars, when l’hocbus discovered them, became a modest woman.’' “ Literis 
and Vulcan caught them in a net. Griecis atque, Latinisdocta: psallere. 
Again, as to the gentlemen gods: saltare elegantius, quam ncccsse est 
that very Marx was, like Flash in probte 

the farce, a mere braggadocio: Mer- Besides all this, those very young- 
riiiy, a protector of thieves: Apollo, sters who had been previously holding 
little else than a Welsh harper : Ciesar in the high estimation which 
liacclms, a drunkard: and the Thun - bravery and bloodshed always pro- 
derer himself’ was the master-de- duce in raw and enthusiastic minds, 
bauchee of both heaven and earth, learn from the same author (Sallust) 
changing himscl. 1 , like another Pro- that he was a perfect infidel, bclicv- 
teus, into every Imaginable shape, for ing in neither heaven nor hell, 
his own licentious purposes. Now, “ Mortem,” he had said, “ cuncta 
what kind of morality could be ex- mortalium mala dissolvere; ultra 
pected in countries where such were neque curse neque gaudio locum cs- 
the divinities ? Let us inquire into seT and this is a doctrine which, 
this from the very books which are coming from such a quarter, is not 
put into the hands of our lads in very favourable to their own futun* 
all the parts of what is termed their faith and comfort. 
classical education. The lads then advance to puberty. 

At a pretty early period, in perus- afar more interesting time of life 
ing those books, their youthful minds than any which they have yet seen : 
are seduced by the idolatrous and when the croaking voice and downy 
immoral stories of On id. In their chin denote approaching manhood, 
boyhood, they follow Caesar into and when it ought to he the anxious 
Gaul, where they witness him form- care of both fathers and tutors “ to 
ing his armies for the subjugation of lead them not into temptation.” But 
his country ; and they see him going what is the study which the school 
on to accomplish that nefarious pur- curriculum has ready for them at this 
pose, in attending him to his civil very important crisis ? Surely one 
war. Nor do all the graces of his of a most inflammatory kind for such 
style, or supposed information deriv- pupils; for it consists of the fascina- 
ed from him, atone for this. Indeed ting odes and episodes of Horace, who 
1 never could discover what great in- Was tire genteelcst and most accom- 
struction men could find in his com- plished rake of all the Augustine 
mentaries who were not to be sol- age. And who, again, are the com- 
diers; and as Hume compared the pany to whom that seducing writer 
Wars of the Heptarchy to the battles introduces them ? not truly to the 
of rooks, Caesar’s proceedings in Lucrctias and Cornelias of the day ; 
Gaul may be assimilated to the course hut to Clitoris, and Lydia, and I’yr- 
of a cormorant. When a little fur- rba, and Glycera, and Barinc, all of 
ther advanced, the pages of Sallust whom were either actual prostitutes, 
tell the youths of the frauds, the or kept mistresses. The males of 
murders, and the horrors of the Ju- the set, again, are such men of plea- 
gurthine contest ;-and they next in- sure as Thaliarchus, and Sertius, and 
troducc them to rare companions— Xantheus 1’hocius, with whom, as 
Catalinc, with l’iso, and Curius, and ' well as with the ladies, the youths 
Lcntulus, and Cethegus, and his may, in imagination, drink the Cie- 
other most wicked and desperate asso- cuban, the Tuscan, and the Falcr- 
ciatcs; and there are, besides, the nian wines, until they are all^m. 

• Bell. Catal. c. 25. 

+ See his celebrated spcechdp the Senate regarding the disposal of the Conspir.i 
tors. , , 
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“ Quo mo Ttacchc rapis, tut 

Plenum *. 

<l Promc rcconditum 
Lytle strenua Ceecubunu 

“ Nunc est bibevdum , nunc pede libcro 
l’ulsaiida tellus.” 

But let works bear witness as to 
the effects of such reading in some 
instances. Bishop Burnet, who was 
as pious a ml learned a person as 
c\ er existed, but devoid of all know¬ 
ledge of the world, tells us (with not 
a little foolish commendation of those 
authors) what great proficiency his 
friend Lord Rochester had made in 
them in his youth, and what delight 
he took in them in his after years. 
But the innocent prelate did not see 
that that was the very school in which 
his Lordship had become the great¬ 
est profligate of his time. 

Next, and in addition to the mo¬ 
rals commonly so called, to he found 
in those hooks, let us observe what 
kind of I'unui: conduct and ro- 
nrit's are taught in them. We 
there find, that Alexander the Great 
learned from llomer to be a savage 
in imitation of Achilles ; and be¬ 
cause that that barbuiian had hauled 
the dead body of the vanquished 
Hector around the walls of Troy, 
his Macedonian imitator dragged, 
at his chariot, the gallant Butis, 
while sii/f dlire, around those of 
Gaza, which he had defended from 
him with the utmost bravery. Be¬ 
sides, much as Rome is admired by 
all selioolmasteis ami school-boys, 
did not Tacitus admit, that it was a 
sink of every thing impure? and 
was it not, even in its best times, ge¬ 
nerally a nest of sedition ? in fact, 
were not the Gracchi, and even Bru¬ 
tus and Cassius, and the whole crowd 
of those i routl-be patriots, just such 
a set of radical fellows as, had 
they appeared in Scotland in 1792, 
would nave been sent trooping off to 
Botany Bay, with Muir, and Gerald, 
and Fische Palmer, who were much 
bettor men ? 

But what, after all, do those wise 
men.of modern Europe now sec in 


those Greek and Latin writers, which 
is not to be found far better in their 
own mother tongues? If is true, 
that they may learn from Virgil, 
that filth alone can generate living 
creatures of the most wonderful ana ; 
tomical curiosity: from Livy they 
may be informed, that cows occasion¬ 
ally spoke: from Justin they may 
hear of noble mares, with flowing 
manes, having been brought forth by 
the east wind; and in Herodotus, 
they may get fahvlcc anites nearly as 
good as those our own old wives tell 
in “ braid Scotchbut what the 
better would they be of such things ? 

My time, and my room, and, 1 
suppose, the patience of my gentle 
readers, arc all exhausted, and 1 must 
draw this my epistle to a close; but 
I do it with not a little apprehen¬ 
sion, from the host of enemies which 
I have probably raised up against 
myself; for I may he attacked by the 
tongues of Professors, and the tuwse 
and birchen rods of schoolmasters, 
who - may argue with me, both a 
pniori and a posteriori, and make me 
rue the day that I ever meddled with 
them. However, I am not yet as¬ 
sailed ; ami as the organist in an 
English Church, or Chapel, always 
concludes the service by playing out 
the congregation, I shall dismiss my 
readers with a stanza or two from 
the muse of our poet Bums, where¬ 
in, if any of them finds a cap which 
fits his “ developments,” he may put 
it on : 

“ What’s a’ the jargon o’ your schools. 
Your Latin names for horns and stools, 

If honest Nature made you fools. 

What sair your grammars ? 

You'd better ta’en up spades and shools, 
Or knappin hammers. • 

A set o’ dull conceited hashes 
Confuse your brains wi’ college classes, 
Yc gang in stirks and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak. 

And syne ye think to mouut Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek. 

I am Sir, 

Youx most obedient servant, 
Scot us. 


* My learned readers will please to observe how aptly our Scottish word “/om” 
answers Cor the translation of plenum here. “ Full," in English, would not have 
suited. Indeed Jon and full have quite different meanings on this subject; and this 
is one proof more, besides what we already have, of the expressive excellency of our 
vernacular tongue. • i 

vor.. wit. ^ G 
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Tin's paper, which we have just 
received, lias the signature of Sro¬ 
tas, denoting, probably, that the sen¬ 
timents expressed it arc more gene¬ 
rally entertained in Scotland than 
among educated persons in England, 
who cultivate classical knowledge 


more than we do. We are aware that 
the doctrines will be considered 
Hctrrothr among most of the learn¬ 
ed ill both countries; but as they 
are produced pretty forcibly, we give 
them a place; and shall be happy, 
nuilirc alteram parlan. ' 

Ki>. 
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1 ROM J1Y POUTrOI-10. 

No. III. 


Journey from Florence in Pisa. 

Oeu party in Florence was now 
assembled, and in readiness to pro¬ 
ceed on our journey to l’isa and 
Leghorn. Sir George’s features re ¬ 
laxed into a smile, on observing the 
number, of horses attached to the 
carriage. He had travelled to FIo- 
teiice under the good services of a 
Vetturino, or, as we would say, with 
job-horses; and was unprepared for 
the long array of ponies, mules, Aid 
postilions, which now met his eye. 
In Italy, the Sovereign, by what¬ 
ever title designated, whether Pope, 
Prince, or Grand Duke, though not 
master of the post *, is nevertheless 
lord of the post-horses, and reaps the 
product ot their labour, without 
farming them out. Hence, upon the 
good old principle of making the 
most of every tiling within one’s 
power, edicts prevail, regulating the 
number of these animals to be em¬ 
ployed by travellers. The rule is 
simple—theretnust be as many brutes 
as there are men. Our party consist¬ 
ing of eight, we had a corresponding 
number of horses, with four postilions 
to guide them—one to every couple. 
The sight is rather discouraging to 
him who is a novice.in Italian travel¬ 
ling, as auguring cither the wretch¬ 
ed condition of the roads, or the 
feeble condition of the beasts. In 
reality, however, the rapacity of Go¬ 
vernment is the cause of this super¬ 
abundance of equestrian power. Bid¬ 
ding adieu to our Locanda, we rolled 
past the palaces on the Lung-amo, 
and soon were at the barrier. Our 
Parisian friend, Monsieur l’Avocat, 


was in high spirits, and actually 
seemed as if he would chatter out 
the four sides of the coach. Scarcely 
had we passed the gate, when hi, 
feeling of dcpartuie, perhaps for the 
last time, from a city in which he 
had spent so many happy hours, 
roused his wonted garrulity; and, 
indulging his penchant to aiuujuari- 
anism, he proceeded to review sui- 
cessively the various accounts which 
authors have transmitted to us of its 
origin and ancient state. In other 
circumstances 1 should have been 
glad to avail myself of his loquacity, 
as the information he possessed was 
extensive, and his discourse instruc¬ 
tive. lie was often happy in the 
choice of his subjects, and discussed 
them with the characteristic’ease and 
conversational power of his country¬ 
men. But in travelling over new 
ground, I like to use my eyes, espe¬ 
cially when amid the attractions of 
magnificent scenery; and lor my 
own part, I was inclined to listen to 
him, while he detailed his researches 
into the pristine condition of the city, 
'i’he origin of Florence, like that of 
other towns of note in Italy, is hid 
in the darkness of remote ages ; and 
regarding it authors have hail very 
little better to feed upon than con¬ 
jecture. Numerous writers have 
made this point the subject of inqui¬ 
ry ; several are specious, most of 
tnem differ, so many of them must he 
wrong. Tile most plausible account, 
perhaps, is that of Machiavclli. He 
ascribes its origin to the inhabitants 
of Fiesole, who, as they held their 
markets in the plains below that 


* The officer who-e duty it is to furnish idays o| horses to travellers at (lie dif- 
i*rcnt stages cl thur ruu'e. 
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town, built houses for their accom¬ 
modation, and Florence insensibly 
arose. This also was the belief of 
J)a»te, who calls the Florentines a 
people, “ che discese da Fiesole, ab 
antico.” All the Florentine histori¬ 
ans are peculiarly ambitious to trace 
its high antiquity, ascribing to it a 
more remote origin than other au¬ 
thors are willing to allow. But 
“ Datur Inec venia antiquitati, ut, 
miscendo huinana divinis, primordia 
urbium augustiora faciat.” 11 is im¬ 
possible to say which, or even 
whether any of the various accounts 
which have been given of Florence 
is correct. That the city, without 
pretending to mix humatta divinis, is 
ancient, is undoubted. In 393, St. 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, conse¬ 
crated the church of Santa Croce. 
The Florentines, in former times, 
had not only a eapitol and forum, 
but splendid theatres, baths, and 
aqueducts, and exhibited all the in¬ 
dicia of greatness. It is not to an¬ 
tiquity, however, that Florence owes 
its celebrity, important as it formerly 
may have been. It is estimable in 
our eyes as the birth-place of rege¬ 
nerated civilization, and the cradle 
of those arts which diffuse so hu¬ 
manizing an influence over society. 

The scenery through which we 
passed on our road to Fisa was never 
uninteresting, and sometimes singu¬ 
larly hold and beautiful. Unfortu¬ 
nately it began to drizzle soon after 
wc left the gates, and rain fell copi¬ 
ously during the greater part of our 
journey. But to make amtnds, we 
were above a good road, though not 
the workmanship of Macadam; and 
the smoothness and celerity with 
which we rolled along, banished the 
small remnant of fault we might 
have in the augury from the horses. 
After accomplishing nearly a third of 
our journey, in a mountainous coun¬ 
try, we were fairly dosed in by the 
Sub-Appcnincs ; our ascents became 
high, amidst scenery of a hold cha¬ 
racter and shifting aspect*. The road 
in many places was cut out of the 
side of the hill, in the form of a ter¬ 
race, and appeared to hang over the 
Arno. Among these hills the most 
commanding situations were com¬ 
monly surmounted with high towers, 
and one eminence in particular was 
downed by an old castle, visible 
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during thirty miles of our journey. 
The mountains gradually opened, re¬ 
ceding as we descended to a beautiful 
plain, bordered by the Arno, which 
still kept us company. Beyond the 
river were round hills, clothed with 
trees, and studded with houses and 
villages, and now and then a town. 
Over, and beyond all, rose the peaky 
Appenines, forming a noble back¬ 
ground. 

As we approached Fisa, the luxu¬ 
riant plain which we were traver¬ 
sing, became more extensive, stretch¬ 
ing itself far to the left, while, on 
the light, the high grounds still 
dominated in the distance, and glimp¬ 
ses of the Arno were occasionally 
seen. Such was the general outline 
of the scenery during our route. 'File 
views presented were of varied beau¬ 
ty, often charmingly picturesque; 
and, in spite of the unseasonable 
weather, I could not but admire a 
country which was richer than Eng¬ 
land in our neighbourhood, and 
wilder than Scotland in the distance. 
The level parts appeared to be cul¬ 
tivated with the most minute indus¬ 
try. The ground was divided into 
small fields by ditches, lined on each 
side by poplars, willows, oaks, elms, 
or olives. As these trees are annually 
lopped, they are not beautiful in¬ 
dividually, hut, collectively, their 
appearance, contrasting with the un- 
pruned wood, is not nnpieturesque, 
and the rich foliage which over¬ 
spreads them affords a “ boundless 
contiguity of shade.” Each of them 
supports a vine, and the festoons 
which are formed between them may 
be taken; according to the train of 
thought in the spectator, for a de¬ 
coration or a fence. But real fences 
are here unnecessary, for there is no 
pasture land. Every inch of ground, 
even between the closely-planted 
trees, and into the margin of the dit¬ 
ches, is cultivated with care. The 
farm-houses which we passed on the 
road had almost all two stories, and 
were of comparatively large dimen¬ 
sions. The windows were not glazed, 
the climate rendering glazing un¬ 
necessary, but the walls were plas¬ 
tered without, and painted with some 
regard to elegance. In all respects, 
indeed, these houses appeared even 
more comfortable, and certainly more 
tasteful, than our modern farm-stead- 
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itigs in Scotland. Of cottages, or 
cabins, I saw few or none ; and I 
could form no idea where the poor 
labourers lived. The churches, mo¬ 
nasteries, and convents—the villas, 
villages, and towns, had all the ap¬ 
pearance of being built by prosper¬ 
ous people. Many of them, indeed, 
were not kept up in a corresponding 
style ; but many of them, too, were 
neat and tasteful, and preserved in 
good repair. The peasantry whom 
we saw were decently dressed, and 
the beggars not numerous, except 
at one or two stages, where they were 
disagreeably clamorous. 

Pisa is a tine old city, with an air 
of decayed grandeur, and of a desert¬ 
ed and melancholy aspect. Remain¬ 
ing here a few days, we examined 
such objects as are worthy of atten¬ 
tion. The Duomo and its appen¬ 
dages, the Campo Santo, Leaning 
Tower, and Baptistery, we often vi¬ 
sited and admired. I do not recollect 
to have any where seen, so closely 
raised together, so many edifices of 
such richly-sculptured marble, and 
elegant architecture. Even in Italy, 
the Duomo is considered magnificent, 
and, compared to any thing in Eng¬ 
land, it certainly is so; this I say 
very deliberately, having St. Paul’s 
full in my recollection. In reference 
to plan and magnitude, 1 do not 
speak; but, admitting the inferiority 
of the Cathedral of Pisa in both these 
respects, surely the superiority of its 
materials and decorations give it a 
decided preference. (Jan there be 
any comparison between liewn-stone 
and the most finely-polished marble,— 
between mason’s work and the work 
of eminent sculptors,—between ceil¬ 
ings bare, or simply white-washed, 
and such as arc painted by the best 
artists, or carved and gilded in the 
richest style ? This Cathedral is es¬ 
teemed the most elegant and splen¬ 
didly-decorated church in Tuscany, 
It contains many pictures, some by 
old artists, others by artists living. 
But we always found ourselves un¬ 
able to examine them properly, from 
their unfavourable position ; besides 
which, the windows of the church 
are so small, and so many of them 
have painted glass, admitting only a 
dim, religious light,” that in the 
gloomy weather which prevailed du¬ 


ring our stay at Pisa, great part of 
the area, and all the aisles, where 
the paintings chiefly are, were left 
in comparative darkness. On leav¬ 
ing the Cathcdial, the Leaning 
Tower attracted our regard. This 
tower is celebrated, and why ? cbiel- 
ty because it leans—as if this were 
a point, of architectural praise. It 
would be a tine thing if it did not 
lean ; though, even in this case, its 
general design, and mixture ol' archi¬ 
tectural order, would not to me be 
pleasing. But 1 was quite provoked 
to see what little beauty it possessed 
converted into deformity, in order to 
frighten children, and astonish the 
vulgar- Does “ difficulty overcome” 
constitute excellence in the Pine 
Arts? Upon this question. Monsieur 
had much discourse, and many sage 
remarks ; but it will not bear a hand¬ 
ling. It gave him occasion, however, 
to advert to his own travels in !Seot- 
land, from which lie had lately re¬ 
turned, and many cucumstances of 
which he had already detailed to us 
in the course of recent conversations. 
Among other particulars, he men¬ 
tioned, that while in tlje west pari of 
that country, it chanced him to visit 
a certain Royal Burgh of great anti¬ 
quity. 1Jis letters ptocuring him in¬ 
troductions to personages of the place, 
high in municipal authority, he soon 
became knowing in the politics of the 
“burgh. As in all Parliaments there 
is an opposition, so the petty parlia¬ 
ment or council of this provincial 
town had its opposition also. “ But 
what do you think,” said he, “ was 
the bone of contention during the 
whole period of my sojourn ? No¬ 
thing more than an old ugly spire, or 
steeple, similar to the one before us, 
inasmuch as it leaned, though in less 
degree ; hut as dissimilar as possible 
to this noble pile, in point of archi¬ 
tectural beauty. But for this steeple, 

I verily believe the councillors of 
this little city would have ossified 
through inactivity. It served for the 
night and ‘morning palaver of the 
burgh potentates while 1 tarried a- 
mong them. The question was, and 
for year years had been, whether it 
should stand or fall,—a most import¬ 
ant question, upon which the wits of 
the corporation were daily exercised 
with a keenness worthy of a better 
cause. I took a rough draught oi 
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provincial Scotch rulers from the 
model which this town afforded me ; 
but on submitting it to friends of dis¬ 
cernment, they questioned its verisi¬ 
militude on general application. I 
therefore, deferring to them, expun¬ 
ged the passage from my journal, and 
better experience informed me they 
were in the right. Our garrulous 
companion having touched this new 
chord, strung with associations of a 
country with which, in the main, he 
had often declared himself highly de¬ 
lighted, would have run on ad infi¬ 
nitum , to the total exclusion of ob¬ 
jects present, had we not broken in 
upon his train of thought, by hurry¬ 
ing him away to the Baptistery. Not, 
however, did we effect this, till he 
chanted forth, to our favourite air 
of the Legacy, some scraps of Latin 
doggerel, bearing upon the subject of 
his discourse. I could only catch 
tlie last verse, in which he still stuck 
to the steeple, humming, 

“ Hi dccrcvcrunt rein agendam, 

Clarius luce hoc constat, 

I'yramidcm urbis diruendam, 

—Pyramis attuincn adhuc stat! “ 

In this merry mood. Monsieur fol¬ 
lowed us, as we issued from under 
the grand pyramid of Pisa, and en¬ 
tered its noble Baptistery. This 
building is famous, and it well de¬ 
serves its fame. Its lofty pillars, off 
granite, and other enduring materials* 
and its exquisite small columns of 
the most valuable marbles, the de¬ 
corations of its front, the fine bas- 
reliefs of its pulpits, its soft and so¬ 
norous echo, and its circular gallery 
aloft, are well worthy of more atten¬ 
tive examination than we bestowed 
upon them. The mellowest sound 
in music I ever hoard, excepting the 
heavenly tones of the Miserere in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome, was produ¬ 
ced by the echo returned to a note 
sung in the Baptistery by our guide. 

The Camp<>-Santo, which we next 
visited, has power to chain the spec¬ 
tator to the spot, in spite of the whole' 
legion of “ the miseries of human 
life." A Campo- Santo is a bvrying- 
grouml, and, accordingly, there is 
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lierg the space of a moderately-sized 
churchyard, surrounded by a verjt, 
lofty wall. This wall is completely 
cased, and richly adorned with sculp- ■ 
tured marble on the outside, while 
on the inside it is covered with an¬ 
cient paintings. This forms the out¬ 
er enclosure, which is in the form of 
a parallelogram. Within this exte¬ 
rior building, at the distance of per¬ 
haps thirty feet, a parapet wall runs 
parallel to it all round, and supports 
a colonnade ; and the entablature of 
this colonnade, again, supports a 
shed-formed roof, which slopes down 
upon it from the outer wall. The 
pillars are very light, and are-con¬ 
nected together by tracery-work, and 
arches, exhibiting an appearance si¬ 
milar to the windows of a Gothic Ca¬ 
thedral, destitute of glass. This Cam- 
po-Santolias thus two compartments 
—an extensive and richly-decorated 
corridor, roofed and paved with mar¬ 
ble, and containing more than six 
hundred proud monuments of the 
great—and an unroofed area of turf 
in the middle, appropriated to the un¬ 
distinguished graves of the poor. 
Several of the monuments are fine ; 
but the fresco paintings which cover 
the inside of the outer wall are the 
chief attractions of the place. The 
latest of these paintings was finished 
before the year 1500, and many of 
them were executed immediately af¬ 
ter the completion of the building, 
in the end of the thirteenth century. 
They are the work of some of the 
greatest masters of those times, the 
restorers of the art, and they would 
therefore be invaluable to the anti¬ 
quarian painter, but that they are 
unfortunately much defaced by time. 
The wall may contain about sixty 
compartments, painted by about a 
dozen of masters. The whole may 
admit of a brief general criticism, 
without mention being made of each 
painter, or of every picture. 

In general, it may be remarked, 
that the conception of these paintings 
is much superior to the execution ; 
so that an explanation of each design 
would do more than justice to the 
merit of tfacli picture. I have had 


• We understand that this bone of contention is now reduced to dust; buj we hope 
our Fiench friend will, ere long, communicate the contents of his, journal to the pub¬ 
lic, .uid, with his usual veisuiihty of genius, alternately t'se to elevated matter, and 
<lcoccii<l to amusing tnli:s, even “light as air.'’ 
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occasion to observe, in a former pa- seven heavens, the solar system witb- 
per, that modern, and, as it is styled, in these, and the earth in the centre 
improved art, exhibits an opposite of all: and God Almighty is sop- 
excellence, the execution commonly posed to stand behind and embrace 
surpassing the design. Excellence in this universe with outstretched arms, 
both is absolutely necessary to the pro- his head being seen above the ze- 
dnotion of a’masterpiece. Happy as nith, his feet at the Nadir, and 
are the pictures of this Campo San- his hands at the two sides. What 
to in respect to conception, one egre- sort of fancy is this? To the eye, 
gious fault constantly recurs. Each the effect is poor and ludicrous; and 
one compartment ought evidently to as ocular impressions are strong, a 
tell only one story, and no more; and first view of the piece, before the 
yet a single one often represents four mind becomes busy in tracing in the 
or five successive exploits of the same work the creative imagination of the 
worthy, whose figure is repeated as painter, suggests an unfair estimate 
many times, to the great embarrass- of its value, and a hearty contempt 
incut of the spectator, who might be for those authors who have com- 
tempted to suspect a similar strata- mended it for sublimity. Hut a 
gem to that practised by Henry IV. jnolonged study of it gives scope to 
in his battle with Hotspur. thought, the design conies to be np- 

The general defect in the exceu- predated, and the talent of the ar- 
tion is, that every part of each piece tist rises in our estimation. Ano- 
is equally prominent and remarkable, tlicr remarkable compartment repre- 
'I here are no such distinctionsas those scuts the triumph of Death. The 
of foreground and background, of grim tyrant, with bis scythe, stands 
principal groups and accessaries. An over a heap of slain; tluir souls 
ignorance of lineal, and particularly issue from their mouths, and areim- 
of aerial perspective, causes all the fi- mediately seized upon, according to 
gores to appear in the same plain— their deeds in life, by angels or 
and an ignorance of light and shade devils. These heavenly and infer¬ 
no the large scale, and of the princi- nal ministers arc depicted in’ the 
pie of massing and degradation, makes form of naked infants. A group of 
every corner ef the piece appear equal- wretches, composed of the blind, the 
Iv crowded, and equally obtruding lame, ami the starving, appear to 
upon our notice, in these respects, invoke Death ; hut he turns his back 
tlie paintings in this building resein- upon them. Another group, eon- 
ble lias-reliefs more than pictures, ^listing of happy lovers, jolly hunters, 
Modern art has signally improved in and merry feasters, seem to have no 
all these particulars; indeed, the thought of him; but he is just a- 
principlcs of good execution may now bout to smite them. A third group 
be said to he at least thoroughly un- is made up of holy monks ami Car- 
derstood, if they are not invariably indites, who, “ on a mountain, sit 
practised by painters. apart," and view with saintly in- 

But, on the other hand, as if com- difference the horrors of the grim 
pensating for defects in the cxecu- king. There are many moie fine 
lion, the design of the pictures in fancies in this and other compart- 
tliis Campo* San to is sometimes grand ments by the same author, who seems 
as a whole, and often extremely bap- to have been to Dante what Wilkie 
py in its separate parts. A-great is to Burns. This analogy maybe 
elevation and comprehension, and a traced, not only in tin ir b< antics, hut. 
still greater originality and fecun- in tlu ir faults, of which the most 
dity of ideas, arc displayed. So- revolting appears to me to be a foiul- 
vcral of the compositions are per- ness for ludicrous horrors. In a pic- 
feet magazines of fine and curious lure of hell, for example, a sinner 
thoughts. One compartment, for is spitted over a hot tire; the sharp 
instance, represents “ God embra- end of the spit is fixed in the mouth 
cing the world.” of another sinner ; and at the other 

An immense circle contains within end, the devil is seen busily omploy- 
it a i,cries of other concentric circles, ed as turnspit. A sceptic, in the be- 
or zones, which are known, by their lief of the close alliance of the sub- 
respectivi emblems, to denote the lime with the ridiculous, will have 
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his doubts removed by visiting the 
Campo-Santo at l’isa. . 

Though the execution of these old 
pictures is generally of an inferior 
cast, and the colours mUch defaced, 
there are still visible some fine old 
countenances, and some very noble 
attitudes. I may particularize the 
figure of a female representing af¬ 
fected Modesty, who covers her face 
with her spread fingers, so as not to 
conceal her eyes ; and that of our 
Saviour pronouncing sentence on the 
reprobate, the attitude of which is 
said to have been copied by Michael 
Angelo. I was also much pleased 
with an Isaac, because I think that 
in his countenance is accomplished, 
what most painters consider impos¬ 
sible, the representation of a com¬ 
pound feeling. lie appears terrified 
at the coming stroke of the knife, 
yet intensely curious to know when 
it will come. Terror would^irompt 
him to avert his eyes, but anxiety 
causes bun to revert them. The 
painter has hit upon a je ne sf/iis 
yiioi, between these two feelings, 
which seems to indicate both. He 
appears to have completely succeed¬ 
ed in bringing into evidence the in¬ 
tended mingled expression. This 
picture is infinitely superior, in every 
respect, except execution, to one in 
the Gallery of Florence, represent¬ 
ing the same subject. 

Leghorn,- 

To-day we made a pilgrimage 
to the English burying-ground near 
Leghorn, called by the natives the 
('.impo-Santo Inglese. In the mid¬ 
dle of a fiat field, a little beyond the 
walls, a moderate space is enclosed 
by a high iron rail, and that again 
is surmounted by an inner'enclosure 
of yews, regular atid thick-set, anil 
promising tube “ august vegetables" 
when they arc better grown. At 
present, they do not serve to mask 
the crowd of dazzling white monu¬ 
ments sufficiently to take off the 
glare, and give a proper solemnity 
to the scene. “ Marbles should be 
seen among the trees, not trees a- 
mong the marbles 11 .” To those. 


however, who classically prefer a 
gay cemetery to a gloomy one, this 
Campo-Santo will be perfectly agree¬ 
able. Almost every grave is honour¬ 
ed with a sarcophagus, a pillar, an 
obelisk, or some other monument of 
marble, and though many of these 
are poorly executed, some are in very 
good taste. The whole assemblage 
is singular and imposing. Wc were 
shewn the obelisk which marks the 
supposed grave of Smollet, and 
viewed with sincere respect the me¬ 
morial of Horner. After wandering 
for some time among these memo¬ 
rials of our countrymen, wc bade 
adieu to the mansions of the dead, 
and returned to those of the living— 
to Leghorn, the Babel of cities, 
peopled by men of every nation and 
of every tongue. 

We entered the Arsenal on our way 
home, and examined a monument 
worthy of observation. It consists of 
a colossal statue of white marble, 
placed on a lofty pedestal, at each of 
the four corners of the foot of which 
is a statue of bronze. The mar¬ 
ble statue is in armour, and heavily 
draped, so as to afford little room for 
the display of the artist’s skill. But 
tile four bronze statues, which are 
also of colossal size, are nudes, and 
executed so as fo give a very full, 
and, I think, a very just and master¬ 
ly exhibition of toe anatomy of the 
figures. In the countenance and 
attitude of the marble statue are 
expressed martial pride, haughtiness, 
and intrepidity. In order, however, 
to read the expression of the group, 
it may be necessary to know the 
story. The Mediterranean, in days 
of yore, was infested by a band of 
pirates, whose lawless aggressions 
impeded the trade of the adjacent 
ports, and kept the mariners of peace, 
ful vessels in continual dread and 
dauger. These pirates were com¬ 
manded by a Moor and hia three 
sons, whom tradition records to ha've 
been of gigantic stature, Herculean 
strength, and daring courage. The 
eldest son of the Grand Duke of those 
days, stimulated by a noble ardour 
for his country’s welfare, resolved to 
extirpate the robbers. He equipped 


• Snell were the words of one of my travelling companions on se -ing this beau- 
tiful |)uryiii rr ground, uncmiseioiH then how soon his own twines were to mingle with 
its city, and iiis own monument should add another to tiie number he beheld. 
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galleys, aiul with a body of young 
volunteers, from his own companions, 
went in pursuit of them. Me suc¬ 
ceeded in coming to an engagement, 
and alter an obstinate struggle, took, 
or destroyed, the ships of the marau¬ 
ders. Me made prisoners of their 
leaders, the father and his three sous, 
whom he resolved to carry home 
with him, bound in chains. Return¬ 
ing, plated with victory, in his eager¬ 
ness to lay his captives at his father’s 
feet, he violated the quarantine laws. 
The father accepted the spoils, prais¬ 
ed the prowess of his son, but forgave 
not his fault. The heroic prince 
was condemned and executed. Bru¬ 
tus was severe, but this Grand Duke 
was more so. The citizens of Flo¬ 
rence, exulting in their freedom from 
ferocious robbers, and out of grati¬ 
tude to their deliverer, erected to his 
memory the statues in the Arsenal. 
The marble statue which crowns the 
pedestal is that of the prince, and 
the four bronze figures at its foot are 
bis captives. The African nativity 
•if the latter is marked by the dark 
colour of the metal, contrasted with 
the white of the marble. Each of 
the Moors is chained to the pedestal, 
with his hands bound behind his 
hack. The captive father has an 
expression of suppressed rage and 
fierceness in his countenance. One 
of the sons appears to be overwhelm¬ 
ed with despair. Of another the 
countenance is fallen, indicating deep 
dejection at his exiled and ignomi¬ 
nious condition. The expression of 
the third seemed to be more difficult 
to read, though perhaps connoisseurs 
might pronounce it the finest statue 
of the whole assemblage. He is 
represented as sullen and dogged, 
and has an air of cool desperation. 
This piece of sculpture is compara¬ 
tively lost in the Arsenal, surrounded 
as it is with the bustle and obstruc- 
tions of the place. 11 would appear 
to more advantage in the Piazza 
Grande. I must mention, that other 
accounts arc given of the occasion of 
this monument; and 1 am afraid 
that little faith may be placed in the 
popular one which I nave repeat¬ 
ed. If true, it ought to occupy a 
conspicuous place in the page of his¬ 
tory ; but I am not aware of any 
such exploit being recorded. There 
is no inscription on the pedestal; 


even the artist’s name I could not 
learn. . 

The Arsenal itself, in which this 
group is placed, will not detain the 
attention of any one who has seen 
the truly wonderful docks oil the 
Thames. Three or four gun-boats 
rot in it, and constitute, 1 believe, 
the whole of the Tuscan navy. Buo¬ 
naparte had plans for rendering it a 
place of consequence, and it were 
not difficult to do tills, such are the 
local advantages ; but, if Tuscan re¬ 
port may be credited, thcGraml Duke 
has to supply too liberally his bro¬ 
ther of Austria, to have any thing 
to spare for improvements within his 
own dominions. 

Accustomed as 1 bad been to bear 
the Tuscans extolled by every author 
as a virtuous, honourable, and indus¬ 
trious people, I was surprised to hear 
the English in Leghorn concur in 
represCTiting the merchants there as 
possessed, in general, of neither good 
faith nor common honesty. In the 
public offices they are most corrup¬ 
tible. So consummately skilled are 
they in the practice of receiving 
bribes, that while with one hand 
they pocket the douceur, they with 
the other present a letter for your 
signature, in which they arc com¬ 
mended for the manner in which 
they have discharged their public 
duty, and regret is expressed that 
they will not accept any remunera¬ 
tion. On reflection, however, we 
must not regards the appearances of 
this kind at Leghorn as participa¬ 
ting properly in Tuscan character. 
This city, from its advantageous si¬ 
tuation as a depository of Levantine 
and European goods, and from the 
commercial freedom enjoyed here, is 
peopled by the natives of almost every 
country engaged in trade. The num¬ 
ber of foreigners busied in mercan¬ 
tile pursuits exceeds that of the 
Tuscans. Hence, whatever be tin- 
character of the citizens of Leghorn 
as traders, it ought not to he predi¬ 
cated in general of the natives of 
Tuscany. Let us rather lean to the 
engaging delineation of this people as 
sketched by Madame de Stael, whose 
exquisite imagination, even in its 
most excursive moments, while it 
represents the fairest points of beauty 
in her subject, is yet tempered by a 
just conception of the reality and 
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never loosens tlio fbumlations of 
truth. Her sketches of character are 
like sculptured portraits ennobled by 
the talent of the artist. t3he adheres 
to her object in its great and charac¬ 
teristic outlines, while she invests it 
with an appropriate loveliness, the 
creation of her own genius. 


Vresent Stale uf Tuscan i/. 

The government of Tuscany, 
though a simple despotism, is, under 
the present (hand Duke, so extremely 
niihl, that it is scarcely felt as a go¬ 
vernment at all. The Tuscans, in¬ 
deed, have no dbuse to complain - of 
their present situation ; but that go¬ 
vernment is radically bad, and ought 
to be exploded, which renders the 
people dependent on the virtues or 
the vices of an individual ruler. 

The revenue of Tuscany arises in a 
great measure from the domains of the 
crown. About four millions of dol¬ 
lars are raised by duties on different 
commodities, and by a monopoly on 
tobacco and salt, which is very rigid¬ 
ly enforced* There arc no direct 
taxes, except for municipal purposes; 
and those of that kind are chiefly 
comprised of a house-duty. Light 
as these imposts are, however, the 
people here seem uuable to account 
lor the disposal of the revenue. The 
court of the Grand Duke is penurious 
lather than splendid. The army con¬ 
sists of three or four thousand men, 
and the navy of three or four gun¬ 
boats ; and a stop is said to have 
been put to all public internal im¬ 
provements. Publicity is not given 
to the finances, so that we must be 
contented with the suspicion, instead 
of the certainty, that the coffers of 
Austria are the depositaries of part 
of the Tuscan revenue. Whether 
for tliis or for other reasons 1 know 
not, hut the Emperor of Austria is 
no favourite with the pcople of Tus¬ 
cany. He was in Leghorn not long 
ago, and met witli a very cold re¬ 
ception from the inhabitants. 

The resident English here seem, in 
general, well pleased with the civil 
jurisprudence. If the tribunals, of 
which there is a series from Leghorn 
to Pisa, and from Pisa to the Su¬ 
preme Court at Florence, should fpil 
to do justice, or if a more summary, 
process is desired than these tiibUnals 
afford, an individual is permitted 4o 
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write directly to the .Grand Duke 
with a detail of his case, who im¬ 
mediately interferes to see justice 
speedily administered. How would 
my Lord President of our Court of 
Session relish this practice ? 

The universal complaint against 
the criminal jurisprudence is that of 
excessive lenity. Crimes, which in 
England would be accounted atro- 
oious, are punished in an arbitrary 
and inadequate manner. During the 
French domination, the police was 
omnipresent, and every crime was 
detected, and the offender dealt with 
according to the law. Now, though 
there is abundance of police officers, 
a general slackness prevails in the 
pursuit of delinquents, and even 
when they are apprehended and con¬ 
victed, the punishments are not 
severe ’enough. For mirror offences, 
a very short confinement is accounted 
sufficient. For greater crimes, the 
system of Bccearia is still followed. 

1 will not pretend to condemn the 
criminal code of Tuscany, which, 
modelled upon the principles of Bec- 
caria, has little chance of being bad. 
But the defective execution of the 
laws is what is blamablc, and this 
is attributable to the sovereign, who 
prevents their full operation through 
mistaken lenity. This disposition in 
the Grand Duke to strip the law- of 
its severity, accords well,* indeed, 
with the character of the people, 
who, contented and industrious, arc 
seldom guilty of great crimes. A 
man must nave been resident a 
considerable time in Tuscany if he 
can speak of three or four murders. 
The officers of justice are useless 
here, says Count Carli, in his Sag- 
gio Politico cd Economico Sopra la 
Toscana; but tractable as the people 
are, the policy of the Grand Duke,, 
in abolishing capitSl punishments— 
for their rarity is almost equiva¬ 
lent to an abolition—is somewhat 
questionable. Crimes are still com¬ 
mitted, though not frequently, and 
the punishment of them is inade¬ 
quate: Only, one man has beep 
punished with death during this 
reign. IFc had committed no less 
than sixteen murders ; and yet,.after 
his execution, the conscience of the 
Grand Duke smote him so sorely, for 
consenting to the spilling of blood, 
that lie threatened tex dismiss (lie 
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Minister who advised him against 
pardoning, and publicly did penance, 
and was absolved of the sin. Another 
wretch, a baker, thrust his wife and 
child into his oven, and baked them 
over a slow fire. Their horrid 
screams were beard by their neigh¬ 
bours, and their bodies were found 
reduced to cinders. What punish¬ 
ment is sufficient for such a crime? 
Yet, after ten years of labour as a 
scavenger, will this miscreant, the 
baker, be again turned loose on so¬ 
ciety. Condemnation to the galleys is 
the usual punishment for the greater 
crimes; but this consists, in reality, 
in being merely imprisoned duiing 
the night, and led out in chains du¬ 
ring the day, to clean the streets, or 
perform other public drudgery. I 
have seen criminals thus at work, 
and was at first inclined to approve 


of this mode of punishment, as eco¬ 
nomical and exemplary. But 1 have 
heard, and can easily believe, that it 
completely effaces pride, shame, 
friendship, emulation, and all the 
other aids of virtue; so that when 
the period of confinement expires, 
culprits conic forth to the woild 
ready-made assassins, Probably the 
punishment of the galleys, as thus 
administered, is the nursery of those 
banditti who so much intest some 

parts of Italy. 

« # • 

My conscience, Mr Editor, now 
whispers to me that ^our patience is 
exhausted with my pot-hooks ; so I 
cease iny extracts for the present, 
and bid you adieu. The next time 
we hold converse with each other 
may probably be amidst the ruins of 
the forum, or in the ball of St. Peter’s. 


Ol'ENlNG OF THE IJ A IlM NOT 

Ox Tuesday, 11th Oct. that great 
work, the Darlington and Stockton 
Kail-way, was formally opened by 
the proprietors for the use of the pub¬ 
lic. It is a single railway of twenty- 
five miles in length, and will open the 
London market to the colliers in the 
western part of the county of Dur¬ 
ham, as well as facilitate the obtain¬ 
ing of fuel to the country along its 
line, and"the northern parts of York¬ 
shire. The line of railway extends 
from the collieries in a direction near¬ 
ly from west to east from Wilton 
Park, ami Etlierly, near West Auck¬ 
land, to Stockton-upon-Tees, with 
branches to Darlington, Yarm, &c. 
and is chiefly composed of malleable 
iron rails. At the western extremity 
of the line a deep ravine occurs at 
the river Gaundless, on the summit 
of the hills, on eijfh side of which, 
permanent steam-engines are fixed 
for the purpose of conveying the 
goods across the two ridges. The 
engine on the western side of the 
vale is called the Etberly engine, and 
that on the eastern side the Brussel- 
ton engine; the latter, of which, in 
addition to conveying the goods up 
from West Auchland, also continues 
the transit down the eastern side of 
the ridge ; below this, to the cast, 
the country, though undulating, is 
pretty flat, and tnc conveyance is 
performed b^ocomotivc engines. 


OX AND STOCKTON RAILWAY. 

To give eclat to the public opening 
of the road, a programme was issued, 
stating that the proprietors would 
assemble at the permanent steam- 
engine below Brussclton Tower, i'~ 
bout nine miles west of Darlington, 
at eight o'clock. Accordingly, the 
committee, after inspecting the Ellier- 
ly engine plane, assembled at the 
bottom of Brussclton engine plane, 
near West Auckland, ami here tin 
carriages loaded with coals and 
merchandize were drawn up the east¬ 
ern lidge by the Brussclton engine, 
a distance of llHiU yards, in seven 
and a-hulf minutes, and then lower¬ 
ed down the plane on the east siejp of 
the hill 880 yards in five minutes. 
At the foot of the plane, the loco¬ 
motive engine was Rady to receive 
the carriages, and hero the novelty 
of the scene and the fineness of the 
day had attracted an immense con¬ 
course of spectators,—the Holds on 
each side of the railway being liter¬ 
ally covered with ladies and gentle¬ 
men on horseback, and pedestrians of 
all kinds. The train of carriages 
were then attached to a locomotive 
engine of the most impiovcd con¬ 
struction, and built by Air George 
Stephenson, in the following order : 
—1. Locomotive engitie with the en¬ 
gineer (Air Stephenson) and assist¬ 
ants—2. Tender, with coals and 
water—next, six waggons loaded 
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with coals ami flour—then an ele¬ 
gant covered coach, with the com¬ 
mittee and other proprietors of the 
railway—then twenty-one waggons, 
fitted up on the occasion for passen- 
gengers—and, last of all, six waggons 
loaded with coals, making altogether 
a train of thirty-eight carriages, ex¬ 
clusive of the engine and tender- 
Tickets were distributed tQ*the num¬ 
ber of near 300, for those which it 
was intended should occupy the 
coach and waggons ; but such was 
the pressure and crowd, that both 
loaded and empty carriages were in¬ 
stantly filled with passengers. The 
signal being given, the engine start¬ 
ed off* with this immense train of 
carriages, and here the scene became 
most interesting—the horsemen gal¬ 
loping across the fields to accompany 
the engine, and the people on foot 
running on each side of the road 
endeavouring in vain to keep up 
with the cavalcade. The railway de¬ 
scending with a gentle inclination to¬ 
wards Darlington, though not uni¬ 
form , the rate of speed was conscquen t- 
ly variable. On this part of the rail¬ 
way it was intended' to ascertain at 
what rate of speed the engine could 
travel with safety. In some parts 
the speed was frequently twelve 
miles per hour ; and in one place, for 
a short distance, near Darlington, 
fifteen miles per hour ; and, at that 
time, the number of passengers were 
counted to 150, which, together with 
the coals, merchandise, and carriages, 
would amount to near ninety tous. 
After some little delay in arranging 
the procession, the engine, with' her 
load, arrived at Darlington, a dis¬ 
tance of eight miles and three-quar¬ 
ters, in sixty-five minutes, exclusive 
of stops, averaging about eight miles 
an hour. Six carriages, loaded with 
coals, intended for Darlington, were 
then left behind ; and, after obtain¬ 
ing a fresh supply of water, and ar¬ 
ranging the procession to accommo¬ 
date a band of music and passengers 
from Darlington, the engine set off 
again. Part of the railway Jrom 
Darlington to Stockton has little de¬ 
clivity, and in one place is quite 
level; and, as in the upper part, it 
was intended to try the speed of the 
engine, in this part it was intended 
to prove her capability of dragging a 
heavy load, and certainly the perfor¬ 


mance excited the astonishment of 
all present, and exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of'every one 
conversant with the subject. The 
engine arrived at Stockton in three 
hours and seven minutes after leav¬ 
ing Darlington, including stops, the 
distance being nearly twelve miles, 
which is at the rate of four miles an 
hour ; and upon the level part of the 
railway, the number of passengersin 
the waggons were counted about 550, 
and several more clung to the car¬ 
riages on each side, so that the whole 
number could not be less than six 
hundred, which, with the other load, 
would amount to about eighty tons. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty 
and grandeur of the scene. Through - 
out the whole distance, the fields and 
lanes were covered with elegantly 
dressed females, and all descriptions 
of spectators. The bridges, under 
which the precession, in some places, 
darted through with astonishing ra¬ 
pidity, lined with spectators cheering 
.and waving their hats, had a grand 
effect. At Darlington the whole 
inhabitants of the town were out to 
witness the procession. Dtot though 
all along the line people on foot 
crowded the fields on each side, and 
here and there a lady of gentleman 
on horseback, yet the cavalcade was 
not joined by many horses and car¬ 
riages until they approached within 
a few miles of Stockton; and here 
the situation of the railway, which 
runs parallel and close to the turn¬ 
pike road, leading from Darlington 
to Yarm and Stockton, gave them a 
fine opportunity of viewing the pro¬ 
cession. Numerous horses, carriages, 
gigs, carts, and other vehicles, travel¬ 
led along with the engine and her 
immense train of carriages, in some 
places within a few yards, without 
seeming the least frightened; and 
at one time, the passengers by the 
engine had the pleasure of accom¬ 
panying and checking their brother 
passengers by the stage coach which 
passed alongside, anti of observing 
the striking contrast exhibited by the 
power of the engine and horses—the 
engine with her six hundred passen¬ 
gers and load, and the coach with 
four horses and only sixteen passen¬ 
gers. 

In contemplating the events of tin* 
day, either in a national point of 
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view, or as the efforts of a company 
of individuals furnishing a speedy, 
efficacious* and certain means of 
traffic.to a wide and extended dis¬ 
trict, it alike excites the deepest in¬ 
terest and admiration ; and the im¬ 
mense train of carriages covered with 
people, forming a load of from eighty 
to ninety tons, gliding, as it were, 
smoothly and majestically along the 
railway through flies of spectators. 
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at such an astonishing rate of speed, 
left an impression on those who wit¬ 
nessed it that neve* will be forgot. 
Part of the workmen were entertained 
at Stockton, and part at Yarm, and 
there was a grand dinner for the 
proprietors and their more distin¬ 
guished guests at the Town Hall, in 
Stockton. Mr Meynell, of Yarm, 
was in the chair, and the Mayor of 
the town acted as vice-picsident. 


The Modern Traveller. 


TIIE MOJJEllN.TRAVELLER *. 


There are few literary tasks more 
arduous to execute, or even to plan 
well, than history, or a collection 
of voyages and travels. To exhibit 
within a modeiate compass the re¬ 
sult of the numberless peregrina¬ 
tions of modern times, through the 
varied regions of the globe, is a 
Herculean undertaking. There arc 
only two modes by which it may be 
if attempted. The author, or editor, 
may republish entire the narratives 
of the principal modern travellers 
and navigators, illustrated, jicrhaps, 
by an introduction and notes; or he 
may weave into an abridged narra¬ 
tive of his owif 1 , the substance of 
all those relations which contain 
any thing valuable. Both these me¬ 
thods have disadvantages difficult to 
obviate. In the former, wo are in¬ 
volved in endless and rambling re¬ 
petition, and very ample limits are 
filled, iMlile only a small portion of 
the good existing materials have yc t 
been included. On the other hand, 
upon the plan of abridgment, we 
lose the animation and authenticity, 
which can only be completely art’ord- 
, cd by a narrative, couched in the 
express words of the author himself. 
In this dilemma, the collections 
hitherto made do not seem to have 
. been able to extricate themselves. 

The earlier collections are con¬ 
ducted entirely upon the first plan, 
the narratives being inserted, either 
from printed originals, or perhaps 
for the first time, but always entire. 
At Ibat period, indeed, the number 
of good relations was not such as, 


when put all together, to make a 
work of very enormous hulk. Tia- 
vellers to even distant parts of the 
world were not then so prompt in 
flying to the press ; nor were those 
liberal booksellers always at hand, 
to give handsome copyrights for 
whatever promised to attract public 
attention. The earliest known col¬ 
lection, being that superintended by 
(Jrynteus, and bearing the title of 
Nov us Orl>in, was merely an assem¬ 
blage of the principal relations con¬ 
cerning America, the discovery and 
conquest of which then occupied, m 
an extraordinary manner, the atten¬ 
tion of mankind. This was follow¬ 
ed, on a much greater scale, by tin- 
famous collection of I)e> llrv, which, 
when it comprises the great uni tin- 
little voyages, and unites all tlm 
minute appendages executed by tin- 
Bibliomaniac, is by him prized ;U 
somewhat more than its weight m 
gold. It ami hi ms im-t of tin- 
standard voyages of that day, which, 
however, are all, or certainly almost 
all to be found either separate, or 
in other collections. The most cha¬ 
racteristic feature consists in tin- 
liumerous plates, which are executed 
with great spirit, by the clever ar¬ 
tist whose name the collection bears, 
but do not convey the least idea of 
the objects which they are intended 
to represent. We .need only look 
at them, to sec that the artist drew 
from tile description which lie found 
in the narratives, aided by his own 
imagination, and that not one of the 
drawings was made* from tile Jifo. 
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The Negro and the Sainoyede, the 
Chinese and the American savage, 
arc given under the very same form 
and features. The three plain, unor- 
namented folios of llamusio, are of 
more real value. The learned edi¬ 
tor, living at Venice, the centre of 
naval intelligence, not only collected 
or translated from the Spanish the 
best works then existing, but pro¬ 
cured some valuable originals, and 
illustrated his works by ingenious 
dissertations. 

England, which so soon took an 
active share in maritime discovery, 
and at length became foremost in 
it, was not likely to want long a 
collection of voyages. Parkhurst 
undertook this task, and produced 
one as cuiious, perhaps, as has ever 
been written. His work can by no 
means be considered as a mere com¬ 
pilation ; it is a sort of book of odds 
and ends. He seems to have gone 
nmnd to tlie ship captains, anil ob¬ 
tained their journals, or taken down 
the narrative from their rude dic¬ 
tion, and thus collected or saved ma¬ 
ny valuable fragments, that would 
otherwise have perished. He was 
followed, after the lapse of less than 
half a century, by Purchas, who, 
embarrassed by accumulating ma¬ 
terials, felt the necessity, with the 
view of making a complete work, to 
adopt some summary process, lie 
extracts, compiles, abridges, using 
sometimes too great freedoms, but 
proceeding always in a quaint, lively, 
agieeable style. He seems to have 
sought access to every source of in¬ 
humation, and has produced an al¬ 
most inexhaustible mine of every 
thing connected witlt navigation and 
discovery known in his age. . 

Churchhill, early in the last cen¬ 
tury, published a collection in eight 
folio volumes, in which the system 
of simple republication was adhered 
to; but he bad access to extensive 
collections of manuscripts, out of 
which be drew a number of valuable' 
pieces that had never seen the light. 
Thus his work, when combined 
with the two volumes drawn out of 
the Ilarleian, acquires a great ori¬ 
ginal importance. About twelve 
years after, another collection was 
put forth under the name of Astley. 
It was the first that proceeded en¬ 
tirely upon tlie system of analysis, 


and its plan is certainly market! by 
very great industry. The Writer, 
whose name was Green, -divides his 
account of each region into two 
parts, in the first of which he gives 
a narrative of the adventures of the 
several successive travellers; while 
in the second, he collects from all 
of them a full description of the 
country and people. The idea is 
plausible, but the effect does net al¬ 
together fulfil the object. The de¬ 
scriptions do not produce the same 
effect, nor is their bearing even so 
distinctly discerned, when separated 
from their place in the traveller's 
narrative. Such as the plan is, how¬ 
ever, it is executed with very great 
diligence; and these four volumes 
concentrate, perhaps, a greater mass 
of information than is comprised 
within the same space in any si¬ 
milar work. Unluckily the style is 
mean and vulgar, which, with the 
defects above observed in the plan, 
caused it to fall at the end of the 
fourth volume, though only Africa 
and a part of Asia had been then 
completed. 

The French had not hitherto much 
bestirred themselves in this branch 
of writing, though valuable detached 
collections had been published by 
Bergeron and Thevenot. A transla¬ 
tion, however, of Alley's collection 
was now undertaken by the Abbe 
Prevost, under the imposing title of 
Ilistoire Generale des Voyages. Jt 
was more successful than the origi¬ 
nal work, but the abrupt cessation of 
the latt# threw Prevost upon his 
own resources. The Histoire Gene- 
rale, however, was still continued 
with spirit, though on a less'elabo¬ 
rate plan. Prevost was a man of ge¬ 
nius, and went on giving lively, 
though not very accurate analyses of 
the most remarkable works of this 
description, relative to the countries 
not reached by Astley. This histo¬ 
ry, or collection, lifts become rather 
the standard one in the absence of 
any other that is complete, or of a 
date at all recent. 

14 going over the different plans 
upon which such collections have 
been written, it may not be amiss to 
mention that of Laparte, who under¬ 
took to weave into a fictitious narra¬ 
tive the result of the varied observa¬ 
tions of real travellers. The collcc- 
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tion constructed upon, tliis plan ex¬ 
tended to forty-two duodecimo vo¬ 
lumes, and, among a people with 
whom amusement is a primary ob¬ 
ject, had a momentary success. The 
public, however, soon felt the unsa¬ 
tisfactory and illusory character of 
information embodied in this shape, 
and it never acquired any standard 
reputation. Yet the Spanish Editors 
of the Viagero Universal adopted it 
as the basis of their extensive under¬ 
taking. They soon discovered their 
error, hut never lighted upon any 
good plan in its room. They pro¬ 
fessed to take in only recent voyages 
and travels, so as to exhibit the ac¬ 
tual state of each country, and ended 
at last in mere statistical description. 
That part, however, which related to 
Spanish America, possessed consider¬ 
able value, in consequence of their 
having access to materials from which 
national jealousy excluded the rest of 
Europe. 

In Britain, an extensive collection 
has recently been produced, bearing 
the somewhat eminent name of Pin¬ 
kerton. The system of mere reprint 
has here been mast rigidly adhered 
to, the learned writer having neither 
curtailed his originals, nor illustrated 
them by preface, dissertation, or even 
note of any description. The collec¬ 
tion certainly possesses value in so 
far as it affords a handsome, and com¬ 
paratively cheap edition of a number 
of standard voyages and travels. As 
a work, however, it does not answer 
to the reputation of the author, sup¬ 
ported as it was by the literal spirit 
of the publishers. 

The work which we are now to 
notice, without aspiring at the exten¬ 
sive and elaborate character of those 
now enumerated, aims to give a fa¬ 
miliar and. popular view of all the 
recent discoveries in every quarter 
of the globe. The plan is somewhat 
original, constructed so as to endea¬ 
vour to escape the dilemma in which 
we have observed the Editor of every 
such work to be involved. A line of 
tour is fixed upon by which the read¬ 
er is conducted from one end of each 
country to another. He goes/how¬ 
ever, neither in ,the company of the 
Editor, nor of any one traveller; but 
now one, now another^ according as 
his account in that particular instance 
is considered the best, is called up to 
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tell his story in his own words. The 
body of the work consists thus of ex¬ 
tracts from various travellers, the 
narrative of the Editor being little- 
more than the thread by which they 
are held together. The plan is cer¬ 
tainly ingenious, and possesses advan¬ 
tages which cannot be united in any 
other; yet we cannot so far flatter 
the Editor as to say that he has es¬ 
caped all the difficulties to which such 
an undertaking is liable. By taking 
a passage now out of one writer, and 
now out of another, without any 
ground tq.place them upon, the hook 
is rendered too much a thing of shreds 
and patches ; it loses that continuity 
which carries the reader smoothly 
along, and causes the narrative to 
make a full and single impression. 
However, as wc observed, there was 
only a choice of difficulties; and 
though we do not say that this is the 
best possible plan, it is perhaps as 
good as any that has yet been devised. 
The editor, without making any pre¬ 
tensions to deep or early research, has 
put together the modern materials 
with very commendable diligence, 
and so as to exhibit a satisfactory 
view of the present state of the va¬ 
rious regions of the globe. The book 
is very neat and very cheap; it is not 
beyond the reach of those of humble 
fortune, whHe the richest collector 
need not disdain to purchase it. A s 
matters stand, therefore, it seems one 
of the best vehicles now afloat for 
meeting the wants of the numerous 
classes who wish for the information 
which it contains. 

The publishers, with a Very allow¬ 
able accommodation to the taste of 
their readers, have set out with the 
countries to which the interest and 
curiosity of the public have been pe¬ 
culiarly directed. Such arc Palestine 
and Syria, which the spirit of the age, 
and a number of recent pilgrimages, 
have brought into peculiar notice. 
Thence they have taken a mighty 
leap across the Atlantic, to the re¬ 
gions of South America, which of 
late certainly have attracted a pecu¬ 
liar and pre-eminent interest. We 
do not exactly know how the work is 
to be finally arranged, and divided 
into volumes ; this, we suppose, is 
to he left to the reader’s discretion. 

It must he difficult by extracts to 
give any idea of a publication put to- 
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gethcr as lliis is. The following ac¬ 
count of Damascus, extracted from 
the very recent travels of * Richard¬ 
son, appears to give a very lively idea 
of that celebrated eastern capital. 

The streets in Damascus are narrow 
and irregular, and consequently well 
shaded Ironi the sun. Broad streets arc 
no luxury in warn) climates; and I felt 
here the full force of the remark of Taci¬ 
tus, that Nero spoiled Home by broad 
streets. The shops abounded with fruit 
and vegetables. The peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, were excellent: a species 
of the latter, which they tailed lousi, pos¬ 
sess the most exquisite and delicious fla¬ 
vour. But what we found most agree¬ 
able of all, was the great abundance of 
iced water exposed for sale in every 
quarter of the town. It is generally 
mixed with the juice of figs or currants, 
and forms an agreeable and refreshing 
beveiage, in which the Damascenes in¬ 
dulge to profusion. Of the shopkeepers, 

I would say in general, that I never saw 
a more comfortable-looking class of peo¬ 
ple in thur station of life They are 
dean, well-dressed, of an excellent habit 
ot body, and so extremely civil to stran¬ 
gers, that if they have not the articles you 
w ish to purchase, they will, unsolicited, 
walk with you to the place where you 
can he suited, and not leave you till you 
.say This will do: this'is good.” 

In Damascus, as in Cairo, each class 
of commodities has its own class of bazars. 
There aie whole streets in which nothing 
but shoes and boots are sold; others in 
w Inch nothing but ready-made clothes are 
sold ; others for the silks of Constanti¬ 
nople, w Inch arc by far the finest and the 
most valued. But the articles generally 
worn m Syria are of the manufacture of 
Damascus, and are a mixture of silk and 
coi ton: they are extremely durable, and 
some of the patterns' remarkably hand¬ 
some. There is one large bazar for the 
goldsmiths, w here we saw no fewer than 
two hundred of them seated together in 
one room, each with his anvil, hammer, 
and drawers before him ; but this should 
lather be called a manufactory than a 
ba/ar, for, on entering it, a jicrson was 
stunned with noise, as if he had been in 
a foumlcry. There are also bazars for 
swords and military accoutrements; but 
the ehaiacter of Damascus blades is much 
declined from what it was in lormer times, 
liach country seems to think that it pos¬ 
sesses the ait in an equal degree of per¬ 
fection. Constantinople regards her manu¬ 
facture of swords as the best; and Cairo, 
Alcpjw, and Bagd.it, all put forth a claim 
to the same dut.’iu tun. * 
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The bazars in Damascus are better 
lighted, and have a more elegant and airy 
appearance than those in Cairo or Con¬ 
stantinople. The bazars for ready-made 
clothes, which are ndor the palace of the 
l’ashu, form an agreeable lounging-place, 
where the traveller is certain ot seeing a 
constant crowd of people passing and re¬ 
passing in all the different costumes of 
the country, which arc those of the Turk, 
the Bedouin Arab, the Druse, and the 
Syrian Christian. The first is diesscd in 
the most brilliant colours; but the craflun 
and the led shachsheers are more frequent 
than the. sliulwars. The Bedouin Arab is 
dressed in unbleached cotton cloth, with 
a grey or blue and white abba in large 
cross stripes. He wears a leathern girdle 
about his waist, and a green and \ el low 
handkerchief on his head, which, in the 
country, hangs down loose over his cheeks, 
but when he comes into town, he gene¬ 
rally ties it tight lound his head. They 
rarely wear turbans. The dress ot the 
Christians is of a graver complexion than 
that of the Mussulmans, though not quite 
so dismal in Damascus as it is in Grand 
Cairo. The tuiboush is red, and of the 
same species of manufacture; but is much 
larger, and hangs down in a bag horn 
the crow n of the head. The turban is of 
small checkered silk, red, blue, and yellow, 
tied so as to give a full square shape in 
front, and to make the countenance look 
full and bold. The effect of the Mame¬ 
luke turban is to make the countenance 
of a lowering and unkindly aspect, as if 
it belonged to an assassin or a thief. The 
abba is quite different in shape, pattern, 
and manufacture. It is worsted, and 
wrought in small stripes, red and black. 
It is worn much shorter, and is every 
way smaller; and when viewed liehind, 
looks like a man’s coat worn by a woman 
above her petticoats. The black abba, 
however, already described, is a dress of 
much higher consequence than the one 
which 1 have just mentioned: it is the 
full dreps of the sheikh, as the other is of 
Ins son. Here, it is called m.ishlah, and 
not abba, which is the name ieserval-for 
the-striped robe. The beniss is also in 
general use here ; and there is much more 
style and elegance among the people in 
general than we found in Cairo, u hich 
arises from their greater intercourse with 
Constantinople, and from a greater number 
of the inhabitants being gentlemen bv birth 
and education. The females in Damascus 
wear universally the large white robe 
which covers their head and shoulders ; 
but such of them us we see in the bazars 
are generally p|st the prime of life, and 
never walk about in company with gen¬ 
tlemen; as in the Chiistian towns of, Du- 
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rope. The men wear beards or musta- 
chios, with the cheek, head, and part of 
the chin, completely shaved. 

' Ih the Ohristian families in Damas¬ 
cus, the ladies present themselves in the 
same manner as in Cairo or Jerusalem ; 
but, although they occasionally serve the 
visitor, they are not such slavish menials 
to him as there. The Christian families 
here have much intercourse with each 
other, and balls and entertainments fre¬ 
quently occur. The ladies wear the large 
white robe; but the t a keel "and okas are 
not common among the inhabitants of 
Damascus.: they seem to be more pecu. 
liarly the dress of the country villagers. 
The ladies wear upon their forehead a 
frontlet, con posed of several strings of 
zequins, or gold coins, fitted to each other, 
farming a broad imbricated surface like 
a coat of mail, nearly as broad as the palm 
of the hand, rising up, and projecting for¬ 
ward. 

By the caps in Damascus, which 
have been so much celebrated, are gener¬ 
ally understood those that are situated on 
the banks of the river; for the cafes in 
the interior of the town arc mere smok- 
mg-houscs, and have nothing particular 
to recommend them; but the others are 
remarkably well adapted to the climate. 
They are lonned so fts to exclude the rays 
of the sun, while they admit the breeze, 
and gratify the eye with the delightful 
sight of luxuriant vegetation, while the 
ear 1 - picaa..! with the rushing sound of 
artificial cascades. In order to secure the 
enjoyment of so many luxuries, these 
cafetBxe situated in the skirts of the town, 
on the edge of that branch of the Barrada 
which supplies the gardens. These cafes 
are all constructed of wood, and consist 
of a high pavilion roof, supported with 
wooden pillars, and partially covered witlu 
mats, cvergieens, and creepers. They 
are far from being elegant or expensive ; 
but they are cool, and admit an agreeable 
and softened light, that forms a charming 
contrast with the intense glare of |he sun 
glancing upon the waters, or reflected 
from the whitened walls of the .houses of 
the tow n. The floor is of wood or earth, 
generally the former, and Is regularly wa¬ 
tered. AH round are raised high, broad- 
liottomcd wooden seats like solas, for the 
frequenters to sit on, after the fashion 
of their country, and smoke, drink coflee, 
talk, and enjoy themselves. As a place of 
public resort, I must confess, these cafis 
appeared to me both dull and uncomfort¬ 
able, and the company generally of a very 
ordinary description. There arc no pub¬ 
lic jiajiers, no magazittcs,^no reviews, no¬ 
thing to keep up cither a general or a na¬ 
tional interest. Sometimes a person, like 
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a hawker, reads or recites a tale, that 
may chance* to he listened to; it by no 
means follows as a matter of course. The 
company are commonly remarkably still 
and silent, and seem as if, being over-fa- 
tigued, they went hither to indulge in a 
little repose. Each person, as he enters, 
calls for a hooka and a cup of coffee, 
which are immediately brought to him. 
There are no long pipes in the refit at 
Damascus, and the hooka ia such a hi¬ 
deous and unwieldy instrument, that no¬ 
thing but the most determined resolution 
to smoke could make it at all tolerable. 
In these words, f am not to Ik* under¬ 
stood as abusing the elegant smoking ap¬ 
paratus usually known in this counliy by 
the nameofhooha, (which, with its hand¬ 
some arguil and snake, deserves to be 
spoken of in terms of commendation,) 
but a most infamous substitute, to which 
the enfetiers of Damascus have mo*t un¬ 
warrantably gnen the same name. It 
consists of a head that somewhat resem¬ 
bles the hooka, and .1 small hit of hollow 
cane, about two feet and a lull/ long, stuck 
into the side ot it for a shaft. It !.;is 1.0 
amber mouth piece; it is lighted in the 
same way ns the hooka, but the stalk is 
too short to let it rest on the ground ; 
and it is so difficult to draw, that the no¬ 
vitiate in smoking is obliged to keep pull¬ 
ing, and balancing, aud making such ef¬ 
forts as greatly to endanger the safety of 
his brain and respiratory organs : and all 
for what ? To obtain a whiff of tobacco 
through a drop of dirty water ! 

The same traveller, in virtue of pe¬ 
culiar circumstances, gained admis¬ 
sion to the mosque of Omar, tlic most 
splendid edifice in Jerusalem, and 
built on the supposed site of the an¬ 
cient temple. As this is a privilege 
which had been denied to former tra¬ 
vellers, his description of it seems 
to merit insertion. 

Laying aside his white burnouse, that 
he might not he detected to bo a Clii:.— 
tiao by his colours, lie put on a bla< k abba 
of the Capo Verde’s, and, escorted by a 
black interpreter, ascended the southern 
slope of Mount Moriah, p.issi-d the hi.u-e 
of the cadi, and entered the I fa ram Si he- 
rcef. “ T.his,” continues the doctor, is 
the name which is given to the whole 
space enclosed about the mosque, and is 
interpreted to mean the grand or noble 
retirement for devotion. Proceeding for¬ 
ward a few yards, wc ascended a flight 
of steps, anil got upon the Stoa Sakhara, 
an elevated platform, floored with mar¬ 
ble all round the .mosque ; from the door 
of which we tvere now distant but a few 
puftti. On our arrival at the door, a gentle 






knock brought up the saci r>tun, who, ap. 
prised of our arrival, was Waiting vviili- 
in to receive us. He demanded, rather 
sternly, who we were; and was answered 
by my black conductor in tones not less 
consequential than his own. The door 
immediately edged up, to prevent as much 
as possible the light from shining out, 
and we squeezed ourselves in with a light 
and noiseless step, although there was no 
pei son near who could be alarmed by the 
loudest sound of our bare feet upon tho 
maible floor. The door was no sooner 
shut than the sacristan, taking a couple 
of candles in lus hand, shewed us all over 
the interior of this building ; pointing, in 
the pride of his heart, to the elegant mar¬ 
ble wulls, the beautifully gilded ceiling, the 
well at which the true worshippers drink 
aud wash, with which we also blessed our 
palates, and moistened our beards, the 
paltry reading-desk, with the ancient Ko¬ 
ran, the handsome columns, and the green 
stone, with the wonderful nails. As soon 
as we had completed this circuit, pulling 
a key from his girdle, he unlocked the 
door of the railing which separates the 
outer from the inner part of the mosque, 
which, with an elevation of two or three 
steps, led us into the sacred recess. Here 
lie pointed out the patches of Mosaic in 
the Uoor, and the round flat stone which 
the prophet carried on his arm in battle ; 
directed us to introduce our hand through 
the hole in the wooden box, to feel the 
print of the prophet’s foot, and through 
the posts of the u'ooden rail, to feci, as 
well as to sec, the marks of the angel Ga¬ 
briel’s lingers, into which I carefully put 
my own, in the sacred stone that occupies 
the centre of the mosque, and from which 
it derives the name of Sakhara, or lock- 
cd-up; (over it is suspended a fine cloth 
of green and red satin, but this Was so 
cm clod with dust, that, but for the in¬ 
formation of my guide, I should not have 
been able to tell the composing colours ;) 
and, finally, he pointed to the door that 
lends into the small cavern below, of which 
he had not the key. I looked up to the 
interior of the dome ; but there being few 
lamps burning, the light was not suffi¬ 
cient to shew me any of its beauty, fur¬ 
ther than a general glance. 

The dimensions of this noble enclosure, 
as furnished me by the cousin of Omar 
KiTendi, are in length six hundred and 
sixty pecks .of Constantinople, that is, 
about one thousand four hundred and 
eighty-nine feet, measuring from the arch 
of prayer in El Aksa to the Bab El Sa- 
lam, or Gate of Peace, which is the name 
of the gate on the opposite end. In 
breadth it is four hundred and forty 
pecks, or nine hunched and ninety-five 
voI,. XVII. 


feet, measuring from Allah dien to the 
■ gate Ucv>cri on the west. 

This spacious squai c is enclosed on the 
east and on the south by the wall of the 
city ; through which there is only one 
gate, and that leads into El Aksa on the 
south. There were formerly two gates 
on tho cast side, and the gate of Tobet, 
Bal el Tobe, both of which arc now built 
up. The other two sides of the square 
are in the town. The west side is en¬ 
closed by a line of Turkish houses, and 
is entered by five gates; the north side 
is enclosed partly by a wall, and partly 
by Turkish houses, and is entered by 
three gates. Having passed in by either 
of these gates, the visitor enters what 
may be called the outer court of the Ha- 
ram Scherceff, which is a fine smooth 
level space all round the Stoa Sakhura, 
falling with a gentle slop towards the 
east* and covered with a thick sward Di¬ 
gress, with orange, olive, cypress, and 
other trees, scattered over it in different 
places, but no where forming a thicket. 

In the sacred retirement of this charm¬ 
ing spot the followers of the prophet de¬ 
light to saunter or repose as in the Ely¬ 
sium of their devotion, and arrayed in 
the gorgeous costume of the East, add 
much to the beauty, the interest, and 
solemn stillness of the scene, which they 
seem loth to quit either in going to or 
coming from the house of prayer. In 
the midst of this court, but nearer to the 
west and south sides, there is an elc\ ated 
platform, which is about four hundred 
and fifty feet square, and is railed Stoa 
Sakhara; some parts of it are higher 
than others, as the ground on which it is 
erected is more or less elevated," but it 
may be said to average about twelve or 
fourteen feet above the level of the grassy 
court. It is accessible on all sides by a 
number of spacious stairs, that appear to 
have answered originally to exterior gates 
of entrance into the Ilarum Schereefl’. 
There are three on the west side, two on 
the north, one on the east side, and two 
on the south: that on the cast fronts the 
obstructed golden gate; it is more worn 
than any of the rest, and much in want 
of repair. These stairs are all surmount¬ 
ed at the top with lofty arches; some 
of. them have four arches, so that one 
stair leads to four entrances into the Stoa 
Sakhara, and has a most magnificent and 
triumphal appearance. 

The'|)latform, or Stoa Sakhara, is paved 
with fine polished murble, chiefly white, 
with a shade of blue ; some of the stones 
look very old, are curiously wrought and 
carved, and ha\ e evidently belonged to a 
former building. There are no trees on 
the Stoa Sakhara, but there arc tufts of 
3 I 
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grass ,11 many places, fiom the careless 
maimer in which il is kept, which afford 
■Hcat relief to the eye from the intense 
glare of light .inti heat reflected from the 
mat bio pavement. 'Hound the edge of 
the Stoa Sakhara there are numbers of 
small houses; five of which on the north 
side arc occupied hy santoncs, or reli¬ 
gious ascetics ; one on the south is for 
the doctors of the latv to hold their con¬ 
sultations in; one on the west for con¬ 
taining the oil for painting the brick and 
tile for the repair of the Sakhara; the 
rfest are places of 1 private prayer for the 
different sects of Mussulmans or believ¬ 
ers, which is the meaning of the woid. 

But the g'cat beauty of the platform, 
as well as of the whole enclosure, is the 
SakSara itself, which is nearly in the 
middle of the pl.ttfoim, and but a little 
teinmed fiom the south side : it is a re¬ 
gular in tagi hi of about sixty feet a side, 
and is entered by four spacious doors. 
U.ib cl Gaib on the west; Bab el 
Slier ay, or Bab Nehbe Daoud, or gate 
of the prophet David, on the cast; Bab 
cl Kabla, or gate towards which the 
.Mussulman turns his face in prayer, on 
the south ; and Bab cf Jcnne, or gate 
of the gulden, on the noith. Each of 
these doors i, adorned with a porch, 
which piojcds front the line of the build¬ 
ing, and rises considerably up on the 
wall The lower story of the Sakhara 
I.- faced with marble, the blocks of which 
are ot dulerent sizes, and many of them 
evidently resting on the side or narrow¬ 
est surface. They look much older on a 
close inspection than they do when Mew¬ 
ed from a di-tunc c, and their disinl'gia- 
tinn indicates a much greater age thart 
the stones of the houses, said to have 
been built in the time of the mother of 
Constantine the Great; and probably 
liotli they, and the aged stones in the 
flooring on the Stoa Sakhara, formed part 
of the splendid temple that was destroy¬ 
ed by the Homans. Each side of the 
Sakhara is punnclled; the centre stone 
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ol' one puuticl is square, of another it is 
octagonal, and thus they alternate all 
round ; the sides of each pannel run 
down the angles of the building like a 
plain pilaster, and give the appearance 
as if the whole side of the edifice v.as 
set in a frame. The marble i- white, 
with a considerable tinge of blue, and 
square pieces of blue marble are intro¬ 
duced in different places, so re. to give the 
whole a pleasing effect, There are no 
windows in the marble pail or lower 
story of the building. The upper story' 
of this elegant building is faced with 
small tiles of about eight or nine inches 
square; they me painted of different 
colours, while, yilluw, green, and blue, 
but blue prevails thioughout. They un¬ 
covered with sentences from the Koran ; 
though of this fact I could not be cer¬ 
tain on account of the height, and mv 
imperfect knowlidge of the dimactei. 
there are seven well-piopurtioned win¬ 
dows on each side, except wheie the 
porch rises high, and then tlieie me onlv 
six, one of which is generally built up, 
so that only live are effective. The 
whole is extremely light and beautiful ; 
and from the mixture of the soft rolom ■ 
above, and the pannclled woik and him- 
and white tinge of the maiblc below, *he 
eye is more delighted with beholding it 
than any building 1 ever saw. 

The admiration excited by the appear¬ 
ance of the exterior was not dim.m-hed 
by a view of the interior, the airange- 
ments of which are so managed as to 
preserve throughout the octagonal torin, 
agreeably to the ground-plan of the budd¬ 
ing. The inside of the waM is white, 
without any ornament, ami I confess I 
am one of those who thud, ornaments 
misplaced in a bouse of prayer, or ary 
thing tending to distract the mind w lien 
it cornes there to hold converse with its 
God. The Hour is of giuy marh'a , and 
was then much covered with dust, from 
some Repairs that were executing on the 
dome. 
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“ Som k may be of opinion,” says 
Dr M‘(Jrie, in the Preface of this 
volume, “ that unnecessary pains 
have been taken in editing the 
work ; but having undertaken to su¬ 
perintend the. publication of these 


memorials, and considering them to 
he valuable, I reckoned it incumbent 
on me to do them as much justice as 
possible. With a little more labmti, 
a connected history of the period 
might have been produced, hut 1 
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am persuaded that no account which 
I could draw up would present so 
{’rapine a picture of the men and 
measures of that time, as is exhibited 
in the following historical pieces.” 
1*. viii. 

We are very much mistaken in¬ 
deed if the Rev. Doctor has not 
here anticipated an objection which 
is likely to be felt by every reader of 
these Memoirs; and we are by no 
incaus convinced that what lie has 
said will be deemed sufficient to re¬ 
move it. In the first place, we think 
he has formed a most exaggerated 
notion of the value of these Memoirs, 
as illustrative of the history of the 
troubled period to which they refer. 
Most of the writers were persons in 
the humbler walks of life; and 
though, by the force of circumstances, 
they were occasionally called upon to 
play a part in the politico-religious 
drama that was then acting, they 
had little opportunity of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with “ the 
men and measures of that time,” and 
were disqualified, by their passions 
and prejudices, for forming a calm 
judgment of either. Much as we re¬ 
vere the character of the Covenant¬ 
ers, and greatly as we consider our¬ 
selves indebted to the noble stand 
they made in behalf of public liberty, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 
that, though acting from the purest 
motives, they were generally men of 
narrow views and confined under¬ 
standings, who united the rancour 
of sectarian intolerance and political 
animosity with the natural feelings 
of indignant resentment, roused into 
lury by a long course of tyranny 
and oppression. We do not mention 
this for the purpose of casting any 
imputation on their memory ; on the 
contrary, their errors and prejudices 
are eh idly to he ascribed to the bane¬ 
ful and exasperating influence of a 
form of tyranny which attempted to 
fasten the letters of servitude on the 
mind as well as the body,—and, not 
content with wholesale oppression, 
pursued nu n to the sanctuary of their 
hearths and homes, invaded the most 
sacred and undoubted rights of the 
nation, and, with a strange infatua¬ 
tion in evil, left no stone unturned 
to rouse ail indignant, yet long-suf¬ 
fering people, to resistance. Rut 
while vve are pieparcd to admit.all 
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this, and more, we are equally icady 
to maintain, that the men who re¬ 
sisted unto blood, striving against 
political and religious tyranny, were 
neither very enlightened nor very 
liberal; that they hated their ene¬ 
mies as cordially as they were hated 
in return ; that they gave a willing 
ear to every tale calculated to blacken 
the character or impeach the memory 
of those whom they considered op¬ 
pressors; that they believed the 
judgments of God arrayed on their 
side, and almost ready to fall on the 
heads of the guilty at their pleasure ; 
and that credulity and fanaticism 
were strangely blended with the 
nobler and more attractive attributes 
of their character. It is not on the 
testimony of men thus circumstanced 
that History will place implicit reli¬ 
ance, when she attempts Co describe 
“ the men and measures of that 
time." That testimony is not 
without its value ; but it must be 
taken with vast allowances in regard 
to whatever concerns the adverse 
party. What would become of the 
Puritans of England, were we to 
seek for their character in the ri¬ 
bald effusions of the Cavaliers ? And, 
on the other hand, what opinion 
would we form of the brave and 
loyal men who so freely shed their 
blood to uphold the monarchy, were 
the cool and ‘deliberate falsifications 
of the Puritans to be admitted as un¬ 
impeachable evidence at the tribunal 
of history ? But this is not all. Men, 
such as those whose Memoirs Dr 
M'Crie has now published, could 
necessarily know but little of the 
secret springs by which the machine 
of Government was moved, or of the 
real views and interests that prompt¬ 
ed the decisions of* individuals or par¬ 
ties. They were not cool spectators, 
but actors in the scene,—and actors 
of subordinate parts too, whose obser¬ 
vation was necessarily confined to a 
very narrow space. Of all that hap¬ 
pened within that space they arc 
of course the best and only witnesses ; 
beyoud it we mufit receive with dis¬ 
trust and suspicion whatever they 
tell us. The common soldier can 
give us much interesting infor¬ 
mation, and perhaps many carious 
anecdotes, concerning his own com¬ 
pany, or even his own regiment* in 
the day of battle ; within that liar- 
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tow sphere he is a competent wit¬ 
ness, and we will listen to him with 
patience, probably With pleasure: 
but when he attempts to describe 
the plan of the combat, to detail 
the manoeuvres of the General, and 
to decide the circumstances or ac¬ 
cidents that turned the scale of vic¬ 
tory, we laugh at his conceit, de¬ 
spise his presumption, and pity his 
folly. And why ? Because lie pre¬ 
sumes to describe what he had no 
opportunity of knowing, and what 
he could not probably have compre¬ 
hended if he had. In like manner, 
when such persons as Veitch and 
Brysson confine themselves to an ac¬ 
count of their own adventures, we 
can believe them, and feel interested 
in the narratives they give, the anec¬ 
dotes they relate, or the characteris¬ 
tic pictures they sketch ; but when 
they go beyond their sphere, and dip 
into matters which they could not 
know, and recount dramatic tales of 
the poisoning of one prince by 
another, and pretend to lay open the 
arcana of courts, and factions, and 
partizans—credibility is outraged; we 
turn with loathing from such pre¬ 
sumptuous folly, and instead of con¬ 
sidering such legends fitted to throw 
light upon an important period of 
history, we at once pronounce them 
the sources by which it may be con¬ 
taminated and vitiated.* The reader 
will see immediately that we have 
not been putting an imaginary case. 

In the next place, we most sin¬ 
cerely regret that Dr M'Crie did not 
bestow “ a little more labour," and 
produce “ a connected history of the 
period,” which, we are sure, would 
have been infinitely more acceptable 
to the public, than “ the unnecessary 
pains" he has taken in elaborating 
the long and operose notes with 
which these Memoirs are illustrated. 
We are well aware that he is not al¬ 
together unprejudiced; but with bis 
profound knowledge of every part of 
Scottish history, his unwearied in¬ 
dustry, and his skill in arranging his 
materials, be could hardly have failed 
to produce a useful and 'valuable, 
work, on a period which, as he him¬ 
self justly remarks, <f still admits of 
farther illustration.” But the Doc¬ 
tor is .persuaded that no account 
which he could draw up would pre¬ 
sent so graphic a picture of the men 
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and measures of that period, as is 
exhibited in these Memoirs; and 
accordingly, in his anxiety to do 
every possible justice to the publica¬ 
tion which he had undertaken to su¬ 
perintend, ho has overlaid the text 
with a mass of annotation, comprising 
a great deal of curious information, 
which, however, is expended to little 
purpose, from the shape—" if shape 
it may be called, that shape has 
none"—in which it is thrown to¬ 
gether. The Doctor’s errors, there¬ 
fore, are chiefly errors of commission. 
He does too much. He spends his 
ammunition with a prodigality in¬ 
dicative rather of great resources 
than of the prudence necessary to 
manage them with discretion. The* 
minutest circumstances connected 
with the history of the obscure men 
whom he has hustled up into a late 
and posthumous notoriety, are illus¬ 
trated with the most painful and 
curious elaboration. The text is suf¬ 
focated by the notes, and the notes 
are not always interesting.- It can¬ 
not be said of them, mnieriem su~ 
perabat opus; the value of the ma¬ 
terials is unquestionable, that of the 
workmanship—as the reader may 
take it. “ A little more labour,” 
and a little less reverence for the 
fusty relics of these good but dull 
men, would have procured us a very 
different sort of hook —“ a connected 
history of the period,”—which is still 
wanted, and which no man alive,' 
perhaps, could have executed better 
than l)r M‘Crie. 

But while we think that the Doctor 
has, generally speaking, done a gnat 
deal too much, there arc some in¬ 
stances in which he has done no¬ 
thing at all ; an omission (such is 
the waywardness of our disposition) 
with which we* feel inclined to re¬ 
proach him. An example will best 
explain our meaning. In the Me¬ 
moirs of Veitch, we find the fol¬ 
lowing account of the circumstances 
which led to the poisoning; o) Chailrs 
II. hi/ his brother the Duke of York I 

The king’s business with Allington was 
this— to take his advice, he being a wise 
man, and one of his greatest confidents at 
that time, about what measures lie should 
make use of to prevent the Duke of York 
and his cabal’s destroying of him ; for 
he saw now it was inevitably a-coining. 
To which Allington replied, “ Sir, you 
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have brought it upon yourself, by your 
turning out Monmouth ovtt of all his pla¬ 
ces, especially his command over the 
guards about your person, and suffering 
such to be put in who were York’s crea¬ 
tures.” “ But what shall I do now ?” 
said the king. “ Sir,” said he, “ I nei¬ 
ther can nor dare advise you in that mat¬ 
ter ; for if it be heard, as likely it will, it 
may hasten both our ruins.” The king 
promised solemnly to keep li secret, and 
would not part with him till he told him, 
and that he would presently put them 
in execution ; and whatever befel him he 
should never discover or wrong Ailing- 
ton ; and they paroled upon it. “ Now,” 
says he, “ Sir, my advice is this, that 
seeing within a few weeks the appointed 
time will be that the Duke of York is ob¬ 
liged to go to Scotland, to hold the next 
session of his parliament, take care to give 
his commission, and send him timeously 
away; and when he is there, send for 
Monmouth, restore him to all his places, 
and remove from the court all persons that 
are suspected to favour York’s interest, 
as also, out of your guards, and double 
them. When this is once done, he being 
in Scotland, wo will see then what is far¬ 
ther to be done.” 

This proved a costly advice to them 
both, for no doubt but there were some 
overhearing behind the curtain, who told 
all to York, as appears by the event. A 
little after, the king sends for his brother, 
telling him he must make ready to go 
down for Scotland, the time drawing near 
for his keeping the next session of their 
pailiumcnt, he would presently expede 
bis commission, and upon such a day he 
must take journey. At which discourse 
the duke seemdd to be much displeased, 
telling his Majesty, it was a thing he could 
not at all undertake at this juncture ; for 
he having a great tiade at Calais, and 
other foreign places, and many years ac¬ 
counts to dear with these foreign factors, 
wherein he and other great merchants in 
the city were concerned, being now upon* 
their journey, he must needs stay to clear 
with them, and therefore desired earnest¬ 
ly to be excused. To which the kin*g re¬ 
plied, “ James, either you must go, or I 
must go." And speaking these words 
with a kind of question, the duke as brisk¬ 
ly replied, “ lie would not go and so 
took his leave. Then going home, and 
calling his friends and cabal, he told them 
what passed; and that he perceived the 
king was resolved to follow Allington’s 
measures. After which, his cabal he 
trusted in resolved among themselves, 
that they wou Id go to their houses, and 
put themselves in such a posture as that 
they might return within .so many hours ; 
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no doubt, to such a secret place where 
they might sit without parting, until they 
had defeated the king’s resolutions, and 
brought their purposes, if possible, to the 
intended issue. And if the information 
be true, which the event seems to moke 
probable, they ail unanimously resolved 
to begin with Allington, und see if they 
could take him oft’ by poison, which they 
did by bribing his cook and master-house¬ 
hold ; which took place, and, if my me¬ 
mory fail not, says the relator, he either 
died on the Friday’s night or morning. 
For York had a spy to tell him so soon 
as ever hia breath went out ; and the ca- 
^ bal resolved, that if the business took, the 
Duke of York should be the first that 
should carry the news to the king, la¬ 
menting such a heavy loss, to blind the 
matter. And it is said that he made such 
haste, for fear any should be before him, 
that he ran to the court at the Highest, 
with one of his shoes down in the heel, 
and one of his stockings untied. Yet he 
was prevented, for one of my lord’s ser¬ 
vants had just come in before him. and told 
that his master w'as dead suddenly, apd 
undoubtedly poisoned. York coming in 
in the mean time, not hearing this, made 
his lamentation that Allington, his friend, 
was dead ; a very sad stroke to the court. 
“ Aye,” says the king, “ and his servant 
thinks he was poisoned : I wish you have 
not a hand in it, of which, if I were sure, 
you should presently go to the Tower, 
for I am like to be next.” But the duke 
intreating his majesty to have no such 
thoughts, and, acknowledging his fault in 
refusing to go to Scotland * at their last 
meeting, said, he was now resolved to 
comply with his majesty’s commands, 
and take journey next week for Scotland, 
come of his business w hat would ; and 
therefore desired his majesty to expede 
his commission next week, that he might 
not be hindered. Now these were the 
words that he and his cabal had concerted 
further to blind‘the king withal, that so 
they might better effectuate their next 
resolution. 

The king believing him to speak se¬ 
riously, and* that he might yet accomplish 
what Allington bad advfced him, when the 
duke was gone for Scotland, ordered his 
commission to be instantly drawn, that 
he might go down to hold the foresaid 
parliament. In the mean time, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, his present miss, 
or whore, that the king of France hud 
sent him, and whojnfluenced him as she 
pleased, to the French measures, not being 
pleased with the Duke of York’s maltreat¬ 
ing the king in refusing to go to Scotland, 
his cabal thought fit that the duke should 
go to her and acknowledge his rashness 
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with the king, and beg that she would 
interpose for their amicable reconciliation, 
which she promised to do ; and telling 
her that, he being to go away upon Moil* 
day or Tuesday next to obey his majes¬ 
ty’s commands in Scotland, the best way 
and time to do it was to sup with her 
grace on Sabbath night, and she might 
invite any of the court there that she 
thought lit; to which she consented. 
When lie came back, and told his cabal 
what was done, they said, “ Then our 
business is like to do.” So they ordered 
the duke to send a good quantity of alt 
sorts of wines and good liquors, especially 
claret; which the kmg loved ; that so she 
might be induced to entertain them liber¬ 
ally and long that night. And the king, 
being sotted with drink, it being usual, 
in such a case, to drink a good deal of 
codec for a cure, they had liberally brib¬ 
ed Ins codee-man to poison his coffee; 
and some of York’s faction, in that case, 
when he was so drunk, was to advise the 
.duchess to keep him all night, to save 
him the trouble of going to his own room. 
Likewise knowing that, in the morning, 
when he first awaked, he made use of 
much snuff, they hired the duchess's 
chambermaid to put in the poisoned snuff 
into his box, and take out what was in 
it before. . And so nothing doubting but 
their design now would take place, they 
ordered a spy to give an account 'of his 
carriage when he awaked, tiineously, be¬ 
fore any of the court should know of it. 
When he awaked, he cried out “ he was 
deadly sick,” and calling for his snuff¬ 
box, he took,a deal of it; but still grow¬ 
ing worse, he sent for his servants to put 
on his i lotlics, which when they were 
doing he staggered. So he got to the 
window, and leaned upon it, crying, “ I’fn 
gone, I’m poisoned ; have me quickly 
into my chamber.” 

The duke getting notice, came'running 
in haste, all undrest, to lament his bro¬ 
ther’s fate, saying, “ Alas! Sir, what’s 
the matter?” who answered, “ O, you 
know too well,” and was in great passion 
at him. In the mean time, lie called for 
his closet keeper to fetch him out an an¬ 
tidote against prison, that a German 
mountebank had given him, and assured 
him it would instantly cure him when¬ 
ever he suspected it, hut it could not lie 
found, neither his physicians, being, as it 
was thought, sent out of towm. When 
he saw all these .things fail him, being en¬ 
raged at his brother, he made at him; 
but he having secured all the entries to 
the court, that the sentry should tell, if 
any courtiers or bishops, upon the news, 
should offer to come in to see how the 
king was. They were to tell them that 
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he was gone to bed out of order, and had 
discharged all access to him, that he might 
be quiet And in the mean time, the 
duke seeing him in such a rage, and that 
the poison was not likely to do so quickly, 
set four ruffians upon him, at which he 
crying out so as he was heard, they pre¬ 
sently choked him in his cravat, and so 
beat him in the head that he instantly 
died. It is said that his head swelled 
bigger than two heads ; and also that his 
body stunk so with the poison and other 
things, that none could stay in the room. 
And it is said, that in the dead of the 
night they were forced to carry hinrout 
and bury him incognito. 

. However the room was kept quiet, that 
none had access to the supposed sick king, 
as if he had been lying still in bed. None 
was admitted to that room hut those who 
were true friends to York, who made the 
people believe he was still alive, but dan¬ 
gerously ill. And when his council met, 
and had concerted what measures to fol¬ 
low upon the supposition of his death, 
(an embargo being laid upon all ships for 
that time, that none might cairy abroad 
the rumour of his sickness,) then they 
gave out the news of his being just now 
dead toward the latter end of the week ; 
and, as they had concerted in council, the 
duke of Yoik was proclaimed king. One 
that was at court at this time, and was 
a friend of Monmouth’s, brought him 
over this account, affirming it to be true. 

The duke of York vJas no sooner pro¬ 
claimed king, hut he sent over instantly 
an express to the prince of Orange, his 
good-son, to apprehend tlictjukeof Mon¬ 
mouth, and send him over prisoner to 
England. It was a strange providence, 
that the duke, upon the 'prince’s invita¬ 
tion some months before, had gone up to 
visit him, and was that night* in his 
lodgings when the express came. The 
prince being surprised v uli the news at 
first, upon second thoughts managed the 
business very well. He dispatched the 
express, and « hen all his household w as 
gone to bed, he put on his nightgown, and 
went up to the duke of Monmouth’s bed¬ 
chamber; and letting him see the sur¬ 
prising news, both with respect to the 
king and himself, he advised him to 
get up and go away before day-break, to 
any place where he thought lie might he 
most secure, for lie had no mind to med¬ 
dle with him. Which he did, and came 
to Rotterdam before Jive m the morning, 
»o his friend and factor’s house, Mr 
Washington’s, who kept the great brew¬ 
ery at the sign of the Peacock, and, send¬ 
ing for several of his friends who were 
there, told them the strange news, asking 
their advice what was best for him to do. 
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They, being all struck with amazement, 
knew not what advice to give hnn. He 
told them that the Marquis de Grana, 
governor ot' the Spanish Netherlands, be¬ 
ing his intimate acquaintance at the 
English court, had by a message invited 
him up tft divert himself a while with 
him at Brussels. He thought now he 
was called to go there, since he was not 
admitted to stay where the prince of 
Orange had any power, lest it might beget 
a mistake between him and his father-in¬ 
law. His friends thought it a good pro. 
vidence that he should take the occasion, 
which he did ; and going through several 
garrison towns which were m his way 
thither, with his camels, sumpters, and 
servants attending him, he was compli¬ 
mented in ins passage by the magistrates 
and governors of these places. 

But how strange is it to think, that 
some days ere he came there, there came 
a message and order ftom the king of 
Spam to the marquis, giving him an ac¬ 
count, that if he heard by this time of the 
king of England’s death, he should take 
caie to apprehend the duke of Monmouth 
if lie were in his territories l They were 
both surprised at their meeting, and con- 
doled one another’s fate ; the one that he 
had got such an order, that, cost him 
what it would, he would not execute ; 
the other, that he should have come now 
to put him in such a lock. So in thaf 
very night he was ifcrced to disguise him¬ 
self, and one of his trustiest servants, in 
a common soldier’s habit, and return 
again, sometimes by land and sometimes 
by water, until he landed at Dort, where 
two spie«, Englishmen, following them 
to the inn as suspected persons, the 
master going up stairs to a room, hud 
his sci vant going into the cookery to sec 
what meat was for eating, he heard 
them saying to one another in French, 
“ Th it fellow that went up stairs looked 
very like the duke of Monmouth.” Upon 
which the servant took up bread and 
drink, paying for it; and they went out 
by u back door, when they had done, and 
took a waggon, which brought them to 
Rotterdam, where they told their friends 
what was Ijefallcn them. 

What is above said seems to make it 
very evident that the king’s death was a 
fore-con1 1 ived thing. For if the king of 
Spam knew of it before his messenger was 
dispatched, as the story evinceth, so the 
popish princes in other countries could 
not hut be acquainted also, as welljts the 
papists in England ; for it seems to have 
been an universally laid thing, to hasten 
the duke of York to the crown of England 
lor advancing the Catholic cause. After 
this, ilonmpulh was obliged to lurk some¬ 


times in Rotterdam, sometimps elsewhere, 
until they had perfected that concert of 
Argyll’s coming into Scotland and Mon¬ 
mouth’s into England, where their friends 
in both nations promised to appear with 
them, for retrieving, if possible, the <Pro- 
testant interest that was now perishing; 
and their last meeting for that effect was - 
at Rotterdam. 

_ That this story is a gross and atro¬ 
cious fabrication from beginning to 
end, no one in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the history of the 
period either will or can dispute. 
King Charles II. died of a shock of 
apoplexy, after lingering for a few' 
days in a very deplorable condition ; 
and though, as usually happens when 
princes are suddenly cut off, suspi¬ 
cions of poison were entertained,, not 
a tittle of evidence was ever produced 
to establish the fact that poison hail 
been administered, far less to impli¬ 
cate the Duke of York as guilty of 
an abominable fratricide. Burnet, 
who believed every lying spirit of his 
faction, tells, indeed, a cock-and-a- 
bull story of some black spots that 
were observed on the king's body 
after his death,—as if these might not 
have been produced by the extrava¬ 
sation of blood that always accom¬ 
panies apoplectic attacks; but lie 
adds, with more honesty than might 
reasonably have been- expected of 
him, “ Since I have mentioned the 
suspicions of poison, as the cause of 
his (the King's) death, I must add, 
that I never" heard any i.ay 

THOSE SUSPICIONS ON HIS BRO¬ 
THER!” Vol. II. JN337. What Bur¬ 
net “ never heard,” however, seems, 
if we believe him, to have been 
known in all its details to Mr Wil¬ 
liam Veitch, preacher, whose account 
is now given to the world without 
one word of qualification or explana¬ 
tion—without a line-to caution the 
reader against receiving implicitly a 
tale of fratricide upon the testimony 
of an individual who could not pos¬ 
sibly have known the circumstances, 
had they been as true as they are un¬ 
doubtedly false. Now this, we take 
it, is by no means fair-dealing, or 
the way in which history is to be 
rendered a school of practical philo¬ 
sophy. , We admire tnc character of 
Janies VII. as little as Dr AJ'Crie 
can possibly do; but we would not 
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wantonly accumulate unmerited in¬ 
famy on the memory of the unfor¬ 
tunate. He was a weak, misguided, 
bigot—“un tres bon hommequiquit- 
tait trois royaumes pour une messe” 
—but he was an honest and, as 
princes go, a virtuous man ; ready, 
indeed, to persecute to the death in 
behalf of that damnable faith which 
he had espoused, but utterly inca¬ 
pable of the atrocious crime here laid 
to his charge. The fraternal affec¬ 
tion' subsisting between the royal 
brothers was, in fact, quite remark¬ 
able, considering the political rela¬ 
tion in which they stood to each 
other, and might have been discre¬ 
dited as a hollow assumption, bad 
not our own time produced a ease in 
every respect parallel, and proving 
that the best affections of the heart 
are not so apt to be blighted by a 
crown and the hopes of a crown, as 
some cynical moralists would wish us 
to believe. Burnet (ubi supra) in¬ 
forms us, that the king, in his dying 
moments, “gathered all his strength 
to speak his last words to the Duke 
that “ he expressed his kindness to 
him , and that he now delivered all 
over to him with great Joy-” Charles 
had a short time previous to this re¬ 
solved to remove nis brother from his 
presence, in order to allay the heats 
that were kind led in the nation regard¬ 
ing both the influence and religion of 
James. But if he had felt the work¬ 
ings of poison within him, it would 
have been natural to suspect his bro¬ 
ther of having a hand in administer¬ 
ing it; and, if a suspicion of this, 
sort had ever crossed his mind, it is 
inconsistent with every principle of 
human nature to suppose, that, with 
death staring him in the face, and 
all the harrowing recollections of an 
ill-spent life mustered in array, to 
aggravate its horrors, and envenom 
its bitterness,—it is quite ithpossibl#, 
wc say, that, in these circumstances, 
the king could have “ expressed his 
kindness'’ to his brother, and decla¬ 
red “ that he now delivered all over 
to him with joy," had he believed or 
even imagined that that brother had 
mingled the poisoned bowl, to rob 
him at once of his crown and his 
life, and t6 hurry him, with all his 
imperfections on bis head,, before 
‘:hat fearful tribunal, 'where the 
nee and the slave must appear 
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upon an equal footing. Let the im¬ 
probability of the charge, dun, be 
taken in conjunction with the absence 
of all evidence in support of it, and 
with the declaration of Burnet, the 
inveterate enemy of the IJouse of 
Stuart, that “ he never heard any 
lay those suspicions on the Duke of 
York ;” and we can only arrive at 
one conclusion, namely, that it is a 
malignant fabrication, invented and 
circulated by men who were never 
weary of heaping calumny on their 
opponents, but Avho, having gained 
the victory, should have been su¬ 
perior to the cowardly meanness of 
levelling a foul blow at the fallen. 
Burnet, indeed, says, that the king’s 
“ dying so critically, as it were, in 
the minute in which he seemed to 
begin a turn of affairs, made it (the 
poisoning) be genet ally the. mot e be¬ 
lieved, and that the Papists had done 
it, either by means of some of Lady 
Portsmouth’s servants, or, as some 
fancied, by poisoned snuff; for so 
many of the small veins of the brain 
were burst, that the brain was in 
great disorder, and no judgment 
could be made concerning it.” (ubi 
supra.) But the worthy Bishop haB 
forgotten that the Papists could have 
no motive for poisonnig the king, who, 
as he had shown a little before, was 
a staunch Papist himself, and in his 
last moments received the sacra¬ 
ment in that communion, having ob¬ 
stinately refused to take it according 
to the ritual of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. With regard to the state of the 
royal brain, which the Bishop consi¬ 
ders another suspicious circumstance, 
or at least one of the circumstances 
that gave rise to the suspicion of poi¬ 
son, every medical man must at once 
perceive, that it is precisely the state 
in which that organ would have ap¬ 
peared had the king died of apo¬ 
plexy, which there is every reason 
to believe was really the cause of 
his death. 

In Veitch’s Memoirs there is a 
curious account of the escape pf the 
Earl of Argyll, which, as it fell un¬ 
der his own observation, we shall 
insert here* Veitch had been living 
at Berwick in a state of quasi-expa¬ 
triation ; but having dreamed that 
his house was suddenly burned to 
the ground, he mounted his horse, 
and set out homewards. lie had 
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heard previously of Argyll’s having 
effected his escape. 

About a mile and a half from his own 
house, as he was going up a lane, he 
sees two men and three line horses meet¬ 
ing him. The foremost of whom, when 
he perceived who it was, came riding 
fast up to him, (it was Torwoodlee’s 
man,) saying, “ O, Sir, you are long 
looked for at your house;” which made 
him ask, “ What is the matter? is my 
wife and family well?” “ Yes,” says 
he, ‘ ,1 ' but there is a stranger longs to 
see you, viz. Argyll; and your wife and 
he iiavc been sending about the country 
these two days to find you.” Then he 
saw that the dream was a clear call to 
bring him home. 

After their meeting, and talking about 
matters, Mr Veitch, with his wife’s con¬ 
sent, who wus then near her time, un¬ 
dertook to do his best for bringing him 
sale to London, and advised to send his 
two servants to-morrow morniflg, being 
the Sabbath, to Newcastle, to stay there 
until fuitlicr orders. 

He took Argyll, now called Mr Hope, 
in disguise, along with him to Mi II burn 
Grange, where he was to preuch all that 
Sabbath day. On Monday morning he 
took him to a friend’s house between 
Newcastle and Newburn, where he left 
him, until he went on to Newcastle and 
bought three horses for him and his two 
servants, which cost him about £.27 
Sterling, which Mr Veitch paid out of 
ids own pocket, finding Mr Hope scarce 
of anoney. Having done this, he or¬ 
dered Mr Hope’s two servants to go to 
a change-house in the way to Lijeds, 
seventeen miles from Newcastle; and he 
and Sir Hope crossed Tyne at Newburn, 
and went to a by-inn over-against Dur¬ 
ham. They called next day for the ser¬ 
vants, and took them along. On Thurs¬ 
day night they came to Leeds, where Mr 
Veitch was well acquainted. The next 
day they went toward Kodermn, think¬ 
ing to lodge four or five miles beyond it 
that night; but the day being very rainy, 
and he complaining he was wet to the 
skin, and seeing we must needs take up 
at Roderam, we resolved to take the 
post-house, us least suspected, father than 
a by-inn. 

We were not well in pur chamber, and 
had got some faggots to dry us, when a 
liveryman, well mounted, and calling for 
the hostler, asked 1 briskly, “ Came there 
not here some gentlemen shortly.?” which 
put us ail in fear. But, after inquiry, 
it was, some gentleman's’ servant, who, 
having seen us before them upon the 
road, add thinking wc might call at the 
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post-house and take up the best rooms, 
had sent this fellow to see. Mr Veitch, 
calling for a flaggon oC ale and a bottle 
of wine, and some bread, called for the 
landlord and. landlady to drink with 
them, and tulked a little, asking for se¬ 
veral gentry In the country, how far 
they lived from that place, telling them 
that they were relations to some of his 
neighbour gentry in Northumberland. ■ 
This he did, that the landlord and land¬ 
lady might know they were Englishmen, 
which happened well; for while we were 
at^ supper, the postboy, coming in from 
Doncaster, gave his master a letter from 
that postmaster, which, after he had 
read, he at length reached it up to the 
table-head to Mr Veitch, who was sit¬ 
ting there as the chief gentleman of the 
company, having Argyll’s page, now in 
diSguisc, standing at his back. After 
Mr Veitch had read it at great leisure, 
he was almost nonplussed what to.think 
or say; for the narrative of the letter 
was to tell, that Argyll was esciqied out 
of the castle, and that there was £.500 
Sterling bid for him, whosoever should 
apprehend him, “ If you find him,” 
[said the postmaster in his letter] “ and 
apprehend him in your road, let me go 
snips with you; and if I find him, you' 
shall go snips with me.”*IIe [Mr Veilch] 
broke out by way of luughtei, and said, 

“ Mr Hope, here are admirable good ’ 
news for you and me. The Earl of Ar¬ 
gyll is escaped, by these news; we that 
ore travelling southward may come to 
hit upon lijpi; for if he be come to Eng- 
land, he will readily take byways, and 
if we hit upon him, £.300 reward will 
do us good service; only I fear He ride 
much these moonlight mornings. I could 
find in my heart to give my landlord a 
bottle of sack, to let his hostler direct 
us early in th* way to Clown, and I pro. 
misc him,, if wc find the prizo he shall 
share of the reward." To which tho 
landlord replied, “ The hostler is at 
your honour’s service.” So Mr Veitch 
called for a bottle of sack to drink to their 
good success. They went early in' tho 
morning away, and searched the house, 
but found notone lodger. Ere they came 
to Clown they dismissed the hostler, and 
breakfasted at thgt place. After which 
Mr Veitch sent the Servants to the Plume 
of Feathers at Nottingham, and set Ar¬ 
gyll ujkrn the horse that carried the 
cloak-bog. So they rode that Saturday’s 
night to Mr Willis’s house at Glapwell, ■ 
and staid there till Monday. It was one 
of Mr Veitch’s haunts, and he preached 
all, the Sabbath to the meeting. „ 

In the mean time Mr Veitch, think- ’ 
ing niton the alarm given, and that 
3K 
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things looked more dangerous and diffi¬ 
cult like, he thought fit to advise with 
an honest old Oliveriancnptain, Lockyer, 
(one of Colbnel Blood's complices at that 
time,) about their safe getting to Lon- 
don, who generously offered to conduct 
my Lord Argyll safely thither; which 
he did, bringing him first to Battersea, 
four miles above London, to Mr Smith's, 
a sugtfr-baker's house, whose lady was a 
very pious, wise, and generous gentle¬ 
woman. They were rich, and had no 
children. The servants sent to Not¬ 
tingham were ordered for London, to, a 
place where they should stay till further 
orders. Madam Smith being informed 
who Mr Hope was, concealed it from 
her husband and all others, and he pass¬ 
ed for an o» dinary Scots gentleman. 

Within a day or two she sends down a 
note to hfcijor Holmes, one of her great 
trustees in the city, to provide two cham¬ 
bers at a good distance from one ano¬ 
ther, where two friends of hers might 
be quiet and retired for a while ; and 
when he sent her word they were ready, 
she sent them to the Major's lodgings in 
the night-time. None of them knew the 
Major, but they being set in an outer 
room to wait for his coming down, when, 
ever the Major came into the room he 
knew Argyll, and getting him in his 
arms, said, “ My dear Lord Argyll, you 
are most welcome to me.” At which 
my lord seemed to be concerned, and 
said, “ Pray, Sir, where did you know 
me ?” “ My lord,” says he, “ I knew 
you since that day that I took you pri¬ 
soner in the Highlands, when you were 
Lord Lorn, and brought you to the Castle 
of Edinburgh. But now we are on one 
side, and I will venture all that js dear 
to me to save youand so sent each 
of them to their several chambers, where 
they lurked a considerable while. 

None knew Mr Hope's lodgings but 
Major Holmes and Mr Veitch. After 
some days, Mr Veitch being acquainted 
with the Ear! of Shaftesbury, went to pay 
him a visit. When he saw him, he took 
him into his bed-chamber, and sitting 
down together, he asked 1 him, what was 
become of my Lord Argyll ? He replied, 

“ How should I know any thing of that, 
my lord ?” Says he, “ 1 no sooner saw 
your face, but I was persuaded you had 
brought hint to the city. For when I 
heard of bis escape, and considered with 
myself he could not be so safe any where 
as in London, it was cast in my mind 
that you were the person that could 
safeliest conduct him thither*” Upon 
which Mr Veitch told him that he was 
in town, but his lordship behoved to 
keep it secret; which he promised to 
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do, and said he would serve him to his 
power. 

Brysson strictly confines himself 
to the relation of what fell under 
his own observation, and as he ac¬ 
companied Argyll in that ill-fated 
expedition, which led to the capture 
and condemnation of that nobleman 
on his former sentence, he has 
been enabled to give some particulars 
respecting it, which cannot fail to 
be interesting. After the affair of 
Loudonhill, where Claverhouse wag 
defeated, Brysson joined the Hill- 
tnen, and was present at Bothwell 
Bridge, where the Covenanters were 
routed in their turn. Upon this, 
he was forced to go into hiding, 
—skulked for a while near his own 
residence,—then went to London, and 
being discovered there, took shipping 
for Holland, the refuge of the op¬ 
pressed,, whence he returned with 
Argyll, of whose expedition he has 
given a very lively account. We have 
only room for the following extract, 
relative to what occurred after Ar¬ 
gyll descended to the low country. 

But on our weary march (to Glasgow 
by the village of Kilmarnock) ns night 
came on us, und we began to set our 
watches, and to take some rest, behold, 
a party of the king’s forces appeared in 
our view ! VVhercujwn the drums were 
beat, and all were called to arms imme¬ 
diately ; and so we were deprived of any 
rest, which would have been very refresh¬ 
ing to us. We began to conclude that 
these troops we had seen were only some 
of the militia gentlemen, and that it 
could not be the king's forces; so we 
marched all that night towards Glasgow. 
Being hungry, and faint, we up)iomted 
some men out of every company to go to 
several parts of the country about to bring 
us provision, and we were to rest in the 
moor till they returned; but before ever 
they went away, the enemy began to ap¬ 
pear in our sight; so that we were frus¬ 
trated of that design, and were forced to 
keep our wcems, till we got meat for 
them. And then we drew up upon a 
moor-side; there being a water betwixt 
us and the enemy. We were firmly re¬ 
solved to fight them, come of it what 
wouldt if they attacked us, though we 
were far inferior to them. However, we 
lay there all that day ; -but they never up- , 
proacbed towards us. So when it begun 
to grow dark, there was a council of war 
hoiden, audit Wasretolved that we should 
march away in the night-time { and to 
make the enemy believe that we were 
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still keeping our ground, every company 
were commanded to put on great bales of 
lire, there being abundance of peats, and 
turfs, and heather,in the place; and when 
we had done this, we took our march. 

I do not mind what regiment took the 
leading, but, however, they led us all 
wrong, for they brought us into a moss, 
which broke us all from one another; 
and although we were a very good army 
at night, we were so dispersed that there 
■ was not above 500 of us together on the 
morrow. All people being wonderfully 
discouraged, took the opportunity to leave 
us in the night; but those that came to¬ 
gether on the morrow came to Kirkpa¬ 
trick. For, indeed, we lost many braVe 
men by reason of the darkness of the 
night, who would have been loth to have 
left us; especially one humbold, an Eng¬ 
lishman, who came from Holland with us. 

We resolved then to cross Clyde. But 
behold there was a troop of horse lying on 
the other side of the water, which made 
our passage most difficult. However, Sir 
John Cochrane said, “ Gentlemen, it is 
not time for us to delay, for whenever the 
enemy does miss us in the morning, they 
will pursue; therefore, let us force our 
passage over the water.’’ There were two 
boats; Sir John entered the one with about 
ten or twelve men. Polwart got into the 
other with as many men. The troop sent 
down four or live of their men on foot to 
the side of an old boat that lay at the side 
of the river. Our men would have fired 
at them, but Sir John would not suffer 
them, because they had the old boat to be 
a defence to them,; but desired them to 
forbear till they were nearer the side of 
the water. And then said, “ 1 tSink our 
shot will now reach the body of their 
troop, so fire at them ;” which was ac¬ 
cordingly done. And one of their horses 
being shot dead, and some wounded, the 
five men that lay at the side of the ok! 
boat, firing at ns, made haste to get to 
their horses, and so the whole troop fled; 
and we got ashore as fast as we could) 
and pursued them. They rode more than 
a mile before they stinted, and so drew up 
upon the top of a hill. So we 1 sent the 
boats to and again, till we had brought 
over about 150 men. The Earl of Ar. , 
gyll, and the rest, refused to come over. 

There was a gentleman, whose house 
stood upon the water-aide, who had pro¬ 
vided a brewing of good ale, and a batch 
of oat loaves, 1 to serve the king’s forces, * 
as we were informed- The gentleman 
being with the forces himself, we went In 
and refreshed ourselves; and, indeed, we 
had great need, for some of us had eaten 
very little for three days, being still pur- 
sued by the enemy, and had slept none 
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all that time. I tied up three loaves in 
iny napkin, thinking to keep myself from 
such a strait for some time os I had heed 
>h More ; and I ped them to my belt, 
but, through sleepiness and weariness, I 
lost all. 

After this, we resolved to mount our- 
' selves with horses, (being all well armed,) 
and to ride straight toward England, 
where we doubted not but Monmouth 
was prospering. But that troop of horse, 
which' we had put from the water-side, 
got other two troops of militia, and so 
came upon us, and disappointed us of 
our design. They coming within our 
view, we marched up to a stead that 
stood upon the top of a brae, where there 
was a very pretty thorn hedge enclosing 
a garden, into which we entered, and re¬ 
solved there to stand for our defence. 
When we had waited a considerable time, 
and saw no appearance of their approach. 
Sic John says, “ These cowardly rogues 
dare not come and attack' us in this 
strength.' Come let us T go out and fight 
them in the open fields.” So he divided 
his 150 men into three companies: him¬ 
self to command one; and Polwart, ano¬ 
ther ; and Major Henderson, the third.. 
So we marched directly towards them, 
who were drawn up in a plain, a little be¬ 
low the house; who, at the very first ap¬ 
pearance of us, fled, and went quite out of 
our sight. So we saw no more of them 
till it was afternoon ; by which time they 
had got other two troops, the one com¬ 
manded by my lord Boss, the other by 
Captain Cieland. These two, being train¬ 
ed forces, were more forward than the 
country gentlemen. They obsenfed the 
way that we took, and so cast about an 
hill, and came just before us, and met 
us as we were coming up the hilt. We 
were marching in two men rank, the 
small company that was then of us, for 
by this time we, Were decreased to three¬ 
score and ten, many dropping oft* as they 
had opportunity. When we were ad¬ 
vanced a good way up the hill, they came 
suddenly upon us, and after firing, 
thought to have ridden us down; but Sir 
John cries, “ Come up,’ my lads, and 
stand to it, and through God's grace 1 
will bring you off.” Though there was 
little appearance thereof, yet we took 
courage, knowing the worst of it. And 
after we had received their lire, wc dis¬ 
charged upon them again very vigorous¬ 
ly, and then betook us to our halberts, 
(for every man of us had a halbert, be¬ 
sides special firelocks,) so that we made 
them retire. There was no harm done 
on either side at the first' flie; only Mr 
Thomas Archer, a young gentleman on. ■ 
our side, received a dangerous wound jn 
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th* back, by which lie was disabled, and 
left lying on the ground. 

Then my lord lloss sent one to treat 
with us, who told us r “ We were pretty 
men: why would* we throw away onr 
lives ? would we not take quarters ?” To 
lvhich Sir John said, “ We disdain your 
quarters 1 for we are appearing here for 
the Protestant Religion, and ye are fight¬ 
ing for Popery, for which ye ought to be 
ashamed.” So he returned with his an¬ 
swer. In the meantime, we got into an 
old stone-fold, which was a little defence 
to us. Sir John took the whole command 
, upon him, and so divided us, and set 
one half on his right hand, and the other 
on bis left, and gave orders to all to 
“ charge and make ready,” and mdered 
those on hii right hand first to receive 
tl»e enemy’s (he, and after that not to 
fire till he gave them a sign by h;s napkin, 
and after the sign, to fire briskly, and 
then to take their halbeits in their bauds, 
in case the enemy should attempt to come 
ovi!‘i the m tie stone-dyke, and to defend 
themselves bravely; and ordered those on 
Ids left not to fire when those on his right 
fired, till once he gave them another sign, 

, and then to fire close upon the enemy, 
and alter fiie, to take their halbeits and 
defend themselves from being trodden 
efovv n. 

The enemy approached, and we re¬ 
ceived their file, but fired none again till 
they came very near; and then Sir John 
gave the sign to those on his right hand, 
who gave u very close fire. The enemy, 
not knowing but our shot had been done, 
a'tmipted to come over the dyke, and 
break hi amongst us, but the lads pn the 
right hand defended bravely. Then Sir 
John gave the sign to those on the left, 
who fired furiously upon the enemy, so 
that several of their saddles were emptied, 
and amongst the rest Captain Cleland 
was shot dead at the very dyke-side, so 
that they were forced to wheel again. 
One of our lads slept over the dyke and 
pulled Cleland’s sdarlet coat off him, and 
put it upon the top of his halbeit, and 
waved it forgainst the enemy. They 
staid a. considerable time before they 
made another assault; and we put our- 
Selves in a posture of defence, and loaded 
our pieces, and made ourselves ready tp 
receive them. We were ordcied to be¬ 
have ourselves as at the former onset. 
Sir John said, “ They have now lost 
.some blood; therefore they will make a 
vigorous assault; and, therefore, lads, 
take courage, and stand to it, for our 
cause is good.” So at length they a|>- 
proached again, and we received them as 
^formerly, and beat them from the dyke 
with flu: !os, of mere of their men. And 


if my lord Koss had not had on harness, 
he would have gone the same way Cle¬ 
land went; for the ball broke upon his 
harness, and hurt, him on the neck. 
They were so affrighted that ihey durst 
not give us the fourth onset. The dyke 
did us good service, an if defended us 
’ much from their .shot, for we were be¬ 
low them. We had none killed in all 
this action, except one mail, who was 
Shot through the head, and two more 
wounded; besides Mr Archer, who was 
wounded at the first lire, before we came 
into the fold. Alter this, they went to 
an old stone-dyke, and the diagoons 
lighted from their horses, and stood be¬ 
hind the dyke, where they continued 
plufftng and shooting w nhout any harm 
to us, except that Sir John had two shot 
which lighted upon his hiifl'-ecat, which 
smarted very much, but did not pierce 
his coat. After they were vvearv with 
shooting they gave over. Then Sii John 
said, “ It becomes us to bless Go-1 for 
our wonderful preservation.” lie desued 
we would be all m a watchful postme; 
and, in the mean time, to go about the 
worship of God. And so he took a hook 
and sang the forty-sixth Psalm through¬ 
out, and after that prayed pertinently, 
lly this time our enemies had guarded m 
round as a ring, but without reach of our 
shot. It was an exceeding cold day a; 
ever I saw at that pine of the year. I 
had thrown off my big coat when we first 
engaged ; and being cold, I went to seek, 
it, where I found Mi Archer groaning in 
his wounds. When I knew it was lie, 1 
was exceedingly troubled ; lie ¥ being an 
eminent Christian, and my intimate. He 
was ahrtost dead, what for want of blood 
and for cold. He denial me to lift him 
to the beild of a d\l.e„ and cast some, 
thing over him, which I did; and got a 
cloak bag and put under his head, and 
Ibid a cloak about hint. I told him I 
could do no more for bun at present, and 
that we were all yet still in hazard of our 
lives; for we were sun minded by the 
enemy. When I returned, I told Sir 
John that Mr Archer was dying of he; 
wounds, trho ordered several to go alongst 
and carry him to a herd’s house which 
was hard by, and give the people of the 
house money, desiring them,to take earn 
of him. They received him very kindly ; 
from which place lie "was carried after¬ 
wards by the enemy to Edinburgh, where 
he was executed in the. Grassmarket; 
whose speech and testimony are in record 
amongst the rest of the worthies who suf¬ 
fered for owning the truth. 

After this, when it began to grow dark, 
Sir John said, “ What think ye of these 
cowardly rogues ! They date not fight us. 
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for as small a number as we are, but have 
a mind to guard us in till to-morrow, 
that the body of the king’s forces come 
and cut us oil'; therefore let us still be¬ 
have oursplvcs like men ; (for indeed 
there were very pretty men amongst us, 
that were expert both with sTvord and 
gun,) let us, therefore, charge our pieces 
well, and let us go olf the field pi a close 
body together, with as little noise as we 
can. If we escape them in the dark, 
is well ; if not, let us fight our way 
through them.” 

We buried our dead man, and so made 
ready for a inarch, and so went oil' the 
field m a close body, hut saw none of our 
enemies, for they were more afraid of us 
than we were ot them; lor whenever it 
was dark, they hail left their ground and 
flpd into Kilmarnock, iv- if there had been 
an host pursuing them, as the country 
folk told u-- afterwards. So when we had 
marched very hard for about a nnle, Sir 
• John said, “ 1 think vie are safely by 
them now we apprehending them -to 
he still keeping then- ground. So we be¬ 
gan to consider what to do next. And 
because many had left us the day before. 
Sir John took an oath of us, that we 
should not pii t one fiom another, with¬ 
out leave asked and given ; and then ask¬ 
ed, who amongst us knew the ground to 
lie our guide. There v eie none amongst 
us that knew it except himself, it being 
bis father’s ground that we were then on ; 
so lie took the guiding of us himself. 
And so we maiched exceeding hard all 
that night, that so we might he u good 
way oil' ^iirn the enemy ; but when day 
began to appear, that we saw about us, 
behold we had gone the round, and were 
come hack within two miles of the place 
where we engaged the enemy ! Sir John 
said, “ Woe is me ! I have led you into 
a snare. I know not now what to do 
for it; for if we keep the (ield the whole 
body of the forces will lie upon us; so 
come of us what will, we must lodge in 
some house.” 

There was a stead hard by, where two 
of his father's tenants lived. He caused 
us all sit down upon the ground, till he 
sent Major Henderson to acquaint the 
people that Sir John was there, and a 
company of men with him, and desired 
they might give us quarters; and to tell 
them, that, if they were quarrelled for it, 
vve were a stronger party than they, and 
would take it by force; but they most 
willingly received ns. And there was u 
wonderful pi evidence in our being so near 
the place of engagement, for when they 
ranged all the country about, they came 
never near that place. The Major had 
tiuwilcd all that, night with it bullet shot 


in his left shoulder, and sticking like B 
plum within the skin, none knowing of 
it but himself, which was cut out when 
we came to the house. We knew not 
whether meat or sle^> was most desirable, 
for that was the fourth night we had been 
without sleep, and with very little meat. 
There was one of our company dropt 
asleep on the ground where we had been 
sitting. When we came to the bouse wc 
did not miss him, his halbert and his gun 
being with him. After we were all lodged 
in the house, he slept on, till some people, 
passing by, could not awaken him, but 
carried him sleeping to the first house 
they came to, and set down his halbert 
and gun in the house beside him, there 
being some lambs in the house for spean- 
ing. He slept there till it was well af¬ 
ternoon, and then he awakened, but knew 
not how he came there* He thought we 
were either all taken prisoners, or then 
killed. So he lay down to take the other 
nap, till there came a man to takeout 
the lambs, who said, “ Friend, yoi^lie 
not well here, you would lie bettcr 
amongst your neighbours!” He said, 
l ' Where are they ?” So the man brought 
him to us. But he never knew who had 
carried him to the house, his sleep was 
so great. Then Pol wart said, after vve 
had got some meat, “ I know ye have all 
need of sleep, but of necessity four of you 
must watch, two at each barn-door, in 
ease vve be surprised by the enemy, to 
give warning to the rest. And the honest 
men will watch without, and give you 
notice if they see any hazard.” I offered 
myself for one, and other three did the 
like. And he desired that within two 
hours ye would awaken him, and he 
•would cause relieve ns, which accordingly 
was done. We lay 1 there all that day 
very safely, and saw regiments passing 
by within two miles, but none came near 
us. So at night we took our march again, 
having sent before to provide quarters for 
us. So vve got a guide, vvliO conducted us 
safe to the place where we tairied next 
day, and sent some friends to inquire if 
they could get ahy account of the Earl of 
Argyll, who would not come alongst with 
us over the Clyde. In the evening they 
brought us word that he was taken ™ri- 
coner. Then Sir John called us all to¬ 
gether, and told us, “ That my lord.was 
taken, and that we were now free from 
our oath, and every one of us might shift 
for himself the best way we could.” So 
we had a lamentable parting., All this 
time, though we,had been about five or 
six weeks in the kingdom, we hud got no 
account of Monmouth. 

We have not left ourselves room for 
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noticing Colonel 'Wallace's Narra¬ 
tive of the Rising suppressed at Pent- 
land, or the Narrative of the Rising 
suppressed ‘at B^hwcll Bridge, by 
James Ure of Shavgarton, who acted 
a prominent part on that occasion, 
but must content ourselves with re¬ 
ferring to the volume itself, which 
doubtless will have many readers. 
We had several minute criticisms 
to make upon the notes of the Edi¬ 
tor, which we must also postpone. 
Before concluding, however, we 
must protest against any inference 
being drawn from the foregoing ob¬ 
servations, which would imply any 
unkindly feelings either to the Edi¬ 
tor, or the party whose history he 
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has so ably and skilfully illustrated. 
The Biographer of Knox and Mel¬ 
ville must ever hold a distinguished 
rank in the historical literature of 
this countiy; and with legard to 
the covenanters, though a vast deal 
more has been said about them than 
was either necessary or deserved, 
they were undoubtedly honest and 
intrepid men, who stood firm for 
the liberties of their country, when 
these were endangered, and who, in 
spite of all their cant, fanaticism, and 
intolerance, have the strongest claims 
to the respect and gratitude of every 
m?n who wishes well to the best in¬ 
terests of his species. 
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StlUF.NNt's 1RF.NCH GRAM MATO I.OGY, &C. *. 

The study of the French language three, or, at the most, four, French 
hq£ now, for a considerable time, teachers sufficed for this metropolis ; 
been regarded in this country as an -but now the case is widely different; 
indispensable part of good education they have increased to as many 
for both.6exes; and certainly this dozens. 

ought not to surprise us, when we Among these persons there are 
consider the number and variety of many able and intelligent men, and 
the motives which render a know- the competition for employment thus 
ledge of French not only desirable, created, lias given birth to a great 
but even necessary. First of all, variety of systems of teaching. There 
there is the all-powerful constraint is indeed nothing of more importance 
of fashion, which has established it as in teaching a foreign language, in 
a necessary acquirement for high and order to facilitate the tasks both of 
low, for rich and poor; then we may the teacher and of the scholar, than 
remark what a rich and delightful to follow a system, clear, simple, and 
field of literature is laid open to the comprehensive, which, white it fa- 
scholar, by a knowledge of French; miliarizes the'memory with all the 
aiul, next, that it is now almost uni- necessary, ytet Jaboriously-acquired 
versally the language of diplomacy, rudiments, relieves and informs the 
and very generally the medium of mind, by unfolding the genius of the 
foreign correspondence in commerce, language, and by remarking the dif- 
Aud besides these considerations, we ferences between it and the learner’s 
may add, that the close and frequent native tongue. There is scarcely one 
intercourse which is maintained by French Grammar now in use in the 
travelling between this country and schools which communicates know- 
the continent, holds out a most ledge on these principles. Nothing 

{ lowerful inducement to acquire that can well be imagined more dry and 
anguage, which is understood, and uninteresting than they generally 
spoken, in a greater or less degree, are. Scott's Grammar has been most 
fretti Stockholm to Palermo. in use here for many years, and with 

•It is therefore not to be wondered all its faults, it is decidedly superior 
at, that French teachers and Gram- to most of the more modern works 
mars should abound among us in the of the kind which have appeared ; 
present day, beyond all former pre- but its arrangement is confused and 
cedent: we remember the time—and immethodical, and it teaches, as 
that but a few years since—when French Grammar, several points 

• French Grammatology, or a Course of French. 3 Volumes. By Gabriel Surennc, 
Teacher of French, Edinburgh. Oliver A Boyd. 1824. 

A Practical Grammar of French Rhetoric, by G. Suren nc. Oliver A Boyd. 182.0. 
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which more modern grammarians 
have demonstrated to be errors. 
Grave objections could also be stated 
against the Grammars of Hallard, 
IJellecour, Wanostrocht, See., which 
are chiefly in use, besides Scott’s, in 
this end of the island. 

We have therefore long been of 
opinidn, that a well-arranged French 
Grammar was quite a desideratum 
among books of education. But until 
we met with the works placed at the 
beginning of this article, we have 
seen nothing of the kind which was 
either original or useful. 

The ingenious author of these 
works has for several years taught 
French very successfully in this city, 
fie found that the necessity of em¬ 
ploying many different, and differing 
books in his classes, occasioned much 
confusion in teaching. He says in 
his Preface * : “ This confusion, as 
proved by experience, arises from a 
want of concord and analogy in the 
throe different books a teacher is 
obliged to employ in his classes, 
namely, a Vocabulary to speak, a 
Collection of Extracts to read, and a 
Grammar to write. As it happens, 
unfortunately, that the three books 
are in general written by different 
authors, it follows, in the first place, 
that they can have no reference what¬ 
ever to each other : in the second 
place, that the principles promulga¬ 
ted by one of these works are fre¬ 
quently disavowed by the two others, 
thus producing jarring theories, and 
an unconnected practice, the result 
of which must inevitably be disad¬ 
vantageous both to the learner and 
the teacher." 

To remedy these defects, with 
winch all who are acquainted with 
teaching must be quite familiar, 
M. Surenne projected and executed 
the work which we have first cited. 
It is entitled Gramimtology, or a 
Course of French, and consists of 
three volumes. Grammatology, the 
author candidly confesses, is a word 
of his own coining, and he states his 
reason for doing so to be, that as his 
course was to include not only the 
rules of Grammar and pronouncing, 
but likewise exercises in dialogues, 
reading, &c., the simple word Gram¬ 
mar was not comprehensive enough. 


Irammatulogy, S$c. 

Tiiis apology we can scarcely receiv° 
as sufficient. We conceive that ou r 
own language is copious enough for 
all purposes, particularly for all li¬ 
terary or philological 'purposes, ami 
therefore we cannot approve of our 
author's minting such a variety of 
new words as he has done in the se¬ 
veral works before us, for, in addition 
to Grammatology, we have Ortho¬ 
phony, cticograp/ty, cacology, and a 
great many more equally strange 
and unheard-of appellatives; but 
as these uncouth words are not like¬ 
ly to creep into our common Voca¬ 
bularies, and into common use, we 
shall pass them over, and confine ohr 
attention to the merits of our author's 
system. 

After a deliberate review of the 
Grammatology, we feel no hesitation 
in stating our conviction, that M. 
Surenne has rendered an essential 
service to the cause of education, by 
simplifying the mode of communi¬ 
cating the Rudiments of the French 
tongue, and by rendering the acqui¬ 
sition of it both more easy and more 
interesting. We cannot hope to carry 
the attention of our readers along 
with us in a detailed and critical ex¬ 
amination of these volumes, we shall 
therefore not attempt it," but con¬ 
tent ourselves with a rapid glance at 
the several topics which they embrace, 
and their order, which will convey 
a pretty accurate idea of the ingenu¬ 
ity and research displayed by the 
author. 

The First Volume is called The 
Pronouncing Instructor. M. Su¬ 
renne considers that it is, first of all, 
important to impress a learner with 
correct ideas as to French Pronun¬ 
ciation ; and in this volume be 
unfolds all the various rules which 
regulate it, giving sucli examples 
and illustrations as to make it a 
very simple acquisition. The Pro¬ 
nouncing Instructor is divided pito 
two Parts. The first gives a full ex¬ 
planation of the pronunciation of all 
the different elements of the French 
language, as vowels, consonants, &c., 
together with simple and intelligible 
rules for reading and speaking. A 
vocabulary is subjoined, in which the 
words are written both naturally, 
and also according to the pronun - 


* Preface to Grammatology. 
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ciation, which must greatly facilitate 
the acquisition of a proper pronun¬ 
ciation; indeed, without such a help 
■we cannot "conceive how a correct 
pronunciation of French can be ac¬ 
quired by foreigners. In this Voca¬ 
bulary the words are written thus— 

Forefathers, aieux—pronounced a.Teu. - 
A man, un horn me—-u-no -mm. 

The wife, la femme—la fa-mm. 

In this way the pronunciation is 
made very easy and familiar. The 
Second Part of this volume con tains a 
great number of dialogues, to famili¬ 
arize the' scholar with the phrases in 
common me, for the ordinary purpo¬ 
ses of life; a list of idiomatical phra¬ 
ses, which sets the different genius 
of our own language and the French 
in various very interesting and in¬ 
structive lights; and it closes with a 
great variety of the best styles of epis¬ 
tolary composition, which we regard 
as a very valuable addition, because 
it shows, not only the idiomatic 
phrases of letter-writing, but like¬ 
wise the form and manner in use 
among our polished neighbours. 

The Second Volume of the course 
is entitled The Rending Instructor, 
and is composed of rxetcises in read¬ 
ing, selected from the best authors, 
with much taste and judgment. It 
is interspersed v.ith many useful 
rules, as to the manner of reading 
with grace and effect. There is one 
peculiarity very observable in this 
collection, which is, that the pieces 
are short, and they are so arranged, 
that the scholar begins with these 
that are quite easy and simple, and 
is carried on by degrees to the most 
difficult and refined writers. We 
have examined the extracts, and find 
they comprise some of the finest 
passages in French literature, and 
all selected with the most scrupulous 
attention to moiality and religion. 
We should ljave thought that this 
vplume would more properly have 
formed the last of the course than 
the .second. 

The Third Volume is called the 
Grammatical Instructor, and is also 
divided into two Parts: the first, of 
which is devoted to explain the ety¬ 
mology and use of the various parts 
of speech, and the second, to lay 
down the rules of syntax. Both Parts 
are filled with exercises/ in order to 


familiarize the scholar with thetloc- 
triues delivered. There are many 
original and curious views given by 
the author, but we have room to no¬ 
tice only one, as to the number of re¬ 
gular conjugations in French- M. 
Surennc admits of only one regular 
conjugation of the verbs, viz., verbs 
ending in er, in the infinitive, as 
aimer, purler. Sic. All verbs ending 
in ir, oir, and re, he regards as irre¬ 
gular. It is very curious to observe 
the great difference of opinion v-hith 
has prevailed among French gramma¬ 
rians on this point. A list is given 
of thirty four different grammarians, 
all of whom have delivered their opi¬ 
nions as to the number of regular 
conjugations. Some, even of great 
eminence, as Punevier and Ilamel, 
admit as many as twelve; olheis 
of eleven, and ten, ami eight, and 
six. A considerable number state 
tlicm to be four, and others two. 
Those who fix them at two, confine 
the regular conjugation to veibs end¬ 
ing in er and in ir, such as purler 
and fimr. But M. Surenne states 
reasons to prove, that verbs in ir are 
irregular, either m their primitives 
or derivations, and therefore they 
cannot be considered as regular. 

With the assistance of such guides 
as we have now described, it must 
be the fault of teachers atid scholars 
themselves if they do not, in a short 
time, either impart or acquire the 
knowledge of the French. To teach¬ 
ers in particular, who are not na¬ 
tives, these volumes are very valu¬ 
able, from the system of pronun¬ 
ciation adopted, which places it on 
a clear and intelligible footing. 

The work we bkve cited second is 
of a higher and more ambitious cha¬ 
racter than that we have now noticed. 
It is entitled, & Practical Grammar 
of French RApturic. We shall ■allow 
Mr Surennc nimself to state the pur¬ 
pose of his book. In the Introduc¬ 
tion, he says. 

Rhetoricians have divided the theory of 
Rhetoric into four heads,—namely, In¬ 
vention, Disposition, Elocution, and De¬ 
liver;/, or Pronunciation. 1’hc object of 
th efirst is to find out the means oi con¬ 
viction or persuasion. Of the second , to 
arrange the matter in proper order, so as 
to produce the best e/Iect; of the third, 
to clothe it with elegant expressions, and 
proper and apposite figures t and the ob. 
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ject of delivery or pronunciation is to ac¬ 
company the expression with a suitable 
tone, proper gestures, and a correct re¬ 
presentation of tiie passions. 

It is not our intention, in the following 
pages, to present the public with a Rhe¬ 
torical Grammar, framed according to the 
above four divisions of Rhetoric ; and it 
not being our object to teach eloquence, * 
the two first divisions, namely. Invention 
and Disposition, will be omitted. Thus 
the present Grammar will treat merely of 
the other two divisions of Rhetoric, viz.. 
Elocution, and Pronunciation or Delivery. 
Under these two heads are understood, in 
general,—1st, Every thing connected 
with composition ; as grammatical con¬ 
structions, figures of sjieech, species of 
styles, &c- Ami, 2d, Whatever relates 
to pronunciation; as the theory of sounds, 
accent,emphasis, inflexion, and gestures. 

In this volume, accordingly, we 
have very fully and distinctly detail¬ 
ed the laws of French Pronunciation, 
Prosody, Accentuation, Punctua¬ 
tion, Versification, and Composition, 
together with the rules for reading 
and speaking well. The illustrations 
and examples arc often very amusing. 
We shall just cite one instance, that 
our readers may judge for them¬ 
selves. We take it at random. 

In speaking of defects of style, our 
author says. 

The preciseness and perspicuity of 
words are among essential requisites of 
composition,—those which ought to rivet 
the attention of all speakers and writers : 
for, ns Quintillian says, “ Those words 
which express correctly our thoughts, and 
which produce in the mind of the hearer 
the effect intended, are the best.” No 
defects of language, as barbarisms, sole¬ 


cisms, improper expressions, &c., ure to* 
lerated., ” Rut the French nation,” says 
Gerard, “ is more severe than any other. 
He who speaks incorrectly, appears to us 
ridiculous; we are shocked at the defec¬ 
tive manner of rendering good ideas; and 
such is our delicacy in language , that vi. 
clous thoughts appear less objectionable 
than vicious language .” 

This last Antiment we are disposed 
to consider as rather characteristic of 
French morality. Then follows an 
enumeration of the chief defects of 
style. 

Under the head of Bombastic style, 
we have the following amusing'ac- 
count and illustration of Gasconade : 

V 

There is a province of France called 
Gascony, which seems to be tbe cr'adle of 
bombast, and the natives, although the 
most enlightened individuals in France, 
cannot utter a phrase without clothing it 
in a bombastic style : hence the origin of 
Gasconade. To satisfy our readers as tu 
its nature, an example shall be given, 

“ Un Gascon et un Parisien avaient 
pris querelle ensemble ; quelqu’un les ac- 
comoda sur le ehaut- Vous etes bien-heu- 
reux dit le Gascon au Parisien, de m'avoir 
surpris pacilique: si vous m’eussiez fache 
d’un cran de plus, je vous cusse jette si 
haut cn l'air que les niouchcs aumient eu 
le temps de vous manger avant qnc vous 
fussiez revenu a, terre V’— Rhetoric, p. 
268. 

We have merely to add, that both 
works are written in .plain and per¬ 
spicuous English. A Gallicism, in¬ 
deed, occasionally occurs, to betray 
that the author is a Frenchman, but 
that does not at all injure tbe sense 
or meaning of his sentences. 
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Letter VII. 

Bahia, Oct. 1821. 

MV JlEAn FRIEND, 

As there is nothing of any import-, 
anee, in a political point of view, 
stirring here, the city being in 
quiet possession of the Portuguese, 
aud apparently less infected v ith the 
spirit of independence than’Pernam¬ 
buco, for want of better to commu¬ 


nicate, I shall give you some descrip¬ 
tion of the place. The city is built 
on a hill, and seen from tbe sea, 
whence 1 had the first view of it, 
nothing can be more beautiful than 
the convents and churches, with their 
tall white spires rising above the 
green fruit-trees, by which they are 
encircled, and reflecting the rays of 
the rising sun. The buildings on 
the side of the hill next tbe sea are 
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intermingled with a variety of trees, 
whose green foliage relieves the eye, 
and gives the city a fine fresh, healthy 
appearance. On a nearer approach 
to the town, however, I could not 
help remembering Byron’s account 
of Lisbon, in the first canto of Childe 
Harold: 

“ But whoso entcreth withjn this town, 
Which sheening far celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down 
’Mid many things unsightly to strangee’e, 
For hut and palace 'shew like filthily, 

The dingy denizens are rear’d in dirt." 

1 cannot apply the conclusion of the 
stanza to the inhabitants, that they 
care not fo>- “ cleanness of surtout or 
shirtfor, amid all the filth and 
abominable smells with which mine 
eyes and nostrils were annoyed on first 
landing on the custom-house stairs, I 
saw numbers of well-dressed people 
passing to and fro, with that quick 
step, and business-like air of bustle 
and activity, by which the citizens of 
a commercial town are distinguished. 
The numbers of seamen, and slaves, 
and clerks, and custom-house offi¬ 
cers, employedin ladingand unlading 
the merchant-ships, appeared to in¬ 
dicate that commerce was flourish¬ 
ing, and fortunes were making, and 
gold was to be gathered, even in this 
intolerable region of suffocation. The 
whole line of the lower street, lying 
close along the wharves, is occupied by 
the offices of the chief merchants, otr 
account of its vicinity to the ship¬ 
ping ; and what with the filthy sewers 
running down into it from the houses 
and streets of the hill above, the 
disagreeable effluvia exhaled Xrom 
the bodies of the black slaves, and the 
hundreds of them still passing and 
repassing, amidst the collected filth 
of the sewers fermenting in the 
burning sun, the lower streets of 
Bahia, to the nostrils of a stranger, 
are more disagreeable than can be 
imagined. Vet there the merchants 
contrive to pass the day, poring over 
their ledgers, and calculating their 
profits. Those who have made for¬ 
tunes generally have a house in the 
country, to which they retire when 
the labours of the day are over, 
to inhale the fresh breeze, breath¬ 
ing among the fruit-trees; but the 
poor clerks, who have not yet had 
the good fortune of getting into part¬ 
nership, must live day and night in 



lodgings beside the offices,—sleep 
there, for fear of any attempt being 
made by thieves or robbers to break 
the house that holds their master’s 
golden treasure,—and many of them- 
turn pale, and lose their health, from 
being obliged continually to breathe 
an atmosphere of corrupted air. From 
the lower street to the upper part of 
the town, towards the top of the hill, 
the ascent is very steep, so milch so, 
that it is very dangerous to ride down 
the flinty pavements on horseback, 
and very difficult to climb up oil 
foot. Although the hill be no great 
height," a person in the heat of the 
day cannot ascend to the top of it 
without great fatigue and breathless¬ 
ness, even with the assistance of a 
staff, though he have no burden ; yet 
up the steep ascent the poor slaves 
are constantly employed bearing their 
heavy burdens, till their skins arc 
covered with dust and sweat, and 
their limbs shaking and trembling 
beneath the weight of tlieir op¬ 
pressive loads; ami as if all this 
were not enough, when they com¬ 
mit a fault, or displease their masters, 
to make their punishment still se¬ 
verer, they are obliged to bear the 
same burdens, under the additional 
load of heavy chains, clanking around 
their necks and limbs. I have seen 
a dozen of them thus carrying bur¬ 
dens up hill, chained together in 
couples like dogs, but with chains as 
heavy as the harness of a horse when 
drawing the plough. Some were 
chained together by the wrists,— 
others wore single chains round the 
legs,—and in all, the links were so 
long and so heavy, that walking was 
not only impeded by their weight, 
but also by the continued infliction of 

{ >ain, frotn the pressure of the angu- 
ar pieces of iron around their naked 
limbs. Had they been composed of 
thin short links, they would have 
been more pliable, and comparatively 
easy to drag along ; but all the chains 
I have seen, to thobest of my recol¬ 
lection, are composed of long, massy, 
unwieldy links, such as you may 
hafe seen at home attached to that 
part of a horse-tether next to the 
collar, made heavy and strong, to 
prevent their being broken, when 
trampled on by his feet. When two 
or three slaves are fastened together, 
such arc the chains they are obliged 
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to carry; and there is always a suffi¬ 
cient number of these long, ponder¬ 
ous links left between them, to make 
their burden so heavy that they can 
hardly drag it along. Nor are the 
chains the only iron load of affliction 
they are obliged to bear. There is 
another way of punishing them, by 
fastening iron collars round their 
necks, and making them wear them 
night and day, till their spirits are 
broken, aqcfthe iron literally ff enters 
into their souls.” This iron collar 
you would suppose to have been at 
first a long rod of malleable inetal, 
bent round their necks by main 
force, till the two ends of it met 
behind, and were twisted up into long 
sharp prongs, the points bent so as 
always, to pierce their necks and 
their heads, when they attempt to 
walk upright and at ease. You can 
scarcely walk over the city in any 
direction without meeting some of 
those miserable victims in iron bon¬ 
dage, carrying the same burdens in 
those fetters of captivity, which they 
were wont to bear when they had 
the free use of all their limbs. 

There is very little pleasure in 
walking the streets here, on account 
of the steep ascents, the burning sun, 
and the rough and irregular pave¬ 
ments. Few people of any distinc¬ 
tion are to be seen walking, either male 
or female. They move from place to 
place, and pay their visits in a co¬ 
covered conveyance, called a' cudeira. 
The cadeira is borne on the shoul¬ 
ders of black slaves, by means of a 
long pole passing through its roof, 
at each end of which are one or two 
slaves, according to the rank or for¬ 
tune of the posstssor. The roof or 
canopy of tliis vehicle is made of 
board, as arc also the bottom and the 
two ends; the sides are generally 
open, but hung with rich curtains, 
that may be closed or drawn aside at 
pleasure. There is sufficient room 
inside for a sofa, on which one, or 
sometimes two persons may sit or re¬ 
cline at their ease; and when one is 
seated inside, he feels as if he were 
reclining on a moveable couch. No¬ 
thing can be more pleasant for a 

! )crson, when in a lazy, indolent 
tumour, than tp he borne awa* in 
one of them, from the noise and 
fusion of the city, to some of the 
country-ltpusPs in the neighbourhood 


—to draw aside the silk curtains and 
enjoy the beauty of the hedges, and 
the fruit-trees bending beneath their 
clusters, while lolling on a sofa, 
till almost rocked asleep. They are 
to be found for hire at the end of 
almost every street, much the same 
as the hackncy-coaches in London, 
and you may have two of the blacks 
to carry you through the rich scenery 
of the woods and gardens two or 
three hours for the value of an Eng¬ 
lish crown. 

. You have no opportunity of seeing 
the ladies as they pass along, unless 
they choose to draw aside their cur¬ 
tains,^ and afford you a momentary 
glimpse of their dark eyes and un¬ 
veiled bosoms, as they recline on their 
embroidered sofas. 1 n this luxurious 
posture they generally contrive to 
display the symmetry of a fine ankle 
to greatadvantage,—a richly-embroi¬ 
dered jsilk stocking,—a neat little 
foot,—and a pretty shoe of ml or yel¬ 
low shamois leather. So far as l am 
able-to judge from appearances, vo¬ 
luptuousness seems to be their pre¬ 
vailing character. There is abun¬ 
dance of softness in the expression 
of their countenances, but there is a 
want of vivacity, and fire, and play¬ 
fulness, and animation. Their feel¬ 
ings spring tip like hot-house plants 
beneath the genial influences of this 
glowing atmosphere; but their minds 
remain througn their whole lives in. 
a state of childishness and imbecili¬ 
ty, fettered and cramped by Roman 
Catholic superstition. The books 
they read are selected by the priests; 
they are in a great measure strangers 
to what is going on in this world ; 
but, to compensate for that small de¬ 
fect, they have a very intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with all the canonized 
saints, into whose society they are to 
be introduced in the next. Ladies of 
this description may do very well for 
the inmates of a nunnery, but they 
would be of very little use to any 
man of sense, in the arrangement 
and superintendance of a domestic 
establishment. And as for their 
companionship, I cannot fancy what 
they have got to talk about, after the 
honey-moon is over, except the count¬ 
ing of their beads, and repeating 
tlMsir paternosters. They do’seem td 
be greatly at a loss how.to kill tithe, 
for they may be seen at all hours of 
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the day lolling half-naked over their 
balconies, casting their listless ga»/e 
ou the passengers on the streets; but 
it is a very rare thing to see them 
sitting at their windows, engaged 
either with a book or a needle. They 
enter the churches, however, with 
great apparent devotion; neither gig¬ 
gling, nor stirring, nor impertinent 
conversation, is indulged in there; 
indeed 1 do not remember of ever 
seeing the ladies 6pcak to one another 
within a church. They have their 
faces generally muffled up, either in 
a veil, or some sort of black head¬ 
dress ; they approach the altar and 
kneel down on the bare pavement, 
at a respectful distance. Their eyes, 
in the time of their devotion, are di¬ 
rected, cither towards an image of 
the Crucifixion, or of the Virgin 
Mary. I have seen no such thing as 
joining in a general prayer, repeated 
by the priest, except, I think, op high 
holidays, when he repeats the for¬ 
mal petitions of the service in Latin, 
■generally accompanied- with music. 
On these occasions, they join in re¬ 
sponses, but whether they understand 
what they are saying, I know not. 
But even though they do not under¬ 
stand the Latin prayers and hymns, 
being accustomed to them from their 
infancy, they have a sufficient num¬ 
ber of sacred associations with the 
place, the pomp, and the ceremony, 
and the sweetness of the music, to 
produce a powerful, though undefin- 
ablc effect on their feelings, which 
may very easily be mistaken, by those’ 
of warm imaginations, for the rap¬ 
tures of true devotion, and the en¬ 
lightening influences of the Holy 
Spirit. The general tendency of the 
Roman Catholic religion, from what 
1 have seen of it, is to address the 
feelings of the ignorant, and kindle 
their imaginations, till their {towers 
of reason and reflection be consumed 
in the flame. There is something 
splendid and imposing in the interior 
of their churches. Their roofs and 
'walla are covered with images of 
saints and martyrs, angels and arch¬ 
angels ; the expanded wings of che¬ 
rubim and seraphim descend from 
the Throne of Glory, and hover 
round the Babe,, whose brow is en- 
, circled with a shining crown of ce¬ 
lestial rays. Far in the distance, 

. where wax-lights are twinkling like 
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stars, in that holy of holies around the 
altar, where none, save the priest in 
his beautiful vestments, is permit¬ 
ted to enter, suspended above the 
shrines of massy silver, and encircled 
by the brilliance of a hundred burn¬ 
ing tapers, is seen the image of 
the Saviour on the cross. This 
image is in general as large as the 
life ; and the blood is seen distinctly 
trickling down the neck from beneatn 
the crown of thorns: th*c dark-red 
stream is also seen issuing from the 
side pierced by the spear, running 
down till the knee appears literally 
to be dyed with blood. The wrists 
and the ankles, through which the, 
nails are driven, are likewise stained 
with the red drops bursting forth 
from the wounds; and the whole 
body appears to be writhing with 
pain under the agony of the most 
acute suffering. I have seen some 
of the images so natural, that it was 
impossible to look on them without 
being deeply affected with the repre¬ 
sentation. It is thus that the Roman 
Catholic churches are filled with 
every thing to awaken devotional 
feelings; the inside of one of them, to 
a person of any imagination, preaches 
a more pathetic sermon on a single 
glance, than the most eloquent di¬ 
vine could compose, on the sufferings 
of our Saviour. And where is the 
harm in all this, if the priests would 
allow the people the free use of their 
reason ? 

Letter VIII. 

Huh in, Oct. 1831. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

In my last letter, I made some re¬ 
marks on the tendency which the 
Roman Catholic religion has to 
make the imagination prevail over 
the judgment, and to prevent peo¬ 
ple from thinking freely for them¬ 
selves. I had some hopes to have 
met in the book-shops with reli¬ 
gious hooks of various opinions, in 
which I might Tiave contemplated 
the spirit of the people, in this age 
of revolution, in their political and 
religious controversies. But it seems 
no books are allowed to he printed 
here, except either by the priests, or 
by those who are orthodox believers 
in the priests’doctrines ; of course, it 
is not to be expected that any thing 
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like general knowledge will be dif¬ 
fused among the people uncles the 
existing Government. L am told 
that there is a prohibition against 
the importation of books from Eng¬ 
land or North America, and 'none 
are permitted to be landed till some 
of the church members have ex¬ 
amined whether they be heretical or 
not. I can very readily believe 
this, for 1 have been over all the 
book-shops in the city, (indeed there 
are, only two or three,) and 1 have 
not met with a single English book, 
though 1 have found abundance of 
French; I mean such French books 
as have been written by Roman Ca¬ 
tholics. There does not seem to be 
much demand for books; in the 
shops, the shelves are covered with 
dust, and the volumes there placed 
seem to be very seldom examined. 
There are to be found in abundance, 
translations of French plays, and 
works of fancy, into the Portuguese 
language ; but i have laid my hands 
on none tinged with the free princi¬ 
ples of the French Revolution. Po¬ 
litical discussion is cither not relished 
or not permitted here, at least what 
political pamphlets arc to be found 
are all on one side of the question. 
There is only one newspaper pub¬ 
lished, and it is under the control 
of the Government. 1 have heard, 
however, that there are a great many 
revolutionary principles afloat ill 
secret; but people'are afraid of ex¬ 
pressing openly their opinions, and 
the probability is, that if a revolu¬ 
tionary leader were to spring up, he 
would have hundreds to dock round 
his standard. The people here are 
saul to cherish a jealousy against the 
people of Rio-de-Janeiro, because 
the seat of Government has been 
transferred to Rio, which was for¬ 
merly in this place- 1 fancy they 
would have no objections to a king, 
but then they wish to have a king 
of their own, and of their own elec¬ 
tion. The old Portuguese are not 
liked in general, wot from any fault 
of theirs, but because they are par¬ 
tial to that country where they had 
their birth, and to that Government 
under whose administration they 
have made their fortunes. Rut then 
there are thousands of native Bra¬ 
zilians who have not made fortunes ; 
they sec the lucrative ofliccs under 


Government disposed of to stran¬ 
gers,—they see those strangers wax¬ 
ing rich, becoming imperious, rao- 
nopolizing the wealth and honours 
of the country, and tyrannizing over 
the native inhabitants; all these 
things have been long experienced, 
—they begin to be keenly felt; the 
people, denied the assistance of books, 
begin to reason from the principles 
of common sense; and the deduc¬ 
tions of all their reasoning is a grow¬ 
ing hatred against the yoke of Por¬ 
tugal, under the oppression of which 
they have so long groaned, and an 
anxious wish for the opportunity of 
throwing it off, and establishing a 
Government of their own- A strong 
sensation has been excited among 
people of all classes, by the recent 
news of the revolutions in Chili and 
Peru, being kingdoms of the same 
continent, enslaved and tyrannized 
over, in similar circumstances, by a 
Government of distant Europe; a 
strong fellow-feeling of brotherhood 
exists between them and Brazil, and 
it is with heart-felt exultation, if 
not with public rejoicings, that the 
news of their glorious independence 
has been hailed. The natural in¬ 
ference deduced from their success 
is easily drawn. “ Those nations 
are free—why should not we be so 
likewise ?” ThiB is an argument that 
every one understands, and the full 
foice of it begins to be felt.by all 
who are natives of the country. 1 
am told that thsre have been secret 
meetings, and deep drinkings, and 
some very daring revolutionary toasts 
given lately in the city. This will 
soon require the interference of Go¬ 
vernment, and as soon as it is check¬ 
ed, the tiame will spread wider, al¬ 
though it may burn in concealment. 

I have been at the theatre. My 
knowledge of the language was not 
sufficient to understand all the play, 
but it is some old affair, of very little 
interest, transplanted from Portugal. 
The performance of the principal 
actors was deplorably bad. There 
was cither no passion in the piece, 
or else they never caught the spirit 
of it, for all the speeches were pro¬ 
nounced in the same unvaried sing¬ 
song tone of school-boy recitation. 
Their gesture was disgusting, for it v 
was full of affectation, so much so, ’’ 
that you could scarcely discern a 
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natural movement, except that which 
still attracted them towards the box 
in which the prompter sat. The 
prompter's • box. occupies the very 
front of the stage; his seat is sunk 
down below it, but his head is suf¬ 
ficiently high to require a small.box 
of wood over it, like the upper part 
of a sentry-box, to conceal him from 
the audience in the pit. lie is seen 
distinctly from any of the side-boxes, 
and his employment is not merely to 
listen^and help them out with a word 
in e-se of difficulty, but ha r begins 
and regularly reads the whole'play, 
line after line, very deliberately, in a 
low voice, while the players catch 
the line just as the clerk and con¬ 
gregation catch the responses in the 
<Jhurch-of-England service. Their 
dependance on the prompter checks 
every thing likv. freedom of action. 
None of them can give himself up to 
the impulse of any strong passion, 
when he is ignorant of the words in 
which it is to flow forth ; and no¬ 
thing can be more disgusting than 
to see them capering and cutting a 
swell for half a minute on the back 
part of the stage, and still moving, 
as if some invisible agent had linked 
them to the front of it. Among the 
actresses I saw no pretty women, 
though there were two or three of 
them passable enough; there were 
also two or three of them remark¬ 
ably ugly. They were old, and be¬ 
coming so corpulent and unwieldy, 
that they were fitter for being car¬ 
ried about in a cadeira or sedan, 
than appearing in any scene where 
personal agility was required. Two 
or three young ones, however, 
went through some very difficult and 
somewhat indelicate dances, with 
great life and spirit, after the play 
was over. They wore muslin trow- 
sers, and it was very fortunate, for 
their petticoats were of little use. 

'The audience, however, had all 
the appearance of being well pleased, 
even highly delighted with the per¬ 
formance, such as it was; I suppose 
because they never had an opportu¬ 
nity of witnessing any thing better. 
It was amusing enough to contem¬ 
plate the countenances of the ladies 
when there was any thing tragic 
going on. They seemed to have no 
idea of coming to a theatre to be 
melted into teais by scenes of tragic 


distress. 'There was one of the chief 
characters killed, stabbed, and left 
weltering in his blood, and his dead 
body carried across the stage before 
their eyes. All this appeared to 
be matter of excellent mirth and 
amusement to the ladies, for I saw 
many of them laughing' heartily. 
What they saw to excite their mirth 
1 could not discover; I suppose it 
must have been at the ridiculous ap¬ 
pearance of their favourite actor in 
the character of a dead man, when 
they saw him act the part so imper¬ 
fectly. The performance, wretched 
as it was, was a good criterion where¬ 
by to feel the pulse of public taste; 
and as far as either nature, or deli¬ 
cacy, or refinement goes, the people 
here are surely very far behind. 
There was nothing like optical de¬ 
ception in their scenery ; you could 
not imagine for a moment that you 
saw the living features of a land¬ 
scape relieved in the distance; the 
disagreeable reality of dirty daubing 
on coarse canvass still intruded itself, 
and convinced you that this was no 
Drury-Lane. Jn pantomime, where 
Harlequin and the white-bearded 
magician awake all the wonders of 
fairy land—the golden sands, the 
singing trees, and the angelic para¬ 
dise of the Pei is, by a single stroke 
of their wand of enchantment—they 
contrive to make their gods descend, 
in the theatre here, upon a piece 
of painted board, let down by pullies, 
which they call a cloud.; but his 
godship looks so frightened, when 
descending on his cloud, that you are 
always in terror lest he tumbledown 
and break his neck ; and as soon as 
he has got his foot firm upon the 
earth, he does not give a stamp, 
and convulse the elements with 
earthquakes, and thunder, and light¬ 
ning, but he works himself edgeways 
across the stage, till he contrive to 
place himself as near the prompter 
as possible, and then he tries to make 
a set speech as well as he can. I 
never saw grown*p people amused 
before with an exhibition so per¬ 
fectly chi I dink as their theatrical per¬ 
formance is; but they seem quite 
pleased, and that is enough. When 
any deed of murder is to be com¬ 
mitted, they never think of doing it 
behind the scenes, lest the ladies 
should faint. I remember a scene 
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in which .1 ruffian drove a poniard 
into the breast of an interesting 
young lady on the very front of the 
stage ; one part of the audience ap¬ 
plauded, and another part laughed, 
and I could not help thinking they 
all rooked remarkably foolish ; none 
of them seemed in any degree 
shocked; they appeared to have come 
there for the express purpose of 
laughing, and they found matter of 
amusement in every thing, whether 
good or bad. The farce was the only 
thing worth witnessing, the pictu¬ 
resque appearance of some of the 
chief characters, and the droll way 
they were drcsscd> were laughable of 
themselves. 

From all that I can learn, there 
is as little intercourse between the 
Brazilians and the English here, as 
at Fcrnambuco. There are a number 
of rich English merchants in this 
place, several of them with families, 
but having had their education in 
England, the ladies do not feel much 
inclination to cultivate the society of 
Brazilian females. Indeed, consi¬ 
dering their general ignorance, their 
loose morals, and their want of de¬ 
licacy and taste, their society ceases 
to be very desirable. There are to 
be found exceptions among the re¬ 
spectable part of them ; but their 
manners, even when they mean no 
harm, are not considered perfectly 
accordant with English notions of 
propriety and decorum. The Eng¬ 
lish have a very limited, but very 
select circle here among themselves; 
and when any stranger from their 
native country, either male or fe¬ 
male, settles among them, with a 
respectable introduction, his or her 
presence is considered a great acqui¬ 
sition to their little society. When an 
English man-of-war arrives here, 
there is no end of-invitations to 
the officers to balls, and dinners, 
and parties of pleasure. Since our 
arrival, all has been gaiety, and 
mirth, and festivity among the Eng¬ 
lish. The consul keeps open house 
for naval officers, and there is music 
and dancing once a-week. If you 
do not choose to dance, there are al¬ 
ways two or three end tables, at 
which you tnay take your chance 
at whist, if you have a mind to 
forma party. If you do not choose 
cards, you tnay try backgammon; if 


you do not like that, there is a billiard- * 
table standing ready for you; and if 
none of all these suit your taste, 
there are abundance of books, new - 
poems, pamphlets, new novels, Rnd 
the latest Magazines and Newspapers 
from France and England. 1 never 
liked dancing in my life, and less than 
ever in this hot climate. I have no 
taste for gambling, and no money to 
lose, and I generally amuse myself 
among the books; or when I pick up 
a new acquaintance of my own v ay 
of thinking, we have some fine strolls 
among the fruit-trees. What 1 like 
the English of this place for is, that 
they give their entertainments on a 
liberal and elegant scale; there is 
nothing like either constraint or af¬ 
fectation ; there are a variety of 
amusements, and you nay do as you 
like. If you feel warm with dancing 
or walking, there is always a table 
covered with cold fowls, and bread, 
and fruits, and excellent wines, at 
which you may regale yourself at 
pleasure ; and if you happen to have 
a pretty lady for a partner in the 
dance, or a companion in your walk, 
you enjoy the cooling repast doubly, 
by sharing it with her. Such is the 
way in which I am saunteriug away 
my idle hours at present. I am a- 
fraid it will mot be long. 

Farewell for a little. 

Letter IX. 

%&}uhia, Nov. 1821 . 

MY PEAR SIR, 

In a country where there are so 
maiiy convents and nunneries, you 
will of course expect that I should 
pay them a visit, and give you some 
account of them. There are several in 
this neighbourhood, but there is no¬ 
thing of any importance to be seen, 
unless you could gain admission into 
the sanctum sanctorum, where the 
nuns dwell; but this is impossible. I 
should like of all things to see one of 
those stainless virgins in her retreat, 
for out of the nunneries, such a thing 
is said to be in this place as rare a 
bird on the earth as a black swan. I 
fancy it must be for the sake of pre¬ 
serving'" a remnant” that the nunne¬ 
ries have been erected in these warm 
'countries, and they are surely an ex¬ 
cellent contrivance. They are like 
cities of refuge, where the frail sis- 
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terhootl may preserve their virtue 
safe, in spite of all the assaults of 
temptation. The only convent I 
have paid a visit to in this place is 
“ The Flower Convent,” This is the 
general name it goes by. The nuns 
employ what part of their time they 
have to spare from spiritual exercises 
in making artificial flowers of fea¬ 
thers ; and they have carried this art 
to such perfection, that their flowers 
are esteemed valuable curiosities, for 
the delicacy of their workmanship, 
and tlieir close resemblance to nature, 
not only all round this coast, but in 
all the countries whither they are car¬ 
ried. The plumage of the South- 
American birds is remarkably beau¬ 
tiful, and their feathers arc wrought 
into flowers and buds of every variety 
of colour and hue. The nuns of this 
convent are the only ones in this 
country who know the art of making 
them, and their workmanship is con¬ 
sidered superior to any thing of the 
kind known, except in one of the 
Western Islands. It is common for 
stranger? who visit Jlahia to make a 
purchase of artificial flowers from the 
nuns, to present to their friends at 
home; and for the sake of the flowers 
and the nuns, a young friend of mine, 
a few days since, made a pilgrimage 
on foot to the Flower Convent. The 
day was remarkably hot, and we had 
about three miles to walk ; but we 
amused and cooled ourselves by the 
way, with going ii^> all the churches 
we could find ope™when there was 
nobody at prayer, whom we were in 
clanger of disturbing. The priests, 
or padres, as they are called, were re¬ 
markably civil, and indeed anxious 
to shew us all that was to be seen in¬ 
side their Cathedrals. On nothing 
did they dwell with greater delight 
than the pictures anil images of the 
saints, with which the walls were a- 
dorned. We had a very full and 
particular account of several extra¬ 
ordinary miracles their patron saints 
had performed ; and here and there, 
around the walls, they pointed out 
to us small pieces of written paper, 
pasted on as I have seen advertise¬ 
ments on the country church-doors 
in Scotland. When wc came to cx- 
minc these advertisements, they ge¬ 
nerally contained an account of sotinc 
miracle ; the saint had healed sonic 
” ^person very suddenly,—he had 
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made the blind to see, the dumb to 
speak, the deaf to hear, or the lame 
to walk, and he had done all these 
things, became his worshipper, on 
some particular occasion, had prayed 
to him with great fervency, and given 
his at ms with great liberality; and 
then the padres always took care to 
point out to us a small box, just un¬ 
der the advertisement, into which wc 
might contribute our alms, if we were 
inclined to propitiate the favour of 
the saint. 1 was nothing astonished 
to find the interior of the churches 
hung round with printsand paintings 
from scripture-history, but I did not 
expect to find in the side galleries, 
and outer courts of a Cathedral, the 
walls decorated with a great variety of 
prints from heathen mythology. A 
numberof this description I saw, how¬ 
ever, chiefly French, some of them 
very indelicate,—naked Venuscs, and 
Psyches, and' Cupids, and a variety 
pf female figures, as much exposed 
as you may have seen the figures in 
some of the old prints in a French 
edition of Ovid’s Art of Love, or the 
Poems of Catullus. Then these were 
relieveil at intervals by prints of 
Hannibal and Scipio, Hector and 
Andromache, and, to the best of my 
remembrance, Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife, and David and Solomon, and 
the Twelve Apostles. What a strange 
mixture of devotional assistants! 
What would John Knox have said 
had he seen all this ? 1 had been 

struck before with the number of 
indelicate French prints in private 
houses, public offices, &c., hut 1 ne¬ 
ver imagined they had found their 
way into places of Christian wor¬ 
ship. As you pass along the streets, 
you may see exposed in the windows 
for sale, publicly, and without a 
blush, French snuff-boxes, with the 
most disgusting matures on the lids ; 
and it is one of the marks of a young 
man of fashion to have one of these 
boxes to present you with a snuff', 
when he means to recommend him-' 
self to your good graces as being 
something of a blood, and possessed 
of a fine spirit of taste and gal¬ 
lantry. Such society is one of the 
finest schools imaginable for an En¬ 
glish boy, of perhaps fifteen or six¬ 
teen years of age, who comes out to 
settle as a clerk in some of the count- 
ing-^m^scs of this place. Unless lie 
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have friends or relations, whd take 
him to live with them in the country, 
or possess a firmness of principle, and 
a strength of mind, that can find en¬ 
joyment independent of society, his 
morals are sure to be ruined. The 
clerks here, so long as they are clerks,' 
are kept at a very respectful distance 
from their employers. Except when 
they get an occasional invitation to 
dine with them at their country 
houses, very little of their leisure 
time is spent in the society of their' 
superiors. Of course they form a so¬ 
ciety among their own class, ip winch 
their hours of relaxation are spent; 
and feeling themselves perfectly free 
from the control of either friends or 
superiors, an age when passion be¬ 
gins to exert its sway, generally with 
money enough in their pockets to 
reach the limits of every illicit grati¬ 
fication, unveiled females and rich 
wine tempting them on all hands, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at, that 
they soon give way to every immor&l 
indulgence. The consequence is, that 
you find many of them with their 
principles poisoned, their mental fa¬ 
culties paralised, and their health 
ruined, before /hey reach their twen¬ 
tieth year; and it is unfortunate 
that their immorality has but very 
little tendency to lessen them in the 
esteem of their masters ; so long as 
they are able to do their duty through 
tlie day, they may do at night what 
they choose, provided .they take care 
that the office is not brpken open. But 
1 forget,—I am writing you a moral 
lecture, instead of telling, you about 
the nuns in the Flower Convent. We 
reached the convent about mid-day, 
and refreshed ourselves with some 
cool fruits which we found in the 
neighbourhood. We then went and 
enquired for the place where the 
flowers were sold : some black slaves 
shewed us into a kind of covered 
court, built, I think, for the accom¬ 
modation of purchasers, close by 
one of the iron-grated windows. 
Ilere we found ourselves nicely shel¬ 
tered from the sun ;, the breeze frbm 
the fruit-trees was very refreshing ; 
and being on the top of a hill, we 
had a fine prospect of the sea, and 
the city, and the tents, and the 
shipping. We had not been lobg 
seated till some of the black girls be-, 
longing to the convent brought us. 

vor.. XVJI. 
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out, in baskets, som£ hundreds of ar¬ 
tificial flowers, of all lines and pat¬ 
terns, and placed them beside us, that 
we might moke a selection. Nbthirfg 
in the world could he so difficult as to 
make a satisfactory selection, for they 
were all so beautiful; and by the time 
you had picked out those you fan¬ 
cied prettiest, the black girl had 
brought another basket, with some 
new variety, which eclipsed those you 
had chosen. The delicacy with which 
the dowflbf feathers is converted in¬ 
to the silk-like leaves of flowers, is ' 
inconceivable to any one who has 
not seen them. Bunches, blossorns, 
buds, and sprigs, and tendrils, green, 
white, yellow, scarlet, dark, and of a 
deep purple, looked so riatural, that if 
you had rnet them in the woods, flou¬ 
rishing by the foot-path, you would 
have stopped to pick them np, that 
you migm inhale their fragrance, and 
taste their honey. Some were^ex- 
panded like the leaves of a full-blown 
rose, hut those i thought the most 
beautiful were tlic red buds just on 
the eve of bursting. They were to 
be found of all sizes, from a bud like 
a primrose or a daisy, to a garland 
that would encircle the whole head, 
or a flowery fringe that would sur¬ 
round the still larger circumference 
of a hoop-petticoat or the bottom 
of a silk gown- Some of these large 
blooming wreaths were very rich, 
and looked remarkably gay, but 
being extended h^oud the size of 
namre, they did not seem to me 
so delicate and so pretty as the white 
flowers, that looked as if they had 
been pulled separately from the 
bush. The ntins, evidently, with 
all their penances, had not morti¬ 
fied their vanity so far as not to take 
a great pride in the display of their 
flowery workmanship. As soon as 
they found that we were taking a 
deep interest in their beauty, several 
of the spiritual sisterhood collected 
.round thp grating, inside the win¬ 
dow, and instead of sending their 
flowers out to us in the baskets, 
by the black girls, each of them pro- ■ 
duced some delicate specimen of her 
own' making, and handed it.through 
the iron grating on a shovel, for 
our examination, as a mark tif. .her 
particular favour. One of them, 
.with fine dark eyes, looked very 
knowing, laughed a great deal, aud 
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was romatkably merry, ami- said 
some very funny things in Portu¬ 
guese, as she handed to me some spe¬ 
cimens of her manufacture. She ap¬ 
peared to be in such exceedingly good 
humour, and had such an air of be¬ 
nevolence in her countenance, that 
I expected she was going to shew her 
charity by. presenting me with one of 
the prettiest, she handed it through 
tlje grating with such an air of gal¬ 
lantry. YVhen I hinted this to her, 
she shook her head, and ejplaimcd, 
“ Nada, nada, Senor,” anu hold up 
three or four of her fingers, as much 
as to say, she wanted so many dollars 
for that flower. • 

In passing the flowers out and in 
through the iron-grating, it was a- 
tnusing enough to watch the nuns 
assembled at the window inside, and 
mark the difference of their demean¬ 
our towaids us, when the old Abbess 
was present, ami when she was ab¬ 
sent* When she went away for a few 
minutes, which she did once or twice, 
they were quite talkative, and very 
glad to sit at the window and talk to 
us, and some of them said very queer 
things ; hut as soon as the old lady 
returned, they looked as grave and 
sedate as possible. It was evident, 
however, that gravity was not their 
natttral clement, for, in spite of the 
veil, some of their countenances in¬ 
dicated that they loved mirth and 
mischief in their hearts; and they 
were evidently not so far spiritual¬ 
ized as to have forgotten that a yo^ng 
man is a far pleasanter companion 
for a young lady than an old Abbess. 
The Abbess herself had never been 
a pretty woman, and I strongly sus¬ 
pect, that, in taking the veil, she had 
made a virtue of necessity, when she 
perceived that she was likely to die 
an unstained virgin, whether she 
would or not. It was a high treat 
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to see her receiving the money we 
gave her for the flowers. She would 
suffer none of the nuns hut herself 
to come into such close contact with 
the figure of a man, as to receive sil¬ 
ver out of his hand, even through 
the iron bars of the convent window; 
and so afraid was she of being con- 
• taminated by an unholy touch, that 
she would not venture to stretch forth 
her hand to receive it out of mine, 
but she stretched out the irmutnr- 
shovet, on which the flowers had been 
passed out and in, to receive our dol¬ 
lars.* Some of the silver pieces requi¬ 
red to be exchanged for smalle r coins, 
and all this was carried on by means 
of the warnhu'-i\hovcl. There was one 
of the nuns, apparently about forty 
years of age, over whom the Abbess 
either had no authority, or whom she 
considered beyond the reach of temp¬ 
tation, for she permitted her to sit at 
the window, and chat and laugh with 
us all the time. She bore no marks 
whatever of superior sanctity to the 
ladies we found without the walls ; 
and I am sure if she was a true nun, 
she would have some additional pen¬ 
ances to perform, and some extra 
heads to count that piglit, for the 
trifling worldly discourse in which 
she spent a great part of the day. I 
can give no account whatever of the 
arrangements inside the convent. 
The Abbess once opened the dooi, 
and I had very nearly got past her, 
but she contrived, with the assistance 
of her slaves, to shut it in my face. 
It was a powerful door, and the jar¬ 
ring of its ponderous hinges, when 
it closed, brought to my recollection 
Milton’s account of closing the gates 
of Pandemonium. 

To-morrow I intend to visit the 
slave-market. We sail for Rio de- 
Janeiro next week. 

I remain ever faithfully yours. 


j^tanjaS. 

Fame elI to ttic Sjirhiff. 


Farewell, thou childhood of the year, 
Whose charms what muse can tell ? 
Thou season of the smile and tear, 

In northern skies, farewell ! 

The Summer’s breeze more softly blows, 
Her beams more brightly shine ; 

The Summer has a fairer rase. 

Sweet vernal hour, than thine ; 


Bub she with flatterers* artful wiles. 

Who some vain god adore, 
Still,%ourtlikc, keeps her sunny smiles. 
For what was bright before : 

Nor can she, in her palmiest hour 
A charm like thine display. 

When thou hast chas’d the Winter’s pou cr, 
With generous beams, away. 
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Then though the Suminu muiul us bloom. My Ure, when next thy Lulc/cs blow, 

To thee our holies we turn, Eolian notes alone nnty swell, 

Whose smile came o’er earth’s wintry Even this sad strain it murmurs now 
gloom, - May be a last farewell. 

Like joy to them that mourn. 

Then will I hope that round yon tomb, 
Full oft thy dawn, in skies so blue. When I am laid beneath, 

I’ve join’d the lark to hail; The loveliest of thy tiowurs will bloom, 

,\s often 'lour’d my sad adieu Thy softest sighs will bicatlic. 

On thy departing gale. 

That when thy dews begem the gtcen, 

Hut though with everlasting ray Like tear-diops they may shine, 

Earth’s bloom thou wilt restore, Which seem to weep my closing scene, 

To me, the insect of a day. As now I mourn for thine. 

Thou may’st return no more. C. E. J. 


I’LAN OF Til K EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


In the beginning of last year we 
gave some account of the formation 
and purposes of this new Institution. 
We are glad to learn, that the most 
sanguine expectations of its founders 
have been surpassed; and, without 
wishing in the least to disparage the 
utility of the Old High School of 
Edinburgh, to which we heartily 
wish every success, we may state, that 
the New Academy, in its second year, 
has been opened with live hundred 
boys, a considerable number of whom, 
we are happy to find, come from the 
south side ot the Tweed. No doubt 
now remains, that, in the fair field of 
competition which exists iu Edin¬ 
burgh, there is abundant room for 
both of our great classical seminaries. 
We have no intention at present to 
say one syllable of the comparative 
merits, or of the individual excellence 
of these two Institutions. Our sole 
purpose is to give publicity to a very 
abridged, although sufficiently expli¬ 
cit statement, which has been pri¬ 
vately circulated by the Directors, 
of the plan of the Academy, em¬ 
bracing a notice of the objects to 
which the attention of the pupils is 
directed during a six years’ course of 
study, and, what is of essential con¬ 
sequence to parents, an exact calcu¬ 
lation of the whole amount of school 
fees. 

The Edinburgh Academy is a public 
Classical Day School for Boys, from eight 
to fifteen years of age. 

It was founded by raising the necessary 
funds by Proprietary Shares ; and the 
Proprietors were formed into a Body 
Corporate by a Royal Ch;y ter. The su¬ 
perintendence is vested in fifteen Direc¬ 


tors, chosen by the Proprietors from 
among their own body. 

The establishment consists of a Hector ; 
four Classical Masters; a Master for the 
English Language and Literature; a- 
Master for Arithmetic and G comely, 
with two Assistants; and a Writing- 
Master, with two Assistants. 

When a boy commences his Classical 
Studies at the Academy, he is entered at 
the First or Junior Class. He continues 
under the same Master for four years, 
during^vhich time he belongs to the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Classes, in 
successive years; and then he enters the 
Hector’s Class, iu which he remains two 
years, which completes the course of in¬ 
struction, consisting of English, Latin, 
Greek, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, 
and Geometry, as far as time, and the 
degree of progress of the Class, will al¬ 
low. 

The state of advancement of each Class 
may be judged of by the following state¬ 
ment of the studies of last year ;— 

jJ'Tust Class.— Latin , Rnddiman’s Hu- 
** diments, and Valpy’s Delectus—Geo¬ 
graphy—Writing. 

Second Class.— Latin, Adams’ Gram¬ 
mar, Phuedrus, Cornelius Nepos— 
Greek , Charter-House Rudiments— 
Geography— W ri ting. 

Third Class. — Latin , Mair’s Introduc¬ 
tion to Syntax, Ciesaf’s Commentaries, 

Ovidii Electa_ Greek, Charter-House 

Rudiments, Sandford’s Exercises and 
Extracts— Geography—Arithmetic— 
Writing. 

Fourth Class Latin, Aincid, and 
Composition in Prose, nod in Hexame¬ 
ter and • Pentameter Verse.— Greek, 
Charter-House Rudiments, Sandford’s 
Exercises and Extracts—Geograph^t— 
v Arithmetic—W riting, 

Rector’s Class— Lalin^ Sixth und 
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Ninth nooks of the lEucid; Four 
Honks of the Odes of Horace ; Twenty- 
first Book of Livy; Prose Composition, 
Composition in Elegiac and Sapphic 
Measure, and Recitations from Virgil, 

Horace, and Livy_ Greek, Moor's 

Creek Grammar; Dalzell's Analecta 
Minora; First Book of Xenophon's 
Anabasis; Sandford’s Greek Exercises; 
Adams' Roman Antiquities—Geogra¬ 
phy, Writing—Arithmetic—and First 
Book of Euclid. 

In all the Classes, a portion of the time 
is allotted to English Grammar, Reading, 
and Recitation, and to exercises in Prose 
Composition. 

All the Classes in the Academy are 
under the superintendence and controul 
of the Rector, the Rev. John Williams, 
late of ltaliol College^ Oxford, and Vicar 
of Lampeter. 

The expense of the Academy to each 
pupil is as follows 

Every pupil pays annually, in the 
nfonth of October, an Academy Fee, 
which is two guineas for the First Class, 
and three guineas for each subsequent 
year. 

The Fees for instruction arc payable at 
two periods, viz. October and March, in 
equal sums; and these, together with the 
Academy Fee, make the wholAmount 
payable annually by each pupil, in the 
respective'Classes,as follows:— 

' First Class,_—.—£.7 2 0 

Second —_ _ _8 13 0 

Third-10 17 0 

Fourth—____II 9 0 

Rector’s 1st Year,-10 17 0 

-— 2d ditto,_10 9 0 

Average expense of the Six Yea 
£.9»17iilOd. 

There are no other payments for any 
purpose whatsoever, nor are any present 
or gratuities by the pupils permitted. 

There are Class Libraries in the Rec- 
tor's and Fourth Classes, from which the 
Books are lent out weekly to the pupils, 
at the discretion of each Master, as a re¬ 
ward for good conduct. Similar Libra¬ 
ries are intended to be provided for the 
other Classes. 

The number of pupils in each Class is 
limited—in the four Junior Classes to 110 
each, and in the Rector's to 160; unless 


when, by the union of two Classes, the 
Rector’s exceeds that _ number; and in 
that case, no boy coming to the Academy, 
for the first time, can lie allowed to entu 
at the Rector’s Class. 

The children and grandchildren of Pro¬ 
prietors have a preference, provide' their 
names are given in to the Secretary three 
months before the annual opening of the 
School, after the holidays, on the 1st of 
October. In all other cases, all that is 
necessary is to enter the hoy’s name in 
the Secretary’s Imok, and he is admitted 
in the order of application. 

The Vacation lasts the whole of the 
months of August and September; there 
is also a Vacation of a week at Christ¬ 
mas; but there are no other holidays 
throughout the year, except occasionally 
for a single day. The School does not 
meet for four days in the months of No- 
vember and May, at the tunc appointed 
by the Church of Scotland for the admi¬ 
nistration of the Sacrament. 

There arc not at present any hoarding- 
houses attached to the Academy. 

Edinburgh, August 1825 


Names of the Pi exeat Dirrclois of the 
Edinburgh Academy. 

Sir Jons Hay of Ilnyston and Smith- 
field, Bart. 

John Russki., Esq. Clerk to the Signet. 

Robert Dun das of Armston, Esq. 

Colin Mackenzie of Portmore, Esq., 
one of the Principal Clerks of Session. 

Henry Cockburn, lisq. Advocate. 

Alexander Wood, Esq. Advocate. 

Sir Robert Dundas of Beech wood, 
Bart. 

Leonard Horner, Esq. Merchant. 

Alexander Irving, Esq. Advocate. 

Richard Mackenzie, Esq. Clerk to 
the Signet. 

Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford Bart. 

Roger Aytoun, Esq. Writer to the 
Signet. 

Louis H. Ferrier, Esq. Commissioner 
of Customs. 

James Moncrieff, Esq. Advocate. 

George Wauchode, Esq. Merchant. 

John Russel, C. S. 26 Royal Cir¬ 
cus, Secretary. 

Thomas Kinneau, Esq. Banker, 
Royal Exchange, Trcasui er. 
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Tjhs is by far the most interest¬ 
ing biographical work which has ap¬ 
peared for many years. When the 
life of an illustrious poet ami states¬ 
man is written by a distinguished 
poet and patriot, it cannot fail highly 
to excite the public attention. The 
brilliant, though at last unhappy ca¬ 
reer of tile gifted Sheridan, is depict¬ 
'd in this volume with the pen of 
truth: his virtues are not obscured, 
nor are his vices palliated by the false 
colourings of a partial pencil. We 
have been fascinated with the tales 
of the youthful days of Sheridan ; 
we have felt our minds invigorated, 
and we think improved, by the ac¬ 
counts presented to us of his manly 
and independent conduct during al¬ 
most the whole of his public life, and 
our hearts have been melted when 
we perused the passages devoted to 
the sad close of a life so radiant 
with general excellence, and so sul¬ 
lied with one or two particular fail¬ 
ings,—failings which even the pen of 
rigid morality can scarcely, in such a 
character, designate as vices. 

The eagerness with which every 
neVspaper atid periodical publication 
in the kingdom have seized on this 
volume, and appropriated its pages to 
their own uses, is a sufficient sign of 
the value of the work in the general 
estimation ; and we have no doubt, 
that when men of taste and informa- 
. tion peruse its contents at leisure, 
their judgment will be in unison 
with that of the mass of the public. 
Indeed the name of Moore is now a 
sufficient guarantee, that whatever 
literary production goes forth under 
its sanction, will be distinguished by 
regard to truth, to sound taste, and 
to good feeling. We know not 
whether more to admire the judg¬ 
ment with which the dramatic pro¬ 
ductions of Sheridan arc criticised, 
or the intellectual power with which 
our author discusses subjects to which 
the energies of Sheridan’s great mind 
were directed in his capacity of a 
British legislator, or the kindness 
and purity of heart which mark the 
delineations of domestic life, when 


these can be touched with a favour¬ 
able hand, in the case of the subject 
of these memoirs. 

The work is brought before the 
public in the shape of a massy aiftl 
expensive quarto volume, with fine 
paper and elegant typography. It 
seems destined, in its present form, 
only for the aristocracy of the land. 11 
will soon, we doubt not, appear in a 
cheaper and more tangible form. In 
the meantime, as our flying leaves will 
soon, a; we trust, reach many hands 
which will not have an early oppor¬ 
tunity of perusing this work, we shall 
in the sequel, do little else than pre¬ 
sent our readers with extracts from 
what have appeared to us, oft perusal, 
to be the most interesting parts of 
the volume before us. Indeed, as the 
work might be named a criticism on 
the writings aud character of Sheri¬ 
dan, as well as memoirs of liis life, 
we should, by extending our observa¬ 
tions, be merely criticising a criticism 
—a thing not absolutely anomalous, 
or without example, but which, to 
save our own labour, and, in a more 
especial manner, the patience of our 
readers, we Wish, on the present oc¬ 
casion, to aVoid. Our extracts shall 
be copious, that our readers them¬ 
selves may be in so far qualified to 
judge of the merits of the book ; and 
if these extracts can communicate 
even a small portion of the pleasure 
we have received from the worji itself, 
we need scarcely fear that closely- 
printed pages will cause a relaxation 
of our readers’ attention. 

The subject of these memoirs was 
a native of Dublin, where lie was 
born in the month of September 1751. 
In the year 1762 be was sent to 
Harrow by his father, who had by 
this time removed to England. Mr 
Sheridan gave no promise, in early 
life, of the eminence which he was 
afterwards to attain in public esti¬ 
mation. The following letter, writ¬ 
ten by the celebrated l)r Parr, a few 
years ago, to Mr Moore, will shew 
the opinion which the Doctor, who 
was one of the masters at Harrow 
School while Sheridan was there, eu- 
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tcrtaiticd of bin exertions and abiJf- 
ties school. 

Hatton, August 3 , IS18. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ With the aid of a scribe, I sit down 
to fulfil my promise about Mr Sheridan. 
There was little in his boyhood worth com- 
lAumcation. He was inferior to -many of 
his school-fellows in the ordinary business 
of a school, and I do not remember any 
one instance in which he distinguished 
himself by Latin or English composition, 
in prose or verse. Nathaniel ltalhl'd, one 
of his school-fellows, wrote well in Latin 
and Greek. Richard Archdall, another 
school-fellow, e\celled 111 English verse. 
Richard Sheridan aspired to no rivalry 
with either oi them. He was at the up¬ 
permost part of the fifth form, but he ne¬ 
ver reached the sixth, and, if I mistake 
not, he had *10 opportunity of attending 
the most difficult, and the most honour¬ 
able of .school-business, when the Greek 
play, were taught—and it was the cus¬ 
tom at Harrow to teach these at least 
every year. He went through his lessons 
in Hoiaec, and Virgil, and Homer, well 
enough for a tunc. But, in the absence 
of tlie upper master, Doctor Sumner, it 
once fell in my way to instruct the two 
upper forms, and upon culling up Dick 
Sheridan, I found him, not only slovenly 
in construing, hut unusually defective in 
his Greek grammar. Knowing him to be 
a clcv ii le.lotv, 1 did not fail to probe and 
to tease him. I stated his case with great 
good humour to the upper master, who 
was one of the best-tempered men in the 
world ; and it was agreed between us, that 
Richard should he called oftencr, and 
worked more severely. The varlet was 
not suffered to stand up in his place, but 
was summoned to take his stution near 
the master’s table, where the voice of no 
prompter could reach him; and- in this 
defenceless condition he was so harassed, 
that he at last gathered up some grains 
matical rules, und prepared himself for 
his lessons. While this tormenting pro¬ 
cess was inflicted upon him, I now and 
then upbraided him. But you w ill take 
notice, that he did not incur any corporal 
punishment for his idleness : his industiy 
wy# just sufficient to protect him from 
disgrace. AH the while .Sumner and 1 
saw m him vestiges of a superior intellect. 
His eye, his countenance, his general uian- 
ucr, were striking. His answers to any 
common question were prompt and acute. 
We knew the esteem, and even admira¬ 
tion, which, somehow or other, all his 
school-fellows felt for him. lie was mis¬ 
chievous enough, but his pranks were ac¬ 
companied by a sort of vivacity and cheer- 


mines'!, winch delighted Suinuet and my¬ 
self. I had much talk with him about 
his apple-loft, for the supply of which all 
the gardens in the neighbourhood were 
taxed, and some of the lower boys were 
employed to furnish it. I threatened, 
but without asperity, to trace the depre¬ 
dators, through his associates, up to then- 
leader. He with perfect good-lmmour 
set me at defiance, and l never could bring 
the charge home to him. All hoys and all 
masters were pleased with him. I often 
praised him us u lad of great talents,— 
often exhorted him to use them well; hut 
my exhortations wcie fruitless. I take 
for granted that his taste was silently im¬ 
proved, and that he knew well the little 
which he did know. He was tetnoved 
from school too, soon by his lather, w ho 
was the intimate friend of Suniiui, and 
whom I often met at his house, Sumner 
had a fine voice, fine ear, fine taste, and, 
therefore, pronunciation was frequently 
the favomlie subject between him and 
Tom Slieiiddi). 1 was present at many 
of their discussions and disputes, anil 
sometimes took a very active partin them, 
—but Richard was not present. The fa¬ 
ther, you know, was a wrong-headed, 
whimsical man, and, perhaps, his scanty 
circumstances were one of the lcusons 
which prevented him front sending Rich¬ 
ard to the Univcisity. He must have 
been awure, as Sumner and 1 wcie, that 
Richuid's mind was not cast in any owli- 
nary mould. I ought to have told you, 
that Hichuid, when a hoy, was a great 
reader of English poetry; but his cxei- 
cises allbrded no pi oof of his proficiency. 
In truth, he, as a hoy, was quite careless 
about literary fame. 1 should suppose 
that his father, without any regular sys¬ 
tem, polished his taste, and supplied his 1 
memory with anecdotes about our best 
writers in our Augustine age. The grand¬ 
father, you know, lived familiarly with 
Swift. I have heard of him as an excel¬ 
lent scholar. His boys m Ireland once 
performed a Greek piny, and when Sn 
William Jones and I were talking over 
this event, I determined to make the. ex¬ 
periment in England. 1 selected some 
of my best boys, and they performed the 
(Edipus Tyrannus, and the Trachinians 
of Sophocles. I wrote some Greek Iam¬ 
bics to vindicate myself from the imputa¬ 
tion of singularity, and grieved l am that 
I did not keep a copy of them. Milton, 
you may remember, lecominciula what i 
attempted. 5 

1 saw much of Sheridan’s father aftet 
the death of Sumner, artd after my own 
removal from Harrow to Sianmcr. I re¬ 
spected him,—he really liked me, and did. 
me sdiiie important services,—but 1 never 
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met him and Hiebard together. 1 often 
enquired about Hiebard, and, from the 
lather’s answers, found the v were nyt 
upon good terms,—hot neither he nor I 
ci cr spoke of his son’s talents but in terms 
of the highest praisft.” 

Sheridan’s early attempts in litera¬ 
ture seem not to have been very suc¬ 
cessful, or persevered in with that 
assiduity which afterwards marked 
his dramatic and oratorical produc¬ 
tions. Hesid»s, about his twentieth 
year, he found himself involved in 
the trammels of love. Let us see 
the progress of his passion for the 
beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Linley, who was afterwards the af¬ 
fectionate and prudent Mrs Sheridan. 

[t was about the middle of the year 
1 770 that the Shcjidans took up their re¬ 
sidence in King’s Mead Street, Hath, 
when 1 an acquaintance commenced be¬ 
tween them and Mr Linley’s family, 
which the kindred tastes of the young 
people soon upened into intimacy. It 
was not to be expected,—though parents, 
in geneial, are as blind to the first ap¬ 
proach of these dangers, as they are rigid 
and unreasonable after they have happen¬ 
ed,—th.it such youthful poets and musi¬ 
cians should come together, without 
Love nay soon making one of the party. 
Accordingly, the two lumbers became 
decplj enamoured of Miss l.inley. Her 
heatt, however, was not so wholly un- 
prcoccupied, as to yield at once to the 
passion which her destiny had in store 
for her. 

But in love, as in every thing else, the 
power of a mind like Sheridan’s must 
have made itself felt through all obstacles 
tmd difficulties, lie was not long in win¬ 
ning the entire directions of the young- 
“ Syren,”—though the number and wealth 
of his rivals, the ambitious views of her 
father, and the temptations to whichjshe 
herself was hourly exposed, kept his jea¬ 
lousies and tears perpetually on the watch. 
He is supposed, indeed, to have been in¬ 
debted to self-observation, for that portrait 
of a wayward and morbidly sensitive 
lover, winch he has drawn so. strikingly 
in the character of Falkland- 

ith a mind in this state Of feverish 
wakefulness, it is remarkable that he 
should so long have succeeded In conceal, 
mg lus attachment from the eyes of those 
most interested in discovering it. Even 
his brother Chailos was for some time 
wholly unaware of their rivalry,—and 
went on security indulging in a passion, 
which it was hardly possible, with such 
opportunities of intercourse, to resist, 


and which survived long after Miss Lin. 
ley’s selection of another had extinguish¬ 
ed every hojie in his heart, but that in 
seeing her happy, llalhcd, too, who at 
that period corresponded constantly with 
Sheridan, and confided to him the love 
with which he also had been inspired by 
this enchantress, was for a length of time 
left in the same darkness upon the sub¬ 
ject, and without the slightest suspicion 
that the epidemic had reached his friend, 
—whose only mode of evading the many 
tender enquiries and messages, with 
which Ilalhcd’s letters abounded, was by 
referring to answers, which had, hy some 
strange fatality, miscarried, and which, 
we may conclude without much uncha- 
ritableness, hail never been written. 

Mi9s Linley went frequently to Oxford, 
to perform at the oratorios and concerts ; 
and it may easily be imagined that the 
ancient allegory of the Muses throwing 
chains over Cupid* was here .reversed, 
and the quiet shades of learning not a 
little disturbed by the splendour of these 
“ angel visits.” The letters of Halhed 
give a lively idea, not only of his own 
intoxication, but of the sort of contagious 
delirium, like that at Abdera described by 
Lucian, with which the youug men of 
Oxford were affected by thiq beautiful 
girl. In describing her singing, he quotes 
part of a Latin letter, which he himself 
had written to a friend upon first hearing 
her; and it is a curious proof of the 
readiness of Sheridan, notwithstanding 
his own fertility, to avail himself of the 
thoughts of others, that we find in this 
extract, word for word, the same extra¬ 
vagant comparison of the effects of music 
to the process of Egyptian embalmment, 
“ extracting the brain through the cars,” 
which was afterwards transplanted into 
thedialogueof the Duenna :— Murtiium 
quendnnl ante JEgyptl niedici quani pol- 
lincirent ccrcbella dc auribus unco quodam 
homo solebant ext rake> c ; sic dc me is an- 
ribtis non cerebrum, sed cor ipsiim exhau- 
sit htsciniola, S(C, <£■£,” He mentions, as 
the rivals most dreaded by her admirers, 
Norris the singer, whose musical talents, 
it was thought, recommended him to her, 
and Mr Watts, a gentleman-cqminoner 
of very large fortune. 

While all hearts and tongues were thus 
occupied about Miss Linley* it > s not won¬ 
derful that rumours of matrimony and 
elopement should, from time to time, 
circulate among her apprehensive admi¬ 
rers ; or that the usual ill-compliment 
should be paid to her sex of supposing 
that wealth must be the winner of the 
prize. It was at one mometit currently 
reported at Oxford that she had gone off 
to Scotlatjd with a young man of £.3000 
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n-yenr, a ml the panic which the intelli¬ 
gence spiead is described in orieof these 
letters to Sheridan (who no doubt shared 
in it) as producing “ long faces” every 
■"hero. Not only, indeed, among 'her 
numerous lovers, but among alt who de¬ 
lighted in her public performances, an 
alarm would naturally be felt at the pro- 
Kpeet of her becoming private property 

“ 'fejuga Taygeti, jnmto te Mana la Jtc- 
bunt 

Venafu, merstoque din liigcbcn: Cyntho. 
Delphi ca quinetium fmtris delubru tace - 

bunt." ' 

« \ 

Thee, thee, when hurried from our eyes 
away, 

Laconia’s hills ihall mourn for many a 
day— 

The Arcadian hunter shall forget his 
chace. 

And turn aside, to think upon that face; 
While many an hour Apollo’s songless 
shrine 

Shall wait in silence for a voice like 
thine ! 

Rut, to the honour of her sex, which 
is, in general, more disinterested than 
the other,, it was found that neither rank 
nor wealth had inlluenced her heart inlts 
election ; ajjd Hal lied, who, like others, 
had estimated the strength of his rivals 
by their rent-rolls, discovered at last that 
his unpretending friend, Sheridan, (whose 
advances in courtship and in knowledge 
seem to have been equally noiseless and 
triumphant,) was the chosen favourite of 
her, at whose feet so many fortunes lay. 
lake that Saint, Cecilia, by W’hose name 
she was always called, she had long wel¬ 
comed to tier soul a secret visitant, whose 
gifts were of a higher and more radiant 
kind than the mere wealthy and lordly 
of this world can proffer. A letter, writ¬ 
ten by I lathed on the prospect of his de¬ 
parture for India, alludes so delicately to 
this discovery, and describes the state of 
liis own heart so mournfully, that I' must 
again, in parting with him and his ■ cor- 
rcsjwndencc, express the strong regret 
that I feel, at not being able to indulge 
the reader with a perusal of these letters. 
Not only as a record of the first short 
flights of Sheridan’s genius, but as a pic¬ 
ture, from the life, of the various feelings 
of youth, its desires and feurs, its fever¬ 
ish hopes and fanciful melancholy, they 
could not have failed to be read with the 
deepest interest. 

A Captain Mathew^, a rich Welsh¬ 
man, it appears, thought he had some 
claims on Miss Linley. He literally 
persecuted her with his unprincipled 


attentions. She hail recourse to 
Sheridan, and in his company retired 
secretly to France, where they were 
privately married. On their return, 
Sheridan found th.at his character hail 
been assailed in every disgraceful way 
by Mathews. A duel, marked by 
many brutal circumstances on the part 
of his antagonist, ensued, in which 
both parties were wounded. After 
Sheridan’s recovery, he was married 
to Miss Linley, according to the 
forms of the Church of England, 
with the consent of the parents on 
both sides.. 

The admired play of The Rivals 
*soo» after engrossed his attention, 
and we are glad to lay before our 
readers the following criticism 
this production' by Sheridan’s bio¬ 
grapher. • 

With much less wit, it exhibits, per¬ 
haps, more humour than The School for 
Scandal, and the dialogue, though hy no 
means so pointed or sparkling, is in this 
respect more natural, as coming neaier 
the current coin of ordinary conversa¬ 
tion ; whereas, the circulating medium of 
The School for Scandal is diamonds. Thu 
characters of The Rivals, on the contrary, 
are not such as occur very commonly 
in the world ; and, instead of producing 
striking effects with natura 1 and obvious 
materials, which is the great art and dif¬ 
ficulty of a painter of human life, he has 
here overcharged most of his persons with 
whims and absurdities, for which the cir¬ 
cumstances they are engaged in afford 
but a very disproportionate vent. Ac¬ 
cordingly, for ogr insight into their cha¬ 
racters, we are indebted rather to their 
confessions titan their actions. Lydia 
Languish, in proclaiming the extrava¬ 
gance of her own romantic notions, pre¬ 
pares us for events much more ludicrous 
and eccentric, than those in which the 
plot allows her to be concerned ; and the 
young lady Jterself is scarcely more disap. 
pointed than we are, at the tameness with 
which her amour concludes. Among the 
various ingredients supposed to he mixed 
up in the com|>o8ition of Sir Lucius 0’- 
Trigger, his love of fighting is the Ohly 
one whose flavour is very strongly brought 
out; and the wayward, captious jealousy 
of Falkland, though so highly coloured 
in his own representation of it, is produc¬ 
tive of no incident answerable to such an 
announcementthe imposture which he 
practises upon Julia being perhaps weak¬ 
ened iq its effect, hy our "recollection of 
the same device In the Nut-brown Maid 
and Peregrine Pickle. 
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The character of Sir Anthony Abso¬ 
lute is, perhaps , t/ie best sustained, ami 
most natural of any, and the scenes l>e- 
tween him hod Captain Absolute are rich¬ 
ly, genuinely dramatic. His surprise at 
the apathy w ith nhicli his son receives 
the glowing picture which he draws of 
the charms of his destined bride, and the 
effect of the question, “And which is to be 
mine, Sir,—the neice or the aunt ?” are 
in the truest style of humour. Mrs Mala- 
propY mistakes, in what she herself calls 
“orthodoxy,” have often been objected to 
as improbable "from a woman in her rank, 
of life ; but though iSunc of them, it must 
be owned, are extravagant and farcical, 
they are almost all amusing,—and the 
luckiness of her simile, “ as headstrong 
as' an allegory on the banks of the Nile,” 
will be acknowledged as long as there arc 
vvi iters to lie run away with, by the wil. 
fitlness of this uuly “ headstrong” species 
of composition. 

In the year 1776, we find that he 
had completed a contract with Gar¬ 
rick for the purchase, along with 
certain other jiersons, of part of 
Drury Lane Theatre. The propor¬ 
tion to be paid try Sheridan was 
£.10,000, with which sum he had. 
provided himself before the contract 
was completed. By what means he 
acquired such a sum has never been 
ascertained. The following obser¬ 
vations of his biographer, on his 
peculiar talent of turning tilings ac¬ 
cording to his wishes, are deserving 
of insertion. 

There was, indeed, something myste¬ 
rious and miraculous about all his acqui¬ 
sitions, whether in love, in learning, in 
wit, or in wealth. How or when his 
stock of knou ledge was laid in, nobody 
knew—it u av as much a matter of mar¬ 
vel to those who never saw him read, as • 
the existence of the chameleon has been 
to those who fancied it’never ate. His 
advances in the heart of his mistress 
were, as we have seen, equally trackless 
and inaudible, and his triumph wus the 
first that even rivals knew.of his love. In 
like manner, the productions of his wit 
took the world by surprise,—being per¬ 
fected in secret, tH4 ready "for display,, 
and then seeming to break from under 
the cloud of his indolence in full matu¬ 
rity of splendour. His financial resources 
had no less ail air of magic about thertv ; 
and the inode by which he-conjured'up, 
at tiiis time, the money for his first pur¬ 
chase into the theatre, remains, as far as 
I can learn, still a mystery. 
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In the year after he had acquired 
the property in Drury-Lane Theatre, 
lie produced the comedy of The 
School for Scandal, the ’most popu¬ 
lar modern comedy in the language. 
He crowned his literary reputation 
with this play at the age of six-and- 
twenty. Mr Moore says, this play 
was the “ slow result of many and 
doubtful experiments, gradually un¬ 
folding beauties, unforeseen even by 
him who produced them, and arriving 
at length, step by step, at perfection. 

‘ Genius,’ says Buffon, ‘ is Patience 
or, (as another French writer lias ex¬ 
plained Ills thought,) La Patience, 
cherche et le Genie trouveand 
there is little doubt, that to the co¬ 
operation of these two powers all 
the brightest inventions in this world 
are owing;—that Patience must first 
explore the depths where the pearl 
lies hid, before Genius boldly dives, 
and brings it up full iuto light. 
There are, it is true, some striking 
exceptions to this rule, and our own 
times have witnessed more than one 
extraordinary intellect, whose depth 
has not prevented their treasures 
from lying ever ready within reach. 
But the records of Immortality fur¬ 
nish few such instances; and all we 
know of the works that she has hi¬ 
therto marked with her seal, suffi¬ 
ciently authorizes the general posi¬ 
tion, that nothing great and durable 
has ever been produced with ease ; 
and that labour is the parent of all 
the lasting wonders of this world, 
whether in verse or stone, whether 
in poetry or pyramids." 

It was the fate of Mr Sheridan through 
life, and, in a great degree, perhaps, his 
policy,—to gain credit for excessive in¬ 
dolence and carlessness, while few per¬ 
sons, with so much natural brilliancy of 
talents, ever employed more art and cir¬ 
cumspection in their display. This was 
the case, 'remarkably in the instance be¬ 
fore*^ trs». .Notwithstanding the labour 
which ho bestowed upon this comedy, 
(omtke should rather, perhaps, say in 
cM|qucnce of that labour,) the first re¬ 
presentation of the piece was announced 
before the whole of the copy was in the 
hands of the actors. The manuscript, 
indeed, of the five last scones bears evi¬ 
dent marks of this haste in finishing,— 
there being but one rough draught of 
them, scribbled upon detached pieces of 
paper* while, of;all the preceding acts, 
there afe numerous transcripts, scattered 
3 N 
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promiscuously through six or Seven bool..--, 
with new interlineations and memoran¬ 
dums to each. On the last leaf of all, 
which exists just as we may suppose it 
to have been despatched by him to the 
copyist, there is the following curious 
specimen of doxology, written hastily, in 
the hand-writing of the respective par¬ 
ties, at the bottom : — 

“ Finished at last, Thank God 1 

’ “ H. B. SuraiDAN. 
u Amen ! 

“ W. Homriws.” 

We must now give some sketches 
of the character of Sheridan as a 
Politician. 

The period (says bis biographer) at 
\\ hich Mr Sheridan entered upon his po¬ 
litical career was, in every respect, re¬ 
markable. A persevering and vindictive 
war against America, with the folly and 
guilt of which the obstinacy of the Court 
and the acquiescence of the people are 
equally chaigeable, was fast approaching 
that crisis, which evrey unbiassed spec¬ 
tator of the contest had long foreseen,— 
and at which, however humiliating to the 
haughty pretensions of England, every 
friend to the liberties of the human race 
rejoiced. It was, perhaps, as difficult for 
this country to have been long and viru¬ 
lently opposed to such principles aa the 
Americans asserted in this contest, with¬ 
out being herself corrupted by the cause 
which she maintained, as it was for the 
French to have fought, in *the same con¬ 
flict, by the side of the oppressed, without 
catching a portion of that enthusiasm for 
liberty which such an alliance was cal¬ 
culated to inspire. Accordingly, when 
the voice of Philosophy was heard along 
the neighbouring shores, speaking aloud 
those oracular warnings which preceded 
the death qf the Great Pan of Despotism, 
the courtiers and lawyers of England 
were, with an emulous spirit of servility, 
advising and sanctioning such strides of 
power, as would not have been unworthy 
of the most dark and slavish times. 

When we review, indeed, the history 
of the late reign, and consider how anvu, 
riably the arms and councils of Great Bri. 
tain, in her Eastern ware, her ca^t 
with America, and her eflbrts agaii^PK-. 
volutionary France, were directed,to the 
establishment and perpetuation of despo¬ 
tic principles, U seems little less than a 
miracle that her own liberty should have 
escaped with life from .the contagion. 
Never, indeed, /cap Ohe be sufficiently 
grateful to the few patriot spirits of this 
period, to whose courage and eloquence 
she owes the high station Of freedom yet 
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left to lu*rnev er can her sons pay a 
homage too warm to the memory of surh 
men as a - Chatham, a Fox, and a Sheri¬ 
dan ; who, however much they may have 
sometimes sacrificed to false views «.f 
expediency, and, by* compromise with 
friends and coalition with foes, too often 
weakened their hold upon public confi¬ 
dence; however the attraction of the 
Court may have sometimes made them 
librate in their orbit, were yet the saving- 
lights of Liberty in those times, and 
alone preserved the ark of the Constitu¬ 
tion from founderjpg m the foul ami 
troubled waters that encompassed it. 

Not only were the public events, in 
which Mr Sheridan was now called in 
take a part, of a nature more extraordi¬ 
nary and awful than had often been ex¬ 
hibited on the theatre of polities, but the 
leading actors in the scene were of that 
loftier order of intellect which Nature 
seems to keep in reserve for the ennoble, 
ment of such great occasions. Two of 
these, Mr Burke and Mr Fox, were al¬ 
ready in the full maturity of their fame 
and talent,—-while the third, Mr l’itt, 
was just upon the point of entering, with 
the most auspicious promise, into the 
same splendid career; 

“ 2Vi/ hc cuspidc Patrh 
I/iclytm, llc>culcus ottvi mnlutr retW'- 

lat." 

He made his first speech in Parliament 
On the 20th of November 17H0, when a 
petition was presented to the House, 
complaining of the undue election of the 
sitting members (himself and Mr Monch- 
ton) for Stafford. It was rather lucky 
for him that the occasion was one in 
which he felt personally interested, as it 
took away much of that appearance of 
anxiety for display which might have at¬ 
tended his first exhibition upon any ge¬ 
neral subject. The lame, however, which 
* he had already acquired by his literary 
talents was sufficient, even on this ques¬ 
tion, to awaken all the curiosity and ex¬ 
pectation of his audience; and according¬ 
ly we are told in the report of his speech, 
that “ he was heard with particular at¬ 
tention, the Houae being uncommonly 
still while he. was speaking." The in¬ 
dignation which he expressed on this oc¬ 
casion at the charges brought by the pe- 
, tition agaitist the electors of Stafford, 
was coolly turned into ridicule by Mr 
Rigby, Paymaster of the Forces. But 
Mr Fox, whose eloquence was always 
ready at the call of good nature, and, 
like the shield of Ajax, had “ ample room 
and verge enough" to protect not only 
himself hut his friends, came promptly 
to the aid of the young orator; and, 
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in reply to Mr liigby, observed, that 
“ though thobe piimsieriul members, who 
chiefly robbed and plundered their consti¬ 
tuents, might afterwards affect to despise 
them, yet gentlemen, who felt properly 
the nature of the trust allotted to them, 
would always treat them and speak of 
I hem with respect.” 

It was on this night, as Woodfall used 
to relate, that Mr Sheridan, after he had 
spoken, came up to him in the gallery, 
and asked, with much anxiety, what he 
thought of his first attempt? The an¬ 
swer of Woodfall, as he had the courage 
afterwards to ow n, was, “ I am sorry to 
say [ do not think that this is your line, 
—you had much better have stuck to 
your former pursuits.” On hearing which, 
Sheridan rested his head upon his hand 
. ,or a tew minutes, and then vehemently 
exclaimed, “ It is in me, however, and, 
by (1-, jt shall come out.” 

It is not our intention, nor will 
our limits permit us, to follow the in¬ 
dependent and consistent course of 
Sheridan, as delineated by his bio- 
grapher in the various and highly 
interesting discussions which occur¬ 
red after his introduction into Parlia¬ 
ment. The occasion in which his 
talents as an orator shone most con¬ 
spicuously was the impeachment of 
Mr Hastings, in which Mr Sheridan 
took a very active part, as one of the 
managers for the Commons. ‘‘ His 
description,” says Mr Moore, “ of 
the desolation brought upon some 
provinces of Oude, by the tnisgo- 
vernment of Colonel II an nay, and of 
the insurrection atGoruckpord against 
that officer in consequence, is per¬ 
haps the most masterly portion of the 
whole of the first day’s speech on this 
impeachment: 

“ If we could suppose a person to have 
come suddenly into the country, unac¬ 
quainted with any circumstances that had 
passed since the days of Sujah ul Dowlali*. 
he would naturally ask—what cruel hand 
has wrought this wide desolation ? what 
barbarian foe has invaded the country, 
ha* desolated its fields, depopulated its 
villages ? He would ask, what disputed 
succession, civil rage, or i'rdnzy of the in¬ 
habitants, had induced them to act in hos¬ 
tility to the words of God, and the beau¬ 
teous works of man ? He would p.sk, 
what religious zeal or frenzy had added 
to the mad despair and horrors of war ? 
—The min is unlike any thing that ap¬ 
pears recorded in any age; it looks like 
neither (he barbarities of men, ivgtihc 


judgments of vindictive lleavcn. There 
is a u aste of desolation, as if caused by 
fell destroyers, never meaning to return, 
and making but a short period of their ra¬ 
pacity. It looks as if some fabled mon¬ 
ster nad made its passage through the 
country, whose pestiferous breath’ had 
blasted more than its voracious appetite 
could devour. 

If there had been any men In the coun-' 
try, who had not their hearts ancf souls 
so subdued by fear, as to refuse to* peak 
the truth at all upon such a subject, they 
would have told him, there had been no 
war since the lime of Sujah ul Dowlali, 
—tyrant, indeed, as he was, hut then 
deeply regretted by bis subjects—that no 
hostile blow of any enemy had been struck, 
in that land—that there had been no dis¬ 
puted succession—.no civil war—no reli¬ 
gious frenzy; but that these were the 
tokens of British friendship, the marks 
left by the embraces of British allies— 
more dreadful than the blows of the bit¬ 
terest enemy. They. would tell 'him, that' 
these allies had converted a prince into a 
slave, to make him the principal in the 
extortion upon his subjects;—that their 
rapacity increased in proportion as the 
means of supplying their avarice diminish¬ 
ed ; that they made the sovereign pay as 
if they had a right to an increased price, 
because the labour of extortion and plun¬ 
der increased. To such causes, they would 
tell him, these calamities were owing. 

“ Need I refer Your Lordships to the 
strong testimonyof Major Naylor when 
he rescued Colonel Hannay from their 
hands—where you see that this people, 
born to submission, and bent to the most 
abject subjection—thut even they, in 
whose meek hearts injury had never yet 
begot resentment, nor even despair bred 
courage—that their hatred, their abhor¬ 
rence of Colonel Hannay was such that 
they clung round him by thousands and 
thousands;—that when Major Naylor 
rescued him, they refused iife from the 
hand that could rescue H in nay that 
they nourished this desperate consolation, 
that by their death they should at least 
thiu the number of wretches who suffered 
by his devastation and extortion. He says, 
that, when he crossed the river, be found 
the poor wretches quivering upon the 
parched banks of the - polluted river, en¬ 
couraging their bjood to Sow, and consol¬ 
ing themselves with the thought, that it 
would not sink into the earth,, hut rise to 
the common God of humanity, and cry 
aloud for vengeance on their destroyers ! 
—This warm description—which is no 
declamation of mine, but founded in ac¬ 
tual fact, and in fair, clear proof, before 
Your Lordships—speaks powerfully what 
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the cause of these oppressions were, anti 
the perfect justness of those feelings that 
were occasioned by them. And yet, my 
Lords, I am asked to prove why these 
people arose in such concert ?—‘ there 
must have been machinations, forsooth, 
and the Begum’s machinations, to pro¬ 
duce all this!’—Why did they rise?— 
Because they were people in human shape; 
because patience under the detested tyran¬ 
ny o%man is rebellion to the sovereignty 
of God ; because allegiance to that Power 
that gives us the forms of men, com¬ 
mands us to maintain the rights of men. 
And never yet was this truth dismissed 
from the human heart—never in any 
time, in any age—never in any clime, 
'where rude man ever had any social feel - 
mg', or where corrupt refinement had sub¬ 
dued all feelings ; never was this one un- 
cxtinguishable truth destroyed from the 
heart of man, placed, as it is, in the core 
and centre of it by his Maker, that man 
was not made the property of man, that 
human power is a trust for human bene¬ 
fit, and that when it is abused, revenge 
becomes justice, if not the bounden duty 
of the injured. These, my Lords, were 
the causes why these people rose.” 

In the peroration of the speech 
there is an appeal^ made to British 
justice in a style of the highest elo¬ 
quence. Mr Hastings had objected 
to an enquiry into the claims of the 
Begums, on the ground that they 
had not called for any interference 
in their favour, and that it was in¬ 
consistent with the “ Majesty of 
Justice” to condescend to volunteer 
her services. The pompous and Je¬ 
suitical style of this objection by the 
Governor-General is turned to ac¬ 
count in this splendid peroration. 

“ And now, before I come to the last 
magnificent paragraph, let me call the 
attention of those who, possibly, think 
themselves capable of judging of the dig¬ 
nity and character of justice in this coun¬ 
try ;—let me call the attention of those 
who, arrogantly perhaps, presume that 
they understand what the features, what 
the duties of justice are here and in In¬ 
dia ;—let them learn a lesson from this 
great statesman, this enlarged, this liberal 
philosopher:—‘ I hope I shall not depart 
from the simplicity of official language, in 
saving, that the Majesty of Justice ought 
to be approached with solicitation, not 
descend to provoke or invite it, much less 
to debase itself by the suggestion of 
wrongs and the promise of redress, with 
the denunciation of punishment before 
’n-d, and even before accusation.’ This 


is the exhortation which Mr Hastings 
makes to his Council. This is the cha¬ 
racter which he gives of .British justice. 

“ But I will ask Your Lordships, do 
you approve this representation ? Do you 
feel that this is the true image of Justice? 
Is this tlie character of British Justice ? 
Are these her features ? Is this her counte¬ 
nance ? Is this her gait or her mien ? No, 
I think even now I hear you calling upon 
me to turn from this vile libel, this base 
caricature, tins Indian pagod, formed by 
the hand of guilty and knavish tyranny, 
to dupe the heart of ignorance,—to tui n 
from this deformed idol to the true Ma¬ 
jesty of Justice here. Here, indeed, 1 
see a different form, enthroned by the 
sovereign hand'of Viecdom,—awful with¬ 
out severity—commanding without pride 
—vigilant and active without restlessness 
or suspicion—searching and inquisitive 
without meanness or debasement—not 
arrogantly scorning to stoop to the voice 
of afflicted innocence, and in its loveliest 
attitude when bending to uplift the sup¬ 
pliant at its feet. 

"■ It is by the majesty, by the tin m of 
that Justice, that I do conjure and im¬ 
plore Your Lordships to give yoni minds 
to this great business; that I exhort you 
to look, not so much to words, which 
may he denied or quibbled away, but 10 
the plain facts,—to weigh and consider the 
testimony in your own minds : we know 
the result must be inevitable. Let the 
truth appear 'and our cause is gained. It 
is this, I conjure Your Lordships, for 
your own honour, for the honour of the 
nation, for the honour of human nature, 
now entrusted to your care,—it is this 
duty that the Commons of England, 
speaking through us, claims at your 
hands. 

“ They exhort you to it by every thing 
that calls sublimely upon the heart of 
man, by the Majesty of that Justice 
which this hold man has libelled, by the 
wide fame of your own tribunal, by the 
sacred pledge by which you swear in the 
solemn hour of decision, knowing that 
that decision will then bring you the 
highest reward that ever blessed the 
heart of man, the consciousness of huving 
done the gicatest act of mercy for the 
world that tlig earth has ever yet re¬ 
ceived iroin any hand but Heaven.—My 
Lords, I have done.” 

We subscribe cordially to the fol¬ 
lowing admirable remarks with which 
Mr Moore closes his account of the 
share which the subject of thcbt 
memoirs had in the impeachment of 
MfijJ^stuigs : 
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I have dwelt so long upon the circum- 
stance!) and nature of tins trial, not only 
on account of the conspicuous pi tee 
tv Inch it occupies in the tore-ground of 
Kir Sheridan's life, but because of that 
general interest which an observer of our 
Institutions must take in it, from the 
clearness with which it brought into view 
some of their best and worst features. 
While, on one side, we perceive the 
weight of the popular scale, in the lead 
taken, upon an occasion of such solem¬ 
nity ,and importance, by two persons 
brought forward from the middle ranks 
of society into the very van of political 
distinction and influence, on the other 
hand, in the sympathy and favour ex- 
tended by the Court to the practical as- 
sertor of despotic principles, wc trace 
the prevalence of that feeling, which, 
since the commencement of the late 
King’s reign, has made the Throne the 
rallying point of all that arc unfriendly to 
the cause of freedom. Again, in con¬ 
sidering the conduct of the Crown Law¬ 
yers during the Trial—the narrow and 
irrational rules of evidence which they 
sought to establish—the unconstitutional 
control assumed bj the Judges over the 
decisions of the tribunal before which the 
cause was tried, and the refusal to com¬ 
municate the reasons upon which those 
decisions were founded—above all, loo, 
the legal opinions expressed on the great 
question relative to the abatement of an 
Impeachment by Dissolution, in which 
almost the whole body of lawyers took 
the wrong, the pedantic, and the un- 
statesman-iike side of the question ; while 
in all these indications of the spirit of that 
profession, and of its propensity to tie 
down the giant, Truth, witli its small 
threads of technicality and precedent, * 
a e perceive the danger to he apprehended . 
11 oin the interference of such a spirit ip 
politics, on tlie other side, arrayed against 
these j ictty tactics of the Forum, we see 
the broad banner of Constitutional Law, 
upheld alike by a Fox and a l’itt, a She- . 
ridan and a Dundas, and find truth and 
good sense taking refuge from the equi¬ 
vocations of lawyers, m such consoling 
documents as the Report uj>on the Abuses 
of the Trial by Burke—a document 
which, if ever a reform of the English 
law should be attempted, will stand us 
a great guiding light to the adventurers 
in that heroic enterprise. 

The account given of Sheridan's 
part in the proceedings in 1788, re¬ 
garding the appointment ol'a regency, 
is full and clear. A number of facts 
regarding the late King’s illness at 
fhat time have now been biouglit to 
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light, with which the public was not 
formerly acquainted. The following 
letter, from Admiral Payne to Mr 
Sheridan on this subject,’ must ap¬ 
pear interesting— 

“ Dear Sheridan, 

Twelve o'clash noon. 

“ The King last night, about twelve 
o’clock, lieing then in a situation he 
could not long have survived, by the 
• effect of James’s powder had a profm-c 
stool, after which a strong perspiration 
appeared, and he fell into a profound 
sleep. We were in hopes this was the 
crisis of his disorder, although the doc¬ 
tors were fearful it was so only with 
respect to one part of his disorder. 
However, these liojies continued not a- 
bove an hour, when he awoke, with a 
wej^conditioned skin, no extraordinary 
degree of fever, but with the exact state 
he was in before, with all th.c gestures 
and ravings of the most confii med ma¬ 
niac, and a new noise, in imitation of the 
howling of a dog; in this situation he 
was this morning at one o’clock, when 
we came to bed. The Duke of York, 
who has been twice in my room in the 
course of the night, immediately from 
the King's apartment, says there has not 
been one moment of lucid interval during 
the whole night, which, I must observe 
to you, is the concurring, as well aajalal 
testimony of all about him, from the first 
moment of His Majesty’s confinement. 
The doctors have since had their consul¬ 
tation, and find his Majesty calmer, and 
his pulse tolerably good and much re¬ 
duced, but the most decided•symptoms 
of insanity. His theme has been all this 
day on the subject of religion, and of 
his being inspired, from which his phy¬ 
sicians draw the worst consequences, as 
to any hopes of amendment. In this si¬ 
tuation His Majesty remains at the prea 
sent moment, which 1 give you at length, 
to prevent your giving credit to the thou¬ 
sand ridiculous reports that we hear, 
even upon the spot. Truth is not easily 
got at in palaces, and so I find here; 
and time only slowly briogs it to one's 
knowledge. One hears a little bit every 
day from somebody, that has been re¬ 
served with great costiveness, or purpose¬ 
ly forgotten; and by all such accounts* 

I find that the present distemper has' 
been very palpable for some time past, 
jsrevious to any confinement from sick¬ 
ness ; and so apprehensive have the peo¬ 
ple about him been of giving offence by 
interruption, that the two days (via. yes- 
terday sc’nniglit and the .Monday fol¬ 
lowing) that he was live hours ciu.li on 
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horseback, he was in a confirmed frenzy. 
On the Monday, at his return, he burst 
out into tears to the Duke of York, and 
said, “ He wished to God he might die, 
for lie was going to be madand the 
Queen, who sent to Dr Warren, on his 
arrival,privately communicated her know* 
ledge of his situation for some time past, 
and the melancholy event as it stood ex¬ 
posed. I ant prolix upon all these dif¬ 
ferent reports, that' you may be com¬ 
pletely master qf the subject as it stands, 
.and which I shall continue to advertise 
you of in afl its variations. Warren, 
who is the living principle in this busi¬ 
ness, (for poor Baker is half crazed him¬ 
self,) and jvho I bee every half hour, is 
extremely attentive to the King’s disor¬ 
der. The various fluctuations of his ra¬ 
vings, as well as general situation of 
his health, are accurately written down 
throughout the day, and this we have got 
signed by the Physicians every day, %nd 
all proper enquiry invited ; for I ’ think 
it necessary to do every thing that may 
prevent their making use hereafter of 
any thing like jealousy, suspicion, or 
mystery, to create - public distrust { and 
therefore the best and most unequivocal 
means of satisfaction shall be always at¬ 
tended to. 

At this period the biographer of 
Sheridan considers that he had 
reached to the summit of his fame: 

Taking into account all the various cir¬ 
cumstances that concurred to glorify this 
jwriod of Sheridan’s life, we may allow 
ourselves, I think, to pause upon it as the 
apex of tl»e pyramid, and, whether we 
consider his fame, his talents, or his hap¬ 
piness, may safely say. Here is their 
highest point.” 

The iiew splendour which his recent 
triumphs in eloquence had added to a re¬ 
putation already so illustrious, the power 
w£ich he seemed to have acquired over 
the future destinies of the country, by his 
acknowledged influence in the councils of 
the Heir Apparent, and the tribute paid 
to him, by the avowal both of friends and 
foes, that he iiad used this influence, in 
the late trying crisis of the Regency, with 
a judgment and delicacy that proved 
him .woi thy of it; all these advantages, 
both brilliant and solid, which subsequent 
circumstances but too much tended to 
weuken, at this moment surrounded him 
jn tbeir newest lustre and promise. 

He was just now, too, in the first en¬ 
joyment of a feeling, of which habit must 
have afterwards dulled the zest, namely, 
the proud consciousness of having sur. 
mounted the disadvantages of birth and 


station, and placed himself on'a level with 
the highest and noblest of the land. This 
footing in the society of the great he could 
only have attained by parliamentary emi¬ 
nence ;—as a mere writer, with all Ins 
genius, he never would have been thus 
admitted ad eundem among them. Ta¬ 
lents, in literature or science, unassisted 
by the advantages of birth, may lead to 
association with the great, but rarely to 
equality ;—it is a passport through the 
well-guarded frontier, but no title to na¬ 
turalisation within. By him, who has 
not been born among them, this can only 
be achieved by polices. In that arena, 
which they look upon as their own, the 
Legislature of the land, Jet a man of 
genius, like Sheridan, but assert his su¬ 
premacy,—at once all these banners of re¬ 
serve and pride give way, and he takes, 
by storm, a station at their side, which a 
Shukspeare or a Newton would but have 
enjoyed by courtesy. 

In fixing upon this period of Sheridan’s 
life as the most shining era of his talents 
as well as lii.s fame, it is not meant to be 
denied, that in his subsequent warfare with 
the Minister, during the stormy time of 
the French Revolution, he exhibited a 
prowess of oratory no less suited to that 
actual service, than his eloquence on the 
trial of Hastings had been to such lightet 
tilts and tournaments of peace. But the 
effect of his talents was far less strik¬ 
ing ;—the current of feeling through Eng¬ 
land was against him ;—and, however 
greatly this added to the nient of his ef¬ 
forts, it deprived him of that echo from 
the public heart, by which the voice of 
the orator is endued with a soi t of multi¬ 
plied life, and, as it were, survives itself. 
In the panic, too, that followed the French 
« Revolution, all eloquence, but that from 
the lips of Power, was disregarded, and 
the voice of him at thq-helm was the only 
one listened to in the storm. 

Of his happiness, .it the period of which 
we are speaking, in the midst of so much 
success and hope, there can be but little 
doubt. Though pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ment, as appears from bin papers, had al¬ 
ready begun to-weave its fatal net around 
him, there was as yet little more than 
sufficed to give exercise to his ingenuity, 
and the resources of the Drurj-Lane trea¬ 
sury were still in full nightly flow. The 
charms Ijy which his home was embel¬ 
lished were such as few other homes 
could boast; and if any thing made it 
less happy than it ought to be, the cuuse 
was to be found in the very brilliancy of 
his life and attractions, and in those tri¬ 
umphs out of the sphere of domestic love, 
to which his vanity, perhaps, oflcncr than 
his feelings, impelled him. 
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We shall not trace the melancholy 
breaking up of old friendships among 
men of the highest talents that this 
country ever produced, nor the dis¬ 
asters which a short-sighted policy, 
opposed all along by Sheridan, oc¬ 
casioned to the country after the 
commencement of the French Revo¬ 
lution. This has been done with 
equal judgment and elegance by Mr 
Moore. We have only room to say, 
that on this great subject the power¬ 
ful eloquence of Sheridan again burst 
forth in the year 17!)t, with the 
same grandeur as ever. It was at 
the opening of the Session this year 
that he delivered his admirable an¬ 
swer to Lord Mornington. In al¬ 
luding to the details which his Lord- 
ship had entered into of the various 
atrocities committed in lirance, Mr 
Sheridan says— 

“ Bat what Mas the sum of all that he 
had told the House P that great and dread¬ 
ful enormities had been committed, at 
which the heart shuddered, and which 
not merely wounded every feeling of hu¬ 
manity, but disgusted and sickened the 
soul. All this was most true ; but what 
did all this prove ? What, but that eter¬ 
nal and unalterable truth which had al¬ 
ways presented itself to his mind, -in 
whatever way he had viewed the subject, 
namely, that a long-established despotism 
so far degi uded and debased human na- 
turc, as to render its subjects, oil the first 
recovery of their rights,' ittfit for the ex¬ 
ercise of them. But ne*r had he, or 
would he meet but with reprobation that 
mode of argument which went, in fact, to 
establish, as an inference from this truth, 
that those who had been long slaves 
ought therefore to remain so for ever ! 
No; the lesson ought to be, he would 
again repeat, a tenfold horror of that des¬ 
potic form of government, which had so 
profaned and changed the nature of civi¬ 
lized man, and a still more jealous ap¬ 
prehension of any system tending to with¬ 
hold the rights and liberties of our fellow- 
creatures. Such a foVm of government 
might be considered %« twice cursed; 
while it existed, it was solely responsible 
for the miseries and calamities of its sub¬ 
jects : and should a day of retribution 
come, and the tyranny be destroyed, it 
was equally to be charged with all the 
enormities which the folly or frenzy of 
those who overturned it should commit. 

“ But the madness of the French people 
was not confined to their proceedings 
within their own country ; we, and all 
the Powers of b'.uropc, had to dread it. 


True; hut was not this also to be ac‘ 
counted for ? Wild and unsettled as their 
state of mind was, necessarily, upon the 
events which had thrown such power so 
suddenly into their hands, the surround¬ 
ing States had goaded them into a still 
more savage state of madness, Airy, and 
•desperation. We had unsettled their 
reason, and then reviled their insanity'; 
we drove them to the extremities that 
produced the evils we arraigned; we 
baited them like wild beasts, until at 
length we made them so. The conspira¬ 
cy of Pilnitz, and the brutal threats of 
the Royal abettors of that plot against 
the rights of nations and of men, had, in 
truth, to answer for all the additional 
misery, horrors, and iniquity, which had 
since disgraced and incensed humanity. 
Such has been your conduct towards 
France, that you have created the passions 
which you persecute; you mark a nation 
to be cut off from the wot id; you cove¬ 
nant for their extermination; you swear 
to hunt them in their inmost .recesses; 
you load them with every species of exe¬ 
cration ; and you now come forth with 
whining declamations on the horror of 
their turning upon you with the fury 
which you inspired.” 

It was in this Session, and on the ques¬ 
tion of the Treaty with the King of Sar¬ 
dinia, that Mr Canning made his first ap¬ 
pearance, as an orator, in the House. IU* 
brought with him a fame, already full of 
promise, and has been one of the bright-* 
est ornaments of the senate and the coun¬ 
try ever since.* From the political faith 
in which he had been educated, unrici 
the very eyes of Mr Sheridan, who had 
long been the friend of his family, and at 
whose house ha generally passed his col¬ 
lege-vacations, the line that he was to 
take in the House of Commons seemed 
already, according to the usual course of 
events, marked out for hirrf. Mr Sheri- 
datthad, indeed, with an eagerness which, 
however premature, showed the value 
which he and others set upon the alliance, 
taken occasion, in the course of .a lauda¬ 
tory tribute to Mr Jenkinson, on the suc¬ 
cess of his first effort in the House, to an¬ 
nounce the accession wfaiph his own party 
was about to receive, W the talents of 
another gentleman,-—the companion and 
friend of the young orator who had now 
distinguished himself. Whether this and 
other friendships, formed by Mr Canning 
at the University, had any share in alien¬ 
ating him from a political creed, which he 
had hitherto, perhaps, adopted rather 
from habit and authority than choice,— 
or, whether he was startled at the idea of 
appearing for the first tinje fh the world, 
as the .announced pupil and friend of a 
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pei->on who, I tilth by tlie vehemence (if 
Ins i mil ties and the irregularities of his 
life, had put himself, in some degree, un¬ 
der the ban of public opinion,—or whe¬ 
ther, lastly, he saw the difficulties which 
even genius like his would experience, m 
rising to the full growth of its ambition, 
under the shadowing branches of the. 
Whig aristocracy, and that superseding 
influence of birth mid connections which 
had contributed to keep even such men as 
Burke and Sheridan out of the Cabinet,— 
which of these motives it was that now 
decided the choice of the young political 
Hercules, between the two paths that 
equally wooed his footsteps, none, per¬ 
haps, but himself can fully determine. 
His decision, we know, was in favour of 
the Minister and Toryism ; and, after a 
friendly and candid explanation to Sheri¬ 
dan of tlie reasons and feelings that urged 
him to this step, he entered into terms 
with Mr Pitt, and was by him immedi¬ 
ately brought into Parliament. 

However dangerous it might be to ex¬ 
alt such an example into a precedent, it 
is questionable whether, in thus resolv¬ 
ing to join the ascendant side, Mr Can¬ 
ning has not conferred a greater benefit 
on the country than he ever would have 
been able to effect in the ranks of his ori¬ 
ginal iriends. That party, which has 
now so long been the sole depositary of 
the power of the State, had, in addition 
to the original narrowness of its princi- 
»pies, contracted all that proud obstinacy 
in antiquated error, which is the invari¬ 
able characteristic of such monopolies; 
.oid which, however consonant with its 
vocation, as the chosen instrument of the 
Crown, should have long since invalided 
it in the service of a free and enlightened 
people. Some infusion of the spirit of 
the times into this body had become ne¬ 
cessary, even for its own preservation,— 
in the same manner as the inhalement of 
youthful breath has been recommended, 
by some physicians, to the infirm anV'su- 
perannuated. This renovating inspira¬ 
tion the genius of Mr Canning has sup¬ 
plied. His first political lessbns were de¬ 
rived from sources too sacred to his young 
admiration to be forgotten. He has car¬ 
ried the spirit o^these lessons with him 
into the councils which he joined, and by 
the vigour of the graft, which already, 
indeed, shows itself in the fruits, bids fair 
to change altogether the nature of Tory¬ 
ism. 

We must not here omit a singu¬ 
larly eloquent passage, breathing the 
same spirit of indignation against the 
oppressors of Ireland, which is felt by 
every right-thinking man to this very 
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day. On the causes aud character 
of" the rebellion in that ill-fated 
country in I79S, we find the follow¬ 
ing extract from a speech of Sheridan 
delivered in June of that year. 

“ What ! when conciliation was held 
out to the people of Ireland, was their 
any discontent ? When the Government 
of Ireland was agreeable to the people, 
was there any discontent ? After tlie 
prospect of that conciliation was taken 
away,—alter Lord h’itzwilliam was re- 
called,—after the hopes which had been 
raised were bltsted —when the spirit of 
the people was beaten down, insulted, 
despised, I will ask any gentleman to 
point out a single act of conciliation which 
has emanated from the Government of 
Ireland? On the contrary, has not that 
country exhibited one continual scene of 
the most gi icvous oppression, of the most 
vexatious pfuceedings ; arbitrary punish ¬ 
ments inflicted: torture declared neces¬ 
sary by the highest authority in the sister- 
kingdom next to that of the legislature ■' 
And do gentlemen say that the indignant 
spirit which is roused by auch exercise (M 
government is unprovoked ? Is this con¬ 
ciliation ? is this lenity ? Has every thing 
been done to avert the evils of rebellion 5 
It is the fashion to say, aud the Address 
holds the same language, that the re¬ 
bellion w hich now rages in the sister- 
kingdom has been owing to the machina¬ 
tions of ‘ wicked men.’ Agreeing to the 
amendment proposed, it was my first in¬ 
tention to move that these words should 
be omitted. But, Sir, the fact they as¬ 
sert is true. It is, indeed, to the measures 
of wicked men that the deplorable state 
of Ireland is to be imputed. It is to those 
wicked Ministers who have broken the 
promises they held out; who betrayed 
the party they seduced into their views, 
to be the instruments of the foulest 
treachery that ever was practised against 
any peoplg. It is to those wicked Minis¬ 
ters, who have- given up that devoted 
country to plunder,—resigned jt a prev 
to this faction, by which it has so long 
been trampled upon, and abandoned it to 
eveiy species of insult and oppression, b\ 
which a country was ever overwhelmed, 
or the spirit of a people insulted, that wr 
owe the miseries into which Ireland is 
plunged, and the dangers b^ which Eng¬ 
land is threatened. These evils are the 
doings of wicked Ministers, and, applied 
to them, the language of the Address 
records a fatal and melancholy truth.” 

It is a most un-Scottish-like action 
to laugh at a countryman ; but really 
the following story is so goud^ that 
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we cannot refrain, cron from this uri- 
courteous act, in .quoting a passage 
of one of Sheridans speeches on the 
new administration formed under 
Pitt in 180 j, when Lord Melville 
was appointed Treasurer of the ffavy. 
Alluding to this appoiutiuent, he 
says, 

“ But then, I am told, there is the 
First Lord of the Admiralty,—‘ Do you 
f >rget the leader of the grand Catamaran 
project ? Are you not aware of the im¬ 
portant change in that department, and 
the advantage the country is likely to de¬ 
rive from that change ?’ Why, I answer, 
that I do not know of any peculiar qua¬ 
lifications the Noble Lord has to preside 
over the Admiralty; but I do know, 
that if I were to judge of him from the 
kind of capacity he evinced while Minis¬ 
ter of War, I should entertain little hopes 
of him. If, however, the Right Hon¬ 
ourable Gentleman should say to me, 
‘ Where else would you put that Noble 
Lord,—.would you have him appointed 
War-Minister again ?’ 1 should say, Oh 
no, by no means,—I remember too well 
the expeditions to Toulon, to Quibcron, 
to Corsica, and to Holland, the responsi¬ 
bility for each of which the Noble Lord 
took on himself, entirely releasing from 
any responsibility the Commander.in- 
Chief, and the Secretary at War. I also 
remember that, which, although so glo¬ 
rious to our arms in the result, I still shall 
call a most unwarrantable project,—the 
expedition to Egypt, ft may be said, that 
as the Noble Lord was so unfit (or the 
military department, the tiaval was the 
propei* place for him. ' Perhaps thefre 
were people who would adopt this whim¬ 
sical reasoning. I rfcmeinber a story told 
respecting Mr Garrick, who was once ap¬ 
plied to by an eccentric Scotchman, to 
introduce a production of his on the stage. 
This Scotchman was such a good-hu¬ 
moured fellow, that he was called ‘ HoV 
nest Johnny M'Cree.* Johnny wrote 
four acts of a tragedy, which he showed 
to Mr Garrick, who dissuaded him from 
finishing it; telling him that his talent 
did not lie that way; so Jbhnny aban¬ 
doned the tragedy, and set about writing 
a comedy. When this was finished, he 
showed it to Mr Garrick, who found it 
to lie still more exceptionable than the 
tragedy, and of course could,riot be per¬ 
suaded to bring it forward 'oh the stage. 
This surprised pqor Johnny, and he re¬ 
monstrated. ‘ Nny, now, David (said 
Johnnyi) did you not tell me that thy 
talents did not lie in tragedy ‘ Yes, 
(replied Garrick), but I did not tell you 
that they' lay in comedy.’—‘ Then (ex- 
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‘claimed Johnny), gin they din no lie there, 
where (lie de’li di/ili.i lie, mow ?' Unless 
the Noble Lord at the head of the Ad- , 
miralty has the same reasdning in hisf 
mind as Johnny M'Cree, he cannot pos¬ 
sibly suppose that his incapacity for the 
direction of the War-department necessa¬ 
rily qualifies him for the Presidency of 
the Naval. Perhaps, if the Noble Lord 
be told that he has no talents for the 
latter, his Lordship may exclaim with 
honest Johnny M k Cree, ‘ Gin they dinna 
lie there, where the de'il dittha lie, 
mon ?’ ” 

We wish to throw a Veil over that 
part of Mr Sheridan’s conduct which 
is connected with the formation of a 
new ministry, after the appointment 
of a regency in 1811. He will ne¬ 
ver be justified by his friends for 
the part he acted on that occasion, 
and liis enemies will ever exult in 
the ruin of all his own prospects, 
which must, from nil that we yet 
know, be attributed to hi* own han¬ 
diwork. Alas ! the smile of a prince 
is but a poor reward for violated 
character. 

We come now very near the close 
of Sheridan's life. From the be¬ 
ginning of 1814, his biographer says. 

The distresses of Sheridan now increas¬ 
ed every day, and through the short re¬ 
mainder of bis life it is a melancholy task 
to follow him. The sum arising from 
the sale of his theatrical property was soon 
exhausted by the various claims upon it, 
and he was driven to part with all that he 
most valued, to satisfy further demands, 
and provide for the subsistence of the day. 
Those books which, as 1 have already 
mentioned, were presented to him by v«- 
rioue friends, now stood, in tHeir splendid 
bindings, on the shelves of the pawn¬ 
broker. The handsome cup, given him 
by, the electors of Stafford, shared the 
same fata Three or four fine picture* 
by Gainsborough, and one by Morlgnd, 
were sold for little more,than five hun¬ 
dred pounds; and eveq the precious 
portrait of his first wife, by Reynolds, 
though not actually s&u during hif life, 
vanished away from his eyes into other 
hands., ’, 

A ibid alt the distresses of these latter 
•years of hfiir Mfe, he appears but rarely to 
hare had recourse to pecuniary assistance 
ftoffi friends. Mr Peter Moore, Mr Iron- _ 
monger, and one'or two others, Whp did 
more for the comfort of ;hi* decline Khan 
any of his high and noble alsocialcs, con¬ 
cur in stating that, except for.sOcb an oc¬ 
casional trifle as his coacn-hire, h# was by 
30 
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no mean 4 !, as lias !^cn sometimes assert¬ 
ed, in the habit of borrowing. One in- 
* stance, however, where he laid himself 
under this sort of obligation, deserves to 
be mentioned. Soon after the Teturn of 
Mr Canning from Lisbon, a letter was put 
into his hands, in the House of Corn* 
mons, which proved to be a request from* 
his old friend Sheridan, then lying ill in 
bed, that he would oblige him with the 
loan of a hundred pounds. It is unne¬ 
cessary to say that the request was prompt¬ 
ly and feelingly complied with;—and if 
the pupil has ever regretted leaving the 
politics of his master, it was not at that 
moment, at least, such a feeling was like¬ 
ly to present itself. 

While death was thus gaining fast on 
Sheridan, the miseries of his life were 
thickening round him also; nor did the 
last corner, in which he now lay down to 
die, afford him any asylurh from the cla¬ 
mours of his legal pursuers. Writs and 
executions came in rapid succession, and 
bailiff’s at length gained possession of his 
house. It was about the beginning of 
May, that Lord Holland, on being in¬ 
formed by Mr Rogers (who was one of 
the very few that watched the going out 
of this great light with interest) of the 
dreary situation in which his old friend 
was lying, paid him a visit one evening, 
in company with Mr Rogers, and by the 
cordiality, suavity, and cheerfulness of his 
conversation, shed a charm round that 
chamlier of sickness, which, perhaps, no 
other voice but Ins own could have im¬ 
parted. 

In the meantime, the clamours and in¬ 
cursions of creditors increased. A sheriff’s 
officer at length arrested the dying man 
in his lied, and was about to carry him 
ofT, in his blankets, to a apunging-house, 
when Doctor Bain interfered,—and, by 
threatening'the officer with the responsi¬ 
bility he must incur, if, as was but tho 
probable, his prisoner should expire on 
the way, averted this outrage. 

About the middle of June, the atten¬ 
tion and sympathy of the Public were, 
for the first time, awakened to the deso¬ 
late situation of Sheridan, by an article 
that appeared in the Morning Post,— 
written, as I understand, by a gentleman, 
who, though on no very cordial terms 
with him, forgot every other feeling in a 
generous pity for his fate, and in honest 
indignation against those who now de¬ 
serted him. “ Oh delay not,” said the 
writer, without naming the person to 
whom he alluded,—“ delay not to draw 
aside the curtain within which that proud 
spirit hides its sufferings.” He then adds, 
with a striking anticipation of What after, 
wards happened :— u Prefer ministering 
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in the chamber of sickness to tmistcr- 
ing at * 

f The splendid sorrows that adorn the 
hearse 

1 say. Life and Succour against West- 
m ins ter-Abbey and a Funeral!” 

This article produced a strong and ge¬ 
neral sensation, and was reprinted in the 
same paper the following day. Its ef¬ 
fect, too, was soon visible in the calls 
made at Sheridan’s door, and in the ap¬ 
pearance of such names as the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Argyle, Ac., among 
tho visitors. But it was now too late ;— 
the spirit, that these unavailing tributes 
might once have comforted, was now 
fast losing the consciousness of every thing 
earthly, but pain. After a succession of 
shivering fits, he fell into a state of ex¬ 
haustion, in which he continued, with 
hut few more signs of suffering, till his 
death. A day or two before that event, 
the Bishop of London read prayers by his 
bed-side! and on Sunday, the seventh of 
July, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, he 
died. 

On the following Saturday the Funeial 
took place;—his remains having been 
previously removed from Saville-Row to 
the house of his friend, Mr Peter Moore, 
in Great George-Strect, Westminster. 
From thence, at one o’clock, the proces¬ 
sion moved on foot to the Abbey, where, 
in the only spot in Poet’s Corner that 
remained unoccupied, the body was in¬ 
terred, and the following simple inscrip¬ 
tion marks its resting-place :— 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
Bonx, 1751, 

DIED, 7th JULY 181G. 

THIS HARBl.E IS THE TRIBUTE OF AY 
ATTACHED FRIEND, 

PETER MOORE. 

Seldom has there been such an array 
of ratik as graced this funeral. The Pall¬ 
bearers were the Duke of Bedford, the 
Earl of Lauderdale, Earl Mulgrave, the 
Lord Bishop of London, Lord Holland, 
and Lord Spencer. Among the mourners 
were His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex,' the Duke of Argyle, the Mar- 
quisses of A ogles ea and Tavistock ; the- 
Earls of Thanet, Jersey, Harrington, Bes- 
borough, M exborough, Rossi) n, and Yar¬ 
mouth ; Lords George Cavendish and 
Robert Spencer; Viscounts SidnSoutl), 
Granville, and Duncannon; Lords Rivers, 
Erskine, and Lyncdoch; the Lord Mayor; 
Right Hori. G. Canning and W. W. Pole, 
&c. &c. 

Where were they all, these Royal and 
Noble persons, who now crowded to 
“ partake the gale” of Sheridan’s glory— 
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where were (luy all, while tiny life re¬ 
mained m Imn P YVher# were they till, 
but a few Meeks before, when thetr in¬ 
terposition might have saved his heart 
Irom breaking,—or, when the seal, now 
wasted on the grave, might have soothed 
and comforted the death-bed ? This is 
a subject on which it is difficult to speak 
with patience. If the mail was unworthy 
of the commonest offices of humanity 
while he lived, why all this parade of 
regret and homage over his tomb ? 

There appeared some verses at the 
time, which, however intemperate in 
their satire and careless in their style, 
came, evidently, warm from the heart of 
the writer, and contained sentiments to 
which, even in his pooler moments, he 
needs not hesitate to subscribe :— 

“ Oh it sickens the heart to sec bosoms so 
hollow, 

And friendships so false in the great 
and high-born 

To think what a long line of Titles may 
follow 

Th'c relics of him who died friendless 
and lorn! 

“ Ilow proud they can press to the fu¬ 
neral array 

Of him whom they shunn’d, in his 
sickness and sorrow- 
11 ow bailiffs may seize his last blanket 
to-day. 

Whose pall shall be held up by Nobles 
to-morrow!” 

The anonymous writer thus character¬ 
ises the talents of Sheridan 

44 Was this, then, the fate of that high- 
gifted man ? 

# The pride of the palace, the bower, 
and the hall— 

The orator, dramatist, minstrel—who 
ran 

Through each mode of the lyre, and 
was master of all ;— 

“ Whose mind* was an essence, com¬ 
pounded, with art, 

From the finest and best of all other 
men’s powers;— 

Who rul’d, like a wizard, the world of 
the heart, 

And could call up its sunshine, or draw 
down its showers;— 

“ Whose humour, as gay as the fire¬ 
fly’s light, 

Flay’d round every subject, and shone, 
as it ploy’d;— 

Whose wit, in the combat as gentle as 
blight, 

Ne’er carried a'heart-slain away on its 
- blade;— «* 
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»■ Whose eloquence, brightening tiii.itci cr 
it tried. 

Whether reason or fancy, the gay or 
the grave, 

Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a 
tide, 

As ever bore Freedom aloft on its 
wave!” 

Mr Moore closes his interesting 
work, with an impartial analysis of 
the character of Sheridan. This wo 
shall give at length, as we consi¬ 
der it to be the most important pait 
of these Memoirs, whether viewed 
in reference to the powers of the 
writer, or the satisfaction and in¬ 
struction of the reader. 

In considering the intellectual powers 
of this extraordinary man, the circum¬ 
stance that first strikes us is the very 
scanty foundation of instruction upon 
which he contrived to raise himself to 
such eminence both as a writer and a po¬ 
litician. It is true, in the line of author¬ 
ship he pursued, erudition was not so 
much wanting; and his wit, like, the 
laurel of CiEsar, was leafy enough to hide 
any barennesa in this respect. In l*olitics, 
too, he had the advantage of entering 
upon his career at a time when habits of 
business and a knowledge of details were 
less looked for in public men than they 
are at present, and when the House of 
Commons was, for various reasons, a 
more open play-ground for eloquence and 
wit. The great increase of public busi¬ 
ness, since then, has necessarily made a 
considerable change in this respect. Not 
only has the time of the Legislature be¬ 
come" too precious to be wasted upon the 
mere gymnastics of rhetoric, but even 
those graces, with which true Oratory 
surrounds her statements, are but imj)d- 
tiently borne, where the statement itself 
is the primary and pressing object ot the 
hearer. Burke, we know, was, even for 
his own time, too much addicted to what 
falconers-would call raking , or flying 
wide of his game ; but there was hardly, 
perhaps, one among his great contempo¬ 
raries, who, if beginning Iris career at 
present, would not find it, in some de¬ 
gree, necessary to conform his style to 
the taste for business and matter-of-fact 
that is prevalent. Mr Fitt would -be com¬ 
piled to curtail the march of his sen¬ 
tences,—Mr Fox would learn to repeat 
himself less lavirhly,—nor would Mr 
Sheridan venture to enliven a question of 
evidence by a long and pathetic appeal to 
Filial Piety. 

In addition to this change in the cha¬ 
racter and taatt of the House of Com- 
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i:i i’ll, w nh.lo it has lowered the 
value of some of the qualifications posses¬ 
sed by Sheridan, lias created a demand 
for others of a more useful, but less splen¬ 
did kind, which his education and habits 
' of life would have rendered less easily at- 
tainable by him, we must take also into 
account the prodigious difference produ. 
ced by the general movement, at present, 
of the whole civilized world towards 
knowledge;—a movement, which no 
public man, however great his natural ta¬ 
lents, could now lag behind with impu¬ 
nity, and which requires nothing less 
than the versatile and encychpa\lic 
powers of a Brougham to keep pace 
wrth it. 

Another striking characteristic of She¬ 
ridan, ns an orator and a writer, was the 
great degree of labour and preparation 
u hich his productions in both lines cost 
him. Of this the reader has seen some 
curious proofs in the preceding pages. 
Though the papers left behind by him 
have added nothing to the stock of his 
chef-d'auvret, they have given us an in- 
?.ight into his manner of producing his 
great works, which is, perhaps, the next 
most interesting thing to the works them¬ 
selves. Though no new star has been 
discovered, the history of the formation 
of those we already possess, and of the 
gradual process by which they were 
brought ** firm to retain their gathered 
beams,” has, as in the instance of The 
School for Scandal, been most interesting¬ 
ly unfolded to us. 

The same marks of labour are disco¬ 
verable throughout the whole of his Par¬ 
liamentary career. He never made a 
speech of any moment, of wdiich the 
sketch, more or less detailed; has not 
been found among his papers—with the 
.showier passages generally written two or 
three times over (often without any mi< 
terial, change in their form) upon small 
detached pieces of paper, or on cards. To 
such lninutifp of effect did he attend, that 
1 have found, in more than one instance, 
a memorandum made of the praise place 
m which the words “ Good God, Mr 
Speaker,” were to be introduced. These 
preparatory sketches are continued down 
to his latest displays ; -and it is observ¬ 
able, that when, from the increased de¬ 
rangement of his affairs, he had no longer 
leisure or collectedness enough to prepare, 
he ceased to speak. 

The only time he could hate fbund for 
this pre-arrangement of his thoughts (of 
which few, from-the apparent idleness of 
his life, suspected Him) must have been 
during the many hours of the day that hc 
temained m bad,—wh?rt, frequently, 
^ while the world gavj lvvp credit for being 


asleep, he was ^employed in laying the 
frame-work of his wit and eloquence for 
the evening. 

That this habit of premeditation was 
not altogether owing to a want of quick¬ 
ness, appears from the power and liveli¬ 
ness of his replies in Parliament, and the 
vivacity of some of his retorts in conver¬ 
sation. The labour, indeed, which he 
found necessary for his public displays 
was, in a great degree, the combined ef¬ 
fect of his ignorance and his taste ;—the 
one rendering him fearful of committing 
himself on the matin ■ of his task, and the 
other making him fastidious and hesita¬ 
ting as to the manner of it. I cannot 
help thinking, however, that there must 
have been, also, a degree of natural slow¬ 
ness in the (irst movements of his mind 
upon any topic r anil that, like those 
animals which remain gazing upon their 
prey before they seize it, he found it ne¬ 
cessary to look intently at his subject for 
some time, before he was able to make 
the last, quick spring, that mastered it. 

Among the proofs of this dependence 
of his fancy upon time and thought for 
its dovelopement, may be mentioned his 
familiar letters, as far as their fewness 
enables us to" judge. Had his wit been a 
w fruit, that would fall without shaking,” 
we should, in these communications at 
least, And some casual windfalls of it. 
But, from the want of sufficient time to 
search and cull, he seems to have jjiven 
up, in despair, all thoughts of being lively 
in his letters; and, accordingly, as the 
reader must have observed in the speci¬ 
mens that have been given, his composi¬ 
tions in this way are not only unenlivened 
by any excursions beyond the hounds of 
mere matter of fact, but, from the habit 
or necessity of taking a certain portion of 
time for correction, are singularly con¬ 
fused, disjointed, and inelegant in their 
style. 

It is certain that even his bon-mots in 
society were not always to be set down to 
the credit of the occasion ; but that, fre¬ 
quently, like skilful priests, he prepared 
the miracle of the moment before-hand. 
Nothing, indeed, could be; mom remark¬ 
able than the patience and tact, with 
which he would wait through a whole 
evening for the exact moment when the 
shaft, tvhich he had' ready feathered, 
might be let fly with effect. There was 
no effort, either obvious or disguised, to 
lead to the subject—no “ question de¬ 
tached (as hg himself expresses it) to 
draw you into the ambuscade of his 
ready-made joke”—and, when the lucky 
moment did arrive, the natural and acci¬ 
dental manner in which he would let this 
treasured sentence fall from his lips, ion- 
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sideubly ad. I eel lo the njjloni-limont nnd 
the charm. So blight a thing, produced 
so easily, seemed like the delivery of 
Wieland’s Amrnriain a dream ;—and his 
mm apparent uiicottscionsness of the value 
of what he said might have deceived dull 
people into the idea that there was really 
nothing in it. 

The consequence of this practice of 
waiting for the moment of effect was, 
(as all, who have been much in Iris socie¬ 
ty, must have observed,) that he would 
remain inert iu conversation, and even 
taciturn, for hours, and then suddenly 
come out with some brilliant sally, which 
threw a light over the whole evening, and 
was carried away in the memories of all 
present. Nor must it be supposed that 
in the intervals, either before or after 
these flashes, he. ceased lo he agreeable ; 
on the contrary, he had a grace and good 
nature in ins manner, which gave a 
charm to even his most ordinary sayings, 
—and there was, besides, that evtfr- 
peaking lustre in his eye, which maJe it 
impossible, even when he was silent, to 
forget who he was. 

A curious instance of the care with 
which he treasured up the felicities of his 
wit, appears in the use be made of one 
of thosfe epigrammatic passages, which 
the reader may remember among the me- 
murund'uins for his Comedy of Affecta¬ 
tion, and which, in its first form, ran 
thus “ lie certainly has a great deal 
of fancy, and a very good memory ; but, 
with a perverse ingenuity, he employs 
thc-e qualities as rio other person does,— 
for he employs his fancy in his narratives, 
and keeps his recollection for Iris wit t — 
when he makes Iris jokes, you applaud 
t he accuracy of his memory, and ’tis only 
when he states his facts that you.admire 
the flights of his imagination.” After 
many efforts to express this thought more 
concisely, and to reduce the language of 
it to that condensed and elastic state, in 
which atone it gives force to the projec¬ 
tiles of wit, he kept the passage by him 
patiently some yeurs,—till be at length 
found an opportunity of turning it W ac¬ 
count, in a reply, I believe, to Mr Dan- 
das, in the House of Commons, when, 
with the most extemporaneous air, he 
brought it forth, in the following com- 
l>act and (minted form “ The Right 
Honourable Gentleman is indebted to his 
memory for his jests, and t» his imagina¬ 
tion for Iris facts.” 

His Political Character stands out so 
fully in these pages, that it is needless, by 
any comments, to attempt to raise it into 
stronger relief. If to watch over the 
Rights of the Subject, ami guard them 
against the encroachments of Power, be, 


even in safe and ordinary times, a tu-k 
full of usclulness und honour, how* much 
more glorious to have stood remind ovef 
the same sacred trust, through a period 
so trying as that with which Sheridan 
had to struggle—when Liberty itself luul 
become suspected und unpopular—when 
Authority had succeeded in identifying 
patriotism with treason, and when the few 
remaining and deserted friends of Kraft-' 
domgivere reduced to take their stand on 
a narrowing isthmus, bcrweeit Anarchy 
on one aide, and the incursions of Power 
on the other. How manfully be main¬ 
tained his ground in a position so critical, 
the annals of England and the Cham¬ 
pions of her Constitution will long testi- 
fy. The truly national spirit, too, w ith 
which, when that struggle w r as past, and 
the dangers to liberty from without sftein. 
ed greater than any from within, he for¬ 
got till past differences in the one com. 
mon cause of Englishmen, and, while 
others gave but the left hand t > the 
Country,” proffered her both of his, stamp¬ 
ed a seal of sincerity on his public con¬ 
duct, which, in the eyes Of all England, 
authenticated it as genuine patriotism. 

To his own party, it is true, his con¬ 
duct presented a very different phasis ; 
and if implicit partisanship were the solo 
merit of/a public man, his movements, 1 
at this and .other junctures, were far too 
independent and unharnessed to lay claim 
to it. But, however useful may be the 
bond of Parly, there are occasions that 
supersede it; and, in all snch’*dev unions 
from ‘the fidelity which it enjoins, the 
two questions to be asked arc—were they, 
as regarded the Public, right? were they, 
ns regarded' the individual himself, un¬ 
purchased ? To the former question, in 
the instance of Sheridan, the'whole coun¬ 
try responded in the affirmative; and to 
the latter, his account with the Treasury, 
from first to last, is a sufficient answer. 

Even, however, on the score of fide¬ 
lity to Party, when we recollect that he 
more than once submitted to some of the 
worst martyrdoms which it imposes— 
that of sharing in the responsibility of 
opinions from which he dissented, and 
suffering by the ill consequences of mea- ' 
suns against which he had protested ;— 
when we call to mind, too, that, during 
the Administration of Mr Addington, 
though agreeing' wholly with the Mini*- 
try and differing with the-Whigs, lie 
even then refused to profit by a position 
#o favourable to his interests, and sub¬ 
mitted, like certain religionists, from , a 
point of honour, to suffer for a &itS in 
which hft did not believe—it ».etps. im« 
possible not to concede that even to the 
obligation* of Party he was as faithful as 
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could lie expected from a spirit that so 
far outgrew' its limits, and, in paying 
the tax of fidelity while he asserted the 
freedom of dissent, showed that he could 
sacrifice every thing to it, except his opi¬ 
nion. Through all these occasional va¬ 
riations, too, he remained a genuine 
Whig to the last} and, as I have heard 
one of his ovvm party happily express it, 
was “ like pure gold, that changes colour 
in the fire, but comes out unaltered.” 

The transaction in 1812, relative to 
the Household, was, as I have already 
said, the least defensible part of his public 
life. But it should be recollected how 
broken he was, both in mind and body, 
at that pciiod ;—his resources from the 
Theatre at a.: end,—the shelter of Par¬ 
liament about to be tuken from over his 
head also,—and old age and sickness 
coming on, as every hope and comfort 
vanished. In that wreck of all around 
him, the friendship of Carlton*House was 
the last asylum left to his pride and his 
hope; and that even character itself 
should, in a too zealous moment, have 
been one of the sacrifices offered up at 
the shriuc that protected him, is a sub¬ 
ject more of deep regret than of wonder. 
The poet Cowley, in speaking of the 
Unproductiveness of those pursuits con¬ 
nected w itli Wit and Fancy, says beau¬ 
tifully— 

*■ Where sue h fairies once have danced, no 
giais will ever grow 

hut, unfortunately, thorns will grow 
tlcre ;—and he who walks unsteadily 
among such thorns as now lieset the once 
enchanted path of Sheridan, ought not, 
after all, to be very severely criticised. 

His social qualities were, unluckily for 
himself, hut too attractive* In addition 
to his ppwers of cpnv creation, there was a 
well-bred good-nature in bis manner, as 
well as a deference to the remarks and 
opinions of others, the want of w hich, very 
often, in distinguished wits, offends the 
self-love of their hearers, and makes even 
the dues of admiration that they levy a 
sort of “ Droit de Seigneur paid with 
unwillingness and distaste. 

No one was so ready and cheerful in 
promoting the amusement of a country- 
house ; and on a rural excursion^ he was 
always the soul of the party. I Lis talent 
at dressing a little dish was often put in 
requisition on such occasions, andean Irish 
stew was that on which he particularly 
plumed himself. Some friends of his re¬ 
call with delight a day of this kind .which 
they passed with him, when he made 
the whnje party act over tbe Battle of 
the Pyramids on Matsden Moor, and or¬ 
dered “ Captain” Crcevey and others upon 


various services-, ugainst the cows and 
donkeys entrenched in the ditches. Be¬ 
ing of so playful a disposition himself, it 
was not wonderful that he should take 
such pleasure in the society of children. 
I have been told, as doubly characteristic 
of him, that he has often, at Mr Monck- 
ton’s, kept a chaise and four waiting half 
the day for him at the door, while he 
romped with the children. 

Among his habits, it mny not be un. 
interesting to know that his hours Of com¬ 
position, as long as he continued to bean 
author, were at night, and that he requi¬ 
red a profusion of lights annual him w hile 
lie wrote. Wine, too, was one of his fa¬ 
vourite helps to inspiration :—“ If the 
thought (he would say) is slow to come, 
u gluss of good wine encourages it, and, 
when it does come, a glass oi good wine 
rewards it.” 

Having taken a cursory view of his 
Literary, Political, and Social qualities, it 
remains for me to say a few words upon 
that most important point of all, his 
Moral character. 

There ore few persons, as we have seen, 
to whose kind and affectionate conduct, 
in some of the mo.it interesting lelutions 
of domestic life, so many strong and ho¬ 
nourable testimonies remain. The pains 
he took to win back the estranged feelings 
of his father, and the filial tenderness with 
which he repaid long years of parental ca* 
price, show a heart that had, at least, set 
out by the right road, however, in after 
years, it may have missed the way. The 
enthusiastic love which his sister bore him, 
and retained, unblighted by distance or ne¬ 
glect, is another proof of the influence of 
his amiable feelings, at tliut period of life 
when he was as yet unspoiled by, the 
world. We have seen the romantic fond¬ 
ness which he preserved towards the first 
Mrs Sheridan, even while doing his*ut- 
inost, and in vam, to extinguish the same 
feeling in her. With the second wife, a 
course nearly similar was run ;—the same 
“scatterings and eclipses” of affection, 
from the irregularities and vanities in 
which he continued to indulge, but the 
same hold kept of each other’s hearts to 
the last. Her early letters to him breathe 
n passion little short of idolatry, and her 
devoted attentions beside his death-bed 
showed that the essential part of the feel¬ 
ing still remained. 

To claim an exemption for frailties and 
irregularities on the score of genius, while 
there arc such names as Milton and New¬ 
ton on record, were to lie blind to the ex¬ 
ample which these and other great tnen 
have left, of the grandest intellectual 
powets, combined with thCmost virtuous 
lives. But, for the bias given curly to the. 
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iniiul hy education and circumstances, lusive calculations oil both. He seemed 
even the least charitable may be inclined at every new turn off a/lairs to be on 
to make large allowances. We have seen the point of redeeming himself; and the 
how idly the young days of Sheridan were confidence of others in his resources was 
wasted—how soon ho w as left (in the no less fatal to him than his own, as it 
words of the Prophet) “ to dwell care- but increased, the facilities of ruin that 
lcssly,” and with what an undisciplined surrounded him. 

temperament he was thrown upon the ■ Such a career as this—so shaped to- 

world, to meet at every step that never- words wrong, so inevitably devious_it 

failing spring of temptation, which, like is impossible to regard otherwise than 
the fatal fountain in the Garden of Armi* with the most charitable allowances. It 

da, sparkles up for ever in the pathway was One long paroxysm of excitement— 

of such a man :— no pause for thought—no inducements 

to prudence—the attractions ail drawing 
“ Un fonte sorge In lei, che vaghe e monde the wrong way, and a voice, like that 
Ha i’acque si, che i riguardanti asseta, which Bossuet describes, crying inexora* 

Ma dentro ai freddi suoi cristalli asconde Wy from behind him, “ On, On !” In- 

T)i tosco estran malvagjta secreta.” stead of wondering at the wreck that 

followed all this, our only surprise should 
Kven marriage, which is among the be, that so much remained* uninjured 
sedatives of other men’s lives, but formed through the trial,—that his natural good 
a part of the romance of his. The very feelings should have struggled to the 
attractions of his wife increased his dan- last with his habits, and his sense of all 
ger, by doubling, as it were, the power that was right in conduct so long sur- 
of the world over him, and leading him vived his ability to practise it. 
astray by her light as well ashy his own. Numerous, however, as were the cau- 
Had Ins talents, even then, been sub- ses that conjured to disorganise his mo- 
jeeted to tiie manege of a profession, ral character, in his pecuniary embar- 
• there was still a chance that business, rassment lay the source of those blemishes 
and the round of regularity which it re-, that discredited him most in the eyes of 
quires, might have infused some spirit the world. He might have indulged his 
of order into his life. But the Stage— vanity and his passions, like others, with 
his gloiy and his ruin—opened upon but little loss of reputation, if the con- 
him; and the property of which it made sequence of these indulgencies had not 
him master was exactly of that treach- been obtruded upon observation in the 
crous kind, which not only deceives a forbidding form of debts and distresses, 
man himself, but enables him to deceive So much did his friend* Richardson, who 
others, and thus combined all that a per- thoroughly knew' him, consider his whole 
son of liis carelessness and ambition had character to have been influenced by 
most to dread. An uncertain income, the straitened circumstances in which 
which, bv eluding calculation, gives an he was placed, that.he used often to 
excuse for improvidence, and, still more say, “ If an enchanter could, by the 
fatal, a facility of raising money, by touch of his wand, endow Sheridan sud- 
which the lesson, tiiat the piessure of denly with fortune, he would instantly 
distfess brings with it, is evaded till it transform him into a most honourable 
comes too laic to be of use—such was and moral man.” As some corrobora- 
the dangerous power put into his hands, tion of this opinion, I must say that, in 
in his six-and-twentieth year, and a- the course of the inquiries which my 
midst the intoxication of as deep and task of biographer imposed upon me, I 
quick draughts of fame as ever young have found all w'ho were ever engaged 
author quailed. Scarcely had the zest of in pecuniary dealings with him, not ex T 
this excitement begun to wear off, when cepting those who suffered most severely 
he was suddenly transported into another hy his irregularities, (among which class 
sphere, where successes still more flat- I may cite the respected name of Mr 
tering to his vanity awaited him. With- Hammcrsley,) unanimous in expressing 
out any increase of means, he became their conviction that he always meant 
the companion and friend of the first fairly and honourably; and that to the 
Nobles and l’rinces, and paid the usual inevitable pressure of circumstances a- 
tax of such unequal friendships, by, in lone, any failure that occurred in his en¬ 
tile end, losing them, and ruining him- gagements was to be imputed, 
seif. The vi&situdes of a political life. There cannot, indeed, be a stronger 
and those deceitful vi9tas into office that exemplification of the truth, that a want 
were Tor ever opening on his party, made of regularity becomes, itself, a vice, from 
his hopes as fluctuating and uncertain as the manifold evils to which it Jqads, than 
his means, and encouraged the same de- the whole history of Mr Sheridan’s jie- 
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runinry transaction'*. So far from never 
paying his debts, os Is often asserted of 
him, he was, in fait, always paying 
but in such a careless and indiscriminate 
manner, and with so little justice to him* 
*elf or others, • as often to leave the re- 
spectable creditor to sutler for his pa. 
tience, while tha fraudulent dun was paid 
two or three times over. Never exam- 
ining accounts nor referring to receipts, 
he seemed as if, (in imitation of his own 
Charles, preferring generosity to justice,) 
he wished to make paying os like as poa. 
Bible to giving. Interest, too, with its 
usual, silent accumulation, swelled every 
debt; and I have found several instances 
among his accounts where the interest 
upon a small sum had been suffered to 
increase tiU it outgrew the principal- 
“ minima'part ipta puella sui." 

Notwithstanding all this, however, his 
debts were by no means so considerable 
os has been supposed. In the year 1808, 
he empowered Sir R. Derkely, Mr Peter 
Moore, and Mr Frederick Homan, by 
power of attorney, to examine into his 
pecuniary atfhirs, and take measures for 
the discharge of all claims upon him. 
These gentiemep, on examination,‘iound 
that his bona fide debts were about ten 
thousand pounds, while his apparent debts 
amounted to five or six times as much. 
Whether from conscientiousness or from 
pride, however, he would not suffer any 
of the claims to be contested, but said 
that the demands were all fair, and must 
be paid just as they were stated ; though 
it was well known that many of them 
had been satisfied more than once. These 
gentlemen, accordingly, declined to pro¬ 
ceed any farther with their commission. 

On the same false feeling he acted in 
1813-11, when the balance due on the 
sale of his theatrical property was paid 
him, in a certain number of Shares. 
When applied to by any creditor, he, 
would give him one of these Shares, and 
allowing his claim entirely on his own 
showing, leave him to pay himself out of 
it, and refund the balance. Thus irre¬ 
gular at all times, even when most wish, 
mg to be right, he deprived honesty it¬ 
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self of its merit and advantages; and, 
where he happened to besjust, left it 
'doubtful (hs Locke says of those religious 
people, who believe right by chance, 
without examination,) “ whether even 
the luckiness of the accident excused the 
irregularity of the proceeding.” 

The consequence, however, of this 
continual paying was, that the number of 
his creditors gradually diminished, and 
that ultimately the amount of his debts 
was, taking ail circumstances into ac¬ 
count, by no means considerable. Two 
years after his death it appeared by a 
list made up by his Solicitor, from claims 
sent in to him, in consequence of an ad¬ 
vertisement in the newspapers, that the 
bond fide debts amounted to about five 
thousand five hundred pounds. 

If, therefore, we consider his pecu¬ 
niary irregularities in reference to the in¬ 
jury that they inflicted upon others, the 
quantum of evil for which he is respon¬ 
sible, becomes, after all^ not so great. 
There are many persons in the enjoy¬ 
ment of fair characters in the world, 
who would be happy to have no deeper 
encroachment upon the property of other j 
to answer for, and who may well won- 
,der by what unlucky management She¬ 
ridan should contrive to found sq ex¬ 
tensive a reputation for bad pay upon so 
small an amount of debt. 

Let it never, too, be forgotten, in es¬ 
timating this part of his character, that 
had he been less consistent and disinter¬ 
ested in his public conduct, he might 
have commanded the means of being in¬ 
dependent and respectable in private, lie 
might have died a rich apostate, instead 
of closing a life of patriotism in beggary. 
He might (to use a fine expression of hw 
own) have “ hid his head in a coronet,” 
instead of earning for it but the barren 
wreath of public gratitude. While, there¬ 
fore, we admire the great sacrifice that 
he made, let us be tolerant to the errors 
and imprudences which it entailed upon 
him; and, recollecting how vain it is to 
look for tiny thing unalloyed in this 
world, rest satisfied with the Martyr, 
without requiring also the Sailit. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

A Member of the Asiatic Society has 
in the press, “ An Historical View of 
the Hindoo Astronomy, from the earliest 
period to the present time.” 

The sixteenth and last volume of the 
new edition of the * l Theatre Complet 
des Grecs,"by M. Raoul Rochette, is just 
ready for publication. 

Mr Bransby Cooper will publish, in a 
few days, /in Anatomical Description of 
the Ligaments, as connected with the 
Joints. 

Mr E. H. Barker is preparing for the 
press a Biography of the late Dr Parr. 

A French translation of the novel 
“ Marriage,” is about to appear in Paris. 

An elegant Collection of chaste Amatory 
Poems, from the best authors, will appear 
within the month. 

A new edition of Bishop Andrews’ 
“ Prcces Privatse Quotidian®,” first pub¬ 
lished in 1G75, in Greek and Latin, is 
nearly ready. 

The Fruits of Faith,” with Elegies and 
other Moral Poems, by H. Campbell, are 
announced for publication. 

A French translation of Scotch Border 
Minstrelsy will appear in Paris within a 
few days. 

The modern French Biography, en¬ 
titled “ Biographic des Contemporaines,” 
will be completed by the publication of 
two more volumes in the course of the 
month. 

The first Part of a new work, entitled 
“ Laconics, or the best Words of the best 
Authors,” will be published on the Its of 
November, and a Part will appear month¬ 
ly until the work is completed, which will 
not exceed twelve Parts, with highly- 
finished Portraits. 

Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by 
a collection of the fossil remains of plants 
peculiar to the coal formations of Great 
Britain, by E. J. Artis, is announced in 
4to. 

Sketches, political, geographical, and 
statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, &c. will soon lie published. 

Pr J. A. Paris has in the press, a work 
on the Digestive Functions, and on the 
various complaints incident to their dis¬ 
ordered states ; with a general view of 
Curative Dietetics. 

Dr J. E. Smith’s Practical Treatise on 
Poisons, forminga comprehensive Manual 
of Toxicology, is nearly ready. 

A '(Vcatise on Epidemic Cholera, and 
Sketches of the Diseases of India, inclu- 
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ding statistical and topographical Reports* 
&c., by James Annosley, Esq. of the Mad¬ 
ras Medical Establishment, will soon be 
published. 

The Brazen Mask,' a Kovel, by Mrs 
Charlotte Putney ; Montville, or the Dark 
Heir of the Castle; and the Stranger of 
the Valley, or Louisa and Adelaide, an 
American Tale, are announced for publi¬ 
cation. 

Scphora, a Hebrew Tale, descriptive of 
the country of Palestine, and of the man¬ 
ners and customs of the ancient Israelites, 
may shortly be expected. 

Outlines of Truth, by a Lady, aye in 
the press. 

Botanical Sketches of the Twenty-four 
Classes in theLinnaean System, with fifty- 
specimens of English plants, taken from 
nature, containing an account of their 
place of growth, time of flowering, and 
medicinal properties, with many Plates, 
are announced. 

Nugae Sacra*; or, Psalms and Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs, will soon be publish¬ 
ed in a neat pocket-volume. 

A new edition will shortly appear of 
the Vanity of this Mortal Life, or of Man 
as considered only in his present Mortal 
State; with a Dedicatory Epistle to a 
Mourning Family, by John Howe, M.A., 
of Magdalen College, Oxon. 

A trapslation of the Six Cantos of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah, in Veise, will shortly be 
published. 

The Camisard, or the Protestants of 
Languedoc, a Tale, in three vols. ISrao., 
is nearly ready for publication. 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame 
de Maintenon and the Princess des IJr- 
sins, from the original MS. in the posses¬ 
sion of the Duke dc Choisenl, is nearly 
ready. 

Memoirs of Monkeys, &c. Ac., fcp. 
8vo., may shortly be expected. 

Herban, a Poem, in Four Cantos, is 
announced. 

An Epitome of Classical Geography, 
with Historical Notices of the most im¬ 
portant Ancient Nations, &c., by VV. C. 
Taylor, A.B., will speedily be published. 

The Plays of Clara Gazul, a Spanish 
Comedian, are announced for publication, 
in post 8vo. 

Part II. of the Economy of the Eyes, 
by Dr Kitchener, is just ready for publi¬ 
cation. 

Messrs Trcuttel and WiirUliave in the 
press, both in English and in French, Se¬ 
cret Memoirs of the Royal Family of 
3 P 
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France, during the Revolution ; with ori¬ 
ginal and authentic Anecdotes of contem¬ 
porary Sovereigns, and other distinguished 
personages of that eventful period: from 
the journal, letters, and conversations of 
the Princess Lamballe. By a Lady of 
Rank, in the confidential service of that 
unfortunate Princess. Each edition will 
he published in two vols. 8vo., and will 
be accompanied with a portrait and fac¬ 
similes. 

A Greek and English Dictionary, on 
the Plan of Scbrevelius, is announced. 
Besides the various parts of words usual 
in that work, this Dictionary will be found 
to contain all the inflexions of words used 
in the New Testament; and also the 
words peculiar io those Greek Tragedies 
commonly read at schools. By the Rev. 
John Groves. 

The Antiquary’s Portfolio, of Cabinet 
Selection of Historical and Literary Curi¬ 
osities, in two vols. post 8vo., will speed¬ 
ily be published. 

The Hearts of Steel, a new historical 
novel, by the author of “ O’Halloran," 
&c. may be expected in a few days. 

The Blessings of Friendship, and other 
Poems, by James M’Henry, B.M. will 
soon be published- 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture 
will appear in a few days. Also, the 
Gardener’s Quarterly Register, and Maga¬ 
zine of Rural and Domestic Improvement, 
to be continued every month. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave, or F.vents of days that are gone, 
by the author of “ The Scrinium,” is now 
just ready. 

The Life and Adventures of Pandurang 
Hari, a Hindoo, will shortly he published, 
in three vols. 12mo. 

Instructions for Cavalry Officers, trans¬ 
lated from the German of General Count 
Dismark, by Captain L. Beamish, 4 th 
Dragoon Guards, are just ready. 

The Mirror of the Months is in tf?e 
press. 

A Century of Surgeons on Gonorrhoea, 
and on Strictures of the Urethra, is an¬ 
nounced for publication. 

We are informed that a complete His¬ 
tory of the city of Westminster is in pre¬ 
paration. It will contain, besides anec¬ 
dotes of the illustrious individuals who 
have resided in it, an ample illustration of 
the sports and pastimes which took place 
in the palace of Whitehall during the 
reigns of James and the Charles’s, livery 
object of architectural and topographical 
interest will be duly noticed. 

A work on the plan of the German Lite¬ 
rary Almanacks will be published early 
in the month of November next, by Messrs 
Baynes & Son, of Paternoster-Row.—-■ 


The volume is intended more especially 
for the religious reader of literary compo¬ 
sitions, and will, therefore, contain only 
those productions that have an obviously 
religious or moral tendency. The il¬ 
lustrations (twelve in number) are by 
Martin, Wcstall, Corhould, Wiight, 
Brook, &c. ; and the engravings by 
Heath, Finden, Mitchell, Melville, &e. 
&c. 

The Rev. C. Wellbeloved, Theological 
Tutor at the York College, has just pub¬ 
lished the Fourth Part of his improved 
Translation of the Bible, with Notes cri¬ 
tical and explanatory, and with practical 
Reflections, for the use of families. This 
part completes the Pentateuch, with an 
abstract of the Mosaic Law, systematically 
arranged ; and a Dissertation on the Jew¬ 
ish' books and economy. 

Mr Thomas Sharpe has announced a 
Dissertation on the Coventry Pageants 
and Mysteries. A history of the earliest 
dramatic entertainments of this country 
has long been wanted, and this promises 
to be a curious and highly-interesting pub¬ 
lication. 

The Speeches of Mr Canning, we arc 
given to understand, are in the press, un¬ 
der the superintendence of a gentleman 
and a scholar, in every respect qualified 
for the task. This work is to consist 
of two volumes, with a preface, notes, 
&c. 

Reprinting for publication, Reports of 
the Parliamentary Proceedings of last 
Session, systematically arranged and criti¬ 
cized, one vol. 8vo.—Also, in another vo¬ 
lume, to lie had separately, if required, 
Abstracts of all important Papers present¬ 
ed during the Session_To lie continued 

annually. 

Dr Ayre, author of the work on the 
Functional Derangement of the Liver, and 
other organs of digestion, has in the press 
a work on the Pathology arid Treatment 
of Dropsies ; the Second Part, which will 
be published in a few weeks, containing 
an Inquiry into the Nuture and Treatment 
of the Diseases of the Liver. 

Joseph John Gurney lias an 8vo. vo- 
lume in the press, to lie entitled, Essays 
on the Evidences and Doctrines of Chris, 
tiamty. 

Mr J. Bentley has in the press, an His¬ 
torical View of the Hindoo Astronomy, 
from the earliest dawn of that science in 
India down to the present time. 

A Panoramic View of the City of Li¬ 
verpool, taken from the opposite side of 
the river, is about to appear. 

The forthcoming volume of the Forget- 
Me-Not will be ready For delivery some 
time in November. The literary depart¬ 
ment embraces, among many others, con- 
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trihuiinns in verse and prose from the 
pens of James Montgomery, Esq., Rev. 
«■ Croly, Rev. R. Polwhele, J. II. Wif. 
fen, I£sq., Henry Neele, Esq., Rev. J. 
Blanco White, J. Bowring, Esq., T. 
Harral, Esq., Rev. 0. Woodley, Rev. W. 
B. Ciaik, W. C. Stafford, Esq., H. 
Brandreth, Esq., Mr J. Bird, Miss Lon¬ 
don, Mrs Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs 
Holland, Mrs Bowdieh, Miss Pickersgill, 
Mrs B. Wilson, the late Mrs Cobbold, 
Mfts Hatfield, &c. &c. &c. The highly- 
finished Engravings, fourteen in number, 
are executed after the designs of Westall, 
Singleton, H. Corbould, Prout, Hills, 
Pugin &c., by Heath, Firiden, G. Cor¬ 
bould, Le Keux, Winckle, and other 
eminent artists. 

A Critical Essay on the Writings of St, 
Luke, translated from the German of Dr 
Frederic Schleicrmacher: with an Intro¬ 
duction by the Translator, containing an 
account of the controversy respecting the 
origin of the three first. Gospels since 
Bishop Marsh’s Dissertations, one vol. 
8vo. 

Scottish Songs, Ancient and Modern ; 
illustrated with Notes, a critical Introduc¬ 
tion, and characters of the most eminent 
I .yric Poets of Scotland, by Allan Cun¬ 
ningham, four vols. post 8vo. 4 

The Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, by the Rev. Dionysius 
Lardner of the University of Dublin. 8vo. 

An Analytical Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, by the Rev. Dio¬ 
nysius Lardner, of the University of 
Dublin. 9vo. 

The proprietor of Smirhe’s Illustrations 
to Shakspeare has nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication a senes of Plates in continuation 
of that undertaking, but which will con¬ 
sist of original designs, by the most cele¬ 
brated Artists of the present day, and be 
found worthy to rank with such distin¬ 
guished talent. 

Mr Kendall is preparing for the press, 
“ Ancient Knighthood, and its Relations, 
with the post and present state of So¬ 
ciety ; and particularly with the Modem 
Military Profession.” The same author 
is also preparing for the press, “ Geolo¬ 
gical Errors, and Mytho-Eoology, or In¬ 
quiries concerning Sea Serpents, Crakcns, 
Unicorns, Werc-wolvcs, Ogres, Pigmies, 
&c.; to which is added. Contributions 
to the Natural and Civil History of seve* 
lit! known Animals.” 

EDINBURGH* 

A new and improved Edition of St. 
Guerdon’s \Vell, and other Poems, by the 
late Mr Thomas White, Teacher of Ma¬ 
thematics in the Academy Dumfries. 
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Peter Steel, A. M. is preparing for pub¬ 
lication a Greek Vocabulary, with Exer¬ 
cises, intended for the use of the junior 
pupils. 

There is in readiness for the press, and 
will be published by subscription, an in¬ 
teresting work, dedicated by permission 
to the Right Honourable the Lord Stow- 
ell, entitled, “ A Digest on the Law of 
Scotland relating to Marriage,” but frOm 
its great extent and importance, it em¬ 
braces the Primitive Institution, and ( His¬ 
tory of Marriage, with its Laws in most 
of the civilized States; likewise the Ca¬ 
non and Civil Laws, with the Practice, 
Grounds, andPrinciples of our Institution¬ 
al Writers; and, under appropriate Heads 
l*nd Classifications, the numerous detailed 
Decisions in the Constitoriai Court and 
College of Justice, since its Institution, 
nearly three Centuries past, with the 
Judgments of the House of Peers in 
Questions on this subject, appealed to that 
Right Honourable House. Also the Rights 
consequent on Marriage, Legal’and Con¬ 
ventional, in stnnle matrimonii , and the 
Rights consequent on its dissolution, and 
other weighty considerations, introduced 
in the work, and calculated to be in the 
' highest degree useful to the Judge, Law¬ 
yer, Professional Gentleman, Heads of 
Families, the Guardians of Youth, the 
Clergy, Kirk Sessions, Session Clerks, 
Parochial Schoolmasters, and Teachers, 
the thoughtless and inexperienced youth 
of both sexes, and to all persons of sound 
discretion. And it Is the more interesting 
at the present moment, than at any for¬ 
mer period, when it is considered that the 
Law of Marriage .excites the greatest in¬ 
terest in this and the sister kingdom. 
To be published jn four books separately, 
with an Index Materiarum, a Running 
Margin, and a correct List of the Names 
of the numerous decided cases, and re¬ 
ferences to authorities of the liighcst cele¬ 
brity, and a useful and copious Appendix. 
By Peter Halkerston, LL.D. 

The Last of the Lairds, or the Life and 
Opinions of Maiachi Mailings, Esq. of 
Auldbiggijngs. By the Author of An. 
nals of the Parish, &c. 

The Omen; elegantly printed in a 
pccket volume. 

The Robber, and other Poems, by John 
Marshall, in one volume I8ino. 

Tfhe History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution. By the late Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, Minister of the Gospel 
at Eastwood. A new-Edition, in eight 
volumes 8vo., containing a Memoir of 
the Author, a Preliminary Disaeitation, 
many Important Documents never be¬ 
fore published, numerous notes of Ulus- 
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trations. Biographical polices, &c. &c. 
By John Lee, D.D. one of the VI musters 
of Edinburgh, late Professor of Ecclesias¬ 
tical History and Divinity in the ITni- 
versity of St. Andrew's. 

A Comparative View of Christianity, 
and all the other fofms of religion which 
have existed, particularly in regard to 
its moral tendency. By William Law. 
rerice Brown, D.D. Principal of Maris- 
chall College, Aberdeen, &c. &c. 2 vols. 

8 vo., 

A Treatise on Mineralogy, Popular 
and Practical, embracing an Account of 
the Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Na¬ 
tural Historical Character of Mineral 
Bodies, with their uses in the Arts. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. Sec. R S.J2. v In , 
one large volume 8vo., with nearly 1000- 
Figures. 

The German Novelists, a Series of 
Tales, Romances, and Novels, selected 
from the most celebrated German Wri¬ 
ters. By the Translator of Wilhelm 
Master, and Author of the Life of Schil¬ 
ler. In three volumes post Hvo. 

Supplement to Morrison’s Dictionary 
of the Decisions of the Court of Session. 
By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Vol. 
V. Part II. Containing Reports by Lord 
Kilkerran, Alexander Tait, and the Re¬ 
porters for the Faculty. 

Also Vol. V. Part III. Containing 
Reports by the late Lord Monboddo, 
edited by Arthur Burnet, Esq. Advocate. 

Decisions of the Lords of Session from 
17(i(i to 1787, observed by tile late Sir 
David Dairympic, Lord Iluiics ; edited 
by M. p. Brown, Esq. Advocate. In 
one volume ko. 

A Treatise on the Law of Liliel. By 
John Borthwick, Esq.. Advocate. In 
one volume 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Geographical and His¬ 
torical Atlas.—This work will contain all 
the Maps usually given in a General Atlas, 
with some peculiar to itself, and will exhi¬ 
bit, in juxta-position with each continent, 
state, or kingdom delineated, a Geographi¬ 
cal description of its boundaries and ex¬ 
tent, an account of its natural Productions, 
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a view of its existing Moral, Political, and 
Commercial Condition, together with a 
Cdtnpiehensivc outline of it* History. And 
that it may comprise a complete Body of 
Geographical Knowledge, exclusive of the 
statistical and historical information to 
be likewise embodied in it, there will he 
prefixed a Preliminary Discourse, subdi¬ 
vided into four portions, containing a 
Sketch of the History of Geography, a 
view of the principles of Mathematical 
Geography, a similar view of the princi¬ 
ples of Physical Geography, together with 
some details illustrative of that branch of 
the science known by the name of Civil 
and Political Geography. 11 is calculated 
that the letter-press accompanying the 
Maps will be equal to 1000 pages Hvo. 
or three volumes of ordinary size ; and the 
proprietors announce in their Prospectus, 
that, owing to a fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances, they will be enabled to 
publish the work at a price considerably 
lower than that of the oidinary Atlases, 
or mere collection of Maps. It is to l>e 
published in Monthly half-crown Num¬ 
bers, which will bring it within the reach 
of every class of readers, and there can be 
no doubt that it is calculated to be exten¬ 
sively useful, by presenting, in a cheap and 
accessible ^orm, a complete body of Geo¬ 
graphy, Statistics, and History, illustrated 
by Maps, which, heretofore, could only 
be procured in a separate state, and at a 
greater price than will be required for the 
comprehensive work now offered to the 
public. 

Bishop Sandford’s Lectures on Pas. 
sion-Week. A new edition, in I2nm>. 

On Thursday, December 1st, will he 
published, a Half-length Portrait of Mr 
Greville Ewing, Minister of the Gos. 
pel, Glasgow. To be executed on Steel, 
in the best style of Mczzotinto Engra¬ 
ving, by Mr ID Dawe, of London, from 
a Painting recently taken by Mr ,T. 
Campbell, GJasgow. Size of the Por- 
trait to be 18 inches by 14. Price of the 
Prints, 15s—Proofs, X'.inls.—On India 
Paper, X.lullub'd. 
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LONDON. 

FIVE ARTS. 

Engraved Specimens of the Architec¬ 
tural Antiquities of Normandy. By J. 
and II. Le Keux, after Drawings by 
Pugin. Part I. medium 4to. £.1»1 InCd. 
imperial ko. £.2..12„6d. 

Historical Notices of the Collegiate 


Church, or Royal Free Chapel, of SL 
Martin-le.Grand, London. 8vo. 

Part II. of the Connoisseur’s Rcpcrto- 
rium ; or, a Universal Historical Record 
of Artists, and of their works. By Thos. 
Dodd. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Number VII. of Views'in London and 
its Environs, engraved by Charles Heath, 
from Drawings by P. Dcwint, W. West- 
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all, A.R.A., and 1«\ Mackenzie. Imp. 
8vo. 9s—Proofs, royal 4to., 14s—India, 
proofs, royal 4to., £.1. 

A Sunrisfc; Whiting Fishing at Mar¬ 
gate, drawn by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
and engraved on steel by Thomas Lup- 
• ton. Prints, 14s.—Proofs, £.1—India 
paper, £.lu5s. 

Part VII. of the Ladies* Scrap-Book, 
and Picturesque Repository of the Fine 
Arts : containing sixteen engravings, and 
eight pages of letter-press. 3s. 

LAW. 

Eden on the Bankrupt Law. Royal 
8vo. £.1 ip 10s. 

Swinburne on Descents. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Tamlyn on Terms of Y ears. 9s. 

Williams’s Annual Abstract of the 
Statutes, passed in the present year 1825, 
6 Geo. IV., being the sixth session of the 
seventh Parliament of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
notes and comments ; the whole carefully 
abridged. By Thomas Walter Williams, 
Esq. 

I m pay’s Questions on the-Practice of 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas. 8vo. 12s. 

MEDIC INE. 

An Exposition of the Principles of Pa¬ 
thology, and the Treatment of Diseases. 
By Daniel Pering, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

Illustrations of the Inquiry respecting 
Tuberculous Diseases. By John Baron, 
M.D. 8vo. 15s. 

An introductory volume to “ Collec¬ 
tions from the unpublished Medical Writ¬ 
ings of the late Dr Parry.” By Charles 
Henry Parry, M.D. Ills. • 

Medical Researches on the Effects of 
Iodine, in Bronchoc.de, Paralysis, Cho¬ 
rea, &c.- By A. Manson, M.D. 12s. 

Practical Observations on certain Pa- 
thological Relations which exist between, 
the Kidneys and other Organs of the 
Human Body, especially the Brain, Mu¬ 
cous, Membranes, and Liver. By John 
Fosbroke, Surgeon. 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on Tetanus: illustrated 
by cases in which a new and successful 
mode of treatment has been adopted. By 
Henry Ward, Surgeon. 5a. 

Conversations on the Physiologic^ Sys¬ 
tem of Medicine of Professor Broussais. 
8vo. 9s. 

The Works of the late Matthew Bail- 
lie, M.D.; to which is prefixed,' an Ac¬ 
count of his Life. By James Wardrop. 
2 vols. 8 vo. £.1h5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. . 

Milburne's Oriental Commerce. By 
Thomas Thornton. Royal 8vo. £.l»16s. 

Williams’s Diary. ISrno, 3s. 6d. 

East-Imlia Register to August 16, 
1825. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


Improvements in Civil Architecture, or 
a new System of Ventilation. By J. L. 
Burridge. 8vo. 2s. 

Allen’s Modern Horsemanship for 
Gentlemen, with plates. 8vo. £luls. 

Allen’s Modern Horsemanship for La¬ 
dies. £.lnls. 

The Trial of Judge v. Berkeley and 
others; tried at Hereford. 8vo. 3s. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all 
that relates to Guns and Shooting. By 
Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 4th edition, 
medium 8vo. 18s. 

’ THEOLOGY. 

The Gospel of St. John, in German, 
with an analytical and interlineary Trans¬ 
lation. By George Hamilton. 4e. 6d. 

Boys’s Key to the Psalms. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Bickcrsteth on the Sacrament, new 
edition. 12mo. 5s. 

Bruce’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Burnside on the Sabbaths 12mo. 5s. 

The Pulpit. Vol. IV. 8vo. 8s. 

Quarterly Theological Review, Vol. 1. 
8vo. 12s. 

Tattam’a Prayers. 18mo. 2s. 

'Jesus Christ fhe True God and Eter¬ 
nal Life, by the concurrent voice and tes¬ 
timony of the Sacred Scriptures. By 
Thomas F- ChurchhiM, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Course of Catechetical Instruction, 
or the Life, Doctrines, Death, and Resur¬ 
rection of oUr Lord Jesus Christ. By the 
Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claver- 
tpn,, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon. , 

Biblical Questions, illustrative of the 
History, Doctrines, and Precepts of the 
Old and New Testament. By the Rev. 
Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claverton. 

novels^ tales, &c. 

O’Halloran; or the Insurgent Chief. 
An Irish historical novel of 1798. 4s. 6d. 

The Contrast, or Scotland in 1745 and 
1825. 12mo. 5s. 

Domestic Anecdotes. Royal 13mo. 5s. 

Endless Entertainment, or Comic, Ter¬ 
rific, and Legendary Tales. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

'• Realities? not a Novel: a Tale from 
real life. 4 vols. £.1h4s. 

Illustrations to Boccacio 11 Decamer- 
one da Ugo Foscolo. By Stothard. Svo. 
£.1.; 4to. £.2.; on India paper, £.3. 

Bayley’s Tales of the Heath. 12mo. 

* 5s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Manual of the Elements of Natural 
History. By J. F. Blumenbnch. Trans¬ 
lated from the German, by R. T. Gore. 
8vo. 11s. 

Flora Conspicua, No. III. containing 
four coloured figures. 3s. 6d. 

A Selection of, the most ornamental 
flowering, hardy, exotic, and indigenous 
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Trees, Shrulis, and Herbaceous Plants for 
embellishing Flower-gardens and Plea¬ 
sure-grounds. By Richard Morris, F.L.S. 

&.C. 

Burrow's Conchology. Crown 8vo. 
Ids'. 

POET IIV. 

. Le Corsaire. Poeme cn trois chants; 
traduit de 1'Anglais de Ford Byron, en 
vers Franqais. 8vo. 5s. fid.. 

Thoughts on an Illustrious Exile; oc¬ 
casioned by the Persecutions of the Pro¬ 
testants in 1815. With other Poems. 
By Hugh Stuart Boyd, Ksq. 8vo. 3s. (id. 

l.ady Byron’s Reply to her Lord's 
Farewell. 6s. 

Martin Luther, a Poem, in three Parts. 
8vo. 6s, 

The Rainbow; or Original Poems, ru¬ 
ral, humorous, and historical. By P. 
Bustien. Is. fid. 

The Spirit of British Song. No. I. 

The Innocents, a sacred drama; 
Ocean; and the Earthquake at Aleppo. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Cowper’a Poems. 3 vols. 16mo. West- 
all’s designs. 16a. 6d. 

Belcher’s Poetical Sketches. 12mo. 5s. 
M‘Donogh’s Gratitude, a jwetical essay. 

12mo. 3s. 

I’Jumptre’s one ‘hundred Fables in 
Verse. 12mo. 5s. 

Gonzalo, and other Poems. 12mo. 4s. 
POLITICS, &C. 

Statistical Illustrations of the British 
Empire. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Review of the Evidence taken before 
the Irish Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

Chapman's Report of the Manchester 
and Dee Ship Canal. Polio. 4s. 

England, Ireland, America, and the 
Roman Catholics. A Series of Letters to 
a Friend, on the State of Ireland, tho 
Roman Catholic Qubstion, and the Merits 
of Constitutional Religious Distinctions; 
By E. A. Kendall, Esq., F.S.A. 8vo. 14s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

* A Voyage towards the South Pole, per¬ 
formed in 1822-24; containing an Ex- 
.amination of the Antarctic Sea to the 
74th degree of Latitude, and a Visit to 
Terra del Fucgo. By James Weddell, 
Ksq. 8vo. 18s. , 

Wanderings in South America, the 
North-West of the United States, and the 
Antilles, from 1821 to 1825. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq*. 4to. £. lull <i fid. 

Campbell’s Juvenile Cabinet of Voy¬ 
ages and Travels. 18mo, 4s. 

Bullock’s Travels in Mexico, new edi¬ 
tion. 2 vols. Foolscap Svo. 16s. 

Chandler’s Travels iij Asia Minor and 
Greece, new edition- 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
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Sketches of Corsica; or a Journal 
written during a Visit to that Island ; 
with an outline of its History ; and spe¬ 
cimens of the Language and Poetry of 
the People. By Robert Benson, M-A-, 
F.R.S. 8vo. I Os. 6d. 

An Account, Historical, Political, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata. Translated from the Spa¬ 
nish. 8vo. 12s. 

A Picturesque and Descriptive Tour in 
the Mountains of the High Pyrenees: 
comprising twenty-four Views of the 
most interesting Scenes, from originul 
Drawings taken on the spot. By J. Har¬ 
dy, Esq. Royal 8vo. £.1«10s. 

CLASSICS. 

Selections from the Latin Poets. Part 
I. Os. Part II. 4s. fid. 

Demosthenis Opera Omnia, Greek et 
Latin, Curante Schaefer. Vol. V. Svo. 
12s. 

T. Livii Patavina Historiarum ah Urbe 
Condita Libri qui supersunt onincs, ex 
recensione Am. Drakenborchii. Accedunt 
Notic Integra: ex editinnibus J. B. L. 
Crevierii, cum Indice rerum locuplctissi- 
mo. 4 yols. 8vo. £.l»16s. 

Rupert’s Notes to Tacitus. 8vo. 12s. 

Sael’s Introduction to Geography. By 
Butler. 2s. fid. 

Stirling’s Juvenal, edited by Dr Nut- 
tali. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Platonis Pha:do a Bekkcro. 8vo. 9s. 

' Just published, the Principal Roots of 
the Latin Language, simplified by a Dis¬ 
play of their Incorporation into the Eng¬ 
lish Tongue, with copious Note:.; form, 
iffg part of Mr Hall’s Intellectual System 
of Education (as explained in a public 
Lecture delivered at Willis’s Rooms on 
Saturday the 8th of May 1824,) where¬ 
by an Adult, previously unacquainted in 
the slightest degree with Latin, was en¬ 
abled-, in the short space of only seven 
days, to acquire so considerable a know¬ 
ledge of the Latin Language, as to trans¬ 
late,' parse, and scan, the whole of the first 
Book of Virgil's Aineid. In one volume, 
royal 8vo., price 8s. fid. boards, or 10s. 
bound. 

EDUCATION. 

Corfbcrsations on English Grammar. 
In a Series of familiar ami entertaining 
Dialogues between a Mother and her 
Daughters. By Mrs Honoria Williams. 
Second edition. 12mo. ^s. fid. 

Dehcque, Dictionnaire Grcc Modcrne, 
ct Framjais, nontenant les diverses accep- 
tions des Mots, leur Etymologic, nneienno 
ou moderne, et tous les Temps irreguliers 
des Verbcs. lfiiho. 12s. 

history. 

The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
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containing a full and faithful delineation 
of every thing done by, or relating to, 
the British Senate during thut most inter¬ 
esting period. 8vo. 16s. 

The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood 
and its Times. By Charles Mills, Esq. 
2 vols. 8 vo. £.lu4s. 

bioghapiiy. 

The Military Exploits, &c. of the Em- 
pecinado. Translated from the Spanish. 
By a General Officer. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of Miss C. E. Carey. 3 vols. 
8vo. £.2 ir 2s. 

Memoirs of the Court of France* from 
1684 to 1720, from the Diary of the 
Marquis de Dangeau. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Gctilis. 
Vols. V and VI. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Life of Paul Jones. Post 8vo. 7a. Gd. 
The Subaltern Officer; a Narrative. 
By Captain G. Wood. 8vo. £.1 1 < Is. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia, daughter of King James I. By 
Miss Benger. 2 vols. postBvo. £.lu4s. 

“ Some Passages" in the Life of Ego- 
met Bon-mot, Esq. 2s. 

Memoirs of Mias Mullinger. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Walton's Angler. 48mo. 6s. boards. 
Walton’s Lives. 12mo., portraits, 18s. 
boards. 

Walton's Lives. Post 8vo., portraits, 
£.2»2s. boards. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jamesori. No. 
XXVI. with engravings. 7s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the use of the Ste¬ 
thoscope ; with its application to the 


Diagnosis in diseases of the Thoracic Vis¬ 
cera ; including the Pathology of their 
various affections. By Willianr Stokes* 
M.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. • 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. l.XXXV. 6s. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Bosslyn Chapel and Castle, with eight 
engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 3s.—proof 
plates, 4s. 6d. 

Poems by Henry Scott. 12mo. 7s. 

An Enquiry into the principal questions 
at issue between the Baptists and Pedo, 
baptists, on the subject and the mode of 
Baptism. By John Munro, Knockando. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. - 

The National School Collection. 12mo. 
Second Edition. 3s. bound. 

The Phrenological Journal and Mis¬ 
cellany. No. VIII. 4s. 

The Edinburgh Review. No.LXXXIV. 
6s. 

The Dumfries Monthly Magazine. No. 
III. Is. Gd. 

Picturesque Delineations of the High¬ 
lands of Scotland; by J. G. Hamilton, 
Draughtsman to the Northern Institution, 
with -descriptions of the several views ; by 
George Anderson, Esq. F.R.S.E, F.S.S.A, 
and General Secretary to the Northern In¬ 
stitution. To be published in four Parts, 
each containing five views, with descrip¬ 
tions. Part I. Inverness-shire. Folio, 
proof, 15s.—Prints, I2s. 

A Letter to J. A. Haldane Esq., in 
consequence of his having recently repub¬ 
lished his Sermon, charging those who 
attended the Edinburgh Musical Festival 
with Profaneness. By a Layman. 

John Baliol, a Drama, by William Ten¬ 
nant, author of Anster Fair. Svo. 6s. 
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EUROPE. 

KllANCF — Paris, Sept. 6. 1825.—It 
has been confidently asserted here, that 
the object of the Duke of Wellington’s 
visit to Paris was to engage M. de Villele 
to gii e some semblance of a constitution 
to Spain. M. de Villeie’s reply was, that 
the present moment was a most inaus-_ 
piciuus one for such an attempt; that a 
portion of Ferdinand’s subjects were 
about revolting against him for not 'icing 
sufficiently despotic; anti should *.he re- 
volt assume any thing like a formidable 
attitude, nothing was more likely than 
that Ferdinand would desert his Ministers, 
and throw himself into the arms of the 
insurgents. In that case, said the Duke 


of Wellington, you will act as you think 
most prudent; but it is our determina-. 
tion, on the first favourable opportunity, 
to give something resembling a constitu¬ 
tion to Portugal. You are well acquaint¬ 
ed, replied M. de Villele, with Portugal, 
which you have saved; os to Spain, I 
have endeavoured to create a strong Mi¬ 
nisterial party there, anti my Minister, 
Zen, is not wantinjf iu talent or finesse; 
hut the portion of African blood that runs 
in the veins of the Spaniards has rendered 
all my efforts nugatory. The King is a 
madman, who is in a continual state of 
alarm. This, and the natural cruelty of 
his disposition, renders an hebdomadal 
execution almost necessary to him. Be- 
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sides, he is an atheist, so that 1 have no 
chance of leading him by means of the 
priests. It iB clear, that with such a 
„ King and such a people, the establishment 
of even the phantom of a constitution is 
impossible. Besides, how can we be cer¬ 
tain that he party of Don Carlos is not 
in secret encouraged by the Russian Ca¬ 
binet—This is the most accredited ver¬ 
sion of a conversation that has been the 
chief topic of political chit-chat during 
the post week. 

A considerable sensation has been ex¬ 
cited in France by a report that thc'treaty 
with the Republic of St. Domingo con¬ 
tains a condition, suggested by the Pope, 
that, after the year 1827, any person, pro¬ 
fessing the Protestant religion shall be 
compelled to pay to the Government a 
large annual tax, or be excluded from the 
ordinary privileges of citizenship. Strange 
as this rumour appears, there is every 
reason to believe that it is founded on fact, 
and it is discussed by all the Tory Pro¬ 
testants, who profess not to have the 
slightest (loubt of its reality. The emi¬ 
grants, who arc to derive advantage from 
the pecuniary part of the treaty, are very 
bitter against M. de Villele, for reserving 
to himself the entire amount of the first 
instalments on the loan, by which he will 
influence the funds, whilst their claims 
are being thereby investigated. 

There is a great demand in Paris for 
steam-engines of every description, and 
great efforts .tie making by the manufac¬ 
turers to compete with the English mar¬ 
ket ; but such is their poverty, that they 
i require as much as three years credit for 
two-thirds of the purchase-money of any 
engine. I have this fact from the emi¬ 
nent firm of Perrier & Co., the steam-en¬ 
gine manufacturers. These gentlemen 
laugh at the idea of the French ever being 
able seriously to affect the manufacturing 
"interests of Great Britain. 

The Pilote states, that “ when ten 
thousand men shall be assembled at the 
Camp at Bayonne, they will march to 
. Madrid.” We find it mentioned, in the 
same paper, that eight freemasons had 
been executed at Grenada, and that at 
Madrid it was confidently expected the 
French troops would re-enter Spain. 

Bordeaux , September 6—General Foy 
arrived in our town yesterday, but it was 
quite unexpectedly. Immediately a crowfl 
of citizens presented themselves at his 
hotel, and in the evening several of the 
■ musical students united to form a sere¬ 
nade under his windows; this was, how¬ 
ever, forbidden to lake place in the open 
air by the police, but was, however, jier- 
formed in one of the rooms of the Hotel 
dc France. This morning, at seven 
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o’clock, the steam-boat, the Marie The¬ 
reto, which the company had offered to 
Conduct the General to Blaye, left this 
place. There were on board fifty of the 
principal persons of the town, accompa¬ 
nied by a band of musicians, and os the 
General stepped on board the boat, liis 
name resounded from all sides with al¬ 
most unbounded acclamations. The Ge¬ 
neral appeared highly pleased with the 
reception lie had met with, and on quit¬ 
ting the place, said “ I aid not astonished 
at meeting heie good Frenchmen, whom 
1 lovd, and to whom I will give, in every 
circumstance, the utmost proofs of my 
devotedness.” 

The Will of Pauline Buonaparte, 
Princess of Borghr.sc .—The Will is dated 
at the Villa 5lro//i, near Florence, Dili 
June 1325. Wc translate a few of its be¬ 
quests. 

The whole of her property of every 
kind is to he equally shared among her 
appointed heirs and residuary legatees : 
The Comte de St. I.eu (Louis Bunnapaitc), 
the Prince de Montfort (Jerome Buona¬ 
parte), and the Countess I.issona (Caro¬ 
line Buonaparte), subject, hotyever, to 
the discharge of the following legacies :— 

To her nephew and niece—Napoleon, 
son of hc¥ brother Louis Buonaparte, and 
Charlotte, daughter of Joseph Buonaparte, 
and to their heirs, the Villa Paulina in 
Rome. This property is not to he alien¬ 
ated, under penalty of being added to the 
endowments of the Great Hospital of SL" 
Spirito, in that city. 

To her nephew Napoleon, son of her 
“ brother the Em pci or,” the villa and 
possessions of St. Martino, on the island 
of Elba; the lavudo of porcelain used at 
the coronation, “ as it will remind him 
of one of the most glorious epochs in the 
life of his late father also the box for 
perfumes, and the little bijoux of gold de¬ 
vised to her by the Euqieror the whole 
as tokens of her tender affection for him. 

To the Duke of Hamilton, Marquis of 
Douglas, her ncccssaire (portable toilette) 
of gilt silver, os a token of remembrance 
of his friendship towards her. 

To Jerome’s son, horn in America, by 
SfisB Patterson, “ whose marriage was 
annulled,” 20.000 francs. 

To her brother the Cmnpte de Survil- 
liers (Joseph B.), two vases of fine porce¬ 
lain. 

To her sistcr-in-Iaw, the Ciuntess de 
St. I.cii, her turessaire , made of steel. 

To Sophia, her fille dc chambre.P’ who 
has served her with so much fidelity," 
1000 dollars, and her gold repeater. To 
another female servant, 200 dollars. 

To the Hospitals at Home, 600 dollars, 
for the celebration of masses ; and to 
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Father del I’ozzo, AO dollars for the like 
purposes. 

To the Duke of Devonshire, her small 
medal case (mcdaUler) of cast iron, left 
to her by the Emperor in his will.. 

To the poor and sacristy of St. Mary 
the Greater, of Rome, ZOO dollars. 

To the Duchess of Hamilton, two fine 
vases of porcelain sevres, from her bed¬ 
chamber in the Villa Paolina. 

To Loul Gower, lic-r tea-service of 
sevres porcelain, exhibiting portraits of 
celebrated females. 

To I.oid Holland, the books in her li- 
biaiy at Rome, 

To the daughter of th^ Duchess of Ha¬ 
milton, a small pearl ring. 

To her sister the Countess of Lissona. 
her two warming-pans and two bidets of 
ret mc.il. 

Spain. —Amidst the ignorance, bigot¬ 
ry, and moral prostration exemplified in 
Spam, we Icel cheered and consoled by 
the display'of any thing like the spirit of 
a martyr. The day, we trust, is coining, 
though it may not be neur, when the 
Spanish people will honour the name of 
Paul Iglesias, as much as they will de¬ 
spise the croud of tiumpery saints who 
now disgrace tluir kalcndar,- and when 
“ hearts that slumber 111 uncreated dust” 
will shed tears of exultation over the story 
of his heroic death. The French papers 
say— 

“ The death of Paul Iglesias has pro- 
(lured among the people of Madrid op¬ 
posite sensations. When they saw ar- 
nvd, diawii on a hurdle, u man whom 
they had known as one of the roost flou¬ 
rishing citizens of the capital, a general 
sentiment of pity was manifested. But 
Iglesias mounted the scaffold, and having 
already the coid lound his neck, asked to 
s|)enk. ‘ Spuniaids, my brothers," sukl 
he, “ I have been devoted to liberty ; 
I die like a Christian; I have received 
the aids of religion; pray for roe. I die, 
for my eonntiy , for yqn all} learn from 
me to die with courage .” Here the exe¬ 
cutioner tin ew himself off with ,him,, and 
Iglesias already suspended, cried With a 
loud voice, “ Liberty or death.*' At this 
unexpected incident cries of“ Long live 
.the King”. bursts from all parts. In 
the midst of these,shouts an exclamation 
of an opposite (hatacicr teas heard. It 
was,With difficulty that the individual 
from whom it proceeded was saved from 
the hatids of the people—The Royalist 
brigand and bigot Bessieres die^J in a very 
different stylo. He repented of his crime, 
says the Madrid Gazette, and prayed that 
the example of liis punishment might de. 
ter others from a similar attempt. 

The Empcchmdo —We extract from 
vox., xv 11 . 


the Madrid Gazette a decree of Ferdinand 
of Spain against some unhappy Freema¬ 
sons, who are to be execute^ within*three 
days, for having been caught in their “ rj- 
diculous dresses." Ferdinand is execu¬ 
ting on the one side the Freemasons, who 
arc considered synonymous with the con¬ 
stitutionalists. and on the other hand .the 
Curlists, who hre synonymous with the 
lovers of unmiked despotism. The ^toile 
says, without any remark, that the Em- 
pecinado has been executed at Rosa, in 
Castile. This (jhieftain has ended a life 
in which be seems to have steadily pur¬ 
sued-the interests of bis country, and in 
w'ftich he has had no act of baseness to 
reproach "himself. He was the first who. 
organized, or gave effect to the guerilla 
system in the war of independence. After 
Ferdinand bad been seated on the thrdne, 
instead of endeavouring to advance him¬ 
self by sacrificing in peace the honour he 
had obtained in the w'ar, the Kmpecinado 
addressed a‘remonstrance to liis Sovereign 
on the despotic system which he adopted, 
and w hich filled Spain w ith the confusion 
that continues to the present day. He 
was banished from the Court, and lived 
in retirement till the Cortes called him to 
active service. He was one of the last 
who was subdued by the invaders and 
their allies, and he has since been kept in 
prison ; an*d that he has now been exe¬ 
cuted is a presumptive proof that his 
spirit had not been brought down to arty 
act of servility. Such a man was fltfed 
to do honour to the best of nations, but 
vefy unfit for Spain in her present con¬ 
dition. 

The French papers mention the execu¬ 
tion of Don Juan Martin (better known 
1 by the name of the Empccinado), after 
two years imprisonment. We should be 
glad to find the account groundless; but 
the state of Spain, and the character of 
her rulers, aflbrd strong presumptions in 
favour of its truth. This gallant man 
was the most famous of all those guerilla 
leaders who‘struggled for seven years in 
the cause of the ungratcfril tyrant, who 
seems to have resolved that no one who 
ever served him with fidelity shall escape 
destruction. Martin bore a high charac¬ 
ter for probity and honour, as well as 
courage; and the manly remonstrance he 
presented, to Ferdinand in 1815, when 
Iprror shut the mouths of others, does 
%im more credit than all his splendid 
achievements. In the beginning' A 1816, 
when the prisons vferc crowded with lhe 
noblest patriots of Spain, and every day 
gave some new victim to exile pr the ttrijkf- 
fold, Martin came to the capital and put 
a paper into the mo|tairch*s hands/ de. 
scribing, in the frank and simple lan- 
3 Q 
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Ullage of a soldier, the evils ami tlie dan. 
ger- of the course then followed. lie told 
Ferdinand, that he had disappointed his 
true triends, and placed his confidence in 
unworthy men; that the unwise meg. 
sures of ins mirfisteis had lost America, 
ruined the finances, crowded the dun- 
geons, and rendered it necessary to con¬ 
vert even the churches into prisons ; that 
calutpny and espionage were the path to 
preferment; that arbitrary forms and re¬ 
lentless persecution rendered justice nu¬ 
gatory ; that order and prosperity, was 
only to he expected from conciliation and 
forglvenness; and, finally, he advised 
him to convoke the Cortes, according to 
his solemn promise, as the tiyu step to 
restore confidence and credit. “ Those 
u ho knew by sad experience,” says Cap¬ 
tain Balquiere, “ the vindictive charac¬ 
ter of the men through whose hands this 
energetic appeal would necessarily have 
to pass, trembled for the fate of the wri¬ 
ter, whom they already pictured to them¬ 
selves loaded with chains, and counting 
the days of an interminable imprisonment. 
Relying, however, on the justice of his 
cause, and exact truth of all his state¬ 
ments, the intrepid chief was undaunt¬ 
ed ; nor could the threats of his enemies, 
or entreaties of his friends, induce him to 
leave Madrid, before it was ascertained 
that his letter had been seen by the mi¬ 
nisters as well as the king. Having per. 
formed this last sacred act of loyalty and 
patriotism, 151 Empeeinado retired to 
Leon, his native ptovinee, where he con- 
tiiiued silently to deplore the fate of Sjfeio, 
until a pretext was found for bis exile in 
the ensuing year. This courageous ac¬ 
tion of a man, unsupported by the influ¬ 
ence of family connections, wealth, or 
titles, is still a subject of deserved ap¬ 
plause amongst his. countrymen; while 
the power of virtue and conscious inte¬ 
grity over a corrujtt ministry is finely il¬ 
lustrated in the forbearance of the court.” 
Though not professedly a liberal, Martin 
did not hesitate a moment, when the 
French entered Spain' in 1823, to take 
arms against the invaders. With small 
body of partisans, he maintained his 
ground in the mountains of Leon, after 
resistance had ceased every, where else, 
till he was overpowered and carried to 
prison,—from which he has at last been 
taken, to add another to the list of illiis- ■ 
trious victims who have been sneri field 
to the ferocity of bigpta, and the fears of 
the most perfidious ami base tyiant in 
modern history. 

Portugal,— It is mentioned with 
much confidence, that the King of Portu¬ 
gal has sent a requisition to the King of 
France, for his assistance against the in¬ 


surgent spirit of his subjects, and that 
Great Britain has even given its assent to 
the march of a French force across Spain 
into Portugal. The latter part of this 
story is evidently unfounded, since, aftcr 
what passed in Parliament last year, it is 
utterly impossible that the present-Minis¬ 
try of this, country could ever acquiesce in 
such a proceeding. 

Hoi. land —Steam Navigation.—Rot¬ 
terdam , Sept. 11.—-His Britannic Majes¬ 
ty’s steam-vessel Comet has come round 
here from Antwerp, where she has been 
in attendance on the Royal Sovereign, and 
landed here Sir Henry Blackwood and Sir 
W. Hostc. The gallant Admiral proceed¬ 
ed on a tour through this part of the 
country, and visited here the tombs of 
the celebrated Dutch Admirals buried in 
this city. Steam-navigation is making- 
great strides in this country. The Rhine 
boats have altered their time of departure 
to suit the arrival of the London steam¬ 
ers ; and travellers from your city can now 
proceed in one continued line, by steam, 
up to Cologne. The London steamers 
will now also be in communication with 
the Hamburgh steamers from Amster¬ 
dam, which are capitally fitted up, and 
proceed from the latter city to Hamburgh 
by inland navigation, and along the coast 
inside the islands,—avoiding thus the 
long open-sea passage direct from Lon¬ 
don. 

New College at Brussels—The Philo¬ 
sophical College at Brussels is expected 
to open on the third Monday in October. 
It appears that the Government spare nei¬ 
ther care nor expense, that every thing in 
this establishment may tie answerable to 
its important destination. It will be en¬ 
tirely lighted with gas. An immense hall, 
pr lecture-room, in the shape of an am¬ 
phitheatre, and capable of containing 
1200 persons, is nearly finished. Kach 
pupil wilt have his room in the College, 
which he will find completely furnished 
at the expense of Government. * All the 
courses of lectures are gratuitous: the 
expanse of board is only 200 fiorins ; and 
stipends will be granted to pupils w lio are 
not able to pay so moderate a sum. 

Russia— St. Petersburgh , Aug. 20_ 

On the 16th, at fire o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, the race between English and Cos- 
sack horses, of which notice has long 
since been given, took place. There were 
two extremely beautiful English stallions 
lielonging to un English Society here, and 
two Cossack horses belonging to General 
Orlow Dcnisson; the distance ran was, 
seventy.four versts. . The second English 
horse gained the prfiqa of 25,000 rubles. 

Italy— A private letter from Rome, 
dated.the 22(1 ult. announces, as a great 
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triumph for the Government, that a band 
of robbers, consisting of twenty-eight 
banditti, who infested the road to Naples 
and the adjacent country, bad ' conde¬ 
scended to capitulate with thd military 
authorities of the police. The Pope had 
had a fresh attack of indisposition,- which, 
however, was not considered serious. He 
complains of weakness in his legs. Ano¬ 
ther letter says, that, on account of the 
long-continued drought, the river Tiber 
has been almost converted into a fine 
meadow ! All the neighbouring lukes had: 
sensibly fallen; that of Braciono, which 
supplies the Pauline fountain, which' 
brought a river to the city, now gives 
only a thread of water; but happily there 
is an abundant supply from other sources. 

The trials of the Carbonari, in the pro¬ 
vince of Uavenna, are concluded. The 
facts and the grounds of the judgments 
passed are printed, and form a large vo¬ 
lume. The accused are 400 in number; 
some are condemned to death, others to 
the galleys, the majority to temporary 
imprisonment. 

Austria.—T he Emperor of Austria 
is- holding a session of the Hungarian diet 
at Presbutgh. On the 16th utt. he de¬ 
livered a speech in Latin to the assem¬ 
bled magnates, who were about 800 in 
number. The Empress and several other 
members of the Imperial Family were 
present. The kind and paternal nature 
of the Emperor’s speech was received 
v\ ith both tears and acclamations. It is 
also stated that he has Bent positive or¬ 
ders to the Commander of his squadron in 
the Greek seas, that they are not' to af¬ 
ford protection tq, any Austrian' vessel 
which may be taken by the Greeks whilst 
conveying troops, ammunition, provi¬ 
sions, and stores, for the Use of the 
Turks, or otherwise infringing the neu¬ 
trality which the Emperor has resolved to 
maintain. All vessels captured uhder 
such circumstances are, to be abandoned 
to their fate. , > ' 

C reece. —The news from Greece con¬ 
tinues to be favourable, but nevertheless 
the opinion that Lord Cochrane will dirt 
proceed thither s«ems to ^ gaining 
ground. It is now asserted that his 
Lordship is by do means satisfied with 
the pecuniary part *of the arrangement 
proposed by the Greek agents* in con¬ 
junction with certain gentlemen who for. 
merly belonged to the Greek committed. 
If we believe the current representations* 
his Lordship by no means objects to this 
amount Of remuneration offered, blit 
doubts the security proposed,* and doubts 
likevViag the authority of one of the con. 
trading parties to dispose of the funds of 
the loan in this manner. We give the 


above merely as the tumour of the dayj 
without at all vouching for its authenti¬ 
city, a* a great deal of artificial mystery 
is observed by those who in fact have no¬ 
thing of importiince to conceal. 

It appears qUite certain, from a Variety 
of concurring accounts, that the Turks 
have met with a signal defeat off Misso- 
longht. The' French papers inform us 
that the Greek Government at Nauplia 
had offbred to put the country under the 
protection of Britain, and from fire cir¬ 
cumstantial. and authoritative manner iir 
which the statement is given, we believe 
it to be correct. From the cautious sys¬ 
tem acted Upon by' our Ministers, it is 
quite plain, that they would not accept 
a charge of so embarrassing a descrip¬ 
tion. With regard to the Greeks, it is 
well known, that judging from what they 
have seen in the Ionian Islands, they 
have no favourable opinion pf Our pro¬ 
tection. The offfer, therefore, BhoWs de¬ 
cidedly that they are' reduced to great 
extremities. 

Letters from Corfu state, that some 
dispatches had been seized upoji a mes¬ 
senger from Ibrahim Pacha, by which it 
is discovered that several Austrians of 
rank have been deeply intriguing with 
the Turkish Government for the destruc¬ 
tion of Greece. 

The Journal dc Bnurelles mentions 
that a Greek Committee has been insti¬ 
tuted at Geneva, on a similar fooling to 
those of England;, and France. Capo 
d'Istria is a imember. One individual in 
Geneva has made a donation of 5000 
francs to the Committee. 

■ Nwremburg, Sept. 22. 

, While the.Turkish Government at pre¬ 
sent places all its confidence in the Aus¬ 
trian Internuncio* and endeavours to meet 
all its wishes, it shows a distrust of the 
French. Ambassador, because lid has not 
given satisfactory Answers respecting the 
great nutiiber of French officers in 'titff 
service of the Greeks, and the assistance 
Bent'to the lattCr. But" Cite Porte shews 
itself much mote incensed against the 
English'-Charge d’Affhirs, Wr Turned 
Who fe at present in a' very disagreeable 
situation. He was lately invited to a 
conference with the Reisr Eff&ndi, who 
has the reputation' of being Vi moderate 
ttftd pretty Obliging man ; blit this time 
he' represented to htr Turner, by Ins 
J&ragomfcn, fn harsh‘terms',' the hostile 
conduct of England; with which he bit¬ 
terly reproached him/ It is said that he 
Informed the English Minister of the. per¬ 
sonal discontent of the Sultan with hiv 
conduct, 'find with his HaVihg t&nstanl ly 
answered that the EbgHsft GbveWunent 
could not hinderpHvito Individuals from 
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going to Greece, from entering into the 
icrvice, or from sending assistance' to 
the Greeks, but that for- itself and its 
agents it observed the strictest imparti¬ 
ality. The Reis EfFendi, it is said, de¬ 
clared to Mr Turner, that all these as¬ 
sertions were incorrect; that the Sultan 
had proofs that the Governor Of the 
Ionian Isles, the English Admiral in the 
Mediterranean, aod Commodore ’Hamil¬ 
ton, commanding the English squadron 
in the Archipelago, favoured the insur¬ 
gents in every .possible manner, to the 
great prejudices of the Turks; that such 
conduct was a violation of all the prin¬ 
ciples of neutrality, and rendered the 
Cabinet of London an accomplice in the 
insurrection of the Greeks; that if these 
grievances were not redressed, the Porte 
would lie obliged to use reprisals against 
England. Mr Turner, it is said, answered 
the Reis Effendi, chiefly on the latter 
point, with great energy, and declared 
to him that the Porte has been more than 
once indebted for the preservation of its 
existence to the Crown of England, and 
that the latter was not to be intimidated 
by threats. It is affirmed that a note was 
afterwards drawn up, in a style of mo¬ 
deration, and presented to Mr Turner, 
in which, however, the Porte insists on 
the recall of the Governor of the Ionian 
Islands, of Admiral Neale, and Com¬ 
modore Hamilton. 

In the French papers we find another 
subject of political speculation, which, 
for a time, may withdraw the attention 
of the Parisians from the toasts and trade 
of the Black Republic. It is stated that 
the Government of Greece has invoked 
the protection of England, and that ne¬ 
gotiations have been .commenced for 
placing the Morea and the Greek islands 
under an English Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner, after the mafiner of the Ionian 
Republic. It is very clear that England 
cannot, from the situation in which she 
is placed, take, advantage of this offer, 
allowing it to have been made. The 
principles of neutrality, declared alike by 
England, and by all Europe, .render it 
doubly imperative on her to abstain from 
meddling between the Turks and the 
Greeks. _ 

ASIA. 

East 1 ymxr.—.Papers from Calcutta, 
to the 23d April, by the way of Liverpool, 
bring unfavourable accounts of the state 
of the war in India. In consequence of 
the repulse experienced by Colonel Cot¬ 
ton at Donabew, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who was advancing towards the capital, 
had found it necessary to make a retreat 
of forty miles. The management of the 


' war seems to be a series of blunders on 
the pint of our officers; Donabew had 
been supposed to be so weak that Colonel 
Cpttorrblight have reduced it with a few 
hundred men; and it turns out to be 
so strong, that Sir Archibald must bring 
back his whole army forty miles to be¬ 
siege it. The Bundoolah, or Borman 
Ernperor’s visier, has, it is said, shut 
himself up in it with 30,000 men, and 
Sir Archibald Campbell hope’s—as he lias 
been hoping all along—that the capture 
or annihilation of this force will end the 
war. He reached Donabew on the 25th 
of March, and the following paragraph 
from the Bombay Chronicle shews that 
the preparations for the siege are not on 
a trifling scale;—“ He encamped on a 
plain near the place, and was joined by 
General Cotton’s party, who came round 
with their boats under a heavy fire from 
the stockade. Batteries, both for cannon 
and mortar, are erecting around the 
place, and Bundoolah is so strongly in¬ 
vested, that his escape is considcied next 
to impossible. The Burmese had made 
two desperate sorties with their war ele¬ 
phants, but were gallantly driven back.” 
Another letter of the 4th of April says, 
“ One hundred pieces of artillery were 
ready to open on the right of the 3d in¬ 
stant, and a heavy cannonade was heaid 
at Rangoon in that direction. Ships were 
expected to leave Rangoon for this place 
(Madras) in a very few- days.” Official 
accounts of the capture of Arrican, by 
General Morrison, have been received. 
The city was taken after a series of at¬ 
tacks, which began on the 26th March, 
■and terminated on the lst of April. The 
approach to the place was through a 
rugged and mountainous country, every 
pass of which the enemy had strengthen¬ 
ed by ftieir peculiar species of fortifica¬ 
tion. They display, however, less cou¬ 
rage in defending their works than skill 
in their construction. Their resistance 
was but feeble, except on the 27th, when 
a British column attempting to scale a 
steqi hill was driven back, by means of 
stones rolled down upon them from the 
summit The British loss amounts to 
2h& killed and wounded. The slaugh¬ 
ter of the enemy seems not to have been 
great $ but the whole of his force in this 
quarter, estimated at 6090 men, is sup. 
posed to be dispersed. » 

Africa. —We have received accounts 
of a recent discovery in Central Africa, 
which will soon bo laid before the public 
in greater detail j but of which the fol¬ 
lowing outline is sufficiently curious:— 
Major Clapperton and Captain Dpnliam, 
in the course of- their late expedition in 
that quarter of the 'World, arrived in the 
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territory, and subsequently resided for 
some weeks, in the capital of a nation, 
whose manners and history seem likely 
to occupy, to no trivial extent, the atten¬ 
tion of the public of this country—wc 
might safely say of the whole civilized 
world. They found a nation jet black in 
colour, but not in our Sense of the term 
negroes, having long hair and line high 
features. Tins people was found to be 
in a state of very high civilizations find 
above all, the British travellers witnessed 
*i review of 7000 cavalry, divided into 
regular regiments, and all clothed in com-' 
plete armour. Six thousand wore the 
perfect hauberk mail of the early Norman 
Knights, most strange hy far of all, one 
thousand appeared in perfect Roman ar¬ 
mour. The conjectures to which this 
h is given rise are various. We confess, 
for ourselves, that, looking to the polish¬ 
ed and voluptuous manners ascribed to 
these people, the elegance of their houses, 
&c &c.; in a word, the total difFerencc 
between them and any other race as yet 
discovered in the interior of “ Africa, the 
mother of monsters,” our own opinion is 
strongly that here we have a fragment of 
the old Numidian population; a speci¬ 
men of the tribes who, after long-con¬ 
tending and long co-operating with Im¬ 
perial Home, were at last fain to seek 
safety in the central desert, upon the dis¬ 
solution of the empire. In these squa¬ 
drons Messrs Clapperton and Denham 
probably beheld the liveliest image that 
ever has been witnessed by modern eyes, 
of the legions of Jugurtha—may we not 
say of llanuibal ? - The armour, we un¬ 
do stand, is fabricated in the most perfect 
style of the art; and the Roman suits 
might be mistaken for so many Hercu- 
lancan or Pompeian discoveries, if it were 
possible for us to imagine the existence 
ot genuine antiques possessing alt the 
glo.isy finish of yesterday's workmanship. 
Oae of these travellers has already set off' 
on his return to this sable court. ' 
Cm: or Good Hope.— The papers 
lately received confirm the intelligence 
formerly laid before the public respecting 
the arbitraly proceeding of changing the 
currency, and the convulsions occasioned 
. by the great alteration in the value of 
every article. The public. meetings of 
i lie inluthiunts, as might be "anticipated, 
were stormy in the oxtreme, and the 
language used was, in some instances, 
■very strong. We,are* glad, however, to 
perceive, by the latest dates, that this 
feeling had greatly subsided, and that the 
laments ol their memorials and petitions 
arc moderate, considering the severe 
changes which have been so abruptly 
brought forward in that unfortunate set¬ 


tlement. In all their, public papers their 
conviction is stated clearly, that such it 
pleasure imposed ,on the colony could 
only he brought about by the most gross 
misrepresentations. i 

AMERICA. 

- Brazil—A ccording to the last ad¬ 
vices from Buenos Ayres, the Government 
of Lot Plata was taking vigorous measures 
to oppose the Emperor Pedro. On the 
4th July the Chamber of Representatives 
addressed a message to the Executive, 
calling for information respecting the 
origin and state of the war in the Banda 
Oriental, and professing their resolution 
to make every effort, and to require from 
the people every sacrifice to maintain the 
national honour. On the 3th the war 
department issued a decree offering a 
bounty for recruits to the army, and about 
the same time a new Minister of War was 
appointed. In the meantime a correspon¬ 
dence was carried on between Lobo, the 
Brazilian Admiral, who was blockading 
the port with a squadron, and Garcia, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Bra¬ 
zilian Admiral accuses the Government 
of Buenos Ayres of favouring the insur¬ 
rection in the Bunda Ofiental, and de¬ 
mands an explanation. Garcia replies, 
that the Admiral does not seem to be in¬ 
vested with the necessary powers to con¬ 
duct such a discussion, but he denies that 
the republic had acted in* the manner 
^supposed, and states that it had been the 
intention of the Government to send a spe¬ 
cial mission to Rio Janeiro to adjust its 
relations with Brazil. In this state affairs 

S mained at the date of the last accounts, 
July. In the meantime the insurrection 
seems to proceed prosperously. A body 
of 300 Brazilian troops are said to have 
been destroyed by the insurgents at the 
Rio Negro, abont 100 miles from Monte 
-Video. In Upper Peru the Colombian 
General, Sucre, had .warned the Brazilian 
• commander, that if he did not immedi¬ 
ately retire from the province of. Chiqui- 
tas, he would, drive him back by force, 
and retaliate upon the Brazilian province 
the cruelties the other had threatened 
on Peru. But Pedro has taken another 
step which is likely to have no small in¬ 
fluence on his future fortunes. While 
mtiking outwardly a blustering opposi¬ 
tion, to the authority of Portugal, he has 
.bartered away* the independence of Brozit 
by a secret compromise with his father. 
The old man is to be‘King of Portugal 
and Emperor of Brazil ; Pedro is to en¬ 
joy the anomalous title Of- ‘Fmperor Ur¬ 
gent during his father’s life, mid to suc¬ 
ceed to both crowns all) is demise. Biuni 
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is to have a separate legislature, of such 
quality, of course, as it may please Pedro 
and John to giant it; and an attempt is' 
to be made m persuade the country to 
pay two millions sterling for the prfvilege 
of being thus humbugged, and aguin de* 
graded to the rank of a beggarly dqpen-> 
dency of a beggarly country two thousand 
miles off! The Timas states—wliat is » 
scarcely credible—thatt he British Mi¬ 
nister, Sir Charles Stuart, has been the 
prime agent in this fraudulant transaction. 

Pkku.—O n the 25th of April, the 
Peruvian Minister of Finance submitted 
to the Supreme Council the project of a 
sinking fund for redeeming the public- 
debt. It div.des the debt into internal 
and foreign, and sets apart for the extinc¬ 
tion of the latter—1st, certain duties of 
customs—2d, the produce of the state 
mines, either by sale or lease—3d, tlpt 
produce of the sale or lease of the state* 
lands (after the internal debt is provided 
for)—kh, the whole produce of stamps, 
and part of what is received from tithes 
and ecclesiastical benefices—5th, the pro¬ 
fits of the manufacture of gunpowder and 
other articles. The good faith evinced 
in this proceeding reflects credit on the 
Peruvian Government. 

Havti— Ah insurrection against the 
Government of Hayti broke out on the 
23th of July, at Cape Haytien, but it ivas 
quickly suppressed. It appears to have 
been a plot formed by Christophe’s black 
generals, to miutsacre the Mulatto chiefs, 
and form a government of their own. 
The privates whom they had engaged 
betrayed their intentions, and the loaders 
were arrested and imprisoned. The en¬ 
voys of Hayti have arrived in France, and 
haife been received with honour. Tbi^ 
have brought with them the price which 
they are to pay fyr the acknowledgment 
of their independence, partly in specie, 
and partly in bills on different cities of 
Furqpe. 

West Ivmva.—Religious Instruction 
of Negro Skive*.—At a public meeting 
in Barhadoes on the 2d of August—tho 
Lord Bishop in the chair—a Society was 
established for thb conversion and reli¬ 
gious instruction of the negro slaves. Each 


member is to pay one guinea annually ; 
and the.money is to be e\pcndcd in sala¬ 
ries to a number of caterhivts, who are to 
be licensed by the Bishop after previou. 
examination, and subscription of the 
Church of'England articles, and are to 
act under the direction of the minister of 
parishes where they arc stationed. The 
instruction is to he confined to the Scrip¬ 
tures, the Liturgy, and huch other reli¬ 
gious works as are included in the cata¬ 
logue of the Society for promoting Chns- 
tian knowledge; and the wishes of the 
innfler are to be consulted as to the tune 
and frequency of instruction. Dr May- 
cock, a planter, in supporting the mo. • 
tion, stated, that two.thirds of all the 
estates in the islands were under mort¬ 
gage. The catechist, before befog en¬ 
gaged, is required to make the following 
declaration:—“That he will not preach, 
or interpret, or administer the sacraments 
and other public rites of the church ; but 
only read on the plantations, or other 
places committed to his care, that which 
the minister of the parish shall direct; 
there, during his absence, arid with lus 
Consent, to bury, if required, the dead; 
to return thanks to God fur women after 
child-birth; and instruct the young and 
ignorant in the principles of the Christian 
religion; that he will visit the planta¬ 
tions, or other places, at such times only 
as shall have been agreed upon- between 
the Rector and the respective proprietors; 
that he will use sobriety in his apparel, 
and especially during times of religious 
instruction ; that he will, as fur as in him 
lieth, with God’s help, move men to quiet 
and concord, and not give them cause 
of ofibnee; and that he will be diligent 
in the reading the holy scriptures, with 
prayers and good advisement, to the in¬ 
crease of his knowledge.” For the means 
of support of these teachers and catechist s, 
the Bishop stated, that he looked, first to 
the monies placed at his disposal by his 
Majesty's Government; secondly, to the 
Society for the Conversion of Negroes 
and, thirdly, to the proprietor., individu¬ 
ally J' and collectively, through the for. 
tnation of a branch association of that So¬ 
ciety, 
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SEI>TEMBEH, 


7— Combination .— It is with much 
regret that we are again obliged to 
notice the lawless operations of certain 
persons supposed Uy be combined' cot* 
ton-spinners. The threuts made, that 
all the new workmen would be rooted 
out during the ensuing winter, ere 
attempted to lie put into execution 
with all the former malignity. Bell, 
who so fearlessly appeared against Kean, 
has, by repeated acts- of intimidation, 
been forced to quit his employment, 
and hai been wandering about idle for 
some time. There hare of late beta 
several cases of assault upon the work¬ 
men termed “ nobs” in Messrs Dun¬ 
lop’s mill. Since the mill commenced 
lighting last week, a crowd of several 
hundreds have every night lain in wait 
for the new hands, at thtt entrance to 
the work, and ap soon as they ap|)ear, 
(for safety they prudently come out in 
a body,) a general huzza is got up, and 
t he cry is raised “There’s the . nobs 
coming—chip the ——Brick-bats, 
stones, and mud, are then hurled at 
them from all sides, and, from the dark¬ 
ness, their assailants are not easily iden¬ 
tified. When they roach Clyde-istreet, 
matters get worse. Numbers, who are 
lurking in the closes, join in the moles¬ 
tation, and they are insulted with the 
most opprobrious epithets, and .pelted 
up the street. On Wednesday and 
Thursday nights, affairs assumed ' a 
more serious aspect. The workers on’ 
their way were so pressed, that they 
were divided from each other, and then 
they were stoned, and forced to take 
shelter in the first openings. Some 
who found refuge in the Police Office 
had been very ill used, and made grie¬ 
vous complaints that they were not pro¬ 
tected in following their lawful employ¬ 
ment. A married woman, who works 
in the mill, was dreadfully agitated, 
from the brutal usage she had received.' 
She was repeatedly knocked down, and 
her clothes were covered with mud. 
She was unable to go to work next 
morning. William Graham, son of the 
wounded man, was particularly hooted 
and maltreated. Another Spinner is 
cut on the face with a stone; and they 
hare all received injuries pn.tha body. 
Some of Lite crowd were observed to 
take stones out, of their pockets, and 
throw thorn. For some time past every 
method has been tried to irritate the 
new hands, to make them yommit 


. breaches,of the peace, and thus bring 
them under public odium; hut this 
having failed, assault has been resorted 
ito. Two persons, who have been ac¬ 
tively concerned in these acts of inti¬ 
midation, ire to' be tried this day in 
the Calton Police Court. It appears 
absolutely necessary to appoint a guard 
to protect the workers man the mill 
tUl they reach their homes. 

%,—Glatgov !.—Such is the demand 
for. machinery in this country, that 
there has been, during the last two 
years,'as many works and os much ma¬ 
chinery put Up in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, to make and to manufac¬ 
ture machinery for the works alluded 
to, as had been established for hearlv 
thirty years preceding.' 

9— Mechanics* Institution of Dunbar. 
-—A public meeting wls held at Dun¬ 
bar, for the purpose of establishing a 
Mechanics* Institution, which was 
chiefly attended by mechanics, and 
some respectable public-spirited indi¬ 
viduals. Mr Robert Watson, West- 
barns, stated to the meeting the gene¬ 
ral objects of Mechanics’ Institutions, 
and read the opinions of Mr Brougham 
and others, that such institutions should 
be formed, and conducted chiefly by the 
mechanics themselves, under the pa¬ 
tronage' and superintendence of such 
public-spirited Individuals as take an 
interest in the success of those institu¬ 
tions.' He alluded to several gratify¬ 
ing instances, of the beneficial conse- 
uences which had resulted from the 
iftlision of knowledge amongst me¬ 
chanics, and concluded by moving a 
series of resolutions, which were una¬ 
nimously adopted; and a committee 
' was named for framing a code of regu¬ 
lations for the future government of 
the Institution. A number of me*, 
ebonies immediately became’ subscrib¬ 
ers;' and, frora the spirit which ani¬ 
mated the meeting, there seems every 
.prospect of a library being immediately 
formed, and other measures adopted 
for farthering the improvement and 
education of tne mechanics in the town 
and neighbourhood of Dunbar. 

improvement* to Orkney —-We have 
great pleasure in submitting to our < 
readers the following extract of a letter 
received from Orkney; and we hail 
withdelight the intelligence it contains 
touching the progress of various manu¬ 
factures in that remote country. , 
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'• Kirkwall, 9th Sept .—This part of sion of the records, &e. On the day ot 
the country begins to flourish ; the in- election, 22 voters came to the scratch, 
dustry and success of the people in the —11 for the Lord Advocate, or An* 
liming Fishery have,.given them an struther party, and II for the opposite 
extraordinary impulse, and they have ’ party. r J he latter, however, would not 
this year had visitors from the const of admit the Lord Advocate’s vote, on the 
France purchasing their fish. Our ab- ground that, though elected as a conn- 
surd fishing-laws would require some seller on the 15th September 1823, he 
revisal; or rather, the whole machinery# had not qUalified'on that day, though 
of the fishing-board and iUhing-Iaws, he had subsequently acted as a counsel- 
bounties and penalties, &c. .ought to be lor with the party whose proceedings 
done away with, and fish-curing left as had been reduced, and declared null and 
free and unshackled as cheese-making, void bv the Court of Session ; and that 


The hive nwnu jacture is as vet in its in¬ 
fancy ; but there is one branch of in¬ 
dustry here which has been introduced 
within these two years, and is now car¬ 
ried on to great extent, and in most ex¬ 
traordinary perfection; it is the Leg¬ 
horn hat.mnking. In colour, plait, inode 
of joining the straw into one piece or 
mat, and in general beauty, there is 
nothing imported from Leghorn at all 
equal to what is manufactured here. 
The process is exactly that described 
by Cdhbctt, from whose pamphlet our 
regular stlaw-manufacturers took the 
hint of attempting Leghorn plait, as 
their old straw-bonnet trade had be¬ 
come very dull, in consequence of Leg¬ 
horn being worn. A great many acres 
of land have been sown this \ ear with 
rve; and before ripening its head, itr 
is found to scald to a finer colour than 
any other straw for this manufacture.” 

10—The new bridge over the A- 
von, in the neighbourhood of Hamilton, 
on the Carlisle line of road,.is now ‘com¬ 
pleted. It is a substantial pnd elegant 
piece of architecture, from a design by 
Mr Telford, civil engineer, and the 
building of the other bridges on the 
same line of road does the .architect 
much credit, The whole line to Car¬ 
lisle is now finished. 

13.— PitUnwcen.—' The resuscitation 
of this borough (disfranchised by Court 
of Session for irregularity in election 
in 1823) which was to be effected by» 
Royal warrant, was preceded by a fort¬ 
night’s carousing among the voters, and 
a zealous coaxing by the parties to gain 
proselytes. The Lord Advocate, who 
was understood to have gut a hint that 
he was rather active in his interference 
on a former contest, was not expected 
to attend ; but bis lordship made bis 
appearance, accompanied by Duncan 
Macuiel and Walter Code, Esqrs. as 
his counsel, and agent. 'I he. parly op¬ 
posed to the Lord Advocate bad the ad- 
vantage so fnt, 4 * they had been a ip 
pointed managers of the borough on its, 
disfranchisement by the Court qf Ses¬ 
sion, and had, in consequence, posses. 


the Royal wan ant entitled only the 
qualified counsellors of the 1.0th Sep¬ 
tember 1893 to vole at this election- 
Being in this way eleven to ten, the 
majority thus created filled up the 
n#w Council with persons in their own 
interest,—the Lord Advocate’s party 
protesting' against the election, 'i he 
minutes, it is said, were then dosed, 
and the clerk retired with the records, 
&<\ r l lie party who had thus, in their 
opinion, achieved a victory, met and 
dined in the Council-room; and were 
just prepared to give three tbeers to a 
bumper-toast in honour of their suc¬ 
cess, when the other pailv, who had 
come to the resolution a! n to elect a 
Council, and had npplud to the Shot ill’ 
aud obtained a warrant to force oj on 
the Council-room, and admit them¬ 
selves and a clerk, broke .in upon the 
carousers ; and having elected lYJr Con- 
olly to be their clerk, proceeded to ( h ct 
a Council ami Magistrate', in whuh 
operation tiny met no opposition. \\ e 
are, therefore, in the mean time b c*s. 
ed with two sets of Counsellors and Ma¬ 
gistrates, who must fight their liitnie 
battles for preferment through the agen¬ 
cy of the gentlemen of the long robe 
in the Court of Session.— Dundee Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

]3 —City Imp ovcnieuts .—The fii si 
meeting of the new Committee on tlu: 
improvements of the city of Edinburgh 
was held this day. 

14,— Perth .—At the close of the war, 
the village of Stanley -fell from a state 
of great prosperity to almost desolation 
and ririn, in consequence of the cotton- 
spinning-mills, at which a great num¬ 
ber of jieople were employed, having 
ceased working.. A company in Glas¬ 
gow became proprietors of the nulls, 
about two years ago; and, besides set¬ 
ting the old mills to work, they have 
erected other works upon a much more 
extensive' scale, and otherwise impro¬ 
ved the village. A new street has been 
laid out, to run parallel with the South 
Street, in which houses, two stories, 
high, with attics, are already finished, 
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sufficient for the accommodation of one .being left suspended, gave vt&r In the 
hundred and twenty families. Work' middle, and the whole,mass f a hun- 
men are also employed in forming two dred or ^'hundred and fifty individuals 
other streets. Qf water there is an vwe precipitated instantly to a depth 
abundance; and the spirited proprie- fpt thirty feet, and the rush of-a body 
tors arc building a large store-house.. of water, in height not less than twenty, 
from which the workpeople are to be, feet, engulphetf the miserable sufferers; 
supplied with all kinjb of, provisions. Their cries were, but indistinctly heard; 
and merchandise, Ip be procured by the, For ; the whole were precipitated in one 
.company from the best,markets., and iripss, while the rush of water caused 
sold at merely a saving, profit. Tw.o such a vortex that nearly the whole 
nfew mills, larger than the old ones. , disappeared*, and in a few moments, 
have been finished, and a third one Is save the struggling of the .few that 
ui progress. The mills are intended floated, all was hushed 1 Astonishment, 
to form a square, in the centre oflyhieh depair, and agony, were depicted on 
an extensive gas-work has been con- the countenances of all who witness- 
strutted, for tne purpose of lightiug ed this .dreadful but momentary scene 
them, the vent of which is upwards of horror. The praisf worthy exertions 
of one hundred feet in height. When of individuals was, however, in a few 
all (he machinery is pul in motion; etn- moments displayed, particularly by some 
ploy men t will be afforded to a great officers,, who dived repeatedly* and in¬ 
number of people, - and Stanley will one or two instances were successful in 
once more be rendered one of ,the most bringing bodies to the surface. These 
stirring manufacturing villages on the were instantly carried to* the surgery 
nnrih side of the Forth. —where, we may say," in’ a fow mo- 

LI-. Iuvt*rni’3s .—-The draft of a bill has meats, hot-baths dud warm bedding 
b ;on formed under the direction of the were in readiness; and, by tbe, prompt 
Magistrates and Council, to be moved exertions of Dr Porter and Mr Mar¬ 
in the first Session of Parliament, to tell, surgeons, assisted'by many others 
authorize a variety of improvements, of the Faculty, the lives of six individu- 
A inong these are, the new paving of als were preserved. No meed of praise 
the whole streets, the formation of corn- , can do these individuals justice, par- 
mon sewers, the institution of an effec- ticularly the two medical genllemeh. 
tive police and of a bridewell; the for- Every exertion js making, by order of 
matmn of new streets ; ami the supply- the proper authorities in the 1 Yard, to 
ing of the town with water. The procure the other bodies.'Men are con- 
funds to he raised ‘for these purposes tinually emjltoyetl drAggiug for them, 
arc ptoposed to be placed under the it being impossible, in.the pratent state 
charge of Commissioners partly chosen of the full tides, to drain off ate water.' 
hv the householders at large, after the In taking a full view of the bridge 
manner practised in Glasgow, Edin- and gates, it is impossible to attach 
burgh, Dundee, &c. any thing like blame to any one. The 

1 -i —Drcidful .Accident at the $Mn gates were one* mass of heavy tim- 
I.ttuntUcd ut Portsmouth —This was the bers, many of which* were 20 inches 
day appointed lor launching his Ma- square, strongly braced with stout iron, 
jesty’s ship Princess Charlotte. A Their solidity may be somewhat im- 
iiiier launch was never witnessed ; but- agined, when it is stated .that it took 
the melancholy accident we are abdut nearly 40 men to hoist perpendicularly 
to record caused a dejection that will £ portion of one of the gates; for it 
not easily be effaced! To approach must be understood, that such was the 
the dock Wherein the Charlotte lay, it, pressure, of water against them, that 
was necessary to -cross a loot-bridge they were litefally wrenched from the 
swung on the top of,flood-gates, which stone-work, and brokejn halves hbri- 
sepai ated a basifi from another dock; zontolly, snapping the heavy timbers 
Hut iu which the Charlotte was built, that formed them like twigs; It was 
was dry; but the basin., which is of observed by niuny'that some of tlie un- 
large dimensions, (being capable of - fortunate sufferers reached the bottom 
holding two or three ships,) was ft ill of of the, dock before the water had jnade 
water. A few minted before thedaunch : its- full entrajnce ; but in a moment, 
took place, the floodgates, from'the, these enormous gates,wlthheavy pieces 
heavy pressure of water against, them, of planking, and blocks'of wood which 
broke away with a tremendous crash ; . laid at the bottom, were dashed tgawst 
and the bridge, sixty feot long, cAm- the unfortunate Individuals, and the 
hied with persons eager to getfqrwaVd#ifwliple hurried to arid fro in Violent ag’u 
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tation. * Many escapes near, and on milarly situated. The chief propiie- 
tbe ends of the bridge, ‘are stated a? tors are generally those who subscribed 
being almost miracuus. When the most liberally to the Motherwell est.ib- 
water had assumed a surface, an infant Ushment. Mr Combe is interim trus- 
in lonjj clothes was seen quite buoyant}# tee for the Company, and, we believe, 
it was soon taken out without the least .holds twenty snares. 'I he object in- 
injury, and restored to its' astonished tended by this experiment is twofold 
mother, who, it would appear, was so , -to Ascertain the extent to which all 
frightened at the dreadful ,sight site children'can be trailed to prefer virtue 
witnessed, that she dropped her child and industry to vice and idleness; end. 
into the water. It is inipossibla tq to ascertain to, what height the lowest 
calculate on the numbers that still may can be raised The way the promoteis 
be in the (lock, for those who ba#e been of the plan propose to proceed with tin* 
found do not seem by any means to children, is merely in the formation of 
constitute the amount of pefsons who their inclinations, for they disregard 
were op the biidge. There is only the use of force altogether. They say, 
OnO application for a missing body; 4 ‘ if a e cannot make them all prefer what 
but when it is t.q be recollected that the is best for them, \ve can do nothing.” 
notice of this melancholy business can- To raisd the'lowest they discaid all 
not as yet have.reached any distance, “ artificial irrational distinction.” In 
and the masses of people in the dopk- then* whole community they wish to 
yard that day were from the farthest have neither “ master” nor *• servant,” 
parts of the kjngdom, there is but too and yet they expect to have all the rul- 
much reason to suppose that to -mor- vantages which can be derived from the 
row will bring more distressing inqui- command of servants without the plague 
ries. Sixteen .persons, it is supposed, and expense that attends tlidm. Their 
have lo't their lives by 1 his unfortunate confidence in the success of their view's 
accident. arises from a belief that is as much the 

17,— Tides :at Leith _The tides at interest of the rich to adopt this system 

I.eith this last week rose higher than as it is of th^poor- The system, they 
at any time in the remembrance of the say, appears as dark to those who do 
inhabitants. Much of the timber that not comprehend it, as the steam-engine 
usually lies on the sands obove ordinary did to the Peruvians before they saw 
flood-mark was floated off, but no serious it in motion, and they expect the con - 
damage was done. viction of utility to be equally complete 

Establishment at Otliston. —The es. and conspicuous. Many of the nod. 
tablishment at Orbiston if already be- dling classes, and Some of the higher 
ginning Jjp attract considerable atten* have nmda application for apartments, 
ton. The building, when finished, will and Jn the^e apartments there a:e no 
present about 880 feet of front—four distinctions. The public rooms arc 
stoiies high. Ik will accommodate 1000 equally open to all who ai e clean in per. 
to 1500 individuals, and may cost from son and dress, and equally shut against 
£. 10,000 to £.l&,000 when complete, all who are otherwise. Foi the use pf 
The east wing is covered in, and blue fliose who want tune or inclination to 
slated. This is intended for the dul- clean themselves, there are other inie- 
dreh. The whole range will he ready rior eating-rooms; but it is expected 
for the roof in three or tour weeks, and that after labour is over (which may be 
apoition of it will then be occupied, about five in the afternoon) all will be 
An oven, stoves, boilers, and other clean and neat, as we undci stand that the 
cooking apparatus, is getting up to he in richer members arc inclined to adopt 
readiness for the first inhabitants of the a comfortable cheap dress, such as jacket 
new community. Besides the ngricul- and pantaloons, to avoid as much as 
turai department, and such as are re- pbssibleall invidious distinction. Their* 
quisite to supply they* own wants (such arrangements are intended to give com¬ 
as baker,' brewer, tailor, shoemaker, plete lilerly to ui); for all the people may 
butcher, &e), they propose the manu- lie in bed till mid-day, if they please, 
facture ef wheel-carriages, machinery, withthjssimpleproviso,that they must, 
end leather end cabinet furniture; but by labour or capital*, convey to the 
they will be guided in a great .measure general fund as much as they take from 
by the capabilities of the applicants. A it- They hjave as much lp«d (iiiO statute 
gentlemanof some note as a machinist acres).as will yield food to the whole 
in London (a Mr* CoWper, we believe) community ; and their object is to avoid 
lias expressed Vp iptgntion of joining aUfippauium of Interest. Their plan 
the company, aif^ tin*re are others si- is that recommended so strenuously by 
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M r Owen ; and they have been enabled 
to put it more easily in practice, front 
th» circumstance of* dividing llte pro- 
pnetors from the tenants In Tact, it 
is simply a Joint btock Company; the 
.stock divided into ‘200 shares,' payable 
by quarterly instalments of £.10 pef 
share. The proprietors purchase the 
land, build the dwellings and workshops^ 
stock them wjth furniture,utensil's, and* 
machinery, and let the whqle te a oom- 
)i my of tenants. The advantages of this 
combination, they say, will afford mo te 
conifoit and independence for the sutp 
of’X' 50 a year, than can be obtained for 
live tune-, that sum elsewhere; but this 
is one of t he assertions which the expe- 
nment is Us prove ’• 

]>) —Mutiny in the Goal. — A consi¬ 
derable alarm was excited ill conse¬ 
quence of the sudden movement of a 
party of the 17th-Regiment, to quell a 
disturb ince amongst the prisoners in the 
Calton Jail. Various rumours having 
gon -* abroad, the following we believe 
(o be the true state of the case. Some 
of the convicts, by great ingenuity, 
contrived to break into the cell of, and 
rob a poor man, who has been long an 
inmate of the prison.. A search wa$ 
resisted on the part of the convicts, and 
the debtors were called to assist the 
ofhcei s of justice. This was considered 
a great broach of decorum, and a vib- • 
laot at lack was commenced upon the 
d -Mors. A recent delivery of coals 
gave the assailants th£ command of a 
large supply of missiles, wliieh they 
hurled at the debtors and turnkeys, 
wli > were soon discomfited, with a few. 
slight bruises. The convict*, onfci in¬ 
fill i ited, proceeded to demolish some 
of tlv* gates, to enable them lb get 
together in greater force ;-and, as uie 
thing was so sudden, the military were 
with great propriety called iri, when 
the convicts immediately submitted, 
and were all strongly ironed, and shut 
up in their cells. i\lo« of*Uie stolen 
articles have Iren recovered j but there 
was not ti;e slightest intention to break 
the prison, though* such a tfeport, was 
current over all the town.—-Captain 
Young, the Gtovbnior of the jail, re- 
turned yesterday morning, at fifrfe 
o’clock, from Leadburp.on ptdPOCbles 
road, where* he had Apprehended tWO 
of tliJ convicts who escapedsuide week* 
ago. 

21 —l nrrc^l 1 of 'Fop«totip*:—Tlie 
town of May bole has had Its fhlt Shape 
of the prosp »rity of the cHbntry.' Folly 
years ago it contained about' RO0 ii%% 
bitauts,’ and, in ISO 1, the town irtd 
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parish contained 3,134*; in 1011,3,945; 
in 1821, 5,-204; and It haa increased 
at least 500 since; stf tfiat the town 
and" parish now contain a population of 
‘above 5790. Cotton weaving Is .the 
principal' employment of the -people. 
There, Are. however, upwards of 100 
' shoemakers in the town, of which »• 
bout-50 are employed by one exten¬ 
sive boqf and shoe-maker irs Glasgow. 
The feus rqn from 2s. to 2s, ed. a fall. 
Farms have fully tripled their rents 
within the last 40 years, Th? best 
ground letf at from £.8 to £-4 an acre* 

A plan of 160 new houses was lately 
drawn, of which thirteen hare been • 
built since Myrch last. The. weavers.’ 
houses are .all erected on one plan- - A 
neat room and kitchen, and four-loom 
shop, let at £-7,1 Os. a-yCar. .Building* 
is going rapidly On hi various direc¬ 
tions, and the town has en the'whole' 
a busy and thriving appearance. *’ 
21.— A grand M usical Festival was 
held in York-minstbr this week. The 
performers consisted of more than 600 
persons, and the, receipts amounted to 
£. 20 , 000 . “ « 
22 ; — Knox's Monument .—This day, 
the foundation was laid at Glasgow, of a 
mqnument to ourgreatnational Reformer! 
Dr Chalmers preached a sermon on the be- . 
casion In St. George’s Church, after which • 
thf committee, and 300 Of the subscribers, 
walked in procession to the ground,’wWcti 
is'Within' view of the Catfiedrul,' and, went 
through the ceremony of laying the foun¬ 
dation stone. In theevening, 150 of the 
subscribers dined together, and'there was 
no want of toasts . and speeches. Of the 
clergy, there were present at the dinner, 
Professor M’Gill, me pryne mover of the 
seberpe, Dr Chalmers, Dr Dick, Or Dew- 
ar, Mr P. M'Farlane, 'Mr Willis, Mr 
MM-ebd, fyc. The monument is to be a 
t Doric column, 00 feet bigh, surmounted 
With a colossal statue of Knox. Tim 
site fixed upon is the highest point of the 
Craigs Park, hi the vicinity of the High 
Church. This* beautiful and command¬ 
ing situation is'exactly 191 feet above the 
level of the Clyde} and is a wild rock fb 
the bottom of the vale below. Ffbm tWs 
level there is a view of the v gity and sur¬ 
rounding cpmur'y, which is truly 1 grand 1 , 
mid the fpoubmention such an eminence, 
Witt, he risen to great advantage- id every 
direction, for mues Ptiund, and will sdejft 
connected jvith' St. Muugb> Cathedrif, 

A. more htfphy‘situation for rildb’h morta 1 '- 
jtneot could * howhers eWe W'finmd/'Jt 
‘Is creditable to the committed i hit they 
gifted upon native artists for tbetdesigns. 
-The column 1 ' » by Thorn du-Hamittw. 



Esq., Architect, Edinburgh. It is from 
an ancient temple at Corinth, and presents 
the strongest fluted Doric any where to 
be found. This idea is certainly happy, 
considering that the column is founded 
upon a rofek, and surmounted by a statue 
of that person whose bold and prophetic 
mind saw through a dim vista of ages the 
blessed results which would accrue to 
mankind by founding our civil and reli¬ 
gious liberties upon the work pf truth and 
the gospel, And dispelling for ever, despo¬ 
tism, ignorance, and superstition. The 
figure is standing Arm, leanfpg a little 
Forward, the right leg in advance, and 
' holding in his right hand a small pocket 
Bible. In the •energy of speaking, he has 
grasped, and raised up the left side of the 
Geneva cloak, and is pointing with the 
fore finger of his left hand to the Bible in 
his right; an action expressing what his 
features seem to indicate; as if he had 
just said, “ The Scripture is my autho¬ 
rity.” *Thc sculptor is Mr Forest, of Or. 
chard, near Lanark! who executed the 
statue of Lord Melville for Edinburgh. 

The following is the inscription de¬ 
posited in the foundation-stone: 

To testify Gratitude for inestimable 
Services 

In the cause of Religion, Education, a fid 
Civil Liberty. 

To awaken Admiration 
Of that Integrity, Disinterestedness, and 
Courage, 

, Which stood unshaken in the midst of 
Trials, 

And in the maintenance of the highest 
objects. 

FINALLY. 

To Cherish unceasing Reverence for the 
Principles and Blessings of that, 
Great Reformation, 

By the influence of which our Country, 
through the midst of Difficulties, 
risen to Honour, Prosperity, and 
Happiness. 

This Monument is Erected by Voluntary 
Contribution, 

Tp the Memory of 
JOHN KN0X, 

The Chief Instrument, under God, 

Of the Reformation of Scotland. 

By the Favour of Almighty God, 

The Foundation $tone was laid by 

STEVENSON WAOOn.L, i>.». 

Professor of Theology In the University 

>of Glasgow, , 

On the 22d day of September MDCtcxx v , 
And Sixth year of the Reign of'our , 
Most Gracious Sovereign 

ULOBOE rur. r OUBTItv ' " ' 


23 .—Edinburgh Asylums for thr 
Blind .-*-'This day being the anniversary of 
the foundation of this excellent charity, 
the pupils, male and female, were exa¬ 
mined in the Great Basket Room of the 
Asylum, in Nicolson Street, in presence of 
several of the Directors, and a crowded as- 
' semhlage of the friends of the Institution, 
of whom the great majority were ladies. 

The pupils were examined in their 
‘ knowledge of the Scriptures, in spelling, 
grammar,’ writing, reading, arithmetic, 
geography, and astronomy ; in almost all 
of which they displayed a wonderful pro¬ 
ficiency. " One of the male pupils, John 
M‘Laren, who has been in the Institu¬ 
tion from its commencement m the year 
1793, displayed an extraordinary memory, 
in repeating large portions of the New 
Testament, with most of which he seem-' 
cd intimately acquainted, and could re¬ 
peat almost every part, of it, upon the 
book, chapter, and verse, being mentinn- 
‘ cd, and quoted the chapter and verse of 
whatever passage was repeated to him. 

Several of the pupilssliou ed great dex¬ 
terity in writing with wh.it they cull the 
string alphabet, which consists of making 
particular knots, respe< tmg the letters of 
tho alphabet, on. small pieces of twine. 
One of the pupils, Paul Itum.suv, wrote 
in thiamunner the word* 4 ' Fear God and 
Honour the King” in three and a half¬ 
minute'-. Ill a f competition tor.thir pu/e 
of five shillings m this dlass, the 121st 
Psalin had been given, and the specimen 
by Paul Ramsay, which obtained the 
prize, was declared by 'the teacher to be 
both beautifully written, and without a 
single error m spelling. 

Jn the geography class, several of the 
pupils displayed great knowledge of tin- 
science, particularly a young female 
named Margaret Baxter, who, upon a 
large globe constructed for the use of the 
♦blind, pointed out any country, island, 
city, river, lake, or sea, which was re¬ 
quested of her, with the greatest facility, 
and-icalculaftd the latitudes and longitudes 
of various places with the utmost accu. 
racy. VW of the male pupils were also 
examined in this class; namely, William 
Lang, James Murray, Charles Fyfe, anil 
John Fork, who all showed considerable 
acquaintance with the subject, but the 
latter was dtscjgred tube the most pro ii 
cient. Tpe pupils wue examined in tins 
branch by.olx* of their own ml ruber, 
David M»Beath, who is the inventor of 
the string alphabet. The first lessons in 
Geography which have been given in the 
establishment Were within the present 
year; and the teacher of the boys, him¬ 
self blind, did not receive a Icssiin till the 
first week in Janujiy. * 
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There are constantly at work at the 
Asylum about twenty-six looms. Four 
weeks ago a murk was made on the re¬ 
spective webs, and a prize of A sovereign 
ottered to the person who should produce 
the most cloth, well woven. Patrick 
Bradley, who has been long blind, but 
who, while he enjoyed vision, had been 
bred a weaver, produced 125. yardrf of 
stript Holland, and John Kennedy, a 
blind boy of fourteen years, taught in'the 
Asylum,, produced 120 yards, and they 
were of couise pronounced the successful 
competitors ; but to the latter much more 
credit appears due, from his extreme 
youth, and utter ignorance of the art till 
he entered the institution. 

Upon the whole, this was a most in¬ 
teresting exhibition; and the anxiety 
shown by the public to witness it on this 
occasion will, we have no doubt, cause 
the Directors, before the next annual 
examination, to make such arrangements 
as will enable all present to be fully gra¬ 
tified. 

28.—The annual trial of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow i*ix was made this day in 
presence of the King's Assaymaster, and 
the Assaymastcrs and Court of Wardens 
of the Incorporation of Goldsmiths, and 
the same was lound to be of the- legal 
standard of eleven ounces two dwt 

30_The autumn Circuit of the Jus¬ 

ticiary Court has been altogether blood¬ 
less, no criminal having been sentenced 
to die. Their Lordships, in almost every 
instance, congratulated the Sheriff's on 
the lightness of the Calendars. At Jed¬ 
burgh there was only one,case for triaf; 
at Dumfries tlfere were two; Ayr, six; 
Inverary, live ; Inverness, eight; Aber¬ 
deen, ten; Perth, fourteen; Stirling, 
eleven ; Glasgow, forty-two ; total, nine¬ 
ty-nine. 

jVczv Road .—When the King visited 
Edinburgh in 1822, a plan of a new road 
from St. Leonard’s, leading by the busal- 
-tfc columns, and through the village of 
Duddingston, onward to Portobelio, was 
laid before, and .explained to Ins Majesty, 
of which he highly approved. Since 
when, measures have been taken to c^rry 
it into effect. For some months past, 
workmen have been busily engaged m 
electing a bridge over the burn, near to 
the mill, and the'road thence to Porto- 
liello has long been staked oflV.In course 
ot these proceedings a mineral spring,- 
apparently stronger, but of the same sort 
as that at St. Bernard’s* has been disep- 

icd, near to Duddingston Mill. When 
this romantic road is completed, a fflife 
beautiful ride or drive can hardly b«$0n- 
tcinplaicd. 

hnjtot /mil Invention —Jin the present 


scarcity of draw-boys, it gives us great 
pleasure to announce, that Claud Wilson, 
and Alexander Lang,' weavers, George 
Street, .have made a must Important im¬ 
provement upon the French Harness 
Machine,' which, in many respects, will 
be of the utmost advantage to the trade. 
The. French machine costs £.15, dor a 
. harness 400 of a tye; whereas, one upon 
‘.the new principle can be procured for 
£.5, and of 200 of a tye, for £4: the 
* treadle in the former requires to be pressed 
down nine inches, in the latter only fouc 
and a half. The web which has been 
selected for a, triaf is a common imita¬ 
tion shawl; but the inventors are con¬ 
fident that they, will be utile to work a 
shawl, plaid, or trimming , with three 
covers, with one half of thie cajdfl that 
are required upon the French plan. The 
machine has been examined by a number 
of manufacturers, weavers, and mecha¬ 
nics,. who 'have all expressed themselves 
highly satisfied. It is open for public 
inspection; and may tic seen by applying* 
ae No. 130, George-Street .—Paisley Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

A Company is forming in Linlithgow 
for the purposp of erecting a manufactory. 
on the banks St the Union Canal there, 

- which is to combine the spinning and 
weaving of cotton. • The benefit which 
the Union Canal has communicated to 
the line of country through which it 
passes has been immense, and we shall 
hail with peculiar pleasure the establish¬ 
ment of manufactories such as that now 
projected, and hitherto confined to the 
West of Scotland, upon its banks. 

The Flood. —The Director of the 
Manx Museum has published in one of 
the Isle of Man newspapers an. account 
of a geological phenomenon of some in¬ 
terest. He states, that the storms of last 
winter, which had been remarkably se¬ 
vere on the south side of the'Island, bad 
displaced some of'the materials in the 
. bottom of tlip sea, and exposed strata pre¬ 
viously covered ; and during the late hot 
weather, the reflux of the tide at Mount 
Gawne having carried the waters farther 
back than usual* 'there was laid bare, at 
the low water mark] “ a bank of decom- 
|x»ed wood, generally of ha/el, ‘as was 
evident from the texture of the bark, and 
the existence of several nuts and clusters 
of nuts every where observable in the or¬ 
ganic stratum.” Three specimens have 
been sent to thn Manx Museum; “ the 
Krst one consists of a .cluster of nucts in a 
matrix of decomposed* vegetable matter ; 
the second specimen h a piecc of hazel, 

. with every feature perfect; and the third 
is a detached nut, ih such a state of Ho. 
rid ripeness, us ta .be split i)t ono/ end. 
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•*, This discovery, these fuels, arc of beautiful light, winch proceeded from 
stupendous magnitude. They decide the potatoes in an incipient stute ol putreble* 
quotum as to the'histoiy of tile earth, tion. The light wus so vivid, that the 
and the nature of islands. They, prove, soldiers could see to read by it; it gra- 

that tjhe presenl earth is nothing hut the dually hceatne Jess and less vivid, and 

ruins of a former world ; that islands are entirely disappeared hy tiie night of the 

only the summits of vast mountains, and 10th of the month, 

that the lower intervening grounds had Burmese State Catrntge .— The Bur- 
been dry valleys, previously to their ha'v. inc.it; Impellal State Carriage, v- 1m h was 

ing been sulyect to the irruption of the captured during the present s.uigumary 

waters ol the “ great dee]).” Without Indfan war, has amved m this cuuutiy, 

dwelling any longer uj>on generalities; let * and is preparing lor punne exhibition, 

us confine ourselves to one particular tact. It is without exception one ot the most 
The stratum, or Sank of hazlewood, m singular and splendid specimens ol art 
question, is of so extensive and fixed a that can he imagined, presenting one 
nature, as not to admit of the hypothesis entire blaze of gold, silver, and precious 
of its being foreign to its present situa. stones-^of the latter, the nuinher must 
tion. It will not admit the assumption, amount to many thousands, comprehend, 
that it vyas removed from a former site mg diamonds, rubies, sapphires, white 
tp its present bed by some superhuman and blue, emeralds, aniethystN garnets, 
agency; hence iT must he allowed, that topaz, cats-eye, -crystals, Ate. <Vc The 
its existing situation was Once a fertile’ carving is of n very superior description, 

• valley, where trees grew-, and 'fruit flou- the foun and construction ot the carriage 
rished. But it may lie urged, that as in most cxtiaordirtnry, and the general taste 
many instances, in other countries, the displayed thiougljuut so grand ancf im- 
waters of the ocean have gradually gaii* posing, yet at the same time so chaste 
*d upon the Manx coast. This argu- and refined, as to defy all rivalry, even 
ulent appears fair. In the cgse before us, from European workmanship. The cn- 
however, it is neither tenable nor sound— terprise and perseverance ol this warlike 
Why ? Because, had rtrefwaters gained peojile excite universal attention at this 
gradually on-the hazel plantation, there juncture, and the present object is calcu- 
would have been no decomposed foliage, latec! to prove that their skill in the arts 
—no perfectly ripe fruit! Whereas the even surpasses their prowess in nnns—in 
ripeness of the fruit and the remains of both of which their proficeiiiy appears 
the foliage indicate a sudden inundation, to have been equally unknown to us. 
and attest'that God called for the waters -The carriage stands Ik tween twenty and 
of the sea, and poured them forth bn *the thirty icct m height, and is drawn by ele* 
” fare.of the earth.” Even the period of. phants. 

the year in which this terrific visitation *A magnificent project has been lately 
occurred is made abundantly apparent, proposed lor giving Manchester the ad- 
Tbc perfection of tho nuts bears evidence vantages of a sea-port, by making a 
it was autumn ; and that it pleased Him canal, navigable for huge ship-,, from that 
who “ measures the waters of the sea in town to the Dee- Alt' Chapman, un ex. 
the follow of his hands,” and “ sittelh perienced engineer, has made a sui vey (a 
upon the flood,” tb devastate the earth running survey apparently) of the giound, 
when it abounded most in-riches and in and pronounces decidedly in favour of the 
beauty. From the trend of the hazel -practicability ot the scheme- 
bark to the coast of Wales, the natural An extraordinary interest was excited 
conclusion is,'that the Isle of Mon form- at Coblcntz lately,, by the lirst appeal¬ 
ed the northern boundary of Wales, in unco there of a Mcaiu-boaj; on the llhine. 
resffect to the riteterigl - of Ibc bank, the llow strikingly does this single fuel dis- 
wood is not in a state of,petrifaction ; it play the comparative backwardness of 
is merely in a preserved condition—in the neighbouring countries 1 The Rhine 
such a one as may be attributed to the flows through a valley thickly inhabited 
saline and marie strata on which it re. hy six or eight millions of people, it has 
posed, or with which it is incorpora* a de^th of five or bix feet at a minimum, 
md, the greater part of the year ; and from 

Phosphorescence of Poiatoef.— Lichten the frontiers of Swis-serland to the sea, in 

berg tells m, that, an officer-on guard at aline of 6(X) miles, it has not a single 
Strasburg, po the'7U^4aht>tHry, in passing cataract. It presents, in fact, tile ii nest 
the barracks, was alarmed .dp-obsoiving field for sleatA-tinvigation at present in 
a light in one of the burraciisroorat. As tbd world, and.liad such a river flowed 
this was strictly prohibited,'stis- amidst an equal mass of population in 
pected, and he hurried /onward to the Atfeerica, the steam-boat, instead of being 

B ruxent. On entering it, he found the tt strangrr to itf waters, would have co- 
ids sitting up in bed admiring ft vefvd then? inhtmdrcdy, 
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APPOINTMENT^,,PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. ECCLESIASTICAL, 

Sept. 8 . The Rev. Mr M'Fnilane, of St. John'* 
Church, Glaspow, fleeter! to succeed to-the va¬ 
cant Cltureh of St. Enoch, also in that city. 

The United Associate Congregation of Stone¬ 
haven gave a call to the Rev. Dr Liddell to be 
their Minister. 

— The Second United Associate Congregation 
of Kirkahly gave a call to Mr James pain. 
Preacher, to be their Minister. 

IT. The I Ion. Colonel Grant has presented the 
Rev. John Inncs to the Church and Parish of 
Ordequhill. 

if. Mii.iTAnv ,--for August. 
BREVET. . 

Maj. Falla, (Town Maj. of Gibraltar.) 
Lieut. Col. in the Aimy 

2.S July 182.5.. 
Lieut. Luldell, E. I. C. S'erv. and Or¬ 
derly OfHcer at Mil. Semin. Addis, 
combe, local-rank of Lieut, while so 
employed H do. 

2 Life Gds. Lieut. 1 Broadhend, Capt by puroh. 

vice C rosse, ret. - 25do 

Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Williams, Lieut. 

• do. 

G. A. c F. Cunynghame, Comet and 
Suh-Lieut do. 

R.llo.Gds. Lieut. Doyne, Capt. by ■porch, vice 
Kitz Roy, piom. H do. 

Cornet Cosby, Lieut do. 

■2d Lieut. Shelley, fruiu Rifle Brig. 
Cornet ’ do. 

1 Dr Gils. J. H. Morris, Comet by pureh. vice 

VVilson, prom. do. 

2 G. W. Tobin, Comet by pureh. vice 

Collins, prom.« 4 Aug. 

I F.. F. DayTdl, Cornet by pureh. vice 

Bame. prom. 7 July 

1 Dr. Comet llobart, Lieut, by pureh. vice’ 

Clarke, prom. 21 do. 

M. G. Adams. Cornet do., 

4 H. Grmnbleton, Cornet by pureh. vice 

Weston, prom. do. 

6 ' Capt Linton, Maj. by pureh. vice 

Harding, prom. do. 

Lieut. Black, Cant. 28 do. 

Cornet White, Lieut. viccOrme, prom. 

2‘2 do. 

I'. Wollaston, Cornet do. 

Comet Mitchell, from 3 Dr. Gds. Lieut. 

28 do. 

7 F. Hall, Cornet by pureh. vice Warde, 

, prom. * 7 do. 

8 • Cornet Lyon, Lieut, by pureh. viefc 

Macqueen, prom. 21 do. 

J. S. Best, Cornet do. 

9 Capt. Richardson, Major by pureh. 

vice Hurt, ret. lido. 

Lieut. Porter, Capt. , do. 

Cornet Shawe, Lieut do. 

Comet and Riding-Master Rind, rank 
of Lieut. 13 do. 

10 S. C. Oliver, Comet by pureh, vice 

Gifflird, prom. 7 do. 

II Supem. Assist. Surg. Campbel), Assist. 

burg, vice Steele, deajJ 18 Jan. 

12 Comet Webster, from h.‘ p. 16 Dr. 

■Cornet by pureh. vice Pctre, prom. 

* SfJuly, 

13 MMor Paterson. I lent. Coi. do. 

Major Higgins, from h* p. 21 Dr. Maj. 

„ do. 

16 P. B. Bere, Cornet by pureh. vice Os- 

• Imi ne, prom. (ft). 

17 II. William, Comet by pureh. sice 

Massey, prom. lido.' 

3 K. fids. Lieut Coote, l.ieut and Capt. by pureh. 

\ Ice Stapleton, prom. do. 

. 2d l.ieut. Campbell, from Rifle ISfto, 

t* nsign and l.ieut; do. 

Lieut. Nowal, Lieut and CaptJ fey 
pureh. vice Hall, prom. toAttg. 

W. F*Snell, Ensign and Lieut. ■■ do. 

2 F. W. V. Hesse. Ensign liy pureh. vice 

Kennedy, prom. ; „. 21 July 


Lieut Wright, Capt vice Holland, Jowl 
17 NOV. 18M. 
—Blair, Cant. 7 April 1888. 

-- Breton, Capt by .pureh. vice 

Speed, ret 21 July 

Ensign Lardy, Lieut. do* 

-— Massey, from 96 F. Ensign do. 

liosp. Assist Nevlson, Assist Surg. 

vice Johnstone, dead SO June 

Lieut Stuart,*Capt by pureh. via* 
Beauchamp, prom. 13 Aug: 

J. Longfield. Ensign by pureh. vice 
Hare,'prom. S3 June 

Lieut Fenton, Ctut vice Clarke, dead 

l Jan. 

— Trlphook, Capt vice Thornhill., 
prom. 21 July 

Ensign Rlackwpll, Lieut. - do. 

Volunteer Moorhouse, Ensign 1 Jan. 
Ensign Barton, from 3 F. Lieut by 
puren. vice Hammond, prom. 4 Aug. 
Capt Pratt, from 97 F. Capt vice Ro¬ 
bison, cancelled 28 July 

Ensign Tomlinson, Lieut by puroh. 

vice Roberts, prom. 31 do, 

A. W. Thorold, Ensign • do. 

IJIeut Douglas, from 29 F. Lieut vice ■ 
A Hughes, prom. -do.. 

Ensign•M'Dermott, Lieut vice Dou¬ 
glas, 19 F. do. 

R. N. Bolton, Ensign by pureh. vice. 

Streatdeld, prom. 7 do. 

Lieut. Harris, from 34 F. Lieut. Viee 
Child, h. p. 96 F. 14 do. 

A. Barnes, Ensign vice O'Brien, dead 

21 da 

Ensign Smart, Lieut by pureh. vice 
■ Lingard, ret. 27 da 

Lieut Willing'on, from h. p. 17 Dr. 
Lieut, viee Pickering, cancelled 
. 4 Aug. 

T. J. Campbell, Ensign vice D. C. W. 

Campbell, res. 21 July 

Assist .Surg. Orton, Surg. vice French. 

ret. 14 do. 

Era gn and Adj. Dickens, rank of 
Lieut 20 do. 

Lieut Molynewt, from 77 F. Capt by 
pureh. vice Bamlller, ret 21 da 

-Waters, from 5 Vet. Bn. Lieut 

8 April 

Willeocks, Capt 21 July 

Ensign Campbell, from 89 F. Ueut , 

. do. 

Lieut. Wright, Capt. by purhh. vice 
Newport, ret 14 da 

Ensign Coke, Lieut. ,, do, 

J. Fit/. G. Butler, Ensign da 

Lieut Harrison, from n. p. Afr. Corps, 
Lieut vice O’Neill, 61 F. 4'Aug. 

-Rkvnes, from 44 F. do. 14 July 

E. H. Chawner, Ensign by pureh. vice 
Made oil, prom. 9 June 

Lieut. Evans, from 75 F, Lieut vice 
Raynes, 42 F. 14 July 

Ensign Ward, from 48 F. Lieut,by 
pureh, vice Perham,prom. 25 JUJU» 
R. Manners, Ensign Vice Davids,'dean 
' 21 July 

— M'Naliy, Ensign vice Gcddes, kill- ' 
ed in action 12 Jan- 

Lieut Biots, Capt by pueh. viee 
Hewetl, prom. * 14 July 

Ensign Morshcad, Lieut. ^ . da 
G. C. Swan, Ensign do. 

Assist Surg. Maclean, Surg. vice Pol- 
lok, ret ' * ’ .. i da, 

LieiR. KeTiy.Capt. 


vice Harris, 24 F. . . 14 do,; 

Ensign Tobin, Lieut ,21,ary 

R. Burton; Ensign ' 3 do- 

■ Ensign €r»«nV Lieut by pureh. \ice 
. Fenwick, prom. ;.. da 

Hrin. H. Howard, Ensign jl • do. 
R. BdRon, Rnsignby {pirwTfiee John- 



o(H 

eop. 


llcgistcr. 


-Apjminlmrnts, PrbmotioiisfJfc. 


£Oct. 


Sd Lieut Coghlan, Adj. vice Witlmrg, 
Vet. Comp. Newfoundland 

28 July isa.'. 

til l.ieut O’Neill, from 41 F. Lieut, vice 

Grieve, h. p. Afr. Corps 4 A up. 

tii Ensign Bates, from 79 I’. Ensign vice 

Downing, deed 28 July 

fid H. C*. Jerner, Ensign by pureh. vice 

Anutruther, prom. 7 do. 

'G8 Ensign anti Adj. Duff, rank of Lieut 

20 do. 

——Smyth, Lieut, by purch^vice 
, Stretton, prom. 13 Aug. 

11. Mudelcy, Ensign ' do. 

70 ’ Lieut..White, (.'apt. vice Mackav. dead 

H July 

Ensign Jelf, l.ienf. do. 

(1. L. Harvey, Ensign do. 

Ensign Vthe’rJey, Lieut by pureh. vice 
riioin, prom- 13 Aug. 

( . Dii Pro Egerton, Ensign do. 

73 U. Brown, Ensign by purcli. vice Coote, 

prom. 7 July 

~i . Lieut Anderson, from h. p. 13 Di\ 
Lieut, vice Mildmav. prom. 13 do. 
2d Lieut Welsh, from It. Art do, vice 
Evans, 44'F. 14 do. 

Lieut Machean, from 11. Art. do. vice 
W alsli, Staff Corps 4 Aug. 

“6 Assist Surg. Collins, from )i. n, C F. 

Assist. Siyg. 14 July’ 

Lieut Hussw urm, from h. p. 51V. 1. B’. 

, guart, Mast vice hteverts, h. p. 

* 28 do. 

77 -•— Barry, Cant. ^>y purcli. vice 

Cicrke, prom. 21 do. 

Ensign Harpur. Lieut. do. 

P. PL Bristow, Ensign do. 

Hi Ensign Buckley, Lieut, by pureh. vice 

Dclancey, prOm. 28 do. 

-M a \ well. Ensign do. 

83 Lieut. Law, Capt. by pureh. vice Smith, 

rt t ' s i J do. 

Ensign Caul Held, Lieut • do, 
J. Keisall. Ensign do. 

Assist. Surg. M'Dermott, from t'evlon 

R. Assist. Surg. , 22 June 

85 Ensign Maitland, Lieut, by pureh vice; 

Power, prom. 7 July 

J. James, Ensign do. 

Lieut. Hunter, Capt. by pureh. vice 

Gore, prom. 90 Aug. 

1 Ensign Martins, Lieut do. 

8fi Ensign 0*borne, Lieut, by pureh. vice 

llcxander, prom. 1," do. 

* ,1. s. Brooke, Ensign do. 

87 Ensign Stafford, Lieut \ ice O'Flaher¬ 

ty, dead. 23 Feb. 

T. Creagh, Ensign • do. 

88 Brevet MaJ. Daneey, Maj. by purcli. 

vice Vickie, prom. 21 July 

Lieut. Gibson. Capt. do. 

Ensign Fletcher, Lieut do. 

89 11. Wilson, Ensign ■, ice Campbell, 38 F. 

do. 

91 ' Fjwign Lloyd, from 1 W. 1. R. Ensign 

vice Laye, dead » • on. 

91 Capt Stewart, from h. p. 53 F. (’apt 

vice Poppleton, cancelled do. 

95 C. Main, (late SerJ. Maj. firen. Od*.) 

. with rank of Ensign vice Dickens, 

prom. 4 Aug. 

96 H. J. Lloyd, Ensign by pureh. vice 

Masftey, 4 F. 21 July 

, Lieut Abbott, from Newfound. Vet 

• ( oinp. Lieut vice Rice, cancelled 

9 April 

99 Gent. Cadet, A. F. Wainwnght. from 

• H. Mil. Coll. Ensign by pureh. vice 
Mayne, prom. 14 July 

Itjfie Brig.' R. Jones, 2d Lieut by pureh. vice 
bheiley, R, H. Od*. do. 

J, Ekdphmi do. by pureh. vice Camp- 
, ML 8 K. ©da, 13 do. 

R-StaffCo. Lieia. Welch, from 73 F. do. vice 
Hall. prom. ■ 21 do. 

1 W. I. R. G Rbbewm, Fhs. vide Lloyd, 91 F. Mo* 
CeyT. Reg. Hoap. Assist Wllklna, Asristi Burg. 

vied M'Dgrmott, WF *,■> > ■** 
n.MsluF. Capt. Marq.O.ii* Piro, MgJ. irttb lo¬ 
cal and temporary rank 23 April 
Lieut Bonello, Capt** witlr local *WVl 
temporal) tank .'3.Jan. 


R.Malta F. Capt, Goirder, (apt. with local and 
temporary rank 24 Jan. 1823. 

-Vntu, Capt. do. vice dc Piro 

, 25 April 

Ensign Galland, Limit, da \ ice Oavarra, 
'dead . 4 ‘sept. 1824. 

- - Cutajar, I.icut do. vice Bonello 

23 Jan. i 825. 

—— Camilleri, Lieut, do. vice Gou- 
der 21 da 

-Bonnvita, Lieut, do. 25 do, 

, —,-Calleja, I.icut. do. vice Viitu 

25 April 

S. Calleja, Ensign do. 

M. de Marchese Alc-si, 


A. Mallei, Ensign do. 

E. Pettik Ensign do. 

J. Galt, Ensign dn. 

V. Vella, Ensign do. 

A. Cnmillieri. Ensign do. 
Ensig 


4 Sept. 1824 
, Ens-gn do. 

' 25 Jan. 


1825. 

24 do. 

25 do. 

26 do. 

27 do. 
25 A pill 


ilgij Lct'ick. from h. p. 1 Gar. Batt. 
Adj. with the rauk of Lieut, vice 
Gonder 21 Jan. 

Snj. Maj. 8. Ihott, Quart. Mast, with 
* local and ternp- ran k. do. 

Unattached. 

To he Lieutenant-Colonels of Infantnj hy 
, purchase. 

M.ijO, Vickie, from 88 F. 50 June 182 *. 

-— llarding, frortl 6 Dr. 14 July 

Capt. Hall, from 3 F. Gds. 15 Vug. 

To he Majors of Infantry hy punka*.. 

Capt. Heuclt, from 52 F. M Julv 

-— Beauchamp, from 7 F. 15 Aug. 

To he Captains of Infant) y hy purchase. 

So June 
I i;Juiy 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
21 de. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

I ~ Aug_ 
do 
do* 
do* 
do' 
do." 


Lieut. Power, from 85 F. 

-Mulkern, fn.in II Dr. 

-Clarke, from 2 Dr. 

— — Roberts, from™8 F. 

-- Delaney, from 82 F. 

— .- Hammond, from 1 > F. 

.-_ Fenwick, from 5S r. 

-— (Jrinc, from 6 l)i. 

*-M'Queen, fiom 6 Dr. 

— .Mnequeen, from S Dr. 

-.stretton, from 68 F. 

— — Courtavne, fiom 4 1 F. 

— -Alexander, from 86 F. 

-Thorpe, troll) 70 F. 

— — - Bishop, fiom 11 Dr. 

-Fraser, fiom 3 F. <..Is. 

To he Lieutenants of Inf an hy hy / hi < hate. 

'i June 
7 .lull 

* do. 


Ensign Mncleod, from 42 F. 

-Anstruther, from F. 

_«-Streatfield, from 22 F, 


( note, 75 F. 

Cornet Osborne, from lo Dr. 

To he I£n*i ! 'iis hy pnrchasi. 

J. Collin 

S. Wiggins 1 
J. M. Kidd 

J. E. Codd 
R. Lewis 

T, Egar 

Horn W. 11. Drummond 


do. 
13 Aug. 

I t July 
do. 

21 do. 
do. 

28 do. 
do' 
13 Aug, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


j. P. Ncney 
A. M. WoolUOtlSe 

W. T. Gunn , 

Ordnance Department.—-Royal Ait dicry. 

-Philott * 

---Ever*. 

--— - Thornhill 


Oent. Cadet W. Fatten. 
2d Lieut vice Welsh. 
75 F. 14 July 1825. 
To he Colt, mh 
July 1825. 
Lieut. Col Gold 

- Sir J. Carn 

cross, K.C.II. ■ 

- -- Watson 

- Worshy 
Col. Downman 
Lieut CoL Evelcgh 
—— Biughani 


K.C.B. 


— Sir A. Frasei 


Hon. W.ll. 


Gardner 
——Tlajvkcr 
Walker 


— W'ilhamsnii 
be f.nut.-Cols.' 


To 

29/5 .Inly 1»2A. 

Lieut, f ol. Hull 
Mhjki Smith . 
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Major Fg .111 

-I liekmin 

Lieut. <’ol. Macdonald 
Major Fm his 
Lieut. Col. Smith 

-Cnlnpheh 

- 1 .S 11 J. May, 

Iv.C.lt. 

Major lingers 

-(iambic 

——— Muiiiii 

-Cocklium 

Lieut, t'ol. Mi It. D. 

Moss, K.t'.It. 

Majoi Dumtoul 
Lieut, t'ol. D’Arcy 

To be .1 Injoi s, 29 Ih 
July 1825. 

Major (iambic 

-Mimro 

- Cockburn 

Lieut, t'ol. Sir II. 1). 

Moss, K.t'.It. 

Motor Dnniford 
Lieut, t'ol. I)’ \iev 

-Holcombe 

Major Sinclair 

- - LloV.i 

-W.il.ii 

-Much 

-Arm-tiong 

-- Wilmr.l 

-I 1 nett 

-Hughes 

-M.icl.ichl.ri 

To be ('itpit. 29 th 
July 1S '2.3. 

1 lent. t 'ol. I'.uk. r 
Major it as^ell 
-M C ipt. I ),.iby 
Majoi Walcott 
2d Capt. IIml’'. .1 

--Hi ill' 1 ml 

M.iioi ( .itiu 
V'd ('apt. IUu.i v 

-II,. ,|. 

-Thonei-oti 

■-—— ( i>u\to.d 

---(,nul m 

Major Colehrooko 
till (iapL. King 

Major llu,i.I.is 
till ('apt. Arubt'l 

To l>r 2d ('ii/'ls. 29lh 
July 182 ',. 

*2.1 t'.ipl. (■•ippi-i, fium 

h. p. 

-Diniitoid, do. 

- < ■ 1 .11 it. (Ill 

— -Kiln.iuk'N, il.i. 

Loyal /.’ 

To hr Colonels, 29/5 
July 18.Li. 

Lieut. Col.-Morahcail 

-Much 

-- — — Chapman 

-Nieolls 

Majoi (mu. Su J. C. 

Smyth. Ut. 

Lieut. ( ol. Mann 
-Wiiglif 

-tl.is.ud 

7’n In i.ii'Hl.-Coh. 

29 !h July 1825. 

Mujni Colby 
-s,r ( . F. smith 

— 1 1,tiding 

— — sir (,. C. 11osle 
-Wright 

— -— Led e 

——--— 1 hi ken, 

('apt. sniait 
VOI.. XVII. 
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2d (’apt. 'Dalton, from 
h. p. 

— -( oxwell, do. 

--Colebruoke.do. 

-t'ubdt, do. 

— -Haivu Joy, do. 

-- Maine?, do. 

-Tomitno, do. 

--Mamwanng.do 

-Howlby, do. 

-Ilardmge, do. 

1st Lieut. Halier 

-('otton 

-Itobeitson 

- Locke 

Snmli 

-Ford 

-Sandilands 



— Vaughan 

— Wells 

— Phillips 

— Higgins 

— Foote 

— Hnii'kcs 


To lb l.t/ Linds. 

29 th July 1825. 
2d Lieut. I.uard 

-- Dixon 

-Stewart 

———— Sisl, loll 

— -Collmgton 

-Heath' 

---- Ih'ineis 

-— shepherd 

-11 vde 

--Fliide 

— -s.uagc ■ 

— --l'idler 

— - Fenwick 

-Wilier 

-Knatehimll 

To hr 2d Louis. 
29Hi July 1825. 

Cent C.i.leL .1. C. Wal- 
ke. 

— 11. Ce.try 

-)!. Pigot 

-—.1. II. I ad ly 


-li.W.llilieh- 

elille 

--.1 F. Tapp 

-It. M. Poul- 

ileil 

-.1. Vl't’oy 

-11. A. Wm- 

in.mey 

- - — Is. P. Grant 

--W. G. f. 

t adin 
lyiili Cl S. 

To hr Co pit. 29th 
July 1825. 

2d ( apt. It.ugU 

-Gordon 

llai in i 

-.loiK’s 

—.-_ llounyeastle 

-Carden' 

-- Marshall 

--Thonwm 

To hr 2d Cap Is. 29 Ih 
July 1825. 

1st Lieut. Whiny,des 

-Kobe 

_Mderson 

_stm'kei 

_Wist 

-W right 

_.— ltivers 

_—— Thompson 


To he \st J .kids. 
29th July 1825. 

2d Incut. Alexander 
— — — Oldershaw 


?d Lieut. Whitmore 

-Sci i ante 

-Ci an ley 

--Kdrulge 

-— Iliveih 

-Sinitli 


Stuff. 

ScrJ. Maj. lloey, from 15 Dr. Garr. Quart. Mast, 
at the Cavalry Depot, Maidstone 

21 July 1825. 

Commissariat Department. 

Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Gimdlay, Assist. Com. 
Gun. 80 July 1825. 

Hospital Staff. 


Surg. Thomas, Dep. Iusp. of HospiUiJs 

21j May 1825. 

VV. Sinclair, Hosp. Assist, vice Ncvison, 5 F. 

50 June 

J. Graves, IIo'p. Assist, vice Hall, 5 F. 28 July 
.S. Tirvan, Hosp Assist, vice Davidson, 21 F. do. 
J. J. Ilussell, Hosp. As'i.st. i lee Williams, 27 F. 

do. 

Ed changes. 


Major Teulon, from 28 F. rec. dilK with Major 
Onslow. !i. p. 42 F. 

— Maehay, fronCtj Dr. ivitli Capt. Warrand, 
h. p. 

•— Addison, from 80 F, ree. (tiff, with Capt. 
Maji'iuUe, h. p. 

Capt. Douglas, from 2 Life Gils, with C'apt. Cro'sc, 
h. p. 78 F. 

-Hume, from 6 Di. Oils. rec. (lilt with C.tpt. 

Scarlett, h. p 

-Leant, from 10 F.rec. dill". willi C'apt. ll.ut, 

h. p. 

-Foide, from 15 F. rec. ilitV. with Capt. Hope, 


h. p. 

-utamtoii, from 5? F. with ('apt. Bowers. 

h. p. Sicilian Meg. 

-sivfield, from 51 F» with Capt. Abbott, 

n0 J- . 


Lieut. Wiss, from 6 Dr. Gils. rec. dill, with 1 uni. 
Forter, li. p. 

-'sir L. I’. Gl\'n. Bart, from 1 Dr. ici. diff. 

with Lieut. Curteis li. p. 

-— IkmliiLT, from 1., F. with Lieut, lirefting 

55 F. 

—-Cary, from 25 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Mm 

us, li.’p. - , 

-Macplierson, from 5(1 F. iiith Lieut. Stew 

,ut. h. p. NoiaSiolia Fen. 

-Linch, ltom i W. I. It. with Lieut. Camp¬ 
bell, li. p. 

Assi.'t wuig. Fitypatnek, tmm 8d F. mill Assist. 
Surg. Filing, h. p >):i F. 


Itesiynalioiis and IWirciiu iits. 


Major Gen. lion. G, A. C. Maps Hon, h p. 1) F 
Colonel Woikigate, h. p.oil F. 

Lietlt. Col. .M'C.iuln, li. p.'In F. 

-I'lUsimo.is, li. p. 1,7 l'. 

-M'Flieison, h. p. t, Vet. Ln- 

Major Hurt, 0 Di. 

—— Bird. h. p. 1 V. 

-Chart 11 «. li. n. Fort. Seri. 

-Richardson, h. p. .»l.at Bn 

Capt. Crosse, 2 I ite (ids. 

-U.irrallier, 57 F. 

-Newport, 59 F. 

-Smith, S3 F. 

-r..ison, h. p. 52 F. 

-Neweiiham, It. p. 9 F. 

-sir J. Colquhoun, Uart. h. p. u: t . 

— — - l.ueas, h. p. G3 F. 

-Kelly, li- p- (it F. 

-Gorham, It. p. 65 1'. 

—-Sutton. It. p. 9 F. 

--Llewellyn, li. p. 85 F. 

-Maehay, h. p. 21 1'. 

-Lord Dormer, It. p. 11 Dr. 

— — Hellennann. h. p. 95 F. 

-Akeis, Ji. p. 82 L 

— Dundee, h. p. 62 F. 

Lieut. Lmgaril, 25 F. ' 

-— CainplK'll. li. p. 50 F. 

——_ Hav, li. p. 101 F. 

-Father, li. p • 29 F. 

-Fostci. h. li. 28 F. 

‘.4 8 
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COct. 


Lieut Glng, h. p. 78.1’. 

Ensign D. (J. W. Campbell, 26 V. 

-Jolmson, 60 F. 

-M'Dcmmtt, h. p. J2 F. 

—-— ltoilil, h. p. Rifle ling. 

—— Cooke, h. p. 'I Cey Inn R. 

-— Waldron, h. p. ,VJ F. 

-T)nrcll, li. p. Elfnid’s Coips 

1 - - Newman, h. p. 60 !•'. 

-Edwards, h. p. 16 K. 

-Aiibin, h. p. at. i '. 

-Surtees, h. n. 8 1'. 

-Hamilton, h. p.,7 Dr. fids. 

Appointments Concelh it. 

Cnpf. Robison, 17 F. 

-Popnleton, 01 /■'. 

I.ieut Pickering, 2.5 t\ 

-Rice, 96 F. 

Assist. Sure. Collis, S5 F. 

-Campbell. 4.7 F. 

— - — i— Gardiner, 71 F. 

Removal fiom the service. 

, ■ Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Trenor. 

Deaths, 

General Fail Craven Aug. 182,7. 

-Earl of Ponoiiglnnnrc, in I.ond< n 22 do. 

Lieut. General Dc'boiongh, Royal Maiim-, C.iu- 
terbury ’ , 1 Aug. I S25. 

I.ieut. Cut F. Downman, R. Inv. Ait. 

—— Ilulse, h. p. 2 Pros. Bn. of Mil. 

7 Aug. 182,7. 

Mrir.r Gibbons, h. p. 60 F. in France 
1 apt. t labun, .78 F. Dimcannon Fort, Ireland 

11 Aug. 

■ — tie Ran.’llrer, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Accra, 
bn rr.i. J.cnnc 12 June 

-Cavjrin, li. Malta Feneibles 

-Il.i'icham, late .7 \eL Bn, Bedford 28 May 

-- Dime, h. n. 18 F. April 

-Claybill-, n. p.77 F. Invergowrie, Dundee 

11 . .May 

— — rowel!, Dublin C ity Mil. 

I.ieut. Graham, 17 F. Harrow's ate 28 June 

— i > Flaherty, 87 F. 

-('lam ey, 2 V eh Pn. 50 do. 

-Gardner, late l do. Battersea, Surrv 

'19.Tidy 

— —— Mixoo, late .5 do. Black Rock, near I'uVm.i 

• lu do. 

— —Sinclair, late 1 do. 21,lime 

—•—Piggott, late 7 do. Hands worth, mar Ihi- 

mingh.'l’i 6(1 July 

-— Jones, h. p. 2.5 Dr. St. Seri.ana. Fiance 

8 di). 

——— Kessler, li. p. 2 Line Gei. I .eg. Hallo' o 

4 May 

—— de Baehede, h. p. 7 do. Hanover 28 July 
Ensign Davids, 46 F. 

Robison, U. Afr. Col. Corps, on passage 
from Afrida 23 May 

——— Mnnckton, h. p. 60 F. 

-Davidson, h. p. Cnnadian Feu. Glasgow 

12 May 

Paynrast, Fentimnn. h. p. Staff Corps Cav. drown. 

ed near SL I.una, in Sept, or Oct 1821. 
Quart. Mart. Dan-, b. p. LancaMi.ro Fen. Car. 

Sligo 24 June 1823. 

Ssrg@>s» Scott, 6 Dr. fids. Edinburgh 14 Aug. 
Assistant Surgeon Brown, 85 F, Malta 6 June 

— - —— Johnston, b. p. 2 (air. lin. 

17 July 

Promotions and Appointments continued. 

i I Jr. Gdi. Comet Kivne, Lieut, liy pureh. v ieo 
' Lawrence, prom. 27 Aug. 1825. 

• W Cunfngharne, Comet do. 

8 Dr., t Lieut. Hort, Capt.by pureh. vice Cainp- 
MLnon. do. 

• . • .Comet Pppsonby, Lieut. do. 

Sir W.X. young, fit Comet do. 

’ %y M VTf; Quart Mash^vice 

in Corned and* RMidg‘-Mnrter Surma n, 

rank ot i.ieuh 15-A pul 

< ‘ornct Sugden, Lieut, by puieh* vice 
Stuart, prom. 87 *»£• 


15 F. 


17 


1 F. 


11 


12 


16 


27 

51 


Cornet Neale, I,cut. by pureh. vice 
Crosslev, prom. 27 Aug. 

G. F. R. Johnston, Cornet do. 

Cornel Pole, I.ieut. by pureh. vice 

Robbins, prom. do. 

K. Fraser, Comet do. 

F. Gds. Ensign Knox, tioin .7.5 F.. Ensign and 
• I.ieut. by puieh. vice 1‘i.e.ci, piom. 

* 13 do 

——Muller, Lieut, vice IJahingtr.i’, 
dead , do. 

R. W. Neullo, Ensign lido. 

\V. II. Campbell, Ensign by pureh. vice 
Every, piom. ’ 27 do. 

Ensign I.a Touche, fiom i 1 F. Lieut. 

by puieh. vice 8tu.ilt, p.oin, 15 do. 
-Ueshon, from 2 Act. Bn. En¬ 
sign 7 April 

England, Lieut, vice Moore, 4 7 F. 

11 Aug. 

GonL Cadet VV. G. Evic. from R. Mil. 
Coll. Fiisign by pinch, vice La 
Touche. 7 E. 15 do. 

M.J. Gambler, Kivign uv Engi.ii.o, 

11 do 

Cant. Turherv ille, Maj. b\ puieh. \ H e 
Ilarc, plum. ' 27 do. 

Lieut. Shafto, Cap*. do. 

Ensign Bavjy, lae.it. do. 

H. Wilson, Ensign do 

Brent Mbi. \ud.nn, May. vice Hook, 
*. i 'eylon Reg. 11 do 

Ensign Forbes, Lieut, vice Grab, op, 

dead > do. 

-Cooper, Ensign do. 

\V. Jackson. Ensign by puieh. vice 

8in,-\rt, pi om. do. 

Luiil. Kuo\, from 1 Vet. Pn. Lout. 

v ice T illicit, prom. 8 Vpi 1 

——lhoivn, trom 4i> F. Lu ut. me 

Sniikin,, exchange 11 Vug 

55 -8(* n iplc, from 77 F.Iaiul. i.ie 

Keogh, h. p. 44 F. 10 .lull' 

Ensign .1. h. of Parl.tilingloii. l;om 
li. p. 86 F. I nsign v .re I loislord. Is 
change II Viu . 

Quart. Ma-t. Sctj. Pi Vo, Quart. M.i.l. 
v ue MathewiKul do 

15 Lieut. Moore, tunn l 1 F. C.ipt. vne 

Killy, dead do. 

46 - ".Simkins, fiom 51 F. Lieut, vne 

• Iliown, exchange do. 

F. lh 1). K N'tpier, Ensign vice M.o>- 
lu is, VIE. do. 

50 I.uut. VVilliaios, from > Vet. Bn. t.ienl. 

8 A pi 11 

.5“ C.ipt. M. George, fiom h. p. Cap!. 

(paying Kg. dill, to h. p. Fund) mi 
Love, cm barge ]1 Aug. 

5 3 E. Dcime. Fiisign In pinch, i ice Knox, 

3 F. Git-. 15 do 

65 berj. Maj. M'Fadden, from 8 5 F. Adi. 

with rank of Ensign v ice Iordan, res 
Adj. only 7 do. 

6G I.ieut. Ito.ss, fiom li p. 88 F. Pay mast. 

vice Kei r, h. p, do. 

75 —— Payne, from h. p. Rifle Brig. 

I.ieut. (ripnviug the ililf. to h. p. 
Fund) vice Pictet, cancelled do. 
77 I.ieut. Palmer, from h. p. 41 F. f.lent. 

vice Semple, 5.5 F. 1J Aug. 182.5. 
'59 Knsign Manners, from 46 F. Ensign 

vice llati s, 65 F. no. 

80 Lieut. Macdonald, from 89 F. Lieut. 

v ue '1 w igg, plum. 20 do. 

85 W. F. M. Slundy, Ehwgn by pureh. 

vice Martin, prom. do. 

88 Lieut. Ellis, ('apt. vice Fans, dead 

. 11 do. 

■10 -Capt. by purelh vice 

Conry, ret, do. 

Fiisign White, I.ieut. do. 

H. If. Thuilow, Ensign' do. 

Ensign W’etherall.Xieuhhy pureh. v.to 
Davies, prom. 27 do. 

F. Carter, Ensign do. 

1 >V. I. H. Lieut Jeflhres, Capt. vice llemsivoi lb, 
dead ' 11 do. 

Ensign Gray, Lieut. do. 

fi. It. Pole, Ensign do. 

Ceylon If. Brevet Lieut. Col. Hook, from 16 F. 

, Lieut. ( bl. do. 
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(JOHN MARKETS. 

Edinhnigh. 


WhKlL. 


Sept. 21 
28] 

Oct., 


BN. | Prim* j\v.pr, 

d. s.d.j s. il. < s. (I. s.d. 1 s.d. a il. d. s, d.! 
547(27 0 ■»()0| 35 4 I .">■ 10 .HO21 (I 2.)(>23025fi 
SMljSR 0 -lio! 34 ') !5()03(,021 0 23 6 25(1250 
52 0 10 0 ."(>*4 | -.00 50 0 20 0 i'3 6 24 0 26 6 
.'>7.5 32 0 40 0) 50 1 30 0 3.5 fi l‘J 0 24 0 23 0 27 o| 


Quar. 

Rotate lOB* 

Oatmeal. 

lT.AP.Meal 

Loaf. 

[fcpCCkj 

Ills. 

h 

Bis. 

Peek. 

s. d. 

s. d. 


8. d. 


s. d, 

0 10 

1 0 Sept. 20 

180 

1 5 

40 

1 3 

0 10 

1 0 27 

507 

1 .0 

56 

1 3 

0 10 

1 0 Oct. 4 

417 

1 6 

40 

1 3 

0 11 

l 0 11 

m 

1 >5 

44 

l 3 



GhtsfOiv. 


Wheat, 210 Ills. 


Dantzic. for. r«l. British. 


_ Oats, 264 lbs. 
Irish. I Scottish. 


Barley, S20 lbs. Bris-APse. oatmeal Flour, 

rT7|“ rrrr; ,Hoibs. 200n». 

Irish. I Scots. Stirl.Meax. | 


Sept. 21| 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.(I. 1 s.d.*.(!.:js.d.s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d.a.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. s. s. 


—, - — 131) 1)54 0, 


28! — - - - 30 0 340 


Oct. 


“2l 

12t 


- —'30 0 540 

— — 1300 340 18 0 210 


1180 2! 


25031 0|5(i0 37 0 24 0 200 18 6 210 54 55 

125 0 54 0 56 0 3701 24 0 260 18 6 21 o] 34 55 

,25 0 33 0 56 0 3C6 24 0 260 18 6 21(1 54 55 

25 0 33 0 36 0 366j -'4 0 260 18 6 210] 54 55 


Haddington. 


Dalkeith. 


1825. 


Wheat. 

1 

Bailey. 

OatBs 

Pease. 

Beans.! 

1 

1825. 

Oatmeal. 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av. pr. 1 

Per Boll. 

mm 

IWmb 

bept 23 

5 15 

s. d. s. il. 

27 0 33 0 

> d. j 
33 0 

s. (1. s. d. 1 s. d. s* d. 

0 5.71) 1*10*50 

& (S. d. 
22 f J40 

s.d. s.d.i 

220 241)' 

isept 19 

g. d. s. d. 
19 6 210 

s. d. 
1 5 

30 

1020 

27 0 38 0 

31 6 1 

27 0 326 

20 0 25 6 

21 250 

21 0 25 0 

; 26 

20 0 21 6 

1 5 

Oct. 7 

706 

28 0 41 0 

■’3 l 1 

.> i 

1 

270 32 0:20 0 24 0 

23 24 0 

IpMIfmii 

Oct. 3,19 0 2)6 

1 4 

14 

S3? 

23 0 33 0 

27 0 32 0,20 0 24 0 

21 25 0 

210 250 

11 

j17 6 19 0 

1 3 


London. 


1823. 

Bariey. 

1 

, Oat 

(FdAtPol 

S. 

Botat. 

| Bear 

J Pigeon. 

s. 

Tick. 

J*cas 

Boiling. 

c ‘ 1 
Urey, j 

■fl 

Sept. 19 
26 

(Jet 3 
10 

K« b« 1 S» S* ,S» h« 

50 74 1.38 15 2 8 45 

50 75 38 45' 28 45 

50 75 |3S 11 33 11 

50 75 38 44| 33 45 

1 .. J. . 

' S. 8. 

23 30 

1 23 30 
23 30 
j 23 30 

s. S. 

23 33 
23 33 
25 33 
25 o.) 

j s. s« 
i 41 54 

1 al 51 
! 43 54 
j 43 54 

9. S. 

38 40 
38 4h 
58 46 
38 16 

S. ft. 

51 63 
51 6H 
.50 60 
60 00 

s. a. 
17 50 
17 .50 
16 48 
16 48 

S. s, 
55 0(1 
55 fill 
>5 60 
>5 60 

8. s. i d.* 

45 541 10 

45 54! 10 

45 .54 j 10 

15 '.54 10 


Liverpool. 



Wheat, 

701b. 

Oats. 

45 Ur. 

Barley. Rye, 
60 lb. ! per qr. 

Beans, 
per qr. 

Pease, 
per qr* 

Flour. 

|Ostm. 2401b. 

182.5. 

ICng. 

2101b. 

Irish. 

Amer. 

1061b. 

EngU 

Scots. 

Sept. 20 
27 

Oet 4 
11 

h. (i. S. <1. 
6 0 10 .j 

6 0 10 3 
6 0 10 6 

1 0 10 6 

S. ll. 8. d. 

2 0 3 6 

2 0 3 7 

2 0 3 8 

2 0 3 8 

s- d. s. d.f s. s. 

1 8 5 !); .38 41 

4 8 6 0 38 44 

.5 0 (, 101 .38 44 

5 0 0 10 38 44 

1 

S. ft. 
42 .50 
42 .50 
42 52 
42 52 
\ 

S* 8« 

56 51 
36 54 
36* 54 
.36 51 

Si !>. 

54 58 
51 .57 
.51 57 
.54 57 

s. , a. 1 s. s. 

50 ,55'lfi 25 
.50 51 16 25 
50 54,16 25 

50 54|ie«!25 

1 

S. 8. 

30 31 
30 32' 
SO 32 
30 33 


England ft Wales. 


1825. 

Wht. 

Ilya. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oalm. 

Sept 10 

17 

8* 

Oct. 1 

di 

67 5 
65 10 
69 10 
63 8 

42 9 
41 7 
11 7 

8* d« 
40 11 
11 10 
11 2 
40 9 

_» 

8. (1. 
26 9 
26 3 
25 5 
25 6 

s. d. 
46 6 
15 9 
45 2 
45 2 

s. d. 
47 1 
18 1 
it * 
is it 

t. d. 
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, Register.—Meteorological Talk 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


COct. 


Kept at Edinburgh , in the Obscrvntoi y, CaltonhiU. 

N.B.—The Observations arc wade twieeevery day, at nine o'clqck forenoon and four o'clock after* 
noon*—The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the llegutcr 
Theruioinelei. 


1825. Tlier.l Bury. 


M.59 9.809 


'\tl 

Thci. 


Wmd. 1 Weather. 


The Brno. 


7{l? 


! sc i ,u {,ui 

| o/lM-58 

\,A.59 
1 V |M.:,7 

A. 'id 
M.l.i 
lA. 55 
M.42 
A. 55 
M.tlj 
A. .u 
M.46 
V.56 
M.45 
®\|A.5fi 
a ( ,M.13 
A'..48 
,t M.lj 
1 A. 57 
ii f M.45 
11 \ A. 54 
M.47i 
\ A. 57 
13 f M.47 
10 t.'A.55 


.sn»| 

.975 
.073 

•OO'Ji M. 
.K40i 


.847 

.817 

■WSl 

•a r )6 

.725 

.625 


V. 65 j 
M .63 1 
A. 1.5 / 
dt\ 


w. 

w. 


vv. 


440|M 
.214 j A. 
.27*1 M. 
.296' A. 
.140 M. 
.140]A. 
.138. M. 
.iio!a. 

■ 154|M 
.190 A. 


M. 

A. 

M. 

A. 

A>d}W. 


62) NW. 
,fk) ^ 

Sill 


Cble. 


,50 
591 
60 \ 
61/; 
GO 
68 


W. 

SW. 


601 


}> 


S. 


60/, 

.710 1 \.(,1 /:■’ 
.67 > 1 
.402 
.37) 


.102 


Dull, but 
warm, fair. 

Ditto. 

•Sunshine, 
very warm. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

[Sttnsli.foren. 
shower aftn 
Dull, warm 
|h. ram even. 
Aftn. hca\y. 
stirs, rain. 
Koran. shry. 
rain night. 
Heavy ram, 
morn! even. 
Aftern. tliun. 
A- light, rain. 
Korn.shry, 
aftern.' thun. 


Sept. 16 j 


18{ 
19 { 
201 

- 1 ( 
221 
23 j 

2, { 

H 

H 

27 { 


M.18 
\. 55 
M.30 
i. 56 
M .52 
V. 62 
M.51 
A. 57 
M..48 

V. 56 

W. ili 
V.56 
M.19 
V.56 

V. 17 
M.451 
\. 6 1 
M.51 
V. 61 | 
\I.48 | 
V. 50 ! 
M. la 
A. 55 


Tlier. 
9.410 M .58 


I Wind, i Weather. 


iiV2 A. (il } |CUe. 


M.58\ K 

Day fog. 

*2N ! 

M.KD 

."6 > M 5? y 

A. 57 / 

.night rain. 

\ 

A. 50 1 

.969 \.57 / 

M.5S\ „ 

jMorn.li.rain. 

on ( 

m. 12; 

.959, M.58 V 

A. 59 j 

day foggy. 


A. 53 

.''(.()[A.58 / 

M .56 1 .. 
A.56J 

Ditto. 


M. 15 1 
A. 56 

.736 M.60\ 
■6G2 A. 58/ 


.(,(11 M.5V> V 
.596 A. >9 | 

.562 M.l.i \ . 

.276: A. 61/ 

.255] M .62 1 I 
.525 A.6.1 ) i 1 
.232 M.61 y I 
.3ISA.60j|bW 
.119 M.60-1 1 
.119 V.oOj S ' V< 
.190, M.60s 
.02IIA.6O | 

"16, M.5JS 
.575'A. 55 / 
.525!M.6> l 
.119 A.62 j 
.550 M.63>'. 
.550 A. 62 /, s - 
.111. 31.52 l . 
.519 A. >7 }| (1, le 
■8S"M.;>8\ , bk . 
.999 .^.11 / 1 DR 

C'hle 


SW. 


|SW. 

SW. 


('We 

SW. 

SW. 


Morn.&aftn. 
,h. showers. 

1 Morn. rain/, 
alny Minsh. 

| Day fair, 
r.1111 night. 
R.tm (men. 
and night. 
Iltain aftern. 
and night.. 
Iltain loren. 
sunsh.altern.l 
[Day fair, 
(with .siuisli. 
Morn. I'mst. 
Ishrs. men. 
,Kair, hilt 
dull. 

d-'air, witli 
'sunshine. 
Sins, most 
of day. 

, Morn, mid, 
day swish. 
K.nr, with 
isunsh.narni 
iK.ur, with 
sunshine. 

1 llayfr.suiish 
iaiu lughl. 


Average of rain, 3.295. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From the 6th till the 2lst of Scptemlier there was more or less rain every day, 
and the showers were generally preceded by a hazy mist, or clouded atmosphere. 

* Dew-drops hung for several days at the ear of standing corn, except when they 
were washed off by falling showers : this continued moisture, under a high tempera¬ 
ture, produced a sprouting on all top sheaves of stocks; even standing wheat anil 
barley had begun to spring, and the general prospect had become most alarming: 
fortunately, however, a brisk wind, on the 22d, and the following days of the month, 
enabled farmers to secure the remains of the crop, and by the 30th, fields were every 
where clear, with very few exceptions. In the northern parts of the island, indeed, 
where the weather is generally precarious, some part of the crop still remains ex- 
posed ; but though this may be a losing concern to individuals, the elfects will not 
lie generally felt- 

In the early districts, the damage sustained by the rains is trifling. In the midland 
counties, on the most exfibsed situations, where little of the crop was secured before 
the rains commenced, a considerable loss has been sustained by springing. Where 
pease lay, either uncut or in shdaves, on the field, the straw was rotted, and the pease 
much deteriorated, but tlid quantity exposed was inconsiderable : a great breadth of 
bdans stood in the'flclds, even in the earlier districts, during the rains, but they were 
not much injured. Wheat and barley turn out well at the thrashing-mill, and yield 
fine samples. Wheat is certainly above an average, and barley is a fair crop. Oats 
are rather deficient, and beans, in many instances, do not up|>car richly podded, but 
pease will yield a full return. Since the commencement of the present month, the 
weather ha* been showery, and a large breadth of potatoes yet remain in the ground; 
where ih<iy i' ave 1166(1 takenjdp, the returns are exceedingly various ; upon the whole, 
thfe rettfit-'i* considerably below an ordinary average. Turnips have improved con- 
sidmb^« ai|dfyillbe fllUy Rs weighty as usual. . < 

, Wheat •owing, after fallow, commended in the earlier districts by the middle of 
September, and a fine beajnhhpa been obtained. The (topping weather Is unfa¬ 
vourable to sowing this grain on low lands after beans, .and that operation goes 
on slowly. Some closer Stubbles h^jve been plowed and sown with wheat, but much 

-tin* to be got in ground, ana thf aspect of the weather is not favourable. 

’erthihire , lOtA October 1825. , ' ‘ , 



1825-3 Coarse nf Exchanged$$'•—-Prices of Slocks- 505 

Course of Exchange, London, Oct, II.—±— Amsterdam, 12: 4. Ditto at sight,,' 
12 : l. llotierdam, 12 : 5. Antwerp, 12 : 1. Hamburgh, 37 : 2. Altona, 37:8. 
Faria, 3 days sight, 23 : 40 . Ditto, 25 : 65. Bourdeaux, 25 : 65. Frankfbrt-on- 
the-Maine, 151. l’etersburgh, 9], 3 U. Berlin, 7. Vienna, Ejj'. Jio., 10 : 2. 
Trieste, ditto , 10 : 2. Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 37 . Bilboa, 36Barcelona, 36. Se¬ 
ville, 364- Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 494- Genoa, 44J. Venice, 27. Buenoe- 
Ayres, 434- Naples, 40 j. Falcrino, per oz. 122. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. 
Rio Janeiro, 50. Bahia, 52. Dublin, 94—Cork, 94 per cent. 

Pticcs of Bullion, ty 1 oz.—Portugal Gold in coin, £.0 h 0»0. Foreign Gold in'bars, 
£.3ul7uGd.—New Doubloons, £'.0 h 0»0. New Dollars, is. lid. Silver in bare* 
standard, 5s. Id. 

■ Premiums of Insurance, at Lloyd's. —Guernsey or Jersey, 10s—Cork or Dublin, 

10s. 6d_Belfast. 10s. Gd.—llamburgh, 7s. (id. a 12s. 6d.—.Madeira, 15si 9d. a 

20s—Jamaica, 25s. a 30s_Home, 35s. a 40s —Greenland, out and home, 0 a 0 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Sept. 21 to Oct. 12, 1825. 



Sept. 21. 

sept. 28 . 

Oct. 6. * 

Oct. 12. 

Bank Slock... 



, — 

225 | 

3 li* cent, reduced. 

— 

— 

— 

.874 

3 ^ rent, consols... 

88* 

S8 

884 

8.! 

34 li* cent, do. 

— 

— 


954 

4 l? 1 cent, do. 

103 

1024 

1023 

1033 

Ditto New do. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India Stock. 

260'J 

2«5i 

— 

— 

-Bonds....,. 

13 14 

16 

— 

19 

Exchequer bills,... 

2 p. 

2 p. 

par. 

3 p. 

Consols for account. 

88 f 

88J 

88} 

881 

French 3 ^ cents. 

— 

99 ft— c. 

99 fr.50c. 

lOOfr—c 


Prices of Stocks- - Edinburgh , 14 th October 1825. 


Royal Bank of Scotland,. 

Hank of Scotland,. 

Commercial Banking Company of Scotland,... 

National Banking Company,. 

British Linen Company,. 

Edinburgh Friendly Insurance Company,... 

Caledonian Fire Insurance Company,. 

Hercules Insurance Company,. 

North British Insurance Company,. 

Edinburgh Life Assurance Company,. 

Insurance Company of Scotland,. 

Scottish Union Insurance Company,. 

West of Scotland Insurance Company,.... 

Edinburgh Coal Gas Company,. 

Ditto Oil Gas Company,. 

Leith Oil Gas Company... 

Edinburgh Portable Gas Company,. 

Edinburgh Joint Stock Water Company....... 

Forth nnd Clyde Canal Company,.1. 

Union Canal Cpmpany,....:. 

Australian Company,... 

Caledonian Iron and Foundry Company,. 

Shotts Iron and Foundiy Company,.... 

Edinburgh and Leith Glass Company,. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Alloa Glass Co.... 

North British Loan Company,. 

London, Leith, Edin.,&Glasgow Shipping Co. 

Scotch Porter Brewery Company,. 

Leith and Hamburgh Shipping Company, 
Calodoauut Dairy Cuihpany, 


Shares. | 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

£.100 0 OjiMOO 

0 0j£‘.200 0 O 

83 6 

83 

6 8 

220 0 0 

500 0 G 

100 

0 0 

no sales. 

100 0 0| 

6 

0 0 


100 0 G 

100 

0 0 

315 10 0 

0 0 o '; 

100 

0 0 

1000 0 0 

100 0 

10 

0 0 


100 0 

10 

0 0 


200 0 

10 

0 0 


100 0 

10 

0 0 


10 0 

10 

0 0 


20 0 

1 

0 0 

1 2 0 

10 0 

10 

0 0 


25 0 

17 

2 6 


25 0 

11 

10 0 


20 0 

20 

0 0 

IS 0 0 

10 0 

3 

0 0 
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inn- 


RiirneA. T. Danftlncton, merchant 
narrow, T. Liverpool, cornarul flour-dealer. 

Bate, T. Hastings, chemist. 

Bins A. K. Bate, bookseller. 

Bishop, G- Gteat-East-cheap. butcher. 

^dinghin.C. i. Hook-nortou, Oxford, 
kocpvr. 

Hoosey. W. Colchester, grocer. 

Bradfleld, J. London wall, grocer. 

Bridges, (>• B. Oldham, Lancaster, draper- 
Bryan, J-Lynn, 'tontnonger. dealer. 

Hull, C. E. Bristol, grocer. O'Ueiliv. E. Exmouth-street, agent. 

Chadwick, J. Kcnmngton, carpenter. Park, '1'. J. Westboume-placo, Chelsea, builder. 

Clarke, J. Leeds, minuet-maker. Psrrv II. and J. Underwood, Change-alloy, Con 

,'wtkr. n Walrali. Stafibld. draper. 1 ‘“V. _■— 

f’ri»wcil?». Nottingham, twist machine-maker. 

Cross. C. Ludgate street, vietuaflei. 

He Bar, j. Gloucester, ooncli-makei. 

Dickson, J. Fish-strcet-iull. haberdasher, 
noils* R. High-street, Southwark, linen-draper. 

Every, U\ Fore-*treet, Liinohouse, anchor-smith. 

Ferguson, J. Catterick, sCnvcncr. 

Fary. S- High-street, Shoiejhtch, tnpfm.in. 
l'ldhln, T. Tedrtington, Middlesex, maltster. 

Codber, C. ReJUoiMtrcct, draper. 

Coold. H. M. V’. Brighton, dealer. 

Harrison, lb A. Liverpool, liaberdaslier, 


Jarman, J. Bath, haberdasher. -_J k 

Keeling, E. and E. llamlcy, btafford, lhnt ' n ^ 

Lawwn, nt H. !’■ Heslmgton, Lancaster. c 

Low. Wm. Wood-street, habcrdasljer. . ' 

Lynam, G. Stoke upon-1 rent, StafflMdrture, 

andeolour-grinder. . , 

Manning, T. B. Portsea, musa-seller. 

Mansell, J. Birmingham, timber-merchant. 

MarkUnd, F. Norwich, brewer. 

Morse, J. Daventry, wooistaplais 
Mortimer, H. Scoleileld, Bradford, dyer. 

Nicholson, J. Workington, Cumberland, flour 
dealer. 


Harrison, ii* a- —- 

Vbppesi’ey", J H?yhipton-MaUct, Somerset, brewer. 


I, t IIC»ai» . . 

___ Change-alloy, Corn- 

Rolion,’ b |li b Scymour-plaee, Mary-ie-lxine, cai- 

SaiuRvell. i. lloxton, victualler. 

Kirell 1’. Conthall court, merchant. 

heUloii, I), and W. I tuule, Liverpool. merchants. 

Moors, K. Manchester, cottoii-merehani. 

Smith, J. Ludgate-lnll. woollen-factor. 

Stevens, .1. Nora loh. yam factor. 

Walsh, P. Bristol, linen-diaper. 

Wlieelhouse, IV. Norwich, linen-draper. 

White, .1. jun. Bishop- 1 Wearmouth, iron-founder. 
Williams, D. DepVfoul, sUte-mereliauL 


1 „r Ib-nrcu Bankui;i*tciks- and DIVIDENDS, announced 
ALViiAflETiCAbj^^, ig ‘ 5 _ cxtrucled from the Edinburgh Gazette. 

‘dividends. 

Laing, John, late merchant in Aberdeen! hfJohn 

I is-hf* manufacturer tlici’e* . _ 

M’f.iil, James, A: Co. masons and buiftniii 
A\r; by George Douglas, morel unit m Glas 

M'Douaid, J" 1 '", '“ te morelnnt in Perth; by 

MarninJmno. tr .V U Cm b nicruhanU in P.uslcy; by 

Stephen^.l'ohii.^jumcw, UlihoLsUwv^r'^^J'^^jJp 

Wes^^VllWonV.^i^-makcrs in Edinburgh, 
by Francis Burke, accountant there. 


s 8E«iUESTllATION9. 

\itkcn. Alexander, ineiehantin Dundee. 

t irminell, Alexander, vomnoiiger in i .usicy. 
I\emi>. Join mcicliaiil in I’eitli. 

M'Cooll, Ja s. -, wnghi in Pollokshaws. 

M'Lateli, Jolm, distiller in Connie. _ , . 

Manuel, John, junior, & Co. distillers .u. abbs- 
Park, Robert, & Co. commission-agents in (, 1 — 

.Stcv^ritobert, horse-hirer and horse-dealer in 
Edinburgh. . 

Wikoo, John, senioi, grocer m Glasgow. 


births, marriages, deaths. 


iu4‘. Feb. 2 ri. At Madras, the Lady of DaeId 
- HiU. Eaq- chief secretary to tlie Government, a 

At Hamburgh, Mrs fhouns W. Ma- 

tb ^l*’a,' i9 Hire.ham Cottage, Berwickshire, Mrs 
Douglas. 15, B Drumroond Place, Edinburgh, a 

UBailytruokle, in the liberties of the city 
rtf*Waterford A popr worWHl* n uiipU 

a livelihood by washing, was safely tie- 
ftJtr children —two of them were born 
‘litsjLtfdock j„ the morning, ami two at eleven. 

Manse, Mrs Hgmsay. a son- 

• IcflSiley Halt, Leicestershire, the Uu 

sw-Gott kevt 1 Sod** Ureys, a daughter. 
*®AtiCirlL»idL MwJcflinMaikle, a **ai. 
A^Ik^luiWiloiMC, Mrs Meredith, 

***** 

jjtheSdyof E. W. «.Sebpilry. E «**•f ,n ‘ 


Sent. 2. At Lausanne, .Switzcrfand, the Lady ot 

.SlUsSlKja. *- >*w 

of Colond William Stewart, od foot, or BuiD, a 

S °?: Mrs Chancellor, of Shleldhlll. a son. ' . 

8. At Duose Castle, the Lady of William .Hay 
Jisci. of Druminel/ler, a daughter. „ 

!*. At Portl.uld i’Uce, Umdoti, tlle^ Lady ofS»r 
Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart, a dauglitc 1 . 

-The Lady of Major V.inJs llarvey, of CWtle- 

* e 'A Elgiib Mrs Colonel Gordon, lnvcrltichy, 

“ S \% At Barftddme, Miu Lady of Duncan C#mp- 

'pwliw- “tl U ‘um ^ 

Dr William ,GMrd»J«. »<>lion-»troet, Ltflawu, a 

^i'j. At iiUhou«laBrhuglib>*« 
tlMi Lady of Patrick Boyle, Esq. mrgqpn,' j ■ 

“^Al Edinburgh. WtuehoiV*. * 

daughter. 
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Sept. 13. At Powfinihs, the Lady of Jas. Bruce, 
E«q. a son. 

— At Dingwall, Mrs George Mackenzie, a son. 
Hi. At Darnhull, the Lady of Captain Loch, 

it- N. a son. 

— At Drumpellier, Mrs Buelianan, a son. 

17* At Uuncan-Street, Drummond Place, Edin- 
buigh, Mrs William Maxwell Little, a M>n> 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Moir, of Leckic, a son. 

— At the College of Glasgow, the Larly of 
D. h. Sandfprd, Esq. a daughter. 

Pi. At Morton Cottage, Portobcllo, Mrs Henry 
Steele, a daughter. 

— At the Manse of Greenlaw. Mrs Home, a 


Sept. 9. At Altkenhead, MuhgoCampbell, Esq. 
merchant^ Glasgow, to Isabella,, Gralgie Gordon, 
eldest daughter of John Gordon, Esq. of Aitken- 
head. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander TumhuR/mer- 
eluant, to Christian, fifth daughter 1 of Mr 
Ja* Thomson, of the Cess Office, Jantes’s-Stxeet,; 

13. At New Monkland Manse, Robert M’Cui- 
loch. Esq, writei, Airdrie, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr James Bcgg, ministef of 
New Monkland. ■ “ 

13. At Stirling, Francis William Clark.Esq. 
writer, Stirling, to Agnes, eldest daughter a Jas. 
Wright, Esq. writer there. 


daughter. 

19. At Bridge Castle, Mrs Watson, a daughter. 

3U. At Edinburgh, Mrs Richard Mackenzie, a 
daughter. 

— At 32, Great George Square, Liverpool, Mis 
•Sillar, a son. 

21. Mrs Mackenzie, No. 3, Fi.rth-Slrcct, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter. 

22. At FdiiihlUglL the Lady of Major Cuhitl, 
Royal Artillery, a daughter, who survived but a 
short tune. 

— At 7k, George-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Ro¬ 
bert Nasmyth, a son. 

23. it Edinburgh, the Lady of John Hamilton 
Coll, Esq. a daughter. 


MARK! \GE'*\ 

1825. Aug. 1). At H.imiltoii, Mi Alexander 
M-Kinlay, to Eliza, elde.l daughter of ,v|r John 
Itiown, Dumfries. 

22. At Langholm, Mi Geoig* Scott, senu" 1 . 
merchant Lhere, to Miss Helen Scott, ot the same 
place. 

23. it i ettbvie, William Grierson, Esq. second 
s m of sir Holvif Giieisou of Lag, It.uL, ta Miss 
Jane Reallie, daughter of Thomas Beattie. E.sq. 
ol ( neve. 

2d. At Sioekbudge, George Crichton. rsq. 
Viewfoith, to Cutharme, second daughter ot the 
late William Forrester, Esq. of Culmoie, Stirling. 

- - At Canaan House, Dr James Pitc.mn, to 
( reili 1, yinmgc.t daughter of David rhonisou, 
P..|. M.S. 

,»n. ,\t I'.dmhurgh, Mr l’eter Mitehcllliill, sur¬ 
geon. Dow me Plan*, Port Hopetoun, to Relieeei, 
daughter of Mr Thbinas Brumby, stonewaic-nu 1- 
eliaiit, Ruse-Street. 

— At Leith, Mr Robert Schaw, merchant, Leith, 
to Margarit, daughter of Mr \\ ilium Auld, mei- 
eliaiit theie. 

31. At London. Ernest. Comte de Geisdi.il., to 
the Honourable Maria Elizabeth Twisletmi Fio'i- 
lLs, only daughter of Lord Save and sele. 11 m 
H oy it Highness Prince Leopold honoured the 
ceremony with his presence, and gave the hnde 


away. 

sept. I. At Stirling, Mr Edward Carritt, of 
llrigg, Lincolnshire, to Harriet, second danglilii 
of Robert Peacock, Esq. of Sol-gnth House, 
Perthshire. and nicee ot the Reverend William 
Cust, Dauby Hill, Voilvshire. 

3. At London, the Right lion. Stratford Cun¬ 
ning, his Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
to Lhza Chailotte. eldest daughter of James Alex¬ 
ander, Esq. of Sommerhill, Kent. M. 1*. 

,i. At New scone, near Perth, the Rev. William 
Murray, M ueh.ills, to Mbs Jane Stewait, eUlest 
daughter of the late Mr Allan Stewart, shuna, 
Apnirt. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Cullen, merchant, 
Stirling, to Miss Eliza be tli Gordon, Malpas. 

— At st. Luke’s, Chelsea, tlte Ilea. Charles 
Grant, LL.U. viearof West Basham, Norfolk, to 
Caroline Mary, vinly daughter of the late Charles 
Grseme, junior, Esq. Judge of Purtieah, Bengal, 
and grand-daughter of Charles Gncme, Esq. of 
Dean House, Hants. 

— At Thames-Ditton, Captaiu G. F. Lyon, 
R. N. to Lucy lamisa, youngest daughter of the 
late Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald. 

tl. At Stewarton Manse, James Monteith, Fsq. 
Glasgow, to Lilias, second daughter of tne late 
Rev” James Douglas, minister ot Stewarton. 

6. At Bonniugton, John Haig, Esq. of Dublin, 
to Jane, daughter of the late John llaig, Esq. 
Boimlmrion. „ , _ 

i>. At Edinburgh. Roger Duke, Esq. to Elian, 
only daughter of the late Captain L. oilphaht of 
Kinneder. 


— At Tam, William Walker, Esq. metchnat, 
Glasgow, to Sarah Wilson, youngest daughter of 
Robert lilui ray. Esq. Tain, Ross-uhire, 

H. ALtiostoni, Andrew Fleteher, of Saltoun, 
Esq. to Lady Charlotte Charters, fourth daugh¬ 
ter ot the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

13. At Montrose, Robert Ilukart Hepburn, 
Esq. of Hicearton, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Bruee, Esq. of AmoL 

— At ( astle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, Sir John 
Forbes, Bart, of Cratgievar, to the Hon. Char¬ 
lotte Elizabeth, daughter of the Right Hon. Lord 
Forbes. 

lb. At Linlithgow, Mr John Stott, leather-mer¬ 
chant, Edinburgh, to Agnes, second daughter of 
Mi Joseph Grccnoik, ot Linlithgow. 

— At Wvthswood Hill, the Rev. Laurence 
Lockhart, minister of Inehinan, to Louisa, only 
d.niqhtci ot the ilceeascd David Blair, Esq. 

1 '). At l a Wei bulk, James Finlay, Esq. eldest 
wi ui Kirkman h mlav , Esq. of Castle Towaid, 
to Janet, eldest ilaughtei of Hugh Bogle, Esq. of 
c aWeibank. 

2b. it Kendal, All Allan Andeison, mereliant 
there, late ot BahoaileUaii, to Miss Charlotte, 
youngest daughter ol Mr John Edgar, late of the 
Bengal ailittery. 

— At Huntington, enmity of Haddington, A. P. 
Robcil-ym, Esq. nierehant, Leith, to Christina, 
elite,t daughter of William Amshe, Esq. of Hun¬ 
tington. 

— it No. 30, r.istle-Kfreel, Edinburgh, Wat- 
Em \\ illi.im Watkins, Esq. voimger or Shollni). 
m the county ot Salop, to l hristian, daughterof 
the late Thomas W.atkm,, Esq. Lmhthgow.- 

23. At Vcttbyrc, William Grierson, Esq.second 
son oi sir Rebel t Gncison ol Lag. Mart to Jane, 
daughter of Tnomas Beattie, Esq. of Cricve- 

2i. it Doncaster, Lieutenant General .Sharin' 
onioit'lam, to .lane, daughter of Godfrey Hig¬ 
gins. Esq. ot skellow Grange, m the county of 
fork. 

Lately. The Count de Nieppetg, to the ATch- 
diuliess Maria Louisa, the widow ot Bonaparte. 
The Emiieror of Austria, who ha-, on all occa¬ 
sion,, shown hmisclt an indulgent patent, is sup- 
posed to have favoured this union, and, m token 
ot his approbation, it is paid, will raise the Count 
to tlte dignity oi a Prince. 


DEATHS. 

182.). Feb. 21. At Broach. Bombay, Lieutenant 
James Hay. of tlu Kith lcgir.icnt of native In¬ 
tent r>. 

June 12. it George Town, Demorara, aged 25. 
Mr James Maegicgor, merchant, only son of Mr 
Maegregor, M. imhew's Square. lie wag a moat 
dutiful -on, jw l and honourable in all his trans¬ 
actions. lie is much and tustly regretted. 

23. On his passage to Englaiid from Bombay, 
agcil AS, l.icnt.-Colonel Francis French Staunton, 
C. It. Aid-de-Camp to tire Govemor-Goneral of 
India, and late Commandant of Ahmevlnaegar. 

Aug. 9. At Marav dhas, Madeira, Lady Jardine, 
wklow of Sir Alexander Jardine, Bart, of Appd- 
gartli, Dunifries-shirc. 

11. At 'l’hori>e, Mr Samuel Birks, aged MR 
lie was the only person Uv mg in these part* who 
recollected hearing the late Rev. John Wesley 
preach, before he left College. This-was on * 

, visit which Mr Wesley paid to Wentworth 
In company with his father, the Rector of-Bp* 

• worth, in 1133. . ‘ 

31. At lus house. No. S, Drummond-Stpeet, . 
Edinburgh, Mr John Ewart, stabler, • - 1 > 1 

23. At No. 111. lamriston Pine*. Edinburgh. 
William, youngest son, and, on the 20tif Mgmnt, 
Agnes, emest daughter Of Mr James M‘ Naught, 
merchant. . 
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Rvgijier.•^■Deaths. l_Oct. 182.5 


Aug. 2.5. At Dundee, in the GUil year c>f his age. 
Mr Areliiliald Ogilvie, merchant, amt for several 
yearn one of the magistintus of that town. 

— At tiio Mamie of Abbotshnll, the Hev. Wit- 
ham Anderson, minister of ttiat parish, in the 
Sifli year of his age.—Under the guidance of an 
excellent father, m the bosom ot an affectionate 
family, were fostered those pious anil generous 
dispositions, so well anted to the Mined profes¬ 
sion, upon which he entered with ln> whole 
heart, He sought not, in his public instructions, 
to obtain the reputation of popularity, lmt faith- 
ftiUy'biirteavouieil to inculcate the principles of 
Christian faith amt duty, and diligently to dis- 
cllarge the more unostentatious, but no less use¬ 
ful, offices of peisoiial inspection, and pi irate 
Visitation. If, at any tlnip, a sltaile ot depression 
WHS throim ovcrjiis toosu.sccpfilili heat!, it was 
when the thought was awakened, lh.il Ins deli¬ 
cate state ot health pierented him tiom labour¬ 
ing, yet more assiduously, in dui.iing the bread 
of! life among his htlle Hook. J’hcir tempo,ul, 
ami, above all, their spiritual interests, wert novel 
aeparated from lus thoughts; and tho.. wlm were 

K (emitted to share his eonlidential hours must 
lve witucss-'d how beautifully w,i- di-plajed, m 
his unostentatious character, the at!e< tmn.ile pas¬ 
tor. Many of (ha-e among whom he i.dioiued, 
with zeal and assiduity, (01 lillivn n ns, wmliear 
testimony to the pniiiv ot h.s ™n!'"i,, iue lime, 
volencc of ins d’spo'ilion, and llu- imldinss id 
hts piety. Inpinate life, the .iriji.u.dfe prir.i- 
tiotl of hi« anuable wmth i. ti-tilled by theguet 
of hi* disconsolate w nlov . end mourn mg relatives, 
by Whom lie was tenderly hi loud. J'houg'i he 
disregarded the applause ,.t the world, liorn a 
conviction of hi- hung hut .in 'mpiufit.ible ser¬ 
vant, yet an 1 .plight and h(inoui..l)li 111 .> 11 . ami a 
faithful Christien pi-.hu. should out deseiml to 
the glare witliout a lidmte of grutclul .md alloc- 
flonate remcinbuoie,. 

ST7- At Uundei. \in,, and, 011 tin- 17th current, 
Margaret, daughteis ot the lit 1 Djud Bus-ell. 

— At Auldc.itli'e, -M.'s M.u.'.aiet I.iston, daugh¬ 
ter of the late itei. Itubu! J,i toh, mimstir of 

A ben lour. 

— At London, Mis Core, wile ol Mi Charles 
Henry Core, late merchant in Edmhui gli. 

UK. At Uuchhwc, the H 11 . U dli.un ^pciis, 
jraatorof the United \s.,o, iate ( ongiei; ition there, 
in the 55th year of his ace, and ldih ot his mini¬ 
stry. 

29. At Edinburgh. Mrs Wight, relict of Alex. 
Wight, Emt. advocate, forinei!y Soliedur-Genmtl 
of .Scotian, t. 

— At lar erarv, Mr Donald M'Lean, merchant 
tliere. 

ol. At Greenock, suddenly, m tin- prime of life. 
Mis Margaret Maxwell, wife of the Iter, William 

Auld. 

— At No. IS, Kier-street, Kdinhiugh, Mrs 
Margaret Timm> 011 , wile of Mi John I till, mer¬ 
chant. 

— At Portobelln, Minor Janie. Duridsou, late 
in the sen ice ot the Honourable La-t-lndu t om- 
pany. 

— At tile MaiisP ol < irnuston, Mrs Alary John¬ 
ston, wife of the Iter. John Kants,tv, 

Scut. 1. At Glasgow, Mis. Jean Duncan, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr Andrew 1 toman, pnntci to the I nlrer- 

sity. 

— At Glenfuir Home. Helen Geddes, wife of 
llobert Grahruu, F-q. \S InUhill. 

2. At Cupar, Catharine, third ri High ter of Mr 
Honbrugh. 

— At the Maine of \hcrnelhr, Perthshire, Air* 
Jane Gillespie, rein t of the Iter. Win. Duncan, 
late minister of Abfrnelhy. , 

-w-At North Luflenhom (louse, Hutlnnd, the 
Bight lion. Lady Aime Nnd, aged K7, sixth 
daughter and last survii mg child ot the late Bap- 
ti»t,Eari of Gainsborough. Hy her de.,th, hir 
Gerard Noel, Bart, her 1-adysliip’s nephew, ob¬ 
tuse an addition of C.UtKX) a-year to his property. 

-~ At Aberdeen, William shepherd, Esq. for¬ 
merly ona of the Baltic s of tliat city, in the 89th 
year of hit age- 


Scpt, 4. At her house, Mtdvillc-Street,Kdinburgh 
Mrs Mnty Stuart, relict ol the late Charles Mu. 111 , 
J'-sd. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Hall, InuUU-i. 
This tie-Street. 

b. Mrs Philadelphia Barbara M‘Mttrdo, wife ot 
Norman Lockhart. Esq. ot Tarbrax. 

— At Oban, Mis Mary M'Larty, wife of \\ 111 
Campbell, iate Collector of Customs there. 

6. At his house, (,'arrubber’s Close, Ediiibm 
Mr James Borthwiek, wire-worker, aged 37- 

In Montague Square, General Stevens, m 
83d year of Tus age. 

— At Hurns, itobeit Montgomerie,- Esq. of 
Barnahill. 

7. At North Park, Mrs Helen Bogie, wife <>'- 
John Hamilton, Esq. 

— ,\t KcIsOj Mrs Hobson, rgliet of the tat • 
James ItoUsun, I'-sq. ut Samistou. 

— U Ills eat. Wi'Btoii, Stattbrd.shiie, m tin 
filth yeai of I 111 age, the Right Hon. Oil:uid<> 
harlot Llradtoid, alter a painful and Inigeuu. 
illness of nearly two years. 

!». At Jersey, "after a short illness, Thomas Dn 
m.U(s<|, Esq. Deputy ('u.mmssiiry-Geiieral. 

— Ai A thorough, of the elioleia mortis, altn 
a shin ( I ait very severe illness, the wile ot John 
Tempest, Esq. mid only survivingsuterot lleiiry, 
Kuo Duke of iluceleiR'h and (jueciubmy, lx. t>. 
An. 

— At Glasgow. Mrs suiah Riddell, relict of Mi 
John sliaw, booksellei m that city, andsi.tci <>! 
the late Alexandei Riddell, Ksq- 
— At 23, Ncw-Slrcct, Canongate, Etlinbuigh, 
in her 17th year, Clcnientma, daughter ot \U 
John Ruthvcn. 

10. At 7, htafford-Ktteet, Edinburgh, Mis I.I 1 /- 1 - 
beth Forster, widow of Thomas Gregson, 1 »q. of 
Blackburn. 

— At Ayr, Mr John Gibb, merchant, 

— At Edinburgh, W. M. Greig, second sou ol 
Uie Rev. C. Greig, At. Niman’s. 

— At Stirling, Mr Henry Red path, watclmukci 
1:’. At Richmond, Mts Wellesley Pole l .one. 
Wellesley. 

— At Tielifleld, Hants, James, fifth son 1 * 
mirai Sir Arehlbnld Colling wood Dirk,, 
of Sydenham. 1 

J.). At Cardoness, in the, 89 th year 01 A 
Kir David Maxwell, UarL. 

— At her house, 121, lfriuce's Street, F.'.m 
burgh. Miss Catharine Gibson, daughter ol tic 
late Thomas Gibson, Esq. of Muirton. 

—w At Cooper’s Hill, Surrey, laird Lang foul, in 
the sixty-third year of lus age. 

11. At Uanlf, Patrick Dub, Em/, of Carnoiisie. 
Banffshire. 

— At 58, Nicolson-.Street, Edinburgh, much 
lamented, Mrs Mary Lookup, spouse of Mi John 
Aiiishe. 

l-stely.-In North Amcrieu, where he bait pun 
for the recur cry of his health, Hugh Rote, Esi|, 
of the colony of Dcmeraia. eldest son of tin de¬ 
ceased John Rose, Esq. of -Vidiiagmsk, 

— At his scat, Ciu-tlc Howard, In the 78tl *j e-n 
of Ins age, the Earl of Carlisle, K. G. and L’oid 
Lieutenant of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

— Of apoplexy, at La Mancha, the Buiun d 
E roles, in the loth year of Ids age. 

— At semia, Kouthem Africa. Mr George Kd 
put) -k, surgeon R, N. *on of Mr George K 1 ip. 1 t 
rak, t ralgutstoch, Glasgow, lu, June 18'J.‘, a 
li.irty, contisting of Mr For be*, botbplst, sent out 
liy (he llorticuuurnl Society if l^Mon, Unde 
nant C. Brown, and Mr Ktljmtrifk, both of his 
Majesty’s ship Levcn, on a voyieeta surrey along 
the eastern coast of Africa, tiumr tfac coknmund 
Of Captain W. P. W. Owrtl ( ,Tfliu n te er eitl their sei • 
vices on an inland expedition'to •xpitre the river 
Zambezi or Cuama, and lit* adjueem: 

they were next to have proceeded through the 
heart of the eauntvy to Latskoo, where English 
missionaries reside, thence to Ca| iaSochL They 
had not procectlnl hr up the-rrmi Jirh<si Mr 
Forbes fell a victim, and, suonaffa mdr landimr 
at Selina, hit, two eomni^Otu «k|QM W* untime¬ 
ly fate. ’ 
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for Parkhurst, read Ilackluyt. 
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^Various Articles arc still necessarily postponed. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE TOWN COUNCIL OF EDINBURGH, ON TDK SUBJECT OF 
THE NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL, OF WHICH THE FOUNDA¬ 
TION WAS LAID ON 28th JULY 1825 *. 


A Grammar School, of ltoyal in- 
stituflon, existed in Edinburgh in 
1519. Being on a limited scale, it 
was latterly found inadequate for 
the purpose ; and, in 1578, the High 
School was set on foot upon an ex¬ 
tended plan, bearing the same name 
of Schula Regia Edincnais. It owes 
its establishment to tfic enlightened 
zeal of some individuals of the Clergy 
and Town Council of Edinburgh 
duiing the eventful period of the 
reign of Queen Mary, a period dis¬ 
tinguished by controversies, which, 
while they ultimately confirmed the 
Reformation in Scotland, created at 
the same time an increasing desire 
for the acquisition of knowledge. 

The course of education at the 
High School appears to have been 
from its commencement upon an ex¬ 
tensive scale ; at least wc know, that 
early after its erection, it was con¬ 
ducted by a Rector and four Masters^, 
as at presenta circumstance highly 
creditable to the liberal ideas of the 
projectors of the. Institution, ancl 
equally bo td the character of the 
citizens ofthatday, whose eo-opera- 
tion in its support must have been 
known and anticipated. 

The original building of the High 
School was erected, as was also that 
of the College, on the ground of Kirk 
of Field, then first appropriated to 
public purposes; a situation which, 
at that time, had the advantages of 


being quite detached from the town, 
of free air, and open space around it. 
This building continued to serve its 
purpose, without addition or en¬ 
largement, for two centuries; as it 
was not until 1777 that the increas¬ 
ing population of Edinburgh induced 
the citizens to erect a larger and 
more'connnodious edifice, on the same 
ground, close to the old one, which 
was then taken down, and the space 
enclosed. Since that date, with the 
exception of a small addition made 
to the Rector’s room, and the division 
of the Common-hall into two class¬ 
rooms, in order to give the Rector the 
farther advantage of two contiguous 
apartments above, no alteration has 
taken place in the building; although 
it must be obvious to every one ac¬ 
quainted with Edinburgh, that, du¬ 
ring the period which has elapsed, 
of nearly fifty years, and especially 
in the latter part of it, the iucrease 
of the inhabitants lias been such, as 
to require a great extension of ac¬ 
commodation in a School, which may 
truly be considered not only as Me¬ 
tropolitan, but National. 

Besides the additional accommo¬ 
dation iu respect of the size and 
convenience of class-rooms now re¬ 
quisite, it is equally obvious, that 
the present situation of the School, 
however excellent and advantageous 
at the first, anil for a long period of 
time, has, ever since the commence- 


• We are indebted to the active and enlightened promoters of this Institution for 
the Engraving which we have the pleasure of laying before our readers in this Num¬ 
ber.-—AW. 
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incut of tlie New Town, but chiefly 
since its more recent an<l rapid ex¬ 
tension, become extremely inconve¬ 
nient for the body of the inhabi¬ 
tants, whose sons form*by far the 
largest proportion of the pupils, 
both in respect of distance and of 
access by the crowded thoroughfare 
of the two Bridges. The removal of 
the School, therefore, from its pre¬ 
sent obscure, confined, and incom¬ 
modious situation, has long been in 
the contemplation of the Town Coun¬ 
cil of Edinburgh, the Patrons, for 
the sake of the public, whose com¬ 
fort they are bound to consult, and 
also as^ inseparably combined with 
that consideration, for the sake of 
the School itself, the prosperity of 
which has ever been to them, as it 
always was to their predecessors in 
office, an object of intense interest. 

In pursuance of this design, they 
turned their attention to different 
situations in the New Town, which 
appeared to them adapted for the 
purpose, but have, from various 
causes, been under the necessity of 
finally relinquishing all thoughts of 
these. They are, however, of opi¬ 
nion, that the site they have at last 
fixed upon,' on the southern slope of 
the Calton Hill, adjoining to, and 
north of the Regent's Road, is one 
which combines many advantages 
essential to a public school. It is 
of easy access to those districts which 
are found to supply the largest 
number of pupils: it lias ample space 
for play-ground, which cannot be 
hemmed in by other buildings, and 
it Is uncommonly well aired. The 
situation is, however, one which, 
while it affords room for a building 
constructed with a view to full ac¬ 
commodation for conducting every 
branch taught at the School, re¬ 
quires also that such an erection 
should be of an ornamental charac¬ 
ter, as it will be a conspicuous ob¬ 
ject from many points, and particu¬ 
larly prominent on entering the 
town by the splendid approach of 
the Regent’s Road. In fact, the 
credit of Edinburgh is deeply con¬ 
cerned in the taste displayed in this 
structure, and the Town Council, 
under $]jis impression, have called 
in the aid of ait architect of cele¬ 
brity, Mr Hamilton, whosc.plan, of 
which an engraving is prefixed, has 
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been highly approved by the first 
judges, as not only elegant in itself, 
but harmonizing with the magnifi¬ 
cence ■ of the surrounding scenery. 
The foundation of it was according¬ 
ly laid with the usual ceremonies on 
the 28th of July last. 

The expense of it building, in the 
plainest form, to contain five class¬ 
rooms, of pltaper size and ventila¬ 
tion, with the appropriate additional 
requisite apartments to each, a Com¬ 
mon-Hall, Library, Writing-School, 
and other rooms, .which the impro¬ 
ved system of education renders ne¬ 
cessary, must obviously be very con¬ 
siderable ; but when its ornamented 
form is taken into account, it is 
found that a sum not less than 
£.17,000 will be wanted for the pur¬ 
pose. The Town Council, anxious 
as they are for the execution qf this 
plan, arc evidently limited by mo¬ 
tives of prudence as to the sum they 
can allot from the funds of the city ; 
and although, in addition to this, 
they expect a considerable sutn from 
the sale of the present School-House 
and ground, yet it is to the Public 
that they must look for the greatest 
proportion of the required amount, 
and they are confident that to the 
Public they will notappealin vain. 

They trust they need hardly re¬ 
mind the citizens of Edinburgh, that 
the High School, as it originated, at 
a remote period, in the enlightened 
zeal of their forefathers, so it has 
continued to be the glory and the 
pride of the successive generations of 
this ancient city. It has been the 
means of imparting the blessings of 
liberal education to all ranks of the 
community, by the extreme modera¬ 
tion of its fees ; and while it has thus 
essentially contributed to raise the 
general tone of information and men¬ 
tal acquirements, it has also laid the 
foundation of prosperity in after-life 
to countless-numbers-,of humble in¬ 
dividuals, who have, by the aid of 
the advantages it conferred, risen to 
situations of the highest respectabili¬ 
ty, both at home and abroad. But 
the High School is ,not merely to 
be estimated by its effects in raising 
the tone of intellect throughout the 
sphere of its influence, or by the ta¬ 
lent it has elicited in humble life; it 
must be remembered, that the annals 
of the successive periods of its exist- 
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cnce contain also a memorial of the 
greatest characters of our country 
who were bora to hereditary rank, 
wealth, and honours. In fact, with, 
few exceptions, the greatest States¬ 
men, Lawyers, and Divines, and 
public men in cvery»department of 
national service vriiom oar country has 
produced, were initiated into liberal 
studies at the High School Of Edin¬ 
burgh, and have never failed to ex¬ 
press their grateful remembrance of 
the ■solid foundation of knowledge 
they there acquired. Its real utility, 
however, is not even to be measured 
by these splendid facts in" its history. 

1 ts characteristic excellence is to be 
traced in the mingling of all ranks of 
life in its classes, with no recognised 

C ference or distinction whatever, 
e that which is earned by talent 
and virtue; thus teaching the high, 
that, without intellectual exertion, 
rank and wealth are an empty name, 
and practically holding out to the 
humblest individual, who there en¬ 
ters the lists of Jiterary competition, 
the fame and respectability to he at¬ 
tained by persevering mental labour, 
worth, and industry. 

From this admirable system, so 
analogous to the principles of the 
British Constitution, which interpo¬ 
ses no artificial bar to the attainment 
of wealth and honours, the most 
beneficial effects have been found to 
result to the community at large. 
The different orders of society have 
been cemented by means the purest, 
the most honourable, and the most 
efficient; just views of life, and of 
truly valuable pursuits, have been 
impressed on the minds of the youth¬ 
ful pupils ; attachments have been 
formed between those born to move 
in different spheres, which have sub¬ 
sequently proved mutually advan¬ 
tageous, and, friendships have com¬ 
menced, which have sweetened ex¬ 
istence to ita latest period. Even in 
distant region*, to have been a class- 
fellow, or even a scholar of the High 
School, has never failed t<f awaken a 
kindred vibration of heartfelt delight, 
and, in many cases, where circum¬ 
stances required it, has been found 
to constitute the sole but respected 
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claim on efficient patronage and as¬ 
sistance. 

Such being the advantages, proved 
by incontestable facts, td have re¬ 
sulted frorifr the High School of 
Edinburgh, it has been matter, of 
anxious care to tlie Town Council to 
provide, by every means in their 
power, that these advantages should 
still be preserved to the community, 
and not be suffered to be frittered' 
away, or ultimately lost, by any in¬ 
attention to the School, on their pan 
as Patrons. The conviction that it 
would so suffer by remaining in its 
present situation has been deeply 
impressed .on the Town Council, by 
facts to which they have access, as to 
the number of pupils attending, and 
the quarters where they reside*, and 
also by every consideration they have 
been able to bestow on the subject in 
respect of its future prospects; and 
it is this conviction which has been 
the sole cause of the steps they have 
at last taken for its removal to a site 
where it may have a fair chance, at 
least, of that public support which, 
should the School remain where it is, 
cannot, in the face of competition 
powerfully exerted and advantage¬ 
ously circumstanced, be expected to 
be given to it. 

They trust they have said enough 
to justify their attachment to this In¬ 
stitution, and their anxiety for the 
maintenance of what they consider 
as of paramount importance for the 
excellence of its system, namely, the 
keeping the price of education in it at 
a moderate rate. To attain the pre¬ 
servation of this most important ob¬ 
ject, it is absolutely necessary that 
tlie assistance given by the Public 
should be such as to enable the Coun¬ 
cil to complete the building without 
imposing any tax on the pupils, in 
the name of entry-money or other¬ 
wise. They hope, therefore, that 
their fellow-citizens, who have a re¬ 
gard for the honour of the city, as 
connected with this ancient Institu¬ 
tion, and all who value as they de¬ 
serve the advantages it confers on 
the community, will evince the sin¬ 
cerity of their sentiments by liberal 
contributions in its behalf.. If any 


• In the vear 1621, 887 boys attended the High School. During this present year, 
1824-5, only 001 were enrolled, of whom 82 only attend the first, or junior djgs. 
Of the whole number, but one-fifth is supplied by the Southern Districts. 
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tiling can add in the opinion of the trinity thus afforded for showing their 
Council to the claim which the School respect for its name, and their attaeh- 
has on the Public, it is this, that, merit to its interests, as connected 


however celebrated the names of its 
successive masters in former times, 
yet at no period of its history was it 
better, or more efficiently taught than 
at present; and as it is not, like many 
• ancient endowments, which are fet¬ 
tered and trammelled by antiquated 
regulations, the system of education 
which is there pursued is open to all 
improvements, which may either oc¬ 
cur to the masters themselves, or be 
suggested by others. It should also 
be kept in mind, that the manner in 
which classical education iy conduct¬ 
ed in the High School of Edinburgh 
actually gives a tone to that depart¬ 
ment of instruction throughout the 
country ; and as its Chaiis hold out 
a fair object of ambition to parish 
and other schoolmasters, so the cor¬ 
responding effects of its system, in 
stimulating professional exertion, 
will be proportionally felt and dif¬ 
fused. 

To the former pupils of this cele¬ 
brated School the Council look with 
entire confidence for assistance in 
pfomoting an object at once literary, 
local, and national. When they con¬ 
sider how many now illustrious, 
learned, and public characters, were 
there first imbued with the love of 
letters, and to whose habits of intel¬ 
lectual industry this Institution may 
have maiiilycontributed,—when they 
contemplate the success in all the va¬ 
rious departments of civil life that 
has attended numbers who there laid 
the foundation of those acquirements, 
or formed those connexions, which 
materially and confessedly forwarded 
that success,—when they think of 
the sum of human happiness actually 
existing in society by the virtuous 
and enduring friendships which there 
originated,—when they reflect oh the 
numerous individuals in foreign lands 
in all quarters of the globe, whose 
fondest recollections at a distance re¬ 
vert to the period passed at the High 
School of Edinburgh, and to the 
friends of their boyhood there, with 
a warmth and an intensity which no 
other topic of remembrance can ex¬ 
cite,—it is impossible for the Coun¬ 
cil to doubt for a moment of the suc¬ 
cess of an appeal to the old scholarsmf 
tbrrfar-famed Seminary; an oppor- 


with the literary reputation, not only 
of Edinburgh, but of Scotland, will 
not surely be allowed to pass unno¬ 
ticed, but be eagerly embraced and 
improved. 

Council Chamber, Edinburgh, 19tli Sept. IS2.1- 

Subscriptipns in Aid of this Public Ob. 
jeet will be received in Edinburgh, at 
the Office of Mr Turnbull,, lhe City. 
Chamberlain; at the Baals anil Haul¬ 
ing Houses, and by all others entrusted 
with Subscription Papers—In London, 
at the Hauling Houses of Sir Peter 
Pole , Thornton, and Co., Bartholomew - 
I.anc; Messrs Coutts ami Co., Sluimi; 
and Messrs Drummond n„d Co., Chat - 

i ng-Cross _ At Calcutta, Messrs 

vim, Bazett, and Co..—At Madras, 
Messrs Arbuthuot, De Monte , M w - 
Tuggart, and Co.—-At Bombay , fifes*is 
Potbes and Co.—-/lad at Kingston, Ja¬ 
maica, Messrs Williams and Co. 

APPENDIX, — Coitlarnhig an Ac¬ 
count tf the Ceremony of laying the Po/ni- 
dation Stone; taken from one of the Edin. 
burgh Newspapers ., 

The foundation stoue of a new edifice 
on the Cnlton Hill, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of this ancient Seminary, was laid on 
the 28th July 1825, t>y Viscount land 
Glenorchy. Grand Master of the Mucous 
in Scotland. It was one of (he most in¬ 
teresting and delightful spectacles which 
we ever witnessed, and one which was 
well calculated to affect both the imagina¬ 
tion and the heart. As a pageant mere¬ 
ly, the effect was highly imposing. Hit 
when the objects with which it was con¬ 
nected, and the moral associations with 
which its formalities were blended, pre¬ 
sent themselves to our consideration, it 
may bo regarded as one of those proud 
and distinctive exhibition, which are only 
to be contemplated in a land of light anil 
liberty. The ceremony'was performed 
by the flight Worshipful Grand Master 
and his Brethren, in presence of the Ma¬ 
gistrates of the capital of Scotland—of 
the SenutusjAeademicus of the Universi¬ 
ty-—of the Nobles and Commons of the 
land; aud many thousands of our coun¬ 
trymen‘beheld, with delight and sympa¬ 
thy, a scene consecrated to tho honour of 
learning, and the diffusion of knowledge 
and civilization. That part of the scene, 
however, which affected us most deeply, 
was the procession of the youths in attend¬ 
ance at the High, School. There were 
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mx hundred bays, nont’v and suitably at- 
tued, blooming and joyous, who walked 
m m in arm, to sec the first stone laid of 
an edifice destined for their future educa- 
. tion ; and a lesson fraught >vith precious 
instruction was practically taught them— 
that the cultivation of their minds, arid 
of useful knowledge, are regarded as mat¬ 
ters of the highest importance ‘ bjr the 
wise, and the venerable, and the. exalted 
—that the rulers of their country,. and 
their affectionate parents, are deeply.in¬ 
terested in their improvement—and that 
the eyes of the Publiearc directed to their 
future progress and their conduct. It is 
not easy to calculate the benefits resulting 
from such a combination of circumstan¬ 
ces, on youthful and ingenuous minds ; 
and we could not, as the little fellows 
passed in review, suppress some ardent 
anticipations of their future fame and use¬ 
fulness—quickened as their exertions 
mast inevitably be by the notice and the 
kindness of all around them. 

So early as eleven o’clock in tjjp fore¬ 
noon, crowds of well-dressed people be¬ 
gan to assemble on the Calton Ilill for 
the purpose of witnessing the procession ; 
and at half-past one o’clock the south and 
eastern sides of the hill presented one 
dense mass of spectators. The monu¬ 
ment, the towers in front of the jail, and 
ioof of that building, the roof of the Cal¬ 
ton Convening House, and the wall of the 
burymg-ground, were occupied in every 
part, as were the roofs and windows of 
the bouses in all the streets thtough u hich 
the procession had to pass. Even the hal- 
liihtrndes of the North Biidge were occu¬ 
pied by hundreds of young men. The 
.scene bore n close resemblance to that 
which our city exhibited <m the day of his 
Majesty's entrance, when Scotland poured 
fortii nearly half a million of loyal hearts 
to welcome their Sovereign to his Not th¬ 
em Capital. The behaviour of the croud, 
us on that occasion, was distinguished for 
propriety and order. At one o’clock, the 
d like rent public bodies, &c., intended to 
form the procession as, sembled at the 
High School Yards, and were arranged 
according to the , programme previously 
published by authority. Soon after, the 
I loll of St. Giles 1 * announced the moving 
of the procession, * The yeomanry kept 
the streets clear, and a strong body of 
constables also assisted, to prevent the 
crow d from encroaching on the Hnfi The 
procession, on advancing' to' aterloo 
Place, was joined by the Lord. Register, 
Lord Abcrcroinby, the Solicitor-General, 
and a numher of distinguished indivi¬ 
duals. It then wheeled slowly rntind the 
base of the hill, the various bands playing 
martial airs, in tho following order 


A body of ordinary High and Extraordi¬ 
nary Constables, in threes. 

Mr Ritchie and Mr Stcnhouse, Modera¬ 
tors ,of,tbs High and Extraordinary 
Constables. 

Mr M‘Kean, Writihg-Master. 

.Janitor of the High School,. 

First Class of the High School, inthreeis, 
according to their size, the tallest in 
. the rear. " , > 

Mr Pyper, Master. 

Second Class in the like order. 

Mr Mackay, Master. 

Third Class in the like order. 

Mr Lindsay, Master. 

Fourth Class in the like order. 

Mr Irving, Master. 

Fifth Class, in the like order. 

Mr Carson, Rector, 

Gentlemen who have attended the High 
School, in threes. 

University Mace-bearer, with his Mace. 

Professors. 

The Very Reverend Principal Baird. 
Clergy of the City. 

City Officers, two and two apart. 

The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council, in their robes and usual state. ■ 
Architect for the building. 

Grand Lodge. 

Lodges holding under it, according to 
their seniority, preceded by their offi¬ 
cers. 

The Lodge of the Sixth Dragoon Guards, 
and small party of Yeomanry, closed 
ihe procession. 

The arrangements at this site were 
calculated to accommodate a very great 
number of spectators. A temporary quad¬ 
rangular structure of wood was formed 
so as to dip progessively towards the cen¬ 
tre, where tables, covered with .green 
cloth, were placed for the use of the Of¬ 
fice-bearers of the Grand Lodge, and of the 
Magistrates. At twenty minutes before 
three, the head of the procession reached 
the head of the amphitheatre round the 
stone, and formed in nearly the follow¬ 
ing order 

The High Constables, and the young 
Gentlemen of- the High School, on ap. 
proaching, diverged to the right, the lat¬ 
ter filing into their appointed seats. The 
Constables then formed behind the boys 
on the north side of the platform. The 
Clergy, Senatus Academicus, Rector, and 
-Masters, took their stations on the south 
side. The Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
Sheriff Duff, and several other official 
gentlemen, took.their stations on the west 
aide; the other gentlemen and the Cal¬ 
ton Constables formed on the hill behind 
them. The Grand Lodge passpd behind 
the High Constables, taking their station 
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on the erts-t side, the other lodges forming 
behind. 

The scene in the excavation was pecu¬ 
liarly grand, ■ On the west side were the 
Lord Provost, the Magistrates, and Coun¬ 
cil, Noblemen, and official characters; 
Mr Sheriff Duff was at the Provost’s 
right hand, before whom was a bench 
covered with green cloth, op which the 
innee and sword were placed; on the 
south side were the Very Ucvercnd Prin¬ 
cipal of the University, Dr Baird, the 
Professors, and the Clergy of the city ; 
on the east side was the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, before whom was a table co¬ 
vered with green cloth, on \jhich the 
masonic emblems were deposited; and 
on the north side, (which was consider¬ 
ably the deepest from the acclivity of the 
hill.) were the scholars, all neatly dress¬ 
ed, most of them having nosegays in 
their jackets, and all white wands in 
their hands, forming not the least inter¬ 
esting poition of the assemblage. 

A band stationed within the enclosure 
played “ God save the King,” the com¬ 
pany uncovered. The Rev. Dr Brunton 
then, in a most impressive prayer, in¬ 
voked a blessing on the undertaking, af¬ 
ter which the masonic part of the cere¬ 
mony proceeded. Two crjstal jars were 
placed in the cavities prepared for them ; 
one contained the coins; the other, a 
copy of the latest of each of the Edin¬ 
burgh newspapers, and an Edinburgh 
Almanack. In another cavity were de¬ 
posited copperplates, on which were en¬ 
graven the following inscription, and 
names of the City Magistracy, and office¬ 
bearers of the Grand Lodge of Scot, 
land• 

Q. B. F. F. F. Q. S. 

Reguante. Georgio. IV. Patriae. Patre. 

Scholam. llegiam. Edinensem. 

Jam. per. Trecentos, Annos. Ulustrem. 

Ut. Juventuti. Ingenua!. 

In. Studio. Literarum. Ilumaniorutn. 

Incumbent!. 

Melius. Consulcretur. 

Utque. 

Frequetitia'. et. Magnificentia;. Ur bis. 

Ornatissimuc. Atquc. Florentissima*. 

.Kdium. Ipsarum. Amplitude!. 

Splcndorquc. 

Aptius. Cimvenireut. 

E. Sede. Antiqua. 

In. Hunc. Collem Transferendam. 

Vir. Amplissimus, 

Alexander. Henderson. Praefectus. Urbi. 

Senatusque. Edinentis. 

Decreverunt, 

A. R^ Carson. A. M. 

Sac. Antiq.Scot. Necnoti. Soc. Reg. Edin. 

Socio. Rectore. 
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Geo. Irvme. j-Bcnj. Mackay. 

Sam. Lindsay. A. M. | Gul. Pypcr. A. M. 

Magistris. 

■ Tho. Hamilton. Architccto. 

A.D. MDCCCXXV.. 

Primum. Lapidem. Posnit. 

" 1 Vir. Nobilissimus. 

Joannes. Glenorchin?. Vicccomes. 

Amplissimi. Sodnlitii. Architectoniei. 

Scotorum. 

Curio. Maximus. 

V. Cah Augusti. 

Aerae. Architectonics:. lid'ili. 

Artuo. IOOIDCCCXXV. 

An anthem was then played by the- 
band, during which the stone was lower¬ 
ed to its position, when Lord Glenorchy, 
taking a gilded mall in his hand, bestow¬ 
ed three strokes on the stone; the wine 
was then poured upon it from a silver 
cup, and the corn from a cornucopia, 
Nine hearty cheers were then given, and 
his I.qjdship resumed his situation on the 
platform, from whence he addressed the 
LoTd Provost, and those present. He 
said he had performed the ceremony of 
laying the stone according to masonic 
rule. He trusted that the edifice, the 
foundation-stone of which had been laid 
under the auspices of the Lord Pro\os!, 
would prosper: that it would rise as an 
ornament, while it would confer ever¬ 
lasting blessings oil the city and the na¬ 
tion.— (Applause.) —The craft appeared 
there as assisting at the ceremonial, hut 
it had a, greater object in view' in all its 
ceremonies — that all things may be regu¬ 
lated for the welfare of mankind. The 
education of youth must ever call for the 
most anxious attention,—there could not 
be a greater blessing to a country, than 
to have its seminaries properly establish¬ 
ed and conducted; and there could not 
lie a greater evil than to have these con¬ 
ducted on contracted or illiberal princi¬ 
ples. The enlargement of the High 
School, which had existed in its present 
form and situation for fifty years, would 
add another to the many ornaments of 
our city ; and he trusted that the same 
system which had been followed in tlte 
old High School would be preserved in 
the new Seminary in all its purity. If 
such were the case, future ages would see 
men arise distinguished for their talents 
as statesmen, and lawyers, and heroes, 
and go forth as the lights of their coun¬ 
try,—such as those who had been educa¬ 
ted at the old High School,—f Lang and 
enthusiastic cheering.) His' Lordship, 
then congratulated the Provost on the li¬ 
berality of sentiment which hud distin¬ 
guished the councils of the city, by which 
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a new character hail been given to. the 
magistracy. He fondly trusted that those 
who would succeed his Lordship in oiTice 
would follow the same course, when the 
city would be sure to prosper for ages to 
come.— ( Ct'ccrs.) 

An uutheiu followed, after which the 
Lord Provost replied, in the following 
terms:— 

“ Most Worshipful Grand Master—On 
the part of my brethren in the Magistra¬ 
cy and Council, I beg leave to express 
the high satisfaction we feel in being ho¬ 
noured by the attendance of so respect¬ 
able a body of the Grand Lodge, and our 
gratitude for the share which your Lord- 
ship has taken in the ceremony of this 
day, as well as the very handsome manr 
ner in which your Lordship has adverted 
to the exertions we have made for the 
embellishment and improvement of the 
metropolis of Scotland. Among all our 
efforts to promote the best interests of 
the city, there is no object that has 
more engaged our attention than the se¬ 
lection of a situation better adapted than 
the present High School for accom¬ 
modating the numerous youth in the 
royalty and suburbs, for whom their pa¬ 
rents are anxious to obtain the benefits of 
classical education, in an institution 
which has existed for 25<) years with dis¬ 
tinguished reputation. By the advice of 
those who appealed to us most capable of 
judging, we have been guided to the spot 
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that has been fixed on, as the most pro- 
ferable upon the whole; and, whatever 
else may be said of it, surely. it cannot be 
denied that it possesses the advantage of 
free and salubrious air. Wc trust tils®, 
.that instead of deforming this much-ad¬ 
mired hill, the building proposed to be 
erected will form, one of the finest pic¬ 
tures in the scene, and will accord well 
with the natural beauties of the place, 
and with the other edifices which arc soon 
to be reared in the vicinity. We cannot 
allow ourselves to apprehend that the aid 
of the public will be withheld from the 
accomplishment of the scheme; and we 
hope there is no presumption in consider¬ 
ing the countenance we have received 
this day as a favourable omen of ultimate 
success .”—(Much cheering.) 

The Procession then returned to the 
High School Yards. 

In the afternoon there was a splendid 
public dinner, connected with, the busi¬ 
ness of the day, which was attended by 
upwards of three hundred of the nobility, 
gentry, and citizens, the Lord Provost in 
the chair. On this occasion, along with 
maiiy interesting details of the history of 
the School, un ample tribute was paid to 
the services it had rendered to the com¬ 
munity ; in the justice of which senti¬ 
ment, and in the importance of maintain¬ 
ing the respectability of this ancient In¬ 
stitution, every individual present warm¬ 
ly and enthusiastically concurred. 
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It is a spot so fair, so beautiful, 

So full of gentle fragrance and sweet sound. 
That it were fitting scene for Love to choose 
As its own sanctuary. The magic hues 
That gild the sunset sky are not more 
bright 

Than the rich tints that clothe it; the 
soft strains 

That viewless forms breathe on the dream¬ 
ing car 

Arc not more lovely than its melody ; 

And the repose of infant .innocence 
Not sweeter than the stillness of its shade. 
It is the hallow’d grave of Memory, 
Where all my cherish’d, visions of the past 
Lie buried. I have pass’d in its seclusion 
Hours of bliss, ere sorrow’s blight came 
o’er me. 

Which the wide desert world- can yield 
no more; ' t , 

And in the darknessof despair I’ve calm’d,. 
’Mid its tranquillity, the burning vein 
And troubled heart. With thee, my Julia, < 
In the spring-time of youth, and love, and 
hope, 

I woo’d its solitude ; and as the sun, 


(Sweet emblem of my transient happi¬ 
ness !) * 

Kiss’d each pale weeping floweret ere ho 
went. 

Anti flung a long sad crimson gleam 
around, 

I’ve read within thine eye the raptured 
heart. 

And felt it in thy sigh. That time is 
gone— 

And now that thou Art lost to me, I seek 

Thine angel glance amid the slumb’ring 
stars, 

And hear thy lone-sigh in the murm'ring 
breeze. 

It is an idle notion—but at night, 

When winds are hush’d, and silence 
reigns above, 

I love to linger in the deep moonlight, 

And as my fev’rish thoughts nre up waul 
borne, 

To dream iny days of vanish’d joy re¬ 
turn’d, 

And listen for thy coming. Vain tin* 
thought! 

Tliou’rt lost to me for ever! W. S. 
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This is really a very modest, nu- 
pfe ten ding little work,—full of plea¬ 
sing, and sometimes eloquent de¬ 
scriptions,—containing many useful 
observations, put together in an 
easy apd agreeable form,—breath¬ 
ing a placid spirit, the benignant 
tone of which contrasts strikingly 
with that of some recent publica¬ 
tions on the Highlands,—and alto¬ 
gether creditable to the talents, taste, 
and feelings of the author. If it 
exhibits nothing very remarkable 
for its originality, it shows at least 
a competent knowledge of the dif¬ 
ferent subjects treated of, and, which 
is far better, a decent regard to truth, 
and a gentlemanly contempt for that 
ridiculous exaggeration which has 
disfigured and disgraced the works 
of so many preceding Ramblers. Ry 
directing his steps to a part of the 
Highlands seldom visited by Tour¬ 
ists, he has also been enabled to give 
to his remarks something of the fresh 
and vivid hue of novelty, and to create 
an interest in favour of his observa¬ 
tions and descriptions, which no ta¬ 
lents could have produced, had he 
.• lavishly followed the beaten track 
_ of his predecessors. 

But although our general opinion 
of the book be thus favourable, 4herc 
arc not a few statements which re¬ 
quire to be modified, and several er- - 
rors which should be corrected, in 
the event of the volume reaching a 
second edition. As wc have little 
doubt that this will be the case, we 
shall devote a few pages to the un¬ 
grateful task of pointing out to the 
author, in what respects, and upon 
what grounds, we have the misfor¬ 
tune to differ with him. 

Speaking of St. Andrew's, lie says, 
page 7, “ The University,’' though 
admitted to he in a declining state, 
still draws together the majority of 
the youth of Fife and Forfarshircs." 
So far from being “ admitted to be 
in a declining state,” the University 
of St. Andrew’s has, for many years 
past, been progressively increasing 
both injhe number of Students and 
the reputation of the Professors.' 
Ibout eighteen years ago, when wc 
vere first acquainted with that vene¬ 
rable Seminary, the number of Stu- 
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dents was scarcely one-third of that 
attending it at present; and every 
year brings a fresh accession of 
strength. The public have at length 
begun to discover that the value of a 
system of education at a given Col¬ 
lege i$ not fairly estimated by the 
crowds who flock to it; and that 
the daily examinations and exorcises, 
with the rigid sinveillmice of the 
morals and conduct of youth, for 
which St. Andrew's is distinguish¬ 
ed, are more likely to make accom¬ 
plished scholars and useful mem¬ 
bers of society than vapid lectures, 
purchased, perhaps, from the heirs of 
a predecessor, and the total neglect 
of all discipline for c'nfoicing appli¬ 
cation. There are, no doubt, many 
branches of knowledge, now rhuch in 
vogue, for which the statutes of St. 
Andrew’s have made no provision, 
and for which those anxious to ac¬ 
quire them must resort to other Uni¬ 
versities ; but with regard to the de¬ 
partments there professed, instruc¬ 
tion is nowhere conducted on a more 
■efficient plan, nor is it possible that 
the elements of literature and science, 
which comprise all that anybody 
learns at college, can be any where 
more zealously, ably, and successful¬ 
ly communicated. In the classical 
department, it is sufficient to men¬ 
tion the name of the venerable Ur 
Hunter,, who .has now, for half a 
century, sustained the ancient repu¬ 
tation of the College, and whose pre¬ 
eminent acquirements as a scholar 
and philologist are acknowledged by 
the learned of all the countries of 
Europe. Truly it is an interesting 
and unique spectacle, to observe this 
celebrated octogenarian, in the full 
possession and exercise of his great 
faculties, labouring, at his advanced 
age, with all the zeal, activity, and 
energy of his youth, to imbue his stu¬ 
dents with a taste for the severe mo¬ 
dels of Roman Literature—to form 
their minds to habits of close and ac¬ 
curate thinking—and to possess them • 
with Ilia own clear, distinct, and ori¬ 
ginal views of the principles and ana¬ 
logies of language. Odd as it may 
pound in iho cars of superficial scho¬ 
lars, this celebrated man has made 
more discoveries in regard to the 
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theory and foimation of language, 
with the principles that regulate the 
affiliation of our ideas, through the 
medium of conventional signs of 
thought, than all the philologists and 
metaphysicians whom this country 
lias ever produced: and it will be an < 
irreparable loss to the world, if those 
inimitable prelections, which he has 
now for fifty years been delivering 
orally to his pupils, be not embo¬ 
died in writing, and preserved, that* 
when dead he may yet speak. 

But great as he undoubtedly is, in 
the truest and best sense of the term, 
he does not sustain the whole fame, of 
the University on his own Herculean 
shoulders. The Mathematics are 
tnught by a profound and skilful 
geometer; the abilities of the Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Philosophy are well 
known ; and it is enough to say, that 
Moral Science is taught by Dr Chal¬ 
mers. We could certainly have wish¬ 
ed that the Greek had been in other 
hands; but some fatality appears to 
attend that noble language in all our 
Scottish Colleges. St. Andrew’s has 
been long celebrated for its admirable 
course of instruction in Theology, 
and for the ability and learning of 
the men whose duty it has been to 
superintend the studies of the youth 
destined for the church, noless than 
for the other advantages which they 
there possess for the prosecution of 
their studies, not the least of which is 
the liberal plan on which the library 
is conducted. With all these appli¬ 
ances and means to boot, and with 
the fact before us, that the number 
of students is every year increas¬ 
ing, we cannot, therefore, “ admit’ 
that this ancient and venerable in¬ 
stitution is “in a declining state.” 

The different places visited by the 
author, in his progress along the 
north-east coast, are all of them ac¬ 
curately, many of them very graphi¬ 
cally described; but as it is chiefly 
with his statements in regard to the 
actual condition of the Highlanders 
that we meati at. present to concern 
ourselves, we shall omit all that be 
has said ou matters of inferior im¬ 
portance, i n order to coiqe at Once to 
the opinions lie has expressed on 
this very interesting subject. Near 
Tain lie encountered some stragglers 
from a party of emigrants whom he 
had seen at Cromarty, preparing for 
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voluntary expatriation; of tlusu he 
gives tbe following account: 

They were chiefly young people, who 
had probably remained behind to quench 
the household fire, or pay farewell visits 
to kindred residing at a distance. Onjy 
one or two of them understood or spoke 
English. They declared, that since they 
could no longer reside in Sutherland, they 
would much rather go to America than 
settle in' any other part of Scotland. 
Shortly after meeting them, we picked up 
a letter, which, as the-seal was broken, 
we took the liberty of perusing. It was 
the production of an emigrant, dated from 
the “ promised land,” and professed to 
give his parents a faithful narrative of the 
fortune which had attended him in the 
wilds of Canada. He acknowledged that 
unremitting toil was the emigrant’s lot, 
but still eulogized the country of his a- 
doption as a land of refuge. “ ‘Come out 
next spring, one and all of you,” were 
his concluding ^vords. 

The author does not seem to be 
aware that the letter he picked up 
was beyond all question the produc¬ 
tion, not of an emigrant, as he sup¬ 
poses, but of one of those miscreant 
skippers, who carry on what has been 
appropriately denominated the White 
Slave Trade ; and, trafficking in the 
miseries of these poor persecuted 
people, circulate lying descriptions of 
America, as a land flowing with milk 
and honey, that they may seduce the 
ejected tenantry to emigrate ; and 
thus, as they have no funds to pay 
for their passage, be enabled to sell 
the reversion of their labour in tbe 
promised land. Misery js credulous. 
The Highlander,.detiouhced as an 
unimprovable savage by those to 
whom he cherished an hereditary 
feeling of attachment, and whom, in 
the simplicity of his heart, lie con¬ 
sidered as his natural protectors,— 
ejected, peradventure by fire, from 
the spot endeared to him as the home < 
of his ancestors and as his own Mrtli- 
idace,—and told that there is no long¬ 
er room for him in that laltd which 
he has perhaps shed his blood to de¬ 
fend,—naturally grasps at the first 
reed of safety that drifts past him on 
the “ sea ef troubles,” and thus be¬ 
comes the victim of such a clumsy, 
yet abominable artifice, as that which 
our author has, with so much sim¬ 
plicity, described, lie knows that 

starvation awaits him if lie remains 
<1 rr 
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in his own country ; and thus, fluc¬ 
tuating between hope and despair— 
certain that his condition can hardly 
be worse, anxious to be persuaded 
that it may be better—he swallows 
the bait thrown out by those who 
have found out the secret of deriving 
a profitrfrom his misery, and thus vir¬ 
tually sells himself as a slave for a 
large portion, perhaps the whole, of 
the remainder of his life, in order to 
escape from a country where he was 
worse than a slave, and deprived of 
the very means by which life might 
be prolonged. If systems, like men, 
are to be known by their fruits, it is 
needless to forestall the public opi¬ 
nion in regard to that presently in 
operation in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land.—But we must allow the author 
to complete the picture in his own 
way. 

It was from this district (Brora, in Su¬ 
therland) that many of the wanderers we 
saw at Cromarty had been ousted. All was 
silence and desolation. Blackened and t oof- 
less huts, jtill enveloped in smoke,—arti¬ 
cles of furniture cast away, as of no value 
to the houseless,—and a few domestic 
fowls, scraping for food among hills of 
ashes, were the only objects that toldjus of 
man. A few days had sufficed to change a 
country-side, teeming with the cheerless 
sounds of rural life, into a desert. Man, 
the enlivencr of the scene, was gone,— 
gone into the wilderness, like our first 
parents, a pilgrim and an exile ; and the 
spirit of desolation sat exulting on the 
ruins of his forsaken abode. 

And that the country may be de¬ 
populated, to make way for black- 
faced sheep, this “ spirit of desola¬ 
tion” has indulged in its most demo¬ 
niac freaks! But our Rambler would 
willingly find ati apology, if he could, 
for the manner in which the High¬ 
lands have been recently improved . 

• We.heard of agents, factors, grieves) 
gardeners, and masons ; of a slater, sad' 
dler, dyker, and carpenter ; all of whom 
had been barn south of the Highland boun¬ 
dary* It was not in the nature qf the na¬ 
tive peasantry to witness with mdijfcrcnce 
this influx of strangers ; and hence their 
loud and frequent appeals to public sym¬ 
pathy , and their simultaneous desertion of 
their father-land. 

This is a fair specimen of the loose 
way in which some people, who fa- 
our us with their opinions in regard 


to Highland improvements, chuse to 
write on the subject. In the first 
place, it is notorious to all well-in¬ 
formed persons, that the Highland¬ 
ers were proscribed on an hypothesis; 
for it was gratuitously assumed, that 
• they were utterly unimprovable, and, 
on this assumption, strangers were 
advertised for to take their lands, and 
their offers were solicited by a patrio¬ 
tic intimation, that “ a decided pre¬ 
ference” would be given them. 11 cer¬ 
tainly “ was not in the nature of the 
native peasantry to witness with indif¬ 
ference this influx of strangers,” who 
came to dispossess them of the means 
by which they earned their subsist¬ 
ence, and to give place to whom they 
were driven out to “ herd with the 
tod and jtlie heatheock on the moors.” 
They must have either been more or 
less than men, if they could have wit¬ 
nessed such a proceeding with indif¬ 
ference. But does the author mean 
to insinuate that they committed any 
acts of violence against the intruders, 
—that,, in despair of reaching the 
guilty, they revenged themselves on 
the innocent? We cannot believe 
that such is his meaning, because 
such is not the fact. We know well 
what, in similar circumstances, would 
have inevitably happened in Ireland : 
but the Highlanders have proved 
themselves undeserving of the treat¬ 
ment they have experienced, by the 
patience and fortitude with which 
they have borne it. It would not be 
wise to try that patience and that 
fortitude too far. 

But if they have not resorted to vio¬ 
lence, their hatred of the strangers has 
at least, according to our author, led 
them to make “ loud and frequent 
appeals to public sympathy,” and si¬ 
multaneously “ to desert their father- 
land.” This is really precious fudge. 
When and where were these “ loud 
and frequent appeals” made ? A With 
the exception of General Stewart, 
and the author of the “ Critical Exa¬ 
mination’’ of Macculloch’s book on 
the Highlands, eve^y writer we have 
ever heard of has invariably espous¬ 
ed the cause of the landlords, and, 
like poor Macculloch, attempted to 
bolster up their plea by calumniating 
the people* But neither the gallant 
General, nor the anonymous author 
in question, made any appeal, either 
loud or low, to public sympathy. 
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They were not such fools, as to ex¬ 
pect that the public had any sympa¬ 
thy to spare for the poor Highlanders. 
They knew that if a case of oppres¬ 
sion, exercised at the Cape of Good 
Hope or the Antipodes, were brought 
forward, and decently advocated, it 
would become the subject of fine 
speeches in Parliament, and vehe- 
' ment tirades in the Newspapers: a 
Negro, or a New Hollander, 'they 
were aware, would be taken under the 
especial protection of “ public sympa¬ 
thy:" but they knew also, from sad 
experience, that the “ public" have 
no “ sympathy” for misery at their 
doors, the existence of which im¬ 
peaches equally their understanding 
and their humanity. Hence these 
writers contented themselves with 
denouncing the injustice exercised to 
a valuable and moral race of men, 
and exposing the systematic false¬ 
hoods and contradictions of those 
who attempted to screen iniquity be¬ 
hind a veil woven thick with lies and 
deceit. As to the Highlanders “ si- 
mulfaneou'ili/ deserting their father- 
land,” our only regret now is, that 
the thing is impossible. Fortunate 
would it be for thousands, were they 
able to “ desert” it, and to fly to some 
more benignant and auspicious re¬ 
gion, where oppression, less cunning, 
has not yet learned to disguise itself 
in the mock shape of improvement, 
nor to justify its inhuman proceed¬ 
ings by perverting the maxims of a 
useful and important science. 

Let us now attend to what the 
author says by way of apology, or 
defence, for the Marchioness of Staf¬ 
ford. 

Prior to her marriage, the attachment 
of the dan to their young Countess was 
without parallel even in the Highlands. 
Various circumstances, connected with 
the depopulating system recently pursued 
on the estates, have contributed to sup¬ 
press this enthusiastic feeling; and at 
present many, who would, in former days, 
have kissed the ground she trode on, now 
freely blame her for having placed Sasse¬ 
nach task-masters over them. Both par¬ 
ties, it seems, have submitted the matter 
to the public; and, as in all such disputes, 
each side of the question has been too 
hotly advocated. In the outset, the Mar¬ 
chioness intended to act the part of a be¬ 
nefactress, not an oppressor. But she 
was thwarted, disunited from her people 


by false reports, and, as any other per¬ 
son in her place would have done, iier- 
sisted, even to her ow n loss, in following 
out her schemes. Her actions took the 
stamp of oppression, because her stubborn 
tenantry were resolved that they should 
receive it. The people scouted all com¬ 
promise, proclaimed their grievanceswith- 
out the extenuating circumstances, and 
flung themselves upon the woild, almost 
from a spirit of revenge. But time will 
do justice both to hind and noble. “The 
lady” may be blamed for relying too 
mucii on interested statements, and ad¬ 
hering too pertinaciously to a system be¬ 
neficial in theory, but severe in practice; 
yet she deserves, and will receive credit, 
for the gigantic nature and pure object of 
her original plan. 

With the motives of Lady Staf¬ 
ford we have nothing to do; they 
may have been such as the author 
describes, or they may have been tlie 
reverse ; but before he undertook her 
defence, he should have made him¬ 
self acquainted w ith the facts. When 
he describes the people as “ habitual¬ 
ly opposed to improvement,” and as 
“ rendering a large rental, in a great 
measure, nominal,” by their inveter¬ 
ate addiction to ancient habits, he 
talks in utter ignorance of their cha¬ 
racter, and of the results of which 
the modern improvements have been 
productive. That they are not “ ha¬ 
bitually opposed to improvement,” 
is demonstrated by the fact, that they 
have improved wherever they were 
allowed the time necessary for that 
purpose ; and that the landlords who 
retained the native population upon 
their estates, and encouraged them, 
by their precept and example, to a- 
dopt the impipved modes of cultiva¬ 
ting the land, and rearing stock, are 
at this moment in the receipt of high¬ 
er rents than those who, “ atone fell 
swoop," drove away the original ten¬ 
antry, and gave tneir lands to the 
stranger. Nay, on the very Suther¬ 
land estate, which it has cost nearly 
£.300,000 todepopulate, so Complete¬ 
ly has the new system failed to real¬ 
ize the benefits expected from it, that, 
after deducting £.15,000, the interest 
of the sum expended on improve¬ 
ments, the actual rental was, in the 
years 1823 and 1824, below what it 
was before these improvements com¬ 
menced, and before the people were 
compelled simultaneously to “ desert 
their father-land And there are at 
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prescut symptoms of an inclination, 
on thepartof the proprietor, to return 
to tlie old system, were it possible, from 
the leases given to the new tenants, 
to do so. In the shape of rent, then, 
no advantage has followed the adop¬ 
tion of tlienewsystem: And, in God’s 
name, let us ask, of what other bene¬ 
fit has it been productive? -It has 
depopulated the country ; is that a 
benefit? It has inflicted incredible 
misery upon a loyal and virtuous pea¬ 
santry ; is that a benefit ? It has 
sown, among those that remain, a 
spirit of discontent, and prepared 
their minds to imbibe the doctrines 
of pestilent demagogues, and the de¬ 
finitions of mischievous enthusiasts: 
it has laid the foundation of a spirit 
of revenge and hostility, such as now 
exist in Ireland against the Govern¬ 
ment and landlords : are these bene¬ 
fits? Are these improvements, for 
which the whole country must testi¬ 
fy its gratitude ? Arc these the fruits 
that are to reward the skill of the 
modern devastators ? 

Reverse the picture, and consider 
what lias ci^ued from the policy of 
those who have retained their ancient 
tenantry. And, first of all, instead 
of “ the abomination of desolation” 
which appalled our author on the 
Sutherland estates, the traveller will 
find a contented and happy people, 
paying a fair value for the hinds 
they cultivate or graze, blessing 
their generous protectors,—moral, 
industrious, and rapidly improving. 
In the next place, he will find the 
landlords in easy circumstances, fe¬ 
licitating themselves on pursuing the 
course pointed out by interest, hu¬ 
manity, and even religion,—enjoying 
their estates unincumbered,—beloved 
and respected by their tenantry, and 
inheriting, in the fullest extent, all 
the moral influence possessed by their 
forefathers. “ Look on this picture, 
and on this;” let the tree be known 
by its fruits. It is a singular fact, 
that all, or nearly all, the estates of 
the great improvers are heavily en¬ 
cumbered, and rapidly approaching 
to the condition of evanescent quanti¬ 
ties ; and that many estates belong¬ 
ing to those who ran foremost in the 
race of improvement, have either 
been brought to the hummer , or are 
fust approaching that consummation ; 
while not au acre of land has been 
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sold from necessity by any one pro¬ 
prietor who resisted the mania that 
has led so many ancient families to 
the brink of destruction. This-speaks 
for itself. In the present enlighten¬ 
ed age, the curse of breaking and 
broken hearts will not, of course, dis¬ 
turb the repose of those who have 
been the authors of the calamities en¬ 
dured by the people but we are su¬ 
perstitious enough to feel, that the 
sim'ple and affecting words applied 
to the Bhan Hhorav of Sutherland, 
by the poor “ old toothless woman,” 
near Port Gower—“ She has the 
malison o f many whose heart’s blood, 
she could once have commanded ,"— 
envelope a sting, one wound of which 
we would not endure for all the 
wealth that ever was earned by in¬ 
humanity and oppression. 

At page l'J!), the author quotes in 
a note Dr Maccullucli’s description 
of the Inn at Ilouna, which his good 
sense leads him at once to pronounce 
a “ caricature.” If lie happen to re¬ 
fer to the “Critical Examination”of 
that worthy's book, he will find it, 
as usual, demonstrated to be false iu 
every part. Such of our readers as 
remember the incessant abuse pour¬ 
ed out against Highland Inns by the 
rabid Geologist now named, will read 
with pleasure the following extiact 
from the work before us : 

This day’s journey terminated at Gol¬ 
spie, the romantic inn of which, like al ■ 
most every other house of entertainment 
on the road, afforded good accommoda¬ 
tion. In this lcspect, the northern coun¬ 
ties are much better provided than stian¬ 
gers arc usually led to anticipate ; indeed, 
in many* instances, the inns surjiass in 
comfort those of more populous districts. 
Here the traveller’s welcome i*not meted 
out by the appearance of his external man. 
The humble pedntiian is received re it ft. 
the same civility that awaits the gay ca¬ 
valier ; and, in most Highland innkeep¬ 
ers ., there is a suavity of manner , blended 
with an independence of caniagc , which 
particularly distinguish them from their 
servile , and, at the same time-, arrogant 
brethren of the South. 

At page 232, the author quotes, 
also in a note, President Forbes's Me¬ 
morial of the military force of the 
Clans, and informs us, that “ it is 
said” to have been drawn up by that 
celebrated individual. There can be 
no doubt whatever that the Lord 
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J’resident was the author of the Me- 
inori.il ; but what we have to state 
is, that this remarkable document 
was first published complete in Ge¬ 
neral Stewart’s “ Sketches,” and that 
the Rambler ought, in common fair¬ 
ness, to have mentioned the circum¬ 
stance, and referred to that gallant 
officer’s work, from which he borrow¬ 
ed it. 

The last extract we shall give 
jlnes honour to the author’s feelings, 
and delicately intimates that he be¬ 
longs to the profession of arms. Af¬ 
ter alluding to the company he found 
at Houna Inn, and his repugnance 
to burrow with a posse of smugglers 
who had acquired a right of posses¬ 
sion by pre-occupancy, he adds, 

After due deliberation, we preferred 
iutiu.ling on the hospitality of .1 widowed 
ladj residing in the neighbourhood, of 
" hum we had §ome knowledge, having 
been acquainted with one of her sons, who 
had ended a gallant career on the plains 
of Waterloo. A note, descriptive of our 
situation, was accordingly despatched; 
and in less than an hour it was answered 
bv a handsome young lad, who, in his 
mother's name, warmly invited us to her 
abode. From this family we experienced 
such attention and hospitality as in other 
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countries only fall to the lot of tried friends. 
Though bowed down by that decree which 
had doomed three of its members succes¬ 
sively to perish in battle,—arid few arc 
the Highland families that have not sons 
laid in a soldier’s grave,—every means 
that half-broken spirits could devise were 
exerted to render us comfortable and hap¬ 
py, simply, because a departed son and 
brother had been our friend and comrade 
in a distant land. 

We must trow take leave of tiro 
Rambler. The reader will observe, 
that we have only remarked on that 
part of his book which contains opi¬ 
nions diametrically opposite to our 
own, in regard to the recent changes 
in the Highlands; but we must add, 
in justice to the author, that these 
opinions, so far from being obtrud¬ 
ed in the offensive manner common 
with those who espouse them, are 
slated with great modesty, and ac¬ 
companied by expressions of strong 
sympathy for the poor unhappy suf¬ 
ferers. We have, therefore, no he¬ 
sitation in cordially recommending it 
to the perusal of our readers; and if 
it aftbrd them as much pleasure as, 
upon the whole, it dlP ourselves, 
they will thank us for calling their 
attention to its merits. 
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However much the monks, and 
other bigots of the day, may exert 
themselves to prevent the inferior 
classes of society from acquiring 
knowledge, they have not yet ven¬ 
tured to carry their dark-age notions 
so far as to deny that instruction in 
literature and science may be of some 
use to tin; middle ranks of mankind. 
It is, we doubt not, the fervent wish 
of the worthy, and gifted, and all but 
infallible successors of Joannes Duns 
Scotus, and other writers who lived 
in ages long gone by, and whose 
great woiks contain all that is know 
aide, to prevent all ranks in society 
from knowing any thing except the 
great and most important principle, 
that all knowledge is treasured up in 
the minds of these same bigots, and 


that it belongs alone to them to de¬ 
termine what quantities of that know¬ 
ledge is to be distributed to other 
mortals. This wish has never been 
distinctly avowed in words by these 
haters of the light; but their con¬ 
duct, and the general tendency of 
the principles they maintain, lead by 
no very circuitous route to a belief 
that they entertain such a desire. 
The general improvement of society, 
however, precludes the possibility 
that such longings should he attended 
with effect, even in countries subject 
to the most powerful and determined 
tyranny. In this country at least, and 
more especially in Scotland, the ef¬ 
forts of the bigots are held in the 
most profound contempt. Not only 
the highest classes of society have 
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gained an acquaintance and familia¬ 
rity with the great elements of hu¬ 
man improvement and happiness ; 
hut the middling, and almost the in¬ 
ferior orders, have had access for a 
long period to our universities, where, 
if men do not often become profound 
scholars or philosophers, they at least 
acquire so much practical knowledge 
of the opinions and the discoveries 
of past times, as to fit them for en¬ 
tering with effect on the field of mul¬ 
tifarious enterprise, which the genius 
of our great empire presents to their 
view. For reasons which it is not 
easy to discover, England has hither¬ 
to remained destitute of seminaries 
for the scientific and literary instruc¬ 
tion of the middling ranks of society. 
The enormous exjwnse attending 
education in cither of her two Uni¬ 
versities precluded all but the most 
wealthy men in the kingdom from 
sending their sons to these semina¬ 
ries ; and the classes below the 
wealthiest were in a great measure 
compelled to withdraw their children 
from the grammar-school, imperfect¬ 
ly instruct^ in a few j itiful rules of 
Latin graffinar, indebted to them¬ 
selves, and not to their teachers, for 
any knowledge they might have ac¬ 
quired either in literature or science, 
that would be of the least use to 
them in the pursuits of active life. 

To remedy as far as possible this 
glaring defect in the education of the 
youth of England, an institution was 
established on the 3d of June last, 
at a public meeting held in the city 
of London. In our Number for 
June, we adverted very shortly to 
the formation of this Institution, and 
we recur to the subject with much 
satisfaction. It is intended that this 
Institution should hold a middle place 
between the Schools for Mechanics 
and the Universities, and is designed 
chiefly for persons engaged in com¬ 
mercial and professional pursuits. 
This description embraces a very nu¬ 
merous class in the metropolis, who, 
though desirous of instruction, have 
not individually the means of com¬ 
manding those aids and facilities, 
without which, the acquisition of 
knowledge is tedious and painful. 

It is evident, however, as has been 
stated in the prospectus of this Insti¬ 
tution, that the associations lately 
formed for operative mechanics have 
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manifested a more decided leaning 
towards the manual and practical 
arts, and the sciences immediately 
connected with them, than is either 
suitable or interesting to persons of 
different professional avocations. For 
these persons, consisting of clerks and 
others engaged in commercial and 
professional pursuits, a more extend¬ 
ed and purely intellectual course of 
instruction is required, without that 
reference to manual skill which i% 
so important to operative mechanics. 
Omissions and modifications have 
therefore been made on the plan of 
these Institutions, suitable to the in¬ 
dividuals above referred to. Ho 
shall take the liberty of repeating the 
objects of the Institution, in the 
words of its founders: “ This in¬ 
stitution,” say they, “ proposes to 
secure to its members facilities lor 
intellectual improvement in the three, 
following wkjS : 

“ 1a/, By the delivery of Lectures 
fin the most tnicresting and import¬ 
ant departments of Literature and 
Science ; including Polite Literature, 
History, Mathematics, the principles 
of Trade and Commerce, and the 
most instructive branches of Natuial 
and Moral Philosophy. By this va¬ 
ried range of subjects, it is hoped 
that the tastes of all will be gratified, 
and the powers of reflection and 
judgment will be strengthened, by 
the habit of following the Lecturer 
through a series of well-connected 
facts, anil of accurate and philosophi¬ 
cal reasonings. 

“ 2d, By the delivery of Lectures, 
and fhe formation of classes for the 
attainment of the French, Latin, or 
any other language which the mem¬ 
bers may wish to learn. The im¬ 
proved methods of teaching langua¬ 
ges lately introduced render the ad¬ 
vantages of co-operation greater in 
this department of learning than in 
any other; and it is superfluous to 
insist on the entertainment, or on the 
improving tendency of acquisitions, 
which open a new world of literature 
to the view of the student. 

“ 3d, By the establishment of a 
Library of reference and circulation, 
and also rooms for reading und con¬ 
versation. The Library is designed 
chiefly to assist the effect of the Lec¬ 
tures, and to promote and facilitate 
the private instruction of the Mem- 
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bers; the greatest care, therefore, will 
be employed to provide it with those 
works which combine interest with 
instruction, and which may harmo¬ 
nise with the purposes of improve¬ 
ment contemplated by the Institu¬ 
tion/’ 

The subscription is Two Pounds 
per annum, payable half yearly, a 
sum which can easily be paid by 
every individual in that rank for 
which the Institution is intended. 

In the beginning of June upwards 
of four hundred and fifty persons had 
become members of the Institution, 
and we are glad to understand that 
the number has, since that time, 
greatly increased. We are also happy 
to find among its supporters some 
of the most respectable and influen¬ 
tial characters in the city of London. 
Mr John Smith, M. P., is the Pre¬ 
sident ; and it is but a small part of 
the praise due to this distinguished 
individual to say, that his enlighten¬ 
ed conduct as a legislator is only 
equalled by the zeal and activity 
which he displays as a private indi¬ 
vidual, in promoting every institu¬ 
tion within the sphere of his influ- 
once, which has for its object the in- * 
telleetual and moral improvement of 
his fellow-citizens. 

So well satisfied do the inhabitants 
of London seem to be of the utility 
of the Institution which we are de¬ 
scribing, that, at the moment we 
write, a Public Meeting has been 
called, under the auspices of Mr 
Drummond, the patriotic founder of 
the first chair of Political Economy 
in the University of Oxford, for the 
purpose of founding a similar asso¬ 
ciation in the west of London. 
There cannot, we think, be a doubt 
that the proposers of this additional 
Institution will meet with similar 
encouragement as those who have led 
the way in founding the other Insti¬ 
tution in that part of London more 
pioperly called the city. 

At the opening of the Institution 
in the city, Mr M'Culloch, who 
happened then to be in London, 
delivering the usual course of Lec¬ 
tures on Political Economy at the 
Ricardo Institution, pronounced the 
Discourse of which we have prefixed 
the title to this notice. It was lis¬ 
tened to by his audience with pro¬ 
found attention, and received the 
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most distinguished marks of their 
approbation. If the spirit in which 
this Discourse is composcd-shall con¬ 
tinue to pervade the oral instructions 
which shall hereafter be delivered at 
the Institution, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that it will prove one of the 
most beneficial associations, either in 
a moral or intellectual point of view, 
which has ever been established in 
the metropolis. The leading object 
of the Discourse seems to be, to im¬ 
press upon the mind of its readers 
the paramount influence which the 
cultivation of the intellectual powers, 
and the consequent knowledge of 
sound principles in legislation, in 
commerce, and in the arts and scien¬ 
ces, have in promoting.national wealth 
and happiness. 

It seems to me, (says the author,) that, 
in estimating the various'circumstances 
that have conspired to elevate the British 
Empire to the extraordinary degree of 
opulence, power, and civilization, to which 
she has attained, we have, I u ill not say 
wholly overlooked, but certainly not laid 
sufficient stress, on one which is of the 
very first importance. _ Our prosperity has 
been said to be the result of the compara¬ 
tive freedom and excellence of our Con¬ 
stitution,—of the perfect security of pro¬ 
perty we have long enjoyed,—the absence 
of all oppressive feudal privileges,—the 
general equality and fairness of our sys¬ 
tem of taxation,—and of our many na¬ 
tural advantages. But though these are 
unquestionably circumstances of the ut¬ 
most importance, and though their con¬ 
joint existence and co-opeiation aie in¬ 
dispensable to the high elevation of any 
nation, in the scale of improvement, they 
are not alone sufficient to secure that re¬ 
sult. It is not enough that the means of 
advancing in the career of wealth and 
improvement should he placed within the 
reach of man. The intelligence which 
enables him to make use of these means, 
and to apply them to their proper pur¬ 
poses, is the grand desideratum. The 
past and present state of the world proves 
that such nations as are ignorant and un¬ 
instructed, are invariably sunk in poverty 
and barbarism, though placed, in other 
respects, under circumstances the most 
favourable for their advancement: and 
until the sun of science has shone upon 
them—Until their mental powers have 
begun to expand, and they have been 
taught to exercise the empire of mind 
over matter, the avenues to improvement 
continue shut against them, and they 
neithu have the power nor even the wish. 
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to emerge from their low and degiadcd 
condition. 

Mr M'Culloeli proceeds then short¬ 
ly to illustrate these principles ; ami 
in referring to the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge among the lower orders, and 
the objects of the Institution now 
formed, he says, 

It is, doubtless, of the last importance, 
that the labouring part of the population 
should be as well instructed as possible; 
—but no one will venture to say, that the 
education of the middle classes, which 
has hitherto been most strangely neglect¬ 
ed, is not of equal, or even greater im¬ 
portance. It is on the intelligence, public 
spirit, and morality of those classes—of 
those who arc alike removed from the 
temptations to idleness and inconsiderate 
conduct, caused by the possession of vast 
wealth on the one hand, and from the 
contracted and selfish feelings, apt to be 
generated by the necessity of unremitting 
application to some species of bodily la- 
l>our, on the other—that the good go¬ 
vernment and lasting prosperity of every 
country must be principally dependent. 
And when such is the case, can there be 
any worthier object than the devising 
of means whereby the intelligence of the 
middle cljsses may be made to keep con¬ 
stantly on the advance ? Mechanical im¬ 
provements extend our command over 
the necessaries and conveniences of life ; 
but it chiefly depends on the state of in- 
lei l li. nee among the middle classes, 
whether this increase of wealth shall he 
permanent, and whether it shall contri¬ 
bute to expand our views, purify our 
taste, and lift us higher in the scale of 
being. 

1 1 was in the view of endeavouring to 
promote this most desirable object—the 
improvement of the education, and, con¬ 
sequently, the intelligence of the middle 
classes—that this Institution -has been 
projected. It readily occurred to its 
Founders, as it must have done to all 
who ever reflected on the subject, that 
there is, in all great c ities, a large class 
of comparatively well-educated young 
men, generally engaged in the various 
departments of commercial industry, and 
unincumbered with Family connections, 
who, from no fault of their own, but 
from want of convenient opportunities for 
the cultivation of their intellectual facul¬ 
ties, tnllc away the greater pan of the 
time that is not engrossed by professional 
avocations. But, in so far as respects 
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London, these opportunities will, in fu. 
ture, be supplied ; and the youth of this 
great metropolis will have the means of 
distinguishing themselves equally in the 
career of science as in that of wealth. The 
Institution now founded will furnish those 
who have a laste for reading w ith a se¬ 
lection of the best publications; and tho&e 
who desire to render themselves acquaint¬ 
ed with scientific principles, and experi¬ 
mental philosophy, W'ith the cheapest and-, 
best means tor attaining their object. 
The instruments of improvement will 
thus be brought within the command of 
all j and the middle classes will have 
those facilities for the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge which have hithcito been enjoyed 
exclusively by the rich. As it is not in¬ 
tended for the use of artisans, but for 
those who are cnga^edi^’itPbat pie con¬ 
sidered the hU^rff^anrncntN of hie. it 
is not of the common 

mechanical arts should be taught at tins 
Institution, hut that it should be confined 
to the teaching of such branches of mowil 
and physical science, of the theory of 
public wealth, and of elegant lilera'uic, 
as may be judged best for clinching and 
polishing the mind,and giving additional 
respectability to the character. 

After explaining at some length, 
anti with much dearness and preci¬ 
sion, the vast utility of an acquain¬ 
tance with the principles of commer¬ 
cial philosophy, the author concludes 
a Discourse, which we are sorry 
we have not room to lay before our 
readers at more length, with the fol¬ 
lowing reflections: 

It would have been strange, and not 
mo^e strange than lamentable, if, at a 
period when the science which unlolds 
the principles of public wealth and com¬ 
mercial intercourse, is becoming of such 
infinite importance and when it is exert¬ 
ing so powerful an influence on the le- 
gislation of the country, the mercantile 
youth of London had made no efl'urts to 
render themselves masteisof its doctrines 
and conclusions. It is only by their pro¬ 
ficiency in them that they can cxjiect to 
fill that place which their ancestors have 
so long filled in society, with credit to 
themselves and iidvu..t.igc to the com¬ 
munity. It 'is qnly by the superior intcl- 
igenee of her merchants, that the lasting 
prosperity of this great metropolis'can 
be secured ; and that she can be rendered, 
in tmie to come, what she has long liven, 
and I trust will long continue to bc t 
Unicast Orlis tenannn Emporium, 
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MISCEI I.A NEOI'S OBSERVATIONS ON THE RRESENT POLITICAL STATE OE 
IIUnSIA, WITH A I’l.AN I - Oil THE INVASION 01' THAT EMPIRE. 

I 

By a Traveller who resided many years in Russia . 


15y some, it was maintained as an 
infallible creed, that France and 
Great Britain held the balance of 
Europe, and ruled in the various Ca¬ 
binets of the other States, through 
direct or indirect influence. So long 
as France and England were deter¬ 
minedly opposed to each other—that 
is to say, before the year 1811— 
there was considerable truth in that 
opinion, llut the great revolutions 
of the last ten years, both in Europe 
and among the neighbouring powers, 
as well as iu America, have greatly 
changed the face of affairs through¬ 
out the globe. By others, it has 
been argued that only France and 
Russia could conquer and divide 
Europe, and that this great measure 
achieved, they could next proceed to 
the survey and subsequent conquest 
of Asia. But such sweeping and 
hasty conclusions scarcely deserve a 
serious refutation. It is enough to 
say, that such assertions could never 
be made by any individual at all ac¬ 
quainted with therm/ power and the 
political influence of Great Britain, 
either at home or abroad. The Rus¬ 
sian Empire, in toto, presents a cu¬ 
rious and heterogeneous appearance. 
It consists of innumerable tribes and 
nations, who speak a great variety of 
languages. The two-headed eagle of 
Russia Proper has stretched forth 
her talons to the north and south, 
to the east and west,—has pounced 
upon her prey, and has held it fast 
in the grasp of despotism. For some 
hundred years, Russia has never been 
at rest, except for a period suitable to 
prepare her future means of attack, 
and await her projected aggrandise¬ 
ment. She has added province to 
province, principality to principality, 
and kingdom to kingdom ; so that 
within the last three centuries she 
has augmented her territory to no 
less than seventeen times its form¬ 
er extent; while she has, by artful 
policy and overawing armies, more 
and more consolidated her political 
power and the influence of her des¬ 
potic sway. 
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The rapidly progressive augmenta¬ 
tion of Russian territory by seizure 
and conquest,—the incredible in¬ 
crease of her population by births,— 
the introduction of foreign colonies, 
—the astonishing advance of her peo¬ 
ple in the arts and sciences, in phi¬ 
losophy and literature, general know¬ 
ledge and civilization,—the deeds of 
her arms, and her present enormous 
army of nearly a million of men, one- 
third of whom, at least, are chosen 
troops, in a high state of discipline,— 
the extraordinary, and, we would say, 
unnatural and preponderating politi¬ 
cal influence she has acquired in the 
courts of Europe,—her rapid march 
in the improvement of her arm- 
manufactories, cannon - founderics, 
arsenals, and other appendages of 
warfare,—the institution of various 
kinds of schools, civil and military, 
for the instruction of the rising ge¬ 
neration,—the establishment of Bible 
Societies even in the remotest re¬ 
gions,—the self-conceit and haughty 
spirit of the higher classes of society, 
—the excessive desire of aggrandise¬ 
ment characteristic of her sovereigns 
and her generals, her nobles and 
clergy, her merchants and her slaves, 
—her intriguing and perfidious policy 
in every court in which she has a 
representative or employe,—her ob¬ 
durate perseverance in the overthrow 
of the liberty and the rights of man 
iu some once powerful nations, while 
she solemnly professes the wish to 
emancipate her own serfs,—the cor¬ 
ruption of her morals, and the su¬ 
perstition of her religion,—are so 
many topics for the meditations of 
all politicians, and more especially 
of the sovereigns of Europe. 

Is it not a disgrace to humani¬ 
ty, that, comparatively speaking, so 
young a nation as Russia—a nation 
so depraved in morals, so bigotted 
in religion, and, notwithstanding her 
wonderful advancement in every spe¬ 
cies of knowledge, so far behind most 
of her neighbours—should ever have 
obtained, or for a moment have re¬ 
tained, her late ascendancy in conti- 
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nciital affairs ? We speak of the late 
ascendancy of Russia, because within 
these few months the whole face of 
European affairs has been changed, 
by the recognition of the South-Ame¬ 
rican States. This great measure 
has proved the death-blow to the 
Holy Alliance—that unprincipled, 
but gigantic coalition of sovereigns, 
whose motions and resolutions have 
often kept Europe in a feverish 
anxiety and alarm, but which now 
scarcely excite curiosity, and arc no 
more than an “ empty sound." Con¬ 
gress after congress may be held by 
the sovereigns of this continental al¬ 
liance, but their influence over other 
courts is now nearly lost, and, thank 
Heaven, they have no longer an Eng¬ 
lish minister who listens to their pro¬ 
positions, values their smiles, or 
joins in their measures; in a word, 
who can be cajoled by flattery and 
craft, to forget the true interests of 
his own country. 

In the present happy and prosper¬ 
ous state of Great Britain, it is the 
highest consolation for us to know, 
that the government is committed to 
the hands of men, the more influen¬ 
tial part of whom stand pre-eminent 
in public esteem for their political 
knowledge and their liberality of 
sentiment,—for their caution in de¬ 
vising, and their vigour in carrying 
into effect the measures of govern¬ 
ment. It may be hoped that they 
will be able to discomfit the plans 
laid by the deep and dark policy of 
the northern Cabinet, against the 
rights and the privileges of man 
throughout the world; while the 
acme of liberty—rational liberty, 
without licentiousness—suitable to 
the rank and character of Britons, 
may be reached amid tranquillity at 
home and peace abroad. 

Since the year 1812 we have heard 
much from able writers of the impos¬ 
sibility of invading Russia with suc¬ 
cess. Dr Lyall has paid consider¬ 
able attention to this subject, and 
in opposition to the views of Sir R. 
Wilson, Mr Lack Sczyrma, the 
Abbe de Pradt, Count Rostopchin, 
M. Dupin, and others, has stated, 
that, in his opinion, Russia is acces¬ 


sible, and even bi.r best jirorinces con- 
ipierablc, by a proper and cautious 
method of procedure, and by a small¬ 
er army than Napoleon had when lie 
took possession of Moscow *. The 
Count de Segur is of the same opi¬ 
nion. In his lively and interesting 
volumes, lately published, he com¬ 
pares the relative strength of the 
North and the South, and then 
remarks: “The North, victorious 
over the South, in her defensive 
war, as she hail been in the middle 
ages in her offensive one, now be¬ 
lieves herself invulnerable and irre¬ 
sistible. 

“ Comrades, believe it not 1 Vo 
might have triumphed over that soil, 
and those spaces,—that climate, and 
that rough and gigantic nature, as 
ye had conquered its soldiers. 

“ But some errois were punished 
by great calamities. I have related 
botli the one and the other. On that 
ocean of evils 1 have erected a me¬ 
lancholy beacon of gloomy and blond- 
red light; and if my feeble hand has 
been insufficient for the painful task, 
at least I have exhibited the floating 
wrecks, in order that those who come 
after us may see the peril and avoid 
it+." 

The applause of Europe, since 
1812, has quite intoxicated the Rus¬ 
sian nation. The officers, and the 
soldiers especially, believe them¬ 
selves the first in existence, and seem 
to imagine that they could now con¬ 
quer the globe; and, therefore, that 
wherever their hordes are sent, they 
will march to certain victoiy. buch 
a conviction prevailing in an army 
forms an host of itself, and has led to 
deeds almost supernatural. Was it 
not the long-credited infa/fibiliti / of 
Napoleon that fought half his battles, 
and animated his soldiers with the 
idea of their own invincibility ? Mas¬ 
ter of the liftman mind, that General 
spoke in an oracular style. He is¬ 
sued orders to his soldiers as if he 
had been giving instructions for a • 
parade or a general review. His 
armies never hesitated; they never 
dreamt of defeat; they fought, and 
they conquered, and thus fulfilled 
the commands of their leader. The 
Russians wish to inspire their armies 


* Travels in Russia, Vol. II. page 40D. 

’j- Napoleon's Expedition to Rus&sia, Vol. II. page 405. 
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with the same sentiments as those of 
Napoleon 'a troops; and indeed their 
commanders proudly insinuate that 
they hold the keys of Europe,—that 
the destiny of nations is in their 
hands, the moment their Tsar shall 
pronounce the words, “ Now for the 
conquest of Europe !” It becomes a 
serious duty to enquire whether these 
opinions of the Russians are well- 
founded. We have endeavoured to 
do so, and are led to conclude, that 
the nations of Europe not only can 
resist the attacks of the apparently 
colossal fiower of the North, hut even 
can retaliate her future aggressions, 
l>y taking possession of her best pro¬ 
vinces, and reducing her to advan¬ 
tageous, . if not to unconditional 
terms. 

We shall therefore now lay before 
our readers our opinions on this 
subject, which may soon become of 
the utmost importance to Europe, 
and of course to this country, and 
which is now much agitated on the 
Continent. 

In our reasonings on the political 
state, the probable policy, and the 
vaunted military prowess of Russia, 
we ought to recollect, that this em¬ 
pire is composed of the most hetero¬ 
geneous and discordant materials, of 
tribes of all languages and creeds, 
and that she is every where acces¬ 
sible by land, except in Siberia, (a 
country not worth conquest,) and in 
many vulnerable points also acces¬ 
sible by sea. 1 1 should also be re¬ 
membered, that beyond her own pro¬ 
vinces she is surrounded by half-a- 
dozen powerful empires, most of 
which, through the agency of other 
countries, especially of Great Bri¬ 
tain, could he excited to act against 
her. And it should more especially 
be borne in mind, that Russia Pro¬ 
per is surrounded by territories which 
were once independent kingdoms, or 
were wrested from other states; and 
that these adventitious territories , as 
Dr Lyall calls them, are retained by 
force—not by consent—under the 
sway of the Moscovite Imperial 
eagle. Among these states may he 
reckoned Kazan, Astrachan, Siberia, 
the Kuban, Mount Caucasus, Geor¬ 


gia, the Persian provinces, the Kri- 
mea, the Baltic provinces, but espe¬ 
cially Finland, Poland , and tlw Turk¬ 
ish provinces. 

With respect to the ancient king¬ 
doms of Kazan and Astrachtin, as 
well as that of Siberia, they may he 
reckoned as indissolubly attached to 
Russia, or at least their separation 
may be looked upon as distant. The 
two former are indeed now complete¬ 
ly become Russian, and the geogra¬ 
phical position of the latter immense 
district, bounded by the Frozen 
Ocean, the Eastern Sea, and Eu¬ 
ropean Russia, almost render certain 
its depcmlarice upon'the empire of 
the North. 

Mutual aild bitter hatred separates 
Russia and Persia. Abbaz Mirza, 
the brave and enlightened heir-pre¬ 
sumptive of the Persian crown, it 
may fairly he presumed, earnestly 
awaits a favourable opportunity to 
attack the Russians, and to drive 
them from the Persian provinces, 
which they obtained, chiefly through 
British policy, in the year 1812, as 
also from Georgia, and beyond the 
Caucasus. The Persians have been 
long exasperated against the Rus¬ 
sians, who not only despoiled them 
of provinces, but seem to reckon 
that it would be no difficult matter 
to annihilate the kingdom of Fersia, 
and to render her a province of the 
Russian empire 

The policy of the Georgians is dic¬ 
tated by necessity, because they are 
surrounded by three great po.wers, 
Turkey, Persia, aftd Russia, with 
none of whom, from the smallness of ■ 
their number, they are able to cope, 
and on one or other of whom they 
must be dependant. The moment, 
therefore, the current turns, whether 
in favour of the Persians or of the 
Turks, the Georgians must join with 
them against the Russians, and as¬ 
sist in their expulsion from the trans- 
Caucasian regions. Besides, Prince 
Alexander of Georgia, who never 
yielded his right or title to that coun¬ 
try when it was abandoned by the 
rest of his family, remains under the 
protection of Persia ; and, unseduced 
by Russian flattery or craft, awaits 


• The valuable Journal of General Yermolof ’s Embassy to Persia, of which an 
abridged translation is inserted in Dr Lyall’s Travels in Russia, completely developed 
the above important fact, which ought to be made known to the Persian Government. 
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the time for avenging himself of the 
spoliators of his country *. 

The Caucasian tribes, who are 
more allied in religion, in language, 
in customs, and manners, with the 
Persians, and still more so with 
the Turks than with the Russians, 
whom they heartily detest, would al¬ 
most unanimously rise against their 
present masters, by whom they are 
incensed to fury, in consequence of 
the oppressive and cruel measures 
pursued toward themt. With the 
joy of savages, and the strength of 
desperadoes, they would join either 
Turks, Persians, or Georgians, were 
their own mountain frewlom and in¬ 
dependence the promised and expect¬ 
ed reward. 

The deadly enmity which the 
Tuiks bear to the Russians is quite 
proverbial, and dreadful may their 
revenge be, if they ever have the 
power of inflicting it. They can¬ 
not forget the encroachments of the 
forces of the Tsar in the Kuban, Bes¬ 
sarabia, the Krimea, &c. and they long 
tor an opportunity to advance their 
frontiers again to the Boog and the 
Don, ami to reconquer their admired 
peninsula, the Taurida. That the 
Krimea-Tartars would readily shake 
oft' the yoke of the Russians, and ren¬ 
der homage to their old masters, the 
Turks, cannot be matter of doubt; 
for the subjection and fidelity they 
show their cnni/nerot s, arises more 
from a lethargic stupidity and a sul¬ 
len acquiescence, than from affection 
or reverence. 

With regard to Sweden, there can 
be as little doubt that she looks with 
no contentment at Finland's being 
under the sway of Russia, not to take 
into account other provinces, of 
which she has been long bereft. Over 
Sweden, the British Cabinet will al¬ 
ways have great influence, as she is 
so vulnerable on piany points by sea. 
From the similarity of their origin, 
theirlanguago, and manners, it might 
be expected that the Poles would 
readily form a coalition with the 
Russians. But it ought to be re¬ 
membered, that this people have ever 
been separated from the Russians in 
religion. The Poles are chiefly Ho¬ 
man ( Catholics,—the Russians are all 


of the (Ireek church. Besides, the 
intriguing and treacherous conduct 
of Russia towards Poland for a long 
series of years, and especially flu* 
seizure and the government of her 
provinces, have totally alienated the 
hearts of the Poles from their haugh¬ 
ty and imperious masters, i n a word, 
the Poles heartily dislike, nay, detest 
the Russians, and may be reckoned 
their natural enemies. 

The Poles—the once free, inde¬ 
pendent, high-minded, and brave 
Poles—would hail with delight the 
prospect of being relieved from the 
galling yoke of Russia, for they well 
know, that the present constituted 
Kingdom of Poland —as it is craftily 
called—is, in fact, little different, 
from a province of the Autocrat's 
empire, and that at the next agita¬ 
tion of political alfairs, even the name 
of their country may be lost, while 
it may be divided into the 52d and 
53d Governments of Russia. 

Indeed, the Poles are groaning un¬ 
der the oppression of their conquer¬ 
ors, and under the truly despotic ad¬ 
ministration of Constantine, repre¬ 
sentative of the King of Poland. 
But they have not forgotten that they 
once possessed an elective Govern¬ 
ment,—that the iniquitous partition 
of their country was made by a tri¬ 
umvirate of Sovereigns, and was con¬ 
firmed by the Holy Alliance. 

Let but the prospect of freedom be 
then presented to the Poles, and let 
the tocsin of war he but sounded, 
would not the nation rise en mm w 
against the invaders and the oppres¬ 
sors of their couutry ? The best 
proof that this would be the case is 
afforded by the fact of their cordial 
junction with Napoleon in the year 
1812, till, by his treacherous con¬ 
duct, he disappointed their ardent 
and patriotic wishes. There is an¬ 
other point of considerable import- 
tance in the discussion of this sub¬ 
ject ; we mean the real strength of 
the Russian army. We shall con¬ 
cede that its numerical amount, 
throughout the whole empire, is a 
million of men,—a number which 
has a much more overpowering as¬ 
pect at a distance than in Russia ; 
for it cannot be denied, that one half 


• l'trie Tiavels of Sir H. K. Porter, ami of Dr l.vull. 
T Travel; m Ifu.'ia, Sic. Vol. If. 71, ?(i. 
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of this army arc only half-trained, 
and that many of them scarcely know 
the duty of soldiers. Allowing that 
300,000 or 350,000 men form the 
really effective army, it must not be 
forgotten that they are scattered over 
an immense empire, from the Frozen 
Ocean to the sultry climate of Per¬ 
sia ; and from the Dvinu and the 
Dneper to the Eastern Archipelago; 
though, at the same time, we know 
that the chief armies extend from the 
Turkish provinces in a line toward St. 
Petersburg}]. Besides, there is a large 
army in jLJeorgia ; said by some to 
consist of 00,000, by some of 80,000, 
and by others of 100,000 men. The 
character of the Russian soldier is es¬ 
tablished. Tie is brave, hardy, obe¬ 
dient, and devoted,—qualities of the 
greatest importance in a military 
point of view. In so far, therefore, 
as the character of the Russian army 
depends upon mere physical or brute 
force, it may be said to be very great, 
if thut force could he easily concen¬ 
trated, which is not the case. In as 
ch as its force depends upon disci¬ 
pline, it may be reckoned consider¬ 
able, especially since the year 1815, 
because the Emperor has taken im¬ 
mense pains to improve in military 
tactics. With regard to the moral 
force of the Russian army, it must be 
estimated to be extremely little, as all 
denominations of the Russians are lit¬ 
tle acquainted with the practice, how¬ 
ever much they may speak of their 
knowledge, of morality. But what is 
lost in moral force may be said to be 
gained in divine force, or that force 
which is gcneiated, and which is sup¬ 
ported by the soldier's confidence in 
the justice of his cause, and'the glo¬ 
rious reward which awaits him should 
he fall in battle. The policy of Ma¬ 
hometans and Christians has equally 
perceived the advantage of such a be¬ 
lief ; and the Russians are animated 
with the highest enthusiasm, by the 
idea that if they die in the cause of 
their country and of their sovereign, 
their souls will gain a blessed im¬ 
mortality. 

We shall now call the reader’s at¬ 
tention to the invasion of Russia by 
the other powers of Europe. 


When Russia is to be successfully 
attacked, it must be on a well-digest¬ 
ed plau. The European powers who 
league against the North should se¬ 
cure the co-operation, or at least the 
neutrality, of Sweden, Turkey, Per¬ 
sia, and Poland. Wc shall suppose 
that Austria and Prussia,—France 
and Prussia,—or France and Aus¬ 
tria,—or all of these powers,—liaving 
received further and satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of the ambitious desire of Rus¬ 
sia to penetrate still further into the 
regions of western Europe, are roused 
by jealousy, or sound policy, to form 
a league against the Autocrat of the 
North, and that Great Britain joins 
the confederacy, and engages to fur¬ 
nish a considerable sum of money to 
assist in the payment of the land- 
forces, while she equips a fleet for an 
attack in the Baltic/ and another to 
enter the Black Sea. We shall con¬ 
clude, that the coalition has employ¬ 
ed proper means to excite Poland to 
revolt, by the solemn promise of re¬ 
storing to her her former place among 
’the states of Europe ; that it has en¬ 
gaged Persia to assume a menacing 
aspect, or to carry on active warfare, 
if circumstances should prove propi¬ 
tious ; that it has obtained the friend¬ 
ship of the Turks, and excited them 
to begin war in Moldavia and Wjd- 
lachia, and to endeavour to push for¬ 
ward to Bessarabia*. We shall like¬ 
wise suppose that Sweden has mus¬ 
tered an army, and threatens to make 
a diversion in Finland, and has ac¬ 
tually put her troops in motion. The 
grand army of the coalition, however 
it may be formed, in our opinion, 
should advance through Poland and 
Gallicia, toward the south-east, and 
endeavour to press forward in a line, 
nearly parallel with the western boun¬ 
dary of Bessarabia and Kief. Thus 
the forces of Russia would be divid¬ 
ed : so many would be left in Geor¬ 
gia, so many in Finland, and a large 
army to oppose the Turks. Their 
chief forces, however, would be opr 
posed to the grand army of the coali¬ 
tion and the Poles; and in propor¬ 
tion as they advanced, Russia would 
be necessitated to draw her forces 
from Wallachia and Bessarabia, and 


• If the tJiccks continue to bg successful, they might become allies in the cause, 
in pl.u c of the Tut ks. 
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thus, by weakening the power of re¬ 
sistance, favour the advance of the 
i'uiks. 

We shall now suppose that the 
Turks have succeeded in driving the 
Russians from liessaruhia, and that, 
assisted by the Rritish fleet, they 
wish to get "possession of, or rather 
to retake, the Krintea, whose inha¬ 
bitants would hail them with open 
arms. The Peninsula being secured, 
the lines of Perek&p, which com¬ 
mand its entrance by land, would 
lie fortified and guarded, while asuf- 
iicient force was also placed at Irbit, 
to prevent a landing in a way similar 
to what took place by command of 
(General Lascey in the reign of the 
Empress Ann. 

Odessa, Nicolaef, Kherson, and 
even Taganrog, if necessary, should 
also be taken ; and the whole of the 
Russian fleet, which might be in 
these parts, or at Sovastopole, in 
the Krunea, should cither be taken 
or destroyed. Thus, in the south, 
the Black Sea, the Sea of Azopty, 
with the Krirnea, and the frontiers 
of llcssarabia, as well as the Boog 
and the 1)neper. Kief, Kharkof, 
and Odessa, would form the first 
line of military operations, and the 
conclusion of the first season of the 
campaign. A line of defence being 
thus formed, which would prevent 
the Russians effectually from turning 
the flanks either of the Turks or of 
the grand army of the European 
confederacy, the whole might go 
into winter quarters quito secure of 
abundance of provisions. The con¬ 
federate army would be supplied by 
Poland, the Turks also by' that 
country and their own provinces, and 
the Krirnea by the Turks through 
the British fleet. Indeed the Krirnea 
would form, as it were, an excellent 
magazine for all kinds of military 
Mores and warlike machinery, whence 
supplies could he obtained at the 
commencement of the second season 
of the campaign. 

After the dissolution of the frozen 
snows, the confederate army, and the 
Turks and Tartars, might advance 
toward Mohilef, Voroneje, Kursk, 
Orel, Tula, and Moscow, as well as 
toward Yekaterinoslaf, Sitnbirsk, and 
Tambof; thus allowing no enemy to 
get into their rear, but drivingall the 
f orces of Russia before them. 


CNov- 

Let us now pause, and turn to the 
North. Suppose that the Swedes 
have alarmed the Russian^ and have 
demanded the presence of a very con¬ 
siderable army to keep them in check, 
a powerful diversion would thus be 
produced in favour of the grand in¬ 
vading army. With the opening of 
the second campaign, all necessary 
preparations having been made, a 
simultaneous attack might be made 
by sea on Riga, Revel, and Peters¬ 
burg!). The British fleet would find 
no difficulty in passing the batteries 
of Cronstadt, with a lav ou Able breeze 
or by the assistance of steam-boats. 
Indeed, were it of much consequence, 
the batteries of Crouslot, Cronstadt, 
and all the rest which were erected in 
theCulph of Finland at the time Paul 
expected the visit of a British fleet 
to Petersburg}), could soon be de¬ 
stroyed, and even the island of Rr- 
fusitri (on which Cronstadt stands) 
could he taken. The south of Rus¬ 
sia thus being in possession of her 
enemies, a British fleet riding tri¬ 
umphant in the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azoph,— Petersburgh being 
blockaded and threatened with a 
bombardment by steam-vessels, sail¬ 
ing-vessels, and Congreve rockets,— 
commerce being at a stand, the ports 
in the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Sea 
of Azoph, and the White Sea, being 
all blocked up, and the whole em¬ 
pire suffering under a variety of 
wants, is it not reasonable to pre¬ 
sume that Russia would be glad to 
conclude a treaty of peace on terms 
very advantageous to her opponents, 
or that her forces would fly to Si¬ 
beria to await future events ? If Rus¬ 
sia delayed coming to terms, the 
southern provinces would yield a- 
bundancc of food,—time would be 
granted for gaining over the inhabi¬ 
tants, by attention to their customs 
and manners, by humouring their 
prejudices, by condescension toward 
their religion, and by adopting a 
kind, conciliatory manner of treat¬ 
ment,—means which are sometimes 
infinitely more important than mili¬ 
tary armaments. 

Whatever be the powers which 
might wish to invade Russia, or 
whatever the politics which might 
dictate such a measure, it would be 
of the^utmost consequence to con¬ 
vince tin* army, not only of the possi- 
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bility, but of the facility of invasion ; 
and, to prevent all misgivings on their 
part, by reflections on the fate of 
Napoleon’s magnificent army, they 
should be acquainted with the causes 
of his failure, at least the officers, 
and that great circumspection would 
be adopted by their commanders. As 
we are no admirers of war and of 
military glory, we sincerely wish 


that peace may be long maintained 
between Russia and the Continen¬ 
tal States, as well as Great Bri¬ 
tain ; but we do think it of some im¬ 
portance, that neither Russia, nor any 
other State, should be imbued with 
false notions as to the power of the 
Autocrat of the North, and the inac¬ 
cessibility of his territories. 


THE NORTHERN COTTAGE, AND OTHER IlUSll POEMS 


The volume whose title we have 
prefixed to this article is, by its own 
account, the production of “ an un¬ 
educated genius,” who, in this capa¬ 
city, has made his debut, “ alike dis¬ 
daining the praise or censure of the 
witlings or wordcatchcrs of the day*-— 
professing himself an humble follow¬ 
er of the illustrious names of the ge¬ 
nuine old school of Nature and com¬ 
mon sense.” Conscious, as lie says, 
“ that there is no record of a per¬ 
formance having sunk into oblivion, 
otherwise than by a just cause, viz. 
the weight of its own defects,” how 
far he is entitled to the self-conferred 
dignity of “ a true follower," or 
whether this production is soon like¬ 
ly to reach the region of oblivion, or 
fulfil “ his prospect of an honest 
fame,” shall be the subject of our 
present enquiry. Of all the subjects 
with which we have any concern, 
that of untaught genius is decidedly 
the most delicate; the rarity of the 
occurrence of any thing very brilliant 
in this way, to be sure, relieves us 
from the necessity of coming more 
frequently in contact with its endless 
pretensions ; but even in some few 
instances, when we might wish to 
be a little more diffuse than our ge¬ 
neral indifference seems to indicate, 
we feel beset with difficulties so un¬ 
manageable, as offer but a miserable 
compensation for the courage or hu¬ 
manity of the undertaking; and in 
most cases, therefore^ rather than 
squabble with the persecuting irrita¬ 
bility of the selfish, or run the risk 
of annihilating the slender props of 
the timid adventurer, we submit to 


the accusation of praising now only 
when paid, and of speaking, in refer¬ 
ence to genius in the present genera¬ 
tion, the truths that ought to have 
been spoken and published by our 
predecessors in the generation that 
is gone. However repugnant to our 
feelings is such a character and such 
conduct, yet we are consoled with 
the belief that both are inseparable 
from the proper discharge of our. 
duty ; and the fault (if it be one) so 
pathetically deplored, sometimes by 
anticipation, in the bitter throw of 
many a flowing number, might, for 
lack of a more legitimate owner, 
easily trace its genealogy to the fa¬ 
mily, and prove its necessary descent 
from the conduct, of the chiefs of 
“ uneducated genius.” “ Honour to 
whom honour is due,” is a maxim 
that we would wish to fulfil in affairs 
of mind, as well as in affairs of mere 
outward precedency : but when we 
witness a first appearance on the li¬ 
terary stage, under the influence of 
an importance greatly the most pro¬ 
minent possession of all that the ac¬ 
tor has at first the opportunity of 
displaying, or when we witness a 
more diffident debut, when the pre¬ 
sence eclipses, the person, and en¬ 
feebles or appals that energy that 
seem8 to indicate a brighter power, 
and a gathering consistency, it ought" 
not to be wondered although we 
pause, in the hope that the estimate 
of the one will settle down into ra¬ 
tionality on the score of his over¬ 
wrought expectations, and that the 
Other may be recruited by the return 
of that temporary evaporation, to 


* The Northern Cottage, and other Poems ; written partly in the Dialect of the 
North of lrclatfd. By George Dugall. Londonderry : William M‘CorkclI. 1825. 
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moisten the soil of his imagination, 
before we pass a verdict on its pro¬ 
duce. In one or other of these dis¬ 
positions do we generally find our 
uneducated entrants on our first ac¬ 
quaintance, and the present volume 
will assist us in the solution of the 
question, “ to which of them our 
author belongs.” It is evident that 
those of the first class have much to 
learn before they are fit subjects for 
either censure or praise ; indeed, that 
class was so numerous, without the 
addition of our present author, that 
there are vnauy who may safely rec¬ 
kon on a long life, exempted from 
the disturbance of cither censure or 
praise ; but even those few of them, 
who have produced any thing wor¬ 
thy of notice, would, in the state of 
ignorance above referred to, lose 
more in these chances of improve¬ 
ment than they would gain by the 
gratification of their vanity, were 
they put in possession of any frag¬ 
ment of that forbidden fruit, “ flat¬ 
tery,” which, however delicious, is to 
them the sure forerunner of evil. 

If there arc in the present perfor¬ 
mance any of those traces of the 
poet’s pen that might he suspected of 
laying claims to a share of evidence, 
that he carries a message from the 
Muses, we will do it this much jus¬ 
tice at least, as to give extracts from 
various pieces. \Vc are well aware, 
that although they savour much of 
imitation of our great national bard, 
yet some of therti indicate a spark of 
native power, that may be capable of 
kindling at such a pure flame. 

The staple piece of the produc¬ 
tion, and that which confers on it 
its title, consists of sixty stanzas, hut 
is too long as a whole, and there is 
no piece of it taken separately but 
what is too listless to be transcribed. 

It is an Attempt to describe ruzal life 
in the north of Ireland, something 
in the shape of a mixture of JIurns's 
Cottager’s Saturday Night and Hal¬ 
lowe’en, but destitute of the domestic 
tenderness of the one, and the vivid 
and superstitious playfulness of the 
other. After passing a host of other 
pieces of various lengths, all parta¬ 
king, less or more, of the same cha¬ 
racteristics, we come to an epistolary 
effusion, addressed to a friend, from 
which wc extract the following : 


and other Poems. O T 0V. 

Satire, dread I’ow’r !—just gi’o thee 
leave, 

Through life, through death, tliou’lt hunt 
the knave, 

In atom-, huurl him frae the grave, 

Though Hint confines; 

Anti sift him through thy fiery sieve, 

To scowling winds. 

’Tis thine, thou wonder-working Dame, 

The human monster oft to taine; 

To latest times, in lasting shame, 

His crimes to fell: 

They quake at thy teirific name. 

Who k.ugh at hell. 

The proud oppressive mun’rous host. 

On whom the world's liest half is lost; 

The fawning tribe who lick the dust, 

To please the brood o’l; 

And by their cringing earn their mist, 

Diel gie them gude o’t; 

t, 

Puff many a carl, now-a-days, 

An honest hard would blush tojiraisc; 

On such, let muselcss l , "***’s dull jihrase, 
Heap fulsome lies: 

Such stupid mercenaiy lu)s 

The world denies. 

The gcn'ral voice is never wrang : 

Let common fame but judge the sang ; 

Hhiinester and jiatron tie us king, 

Maun jouk \vi’ shame, 

Anti hide their noddles frae tin fang 
O’ jntblic blame. 

Nature in thee has made a wanner; 

(I’m vex’d she didna mak’ a luinnci) 

A man without her common blunner, 

Ae spark o’ jiride ; 

Wi* friendship, feeling, truth, and honor, 
And gear beside. 

There’s Mr Outside, mark him well; 

A booby you could buy an’ sell; 

In grins un’ stares himself he’ll drill, 

Like some baboon : 

A poor out-pensioner o’ h- — , 

Scarce woith a crown. 

He’s lioru to some snug patch o’ land ; 

So that for sense an’ giace maun stand ; 

He felt no rod—fear’d no command, 

In early days; 

But rowing at bnith lit an hand. 

Were meat an’ claes. 

Days, months, and years, thus onward 
pass; 

The next still found him what lie was; 

Headstrong and stupid, like some ass, 

Or tinker’s donkey : 

A savage of a mongrel clas?, 

Half bear—half monkey. 
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Thus out o’ reach o' w hut 
be, 

Oi what wi’ cultur’d mind he could he ; 
Although lie mimic what he should be, 
Wi’ labour sair. 

He’ll never really wise or good be. 

Till time’s nae mair. 

Wi’ talents scarce above his stable. 

In decency to judge unable. 

He copies pride’s dull formal rabble. 
With steady aim ; 

I’ll wager should they f— at table, 

He’ll do the same. 

Aul’ Terra’s cast an’ western wing, 

For back an’ board their olf'rings bring : 
Mach week a jub’lee for a suing, 

O’ fops an’ j-s : 

"’ha idle, proud, an’ giddy, fling 

By u heels an’ spades. 

’Tis not enough to view his country , 
The victim of misguided gentry : 

Mem desolation makes its entry, 

By full consent; 

Of bis own means the treacherous sentry, 
On dog-drive bent. 

Your hnt is sown afore his corn ; 

Your stacks are thatch’d ere his me 
•shorn; 

Wi’ envy pecvi.-di and forlorn, 

lie olien hums, 

11 This will not do—I’ll work the morn,” 
That morn ne’er comes. 

Debt after debt is fast contracted ; 

His word’s still less aiul less respected ;• 
1.about abbou’d as well's neglected. 

And in despair, 

Wi' every drunken rake connected. 

He lives frae c.ue. 

Cants, poundings, follow belter skelter ; 
His family's dmen line its shelter; 
Unless his course strong limn alter, 

Wi' timely rein, 

The poke, New Holland, or a halter. 
Maun close the scene. 

J)—d empty pride! when auce I’m at 
thee, 

I kenna w har or how to quat thee: 
Infernal huxter ! still I’ll claut thee. 

Through light an’ liver. 
Then stink, till Satan score and snutthcc, 
And stink for ever. 

A batch o’ rliimcs enclos’d I sen’ i 
(l thought it bare to gang alane) 

Your critical opinion spen’. 

An’ tell me fair o’t; 

Speak out ! Guile faith, I'll never stune 
Your dog the mair o't. 
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God grant a hai'st to you e:n !i season. 
Hale four each year, o’ a’ that's plta-mg ; 
Had I o’ friends but ne bars <li/.:en, 

Just such as’you, 

I wou’d na ca’ the king my cousin :_ 

Dear Sir—Adieu, 

The following is a merry “ much 
ado about nothing,” being only an 
epistle sent along with the present of 
a little dog, and but for a few words 
which, in point of delicacy, ought to 
have been substituted, may be consi¬ 
dered rather happy in its way. 

My fav’rite Crab, to you I send him, 

Wi’ twa’r three lines to recommend him ; 
Ilis hist’ry an’ hiinsel’ thegither, 

I’m no right certain wha’s his father : 

• •• »•••'„ jog | ws g 0 t the wvte, 

Poor chid, because he is na white , 

For the resemblance is nae fuller, * 
Than just the temjier an’ the colour: 

We might as fast, or mavhe faster. 
Father negroes on his master. 

But drappin* a’ sue a doubtfu’ matters, 
Crab’s nae discredit till his betters— - 
A cleaner whalp, for hide an' hair. 

Ne'er grac’d the lap o’ lady fair ; 

But faith, tak’ care yc be na nickit, 

For though he’s wee, he’s very wickit. 

His mither’s o’ the terrier breed, 

But higher by the neck and head. 

A crafty, kindly, sportive plague. 

She’ll follow clods, or sit an’ beg; 

Yet, nae letlection on her merit, 

I hope he’ll ha'e a better spirit. 

(For meanness still, Gude bless you, bang 
him, 

An’ if yon canna cure him—hang him.) 
Her owner for me lang did pet him ; 
'Tivai nae wee compliment to get him. 
The man is o’ a different creed. 

But 1'rien’ly baith in word an’ deed. 

Were men by lump like this gudy fellow, 
A Justice ne’er would been heard tell o« 

9 

I gie Crab up to your ain breeding. 

But dinna turn him to the Meeting; 

For he’s a mass-man staunch an’ steady. 
An’ has refus'd the church already : 

You didna use to be a bigot. 

Sac for your credit dinna speak o’t. 

I’ll say't while e’er he keeps his scent. 
He’ll ne’er he scrupulous o’ Lent; 

Nor will he, ever honor’d Madam, 

Ere keep a fast when you forbid lmn. 

You’ve such u trick o’ spoiling weans, 

I doubt you’ll scatter a’ my pains ; 

For were he biding in my rule, 

I’d IukJ him shortly at the school; 

And tak* my word for’t, he’s a inessen 
That’s nae way backward at his lesson. 

bY 


The JVuri/u rii Co/fa^e, and tdhei Twins. 
he tliculd 
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The Not fhern C"!tn^ 

Ho cut=, forbye his quick retention, 

Ten c.qurs o’ lii' am invention ; 

Jn devilt i he's grown sue pat, 

He’ll chase the hens, an’ ride the eat; 

Wha sometimes tak’s a spitting fling, 

An’ sen’s him yelping frae the ring. 

Wi' tooth an’ nail he tears their claes, 

A n’ scrapes an’ worries Peggy’s taes; 

An’ heedless o’ her mither’s flogging, 

He’ll stap his head in Marg’ret’s noggin. 
You ken I wish to sen’ him decent; 

An’ troth yc ha’c a staring present: 

Sae, while ye live, in ev'ry weather, 

I wish you happy days thegither. 

The next worthy of notice that we 
cmne to is tuiother rhyming epistle 
in which the author is open ami dif¬ 
fuse upon many topics, commencing 
with a detail of his own idea of the 
deplorable meanness of believing that 
the interference of the great is es¬ 
sential to the success, or even to the 
existence of genius, which is certain¬ 
ly independent. 

1 never wish to cultivate 
A hollow friendship wi’ the great, 

Who look up*>o their condescension 
As if it vi cm a yearly pension ; 

An’ view a iti-iie at their lug 
Like some Newfoundland fnv’iitc dog ; 
Caress'd, ’tis true, he’ll sometimes he, 

Dut boasted w hen he inuks om re free. 

Fortune, (miles thou’sl ta’en an aith 
To thwart me till 1113* latest breath,) 

Hear ae slim 1 pray’r—’tu ill lie but ane:— 
Protect me irac a saucy frieV, 

Who proffers with one hand assistance, 

An’ w ith the other marks my distance ; 

Who holds my inputation dear, 

Yet mocks it in a stifl’d sneer': 

So pridcfu’ pas-, will seldom fail , 

To rub ber crony wi’ her tail. 

After discussing several other 
ppints, we find him involved in clear¬ 
ing upa theological tenet, about which 
Charles the X. of France very lately 
expressed the most dear, decided, 
and charitable opinion, certainly 
quite at variance with our author's. 
But we arc afraid that the questioi 
of exclusive salvation will not be 
considerably mended by the lucu¬ 
brations of either Poets or Poten¬ 
tates; neither of them are, in general, 
very exemplary moral defenders o f ’ 
the faith; and as for reviewers, it is 
immeasurably beyond their reach ; 
although, on the present occasion, we 
would heartily join the poet against 
the King, for we feel most charitably 
inclined towards those who are taught 
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and think they poicciw the path to 
heaven, although it he from a dif¬ 
ferent eminence than the one whore- 
on we stand; and we are inclined to 
think, that if some of us are a little 
astray, it is only a temporary conse¬ 
quence of that mixture of light and 
darkness in which the many dogma¬ 
tic and persecuting human creeds of 
former times have involved us, and 
is just tile reverse of what tile poet 
says, in reference to genius, that. 

The light that led astiuy 

Was light from heaven. 

The gloom that leads any of us as¬ 
tray is of a more earthly origin, and 
no wonder, when wandering in re¬ 
gions under the observation of Mich 
clouds of stubborn theological mist. 
But let us follow our author, and 
presently we will he moie at our 
ease: the next piece we shall notice 
is the Humours of Ballyaniet, or .1 
panoramic view of a race-corn sc, 
which is lively and graphic, although 
we cannot aflbrd room lbr more than 
a peep at the collection of the com¬ 
pany, and the motley assemblage, 
when collected. 

There coaches, gigs, tandems—each mode 
of conveyance 1 

Lords, Ladies, and laekies in sprain c 
abeyance: 

Equestrians on saddles and \on^,ri , 
ascended, 

A’nd gentry and jockies promiscuously 

blended. a 

There barons and beggars—all kinds of 
high-fliers ; 

Grandees worse than nothing, and shab¬ 
by esquiies. 

With pick-pockets, sliarpeis, and rake, 
fond and fain, 

And nymphs of the wood from the 
B - —*s demesne. 

There bare-headed boyhood, old age in 
his wig ; 

With piper.,, and pedlars, and parsons so 

fig, 

Who run the “ good race,” to the end 
still enduring, 

And herd with the souls who have most 
need of curing. 

Here tents are rigg’d out 111 each colour 
that glows, 

With streamers and sign-boaids, all plan! - *. 

cd in rows; 

Where innkeepers watch, like the spidei, 
for spoils. 

To catch the poor drihkers like (lies 1:1 
their toils: 
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Now half round the course Wind a-he.id 
is t'abt getting. 


Th<■ Wort'urn Culture 

Where w hi->ky, anil chcnicb, ami succt- 
cakes abound ; 

And politic*, love, and religion resound: 

Where hddlcis sione-hlind are fj*t bin ap¬ 
ing to dancing » 

And Modesty's sell' in her cups is now 
prancing. 

Here shmv-inen exhibit field-marshals 
and nionkies; 

And peat-cadgers lango oil their hacks 
and their donkies': . 

Here carriages drive, and there horses 
are Hinging ; 

Here race-lulls a-sellmg, and ballads a- 
singing; 

There wai es of all sorts by their venders 
a-callmg; 

And nonsense run mad, in all cjuarters is 
bawling : 

While vagrants around wheels-of-forliine 
are ranting, 

And deat 'ninj the din of “ three in- 
one a-wanting ” 

The trumpet is blown, and the course is 
quite clear, 

Three racers are started—the crowd gives 
a cheer ; 

A black, white, and red—call them Rain, 
Wind, and Lightning. 

The betters now bawl while their aspects 
are tright’ning. 

The horses, as yet in the closest connec¬ 
tion. 

Have sped like a cloud as it were by at- 
ti action: 

Speculation’s let loose—it is doubtful 
who'll win it; 

And twenty remarks are now heard in a 
minute. 

The odds are on Rain, on his speed and 
his force ; 

To the ladies in white he’s well known 
on the course; 

lie pickles them often whenever he 
tuns ; 

On i.leers against him not one of them 
wins- 

The fnv’rites of Wind now attention as¬ 
sail : 

The race is a long one—his breath can¬ 
not fail; 

At each rise on the road he some distance 
will gain : 

And then he is ridden much lighter than 
" Rain. 

Another roars out, “ Why, you’re all fools 
together, 

They’re both heavy ridden, but Light¬ 
ning’s u feather ” 

“ Five to four,” cries a booby, “ the 
black will yet " m ; 

The others arc losing.”—“ Done, d—n 
you, Sir, done.” 


llis prospects now brighten—he flies— 
even betting: 

Again it seems dubious; the black, white, 
and red. 

At crupper and bit you might tie with a 
thread: 

On the chance even Fortune herself seems 
to ponder, 

For some seconds deep silence prevails 
for a wonder. 

Now again they divide—seethe black and 
the white 

Are anxiously striving to gain on the 
r 'g ht , 

Where the distance is shortest, and turf 
in their favour, 

While spurring and whipping speed ev’iy 
endeavour: 

But Lightning now sporting with Rain 
and with Wind, 

Is sometimes before and as 'often behind. 

Now bath’d in a sweat, and sore gall’d by 
the switch. 

Sec Rain throws his rider souse into the 
ditch; 

llis shoulder is bruis’d, and lie’s wet to 
the skin ; 

For Phaeton, poor devil! now who likes 
may win. 

Now for’t white and red—Fate her scale 
is suspending; 

Beyond the gazebcau they both are de¬ 
scending. 

Head and girth now they come_Behold 

Wind how he flies; 

Yet what speed can contend with the flash 
of the skies ? 

He darts o’er the score, to the spectatois’ 
wonder, 

’Midst a burst of applause like a loud clap 
of thunder. 

The race being over, the day wearing 
low. 

Curiosity’s self now liblf-willing to go. 

Oft turns on her heel, while her neck is 
quite taper, 

No remnant of novelty well can escape 
her. 

Once more the roads- cover—the crowds 
slow disperse, 

The coaches and horsemen now gallop off 
fierce. 

If we judge by their faces, few minds are 
compos’d, 

But joyous, or griev’d, as they gain’d or 
they lost; 

Confirming the maxim long taught to be 
right, 

That pleasures of sense yield no solid de¬ 
light. 

We would willingly have been 
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equally gracious to the Royal IIub- 
lmb, which is much in the style of the 
above, but at present we cannot, see¬ 
ing the intolerable length to which 
we have already run, and must now 
take the most abrupt leave possible, 
of both our readers and the author, 
under a fit of fear and trchnbling, 
excited by the fact, that we have 


trenched upon the patience of the 
one, and completely surfeited them 
with the good things of the other ; 
partly from our anxiety to display 
the same willingness that our author 
applauds in his countrymen, “ that 
where there is even a presumption of 
talent, it shall (with us also) have a 
fair trial. 


HOHiE BIBMOGKAI’IlICn . 

No. I. 

Notice of the best Editions and Editors of the Cheek and Latin Classics. 


The bibliomaniacal rage, thanks 
to Messrs l’ayne & Poss, Erognal 
ftibdin, et ctueris, was never more 
rife and furious than it is now; as 
Messrs Evans, Sotlieby, and Saun¬ 
ders, will, 1 doubt not, readily tes¬ 
tify. In most instances, the taste 
of the patients has been most vilely 
misapplied; but this is no concern 
of mine, neither does it matter to me 
whether a person is silly enough to- 
purchase a hook which he cannot 
lead, but which has the ineffable 
charm of being antique and vener¬ 
able. Truly, I think this is a silly 
mode of spending one’s money, be¬ 
cause it is uselessly applied ; and if 
there be any particular branch of the 
Bibliomania which is really com¬ 
mendable, it is that which comprises 
a passion for the best editions of the 
Classics; because, like all other 
valuable and useful books, which 
are continually in demand, some of 
them were first produced by interest¬ 
ed, careless, and unlearned printers ; 
or perhaps from incorrect and sur¬ 
reptitious manuscripts, or from the 
watnt of some t^Bcient scholar to 
watch carefully over the work as it 
proceeded through the press. On 
the other hand, in opposition to bad 
editions, there are those which are 
technically termed good, from the 
former causes being reversed. Thus 
the printing from the original manu¬ 
scripts, written either by thcauthois 
themselves, or by their disciples 
under their own inspection, is one 
great and important recommenda¬ 
tion others are the printing of 
the work under the superintendance 
of some excellent and well-known 



several other authentic copies, ami 
added the various leadings in the 
margin ; its production fiom the press 
of some learned and eminent punt¬ 
er ; or its emanation from seme cele¬ 
brated university. These are the 
principal characteristics of the most 
admired ami the most valuable edi¬ 
tions of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
to which may be added all the odd 
features of beauty or raiity which 
Bibliographers ascribe to books in 
general ; such as their being tdi lion is 
prinapes ,— their being printed upon 
large paper, or beautifully lllustiatcd 
by plates,—their being uncut copies, 
or their being punted upon washed 
and ruled paper—a quality, by the 
way, to be iouml in few but the 
prime Elzevirian Classics. 

But the most predominant fcatuie 
of the Bibliomania C'lasso 01 uni is tile 
desire to have a complete and uni¬ 
form se ries of the Gitek and Latin 
authors from one press and one 
place. Of these series tlurc are only 
five choice ones, namely, the Aidine, 
the Elzevir, the Maitutre ct Bar- 
bou, the Dclphin, and the Variorum; 
and of each of these a short descrip¬ 
tion follows, lo which are prefixed a 
few general bibliographical explana¬ 
tions, for the hem fit and obiectation 
of the uninitiated. 

Editiours prinei/ics, or firstcilaio'is, 
are those which weie Hist printed 
from ancient manuscripts, the Latin 
term being chiefly applied to the 
classics. First editions are divided 
into those first published in certain 
languages, in certain towns and 
countries, by certain printers, and 
in certain characters, as 'the black, 
the Roman, the Italic, or the Greek 
letter. Editions on large paper are 
fliose of which only a limited num- 
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her of copies have been printed on a 
material larger arid better than the 
lemaitmer of the impicssion, and 
with more attention to typographical 
beauty. This feature, togcthei with 
the specious decorations of plates and 
vignettes, belongs chiefly to modern 
editions ; for the best impressions of 
former times, when intended for copies 
to be presented to noble persons, were 
generally upon vellum. Uncut copies 
are very rare: they signify books 
which have never been bound, and 
consequently have tho edges of their 
leaves in their original rough state, 
untouched by the binder’s plough- 
knife. It is customary, upon having 
a book bound for the first time, to 
have a part of the leaf folded in, 
that it may escape cutting ; the rough 
edge of this haf is technically termed 
■prooj. Books that are washed and 
ruled are usually Bibles, prayer- 
books, sometimes old law-books, and 
the Elzevir Classics. This custom, 
doubtless, arose from the old custom 
of imitating manuscripts in the early 
typographical works, which, being 
printed in a character resembling the 
text, were 'also ruled with red or 
brown lines, to add to the deception. 
There was also a later custom of 
ruling church service-books with 
lines of vermilion, merely for or¬ 
nament. Washing was performed 
when the paper or vellum was bad¬ 
ly sized, a wash of alum-water being 
passed over the leaves, to prevent the 
lines from sinking or blotting. Hav¬ 
ing thus mentioned a few of the bib¬ 
liographical characteristics of books 
in general, 1 shall now proceed to 
give some account of the Aldine and 
Stephanine editions of the Greek 
Classics. 

The Aldine Classics were the 
productions of those persons who 
presided over the Aldine presses es¬ 
tablished at Venice, ltouie, and Bo¬ 
logna. Theobald us, or, by contrac¬ 
tion, Aldus, surnamed Pius Mauri¬ 
tius, was born in the year 1446-7, at 
Bnssiano, a small town in the Duchy 
of Sermonotta, in Italy ; whence he 
was sometimes denominated Bassi- 
uuus and lloinanus, because that 
town was in the Romish jurisdiction: 
About 1482, while Aldus was resid¬ 
ing with the pious and learned John 
Picus, Count of Mirandola, the 
original idea of the institution of a 
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new classical printing-press was first 
conceived and matured. For the 
superintendence of this woik, Aldus 
had every requisite; he had diligently 
studied the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages under the famous Baitista 
Querini of Verona, Was himself an 
excellent Grecian critic and gram¬ 
marian, and had beui tutor to Al- 
bertus Pius, a prince of the noble 
family of Carpi, from whom he deiiv- 
ed his second name. About 144 K-<), 
Aldus established his printing-office 
at Venice, where lie produced a series 
of volumes of a size much less than 
had hitherto been printed, although 
he considerably reduced the number 
of typographical abbreviations, which 
were then almost universal. \ his 
he performed by using the Italic 
letter, as it is now denominated, hut 
which at the time was called, after 
him, the Aldine character, he being 
generally considered its inventor. 
This type, for which Aldus received 
a grant from the Senate of Venice in 
1502, and also briefs from three 
different Pontiffs, giving him a patent 
for using it for fifteen years, was cut 
by Francisof Bologna, though Jeroni¬ 
mo Soncino, a contemporary printer, 
also claims the merit of its adoption. 
'Pile labour which Aldus bestowed 
upon liis classics was almost beyond 
example. Night and day, as he him¬ 
self relates, did he devote himself to 
them. In 1.300, Aldus married the 
daughter of Andreas Asulanus ; and 
in 1.312 his sons, P.mlus Manutius, 
and Anthony, supposed to have been 
a printer at Bologna, were born at 
Venice. The suciess of the Aldine 
books of an octavo form produced 
in any spurious imitations of them, 
which were printed at Lyons in 1502, 
and these elicited a very sharp re¬ 
monstrance from Aldus. About 1515 
Aldus died,but his father-in-law, who 
hail a share in the printing-office, 
conducted the Aldine press till i5?9, 
when Paulus Manutius was of age 
to manage it. He biought to the 
task a fine classical genius, le«s skill¬ 
ed in Greek than his father, but 
possessing an elegant taste in Latin. 
In his twenty-first year he printed 
anil published the oratorical books 
of Cicero, with very valuable com¬ 
mentaries. He died in 1574, in tlw 
arms of bis son Aldus Manutius 
junior, previously to which his sight 
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ami health had been declining, and 
domestic afflictions had been gather¬ 
ing round him. llis son Aldus was 
born in February 1-517, and evinced 
an extraordinary talent, at a very 
early age. About 1576 he was made 
a Professor of Belles-Lettres, and in 
1582 he became acquainted with the 
celebrated Cardinal Frederick Bor- 
romeo, at Home. He died insol¬ 
vent in October 1597, and the print¬ 
ing-office was broken up. Such is 
a brief outliue of the family by 
which the Aldiue Classics were pro¬ 
duced, containing about 167 Greek 
and Latin witers, printed in all 
sizes, but chiefly in octavo. Several 
of them were on vellum, and on 
large paper, and occasionally the 
works ot two authors were in one 
volume. The device of the Aldiue 
press, which was prefixed to these 
works, was a dolphin twisting round 
an anchor ; but this has been a good 
deal varied. The curious reader will 
find a detailed history of the family, 
with a bibliographical catalogue of 
their works, in “ Annales de l'lmpri- 
mcrie des Aides, ou Histoire de Trois 
Al amices, et dc leurs Editions.” By 
A. A. llcnouard ; Paris 1812. 

The Stcphaninc Classics, or those 
produced by the learned family of 
Stephan, are probably those next 
in estimation to the Aldiue. Hen- 
■ticns Stephens, Henri Esticnne, or 
He in y Stephens, for in different cir¬ 
cumstances his name is wiitten in 
different languages, was tilt! great 
founder of this family, and is at the 
present time called, by way of dis¬ 
tinction, the First Henry. He was 
born at Paris in 1170, and commen¬ 
ced printing with an abridgment of 
the Arithmetic of Boethius, in 1502-3, 
although an edition' of part of Aris- 
lotle’s Ethics was published in 1496, 
with the names ot YPoIfgang Ilopyl 
and Henry Stephens attached to it 
as the printers. lie is said by some 
to have died on the 21th of July 
1520, but from the date of his last 
book it is more probable that he 
lived till the following year. After 
his death, Simon de Colinueus, or Co- 
lincs, liis partner, married his wi-. 
dow, and continued the business in 
conjunctiomwith Francis Stephens, 
the eldest son. The works of Henry 
Stephens are esteemed chiefly for 
their correctness, as he not only read 


his own proofs, but also placed them 
before any scholastic visitoi s who were 
residing at his house ; and he is said 
to have been the first printer who par¬ 
ticularly attended to the insertion of 
lists of Enntn. His books—of which 
his “Psalterium Quintuples," 1509 
and 1513, and his “ Itinerarium An¬ 
toninus,” 1512, are veiy much in re¬ 
quest—are generally printed in a 
good Roman letter, although lie 
sometimes used the Gothic. They 
are also decorated with curious capi¬ 
tal initials, and enlivened by the in¬ 
ti oduclion of ml ink ; but bis Greek 
type is very uncommon. The print¬ 
ing-house of Henry Stephens stood 
in the Rue Ecole de Droit, in Paris, 
and he is said to have used two de¬ 
vices. One of these, and probably 
the earliest, was a rude upright wood¬ 
cut of a tree, putting out leaves, 
flowers,ami fruit,under the influence 
of rain, snow, and hail; which are 
represented asfallingfroin the clouds, 
and having their names in Latin, in 
rude Roman letters, placed beside 
them, llis other device was the old 
arms of the Palis Dniversity, with 
the motto, *’ Fins o!ei ifttniii eini. ’ 
Henry Stephens left three sons, 
Francis, Robert, and Gharles; of 
whom Francis, usually called the 
Firs/ Francis, was, as 1 have already 
intimated, in partnership with his 
fatlier-in-law, Simon dc Colines. 
lie never married, although Mat- 
taire, mistaking his nephew, the Se¬ 
cond Ft anas, for his son, asserts that 
he had a son who was a printer in 
1570. llis name first appears in the 
“ Vinetum" of Charles Stephens, in 
1537, and last in the “ Andria” of 
Terence in 1547. Francis Stephens 
sometimes used his father’s second 
device, but be bad also an elegant 
one of his own, representing an altar 
with a closed book laid upon it, sur¬ 
mounted by a tripod vase, holding 
a vine-branch with fruit. On the 
base of the altar is written Hahoi/ 
tKciU vj oil**, with a Latin translation 
as above— Fins old (juatu vini. Si¬ 
mon de Colines, although lie was not 
a Stephens, yet, from bis double con¬ 
nection with the family, is always 
considered as a part of it, began to 
print with the first Henry Stephens 
in 1519-20, and continued his ty¬ 
pographical labours till 1516, when 
lie died, and four years afterwards 
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lii'- Inns succeeded to the business. 
After the death of Henry Stephens, 
while he worked in connection with 
Ilia sons-in-law, Francis and Robert, 
Simon do Colines gu-atly improved 
the Stcphaniue press, by adding to 
it several well-cut founts of letter, 
as French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Chaldaic ; but the Greek books 
printed by him are only eight in 
number. His paper was also remark¬ 
ably strong and fair. Housed three 
devices: First, an upright shield, 
with a black back-ground, studded 
with white spots, and a large tree 
covered with leave's, and surrounded 
with ornamental foliage, supporting, 
a little distance above the root, three 
circles, beating the letters S. D. C. 
On each side of the tree are two large 
rabbits, with two others behind ; be¬ 
neath all is his name, S. de Colincs. 
Of this device theie are variations. 
His second was a figure of Time, 
formed like a S.it)r, moving on the 
summit of a broad pedestal, above 
which aie shewn flowers, and grass 
cut down. Rebind the figure is the 
word “ Tern pus," and upon the pe¬ 
destal is the motto—“ Virtus sola 
aeiem retundit istam." In a varia¬ 
tion of the above device, the word 

Tempus" is transferred to the base 
on which the figure stands, with the 
motto altered to Ilanc acietn sola 
retundit virtus,"written upon a scroll 
proceeding from the mouth of Time. 
The third device was the Golden Sun, 
occurring at the bottom of a very rich 
border of arabesque and giotesque 
work, in white, upon a black stellated 
back-ground, with (above the Sun) 
the letters S. 1). C. 

Robert Stephens, the second son 
of Henry, who is distinguished as 
th e jin<l Robert, was horn at Paris 
in the year 1503; and having had 
a liberal education, made consider¬ 
able progress in all the learned lan¬ 
guages, and especially in the Hebrew. 
After Henry’s death he worked till 
the ago of nineteen as a corrector of 
the press for his father-in-law, Co¬ 
lincs ; but in 1525 he dissolved this 
connection, and opened a printing- 
office of his own in that part ef Paris 
where his father had resided. About 
the same time he married Petronilla, 
the daughter of Jodocus Radius As- 
censius an eminent scholar and print¬ 
er of Lyons. In the family of Ro¬ 


bert Stephens there was not a per¬ 
son who did not speak Latin ; for his 
wife, who was a woman of extensive 
erudition, taught both his children 
and his servants. Cicero “ De Par- 
titionibus Oratoriis,” printed in 1527, 
was the book which appeared first 
from, his press ; and almost every 
year afterwards, till his death, he 
produced some new and highly-im¬ 
proved edition of a classic. The 
books of Robert Stephens are by far 
more beautiful than those of his fa¬ 
ther ; while, at the same time, he 
was so careful concerning their accu¬ 
racy, that he was accustomed to hang 
up his sheets in some conspicuous 
place, and offer a reward for the de¬ 
tection of any error. In 1532 he 
had a new and improved fount of 
types cast, previously to which he 
used those of his father and Simon 
de Colines; and in 153d he was ap¬ 
pointed the Royal printer in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, for which of¬ 
fice the French King, Francis I. had 
a very fine set of types cast by Gara- 
mond, which arc still preserved in 
the Royal printing-office at Paris. 
Robert Stephens resided in Paris'un¬ 
til about 1551-2, before which period 
he was honoured by a visit from the 
King, and from Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre: Conrad Gessner, also, the 
celebrated Naturalist, addressed to 
him an encomiastic dedication. The 
publication of two excellent editions 
of the Bible and Testament had long 
excited the virulence of the Sorbonne 
Doctors against our printer; but un¬ 
til the period just mentioned, he had 
been effectually defended by bis Royal 
partner, Francis. Finding it, how¬ 
ever, impossible to contend with them 
any longer, he removed with his fa¬ 
mily to Geneva, where he arrived 
early in 1 552, and took with him 
many of the matrices and punches 
belonging to the Royal foundcry of 
Greek types, which had been given 
to him by the King. He had first 
joined partnership with his brother- 
in-law, Conrad Radius, with whom 
he printed the New Testament in 
French; and he is said (but erro¬ 
neously) to have been the first print¬ 
er who divided the chapters into 
verses. He afterwards opened a 
printing-house of his own ; and in 
1556 was elected a burgher of Ge¬ 
neva. in which place he died on Sep- 
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tembcr 7tli 1559, and was executed 
i i cfligy at l*aiis for his imputed ho 
) 1‘hiOK. 

Robert Stephens used four devices. 
First, a fruit-tree, with a branch 
broken and falling to the ground, 
with this motto printed beside it, 

‘ Noli nttam su/u rc srd tune.” The 
S' eond was a similar tiee, with three 
ingrafted branches, and an old man 
in the garb of a philosopher stand¬ 
ing on the right of it, and pointing 
upwards to the motto,—“ Nidiiiltum 
which is placed between his 
head and the tree: of this there are 
vaiiations. The third device, which, 
like the former, was used by several 
branches of the Stephens’*, was at¬ 
tached to those works which he exe¬ 
cuted as King’s printer; and consist¬ 
ed of a serpent twined round a lance, 
with an olive branch curled in the 
same direction, so as'to fall betwixt 
tlie folds, while beneath them was 
this verse from Homer, “ Bu-aiXu r’ 
(tycL^u y.ri</icQO r cuy'/xflyi." The same 
emblems were afterwards adopted 
by all the printers who were pri¬ 
vileged to use the Royal Greek types. 
The books which Robert Stephens 
executed at Geneva wetc marked 
with an olive branch only, with the 
words, “ Oliva Hubert i Stephani .” 

This eminent typographer had se¬ 
veral sous, of whom Henry, Robert, 
and Francis, were the most celebra¬ 
ted ; and one daughter, Catherine, 
who was married to a Royal notary 
at Paris of the name of Jacquelin. 
Charles, the third son of the first 
} lenry, wasa skilful Doctor of the Fa¬ 
culty of Paris, and tutor to the son of 
Lazurus Baif, with both of whom he 
travelled into Germany and Italy, 
where he formed an intimacy with 
Paulus Manutius, the son of Aldus, 
who has already been mentioned. 

In 1551 he commenced printing at 
Paris, and he first produced an edi¬ 
tion ol'Appian. with the Royal types, 
from a manuscript in the Royal libra¬ 
ry, after which he also received the 
title of King’s printer. Charles Ste¬ 
phens has been represented as having 
been both avaricious and envious; but 
all his care ended in an imprisonment 
for debt, in the Chatelet, in 1561, 
where he died three years afterwards, 
aged sixty. Of Robert and Petro- 
l.illa Stephens was born, in 1528, 
that splendid scholar Ileary, coni- 
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'lnonly Cail<d the Second Henry, and 
the most distinguished of ail the 
family. lie acquiml the Greek lan¬ 
guage at a very early age, even pre¬ 
viously to tlie Latjn, and in 151? 
ho set out t) travel in search of learn¬ 
ing, through sivcral countries the 
languages of which lie successfully 
studied duuiig liis residence in their. 
After he had visited the must cele¬ 
brated libraries m his time, lie pub¬ 
lished his first typographical pro¬ 
duction, which was an Editio Pi bi¬ 
ceps of Anacreon, plinted at Paris in 
1531 ; and in 1572 he published his 
magnificent Greek Thesaurus, in five 
large folio volumes, a great part ol 
which was compiled by his father, 
and other learned nun. Milch of 
the latter portion of his days was 
spent at Geneva, as he was paitieu- 
larly zealous for the refonued rtli- 
gion ; and he died, in 1598, in a hos¬ 
pital at Lyons, in a statu of di range- 
ment, at the age of seventy, after an 
unhappy and unsettled life. 1 1 Is 
device was the Tree and the Philo¬ 
sopher considerably varied, with tlu 
motto placed upon a stroll. The 
Greek Thesaurus of Henry Ste¬ 
phens, a very fine new eilitien of 
which is now printing by Mr Val- 
py, was in great nuasuio the cause 
of his ruin ; for, having employed 
John Scapula as a collector of Ins 
press, that dishonourable man ab¬ 
stracted such portions of the larger 
work as he conceived were of the 
most importance ; and printing them 
secretly, he published that Greek 
Lexicon which is known by bis 
name. The consequence was, that 
the price of the uhiidgmcnt was 
such as students in gelieial could 
afford : the impression sold rapidly, 
while the labouis of Stephens were 
left in utter neglect, and that emi¬ 
nent printer became a bankrupt. 
Henry Stephens was twice married ; 
first, to a lady of tlie family of 
Schrimgcr, about 1559, by whom lie 
had one son, Paul, a printer at Ge¬ 
neva ; and two daughters, one of 
whom, Florence, was married to Dr 
Isaac Casaubon. 

Another son of Robert and Petro- 
nilla Stephens was Robert, called 
the Second, who was born at Paris in 
1530. He commenced printing in 
1556, with Despauter’s “ Kudimen- 
ta and in 1563 he was appointed 
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King’s printer, after which his press 
acquired great fame for the beauty 
of its typography. He appears to 
have been so attached to the Roman 
Catholic religion, that, although his 
father promised to bequeath to him 
the whole of his property, upon the 
condition of his quitting Paris for 
Geneva, he declined to do so. Charles 
JX. of France, by his Royal mandate, 
employed the younger Robert Ste¬ 
phens to visit for him several foreign 
libraries, and select the rarest manu¬ 
scripts and books. He died in 1571, 
and by his wife, Denisa Barbe, he 
left three sons, Robert, Francis, and 
Henry. His widow married Mamert 
Palisson, whose books are often in¬ 
cluded among the Stepbanine series, 
but concerning whom little or no¬ 
thing is kyowu. The device of the 
Second Robert was the Tree and the 
Philosopher, drawn upon a smaller 
scale than theViginal, and consider¬ 
ably varied. 

The third son of Robert and Pe- 
tronilla was the second Francis, a 
religious reformer, who renounced 
Popery with his father, and retired 
with him to Geneva, where he be¬ 
came a printer in connection with 
Francis Perrin. Upon his return to 
Normandy, lie married Margaret 
Cave, by whom he had Gervais and 
Adrian, (booksellers at Paris,) and a 
daughter. 

It has been said that the second 
Henry had one son, Paul Stephens, 
lie was born in 1556, and printed 
from 159.0 till 1627, at Geneva, when 
lie died, leaving two sons, Joseph, the 
King's printer at Rochelle, and An¬ 
thony, who is said to have been the 
last of the Stephani. He was born 
at Geneva in I59t, and died, iniirm 
and blind, in the Hotel Dieu, in 
167 Paul Stephens enjoyed a high 
reputation as a scholar ; and when 
the studies of his youth were con¬ 
cluded, he visited the principal cities 
of Germany and Holland, to become 
acquainted with their learned men. 
Early in the seventeenth century, he 
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came to England to \isit his brother- 
in-law, Isaac’ Casaubon ; and while 
he was here, lie became intimate 
with John Norton, bookseller to 
James I., to whom he gave his de¬ 
vice. 

The second Robert Stephens had 
two sons, the eldest of whom, the 
third Robert, was educated by the 
famous Desportes, .and commenced 
printing in 1572. Two years after¬ 
wards lie received the title of King's 
printer, and in 1629, he died, leaving 
no family. His other son was the 
third Ilenrj/, Treasurer of the Royal 
Palaces, but not known as a printer. 
From him descended two sons, first, 
Robert, an Advocate of Parliament, 
and Bailie of St. Marcel, vyho com¬ 
pleted the translation of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, begun by his uncle, the 
third Robert. The second son was 
Henry, Sieur de Fotsses. The third 
Kobett and Henry are said, each of 
them, to have used the family de¬ 
vice ; anjl there are also supposed to 
have been a Joachim and a Matthew 
Stephens, although there is little ex¬ 
tant relating to them. An interest¬ 
ing history of this truly classical fa¬ 
mily, with descriptive catalogues of 
their books, will be found in the fol¬ 
lowing works: Jansoniiab Alnric- 
lovCen Dissertatio Epistolica de Vi- 
tis Stcphanorum," Amsterdam, 1683; 

“ Stephanorum Historia, Vitas ip- 
sorum 1 at Libros Complectens,'' by 
Michael Maittaire ; “ Historia Ty- 
pographorura aliquot Parisicnsium, 
Vitas et Libros Complectens,'' by the 
same learned man; gnd Prosper 
Marchaud’s “ Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique.” The classic authors printed 
by the Stephani amount to nearly a 
hundred ; two or three of which are 
sometimes contained in one volume, 
and they are of the folio,, quarto, oc¬ 
tavo, and duodecimo sizes. Some of 
the Stepbanine books are impressed 
on vellum, and the first Robert Ste¬ 
phens, like the magnificent Christo¬ 
pher Plautio, occasionally used silver 
typeg. 

3 Z 
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Sabbath Noun. 

A solemn stillness doth the air pervade, 

Save where the streamlet murmurs through the dell, 
Or from yon spire the sound of Sabbath-bell, 

Or lightsome carols by the small birds made. 

The busy hum of men no more is heard ; 

The toil-worn horse, let loose on the way-side. 

Plucks at his ease, from off the verdant sward, 

The herbage green, from morn till even tide. 

Hark ! from yon glen, what holy music swells. 

Borne on the gale? There, on the daisied sod, 

Are met a chosen few to praise their Gqd ; 

For Cameron's holy fire each bosom fills ; 

And, as of yore, their canopy the sky, 

Mid rustling woods and waters gurgling by. 

J. M. B. 
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Letter X. 

Bahia, JNov. 1821. 

my neAn SIR, 

In my last letter I promised to 
give you an account of the slave- 
market, as soon as I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting it. I went to it 
yesterday for the first, time, and 
though I was prepared, from what I 
saw at Pernambuco, to expect much 
to shock and disgust me, not even in 
“imagination had I pictured ftny spec¬ 
tacle so truly' horrid as what I yes¬ 
terday beheld. In Pernambuco, I 
never saw above perhaps twenty hu- 
’ man beings together, regularly ex- 

E osed for sale in the streets; but 
ere I found a large establishment, 
sanctioned by the accursed govern¬ 
ment of Portugal,—a warehouse, 
where the exiled, the fatherless,- the 
motherless ■ captives from Africa 
may be disposed of, till an opportu¬ 
nity offer of making high profit 
by the price of their blood; or 
rather it may be compared to a 
butcher’s stall, on a large scale, 
where human beings are accoinmo- 
dated like cattle,—fed till they ap¬ 
pear sleek and fat, and fit for the 
market^ and then led forth to be 
disposed of to their inhuman, pur¬ 
chasers, and unresisting,like lambs 
yto the slaughter.” Death itself 
fWuld be nothing in comparison of 
the miseries some of them are doomed 


to endure,—more especially those 
who are severed from their relations 
in the market; the father disposed 
of to one merchant, the mother to 
another, the weeping daughters to a 
third, and the little brothers, torn 
from the distracted embraces of their 
sisters, to a fourth, with no pro¬ 
spect of ever meeting,,again, save to 
make one another miserable by the 
sight of their mutual sufferings. 1 
have heard, with indignation, un¬ 
feeling masters cursing the ill for¬ 
tune that threw some chiefs of the 
African tribes into their hands. They 
considered they had made a very bad 
bargain,—their money was thrown 
away,—these chiefs had been accus¬ 
tomed to command , and would not 
be taught obedience,—not even by 
flogging could their high spirits be 
broken ; they stand still beneath 
their stripes, though repeatedly mul¬ 
tiplied ; sulky and dumb, they dared 
their masters to do their worst. They 
would not work, nor be made slave's 
of. They had been rulers at home, 
and they would rather die than be 
degraded by white men; they preach¬ 
ed sedition to the other slaves, and 
one of them in a slave-establishment 
was enough to make their masters 
tremble for their lives. They were 
governed by no moral principles, and 
the only feelings that actuated their 
conduct was determined and deadly 
revenge, when the first opportunity 
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occurred. These arc some of the 
great grievances I have actually heard 
slave-masters complain of;} and it 
was shocking to see how they had 
lost all fellow-feeling, all sort of sym¬ 
pathy, for the proud-liearted Afri¬ 
can chiefs. They talked of them as 
one would talk of a refractory horse 
or mule. Not a word of trying to 
tame them into submission by kind¬ 
ness ; but they were bent on con¬ 
trivances to get their proud spirits 
broken and degraded ; and if this 
failed, the next resource was to cheat 
their neighbours, if possible, by sell¬ 
ing these chiefs, and concealing their 
faults. 

In the first slave-market which I 
entered, I think 1 counted about 
four hundred; the house was large 
enough, however, to* have held 
double that number. It was an im¬ 
mense edifice, built something like a 
barn, with sufficient 'doors and win¬ 
dows to admit the air, and an ex¬ 
tensive court behind, which, for abo¬ 
minable smells and filth, brought to 
my remembrance a large swine-park. 
In this inclosure the slaves were al¬ 
lowed to walk. Filthy as the place 
was, you might generally see fifty or 
sixty of them straggling about in it, 
in preference to sitting in tbte mar¬ 
ket, where there was nothing to 
amuse them, but a long dreary day 
to pass in sitting and looking on 
hundreds of their brethren in capti¬ 
vity. I have seen a great deal more 
care takep in the comfortable accom¬ 
modation of cattle, in supplying 
them with fresh food, plenty of 
water, clean dry litter, and a soft bed. 
Here was no accommodation except 
the roof to shade them from the suu 
and the rain,—the bare walls %nd the 
dirty floor for their bed. There was 
nothing like a bench, a stool, or a 
mattress, that I remember to have 
seen. .The floor was divided into Se¬ 
veral portions, each of them about 
the size of an ordinary room-floor, 
parted from one another by regular 
foot-paths, crossing each other at 
right angles. The several floors were 
made of planks, and raised a little 
higher than the crossing foot-paths, 
something like barn-flooring. These 
floors served to divide the slaves of 
different nations from one another. 
I observed, in general, that every 
different division of slaves had their 


bkins differently tattooed, according 
to the custom of their tribes. They 
were all perfectly naked except a lag, 
commonly about the size of a hand¬ 
kerchief, tied round the middle, one 
corner of it passing through between 
their legs, and fastened up again be¬ 
hind their backs. Their heads were 
all close shaven, men and women, 
young and old; and nothing could 
be more disgusting than to see the 
males and females belonging to the 
same tribe, arrived at the age of pu- 
beity, huddled together on the same 
floor in this naked state. On some 
of the floors there were very few, and 
others were quite crowded; and 
when the keeper came round with 
his whip, the poor terrified creatures 
crept close together like a flock of 
sheep. They seemed all eager to get 
near the. middle, that they might be 
out of his reach, and kept safe from 
the lash by those who were huddled 
above them. There were a great many 
little children, very interesting, inno¬ 
cent-looking boys and girls, who did 
not seem to feel their miserable situ¬ 
ation so keenly as those who were 
grown up. These amused themselves, 
occasionally, by strolling about, in 
childish frolic, among the older ones; 
and it was pitiable to see how they ran 
and trembled whenever they saw the 
keeper coming near .them with liis 
whip. His heart was evidently cal¬ 
lous to all the kinder feelings, for lie 
bestowed his lashes with as much 
wanton carelessness as if he had been 
in a stable, or a horse-market, among 
unruly animals. He used his whip* 
where there was not the slightest oc¬ 
casion ; he scarcely thought it worth 
his while to give them any warning 
that they were doing’ wrong; ana 
when they had committed a fault 
through mere ignorance, the sharp 
lash made them writhe with pain. 

1 had no opportunity of seeing how 
they are fed. Their chief food is 
farina, a substance extracted from 
the root of a plant, very common in 
this country, called tne Mandiac, 
ground and dried till it is something 
like very coarse oat-meal. This fa¬ 
rina and water, and sometimes a 
small bit of dry salt-beef, is their only 
subsistence. The farina is brought 
in a large wooden dish, such as you 
may have seen horses eating their 
corn from. It is quite dry, like 
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raw-meal, without any preparation. 
Around this wooden dish ten or 
twelve of the slaves assembled, sitting 
on their hams. Each puts in the 
naked hand and takes out a handful 
and licks it dry; for there is nothing 
in the shape of a spoon among them. 
There is also a smaller wooden vessel 
with water, which they pass round, 
from one to another, and take a 
draught now and then, to make the 
dry morsel easier to swallow.'I think 
I saw some of them pour the water 
among the farina, and then they took 
it out in their hands and ate it when 
it was kneaded into a sort of dough. 
In this way they eat till the dish be 
empty. I do nottemember to have 
seen any of the farina left, nor do 
1 think any of them are allowed any 
more till the regular meal-time come 
round again. I believe they have in 
general plenty to eat, such as it is, 
for it is not for the interest of their 
owners to keep them lean in the mar¬ 
ket. They sejl best when plump and 
healtliy-looking. A curious little 
incident occurred ivhile I was looking 
at nine or ten of them eating out of 
their wooden dish; A slave of the 
same nation to which they’ belonged 
had been taken several years ago, 
and was sold to a merchant in Bahia, 
whom he still serves. As soon as he 
•know that more slaves from his na¬ 
tion were come to the market, he 
paid them a visit, recognised some old 
friends, and treated them with all 
the kindness he had in his power to 
shew them. These were his friends 
« whom 1 saw eating : he came in the 
mean time, and brought a small piece 
of very dry beef with him; a very 
sorry offering, but the best he could 
afford ; it was such as he ate him¬ 
self, and he could not bear to see his 
brethren in captivity living on dry 
farina and cold watery without bring¬ 
ing a bit of his meal, to let them 
share with him, the best he had to 
give. He threw the beef into the dish 
among the dry farina; there was not 
above a square inch of it all, but one 
of the oldest took it up in his hand, 
with many thanks to their benefactor, 
and divided it into nine or ten small 
pieces, that each might have a share. 
He had no knife to cut it with, but he 
divided it nicely with hia fore-finger 
and thumb: every one appeared very 
thankful, though there was not half 


a mouthful a-piece. 1 gave some o 
the little children a few vintins; they 
had not \fords to thank me for the 
mite of charity I bestowed on them, 
buttiiey clasped my knees, and look¬ 
ed up in my face with an expression 
of speechless gratitude. 

The watermen in the place are 
mostly slaves, and the masters con¬ 
trive to make a great deal of money 
by them. They give them a boat, 
and task them to bring home so much 
money at the end of the day or the 
week, and all they gain extra is their 
own. Itissad to see the industry 
with which they labour for the sake 
of gaining a single penny for them¬ 
selves. 1 have gone oft’ to the ship 
with some of them, who told me, 
that if they had not earned so much 
boat-hire nymey to give their mas¬ 
ters at night, they would b eflogged. 
I have been told this is a common 
practice in use among the owners of 
boats, to excite the industry of their 
slaves, and when the poor fellows can¬ 
not find passengers, theyarefrequent- 
ly driven to steal, andinakeup the sum 
the best way they can, to prevent a 
flogging. The necessity of the poor 
slaves is taken advantage of at all 
hands; I have seen many people, 
chiefly Portuguese, who would not 
give them half the just fare, because 
they knew the slaves were unable to 
lose their custom, bad as it was, for 
fear of being flogged at night. When 
an Englishman comes dpwn to the 
quay where the boats are lying, it is 
pitiable to see the eagerness of the 
poor-wretches with their boats, two 
or three dozen of them all who to be 
first. They will tell you when in 
the boat, those who can speak a little 
Englift,—“ Massa, me like much 
take gentleman English on board : 
Englishman pay me well, give me 
many vintins ; me no flog at night; 
Portuguese man no give me one half; 
me no money, me flog very sore." 
They never, or at least very seldom, 
think of standing to make a bargain 
with an Englishman, or say, “ 1 will 
take you to the ship for so much 
the general cry is, “ Come, come in 
to my boat/’—a score of black coun-? 
tenances, all eagerness and expecta¬ 
tion; and after t you fiave chosen a 
boat, the disappointment visible in 
the faces of the rejected petitioners 
is unspeakable. If you give them a 
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vintin or two es.tra, or the value of 
twopence or threepence to them¬ 
selves, you may attach them to you 
as long as you are in the place ; treat 
them with kindness, and help them 
to make up the hard task of the day, 
—save them once from being flog¬ 
ged, and let them have a single penny 
over, they will watch to serve you at 
any hour of the night; they will 
take you in their boats where you 
will, and when you will, ask no price, 
but trust wholly to your own bene¬ 
volence. There are some of them, 
however, very zealous Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, and you must not hurt their 
feelings by laughing at their cere¬ 
monies. 1 could not help smiling 
to see one of them kneel down very 
devoutly, and kiss the great toe of a 
statue of St. Thomas, which stood 
by a fountain. He looked very dis¬ 
pleased, said I was a very bad man, 
and I believe never forgave me for 
my ill-timed merriment. 

Letter XI. 

To * * * * ***** 

At Sea, off Bahia, Dec. 1821. 

MV I)£AR MADAM, 

l'he white spires, and steeples, and 
green trees of Bahia are receding in 
the distance. We have taken a long 
farewell of those friends who have 
treated us with kindness, perhaps not 
to meet them .again for long years ; 
and amidst the sadness which over¬ 
clouds the spirits in bidding a long 
adieu to them, my heart naturally 
turns to you, and the remembrances 
of happy summer days among the 
green woods of Scotland. Our ship 
is on her voyage towards the south. 
The stars of the northern hemisphere 
are fast fading behind the blue waters. 
The North l’ole sank below the bil¬ 
lows when we crossed the burnipg 
Equinoctial. I stood upon the quar¬ 
ter-deck,, in the middle-wafch, to 
mark its last receding ray, and drop¬ 
ped a tear, as I bade it a long fare¬ 
well. 1 knew that long months, long 
years, must pass over me in another 
hemisphere, before I again hailed its 
rising above the waves of the north ; 
and my spirit was sad, as it wandered 
through the wide range of possibili¬ 
ty,—the thousand things that might 
happen ere that long period elapsed. 
11 is very saddening, when wc leave 


home for flic first time, to look back 
on the hills we have sported upon in 
our childho d vanishing in the blue 
distance. How often hate I ascend¬ 
ed to the summit of Scotland’s bleak 
mountains, to catch a glimpse—a lit¬ 
tle glimpse, on a Sunday evening, of 
Dumfries-sbire’s dark hills, where 
dwelt all who were dear to me,—the 
summit of green Criffel, and the blue 
waves of Solway, beside whose wa¬ 
ters I have fancied thou wert walk¬ 
ing in happiness ! 1 have sat till the 
sun went down, indulging the dream' 
of fancy, that my heart’s first favour¬ 
ite might then be wandering by the 
lone beach, and thinking of me ; un<l 
1 was sad when darkness overshadow¬ 
ed the distant scenery, but happy at 
the thought that next sunny Sunday 
evening 1 would again ascend the 
mountain, and rivet mine eyes on 
that dear and distant prospect, whose 
loveliness brought back the most de- 
licifus dreams of my vanished youth, 
the days when your woodland com-* 
panionship threw a sunshine over 
all its sweet recollections. Yes, it 
is sad to see the hills receding, at a 
hundred miles distance from the 
place of our nativity, and nothing 
but strange landscapes expanding 
around us; but it is far more sad¬ 
dening to see the stars and constel¬ 
lations of the north recede behind the 
watery horizon, and behold a strauge 
firmament, with brighter stars, and 
more brilliant constellations, rising 
in the south,—when every week's sail 
places another thousand miles of the 
watery expanse between us and our 
home; and the distance is estimated, 
not by mountain^, and miles, and 
landmarks, but by planets, and stars, 
and dividing kingdoms, left behind in 
our far journey; and by looking back 
on the sun and the tnoon, when we 
take farewell of the fading Armament. 
It is difficult for you at homo to 
form any distinct conception of the 
impressions produced on the mind 
by sailing along the coast of those 
distant countries. While one re¬ 
mains in Britain, there is something 
in the general character of the sce¬ 
nery that makes one feel ut home. 
Though we wander to a considerable 
distance from our native mountains, 
yet there are other mountains rising 
around us, whose woods and water¬ 
falls, and grey cairns, and brow 
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heather, still speak to us of Scotland, 
and awaken all the associations of our 
youth. The same effect is produced 
by the language, by the accent,—by 
the manners and customs of the peo¬ 
ple,—by the jsacred associations of 
our national religion, and, more than 
all, by the stillness of a Scottish 
Sabbath. In England, though the 
character of the scenery, of the peo¬ 
ple, of the language, and of the na¬ 
tional religion, be different, if rid we 
feel, in some measure, in a strange 
land, yet even there, a hundred oc¬ 
currences awaken youthful recollec¬ 
tions, and impress upon our spirits 
the character of home. In England, 
the revolution of the seasons is the 
same as in Scotland. In April, spring 
comes with its tain and its dews, 
its buds, and its flowers, and its 
freshness; and we sympathise, 
though far distant, with the gladness 
of youthful companions on the banks 
of our childhood. We watch jthe 
’progress of summer among the green 
fields of England, and we rejoice to 
think that in Scotland also the fields 
are heaving richly with corn, and 
the meadows are cofered with their 
robes of red flowers and green vel¬ 
vet. In autumn, and winter also, the 
leaves decay, and the snows fall, and 
the icicles hang at the windows in 
the same months of the year; and 
our familiarity with the various ar¬ 
rangements carrying on in the great 
family of Nature still make us feel 
at home. When we embark on the 
blue deep, these arrangements are 
all different, and the nearer we ap¬ 
proach the Tropics, they become the 
more strange to us. We have lost 
our footing on the green earth. We 
listen not to the melody of wood- 
birds, but the dashing of waters. 
The kingdoms of the earth have as¬ 
sumed a different position. France 
and England lie far north; the stars 
and the planets seem out of their 
places, and the poles of Heaven’s blue 
< oncave are turning up-side-down. 
The atmosphere is glaring with fire 
in the month of December,—the sun 
is setting at home soon after he pas¬ 
ses our meridian,—the tropical woods 
are waving in endless green, when 
Scotland’s dark hills are covered with 
.snow. We cast around our eyes in 
vain to “ the heavens above, or to 
#ic earth beneath,”—-to the sun set¬ 


ting in glory, or the moon rising in 
brightness, for any sweet association 
of home ; every object in Mature tells 
us we are in a strange climate, ami 
sheds a sadness over the spirits, to 
think that home and all who are dear 
to us are so far distant. This forejgn 
impression is felt still more deeply 
when you go on shore in \these new 
countries. They are far behind in the 
progress of civilization. You feel no 
sacred associations awakened, as in 
visiting Greece or Italy, by contem¬ 
plating the ruins of antiquity. Here 
is nothing ancient to contemplate ; 
all is new, and the imagination is, left 
to range unconfined over the possi¬ 
bilities of improvement,—the bright 
prospects, the future grandcur of in¬ 
fant nations, bursting into existence. 
The hundreds of Roman Catholic 
priests, vValking the streets in their 
pontifical robes, their three-cornered 
cowls under their arms,—their beads 
and their crucifixes,—the ringing of 
convent bells,—the melody of the ves¬ 
per and matin hymns,—the churches, 
—the tapers,—the altars and the ima¬ 
gery,—the general impression of their 
ancient religion, all conspire to place 
us, as it were, back in a remote period 
of English history; before Luther 
awakened the Protestant nations to 
think for themselves;—and then the 
dresses and employments of the peo¬ 
ple,—the appearance of the build¬ 
ings,—the fruits in a foreign market¬ 
place,—the dusky population passing 
along the streets,—the general as- 

J iect of slavery, with all its accumu- 
ation of miseries,—the brightness of 
the heavens, and the burning atmos¬ 
phere,—the open casements, and the 
green verandahs,—the overshadow¬ 
ing fruit-trees,—the humming mus- 
quitoes,—the earthen-water coolers, 
and the waving of fans, all conspire 
to deepen the impression of distance 
from home, andmakcus feel, through 
the medium of every sense, through 
the long day’s dreary diyation, that 
we are far away in a foreign land. ] f 
we leave the sea and city, and take a 
ride into the country, all is foreign,— 
not a hedge, not a tree, scarce a leaf, 
or a flower, or a blade of grass, that 
speaks of our native country. I met 
one day very lately with 'a small bash 
of green willows by a marsh in the 
deep forest. 1 sat down beneath its 
shadow, stript the bark from one of its 
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branches, chewed the sweet rhind as 
when I was a boy ; and from the recol¬ 
lections of hovqe it awakened, it was 
to me a far more delicious treat than 
the richest fruits I have ever tasted 
in this glowing climate. You per¬ 
haps think me childish in talking so 
much of Scotland and of home, but 
before you laugh at me, you must 
come here and live a twelvemonth, 
without hearing the accent of your na¬ 
tive language,—where the earth, the 
air, and the skies, are all strange,— 
where the very atmosphere of moral 
feeling is changed, and then you will 
sit down beside a green willow, and 
worship it with as much devotion as I. 

A few days more will bring us to 
Rio de Janeiro, and you cannot 
fancy with how much pleasure I 
look forward to visiting an old Scotch 
gentleman in the country, to whom 
I have a letter of introduction. W e 
have a number of mutual friends and 
acquaintances, and many common 
topics of conversation. Though I 
have.never seen him, I am told that 
he has a great deal of Scotch humour, 
and is very fond of speaking in our 
broad tongue. What a treat I. shall 
have ! The language of the North' 
has been laughed out of countenance 
in the society among which I have 
mixed since I le/t Scotland, except 
when 1 persisted in speaking it as 
broad as possible, out of spite and 
contradiction, and from being unable 
to speak pure English. But I shall 
soon hear Scotch tales told ,in their 
native Doric accent, and proverbs, 
and songs, and “ auld langsyne.” 

Lady ! throw back thy raven hair. 

Lay thy white brow in the moonlight 
bare; 

I will look on the stars, and look on thee, 
And read the page of thy destiny. 

Little thanks shall I h^ve for my tale,— 
Even in youth thy cheek will be pale; 
Look ! by thy side is a red rose-tree. 

One bud droops wither’d, so thou wilt be. 

Hound thy neck is a ruby chain, • 
One of the rubies is broken in twain ; 
Throw on the ground each shatter’d part. 
Broken and lost, they will Ire like thy 
heart. 

Mark yon star—it shone ot thy birth ; 
Look again. —it has fall’n to earth ! 
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I .shall also have the means of learn¬ 
ing a good deal of the national cha¬ 
racter from my old friend, forbe has 
seen the greater part of the world in 
his time, and has been settled long 
in the country, and has not seen 
Scotland for more than twenty years. 
He will teach me how to plant coffee, 
and pull it, and dry it, and prepare 
it for the market. I shall also learn 
the art of manufacturing sugar, and 
rearing cattle, and managing a plan¬ 
tation. I shall learn, too, tne art of 
managing slaves, for being a settler, 
he rausthave slaves of course; though 
I could wish this custom of the coun¬ 
try might be dispensed with; of one 
thing I am certain, he will be a dege¬ 
nerate branch from the original stock, 
if he treat them with any thing but 
humanity. I am all anxiety to see Rio; 
the idea of meeting a Scotch friend 
in jt, with some of whose relations I 
have been so happy, makes me feel as 
. if I were going home. I have been 
informed the scenery is remarkably 
beautiful and romantic, and the bay 
one of the finest in the world. 1 shall 
pass new-year's-day at my.old friend's 
estate, and drink “ absent friends," 
and you, my fair one, among the 
rest. If I see anything about Rio 
to strike me as worth taking notice 
of, I shall write you all about it. 
Wishing you a happy uew year, and 
many returns of it, in dear distant 
Scotland. 

I remain, 

My dear Madam, 

Your faithful friend. 

Its glory has pass’d, like a thought, away,* 
So soon, or yet sooner, wilt thou decay. 

Over yon fountain’s silver fall 
Is a moonlight rainbow’s coronal; • 

Its hues of light will melt in tears,— 

Well will they image thy future years.. 

I may not read in thy hazel eyes. 

For the long dark lash that over them 
lies; 

So in my art I can but see 

One shadow of night on thy destiny. 

I can give thee but dark revenlings* 

Of passionate hopes, and wasted feelings; 
Of love that shall pass like the green sea. 

wave, , 

Of a broken heart, and an early grave ! 
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It tvas summer, and I dwelt in a 
southern and a sunny land. I had 
begun to be happy, and revel in the 
luxuriance of every tiling that can 
delight the eye and gladden the 
heart. But a wasting heat canie^ 
dispirited me, and I was sick of the 
ever-broiling, ever-burning sun. I 
could not stir from my airy habita¬ 
tion ; and ennui, hateful ennui, stole 
by silent steps oft me. The vivid 
page of history, the exciting tale that 
told of life,—its splendour and its 
storms, its happiness and its misfor¬ 
tunes—could not drive away the las¬ 
situde that had seized upon me. 
Those images and deep-wrought pic¬ 
tures that ouce would have rivetted 
my attention, their beauty could not 
be perceived by my dull senses. My 
whole system was unnerved, and I 
loathed that sultry sun that 9hone 
on from day to day, and made life 
stagnant and wearisome. I had loved 
my new abode, and had forgotten 
the blackness of the past ; but again 
memory was darkened, by rioting in 
the misery of by-gone times and 
events. As I lay weak and fretful 
on ray couch, my mind was busy, 
and it was dyed with the dark colour¬ 
ing of gnawing repinings. I sought 
not to peruse, on memory's tablet, 
the exhilarating, the happy, and the 
light, but fondly lingered on the 
sullen and the melancholy. My 
heart was saddened by my incessant 
musings, and 1 loved, dearly loved 
my sadness. I would not be dis¬ 
turbed. The current of my fancies 
ran free, and after many an hour of 
.troublous thought, I would sink into 
slumbers that afforded me little rest. 
Wild and unsettled dreams were 
created by my busy brain, and made 
my sleep restless. It was the evening' 
of a day of torment. The sun had 
shone yet more fiercely than before, 
and I could not cool my blood that 
was burning in my veins. I crawled 
* to my window, and looked out to 
find some object to enliven. Not ope 
was there in the wide view, that so 
oft bad made my soul glad. The rays 
of the sun darted aslant, but they had 
not lost their power, and they were 
yet drying up and withering the grass 
and the tree. No cloud was seen in 


the sky, but it had not the deep blue 
of the chill and starry evening. The 
air was hot, and the warm earth re¬ 
turned the oppressive heat of heaven, 
in dimming vapours. Man and beast 
were without spirit. The team had 
ceased to break the bosom of the 
ground. The sea seemed sluggish, 
its waters heavy, and the wave died 
away upon the dull shore. I turned 
away, and my heart sunk within me. 
Better, I thought, that the fevered 
pulse should beat its last, than that 
life should drag on so wearily, so 
hatefully. My body was languid, 
and I leaned my bead on the cushion. 
Things gradually melted into air, 
and I slept, and dreamed. I thought 
I was sailing upon a shining river, 
and beheld bright gTOves, white 
villas, and fair fields, and heard the 
trilling song of the merry reaper. 
The boat was careering gaily through 
the waters, that dashed in rippling 
billows past its side. I wa9 startled 
from that delightful wandering of 
the fancy, and my ear drank in the 
sweet sounds that greeted them. 
The winds were no longer pillowed, 
but whistled about my dwelling, and 
through the trees/ I raised myself 
from the couch, and gazed for a 
while, to know whether I was yet 
dreaming—but thcsceneVcr.r changed. 
The moon was beginning to climb 
its way up into the clear heavens — 
and the blaze of day had fled— 
and the night-breeze swept loudly 
ovet the face of the earth. The 
wantouings of the wind were de¬ 
lightful, and it was ravishing to 
know that they might dissipate the 
burning heat, and remove my painful 
enervation of mind and body. 1 
sank bick in rapture. In these few 
inspiring moments a new life was 
given to* me. I thought that tny 
sickening and monotonous confine¬ 
ment was pastaway, and there would 
be nought but cheering days, fanning 
zephyrs, and gladsome scenes. And 
fancying all that is bright, I was 
lulled asleep by the wild and magi¬ 
cal melody of the winds. 

I awoke, refreshed from a long and 
sound sleep, and to hear the cheering 
gales that blew across the heavens. 
How glad the feelings that filled my 
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bosom ! Even though the sun should 
shine, his rays would be tempered, 
ami I could leave my couch, and my 
soul be capable of enjoyment. The 
captive that has long looked only 
upon the dismal walls and grated 
window of his lonely prison, cannot 
hail with greater delight his liberty, 
than I did the presages of a day 
that would free me from the ills and 
burdens attendant upon a sun that 
made me dead to the excitements of 
life. I have always loved the winds 
and their sportings, but never before 
sounded they so pleasantly. My 
window had not been closed, and the 
chill of night had come in, aiid the 
breeze had played through my cham- 
her, and the lassitude of my frame 
was away. I rose—how gladly I 
rose !—dressed myself slightly, and 
walked out on the balcony. “ Oh ! 
then and there” iny cup of joy was 
full. I could look from my habita¬ 
tion, on the mountain side, down on 
a scene of beauty—and 1 could raise 
my eyes, and a scene of grandeur and 
sublimity made my bosom swell. 
What rapture, as the gales fanned 
my face! I bared my breast to them 
—a tremor darted through me—but 
it was one of health. That morning 
is pictured distinctly before me, and 
I can almost behold it in its pristine 
brightness. There was plenty of 
blue, deep blue, in the sky, and 
many clouds hurried over its expanse. 
In the night, freshening showers had 
fallen, and the earth was robed in 
the hues of summer’s luxuriance; 
and the sea was not calm and dull, 
but heaving and clear; and you 
could see the loam-crested wave 
breaking in the bay, and vessels 
spieading their sails to the gale, and 
hastening away from where they had 
floated motionless on the ocean. 

I thought of descending to the 
city, the wreck of its former splen¬ 
dour, its massy palaces, and mean 
hovels, reared near to mighty heaps 
of crumbling ruins. 1 was.anxious 
to be with those who had become 
dear to me since my short sojourn ; 
and before noon I was treading the 
rugged road that led down the moun¬ 
tain. Fatigue—for I was .faint- 
forced me frequently to pause; but 
Nature was spread out before me, 
and its treasures are endless, 'fhe 
noble ruins, the city, its walks, and 
voi., xvu. 


of a Day. 

its harbour—my sight could embrace 
them all at once, and 1 judged of 
them in^ the exhilarating spirit of the 
day. The frowning towers, the nar¬ 
row and huddled streets, the air of 
gloomy grandeur, were, all forgotten, 
in the clearness, the boldness, of the 
masses of building seen through the 
pure and buoyant atmosphere. Go ! 
if you wish to look with pleasure on 
the abodes of men, and view them 
at such a time, and with similar 
feelings as 1 then looked. Happy 
in being released from -the prison- 
ment of illness, elated with the 
hopes of meeting those I loved, the 
breezes awakening a keen spirit 
within me, and the shadows of the 
clouds skimmiug along over the city, 
plain, and sea, I regarded every 
thing with feelings of delight, *aml 
tarried not iq mingling with pleasure 
in the noise and confusion of the 
bustling crowd. 1 hied me to the 
town, and stood before the fortress¬ 
like mansion $at contained the be¬ 
ings 1 panted to see. I approached 
the heavy gate, knocked, and it 
swung, slowly open on its grating 
hyiges, and an old and grey-haire<l 
servant appeared. My heart misgave 
me. It had never been thus opened 
before. I feared that she would be 
the only inhabitant, and, alas! too 
justly. I enquired for my friends, 
and she told me that but a few hours 
ago they had left the city. Recol¬ 
lecting of having seen roe with her 
loved lady, she begged me to go up 
to the hall, for she said I looked ill 
and wearied. 

Thoughtfully I passed along the 
arched and melancholy passages, and 
ascended the broad marble staircase 
that led to the hall. 1 entered it, and 
sat down despondingly on a couch. 
* A saddening change had come quick¬ 
ly over me, and my spirits were fled. 
My feelings bad bounded, and my 
affections warmed, as I went gaily 
on ; but sorrow filled my soul, when 
there was no one to welcome me, no 
one whose smile could beam on tae. 
Lightsome I went, and with buoyant 
hopes, and I came to a place lonely 
and deserted. Despairingly 1 gazed 
upon the same objects, stalked about 
the same apartment, which but a 
short while before had been enliven¬ 
ed by the presence of those whose 
absence I mourned. .Were they in- 
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deed gone, and far from »i£? My 
fond heart Cried to deceive itself; 
but the silence and desoktencss were 
melancholy proofs of the reality. I 
fixed my eyes on the door, as if she, 
whose look would have dispelled tny 
sorrow, could enter. But no! I 
heard n<*t her light step—nothing but 
the mornings of the wind. Hours 
I indulged in that gloomy musing 
that is the pastime of the sorrowful 
bosom, and wrapped every thing in 
the black mantle of despair: I fan¬ 
cied the future would be dark as my 
fortune then was,-»-that all my hopes 
would be blighted, the wishes of my 
soul blasted, and my existence but a 
cause for that moody melancholy 
that waits upon the withered heart; 
and I was a very child,—a tear start¬ 
ed into my eye. I wiped it angrily 
away, sallied out to tho street, and 
unconsciously walked rapidly to the 
beach without the city walls. 

When I smiled, Nature had smiled 
with me. In the morning and noon, 
when my every feeling was joyous, 
and delight chaced delight within 
me, ail that I saw around but added 
to my happiness. The air, the ear tit, 
the sky, my heart was alive to their 
beauty, and caught their inspiration ; 
and when I wept. Nature had wept 
too. I had reached the mansion 
“ where dwelt the lady of my love,” 
with bright hopes had entered there, 
and left it pained by the wretched¬ 
ness of bitter disappointment; and 
the elements had undergone an aw- 
fiil, yet a sublime change, and my 
soul mingled with the elements. In 
the few hours I had been the lonely 
tenant of the hall, the face of Na¬ 
ture had been altered; and from 
the sounding shore, the city was no 
longer seen arrayed in light and love¬ 
liness. The tempest brooded over* 
her towers and the dark ruina; and 
the tops of the stupendous mountains, 
that rose away behind, wereshrouded 
by the driving clouds. The sky was 
obscured by the masses that were im¬ 
pelled by the fierce winds. Near me, 
alt along the precipitous and rocky 
coast, the raging waves spent their 
vain fury. The spirit of the storm 
was struggling with every thing; 
and who is there, when all Nature is 
convulsed, that is not imbued with 
that spirit? When the winds are 
loud,—the billows tossing and dash¬ 


ing, ami their roar is ever heard,— 
when the frighted birds are scream¬ 
ing, and clouds are flying across and 
blackening the heavens,—when, far 
as the eye can see, the same wild 
tempest is raving,—who is not sensi¬ 
ble that bis mind sosts far above the 
arena of weak and frail man’s actions, 
—who feels not that his soul is en¬ 
larged,—that a nobler life is within 
him,—that he breathes the breath of 
heaven, and that all liis feelings arc 
grand, overwhelming, and majestic ? 
I gave up my soul to what was 
around me, and I almost forget my 
griefs. Yet now and then were they 
forced on me, as the surly growl of 
the storm would abate for a little, 
and people flit past me, hurrying to 
where tneir anxiety carried them. 
After long wandering about the 
shore, revelling in the tumultuous 
scene, I was gazing from a high rock, 
around whose base the foam was 
thrown, when I marked a boat afar 
off combating with the stouny waves. 
I knew not why so strong a sympa¬ 
thy took hold of me, but I observed 
it as if my fate depended on its safe¬ 
ty. It appeared to be taking a course 
towards the harbour, and I shud¬ 
dered on remembering its small 
and dangerous entrance. I hastened 
there, and, often as I had looked on 
its rugged structure, I could not help 
pausing. A long and narrow ridge 
of rocks stretched out into the sea, 
and on it was built a strong wall, 
with great blocks of granite. A pier, 
formed of yet greater masses of stone, 
ran out in a direction so as almost to 
meet the end of the other wall ; and' 
within these ramparts, which broke 
the fury of the waves, vessels could 
ride securely in the haven. Thmre 
were some persons standing at the 
outermost part of the larger pier, and 
I joined them. They were old, 
weather-beaten mariners, who told 
me of the extreme danger in which 
the boat was placed, that I had felt 
■o great an interest in: and as I 
too stood watching its progress,' I 
became painfully sensible of the dan¬ 
gers it would have to overcome. 
Tremendous waves came rolling in 
from the ocean with mighty force, 
and striking aslant the point of the 
pier, were broken* and dashed across 
the narrow entrance with terrible 
velocity, leaving a high and toppling 
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surge, over which the hark on en¬ 
tering must pass in safety, or be 
whelmed in the restless waves. For 
a while I could not refrain from 
sometimes removing my gaze, to look 
upon the anxious and lighted-up 
countenances, of the aged mariners. 
They moved not, but kept their eyes 
steadily fixed upon the object of their 
solicitude, and watched it with the 
eagerness of a parent. I, too, as the 
boat neared, and 1 could discern her 
more clearly, was alive only to her 
perilous situation. Never can 1 for¬ 
get the scene of that day ! The fury 
of the* storm continued unabated, and 
the lashing of the waves was fearful. 

• The heart was struck with terror, 
as the boat at one time was almost 
hid from the sight, when descending 
into the yawning hollow of the wave, 
and you felt relieved when she ap¬ 
peared again riding on its summit. 
No angry billow ingulphed her, and 
she was almost upon the dreaded 
entrance. It was but for a moment 
that 1 saw the sailors standing firm 
and motionless, each at his station, 
and the frighted looks of the men 
and women crouching in the stern. 

J fancied I could recognise the face 
of her I loved,—my brain throbbed, 
but the sail strained the mast, and 
the boat came with the speed of an 
arrow,—entered the roaring surge,— 
her prow sunk,—the women scream¬ 
ed with terror, and the men stared 
aghast; but it rose again,—another 
moment, and she sailed in safety into 
the haven. I looked round to inter¬ 
change a glance of sympathy; but 
the old seamen were absorbed in 
thought and wonder; and they all 
raised their eyes to Heaven, to speak 
their thankfulness for the amazing 
deliverance, and then hurried to wel¬ 
come those who had escaped the 
perils of the sea. 1 followed, and 
my heart panted, for the resemblance 
of the face recurred to me. My ga|e 
keenly followed the boat to the spot 
where she moored, and I observed, 
the forms of those in her, but my 
hopes and fears were not set at rest. 
It would indeed have been happiness 
♦to sec Maria, but I shuddered to 
think that she should have been tor¬ 
tured by the horrors that are fejt 
when a terrible death is near, and I 
prayed that my fancy might have 
deceived me. A female enveloped 
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in a cloak had just ascended the steps 
that led up to the quay, and when 1 
came near, it was my own Maria that 
I saw, yet pale with terror. She had 
not observed me. A gaping crowd 
was collected, and I turned aside to 
hide my emotion, covered my face 
with my hands, and strove to keep 
down the passionate fondness of my 
burning heajrt. The hot tears that 
come at such times escaped not. My 
looks were directed to her again, my 
nerves were firmly strung, and with 
beating bosom I approached her.— 
She saw me, and gazed in doubt,— 
her eye sparkled,—her pale face 
crimsoned, and she held out her 
hand. I seized it, and pressed it to 
my lips, put her arm hastily within 
mine, and pushed through the throng. 
Her parents followed us. 

We walked rapidly on 'for some 
while, and in silence.' On* minds 
were too busy, and our hearts too full, 
to give utterance to our feelings. As 
the gusts of the storm drove through 
the narrow and deserted streets, she 
trembled;—and 1 spoke, and begged 
her no more to fear, for the tempest 
might yet roar, butcould not do harm. 
Happily, returning courage animated 
her eyes. She looked wistfully back. 
A fond daughter’s fears moved her, 
and she said, “ Ah h tell me, for 1 
am too much agitated to see calmly, 
will my mother be able to support 
herself till she reach home?” I 
assured her that her mother's step 
was firm, and dispelled her anxiety. 
Our spirits rose as we went on, and at 
last we stopped before the well-known 
gate. I knocked long and loudly, 
until the voice of the old domestic 
was heard above the noise of the 
wind ; but not a word could be dis¬ 
tinguished. I supposed she feared 
to let any one in, and after roaring 
myself almost hoarse, I succeeded in 
making her believe that lier^ipaster 
was without. The door was at length 
opened,—and closed ; and it was no 
little pleasure to know that walls 
were between us and the tempest, 
and to bear it rave around the build¬ 
ing. 

The care of the father and daugh¬ 
ter was directed to the mother, and I 
proceeded, with strong but with diffe¬ 
rent emotions from those 1 bad before, 
to the hall. It was dark and gloomy, 
for the small and deep-sunk windows 
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admitted little light, and the storm 
had darkened the day. 1 imagined 
it would enliven, and though it was 
summer, t busied myself in collect¬ 
ing billets, and lighting a fire in the 
spacious chimney. The blazing wood 
was crackling, and the flames throw¬ 
ing their fitful light around, when 
Maria entered,—a smile on her lips, 
and happiness laughing in her. eyes. 
Her first words were, that her mother 
had taken something to refresh her, 
felt relieved, and had lain- down on 
her bed, and fallen into a soft slum¬ 
ber. Then 

“ We talked vith open heart and tongue, 
Affectionate and true 

and 1 listened to her sweet voice as 
she told me of the trials of that day. 
“ You know how fond my mother is 
of our villa and its delightful walks. 
We were very anxious that she 
should get there, thinking it would 
bring back her health ; and we were 
very sorrowful,' when, day after day, 
she could not go, lest the journey 
should be too severe for her feeble 
frame. Every morning for weeks 
past I have hastened to see if she 
were better, and always the same tale 
of weakness saddened me. On rising 
to-day, l went to her chamber, and 
was glad when she said that she felt 
herself stronger, and might perhaps 
be able to go in a boat to the villa. 
She had expressed the same hope to 
xny father, and he had gone out to 
the harbour to enquire for a vessel. 
He returned, and upon asking her 
whether she yet thought she could 
bear the voyage, she looked kindly 
at us, and told us that she was re¬ 
solved to go. Before the hottest of 
the day we had every thing in readi¬ 
ness to depart. And you can con¬ 
ceive how happy we felt, when the 
boat was sailing out of the harbour, 
my mother in high spirits, and a 
favourable breeze Ailing the sails to 
waft us speedily across the beautiful 
bay. Until a good while after noon 
we sped cheerily on, and 1 looked 
with pleasure on the light clouds as 
they skimmed along the sky ; but 
my heart beat faster when dark ones 
o't-rspread the. face of heaven, and 
hid the shining sun from us,r-and 
the wind began to blow stronger, 
and larger waves to roll. Why 
should 1 speak of it ? J cannot tell 
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the agony that rent my bosom, when 
all the violence of a storm was rav¬ 
ing around us; jear and anxiety for 
my mother had almost made me in¬ 
sensible ; but a racking horror ran 
through me, when the sailors told us 
that they would be forced to sail back 
again to the city, and 1 saw that we 
were not far from the longed-for coast. 
They said that the boat, from the 
ruggedness of the shore, must have 
perished if they had attempted to 
land, and nothing remained but to 
return. A thousand dark thoughts 
seized upon me. 1 scarcely spoke du¬ 
ring that long and terrible time, and 
I sat in a kind of stupor. My breath 
was suspended every time that the 
bark descended the side of the huge 
,wave, and my heart dilated when 
she rose up again. I feared to look 
at my mother, lest 1 should see her 
expiring under the intensity of her 
sufferings. My father never moved 
from her side, and well it was that 
he had fortitude to watch her. My 
fears were greater when, at last, we 
came near the shore. 1 saw it girded 
but by the white foam of the lashing 
waves, and I looked on with sullen 
despair. The entrance to the harbour 
came in view. The sailors consulted 
together, and I observed, from their 
gestures, that we had perils to en¬ 
counter. On the boat drove, and 
bore for the mouth of the haven. 
My eyes were rivetted on it, and I 
knew not what could have whisper¬ 
ed to my bosom that even there we 
might perish. But it was so, and 
I shrunk with yet more terror. We 
were just upon the surge that flew 
across the entrance. The boat 
reached it, and appeared to sink, and 
I recollected nothing from that mo¬ 
ment, till 1 was brought back to 
feeling by the voice of my mother 
addressing me in cheerful tones. 
You know the rest. I have for 
hours past felt the pangs of misery, 
but now I am happy. And, Charles, 
I should have forgotten all but my 
parents. My young heart will be 
my pardon,—but I thought of you. 
Oh f 1 could not imagine that you 
were watching the vessel that held, 
me. 1 had not heard of you for a 
long time back, but the hope of see¬ 
ing you again did not forsake me. 
Yet your silence appeared strange. 
But we arc met; and though there 
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are some things to grieve us, yet 
there are many more to make us joy¬ 
ful. You have been kind to us all, 
and I and my mother will love you 
for it." She ceased speaking, and 
her head sunk upon her swelling 
bosom. 1 had heard, with varying 
emotion, the effusion of a heart 
warmed with the strongest affection 
and the deepest feeling. My ten- 
derest and most endearing feelings 
were awakened. 1 kissed her fair 
brow. She chul me, and ran gaily 
out of the ball, bidding me adieu, 
and saying that she must go and 
wait upon her dear mother. 

Scarce had her -fair form dis¬ 
appeared when her father came in. 
He would have spoken gaily and been 
happy, had not the remembrance of 
the past dangers oft recurred to dark¬ 
en his countenance. You saw that 
there was great joy within him at 
the amazing preservation from a 
watery grave, but his solicitude for 
liis wife damped that joy. He could 
only bring himself to believe, that 
the manner she had borne the piti¬ 
less treatment of the tempest was a 
delusion that raised up but to jast 
down. On looking hack, l have 
often wondered that her weak frame 
could have supported her through 
the fatigues of that dreadful day, 
and can ascribe her seeming unna¬ 
tural strength to no other cause but 
to the anxiety of a parent, who, for¬ 
getting her own misfortunes, acquir¬ 
ed life from the yearning of her 
heart towards her child. The par¬ 
taking of a slight repast broke the 
current of his thoughts, and I suc¬ 
ceeded in weaning him by degrees 
from the subject that caused his sor¬ 
row. The rich Tuscan wine, and 
the fire that blazed cheerfully, helped 
to animate us, and we laughed at 
the storm, which, 

“At doors and windows tlircatning, 
seem’d to call 

The demons of the tempest, •***.* 

Yet the least entrance found it none at 
all, 

Whence sweeter grew our mirth, secure in 
massy hall.” 

Time flew away quickly, and I 
thought of departing to my home, 
if the night would permit. I looked 
from the window to judge, and at that 
moment the moon shone through the 
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drifting clouds, and brightened the 
street. Its light would guide me to 
my lofty dwelling, and I bade adieu 
to the lord of the mansioft. 

The elements were no longer fu¬ 
rious, but agitated. Scarce a sum¬ 
mer passes that one or more of such 
scourges, as 1 witnessed that day, 
does not visit the region around the 
city. They have never been known 
to last longer than twelve hours ; ami 
for the most part they come sudden¬ 
ly, and change things from gay to 
grave, and as suddenly go off again. 
If my feelings had been awakened 
when I descended from my dwelling, 
they were no less so as I returned 
there. It was not the dazzling blaze 
of day that enchanted, but the fitful 
darkness of the night. You gaze 
upon the storm with dread—the heart 
has no quiet—but you look upon 

“ The last of danger and distress” 

with feelings bf strong security. 
How beautiful was the city at such 
a time ! If in the glare of noon, when 
you could see into its recesses, the 
sight was shocked, far different was 
it then. The moon shone, not full 
and clear, but through the openings 
of the driving clouds; aud at one 
moment there was brightness where 
you walked, and the next it was 
gone, and hying along the street. 1 n 
the shade every thing was dark and 
deeply beautiful, and in the light 
soft and sweet. All that was seen 
was hallowed. The toWer raised its 
massy strength above the crowded 
and ruined buildings at its base, as 
a guardian, not as a mockery to their 
littleness, and the irregular streets 
and houses were rendered venerable. 
The prospect enlarged, and the 
sources of raptured admiration in¬ 
creased, as I went on, and the town 
was left behind me. When I gazed 
from my habitation, every thing was 
sublime. The heart may feel the 
sublimity, but the tongue cannot 
speak it. How grand the sky, the 
moon, and the sailing clouds !—how 
awful the stupendous and frowning 
heights!—how glorious was the face 
of the earth ! (Jould that castle aud 
its woods, and the river, be e'er so 
beautiful, as when its turrets were 
brightened by the queen of night, 
and a little way on the forests of oak 
and pine, and the waters, were 
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shrouded in darkness ? and the light 
and darkness would run along, and 
other beauties be created — ever 
changing, ever lovely. Nature! Na¬ 
ture ! thou affbrdest the purest 
sources of happiness,—the world's 
guile cannot affect thy delights. It 
was long ere I could tear myself away 
from such scenes, and ere sleep tied 
me down in its forgetfulness. 

Savage hath written, 

Memory, thou soul of joy and pain ! 
Thou actor of our passions o’er again ! 

And no one can better appretiate the 
truth of these lines, than he who has 
roamed the wide world over, to try 
to dissipate that settled melancholy, 
which either his faults or his misfor¬ 
tunes have entailed on him. i have 
been doomed to be one of those rest- 
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less wanderers, ami have spent my 
strength in vain efforts, to 

“ Raze out the written troubles of my 
brain.” 

Now 1 have retired to a secluded 
spot, estranged from a world that is 
lost to me, and where musing is my 
occupation, and memory the very 
spring of my existence. It is not re¬ 
quired, perhaps, to have passed a life 
of misery, such as mine has been, to 
know that memory is more the soul 
of pain than joy. 1 can write down 
months and yeais of wi etched ness; 
and can only place, over-ugainst these, 
days and weeks of happiness. A- 
mongst those days with which re¬ 
membrance is often busy, is the one 
of which 1 have now given some ac¬ 
count ; and that, indeed, 

• • * Leaves a glow behind 

Which lightens o’er my heart.” 
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After the “ Porteous of Noble- 
nes," the next two pieces in the mis¬ 
cellaneous collection of Cheprnan 
and Myllar aie, “ The Knyghtly 
Tale of Gologros and Gawane,” and 
a metrical romance entitled, “ Sir 
Eglamoir of Artoys.” 

it would appear, that many of the 
early romances and talcs, which were 
popular in Scotland, bad been in¬ 
troduced from England. “ Sir Eg¬ 
lamoir," and “ Sir Gawane,” which 
may have been the same with the 
pieces printed by Cheprnan and Myl¬ 
lar, are both of them alluded to as 
being popular among the English, in 
the Preliminary Dissertation to the 
Complaint, p*> y47. 

Sir Gawane,, “ the gay, gratious, 
and gude," was, probably from his 
northern origin, a favourite character 
with the Welsh and Scottish poets. 
Dr Percy, in his Essay on the An¬ 
cient Metrical Romances, (p. 2.5.J 
mentions three different poems of the 
adventures ‘ of Sir Gawane. But 
from the spelling of the specimens 
which he exhibits, Lord Iiailes 
was inclined to think that all the 
three were composed by Englishmen. 
The Scottish poet of this hero is 
mentioned by Dunbar in his u La¬ 
ment lor the Deth of the Makkam,” 


“ Clerk of Tranent oik he bes time 

Thgt made the aventers of Sir Gawane.” 
* 

Wyntoun, also, in his Chronicle, 
(Vol. I. p. 122.) mentions a “ 11 u- 
chowne of the Awle vyall," who was 
the author of a “ Gest Hystoryaie,” 
upon this subject, 

“ That cunnand was in literature, 

He made the gret Gest of Arthure, 
And the Awynlyre of Gawane, 

The pystil afs of swete Susane.” 

Hucheon is the old way of writing 
Hugh ; and I>r Irving conjectures 
that the person mentioned by Wyn- 
town may have been the same with 
“ the gttde Schir Hew of Kglintoun," 
who holds a place in the list of poets 
which is given by Dunbar in Ins 
“ Lament.” But Hucheon is also 
used in Scotland as a surname ; and 
the poet mentioned by Wyntown may 
have been so surpamed. Whether 
“ Clerk of Tranent" means someone 
wlio, from his clerical capacity, was 
styled of Tranent, or a person whose 
name-was Clerk, may also be doubt¬ 
ed ; and it is quite uncertain whether 
the tale of “ Gologros and Gawane," 
be the composition of cither of the 
poets who have been mentioned. 
But, without dwelling upon a point 
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6) obscure, it may be proper to give 
some actount of the tale itself. 

Arthur ami his knights, on their 
way to the Holy Land, came upon 
the Castle of Gologros, situateilupon 
the Rhone. Gologros proudly vaunt¬ 
ed that he acknowledged no supe¬ 
rior ; and Arthur having heard this, 
vowed that he would subdue him. 
In the meantime, however, he pro¬ 
ceeds to the Holy Land. On his 
way back, he appeals before the 
Castle of Gologros, and requires him 
to yield, and do homage. After a 
long and doubtful struggle, it is 
agreed that Gologros and Gawane 
should descend to single combat; and 
Gawane having proved victorious, Go¬ 
logros surrenders himself to Arthur. 

After the tale there is a “ Balade” 
of right stanzas, of eight lines each. 
The object of the piece is to bring 
together things which are in their 
nature discordant and incompatible. 
Thus, 

To have a gall, rlcpit a gentill (low ; 

To he my frende, and give me false 
counsiiill; 

To hi eak my head and syne put on a how { 

To he a presto, and formust in ha tail!; 
To lye in lied, and strong castell assail; 

To ho a marchand quhave na gude 
may be bought; 

To have a treu wjf with a wanton tail. 

It may well ryme, by t it accordis nought. 

This tale and ballad, although they 
stand second in the collection, were 
publi'hed before the Porteous of No- 
hlenrs. The imprint is as follows : 

“ Heir endis the knightly tale of 
Gologros and Gawane, in the south 
gait of Edinburgh, be Walter Chep- 
inan and Androw Myllar, the VIII 
day of Aprile the yhere of God 
MCCCCC and VIII yheris.” 

On the verso of the last leaf is the 
same device as in the preceding piece. 

Sir Eglamoir is mentioned in the 
poem of Cokelby’s Sow, which is pre¬ 
served in the Hyndford MS. Of 
this animal it is said, that, 

- it guifa battel curious 

To Eglamoir of Arthcrus.” 
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As a proof that Sir Eglamoir was 
popular in England, as well as in 
Scotland, it uiay be mentioned, that 
there is a kind of parody upon it, in 
that collection of loyal ribaldry which 
is called The Rump. It occurs at 
page 371, and is entitled “ Sir Egla- 
moir and the Dragon: or a Relation 
how Generali George Monk slew a 
most cruell Dragon. February 11. 
1659. To the tune of Sir Eglamoir.” 

In the Miscellany of Chepman and 
Myllar, Sir Eglamoir occupies about 
forty pages. It begins, thus, 

“ Jcsu Chryste, hevynnis kyng, 

Grant us all his hlissyng. 

And bryng us till his bowir, 

And gyf tham lystyng that will heir 
Ofeldaris that befor us weir,” &c. &c, 

Many of the old romances open 
with a like pious invocation ; and in 
some of them the language, as well 
as the sentiment, closely resembles 
the opening of Sir Eglamoir. Thus’ 
** Syr Tryamoure” begins, 

“ Now Jesu Chryste, our heuen kyngc, 
Graunte you all his dere blessynge. 

And hye heuen for to wynne, 

If ye wyll a stounde laye to your eere, 

Of ad ventres ye shall here, 

That wyll be to your lykynge.” 

In like manner, the opening stanza 
of Syr Iscubras, is, 

“ Lordynges listen, and you shal here, 
Of eldyrs that before us were, 

That lyued in laude and dede: 

Jesu Christ, heauen kynge 
Graunt them all his dere blessinge. 

And heauen to their mede. 

After the poem of Sir Eglamoir 
follows a “ Balade." It seems to be 
the lamentation of some disappointed 
lover on the uncertainty of ail earth¬ 
ly things. But the piece is imper¬ 
fect, and the colophon is wanting. 
The two stanzas which remain, and 
the other “ Balades” which occur in 
this Miscellany, are reprinted in Pin¬ 
kerton‘s “ Scottish Poems,” volume 
third, page 127, &c. 
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WORKS OF Sill JAMES BALFOUR ' 


Sir James Balfour, who seems 
to have been born about the year 
1600, ranks among the latest of those 
enthusiasts who, without the hope 
of either fame or wealth, when there 
were neither Reviews to praise, nor 
publishers to pay them, wrote end¬ 
less and elaborate treatises, which 
they consigned, in hopeless manu¬ 
script, without a sigh, to the oblivion 
afforded by the lower shelves of pub¬ 
lic libraries. The industry with 
which the popular authors of our 
day contrive to bring out their dozen 
volumes annually, appears as mere 
drivelling, compared with the appli¬ 
cation of these disinterested labour-^ 
ers, who spent the years which their 
companions devoted to pleasure and 
ambition, in the ill-starred task of 
investigating what no other body 
cared for, and writing what nobody 
would ever read. The person before 
us, after resting nearly two centuries 
in the “ twilight of unpublished 
fame,” has at length had the good 
fortune to find a modern enthusiast 
willing to publish him in his own 
words, and give him the personal 
credit of an author. 

Sir James Balfour was the eldest 
son of Sir Michael Balfour of Den- 
mylne, in the county of Fife, “ a 
man,” says Sir Robert Sibbald, 
“ equally distinguished for military 
bravery and civil prudence, and who, 
having five sons and nine daughters, 
lived to see no fewer than three 
hundred of his own issue, which 
number his youngest son afterwards 
saw doubled.” The eldest son, the 
author of the “ Annales,” supported 
the character of the family for ferti¬ 
lity, for his four wives brought him 
in all sixteen children. 

At an early age, Sir James seems 
to have addicted himself chiefly to 
poetry, and afterwards to the study 
of heraldry. In order to accomplish 
himself in the latter science, (for so 
it was then called,) he travelled to 
London, where he made himself ac¬ 
quainted with its most distinguished 


professors, and likewise established 
a friendship with. the learned and 
amiable Drysdale. In 1630, having 
settled himself in his own country, 
he was created Lyon King at Arms, 
which office he discharged with great 
credit, till dispossessed of it by 
Cromwell. lie collected an immense 
quantity of manuscripts connected 
with heraldic subjects, and wrote no 
fewer than between fifty and sixty 
various original treatises upon that 
favourite topic. Yet this does not 
appear to have been his only or 
exclusive pursuit ; for, says his bio¬ 
grapher and panegyrist, Sir Robert 
Sibbald, “ he principally applied 
himself to the illustration of our 
Scottish history; and as he well knew 
that history could only be improved 
by resorting immediately to its sour¬ 
ces, he was satisfied that here a 
genuine knowledge of preceding ages 
was only to be acquired by the con¬ 
sultation and comparison of ancient 
authors, and the accurate investiga¬ 
tion of the charters and public re¬ 
gisters of the kingdom, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the archives of the monas¬ 
teries and cathedral churches. lie 
accordingly devoted himself, with all 
diligence, to the discovery of the 
monastic chartularies and chronicles; 
and through the liberality of those 
in whose custody they were preserved, 
he was able to form a very large 
collection of these documents: and 
while it is much to be lamented that 
the greater number of these originals, 
having fallen into ignorant and sa¬ 
crilegious hands, have unfortunately 
perished, we ought to rejoice that 
even a small portion should have 
been preserved by the tardy inter¬ 
position of those who entertained a 
proper sense of their importance. 
L\ke the genius of their age, indeed, 
the style of the monks was rude and 
semi-barbarous ; but they were nei¬ 
ther destitute of industry, of sagacity, 
nor of the love of truth. From the 
epoch of the erection of monasteries 
' in this kingdom, they constitute the 
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the surest guides in matters of liters-, 
ture, and almost the only attentive 
and well-informed witnesses of con¬ 
temporary occurrences ; as, in the 
different cloisters,' one or other of the 
body was always appointed to the 
special office of recording the me¬ 
mory of passing events. Posterity 
ought, therefore, to be deeply grate¬ 
ful to Sir James Balfour for the la¬ 
bour and expense which he lavished 
in the collection and preservation of 
these Manuscripts’ which, during his 
whole life, he continued to accumu¬ 
late ; not so much for his individual 
utility, as for the common benefit of 
literary men. Many of these origi¬ 
nals are, indeed, no longer to be 
found, having been either lost in the 
sack of Perth by the English, or dis¬ 
persed among his friends, to whom 
they had been lent or given. Sir 
James also collected a voluminous 
library, not only stored with miscel¬ 
laneous books, but more especially 
rich in woiks illustrative of the his¬ 
tory, the antiquities, and the herald¬ 
ry of Scotland. 

With such an enormous compila¬ 
tion of materials, it might have been 
supposed that Sir James Balfour 
would have found no difficulty in 
producing a condensed and popular 
history, as well as, perhaps, a dis¬ 
tinct view of the antiquities of his 
country. Yet he lus by no means 
done so, the “ Annales” before us, 
(his best historical work,) being the 
crudest catalogue of facts imaginable. 
The truth is, however, and this must 
amply excuse him, he seems to have 
been distracted from the proper ul¬ 
timate-use of his collections, by the 
civil discords and national distresses 
which afflicted him in his latter 
years as a state-officer, and which, 
perhaps, even tended to cut him off 
at a premature age, before he got 
time to perfect the works he had de¬ 
signed. This is greatly to be lament¬ 
ed ; for the opportunities and advan¬ 
tages of an historian, previous to the 
third disaster of our national records 
in Cromwell’s time, were such as 
never again can fall to the lot of an 
antiquary, and such as neither zea}^ 
leisure, nor genius, shall ever effect¬ 
ually repair. The entire collections 
of Sir James Balfour, if now in ex¬ 
istence, would be of incalculable 
value; and, cvcu though divided 
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amongst the heirs of a family, as we 
have known such things to be, and 
dispersed throughout a multitude of 
libraries, might actually set up half- 
a-dozen different archaeological theo¬ 
rists. 

11 fortunately happens that a con¬ 
siderable portion of Balfour's Manu¬ 
scripts are preserved in the Libra¬ 
ry of the Faculty of-Advocates at 
Edinburgh. They were purchased 
by that learned body in 1698, under 
the following circumstances, which 
we derive from the Minute-Book of 
the Faculty: 

The heirs of James Balfour hav¬ 
ing resolved upon selling all his 
Manuscripts, sent a catalogue of the 
same to the Faculty of Advocates, 
who immediately held a meeting, 
(Nov. 1698,) in order to consider the 
propriety of becoming the purchasers. 
A committee was appointed to ex¬ 
amine into the nature and value of 
the Manuscriptsand the report 
being favourable, it was resolved to 
take the advice of Sir James Dal- 
rymple, and the Principal Clerks of 
Session. The result of this step was, 
that the faculty resolved upon mak¬ 
ing the purchase. The committee, 
therefore, met with Lord Kankeil- 
lour, who had the power of selling the 
Manuscripts; but it was some time 
before the price could be agreed 
upon. This was at length managed 
by the interposition of the Lord Pre¬ 
sident (Sir Hew Dalrymple) ; and, 
after considerable altercation, the 
writings and collections, which had 
perhaps Cost poor Sir James half a 
life-time of weary days and sleepless 
nights, were sold for the humble con¬ 
sideration of £.150. 

The Faculty of Advocates at pre¬ 
sent possess nearly seventy volumes, 
written or collected by the Lord 
Lyon. There is a most valuable 
collection of State-papers in twenty- 
seven volumes folio, consisting chief¬ 
ly of papers and letters connected 
with the public affairs of the reign 
of James VI. and the eternal nego¬ 
tiations of that Monarch with the 
continental states. Amongst these 
are also some curious ami highly- 
amusing letters <hy “ the wisest fool 
in Christendom” himself, his queen, 
and their children, Henry, Charles, 
and Elizabeth, as well as the husband 
and children of the last. As we are 
V B 
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persuaded that Mr Ellis has published 
worse than many of these, in his late 
valuable collections, we would recom¬ 
mend to some antiquarian enthusi¬ 
ast, as a good speculation, to make a 
small selection of the most curious ; 
and shall, in the meantime, copy, for 
the amusement of our readers, two 
little infantine epistles; the first by 
the unfortunate Charles, and the se¬ 
cond by his cousin, the grand-uncle 
of the first George. 

To my Father the King. « 

SWEETE, 

Swcete Frther, I learn to decline 
substantives and adjectives. Give me your 
blessing. I thank you for my best 
man. [?] 

Your loving sone, 

York. 

To the King. 

Sn, 

I kisse your hand. I would faine 
.see your Made, j C an say nominative, 
hie liaec hoc, and all live declensions, and 
a pai t of pronomen, and a part of ver- 
bliin. I June tuo horses alive, that can 
goe up niy stages, a black and a ebesnut 
liorse. I pi ay God. to blesse your Ma t,c . 

Your obedient grandchild, 

Frederick IIenrv. 

Besides the letters of these lloyal 
personages, this collection comprises 
the correspondence of a great number 
of learned men with King James, and 
among the rest a great many origi¬ 
nals by the Duke of Buckingham. 
There are also a considerable variety 
of papers illustrative of Scottish his¬ 
tory, which have been at various times 
resorted to by the writers of modern 
times, as Laing, Lingard, &c. ; and 
Lord Hailes published a volume of 
excerpts, without, however, by any 
means exhausting the store. In Rud- 
diman’s preface to Anderson's Diplo- 
mata, frequent allusion is made to 
the valuable collections of Sir James 
Balfour; and Bishop Nicholson, in 
the “Historical Library,” has testified 
to the vastness and the value of his 
labours. The collection in the Ad- 
' vocates' Library also contains several 
volumes of Genealogical and Hcrald- 
ric Treatises. 

The portion of the Lyon’s writ¬ 
ings now brought under the press 
consists of his “ Anpalcs of Scotland" 
from the reign of Malcblm III. in 
1057, to the sixteenth year of the 
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teign of Charles I. in 1610, and a 
continuation of the same in the loose 
shape of “ Memorials of Church and 
State,” down to the year 1652, to 
all which the Editor has added, at 
the end of the fourth volume, a very 
curious paper, also by Sir James, 
containing a distinct account of all 
the pageants which took place during 
the visit of King Charles to Edin¬ 
burgh in 1633. Jn the latter, the 
reader will be astonished to find how 
differently things wtie conducted at 
the Royal visit of 1633 from that of 
1822. The King entered at the West 
Port! rode pompously through the 
Grassmaiket! ascended, with all due 
dignity, the West Bow ! and attend¬ 
ed parliaments in the old Heart of 
Midlothian ! He cured one hundred 
people of what Sir James Balfour 
calls “ the cruelles,” in one day, at 
the Chapel of Holyroodhouse, and 
dubbed almost as many knights, in 
almost as few minutes, during the 
evening at the Palace. But in no 
respect did the visit of 1633 differ 
from the visit of 1H22, so much as 
in one apparently-trifling paiticular. 
On the former occasion, King Charles 
found all his people clad m velvet 
and doth of gold, whereas, in 1822, 
George the Fourth found the na¬ 
tional dress degenerated into a more 
antique but somewhat coarser stuff, 
called fm tan. How this should have 
come about, we cannot tell; but we 
arc led by it to suspect, that the Scot¬ 
tish people must have become either 
poorer or more foolish in the interval 
between the visits. 

We proceed to extract a few passa¬ 
ges from the early and more amu¬ 
sing, parts of the “ Annales,” premi¬ 
sing, that Sir James Balfour, in spite 
of his learning and acquaintance with 
the liberal arts, believed, with all 
the firmness of a good Presbyterian, 
in supernatural appearances, and 
other old-wifical absurdities. We 
take the liberty of modernizing the 
greater part of the original ortlio- 
graphy. 

1165—In June this year, there ap¬ 
peared two fearful comets, before the sun- 
H|ising a quarter of un hour, with a ra- 
dfent crown over them. In July and, 
August this year, that wicked spirit and 
enemy of mankind, Salhan , so acted his 
part with thunder and fire, exhibiting 
himself in divers horrid postures, was 
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visibly seen by many thousands of people 
of all kinds. This same year also died 
that holy nnd noble Kins; Malcolm, See. 

In the month of August, the same year, 
before the King's death, appeared two 
blazing comets an hour before the sun- 
rising, one in the south, and another in 
the north. 

1166_In the month of May, this 

year, K. William went beyond seas, and 
shortly thereafter returned without so 
much as smelling the Holy I.and. 

1 130—This year, K. James caused 
cast in Flanders a great cannon, weigh¬ 
ing 3000 weight, which he brought home 
to Scotland, of brass, with this inscrip¬ 
tion moulded on her: 

Illustri Jaeoho Scottoium principi digno, 
llegi magnitico, dum fulminc castra re- 
duco, 

Factusrsum sub eo, nuneupor ergo Leo. 

This was the first cannon, or bombard, 
of any strength or bigness, that ever was 
In Scotland. 

In August 11-32, from Bohemia, sent 
by John Huss, came Paul Crau, who 
first displayed the bright beams of the 
gospel in St. Andrew's, and detected the 
fopperies and idolatries of the Romish 
hourc. 

The year 11-33, the King, at the ear¬ 
nest solicitation of the Clergy, but espe¬ 
cially of Ilenry Wardlaw, Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, bestowed the Abbey of Mel- 
ross upon a lubbnrdly monk of the Cister- 
tian Order, who had written a blasphe¬ 
mous pamphlet against Paul Crau’s here¬ 
sy, named John Fogo. 

1509_This year, there raged one epi- 

demick sickness, that killed only brave 
and able men ; this the commons (being 
untouched themselves) called stouji-gnl- 
lant. 

1519_The 23d of July, this year, a 

man possessed with the devil, being stark 
mad, in Dundee, kills a religious noble¬ 
woman, of the order ol St. Fiancis, and 
two others, whereof one big with child, 
and three men. 

1510 —Ceitain Germans, this ye.tr, 
dig gold m Crawford Moor, and in Clydes¬ 
dale ; the King employ, them, and many 
are put to work in the mines. 

1511 —For grief of this loss, (the de¬ 
feat of Solway Moss,) and disgrace put 
on him by his proud and factious nobility, 
the King sickens of a Lent fever, at Falk¬ 
land ; the Queen, in the mean time,'is 
brought to bed of a daughter, christened 
Mary. News w hereof being brought to 
the King, he tin os himself to the wall, 


and, with a grievous groan, says, “ Scot¬ 
land did come with a iass, and it will go 
with one—devil go with it!” and so, with¬ 
out any more words to a purpose, de¬ 
parts this life. 

1518. —— the Lord Clinton, riding 
at anchor with his ships, lands some 5000 
men on the coast of Fife, to spoil the 
country ; but, before they did much harm, 
they were rencountered by the Laird of 
Wemyss, and the Barons of Fife, ail well 
horsed, who rode them flat down with 
their horses; and having killed above 
700 of them, forced the remnant to save 
themselves by wading in sea to th§ necks, 
before they could gain their flat-bottomed 
boats. Having purchased no better booty 
then their back full of shakes and watt 
skins, the good entertainment the Eng. 
lish did receive in Fife at this time saved 
it in all the progress of this war from any 
further trouble. 

1554. —In the beginning of the year, 
Norman Leslie, that had killed David 
Beaton, the Cardinal, returns to Scotland; 
but, for fear of the Regent (Arran) de¬ 
parts to Fiance, and by the French King 
is made colonel of the Scots Fanciers 
He behaved himself nobly and bravely, 
and was killed in Picardy, warring against 
the enemy. 

1555. —This year, Henry St. Clair, 
Dean of Glasgow, one of the Senators of 
the College of Justice, a learned law yer, 
returns from France, and, in a brief and 
methodical way, orders the form of pro¬ 
cess before the Lords of Session. 

This year, also, John, Earl of Athole, 
is sent by the Queen.Regent against the 
rebel John Mudyard, who takes him, and 
brings him bound to the Queen. She 
pardons him bis life, conditionally he 
should for ever dwell confined in the 
town of Perth ; hut he was no sooner dis¬ 
missed, but, incontinent thereafter, he 
betakes himself to the mountains, and 
learns the Queen-Regent to hold thrjoxe 
belter by Ihc rair, qhnillshoe hud hint in 
ha hands. 

1558.—A fearful comet appeared tin* 
year, w liich not only (as the sequel prov¬ 
ed), pot tended change in Government, 
but in religion likewise. Many were the 
monsters and prodigies that Scotland pro¬ 
duced this year ; but these I leave to he 
looked on by the u riters of the time. 

1567_In the month of December, 

Robert Jack, a merchant in Dundee, was 
hangit and quartered, for i.ilse coyve, 
called Hard Tirades, which he had caused 
coin in Fl.mders, and brought home. 

1570.—In August, this year, Matthew, 
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Earl of Lennox, held .1 Parliament at Stir, 
lmg, which is not recorded amongst the 
printed statutes of this King’s reign, 
wherein the young King, (four years old,) 
being present, the said Regent made a 
speech to the estates of the realm, during 
which the King looked up, and espied a 
hole in the rbof of the house, by the lack 
of some sklaits, and, after the Regent 
had ended his harangue, he said, “ I 
think there is anc hole in this Parlia¬ 
ment.” In effect, ere long his Majesty’s 
words were found true. 

1581.—As also the Parliament granted 
a privilege of silk-making to Robert Dick, 
son. ■'* 

1613_On the 15lh of September, 

James Stewart, called of Jerusalem, and 
Mr Robert Philpc, a priest, the one for 
saying messe, and the other for hearing 
it, are both of them sentenced (according 
to the laws of the land), by the Justice- 
General, to lose their heads. 

1614.—-There was a proclamation pub¬ 
lished, that none of the name of Macgre- 
gor use, or carry any other weapon, ex¬ 
cept a pointless knife, under pain of death. 

Sir James gives a very minute de¬ 
scription of the appearance of Mon¬ 
trose, on receiving his sentence from 
the Parliament. We extract the 
most striking passages—observing 
that the annalist, in relating circum¬ 
stances, seems not in the least moved, 
either about the romantic character, 
or the unhappy fate, of this illus¬ 
trious cavalier. 

1650.—Monday, May 20.—The Pari, 
mett about 10 a clockc, and immediately 
after the doune sitting, James Grhame 
wes brought befor them, by the magis¬ 
trates of Edr., and ascendit the place of 
delinquents. * * * * •••• He 
made no replay, but was commandit to 
silt doune on his knees, and receeve his 
sentence, wich he did. Archd. Johnston, 
the Clerke Register, read it, and the 
Dempster gave the doumo ; ar.d imme¬ 
diately rissing from off his knees, with¬ 
out speaking one word, he was remoued 
thence to the prisson. He behaued him¬ 
self all this time in the housse with a-grate 
deal] of courage and modesties, vnmoued 
anil vndanted, as appeared; only he sighed 
loo seuerall tvmes, and rovlled his eiyes 
r.longcs all the corners of the liovsse ; and 
at the reading of the sentence he lift vpe 
lus face, withovt any word speaking. 

He pipjfentit himselfe in a svtte of 
blacke clothe, and a skarlet coate to his 
knee, trimmed with silver galouns, lined 
with criinsonc tafta; one his head a bc- 


uer hate and siluer hand ; he look it some- 
quhat pale, lankc-faced, and harrey. 

Tuesday, May 21.—This afteii oonc 
James Grhame was exeevitr, confonneto 
the sentence of Parliament, at 3 a clockc. 

On the day after the execution of 
Montrose, the house appointed a 
committee to try fifty-four witches ! 

1651_January 12—This day, Lieu¬ 

tenant-General Middleton was released 
from his excommunication, and did his 
penance in sackluth m Dundee Chinch ; 
and Colonel Archibald Stjrachan was ex¬ 
communicated, and tldivacd to the devil, 
in the church of Perth, the same day. 

Many such curious and amusing 
passages as the above are to be 
found throughout these “ Annales,” 
which, though forming upon the 
whole a somewhat heavy book, aic 
well worthy of a perusal by all who 
take any interest in the history of past 
events. It is true, we do not here 
find the graces of the modern histo¬ 
rian, nor are we carried on as through 
the pages of Robertson and Laing, 
in rapturous admiration of the com¬ 
position, or involuntary acquiescence 
in the philosophy, of vvliat we are 
reading; yet if we entertain the 
least curiosity respecting the more 
familiar and domestic history of our 
ancestors, it is only in the simple anil 
unvarnished writings of such an¬ 
nalists as Sir .James Balfour, who 
alone may be called original histo¬ 
rians, that we are to look for its gra¬ 
tification. 

The person to whom the public 
has been indebted for this valuable 
publication is, we perceive from the 
dedication, Mr James Haig, one of 
the Assistants in the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, it has often 
been observed, that such publications 
arc ever more fortunate for the pub¬ 
lic than lor the Editor, that indi¬ 
vidual seldom deriving any benefit 
from bis work, except the gratifica¬ 
tion of bis own enthusiasm, while 
he scarcely ever fails to promote the 
convenience and pleasure of the world 
at large. We hope, however, from 
the extension and respectable list of 
subscribers prefixed to the first vo¬ 
lume, that the Editor of Sir James 
Balfour will find no occasion to re¬ 
gret his engagement in the task which 
he has so meritoriously and satisfac¬ 
torily executed. 
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LINES TO THE MEMORY Of LORD BYRON. 

[That the spirit of Burns still hovers among the peasuntry of his native county of 
Ayr, we think will be manifest from the following letter ami \erses, which have 
lately been sent to us from an Ayrshire village, by one of the same class to which 
Burns belonged. Most willingly have we acceded to the request of the author in 
giving a place to these stanzas, which, though liable to various objections when 
judged of by fastidious rules of modern taste, yet, we cannot help thinking, displny a 
very considerable extent of intellectual capacity, vigorous imagination, and correct¬ 
ness, if not delicacy, of feeling. In short, had the lines of Hugh Brown’s destiny 
been cast in irtbre pleasant places, we doubt not that he would have made no con¬ 
temptible figure in the eyes of his fellow-men.] 


MR EDITOR, 

The inclosed lines were composed 
when the mania was raging lor com¬ 
position about the noble poet to 
whose memory they are dedicated. 
They were throtyn into a corner (per¬ 
haps it would have been better they 
had never been drawn from it), and 
tasting my eyes t’other day updn 
them, the very noble thought struck 
me of sending them to the Editor of 
the Edinburgh - Magazine, that lie 
might judge whether they are wor¬ 
thy of a place in that Miscellany, or 
only tit to 

“ House a dead man into rage, , s 

And warm with red resentment the wan 
cheek.” 

If, Sir, it be any apology for these 
verses to say that I am illiterate, I 
acknowledge that I am so, though 
the piece itself would tell you this, 
as I have heard or seen somewhere, 
“ in language more expressive than 
words.” If you think it worthy of 
a place, I shall be very happy should 
you insert it; if not, there is, Mr 
Editor, a receptacle near you, through 
which it can be conveyed to the dead 
stream of Lethe. Throw it there in 
silence, for I think it is at least 
worthy to be forgotten.. 

Yours, &c. 

Hugh Brown. 
AVi cmihis, Nou. 182.3. 

The harp of the minstrel is hung in the 
hall, 

And his Heeling existence is o’er ; 

And still are its strings, as it sleeps on 
the wall, 

Like the lingers that swept it before. 

1 Lis eye, once so blight, has been robb’d 
of its fire; 

His bosom, once wild as the wave, ♦ 
Which the shrill note of Liberty’s trump 
could inspire, 

Or the heart-thrilling tones of the well- 
swept lyre, , 

Is silent and still as the grave. 


“ Ho had evil within him”-—we see the 
dark shade 

When his bosom's deep secrets we 
scan; 

Yet liis arm was still lifted the freeman 
to aid, 

And his deeds shed a lustre on man. 

If the dark cloud of hate o’er his bosom 
did'low’r, 

If he wish'd to the desert to flee, 
lie was only the foe of the minion of 
pow’r. 

Who, fiend-like, stalks over the earth for 
an hour, 

But was ever the friend of the free. 

The soft scenes of Nature for him had no 
charms, 

The riv’let and fast-fading flow’r 
Awak’d not his soul like the horrid alarms 

When a nation is wreck’d in an hour. 
In the dark sweeping storm by Omnipo¬ 
tence driv’n, 

In the flash and the long pealing roll. 
In the rocking of earth, in the frowning 
of heav’n, 

When the pillars of Nature seem trem¬ 
bling and riv’n, 

’Twas a beam of delight to his soul. 

As he wander’d (oh, Greece!) o’er thy 
oncc-hallow’d ground. 

And stood on the warrior’s grave. 

He heard but the voice of oppression 
around, 

And saw hut the home of the slave,— 
As he gaz’d through the vista of ages gone 
by, 

In the glory and pride of the world,— 
As he gaz'd on the nuns that round him 
did lie. 

It drew from his bosom a sorrowful sigh, 

Where Tyranny’s flag was uiifml’d- 

lie tun’d his wild lurp o’er the nuns of 
Greece, 

His strains were impassion’d and strong. 
They solaced his heart like a seraph of 
Peace, 

While her freedom arose with his song. 
And when the bright sun of their free- 
dom arose, 

His heart full of rapture ador’d, 
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The morning had dawn'd on their fatal 
repose, 

Their slumbers were broken, they rush’d 
on their foes, 

To shiver the chains they abhorr’d. 

Did he fall in the struggle when Greece 
would lie free ? 

*Twas a star blotted out on their shore, 

But his hovering spirit yet triumphs with 
thee. 

Though his brave arm can aid thee no 
more. 

lie expired as the torch of thy glory grew 
bright. 

In the glorious noon of his day ; 

His triumph was short, like the meteor of 
night, 
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As it flashes o’er hcav’n with its long train 
of light— 

For, like it, he vanish’d away. 

You have seen the bright summer’s sun 
sink in the west, 

And the glories that shrouded him 
there, 

Like the splendours that dwell on the 
heav’n of the blest. 

Immortal, unclouded, and fair. 

So the halo oi glory shall circle his name, 
IIis wreath shall etennlly bloom, 

Ami Britain, ti lumpbant, her By ion shall 
claim, 

As he shines with tliegie.it in the temple 
of Fame, 

The triumph of man o’er the tomb ! 
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Among the violent revolutions 
which have altered the condition of 
mankind, some have been more re¬ 
markable in themselves than the Re¬ 
formation, but none have been fol¬ 
lowed by results so interesting to 
Britons. Upon the Continent, the 
struggle between the old and the new 
faith was conducted with great aspe¬ 
rity ; hut a triumph being gained by 
the one, the other was reduced to 
suffer in silence and obscurity, or a 
compromise was ultimately made, 
which, leaving both parties to pro¬ 
fess their peculiar creeds, nicely ad¬ 
justed their respective political in¬ 
terests. Each faith, it is true, has at 
different times distinguished itself by 
different conduct towards the other, 
hut still their relative conditions have 
in the main been sufficiently definite. 
In Britain, the case has been very 
different. One part of the island re¬ 
ceded from Rome with slow and un¬ 
willing steps, retaining anxiously as 
much of her dogmas, her govern¬ 
ment, and litual, as it could recon¬ 
cile to that standard of fault which 
it had thosen. The tyranny of a 
self-willed monarch citove the Cler¬ 
gy into measures which they did not 
generally approve; and his confisca¬ 
tions and piofusion gained over the 
aristocracy to a change which they 
wire seldom able and seldom anxious 
to appreciate. When the death of 
his amiable successor raised to the 
throne a bigotted Queen, the people 
returned without great reluctance to 


the creed of their forefatheis; and 
had not Elizabeth’s personal status 
and political lights been closely in¬ 
terwoven with tlie success of Protes¬ 
tantism, there is good reason to con¬ 
clude, that neither she nor her clergy 
would have made any great change 
on the Church winch Mary had re¬ 
stored. But the intercourse between 
the foreign Reformers and the Eng¬ 
lish had been very close during the 
Marian persecution ; and the divines 
who had found a hospitable refuge 
abroad, returned fraught with the 
opinions which had been there es¬ 
poused by tile most conspicuous Pro¬ 
testants, and defended by theolo¬ 
gians of admirable talent. The sur- 
ilice, the cross, the ritual, and the 
licrarchy, were held by these re¬ 
fugees as superstitious in themselves, 
and deserving of abhorrence, as hav¬ 
ing been consecrated >to ■/■t'/ii.dical 
idolatry. The injudicious blending 
of neglect and severity which cha¬ 
racterized the conduct of the Church 
towards the Puritans, widened a 
breath which mutual kind feeling 
might at one time -have entirely 
closed. Eath party reganhd the 
ot'.ier with equal harshness, but they 
conducted themselves with unequal 
policy. The Church, depending on 
♦its civil establishment, was ready to 
punish and exasperate lather than 
win over the disaffected, while the' 
Puritans esteemed the Church of 
England as scarcely preferable to the 
Church of Rome*, and held it a rein 
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gious duty to use the most strenuous 
exertions for its second reformation. 
These exertions were not the less 
unremitting—perhaps not the less 
successful—that they were necessa- 
tily clandestine. Satire, argument, 
and accusation, severally prevailed 
over those whose dispositions laid 
them more open to their influence. 
They who have studied the minute, 
or rather the neglected history of the 
reign of Elizabeth, know that a pe¬ 
riod in which our popular historians 
hav<j been so much dazzled with the 
splendour of victory, and the success 
of general politics, is justly interest¬ 
ing for matters of less notoriety, but 
possessing greater influence on the 
destinies of the empire. 

When Elizabeth was succeeded by 
James, a monarch was placed at the 
bead of the English nation, than 
whom a person less qualified for that 
splendid eminence could - scarcely 
have been found. Christened a Ca¬ 
tholic, and educated a Presbyterian, 
connected by private politico with the 
( first, and by polemical agreement 
with the second, he had excited in 
both expectations which his ardent 
espousal of the Episcopal faith show¬ 
ed, that, even had he been able, he 
would not have been willing to gra¬ 
tify. Ever obtruding on his subjects 
his notions of the regal prerogative, 
he irritated them more than the 
harshest exercise of his most du¬ 
bious powers would have done, had 
he combined with it the English 
straight l»i inn dness, and the abili¬ 
ties of his predecessors of the House 
of Tudor. II e seems to have thought 
of the puritans with such an invo¬ 
luntary stiudder as a man must feel 
who remembers a wild beast, from 
whose claws he has been unexpected¬ 
ly extricated. Had his pacific pre¬ 
dilections been directed rather to 
some feasible plan for uniting the 
divisions of his people, than to un¬ 
manly disregard of the insults of fo¬ 
reign powers, Jiis^forts would pro¬ 
bably have been successful; he might 
have been remembered as ope of the 
most fortunate of inonarclis, and hate 
been assigned a niche in the temple of 
Paine, bfflside the Alfreds, the Bruces, 
and the Antonines., In England, 
he exposed himself, by assisting in 
the deliberations of religious assem¬ 
blies, to the criticism of oil his sub¬ 


jects, and. the sneers and cavils of a 
numerous party. In Scotland, his 
views were more extensive than in 
England, the changes which he ef¬ 
fected were much more important, 
and yet, though they called forth 
more open reprehension than his 
English politics, they seem not.to 
have excited more real dislike. It 
may, indeed, be doubted whether a 
careful continuance in his policy 
would not, in one or two generations, 
have assimilated the ritual, as it had 
already assimilated the ecclesiastical 
government of his kingdoms. 

But Charles ascended the throne 
without that experimental acquaint¬ 
ance which his father had got of the 
character of his countrymen,—the 
jierfervidum Scotorum ingenium ,— 
and without that caution or timidity 
which marked his father’s policy.' 
lie was attached by interest and con¬ 
viction to the Established Episcopal 
Church, and formed an early deter¬ 
mination to consider its enemies as 
the foes both of God and of the 
King. He cooled the affection of his 
nobles by the injudicious preferring 
of Churchmen to high offices of 
State, and he alarmed the landed 
proprietors by measures which seem¬ 
ed to prepare the way for a restora¬ 
tion to the Church of the demesnes 
and revenues which the Reformation 
had scattered among the laity.. His 
lofty addresses to his Parliaments, 
and his long disuse of them, disgusted 
the Aristocracy, without whose ac¬ 
quiescence no European monarchy 
can long endure; and his aggrandise¬ 
ment of the Church, though it endear¬ 
ed «him to many of the priesthood, 
associated in the minds of the laity 
the ideas of arbitrary power and ec¬ 
clesiastical favouritism. But even 
the Churchmen were not universally 
attached to his measures. Some of the 
most strenuous and able adherents 
of the government and Liturgy of 
the Church were attached to certain 
of the doctrinal tenets of Calvin. 
They would have recoiled from any 
ecclesiastical intercoursewith Calvin s 
successors, but they venerated the 
.membry of St. Augustine, with that 
fervour which has always distin¬ 
guished the Western Church, and 
embraced the opinions which the 
Bishop of Hippo and the Reformer 
of Geneva espoused in common. The 
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King ami his favourite ecclesiastics 
embraced other tenets; and though 
u.e now hope that a question, which 
an infallible church has not been 
able to decide—which has distracted 
the most pious, and divided thenio9t 
learned, is not a subject on which 
diversity of opinions is heresy, yet 
the seventeenth century was not the 
age of forbearance. They who could 
not understand were able to rail, and 
the epithets of fanatic and self-right¬ 
eous wore bandied about till the dis¬ 
putants were heated to that degree in 
which, with equal pleasure, they 
lead or are led to the stake of mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

In the summer of 1633, while the 
people were thus distracted with con¬ 
troversy, and many of them alienated 
from the throne and the mitre, 
Charles visited his ancient kingdom 
of Scotland. 11 was here determined 
that a book of Canons and a Liturgy 
should be forthwith prepared for 
the Church of Scotland, and that in 
the meantime the English Prayer- 
book and ceremonies should be used 
in the Chapel-ltoyal. This code of 
Canon Law was promulgated upon 
the SJ3d of May 163.5, and was of a 
texture but ill calculated to soothe the 
minds of a nation, whose recent his¬ 
tory had been so adverse to religious 
restraint. At Christmas 1636, the 
famous “ Service-book” of Charles 
I. was published. This is a book 
which, Jn its momentous consequen¬ 
ces, has no equal. It discomfited in 
one day the cautious policy of many 
years: it almost annihilated the 
Church for which it was composed : 
it added the last drop to that «up 
of misgovernment, whose overflow 
brought to untimely deaths a minister, 
a primate, amt a monarch,—deluged 
three kingdoms with the best blood 
of their people, and kindled a civil 
war, over whose woeful embers our 
forefathers were long doomed to 
tread, and which their posterity can¬ 
not congratulate themselves on seeing 
totally extinguished. 

. . .Arina, 

Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 

Periculosae plenum opus aleae 

Tract as ct incedis per ignes • 

Suppositos cinere doloso. 

Hot. Car. Lib. IS. 0. i. 
The practice of the various churches 
in Scotland, relative to Liturgies, has 
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not been uniform. That some pre¬ 
scribed form of public devotions was 
used during the neat of the Reforma¬ 
tion is admitted, but different opi¬ 
nions seem to be entertained as to 
what this form was. The more able 
among the Clergy claimed a right of 
occasional deviation, and even of 
conceiving extemporary prayers; and 
as it is not to he thought that many 
of them would willingly lie under an 
imputation of the want of talent, the 
use of a Liturgy must gradually have 
become somewhat unfrequent. Yet 
it was never extinct; and indeed, man 
the extracts about to be made from 
the writings of a Prelate who flourish¬ 
ed in the time of King dames VI.. 
it seems highly probable that, at least 
in the considerable churches, some 
form of prayer was held to be the re¬ 
gular sei vice. Rishop Cowper of Gal¬ 
loway has small collects interspersed 
throughout his works, which show 
a familiarity with that species of 
prayer ; and besides other instances 
of adherence to set forms, he seems 
to have always used, at entering the 
desk or pulpit, the exclamation, “ My 
help is in the name of the Lord,” 
—a practice not only of the Church 
of Rome, hut also, as appears from her 
ritual, of the Church of Geneva. In 
his ‘‘seven days conference,” dedica¬ 
ted to the King, he makes a Catholic 
Christian carry a Catholic Homan to 
the Protestant Church, and it is the 
aim of the former to convince the lat¬ 
ter, that the service of the Reformed 
is better than that of the Church of 
Rome. This conviction, it seems, was 
not difficult to effect; for, (hough the 
Protestant interlocutor was no Har¬ 
row, his friend was no Bellarmine. 
Rut the arguments, which make %to 
great figure in a book of controver. 
sics, may he very useful in elucida¬ 
ting an Equities. We extract only what 
relates to the matter in hand, and 
may observe in passing, that in at 
least part of their service, the Church 
of Scotland, in the reign of King 
James VI., closely resembles that of 
the present Established Church of 
Holland. The Romaii asks his friend. 

What is this the people are gung to do ? 

C .—They bow themselves before the 
Lord, to make an humble confession of 
their sins, and supplication for mercy, 
which you will hear openly read out by 
the public reader. 




il -1 Jut A ilitt t ;.) tilt v now t lo ? 

(' —I'.t ji) one i,, pK-paring, as you see, 
tlisii P-ulm-liur-!,, ihat all nt them, -\\itli 
one heart ana month, may sing unto the 
I,mil. Theie us the psalm which -the 
reader hath proclaimed; if you please 
you may sing with them, or if you can¬ 
not, follow them in your heart.. 

II —So 1 will. What doth the reader 
now ?— is lie making another piayer ? 

(' _No: yonder book which now he 

opens is the lhblc; you will hear him 
read some portion of Holy Scripture. 
* * * * These are the three exer¬ 

cises which aio used in all our congrega¬ 
tions every Sabbath, one hour befoie the 
preacher conic in ; first prayer, then 
psalms, then reading of Holy Scripture. 

it — nut what are they doing now ? 

('—You hear the third bell ringing, 
and in this space the reading ceaseth, and 
at the end of the bell-ringing the preacher 
n ill come. 

After some conversation about 
Latin prayers, the stranger observes 
the clergyman enter the pulpit, and 
asks how to conduct himself. 

C —Trouble you not—do as you see 
others beside you ; for, first, he will con- 
ceive a prayer, at the which the people 
humble themselves; thereafter he reads 
his text of Holy Scripture ; this the people 
hear with reverence; then he Adis to the 
preaching, which some hear with their 
heads envoied, some otherwise, (in that 
Vou may do as your health requires) : 
tin- preaching being ended, he concludes 
all with a thanksgiving ; after which there 
is a psalm sung hv the whole congrega¬ 
tion ; and then the minister blesseth the 
people m the name of the Lord, and so 
demits Lhem. You will see no other 
thing here. 

f 

The conference ends immediately 
after this, by the Roman becoming a 

Protestant. 

The compilers of the Liturgy of 
Hi 117 had tlnee objects chiefly in 
view,—such a similarity to the Eng¬ 
lish Hook as might evince the,re¬ 
spect which the Scottish Church bore 
to her through whom she derived 
tlie '•nccrssmn ,—at the same time, 
such a difference from it as might 
assert her own independence, and 
such alterations as might exclude 
from the priesthood those who were 
inclined to interpret any part of the 
English Liturgy in the sense of the 
Puritans. It remains to show how 
well they accomplished these objects. 

The Liturgy was compiled mostly 
,vur„ xvji. 


by tin- Bishops of Ross and Dun¬ 
blane, and was revised m England by 
Archbishop Laud and bishop Wren. 
The older Scottish Prelap.: were un¬ 
favourable to the expet i men t, but 
their wishes were overruled. 

The Title runs thus : “ The Book 
of Common Prayer, and Administra¬ 
tion of the Sacraments, and other 
parts of divine service, for the use of 
the Church of Scotland, with a Pa¬ 
raphrase of the Psalms in metre, by 
King James the VI.” It is some¬ 
what oddly introduced, by a procla¬ 
mation in the Scottish form,-—a letter 
addressed by his Majesty to the Of¬ 
ficers of the Courts, charging them 
“ to give notice to his subjects to 
conform .themselves exclusively to 
this ritual, and to command all 
churchmen to take especial care that 
it be duly observed, and its oppugn- 
ers condignly censured and punished, 
and that two copies of it he provid¬ 
ed for every parish church before tlie 
next festival of the Passover.” It was 
intended to be first used on that day, 
but as the decisive time approached, 
the hearts of those in power seem to 
have failed them, for they postponed 
its introduction till the ‘23d of July. 
Easter-day fell that year on the 9tli 
of April, so that an additional period 
of between three rftjd four months 
was thus afforded for the intrigues 
of the opposers and the favourers of 
the measure. Still more time might 
have been given, hut the Council 
was desirous to have the experiment 
tried at Edinburgh during the term 
of the Court of Session, while tlu? 
most active and influential among the 
nobility and gentry were at hand. 

The proclamation is followed by a 
mild preface, setting foith the ad¬ 
vantages of public Liturgies, and the 
propriety of tlie Scottish Church fol¬ 
lowing the Servicc-book of England, 
and concluding with an allusion to 
the practice of the early Reformers. 
After this, come two rubrics, similar 
to the two last iii the discourse con¬ 
cerning the service of the Church 
prefixed to the English Liturgy, and 
tlifn the Discourse “ Of Ceremonies, 
why some be abolished And some re¬ 
tained.” Then follow certain rubrics 
and tables, which differ from those in 
the English model in no point wor¬ 
thy of notice, except in the Calendar 
and Table of Lessons. Here the 
4 C 
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Roman Computation, by Calends, 
Nones, and Ides, is introduced in a 
column between the Sunday letters 
and the Saints*’ names; the lessons 
are so distributed as to include very 
little 1 of the Apocrypha; and several 
national Saints, who are omitted in 
the English Book, have anniversa¬ 
ries assigned them. Among these 
are St. Mungo, Colman, St. Colum- 
ba, 1’alladius, St. Ninian, and Queen 
Margaret. This respect was shown 
to these Saints in consequence of 
special instructions from England. 

The daily service is introduced by 
a rubric of directions to the Presbyter 
or Mimster, and it is remarkable that 
the word Priest occurs very rarely 
throughout the book. It begins with 
the reading of sentences, but a selec¬ 
tion of them has been made different 
from that in the English Liturgy. The 
Exhortation and Confession are unal¬ 
tered, except by the addition to the 
end of the latter of the words, “ and 
the salvation of our own souls.” The 
Absolution is somewhat different in 
form, but not in meaning. The ser¬ 
vice proceeds without great altera¬ 
tion to the rubric concerning the 
lessons, which, as well as the Epistle 
and Gospel, are allowed to be sung 
in a plain tune. The Psalm Domi- 
nus rcgxt me is appointed instead 
of the Benedicile. After this there are 
only a few verbal alterations to the 
end of the third collect for grace, the 
state-prayers, and those which follow 
them, being put after the Litany. 

The order for evening prayer pre¬ 
sents, at first sight, a considerable 
difference from the English form, 
but thisf vanishes upon an attention 
to the rubrics. It is succeeded by 
the creed of St. Athanasius, which, 
however, is called only by its true 
name, Quicum/ue milt. 

1 n the Litany, till the end o£ the 
prayer, vie humbly beseech thee, 
the alterations are slight. After this 
there is either a great confusion m 
the arrangement, or the prayers for 
the King, the Royal Family, and 
the Clergy, are appointed to be read 
even when the Litany is used—an 
unnecessary elongation of the service. 
After these come'a collect for the' 
ember weeks, the prayer of St. Chry¬ 
sostom, and the blessing. These are 
succeeded by the occasional prayers 
and thanksgivings, differing little 


from the present collection, except 
in the want of the prayers for the 
High Court of Parliament, and for 
all conditions of men, and the gene¬ 
ralthanksgiving. These, indeed, were 
not inserted in the English Liturgy 
till after the Restoration, and, along 
with the preface, weie drawn up by 
that most accomplished casuist, Bi¬ 
shop Sanderson. 

It would he tedious to collate the 
collects for the Sundays and holidays 
through the year. Several changes 
occur in the form of these, but few 
in the sense. The Epistles and Gos¬ 
pels, and indeed all parts of Sciiptuie 
quoted in the Liturgy, are according 
to the new translation, while in the 
English Prayer-book of that time 
they were according to the forrm r 
version. In the communion office 
the alterations are great; hut as they 
involve doctrines which characterise 
the successors of those for whom this 
Liturgy was compiled, a connected 
account of them will be given in Hie 
sequel. 

In the order for the public mini¬ 
stration of Baptism, this petition is 
inserted in the first collect: “ Sanctify 
this fountain of Baptism, thou that 
art the sanctifier of all things.” Op¬ 
posite to it is a direction to have the 
water changed at least twice in the 
month, and for the minister to use 
these words of blessing over the 
water so changed before it he used. 
The sign of the cross is retained, as 
also is the choice of immersion or 
sprinkling. The alterations on the 
order for private baptism are unim¬ 
portant, and the order for the baptism 
of those of upper years was not 
drawn up till after the Restoration. 

The Catechism is much the same 
with our present one. The order for 
Confirmation is defective in the want 
of the preface, of that most solemn 
adjuration, from tho mouth of the 
Bishop, which follows it, and of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

Several alterations have been made 
on the office for * matrimony, but 
they are not such as to remove the 
objections which, from various quar¬ 
ters, have been made to the expres¬ 
sions used in that ceremony.* The 
recommendation to the new-married 
persons, to receive the holy sacrament 
on.their marriage-day, is changed in¬ 
to a positive command. 
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The offices for'the visitation ami 
the communion of the sick follow 
with little alteration. The burial- 
service will be afterwards taken no¬ 
tice of. The eh arching of women, 
and the service for the first day of 
Lent, differ very slightly from the 
English book. 

The Psalter is appointed to be used 
according to the new translation, 
from the Hebrew, and not, as still in 
the English Liturgy, according to the 
old version, which'generally follow^ 
the Septuagint. The prayers to be 
used at sea were not added to the 
English Liturgy till the Restoration, 
and of course they are not in the 
Scotch. 

We have at present four attached 
services commemorative of nations} 
events. Two of these events, the 
Mmf yrdom and the Restoration, had 
not taken place when the Scotch 
Prayer-book was published, and the 
Gunpowder Plot was perhaps con¬ 
ceived to have no great relation to 
Scotland. Why Bishops, so strongly 
devoted to monarchy as the compil¬ 
ers of this book were, should have 
omitted a service for the Accession, it 
would perhaps be vain to enquire. 

After the Chanting Psalms follow 
“ the Psalms of King David, trans¬ 
lated by King James.” It is gene¬ 
rally believed, that however distinct¬ 
ly this version is ascribed to the 
“ Royal prentise," he had actually a 
very small part in the Versification. 

11 is ascribing to it no high poetical 
merit to say, that it will suffer little 
from a comparison with our other 
English versions. The difficulty of 
turning the poetical parts of Holy 
Scripture into harmonious metre, and 
of preserving their native spirit, has 
not yet been overcome. Sternhold 
and Hopkins are often flat, but it 
may be questioned whether more 
elegant versjfiers have yet attained* 
their touching simplicity. Hopkins's 
Hundred Psalm, which the compi¬ 
lers of the selection now used by the 
Presbyterians have shown good taste 
in adopting, is, when accompanied by 
its proper tune, one of the most 
pleasing devotional hymns which 
can possibly be heard. Watts’s trans¬ 
lation is Vapid; so is often Brady and 
Tate’s. When the wishes of so many 
Episcopalians shall be gratified by 
an authorized selection from the va- 
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rious versions, King James’ ought 
not to he entirely forgotten. 

In the reign of Edward VI., two 
Liturgies were published,'differing in 
many respects fiom each other. Tile 
communion office, or, as it is called, 
the mass, in the first of these, though 
afterwards rejected, for reasons not 
sufficiently known, has been always 
highly esteemed by lhat class of 
Episcopalians who are called High 
Churchmen. It is, therefore, not 
strange that, when the compilation of 
a new Liturgy was entrusted to men 
of these principles, much use would 
be made of this Protestant Mass. It 
would lead to a long detail of cir¬ 
cumstances, not generally interest¬ 
ing, were we to remark all the points 
on which the two differ, or coincide. 
Those who are curious in such mat¬ 
ters may consult the collation of the 
Protestant communion offices, drawn 
up by the late learned Bishop Horse- 
ly, or to' Bishop Ilickes’s book on 
the priesthood* where they are in¬ 
serted at length. There are, how¬ 
ever, two peculiarities, so interesting 
(as involving doctrines on which the 
Protestants differ as much among 
themselves as they do from the 
Church of Rome,) that it would be un¬ 
pardonable to omitan account ofthem. 
Upon none of the points in ques¬ 
tion have so various doctrines been 
promulgated, as on the nature and 
efficacy of the Holy Sacrament. The 
Lutherans, in rejecting transubstan- 
tiation, have adopted a faith infinite¬ 
ly more incomprehensible; and some 
of our recent sectaries leave it doubt¬ 
ful whether they have ever deemed it 
necessary to adopt any opinions or 
notions on the subject. The English 
reformers rejected no more of their 
previous belief than the corporal 
presence. They still held that after 
consecration, the body and blood of 
Christ are really present on the altar, 
and that they are offered to God as a 
material sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead. Although the doctrine of 
the real presence he still explicitly 
retained in the English Prayer-book, 
those parts of the service which point¬ 
edly infer the sacrifice were omitted, 
even in the time of King Edward. 
They were not restored in the same 
words in the Scotch Liturgy, but 
that they were implied, the following 
extracts will sufficiently evince. 
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In the prayer of consecration, the 
piicst beseeches (I.ul to bless, with 
his word and Holy Spirit, the gifts 
and creatui'es of bread and wine, that 
they may become the body and blood 
of his most dearly-beloved Son. lie 
then recites the words of institution 
as in the English service, after which 
comes this rubric: “Immediately 
after shall bi^teaid this memorial, or 
prayer of oblation, as followcth 
The memorial begins thus: “ Where¬ 
fore, O Lord, and Heavenly Father, 
according to the institution of thy 
dearly-beloved Son, our Saviour 
.Jesus Christ, we, thy humble ser- 
vants,|do celebrate and make liere|be- 
fore thy Divine Majesty, with these 
thy holy gifts, the memorial which 
thy Son hath willed us to make, 
having in remembrance, See. ; and 
we entirely desire thy fatherly good¬ 
ness, mercifully to accept this our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,” 
&c. 

The words in which the faithful 
departed are alluded to are, consi¬ 
dered in themselves, quite clear and 
explicit, but the invitation at the be¬ 
ginning of the prayer seems incon¬ 
sistent with them. As in the En¬ 
glish Liturgy, this invitation runs, 
“ Let us pray for the whole estate of 
Christ’s Church, militant here on 
. earth," while the prayer itself con¬ 
tains these words: 

“ And we also bless thy holy name 
for all those thy servants who, hav¬ 
ing finished their course in faith, do 
now rest from their labours. And 
we yield unto thee most high praise 
and hearty thanks, for the wonderful 
grace and virtue, declared in all thy 
saints who have been the choice 
vessels of thy grace, and the lights of 
the world in their several genera¬ 
tions ; most humbly beseeching thee, 
that we may have grace to follow the 
example of their stedfastness in thy 
faith, and obedience to thy holy 
commandments, that, at the day of 
the general resurrection, we, and all 
they which are of the mystical body 
of thy Son, may be set on bis right 
hand, and hear that his moat joyful 
voice, Come, ye blessed of my Fa¬ 
ther,” &c. &c. 

The second last collect in the 
Scotch Burial office presents no such 
inconsistency. Lest the words, as 
they arc in the English Book, should 


not he sulih i. ntly .explicit, they are 
altered thu < -: 

“Almighty Cod, with whom do In e 
the spirits of them that depart hence 
in the Lord, and tn whom the souls 
of them that he elected, alter they 
be delivered from the but den of the 
flesli, be in joy and felicity, we give 
thee hearty thanks, for that it hath 
pleased thee to deliver this ( name) 
our brother, out of the miscriis of 
this sinful world, beseeching thee, 
that it may please thee, of tit y gracious 
‘goodness, shortly to acccmpil'd) the 
number of thine elect, and to hasten 
thy kingdom ; that we, with tins 
our brother, and all other depaikd 
in the true faith of thy holy name, 
may have our perfect consummation 
and bliss, both in body and son!, in 
'thy eternal and cveilasting glory. 
Amen.” 

It remains to give the worth which 
the same Church now uses m rela¬ 
tion to these two very intonating to¬ 
pics. 

The remembrance of the commo¬ 
tions which ensued 011 the publicity 
lion of the Scotch Liturgy pnvtnud 
its ro-introduction upon the Boston* - 
tion of Charles the Second. During 
his reign, and that ot his scli-wdl. d 
brother, the established Clergy were 
left much to their own di<un tion, m 
conducting the service of the ( hurch. 
Some of them practised extemporary 
prayer, while otheis assimilated their 
service as far as possible to the hi- 
turgy. The Revolution, which de¬ 
prived the Episcopal Church of po¬ 
litical power, freed it also from its 
degraded political bondage. This 
freedom it gradually improved, and, 
during the reign of Queen Anne, 
when the Nonjuring C.lcrgy were 
very high in the favour of the court, 
the English Prayer-book was formal¬ 
ly introduced into all their congre¬ 
gations. The reason which is assign¬ 
ed for their adoption of the English 
Liturgy,.instead of using their ow n, 
is, that almost all the copies of the 
latter had been destroyed during the 
civil wars; and that as the reprinting 
of it was illegal, they had no alter¬ 
native but to compose a new one, or 
adopt that which had been the model 
of their own. What weight ought 
to be given to this reason we do not 
know; but there is now lying before 
us a copy of a reprint of the Scotch 
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Bosk, dated ip 1717 , from tin' preft 
of the well-known Charles Watson. 
'*'he facility, however, was of course 
much greater of procuring the En¬ 
glish thai^ the S'uttish Liturgy. A 
great many cophs of the funner were 
sent down from London, at the cx- 
penco of several pious persons, with 
the Queen at their In ad, along with 
a jh-i •mauve to its use In Mr Barclay. 

The current, however, of the af¬ 
fections of the Scotch ran strong in 
favour of the Communion office in 
their old book, and this office was 
reprinted hy itself at the press of the 
.celebrated Kuddimnn, himself a de¬ 
voted son of the Nonjming Church. 
Such a license seems to have become 
not perfectly safe ; and, to obviate 
all danger, the Bishops drew up a new 
tueharistical office, still more like 
that in the iirst Liturgy of King Ed¬ 
ward than their old one had been. 
This is the present authoiised Com¬ 
munion-service of the Scotch Epis¬ 
copalians. Although the Sacrament 
is in several of their congregations, 
permitted to be dispensed according 
to tin; English rites, yet this indul¬ 
gence arises from circumstances 
tempoi ary in their nature, and which, 
as they gradually disappear, must 
leave the authorised service to he. 
generally used. Wo have been more 
minute ill stating these facts, be¬ 
cause the very existence of the new 
office has been accidentally ovei looked 
in a book, which, when the ends of 
public justice shall permit its tem¬ 
poi ary inteidiet to be taken ofF, must 
li" on the table of every Scotchman 
who rircsfbr the literal y history of his 
country. We allude to the “ Me¬ 
morial for the Bible Societies of Scot¬ 
land,”—a hook which may teach 
certain reverend English bibliogra¬ 
phers how to reconcile a deep research 
into thehistory of printing with good 
taste and professional character. 

The title of this order is in these 
words: “Thc(\nnuimiion-officc, for 
the use of the Chinch of Scotland, as 
far as concerncth the ministration of 
that Iloly Sacrament.” It is a small 
duodecimo pamphlet, of about twenty 
pages, containing no mere of the 
Lituigy than is read after the dis¬ 
missal of the non-eoinunmieants. 

Here the words of institution are 
the same as in the English Prayer- 
book. They are immediately suc- 
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reeded by tbe following petitions, 
which, in the margin opposite to 
them, are culled the ablation and the 
invocation. We print as in the ori¬ 
ginal : 

tc Wherefore, O Lord, and heaven¬ 
ly Father, according to the institu¬ 
tion of thy dearly-beloved Son, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, we, thy hum¬ 
ble servants, do celebrate and make 
here, before thy Divine Majesty, 
with these thy holy gifts, which vn; 
now offer unto THEt, the memo¬ 
rial thy Son hath commanded us to 
make ; having in remembrance his 
blessed passion and precious death, 
his mighty resurrection and glorious 
ascension, rendering unto thee most 
hearty thanks for the innumerable 
benefi ts procured unto us by the same. 
And we most humbly beseech thee, 
O merciful Father, to hear-us, and 
of thy Almighty goodness vouchsafe 
to bless and sanctify, with thy word 
and Holy Spirit, these thy gifts 
and creatures of bread anil wine, 
that they may become the body and 
blood of thy most dearly-beloved Son. 
And we earnestly desire thy fatherly 
goodness to accept this our sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving ; most 
humbly beseeching thee,” See. 

The intercessory prayer follows. 
It is introduced by these words, 
“ Let us pray for the whole state of 
Christ’s Church,” where it will be 
observed, that the restriction to per¬ 
sons in this world is omitted. The 
petitions themselves run in almost 
the sam# words as those which have 
been already quoted. 

It is unnecessary to notice the other 
parts of this service. In England, 
it has been highly spoken of by many 
eminent divines. The late Bishop 
Ilorsely declared, that, were a choice 
granted him, he would prefer the 
Scotch to the English forms. 

Such, then, are some of the pecu¬ 
liarities of this book. He .is un¬ 
worthy to enjoy the blessings of the 
British Constitution to whom the 
smallest link in that chain of events 
which procured them is uninterest¬ 
ing. But we shall look in vain, in the 
history of England and of Scotland, 
for an occurrence which, in its imme¬ 
diate effects, nml in its remote conse¬ 
quences, was more momentous than 
tile publication of the Service-book 
of King Charles I. 
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These Biographical Sketches” 
seem intended to serve as an answer 
to Mr D'Israeli’s book. “ On the 
Calamities of Authors a produc¬ 
tion which it is impossible to read 
without a mixture of humiliation 
and sorrow. How far Mr Clayton 
lias succeeded in his benevolent pur¬ 
pose will probably appear in the se¬ 
quel of this article ; meanwhile we 
must remark, that Mr D’Israeli and 
Mr Clayton have contemplated the 
subject of the influence of literature 
on character and happiness from 
different points, and have conse¬ 
quently arrived at opposite conclu¬ 
sions ; whereas, had they taken their 
stations on precisely the same ground, 
and viewed the subject in the same 
attitude and bearing, the results 
would have very closely approxima¬ 
ted. Air 1>*Israeli considers tlie in¬ 
fluence of literature on the character 
and fortunes of prufesxional authors; 
Mr Clayton views it as it affects the 
habits, feelings, and comforts, of 
those who cultivate it merely as an 
amusement. It is one thing to be 
dependent on literature for a subsist¬ 
ence ; it is another, and a very dif¬ 
ferent thing, to look to it only as a 
relaxation from business or care, and 
as the probable source of reversion¬ 
ary fame. The first consideration 
with a professional author is, what 
his writings will produce, and how 
he may most profitably tfansmute 
the productions of his genius or ta¬ 
lents into the current coin of the 
realm. At this confession, the pam¬ 
pered sons of luxury and wealth, no 
less than that drivelling class of ef¬ 
feminate sentimentalists who view 
the affairs of the world through the 
haze of their own hallucinations, 
may turn up their eyes in astonish¬ 
ment;, but it is not the less true for 
their wonderment. Johnson, who 
was tolerably disciplined to the trade 
of author, persisted to the last in 
maintaining that no man would write 
but for money, and that the pecuni¬ 
ary recompenceof his literary labours 
was more acceptable to him than the 


collatcial fame lie had derived from 
them. He spoke with the feelings 
of a professional author. The “ fin< 
frenzies” of dilletand litterateurs 
were utterly incomprehensible to that 
great man’s mind. Nor was lie sin¬ 
gular in that respect. Stern reality 
paralyses the wings of imagination, 
and disenchants that dreamy, sopori- 
ferous delusion, in which literary vo¬ 
luptuaries are prone to indulge. 
When a man has to provide for those 
of his own house, and to gain his 
bread by the sweat of his brain, lie 
is not particularly obnoxious to sen¬ 
timental enthusiasm. Literature is 
to him what law, physic, and divi¬ 
nity, are to the lawyer, the physi¬ 
cian, and the parson,—-a profession 
by which he must live, in the first 
lace, and earn fame in the next, if 
e can. 

But the trade of author is neces¬ 
sarily the mo6t precarious of all pro¬ 
fessions. It is dependent on a thou¬ 
sand contingencies, from which al¬ 
most every other is exempt. While 
men are litigious, the lawyers will 
prosper; wljile they contrive to 
contract disease, there is no fear of 
the doctors ; while they retain a 
remnant of religion, the parson will 
fatten on his tithes; while they put 
clothes on their backs, the spinner, 
weaver, dyer, merchant, and, last 
not least, poor snip, will each and 
all have their pence ; and as these 
wants are indestructible, so are the 
employments to whicli they give 
rise. But how stands the case with 
literature? It is a pure luxury, 
which the great herd of mankind can 
do very well without; and, like all 
luxuries, exposed to tlie ever-vary¬ 
ing caprices of taste knd fashion. 
What is the rage to-day, may be 
contemned to-morrow. Now all 
mankind read poetry; now it is a 
very drug in the market. At one 
time, the public taste demands to be 
fed with solids ; at another, with 
flummery and syllabub.' At present, 
the whole mass of the ‘'reading pub¬ 
lic” have taken to Magazines and lie- 
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views; nothing v%ill go down but' 
high-wrought descnptions, piquant 
essays, aiul laboured buffoonery: 
solid literature is consigned to a few 
miserable pedants, .who have been 
gradually elbowed out of the way 
by the spruce bucks of the new 
school; the age of thinking and rea¬ 
soning is “ numbered with the years 
beyond the flood.” Hence the whole 
pome ami lint us of authors have be¬ 
come Magazincrs and Reviewers; 
even Campbell has deserted the Muse 
of Liberty, and become the lerf of 
Colburn. 

Now, it is easy to see what must 
be the effects of such revolutions in 
public taste upon the fate and for¬ 
tunes of many poor fellows, who can¬ 
not, Rroteus-like, metamorphose 
their faculties into that particular 
form best adapted to the existing 
mode. Their productions, if not al¬ 
together unsaleable, must be disposed 
of at a prodigious discount. The 
booksellers, “the real patrons of li¬ 
terature," turn a deaf ear to their 
supplications; and the damnatory 
laconism, “It won’t sell,” freezes 
the life-blood of the poor author, and 
“ makes him curse the hour in which 
he dared to interfere with" literature. 
To embitter his misery, and envenom 
the wound that rankles in his soul, 
while he finds the offspring of his 
own toil contemned and despised, 
he sees the arrantest trumpery sail¬ 
ing down triumphantly on the tide 
of public favour, with the mob pa¬ 
trons of literature shouting in its 
wake; and while he asks for bread, 
and recrives, perhaps, a stone, the 
chink of the golden shower that de¬ 
scends on the cunning artificer of 
nonsense affects him as the rushing 
sound of water does the traveller 
perishing of thirst in the Sahara. Let 
Mr D’lraeli now prepare his tablets, 
and open his “ Rook of Calamities.” 
He cannot fail to find matter in abun¬ 
dance for a new chapter in his me¬ 
lancholy register. 

If our feeble admonition would be 
listened to, we would say, Let no man 
pursue literature as a profession. It 
is the worst species of gambling. It 
is a lottery in which the blanks are 
countless as the sand ; the prizes 
“ few, and far between." It is a trade 
which promises little to ambition, 
and more frequently purveys for mi- 
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scry. It seats and scathes the mind 
by care and disappointment, and un¬ 
fits it for the full display of its na¬ 
tive powers. It is thcfoilorfi hope of 
life, where the reckless and the des¬ 
perate will adventure, while the truly 
brave trill reserve their exertions for 
the regular struggle. If, as the pre¬ 
face to his Dictionary testifies, John¬ 
son narrowly escaped shipwreck in 
this dangerous region, how can in¬ 
ferior men hope to navigate it in safe¬ 
ty ? If the Royal bounty alone en¬ 
abled him to spend the evening of 
his life in comfort, who, for all his 
fame, would encounter the hazard of 
poverty, dependence, and sorrow, 
from which kingly generosity so op¬ 
portunely relieved him ? 

The cultivation of literature by 
those who, instead of depending on 
it for bread, look to it merely asa re¬ 
laxation from severer employments, 
or a means of guarding against that 
tcE'lium vita; which but too frequent¬ 
ly usurps the place of care, in the 
# ininds of those who, saturated with 
wealth, have nothing left but to en¬ 
joy life, is altogether different from 
the compulsory, application to which 
we have already alluded, and can 
never exert any but a benignant in¬ 
fluence. It expands, liberalizes, and 
polishes the mind ; it gives a tone of 
elegance and refinement to manners 
—etnolht mores; it supplies inex¬ 
haustible matter for improving and 
agreeable conversation ; it sweetens 
the good, and soothes the evil of life; 
it banishes bad thoughts from the 
mind, and supplies their place, with 
better; and altogether it elevates, 
adorns, and sublimes the frame of 
the general mind. This propitious 
influence it undoubtedly exerts; and 
we have real pleasure in adding, that 
it is very happily and beautifully dis¬ 
played in these Biographical Sketch- . 
es. The author claims “ no merit ^ 
beyond that of having collected from 
a multitude of sources, and placed 
before the reader, in a concise and 
clear form, a series of authentic facts, 
tending to throw light on the inter¬ 
esting question of the influence of li¬ 
terary pursuits on human happiness 
but to this merit he is fully entitled, 
added to that of having performed 
his task with much ability and taste, 
and inculcated the purest principles 
of religion and virtue, in a chaste 
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style, and without a pailide of that 
austerity and intolerance, by whim 
the soundest doctrines, and the most 
useful maxims of life, are often ren¬ 
dered disgusting. 

The book contains Biographical 
Sketches, drawn up, with the*view 
already indicated, of twenty celebra¬ 
ted persons, viz.—Ariosto, Metasta- 
sio, Fenelon, Massillon, Marmontel, 
Buffon, Linnaius, Maleshcrbes, Gel- 
lert, Zimnicrmann, Evelyn, Jeremy 
Taylor, Locke, Newton, lleattie, 
Covvper, Elizabeth Carter, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, Horne, and Eustace. 
The two fin--. “ Sketches,” though 
well executed, are not particularly 
interesting : that of Fenelon, whose 
character is so admirably adapted to 
the author’s purpose, we consider ex¬ 
tremely happy, and warmly recom¬ 
mend it to the reader’s attentive per¬ 
usal. In the notice of Massillon, 
which, upon the whole, is also good, 
we have only to remark the spiritless 
manner in which the extracts from 
Ills sermons arc translated ; the mens 
divinior of that great pulpit orator' 
has totally evanished in the process ; 
and Massillon‘inay, to use a Galli¬ 
cism, be truly said to be traduced. 
Nor does the author seem to be fa¬ 
miliar with some of the noble speci¬ 
mens of pulpit eloquence, of which 
the French are so justly proud ; wo 
allude particularly to the majestic ra¬ 
tiocinations of Bourdaloue ; the clear, 
persuasive, evangelical discourses of 
Claude; or the tender, affectionate, 
and winning expostulations of Jurieu. 
To Marmontel, Buffon, and Male- 
sherbes, the author has had the man¬ 
liness to do justice. “ A friend,” 
says, he in his preface, “ whose opi¬ 
nion is entitled to respectful consi¬ 
deration {contempt, wc would s^y), 
has blamed my want of severity in 
the Sketches of some French literary 
* men, of the class called The Philoso- 
jthert,. I value the comfort, the 
light, and the hope of Christianity, 
as treasures above all earthly bless¬ 
ings: for those who are unfortunate 
enough to want them, I feel no sen¬ 
timent but profound pity. 1 have, 
therefore, done justice, without scru¬ 
ple, to the filial and paternal atfle- 
tion of Marmontel, the wohderful 
industry and eloquence of Bufion, 
and the dignified consistency, the 
benevolence and devoted loyalty, of 
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Malvslierbi s. I uisb.iL.it the mvn- 
ttsof these high qualities 1 ad imiud 
with tin.m such pmuoplcs a» might 
have entitled men so eilchratrd to 
unqualified praise.” We need neatru¬ 
ly say, that these sentiments meet uur 
“ unqualified'’ approbation, is it 
conceivable, that Christianity can be 
benefited by falsehood, concealment, 
or detraction ? or that because I am 
a firm believer in the truth of our 
lmly religion, 1 must therefore deny 
the eloquence of Mnabeau, the wit 
of Voltiire, the fine g< nius of Rous¬ 
seau, the encyclopedic acquirements 
of Diderot, the profound geometry 
of D’Alembert, the great talents of 
Buffon, the filial affection and ini¬ 
mitable pathos of Marmontel, or the 
virtuous loyalty of Malcsherbcs ? If 
this be religion, we tiust wo have 
none of it. 

Linmeus might easily have been 
spared in a woik of this kind; Gel- 
lert is very piopcrly introduced to 
the acquaintance of the English 
reader; but wc absolutely lost all 
patience when we stumbled upon a 
sketch of that dawdling, hysterical 
creature. Doctor Ziimuermami. Of 
Evelyn we have also too much ; of Je¬ 
remy Taylor too little ; and of Locke 
a notice absolutely below contempt. 
The great English philosopher is dis¬ 
missed in a lew meagre: pages, which 
do not manifest even a moderate ac¬ 
quaintance with his works, or a ves¬ 
tige of the talent requisite to appie- 
ciatc their character and influence. 
The same remaik applies to the 
sketch of Newton. Air Clayton is 
clearly no mathematician, and has 
obviously not learned even as much 
of the Newtonian Philosophy as 
Pemberton communicatis. Beattie 
is a great favourite with our autlmr. 
lie diluted metaphysics for the be¬ 
nefit of our Southern neighbouis,— 
behaved like a brute to Hume, whom 
he combated with weapons (urged hi 
the armoury of Campbell and Reid,— 
and would long linee have Lem de¬ 
servedly foigotten, but lor tile few 
real poetical gems ilfat sparkle with 
unabated lustre in the pages of his 
“Minstrel.” Thechai.iclei ofC'uw- 
per is a bundle of moral patadoxes ; 
but considering the difficulty of the 
subject, the sketch of him is well 
executed, though not a little in the 
Ilayley style. The sketch of Bir 
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"William Jones follows that of Eliza¬ 
beth Carter, the wonderful woman 
who read Greek,—translated, with 
the assistance of men, the Enchic- 
ridwn of Epictetus, and wrote oue 
paper for the Rambler! Notices of 
Horne and Eustace conclude the vo¬ 
lume. The account of the latter is 
excellent throughout. Mr Clayton 
appears to have enjoyed the advan¬ 
tage of Mr Eustace's acquaintance; 
apd as he writes from personal ob¬ 
servation and knowledge, bis sketch 
ot the “ Classical Tourist”-possesses 
an interest which does not belong to 
those other parts of his work, com¬ 
piled with painful elaboration, from 
materials gleaned from a multitude 
of sources, and unavoidably tinged 
with the hues of the different media 
through which they have passed. 

Having thus given a rapid outline 
of the contents of the book, we shall 
now offer a few criticisms on some 
points where we think Mr Clayton 
has erred, and then conclude this 
paper with some extracts from the 
work. 

At page 215, Archbishop Laud is 
described first as “a munificent pa¬ 
tron of worth and learning" and then 
as a man who, falling on evil times, 
“ found genius, piety, and the favour 
of his King, insufficient to save his 
grey head from the scaffold.” 

Now, in the first place, we should 
be glad to know what sort of “ worth” 
and “ learning” Laud patronized. 
That he was a cruel and ferocious 
bigot, no oue can deny ; that he fell 
by tbe bands of fanatics as cruel and 
ferocious as himself, is equally indis¬ 
putable ; but that Laud, who was 
destitute of real learning himself, 
was ever “ a munificent patron of 
learning,” is not the fact. His mind 
was barely equal to the superintending 
the cut of a surplice, the placing of a 
crucifix, or the introduction of some 
unmeaning ceremony into the church 
service ; and his chief employment 
consisted in persecuting to the death 
those who • foolishly resisted his 
foolish innovations. It is clear that, 
from the first hour of his promotion, 
he coquetted with Rome/ and that, 
had he not “ fallen upon evil, times,” 
he would have had no objections to 
a Cardinal’s hat. It is not difficult 
to conct ivc the kind of learning and 
worth of which a bigotted and am- 
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bitious priest would be the munifi¬ 
cent patron. Rut the charge of 
“ genius and piety,” now for .the 
first time brought against him, we 
can view in no other light than as a 
gross libel oil tbe poor Archbishop's 
memory. Laud a man of genius 1 
We should as lief have Bought of 

■ accusing Ireton or Bradshaw of that 
infirmity. 

“ Newton,” says Mr Clayton, 
page 86H, “ was a firm believer in 
Christianity.” So he was ; but li# 
“ believed firmly” in a particular 
mode of it only. He was a confirmed 
Arian ; and so, as every body knows, 
was liis intimate friend Dr Clarke. 
There is no use in mincing the mat¬ 
ter. 

Speaking of the time .Cowper 
spent as a Student, or. rather re¬ 
sident of the Inner Temple, Mr 
Clayton says, with that habitual be¬ 
nevolence of feeling which docs him 
so much honour, “ Over the twelve 
years which he passed there, the 
friendly biographer would wish to 
draw a veil, if a statement of.the 
truth were not a paramount and im¬ 
perious duty. They were years of 
dissipation , during which his life was 
useless to others, and a burden to 

■ himself.'’ p. 291. 

Mr Clayton, however, docs not 
seem to be - aware that this furnishes 
a key to the whole of Cowper’s sub¬ 
sequent conduct and character. JSn-^ 
dowed with the morbid sensibility of 
genius, be plunged into every form of 
excess and dissipation, lulling the re¬ 
monstrances of conscience by the in¬ 
toxication of venal beauty, or “ the 
delicious poison of misused wine.” 
Rut as this could not last always, 
the hour of solitude and reflection, 
was sure to com?, and bring with it 
a fearful reckoning. It did come, 
and the re-action of .a mind like 
Cowper’s, at that hoitr which his 
own imagination would clothe in-ten¬ 
fold horrors, may be conceived, and 
will, as wc think, .account satisfac¬ 
torily for that intromittent tendency 
to despair, with which he was visit¬ 
ed during the remainder of his life, 
and which was aggravated and en¬ 
venomed by the peculiar society in¬ 
to which it was his misfortune to 
fall- That lqprose and surly Puritan, 

#thc Rev. Mr Newton, was not the 
physician qualified to “ minister to 
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a niiml diseased” like Cowper’s, in 
which feelings of remorse for the 
criminal course he had run, stimula¬ 
ting into action his constitutional 
morbidity of feeling, had so often 
nearly made shipwreck of one of the 
finest intdlects in England, pro¬ 
duced, aqjLat last succeeded in fairly 
overwhelming him with “ flat de¬ 
spair.”' We merely throw out these 
hints, and leave it to others to pur¬ 
sue them. 

• We have reserved for the last of 
our criticisms one on which we mean 
to read Mr Clayton a short lecture. 
In tire Life of Evelyn there is the 
following passage: “ lie (Evelyn) 
saw the unfortunate Charles I. at 
Hampton Court. The King was 
then, in fact, a prisoner, having been 
delivered up by the Scutch army, to 
vhich he hud J/ed for refuge: TilL 
PAGE OI-’ HISTORY LN WHICH. THIS 
EVENT IS RECORDED WII.I. NEVER 
HE READ, IN SCOTLAND, 11Y LOYAL 
AND HONOURABLE MEN, WITHOUT 
PEELINGS OP REGRET AND PAIN.” 
p. 137-98. 

This is the old and groundless 
accusation of the Cavaliers, (repeated 
hy Hume,) that'the Scots sold the 
King at Newark. But a fouler 
falsehood never floated uncontradjct-' 
cd dotfn the stream of history, as 
wc have demonstrated at length in a 
former article of this Magazine, to 
which we now beg leave to refer. 
Mr Clayton is clearly ignorant of the 
whole transaction, and of the relative 
state of parties. The Scots were not 
principals, but accessories in the war; 
they had taken up arms in behalf of 
their dearest rights, civil and reli¬ 
gious, which the King had invaded ; 
they were upon, the territory, and 
within the jurisdiction of England; 
they could not have refused to sur¬ 
render the King, without stultifying 
themselves, violating the faith of 
treaties, instantly declaring war on 
their allies, and basely sacrificing the 
cause for which they had taken'up 
arms. We lay out of view all the 
rhodomontade and stuff that has been 
talked upon the subject ; and ask 
those who repeat this silly accusation, 
to show what right the Scots had, or 
what pretence they could have set 
forth, for detaining thp King's per¬ 
son. But they gave lam up for th# 
payment of their arrears. True, they 
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gave him up, and their arrears were 
paid, but the payment w r as not the 
cause or the pi ice of the surrender. 
Will it be maintained that the Eng¬ 
lish Parliament would not have paid 
the Scottish Army but for this lor- 
tunatc, or rather unfortunate occur¬ 
rence ? We answer, the Parliament 
paid them even more l.ixrally in 
16 U ; and as it has nevtr been pre¬ 
tended that they received more than 
was really and fairly due to then*, 
the presumption surely is, that they 
would have been paid, bad the King 
never left Oxford. Moreover, 20,000 
men with arms in their hands, un¬ 
der an able and experienced (General, 
had an argument to enforce payment 
more cogent than the custody of many 
Kings. 

But to whom did the Scots sur¬ 
render the King? To the English. 
And what became of him ? lie af¬ 
terwards escaped tathe Isle of Wight 
—once more raised his standard— 
and being again beaten, fell into the 
hands of his enemies. The Scots 
then did not deliver up the King 
to destruction, as has been falsely 
pretended. On the contrary, when 
they learned that the English rebels 
meant to bring him to trial, they 
raised, and sent into England, an 
army as large as that which fought 
at Bannockburn ; and had it not been 
for the incapacity of Hamilton, the 
King would have been saved. Nay 
more, part of the very money re¬ 
ceived from England was actually em¬ 
ployed in recruiting this army in the 
King's defence ; and although it was 
beaten, and Charles beheaded, the 
Scots immediately proclaimed his sou, 
and fought the battles of Dpnbar and 
Worcester in his cause; nor did they 
ever thoroughly submit to the Usurp¬ 
er, but, on tne contrary, kept the 
Royal standard constantly afloat in 
some part or other of tlie country. 
Finally, after the Restoration, a 
declaratory act was, at the sugges¬ 
tion of Charles II., brpught in and 
passed by the Parliament of Scot- 
laud, in which, while the decapita¬ 
tion of his Royal father is branded 
by the epithets it deserved, and the 
atrocious conduct of the regicides de¬ 
nounced in the most energetic terms, 
it is at the same time expressly set 
forth, that the stigma attempted to 
be fixed on the Scottish nation, on 
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account of the transactions at New¬ 
ark, is wholly unjust and unmerited, 
and that his Majesty had the great¬ 
est reason to be satisfied with their 
loyalty and attachment. So little 
cause then have “ the loyal and ho¬ 
nourable men" of Scotland to blush 
when they read this transaction, or 
to dread an investigation of all the 
circnmstanees connected with it. We 
attach no great blame to Mr Clayton 
for repeating the story as lie found 
it in Hume; but we c6Uld not pos¬ 
sibly allow it to remain uncontra- 
elicted, the more especially as it car¬ 
ries absurdity and fajsehood on its 
face,—or allow it to pass afresh into 
circulation through the medium of 
a work calculated to amuse and in¬ 
struct a wide circle of readers. 

' Having disposed of these matters, 
it now only remains to give a few 
extracts from the work; and as the 
Life of the Ret. John Chetwode 
Eustace is by far the most original, 
as well as interesting portion, we 
shall confine ourselves entirely to 
that sketch. 

John Chetwode Eustace was a native 
of Ireland ; his mother was a Chetwode <?f 
a good family in Cheshire: being a Ro¬ 
man Catholic, he was sent at an early pe¬ 
riod of his life to the Benedictine College 
at Douuy in French Flanders, where great 
numbers of his countrymen were edu¬ 
cated with a view to the priesthood, there 
being then no adequate public seminary 
fur such a purpose in Ireland. A foreign 
education is m many respects a great mis¬ 
fortune, both to the pastors themselves 
and to the flocks whom they are after¬ 
wards called upon to direct and enlighten. 
The priests taught abroad become stran¬ 
gers to the land which gave them birth, 
and to the ideas, habits, and character of 
its inhabitants : they return from Douuy', 
Lisbon, or Salamanca, instructed in the 
history and doeti ines of their religion, un- 
contaminatod with the vices of society, 
(for, m general, the morals of the young 
are very sti letly guarded in such institu¬ 
tions) and imbued with a competent share 
of classical learning; but of common life, 
and its important duties, they must be 
profoundly ignorant;' confinement within 
the wall - of a convent must cramp the in¬ 
tellect and coniine the ideas; and they 
too frequently undertake to teach, when 
they have themselves to learn nearly all 
, that is important and essential in human 
dudes. In these places of education a 
oalutary .system of equality of treatment 
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has always prevailed; the son of a pea- 
sant, and ilie young nobleman, would par¬ 
take of the same fare, pursue the same 
studies, and be seated, without the least 
distinction, at the same bench , and this 
had the efl’ect of exalting the poor friend¬ 
less boy in his own estimation, and en¬ 
couraging him to exertion. 

Eustace became a Roman Catholic priest, 
and received in England that second cdu- 
cation which a man of talents always gives 
to himself, and which, as Milton has just¬ 
ly remarked, forms and decides the cha¬ 
racter. It was to this second education 
that Eustace alluded in his remarkable 
conversation with tfte eloquent and cele¬ 
brated Burke, whom he had offended for 
a moment by speaking of Ireland in dis¬ 
paraging, terms : “ Have I been mistaken 
in you ?” said Burke; “ I thought you 
had been an Irishman and a brother. 1 ' 
“ Hear me,” replied Eustace,“and judge. 
It is true that I was born in Irclund, but 
I left it early in life: myfamily and my 
connexions are English ; to England I owe 
the best part of my education, and from 
Ireland l have derived no advantages ex¬ 
cept such as that education has procured 
for me.” “ You are right,” answered 
Burke, energetically and nobly, “for mere 
existence is a doubtful benefit; it may lie 
a great blessing, or it may prove a curse ; 
but that land which gave you mental 
being, that land which, by expanding 
and improving your faculties, raised you 
in the scale of intellectual existence, that 
should be, in your affections and feelings, 
your home and your country.” The in¬ 
timate friendship of a man of Burke’s Su¬ 
perior intellect and attainments was in it¬ 
self a great distinction: he bestowed it 
upon Eustace, and selected him to he his 
confidential adviser and companion in his 
illness; in those trying moment*, when 
the busy scenes of life are gradually fa¬ 
ding into distance—when wealth, and ta¬ 
lents, and worldly distinction, and liter¬ 
ary fame, are felt to be worthless and vain. 
The qualities •which insure .a preference 
over others at such a time must be solid’ 
and amiable 1 ; the dying man does not 
choose a companion on account, of the 
possession of rank, wit, fascinating man¬ 
ners, or brilliant talents; but he naturally 
wishes to have at his bed-side a friend 
distinguished for good judgment, right 
feeling, self-denial, and piety. Eusiace 
closed the eyes of his highly-gifted and 
eminent friend ; and, in 1798, published 
an elegy to his memory, dedicated to Earl 
Fitz william- 

„ Mr Eustace was, it seems, a writer 
of poetry ; but as it is of a very me¬ 
diocre kind, we shall not impose any 
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of it upon the reader, and shall pro¬ 
ceed with the narrative of his life. 

In the year 1801 Eustace set out on 
a tour through Germany and Italy, as the 
tutor of Mr ltoche, a young In ■hnian of 
fortune. The education of the ltomaii 
Catholic gentry was formerly very much 
neglected, both in England and Ireland : 
if I succeed in conveying to the reader 
my own impi e-.sions of the character of 
Kustaoe, I shall have shown, when my 
short sketch is finished, how peculiarly 
and eminently he was qualified to foim 
the habits of young men into all that is 
requisite to complete the accomplished 
gentleman and scholar, and to repair the 
defects of early tuition. Mr Roche un¬ 
fortunately died young, before the benefits 
of his tutor’s system could bo fully exhi¬ 
bited in society. 

The state of Flanders and the Penin¬ 
sula having rendered it impossible for the 
Roman Catholics to educate young men 
for the priesthood m their ancient foreign 
seminaries, a college, for the pin pose of 
supplying the loss, was formed, upon an 
extended scale, at Maynooth, in Ireland, 
and the post of one of the Professors was 
oilcred to Eustace: a difference of opi¬ 
nion on the mode of tuition caused him 
to decline this offer, and he was resident 
at different periods in both the English 
Universities, as tutor to. two young rela¬ 
tives of the late Lord Petre, the generous 
and hopitable patron of Gcddcs, and of 
all Roman Catholics of talents and worth 
who wanted his assistance. The earnest 
recommendation of the great Protestant 
Universities, as the only places in which 
young Roman Catholics of rank and for¬ 
tune could acquire the learning, manners, 
and accomplishments suited to their sta¬ 
tion, was a proof of the judgment and li¬ 
berality of Eustace, whose mind rose in¬ 
finitely superior to the narrow prejudices 
usually imputed to his religious profes¬ 
sion. In 1805 he was resident in Jesus 
College, Cambridge, with Mr George 
* Petre, and there he associated on friendly 
and familiar terms with the most emi¬ 
nent literary men in the University. Dr 
Edward Daniel Clarke, the publicarion of 
whose extensive travels afterwards ren¬ 
dered him celebrated, resided in Jesus 
College at the same time. It has been 
fashionable for men, inferior in every way 
to Dr Clarke, to impeach his veracity, and 
to ridicule his prejudices as a traveller; 
but tbe world has done ample justice to 
his works, and none of those who ever 
associated w ith him could differ in their 
opinion of his extraordinary qualities and 
attractions as a companion ; he was live¬ 
ly, social, good-humoured, equally ready 
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to listen and to speak, full of information 
on eVery topic, and willing to communi¬ 
cate the results of his extensive observa¬ 
tions in a pleasant, unaffected manner. 
To him the public arc indebted for the 
apjiearnnce in print of Tlte Classical Tour 
in Italy: be had seen the manuscript 
journal of Eustace, and earnestly recom¬ 
mended its publication, of which the mo¬ 
dest author had previously entertained no 
intention. DrClatke, with characteris¬ 
tic zeal and kindness, entered into a nego¬ 
tiation with Mawman the bookseller, who 
paid a very liberal price for the copy- 
ughf, and was amply remunerated by an 
extensive demand for the work. The 
Classical Tour of Eustace was expected 
long before it appealed in print: the notes 
actually made on his journey formed but 
a small portion of the work, as it was fi¬ 
nally published ; many quotations, allu¬ 
sions, and comments, were added by de¬ 
grees, as subsequent studies threw new 
light on his extensive subject; and he 
was too anxious for his own literary re¬ 
putation to print so large a work without 
the most mature consideration. He add. 
ed and corrected scrupulously-, laborious¬ 
ly, and slowly ; the effect of this process 
has been to take off from his descriptions 
part of that freshness and air of similitude, 
which arc diminished by every change of 
the original language ; but the intrinsic 
and permanent value of tbe work was 
probably increased nearly in a i.itio with 
the labour bestowed upon it. lie was in 
Italy in 180?, and his book was not pub¬ 
lished till he had kept and considered it 
for the long period of eleven years. In 
the mean time, he had taken a journey 
with Mr George Petre through part of 
Dalmatia, the western coast of Greece, 
the Ionian Islands, Sicily, and Malta. It 
is much to be lamented that Jic did not 
carry into effect Ins intention of publish¬ 
ing an account of this second tnifr : the 
objects and the countries which he then 
saw have been frequently visited and de¬ 
scribed, but new and interesting light 
would have been thrown upon them by 
the remarks of his original, inquiring, and 
enthusiastic mind. 

Befoic the publication of tbe Classical 
Tour in Italy, the merit of Eustace was 
known, and duly appreciated, by many 
of the first Roman Catholic families in 
England, and by some eminent men in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
whom he had met occasionally in society 
during his residence with his pupils at 
those places ; but his character was mo¬ 
dest and retiring, and his path in life was 
comparatively obscure, till his work made 
him generally and advantageously known 
to the reading world ; liis talents, infor- 
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, m.ition, and principles, weic exhibited in 
1m book in so favourable alight,that his 
soci-ty was immediately sought by emi¬ 
nent men of all classes and persuasions ; 
’"and intimate personal acquaintance al¬ 
ways conliii.icd the first favourable im¬ 
pression. The reader of hts book soon 
perceived that the ruling passions of Eus¬ 
tace were literature and religion, aud that 
lie was an enthusiast in both. 

The title of Eustace’s book is now 
pretty generally allowed to be a mis¬ 
nomer ; it is, in fact, any thing rather 
than a Tour ; and if all that he has 
borrowedfrom Maffei, Piranesi, Nar- 
dini, Lanzi, Freret, Alontfau^on, 
and others, were substracted, little 
would he left to which the author 
could justly lay claim. He appears, 
moreover, to have been a very care¬ 
less observer, as the error he has 
commit ted, in regard to the covering 
of the cupola of St- Peter’s, rather 
awkwardly demonstrates (see Hob- 
liouse’s Notes to the Fourth Canto 
of C/u/dc Harold) ; for if any thing 
in the world may be supposed more 
pre-eminently interesting than ano¬ 
ther to a traveller,—and.that travel¬ 
ler a Catholic Priest,—it is the glo¬ 
rious Temple, which he so elabor¬ 
ately, and, in some respects, so in¬ 
correctly described. Hut though he 
might have given us all the infor¬ 
mation contained in the “ Classical 
Tour,” even if he had never set foot 
in Italy, still it must be admitted to 
be a very skilful and useful compila¬ 
tion, in which a great deal of learn¬ 
ing is digested in a very agreeable 
form, anti which the classical scho¬ 
lar may often consult with advan¬ 
tage. 

In June 1814, during the short peace, 
Eustace was invited by the Lords' Car¬ 
rington and Essex to- accompany them 
on an excursion to France, and he pub¬ 
lished, on his return, a letter, addressed 
from Paris to his friend and former pupil, 
George Peue, in which he gave a rapid, 
but clear and excellent sketch, of the 
changes made by war and revolution in 
that unhappy country. This little work 
was so populur, that eight editions of it 
were sold. A beautiful short passage 
may be quoted, as exhibiting to advan¬ 
tage ihq feelings, the talents, and style o£ 
the author ; it is a description of the no- . 
hie Abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, the 
ancient burying-place of the Kings of 
France:— 

“ I beheld St. Denis in 1790,—-it was 
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served by a numerous fraternity of learn¬ 
ed and holy monks ; fumes of incense 
ascended dad) from the altais, and morn¬ 
ing, noon, and night, me tone’s of the or¬ 
gan and the notes of the choir echoed 
from its vaults. In 1802 I n visited it. 
The mins of the Abbey strewed the 
ground; the church stood stripped anti 
profaned { the wind roared through the 
unglazed windows, and murmured round 
the vaults ; the rain dropped from the 
roof and deluged the pavement; the 
royal dead trad been torn from the reposi¬ 
tories of departed greatness; the bones 
of heroes had been made the play.things 
of children, and the dust of monarchs 
had been scattered to the wind. 'The 
clock alone remained in the tower, tolling 
every quarter, as if to measure the time 
permitted to the abomination of desolation, 
and to record each repeated act of sacri¬ 
lege and impiety.” 

After his return from France, Eustace 
lived for .some time at the village of 
Great Chesteiford, In Essex, the princi¬ 
pal recommendation of w'hich was its 
proximity to the residence of some en¬ 
lightened and hospitable friends, at whose 
table he was always a welcome guest: he 
had become more dependent on society, 
in consequence of the gradual decay of 
his sight. He went to Italy in 1815, 
and was collecting materials for a new’ 
volume of his tour, when the pestilential 
exhalations of summer, against which he 
had cautioned others in his travels, be¬ 
came fatal to himself. He died at Naples, 
universally, deeply, and most justly la¬ 
mented. 

Eustace was rather above the middle 
size, and stoo]>ed habitually, as is com¬ 
mon with short-sighted and studious 
men ; his pale cheek and thin form indi¬ 
cated, that with him bodily wants and 
personal luxuries w’ere secondary consi¬ 
derations. His manners hud that quiet 
self-possession which is suited to all ranks, 
from the highest to the lowest, and leaves 
a man at full liberty for enjoyment and 
observation in society. Of his powers in 
conve’rsation I am warranted in speaking 
strongly, for, in my journey through life, 
I have never met with or known so de¬ 
lightful and inexhaustibly a companion. 

I have sat with him after'hreakfast, that 
most pleasant and cheerful of meals, and 
listened to him for hours over empty tea¬ 
cups, till noon has surprised me, and 
time has passed uncounted and unnoticed. 
The only man whom I ever thought near¬ 
ly equal to him in colloquial talent was 
the late Dr Edw'ard Daniel Clarke, of 
Cambridge, of whom f speak diffidently, 
having only passed with him a single af¬ 
ternoon, which 1 shall never forget. 
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The expression of Eustace's counte¬ 
nance was intellectual and benevolent; 
there was none of that restless mobility 
of eye and featme which usually indicates 
genius : his was a face in which a stran¬ 
ger would icmark only the complacency 
and repose of a nmid at case ; but it was 
lighted up with peculiar animation when 
subjects were discussed which interested 
him nearly. To his whole character the 
term attractive may be justly applied ; 
for his pupils, and all At ho knew him in¬ 
timately, became warmly and unalter¬ 
ably attached to him. 

“ The creed of Eustace,” says our 
author, “ was liberal and tolerant; 
the sentiments on the subject of reli- 
. gion which regulated his whole life 
being expressed in the following elo¬ 
quent passage in the Preface to his 
Classical Tour in Italy 

The author must acknowledge, that the 
affecting lessons, the holy examples, and 
the majestic rites of the Catholic Church, 
made an early impression on his mind ; 
and neither time nor experience, neither 
reading, nor conversation, nor much tra¬ 
velling, have weakened that impression, 
or diminished his veneration. Yet, with 
this affectionate attachment to the ancient 
faith, lie presumes not to arraign those 
who support other systems. Persuaded 
that their claims to mercy, as well as his 
own, depend upon sincerity and charity, 
he leaves them and himself to the dispo¬ 
sal of the common Father of all, who, 
we may humbly hope, will treat our er¬ 
rors and our defects with more indulgence 
than mortals usually shew to each other. 
In truth, reconciliation and union are the 
objects of his warmest wishes, of his most 
fervent prayers: they occupy his thoughts, 
they employ his pen ; and if a stone shall 
happen to mark the spot where his re* 
mains are to repose, that stone shall speak 
of peace and reconciliation. 

The following observations, which 
conclude the Life of Eustace, will 
sufficiently exemplify the character¬ 
istics of Mr Clayton's hook, as well 
as the chastened and pure spirit that 
pervades it; and will fully justify us 
in recommending it to parents of 
every persuasion, as not only fit to he 
put into the hands of youth, but as 
eminently calculated to stir up in 
their minds a love of learning, and to 
familiarize them with the great pre¬ 
cepts of virtue and religion. 

The example of Eustace is calculated 


to teach students the very useful lessons 
of humility, patience, and industry. He 
thought so humbly of the journal which 
formed the basis of his Classical Tour, that 
Dr Clarke had great difficulty in prevail¬ 
ing upon him to publish it; and this feel¬ 
ing, whilst it doubled the value of public 
applause, guarded him effectually fiom 
the chance of disappointment; his perse¬ 
verance in correcting his work, and his 
ardent zeal in collecting from every quar¬ 
ter materials for illustration, were ad¬ 
mirable. There is no general rule more 
usefully applicable to ail the pursuits of 
life than that which points out labour as 
the only sure road to excellence. A few 
names of eminent men may he quoted, 
who appear to acquire knowledge by a 
process something like intuition, who be¬ 
come wise and learned without sacrificing 
any of the pleasures or enjoyments of so¬ 
cial life ; but these instances are too rare 
to be safely relied upon as examples; and, 
besides, it will frequently lie found, on 
strict investigation, that the talent of 
learning without apparent labour is mere¬ 
ly the power of concentrating the energy 
of the mind, and thus, v, hat was want¬ 
ing in time for study is made up by in¬ 
tensity of application. The habit of con¬ 
straining the attention, and fixing it with 
accumulated force, upon any required 
point, has been recommended with tri¬ 
umphant force of argument L>y every emi¬ 
nent writer and teacher on the subject of 
mind and its powers, from Locke to the 
venerable Professor of Logic, Jardme of 
Glasgow : but fame cannot be the portion 
of all who study ; and, thcrefoie, it is 
satisfactory to those w ho have leisure and 
inclination to cultivate their intellect, to 
know, that they will not lose their reward, 
even though the fruits of their study 
should be wholly confined to themselves, 
or a very narrow social circle. If any 
temporal employment can be truly said to 
bring with it its own sure recompencc, 
that employment is diligent study, with a 
view to improve the intellectual poweis. 
It is an occupation suited to all stations, 
circumstances, and ages ; it tends to re¬ 
fine and embellish social conversation; 
and when good society cannot be- procu¬ 
red, it saves a man from the dicadful mi¬ 
sery of seeking an external stimulus in 
debauchery, gambling, frivolous company, 
or from the fearful alternative of counting 
the Weary moments in the listlessness of 
stagnant thought. These advantages 
will be duly estimated by every observer 
of life and manners; but though the 
power of self-amusement and self-occupa¬ 
tion which they confer, must be admitted 
to recommend the pursuits of literature 
very strongly, giving to the mind a dc* 
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lighiful feeling of complacency and inde¬ 
pendence, and thus contributing greatly 
to happiness ; yet there is a stilt higher 
ground which the advocate for literature 
•may securely take when he recommends 
it as a regular pursuit: the improvement 
of the faculties is a moral duly. Our ob¬ 
ligations, as responsible beings, may be 
divided into three classes, the first rela¬ 
ting to ourselves, the second to society, 
and the third to our Creator. The re¬ 
straint of appetites and passions within 
due hounds forms but one branch of our 
duty to ourselves. We are placed on 
earth as candidates for immortality, with 
a very limited time allowed for prepara¬ 
tion ; our faculties are imperfect, but they 
are capable of cultivation, and it still re¬ 
mains to be proved how far that cultiva¬ 
tion can be carried. It is by reason that 
we are distinguished from the brute crea¬ 
tion ; and it seems evident, that the far¬ 
ther and higher we cariy this distinction 
by our own efforts, the more exactly we 
are fulfilling the designs of our Creator, 
11 is to be presumed that there are not 
many rational beings who, viewing time 
and eternity in their due relation to each 
other, can pass a whole day of life with¬ 
out reflecting, in some part of it, on the 
nature of a future existence* Much of 
wlut we shall be hereafter is veiled in 
mystery; but we have authority for be¬ 
lieving, that an increase of knowledge 
must form part of the happiness of a fu¬ 
ture state , and we are using some of the 
means of preparation for it, which are 
within our reach, when we avail our¬ 
selves, to the utmost possible extent, of 
those inlets of wisdom, the senses; of the 
collected knowledge of past ages, and of 
our reasonin^iowers. 

With regard to society, the homage 
which it pays to genius and information 
may be called universal, for the savage of 
the forest looks up to the civilized and 
cultivated European as a superior being. 
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To acquire knowledge, and afterwards to 
apply it in furnishing advice and instruc¬ 
tion to the ignorant, may thus be consi¬ 
dered a social duty. Theie are few hu¬ 
man beings who possess an intluencc of 
more fearful responsibility than that of a 
popular author, who, having passed the 
early part of his life in acquiring useful 
knowledge, has also gained the talent of 
arresting attention, when he invites his 
readers to be as wise as himself; pouring 
forth light on his subject, from the stores 
of his mind, as from an inexhaustible 
fountain. The matured fruits of his wis¬ 
dom become fixed upon the printed page, 
are gradually made known in foreign 
countries by translation, and are carried 
by the rapid intercourse of commerce apd 
civilization, to the utmost parts of the 
habitable world. Thus it is plain, that 
a ready pen, a logical understanding, a - 
clear, unaffected, and expressive style, a 
store of wisdom collected from antiquity, 
nature, and art, and so arranged as to be 
easily accessible, arc most powerful in¬ 
struments of good, rnd that the diligent 
acquisition of such powers by study, by 
training the mind, and concentrating the 
attention, is an important social duty. 

And when a man fulfils, to $e best of 
his knowledge and belief, one of the great 
designs of creation, by exalting his mind 
and cultivating its power; when under 
the influence of charity, in the most ex¬ 
tensive meaning of the term, he applies 
the wisdom which he has gained to the 
purpose of enlightening the ignorance and 
promoting the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures ; when, by instruction, argu¬ 
ments, and examples, he teaches the rich 
how to use prosperity, the poor how to 
support want, .and the afflicted how to 
procure consolation ; it may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that he is 
not neglecting the third and highest 
branch of hi3 obligations—his duty to his 
greater. t 
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A Fragment. 

Have I not lov’d thee with a love that few, 

E’en in their most romantic hours, have felt ? 

Have not my vows, to cherish thoughts which grew 
Within my bosom of .thy form and mind, 

•Till they became of me a part—nay, whole— 

1 Filling with joy ineffhblc the soul. 

And with unheard-of gentleness, been true? 

Yea, whilst before thy image 1 have knelt, 

In silence, and in twilight, while my heart 
Seem’d bursting with its fondness—while tny thought 
Center'd in thee—till, like the ruby wine 
Which mingling with the wave, its roseate hue 
Transfuses,--thy dear spirit seem’d combin'd 
With mine, and into my existence wrought. 

With power to change, and equal it with thine. 

Well have I lov’d,—and love, which unto some 
Has more of earth than heaven, wag both to me - 
For, as the visions of hereafter came 
Unto the hermit in his secret cell. 

So have the dreams of angel extacy 
Been portion’d to my slumbers; whilst the paiu— 

The more than mortal anguish—I ha-ve known 
Of earth, and its enthralments, plainly tell, 

Love ! that thou art a despot in thy reign,. 

Bearing Death’s dart—as sceptre—on thy throne. 

And binding e'en thine own with Slavery's firmest chain. 
• «**«•** 

Few, few have felt as I have ! Call to mind 
That first enchanting hour l gaz’d on tliee : 

Calm was the sky—unruffled by the wind; 

Calm too the surface of the distant sea: 

The leaves in tby sweet bower were motionless. 

And overhead the linnet’s rustic song 
Pour’d forth a vesper hymn to the high sun 
Then in his glory, shedding his last smile 
O'er the eternal hills. Thou wert alone, 

Gazing on him, and drinking in the while 
Thoughts of celestial joy in realms above, 

Such as the spirits ,of thg jqst may bless, 

I found thee so intent, thou didst not know 
Who stole upon thy meditation, till f spoke;— 

Yet, why was it, that o’er thy cheek a glow, 

E’en more ethereal than the western sky 

Put on, came-—went—then came and went again. 

Like noontide shadows on an emerald mead 
Chasing each other?. Was it not the time— 

The old luxurious time that told of love, 

And in thy heart woke up’ambitiously 
A longing for experience of the bliss 
Which sister spirits hold in worlds, where, freed 
From mortal suffering, they may think of this 
With mingled feelings of delight and pain— 

Pain for their friends below—delight for those above ? 
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NOTICE OP SCOTTISH PRI80NS, WITH A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THOSE 
• OF EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW. 


I n our Number for August last, we 
laid before our readers a great deal 
of important information on the sub¬ 
ject of Prison Discipline, and the im¬ 
provements which are effecting ip 
that most important branch of police, 
both at home and abroad. Our li¬ 
mits prevented us at that time from 
entering upon a part of the subject 
most interesting to our feelings, viz. 
the state of prisons in Scotland ; but 
we now resume the subject, with the 
view of entering as, fully into it as 
the nature of this work, and the in¬ 
formation with which vve have been 
favoured, enable us to do. 

It is not unusual to hear it ob¬ 
jected against the labours of the re¬ 
formers of Prison Discipline, that 
they are doing more harm than good, 
—that they will, by-and-by, make 
piisonsso comfortable and inviting, 
that it will rather be an object with 
poor and wretched people to get into, 
than to break out of them. This ob¬ 
jection is stated by various sorts of 
people. 11 is not to be wondered at, 
that it is frequently to be heard from 
the sturdy opposers, of all improve¬ 
ment, who luve a horror at innova¬ 
tion of every kind, whether it be 
proposed to alter the veteran usage 
of the State, of a rotten burgh, or of 
a puson. The opposition of these 
short-sighted politicians was to bp 
looked for, and therefore it is not 
wonderful. But the opposition of 
another class of people, of better un¬ 
derstandings, was scarcely to be ap¬ 
prehended. These are men who are, 
however, deficient in zeal, except, 
perhaps, in the hot strife of political 
party ; and who, displeased at being. 
outdone by the benevolent and pious 
zeal of tlie advocates for Prison Dis¬ 
cipline, are glad to state cavils and 
objections against their deeds. We 
despair of convincing the bigots of 
either of these classes that their ob¬ 
jections are ill-founded ; but, we do 
think tlist it will be. no'difficult 
matter to convince an impartial pub¬ 
lic that the objections alluded to 
proceed entirely from misrepresen¬ 
tation and misconception. 

For what is the end and object of 
the modern improved system of Fri- 
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son Discipline? It is simply this, 
to make prisons what they ought 
to be,—but wjiat they never yet 
have beenplaces in which punish¬ 
ment is combined with reformation, 
—places in-which the criminal shall 
suffer the punishment awarded by 
law to his offence, but in which, 
likewise, such means shall be used, 
as both to heighten the punishment, 
and, if possible, to secure society 
against the criminal's future aggres¬ 
sions, by amending and reforming 
him. It is indisputable, that these 
are the rational and legitimate ends 
of confinement in gaol, with thp view 
of punishing. When a criminal 
transgresses the laws of society, he 
becomes amenable to the penalty 
afpxed to his crime ; and we say, let 
it visit him in its full severity. Yet 
let us not forget, that even a crimi¬ 
nal has certain rights which society 
ought not to infringe, and which, in 
truth, never are infringed, without 
recoiling tenfold upon ourselves. For 
instance, we have no right to use 
him so as to injure his health, or 
make him unfit, when he is dischar¬ 
ged, from earning his livelihood by 
his labour as formerly,—this dic¬ 
tates a regard to clean, and airy, and 
wholesome accommodation ; nor have 
wc a right to put any little stock 
of morality that may remain to him, 
in jeopardy, by compelling him to 
associate with people more worth¬ 
less than himself,—this dictates a re¬ 
gard to classification and separation ; 
and besides these considerations, 
which might be much enlarged, it is 
obviously the interest of society to 
make criminals be as little charge¬ 
able as possible,—which prompts us 
to employ them, in .order to defray 
the cost of their subsistence, and, 
still more, in order to create and fos¬ 
ter industrious habits in themselves. 
Now these are the great objects which 
the advocates for Prison Discipline 
have in view ; and it is evident that 
one and all of them are no less sup¬ 
ported by the clearest principles of 
justice, than by the most obvious 
dictates of prudence and- expediency. 

In point of fact, a prison on the 
new system will not be so eligible a 
4 E 
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place for a criminal, or an indolent, 
worthless character, as an old, unre¬ 
formed one, with all its miseries. 
Such a person is unwilling to main¬ 
tain himself by honest labour, be¬ 
cause his habits are irregular and 
dissolute. Now it is very clear, that 
no ‘ punishment can be more severe 
to him than to be subjected to the 
rigid discipline, incessant l&bour, and 
complete separation from corrupt and 
dissolute habits, which he must ex¬ 
perience in a well-governed prison. 
Whereas we may suppose it quite a 
recreation and pleasure to A depraved 
criminal, to enjoy the dose and un¬ 
disturbed society of kindred ^spirits, 
for a week or two, under the old sys¬ 
tem of our prisons, where their con¬ 
genial discourse might proceed un¬ 
interrupted from 

“ Morn to noon, frojn noon to dewy eve.” 

What could be expected from this 
latter state of things, but that which 
has been but too largely experienced, 
—a fearful and alarming increase 
of crime ?—while, from the former 
system, we are entitled, as far as hu¬ 
man institutions are likely to fulfil 
their ends, to expect a result totally 
the reverse; and such really has been 
the case, although the ■ experiment 
has only been partially tried. 

It may seem almost superfluous 
ndw to offer any argument to enforce 
the expediency and necessity of the 
several branches of Prison Discipline, 
seeing the Legislature has approved 
of them all by its authoritative sanc¬ 
tion *. The Gaol Act hears in its 
, preamble, “ Whereas due clas.tffi- 
catum, inspection, regular labour, and 
Employment, and religious and moral 
instruetiom are essential to the dis¬ 
cipline of a prison,’"and to the re¬ 
formation of offenders.” This wise 
and admirable Staitute entirely super¬ 
sedes all discussion on the expediency 
of the several points thus recognised, 
and yet we hope it will not be consi¬ 
dered unsuitable, if we shall now offer 
a few remarks on one or two of these 
points, as introductory to what we. 
shall feel it necessary to say .upon 
the actual state of thej’risons which 
we shall review. ■ ' 

\st, As to classification*. This is a 
principle which cannot he carried too 


far. Imprisonment, considered either 
as intended to punish or to reform, is 
roost perfect and efficient when it is 
quite solitary. The more, therefore, 
that this is resorted to the better,-— 
the greater is the chance of Correcting 
the criminal. But as solitary im¬ 
prisonment caonOt he enforced in 
ntapy gaols, owing partly to the 
fault of their construction, partly to 
the number of criminals, and partly 
to other causes—such as the difficulty 
of finding employment for them 
excepting when ’collected in bodies, 
we are compelled to put up with 
something short of solitary confine¬ 
ment. But there are certain great 
lines of separation that never ought 
to be lost sight of. Thus, women 
and men ought to be kept separated 
so completely as to prevent all com¬ 
munication of any sort; and this 
can only be done perfectly when 
they are confined in separate build¬ 
ings, or in different wings of ;he 
same building. Juvenile offenders 
should be kept quite distinct from 
more advanced criminals,—indeed, 
in eVery gaol, hoys should be kept 
by themselves. Offenders commit¬ 
ted for trifling matters should never 
be mixed with those charged or 
confihed for offences of a deeper 
dye; nor should the untried ever be 
mixed with the tried. These are a 
few of the great leading distinctions 
that should everywhere be enforced. 

But we lament to say, that in 
Scottish prisons very little attention 
is paid to any one of these- rules, ex¬ 
cepting to the first; and evcii that, in 
many prisons, is not and cannot be 
properly enforced, from their.defec¬ 
tive constructin'}}. 

2 d, Employment. It is impossible 
that any prison can he well governed 
where no employment is provided for 
and exacted from its inmates. The 
Gapl Act declares in one of its pro-' 
visions, “ that every prison shall con¬ 
tain rooms and places fitted up for 
the exercise of labour and industry.” 
And the wisdom and expediency of 
Such a requisition is quite apparent. 
If criminals are desperate and har¬ 
dened, there is no method so likely 
to snbdue and reclaim them as ham 
and incessant labour; and if they 
are of a different class, penitent and 
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compunctious, or even if still waver* 
ing am} undecided between good 
and bad, what other plan can be de* 
'vised ao likely to. wean them from 
evil habits and associations, and to 
confirm them in those of industry 
and virtue? We consider employ¬ 
ment as perfectly indispensable in 
every prison,. both with reference 
to the criminals and to the - public; 
for when judiciously conducted, pot 
only may a large saving in expense 
be effected to the public, but a part 
of the earnings may also be given to 
the criminals themselves, in order to 
stimulate their exertions. 

Every prisoner, therefore, if prac¬ 
ticable, ought to be employed at 
something. As to those who are 
sentenced to imprisonment, there can 
be no scruple about setting them to 
work ; they can be compelled to work 
for their own support, and also, ‘if 
it be necessary, to repair the injury 
they have done to society, or any of 
its members. But there is more 
difficulty about employing debtors 
aud untried criminals. Few needy 
debtors however, would fail to arail 
themselves of any facilities' that 
might be afforded to work, in order 
to support themselves and their fa¬ 
milies; and untried criminals would 
certainly work if they were to gain 
additional comfort by it, as is found 
to be the ease in the working -gaols 
in England. Besides, where the sys¬ 
tem is established, it would become 
a reproach to be idle, and all kinds of 
prisoners would stimulate each other. 

Necessary and desirable as em¬ 
ployment in gaols is, we are sorry to 
say, that it is yet quite unknown in 
almost any Scottish prison ; it forms 
no part of their discipline, to which 
cause many of their evils are most 
clearly and undeniably owing. 

3d, In the third place, we shall 
merely notice, as an indispensable 
part of a proper system of Prison 
Discipline —Religious and Moral In¬ 
structions. In the present state of 
society in our large towns, there are 
many of the children of the poor who, 
though they and their, parent? live 
in the midst of schools and churches, - 
and of all the means of education at 
the cheapest rates, yet grow up from 
youth to manhood neglected, and ift 
ignorance of all moral and religious 
luties. A large portion pf prisoners 


consists of this class of (icrsons. In¬ 
struction is therefore inpst neces¬ 
sary to them; by withholding it 
from them when they are in our 
{lower, we may be said to assist in 
their farther degradation. Every 
gaol should have attached to it a 
schoolmaster and a chaplain,—.men 
who should .be selected with great 
care, and wbo tghould be liberally, 
paid, that, they may be induced to 
bestow their labour not by halves, 
but heartily and whoHy. And it 
is proper to encourage benevolent 
and pious individuals to visit the 
prisoners, to converse with and in¬ 
struct them ; but . always with the 
sanction and approbation of the Ma¬ 
gistrates, who onght to regard such 
persons as the mpst efficient auxili¬ 
aries in their system of Prison Dis¬ 
cipline. 

W e have thus touched upon these 
three great leading branches of Prison 
Discipline., They mutually assist and 
enforce each other. Criminals will 
work beat when separated from those 
associates who might corrupt them, 
and tempt then) to idleness; and 
they will also be farther induced to 
apply to industry, if they are in¬ 
structed as to the necessity and 
pleasure of it, and made to taste 
of its advantages. Unless the pri¬ 
son, however, be constructed in such 
a manner as to afford room few clas¬ 
sification aud employment, we can¬ 
not expect to put these rules in force 
in a beneficial manner. Great at¬ 
tention is therefore to be given to 
the proper construction of the build¬ 
ing ; and in order to give due effi¬ 
ciency to every other engine brought 
into operation within a prison, there 
is one which.is always found moat' 
efficient, both for governing and re¬ 
forming the ^prisoners, Una that, is, 
uroper inspection. The eye of the 
keeper witnessing all the actions of 1 
his inmates in their yards, and wards, • 
and*cells;- has a wonderful efficacy 
in promoting order, and keepingative 
Industry, It is alwuys found, that 
those prisons Which* are deficient in 
this respect are the most disorderly.*’ 

~ ’■ We need not add, that- prisons ' 
ought likewise to be airy, clekti, 
and dUe attention should bte paid 
to the health of the prisoners. ^Hap¬ 
pily the labours of Howard, and 
other philanthropists, nave tended 
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in ,a great measure to secure these 
requisites, ami the chief thing that is 
now a-wanting is to secure a good 
system of internal regulation. 

We have been favoured with the 
jferusal of an excellent memoir pre¬ 
sented by Mr Brebncr, keeper of Glas¬ 
gow Bridewell, to the Magistrates, 
preparatory to the enlarging that es- 
* tablishment, in which "that intelli¬ 
gent and experienced person delivers 
nis sentiments on the subject of 
Prison Discipline at large, though 
chiefly with reference to Houses of 
Correction. These sentiments are en¬ 
titled to much weight, from the ex¬ 
perience which Mr Brebner has had 
upon the subject of them, and there¬ 
fore wc quote them with much plea¬ 
sure, as confirming the views which 
we have now stated. 

Male and female prisoners should in¬ 
variably be con/jned either in separate 
houses or distinct wings. 

They should be kept in solitary con- 
iineincnt, each in a cell of {apportioned 
dimensions, for working and sleeping, 
perfectly dry, well lighted, fUrnished with 
suitable bedding, and planned so far as 
practicable to prevent communication, 
and at same lime to preserve ventilation. 
Their condition should be rendered as 
tolerable ns their cases will admit, great 
regard being continually paid to cleanli¬ 
ness, which is the parent of health,—and 
to wholesome air, which is life itself. Their 
victuals should be coarse, but sufficient 
for the due support of health ; and as the 
influence of diet upon the human tem¬ 
perament is infinitely powerful, no un¬ 
necessary indulgence, cither in quantity or 
quality, should be allowed. In all cases 
of correctional improvement, seclusion 
forms part of the punishment; and, ex¬ 
cept in cases of urgent emergency, the 
visiting of Abends shopld be altogether 
prohibited; and it is indispensably re¬ 
quisite that no diet shoufd be permitted 
to come within the walls, or any thing 
allowed but the fare of the house, unless 
it arise from their own industry. They 
must be made to feel that they afe tut 
off for the time from all intercourse with 
that society, th# peace and security of 
which they have disturbed* Such re¬ 
stricted treatment is, in my opinion, the 
tenderest mercy, compared wffh. that in¬ 
dulgence wh(ch fosters and tends to ruin, 
instead of saving its unfortunate, victim. 
The prisoners should bp constantly kept 
at work in their solitary cells during the 
day, allowing, however, a reasonable time 
pr meals and exerdse in the open "air, to 


those persons only, and one at a time, 
whose length of confinement require it 
fbr health. 

Separation, both by day and night, is 
the principle of all improvement, and 
there is no degree of separation that will 
not bring with it additional perfection. 
It favours every species of reform. It 
prevents the contamination which the old 
in vice and profligacy might otherwise 
spread among the young and inexperien¬ 
ced. It |s the most powerful corrector 
of the hardened heart, and it is the legi¬ 
timate and only method of compelling 
them to bend under lawful authority. I 
do not mean by this mode of confinement 
that they should be shut up. from the 
light of human countenance; on the 
contrary, no gloom of solitude could op¬ 
press them; they would be seen by the 
superintendent daily, and occasionally by 
the chaplain and teacher; (resides, the ser¬ 
vants would necessarily require to visit 
them not Less than eight times a-day, 
with victuals, work, &c. This would 
completely prevent the delinquent from 
sinking into that spllen, insensible condi¬ 
tion of incorrigible obstinacy, which, in 
pome rgre instances, is said to be the 
effect of long and close solitude. 

The method of treatment which, is 
now partly detailed, if it only get a fair 
trial, and if the sentence be of any toler¬ 
able duration, must in time become so 
painfully irksome, and so weary and dis¬ 
tress the offender, that he will inevitably 
in the end be subdued ; at same time if 
it should be considered insufficient, or 
inapplicable to the chastisement of dis¬ 
orderly wanderers, sturdy beggars, and 
other offenders whose period of confine¬ 
ment does not, on an average, exceed ten 
days, under such circumstances, and on 
purpose to get those pests to society put 
to hard labour, and, if possible, frighten¬ 
ed off, recourse might be had to the tread¬ 
mill, Viiich, to vagrants or vagabonds, 
with short sentences, might be an excel¬ 
lent instrument of punishment. 

Having ventured to offer these 
preliminary observations, we now 
proceed to review the state of Prison 
Discipline In Scotland: and we shall 
first lay before our readers the state¬ 
ment relating to it, given by the So¬ 
ciety for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, in the Sixth Report. 

« i 

It. is npw (they say) half a century 
since Howard described all the prisons in 
Scotland us old buildings, dirty and of¬ 
fensive, without courts, and also gene¬ 
rally without water. Since that period 
bqt little alteration has taken place in the 
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condition of these gaols j and it ought not 
to be concealed, that there it no part of the 
United Kingdom in which Prison Discip¬ 
line is so neglected.at in Scotland, In 
the interesting “ Notes” of Mr .Gurney, 
made on a visit thither in the year ISIS, 
he states, that these places, with few*ex- 
ccpiions, have “ no airing grounds, no 
change of rooms, and no religious ser¬ 
vice and that the filth was in many of 
them beyond description. The prisons 
belonging to the Royal Burghs, of which 
there are upwards of fifty, are nearly all 
old buildings. Many of them form a 
part of the ancient town-hall, or court* 
nouse; they have no yards, 'and arc alike 
insecure, incommodious, and unfit for any 
long period of confinement. It is some¬ 
what surprising, at the present time, 
when the magistracy in other parts of the 
kingdom are actively engaged in the 
amendment of their gaojs, that the dis¬ 
charge of these important duties should 
generally have escaped the attention of the 
authorities in Scotland. It cannot be said 
that the defective Condition of the gaols 
in that country is unknown ; the work of 
Mr Gurney renders ignorance on such a 
subject impossible. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that there arc honourable exceptions to 
these remarks. Among others, the Bride¬ 
well at Kdinburgh has undergone consi¬ 
derable improvement; and the enlight¬ 
ened spirit with which the Magistrates of 
Glasgow have undertaken the extensive 
enlargement of the County and City 
Bridewell, reflects upon them the highest 
credit, and cannot fail to be of essential 
service, in awakening the attention and 
stimulating the activity of their brother 
Magistrates •. 

Although the description here given 
be extremely humiliating, we must 
confess that it states no more than 
what is literally true. Excepting in 
some of our large cities, the rapid 
extension of which absolutely de¬ 
manded new gaols, our Scottish 
prisons are now little different from 
what they were when the benevo¬ 
lent footsteps of Howard entered 
them, fifty years ago. It must be 
evident, therefore, that Prison Dis-* 
cipline has been sadly neglected a- 
mong us. Why it is so we cannot tell. 
It is surely quite as necessary in this 
part of the kingdom as farther south. 
Our Magistrates and Criminal Jud¬ 
ges, startled at the increase of crime 
which we have witnessed oT late 


years, have often adverted with ro- 

? rotation to the state of our prisons- 
r et whether it is that their zeal eva¬ 
porated in the expression of a little 
lofty abhorrence of crime, and elo¬ 
quent indignation at the badness of 
gaols, or that it was choked by the 
multitude of other cares and avoca¬ 
tions, so it is, that in this moat 
important business nothing, or next 
to nothing whatever, has been done, 
an honourable exception will be made 
of the Bridewell of Glasgow imme¬ 
diately ; and although the subject 
has been so often and so ably dis¬ 
cussed already, we feel it to be our 
duty again strongly to urge it upon 
the serious attention of our country¬ 
men. 

It must be observed, however, that 
we can scarcely marvel, if in many 
considerable districts of ’ Scotland, 
Prison Discipline has been little at¬ 
tended to; for whether it be ow¬ 
ing to the independent character of 
the people—their being thinly spread 
over extensive districts—or to the 
virtuous and laborious nature of 
their occupations, or to all these 
causes combined, it is a curious fact, 
that many of these prisons never, or 
very rarely, contain a prisoner. Thus 
Mr Gurney, in his journey along the 
east coast, found many prisons, even 
those of county towns and large dis¬ 
tricts, void of inhabitants, lie found 
none in the gaol of Dunbar,—in Cu¬ 
par only one prisoner,—in Dumlee 
none,—at Montrose only one desert¬ 
er,—and no prisoner at all in the 
gaols of Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, 
or Kinross. The places, indeed, fit¬ 
ted for their reception, he found bad 
enough ; but, as he remarked, it was 
a happy circumstance they were so 
seldom occupied. 

Where crime abounds so little, and 
the prisons are so seldom occupied, 
all that seems requisite in the way of 
Prison Discipline is, that the gaol 
should he kept clean and wholesome. 

• Every facility should be afforded >» 
any unfortunq£ being, whose crimes 
dr misfortunes may introduce him to 
these abodes, to follow useful and 
profitable employment; and the 
Clergy ought to consider the gaols as 
parts of their parishes, (which they 
generally overlook,) and the prisoners 


• Sixth Report of Society for Improvement of Prison Discipline, page 67. 
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a8 not the least necessitous of their before they enlarged their Bridewell, 
flocks. and to their care and praiseworthy 

And as the buildings generally are exertions the inhabitants of that great 
exactly as described in the Report, city are indebted for the best Bridc- 
“ p&rts of the ancient town-hall or well in the kingdom- 
court-house/' and therefore necea- ^Happy would it be for Scotland if 
sarily most incommodious, insecure, prisons were so thinly inhabited 
and unwholesome, being in the midst throughout its whole extent, as in 
of the noise and bustle of the town, the situations to which we have how 
and without any airing yard,—care adverted. Then indeed she might 
should be taken, whenever a tieW gaol claim for herself that eminence in 
becomes necessary, to remove it to morality and virtue which is somc- 
a fitter and more convenient 6itua- times ascribed to her. But, unfor- 
tion, where some ground may be had, tunately, crime seems to keep pace 
and a free circulation of wholesome with the progress of population and 
air cun be obtained. Yet wekre sorry wealth; and in those districts where 
to observe, that in a great variety of manufactures are much established, 
instances occurring within the last and in large towns, prisons are as 
few years, this obvious rule has been much required, and as well filled, in 
overlooked—nay, wc believe that in proportion, as in the g6uth. InEdin- 
some instances where the old gaol burgh, Glasgpw, Aberdeen, Perth, 
might have been removed, the site Inverness, J)um fries, and in other 
has been pertinaciously retained. This towns, it is of the utmost importance 
was particularly the case in a Royal that the discipline^ of the gaols be 
Burgh not twenty miles from the wel lattended to, and that the provi- 
cross of Edinburgh, in which, so per- sions of the Gaol Act be either ex- 
verse were the Magistrates, so deter- tended to them by the Legislature, 
mined to refuse every thing like or enforced by the Magistrates, 
comfort or recreation to their un- It was our inteution to have mi- 
happy prisoners, that when* the nutely examined the stale of the 
county gentlemen agreed to come gaols in these several places, but wc 
forward with a proportion of the ex- fear to exhaust the patience of our 
pence, that the gaol might be placed readers, by a monotonous detail of 
without the borough, for the accom- circumstances which nearly resem- 
modation of the prisoners both of ble one another. We have therefore 
the county and city, the Magistrates thought it better to limit our atten- 
declined this offer, and enlarged their tion, at least for the present, to those 
gaol by adding another story to it— gaols which are most deserving of it, 
which, however, still left all its old and these are, the gaols of Edinburgh 
and incurable imperfections upon it. and Glasgow. They may be taken as 
And at Leith, how comes it that our rather a favourable specimen of the 
own more enlightened Magistrates large gaols in Scotland ; the defects 
have been scarcely more wise than which exist in them will be found 
the rustic rulers we have alluded to?, to exist generally in the other gaols 
why have tliey erected a new gaol, a of Scotland. We have been at much 
large and handsome fabrie, in the pains in procuring our information, 
very heart of all the abominations of and have satisfied ourselves of its 
Leith, and hanging over the roost accuracy, by examining the gaols 
crowded street of that now thriving described. 

sea-port? Similar doings have,, we I. There are several gaols in Edin- 

are concerned to say, also occurred burgh for the confinement of crimi- 
in other places, which are quite in- nals, for It is chiefly to criminal pri- 
cxcusable on any Jbintd whatever, sous that our observations relate, viz. 
Whenever it is .resolved to erect’a the gaol an the Calton-Hill—-Bride- 
new gaol, it is the duty of Magis- weU-r-tke eells in the Police-Office, 
trates to use the greatest deliberation, and the Lock-up-House. We shall 
and to avail themselves of all .the offer a fear remarks on each of them, 
light and improvement of the age, Bridewell and the Caltou-JHili 
before they fix on the site, or tjbe Guof adjoin each other, on that 
ii of the building. ' The Magis- romantic and beautiful road which 
is of Glasgow very lately 4iu &0 enters Edinburgh from the east, ac- 
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cross the Calton-Hill. A few years 
ago Bridewell was situated on an 
.unfrequented path over the hill, but 
by the opening of the new road, 
it may be said now to be only a 
few steps from the centre of the 
city. Externally, these tw<f places of 
confinement have something pictu¬ 
resque in their appearance—Bride¬ 
well has the look of a foreign mo¬ 
nastery, and the handsome and mo¬ 
dern appearance of the gaol, and of 
the Governor’s house situated on an 
eminence, towering over the rest, 
produce a fine effect, when viewed 
either at hand or at a distance, as 
they tend much to heighten the pe¬ 
culiarity of the surrounding scene¬ 
ry. But it is with the inferior of 
these celebrated prisons that we have 
to do, and in comparison with their 
internal management, their outward 
appearance is really of little conse¬ 
quence. 

As to the gaol, it is large and 
commodious. There are in it sa>e?t 
divisions, or wards, which have day- 
rooms and yards attached to them 
sufficiently large. These seven di¬ 
visions would afford considerable 
scope for classification ; but unfor¬ 
tunately, from the want of a debtor’s 
prison, one of the wards is appro¬ 
priated to debtors,—that is the east¬ 
ern tower, the largest division in 
the prison. The western division, 
or tower, is employed as an Infir¬ 
mary, when necessary, and when not 
so usqd, it also is employed for the 
debtors. The women occupy a third 
ward; so that there remain only 
four to accommodate the men pri¬ 
soners, by which the classification 
is limited in a very undue degree. 

It must be admitted that this gaol 
is airy, clean, and wholesome. The 
diet is good, sufficient, and comfort¬ 
able. The bedding, perhaps, is not 
so well arranged as it should be. In 
each cell a wooden board, scooped 
out in the middle like a trough, fa 
provided to sleep on; but as these 
boards are too narrow, the prison¬ 
ers prefer spreading their bed-clothes 
on the cold stone-floors. It is cleat 
that hammocks would be much bet¬ 
ter, both from being more comfort¬ 
able, and likewise as affording more 
room in the cell, so that they might 
be employed to wqrk in, as they do 
in Glasgow Bridewell. 


But passing over these particu¬ 
lars, we shall notice what, we consi¬ 
der to be radical and inexcusable de¬ 
fects in the internal management of 
this gaol. While we advert to these 
circumstances, we are far from wish¬ 
ing to lay the blame of them on the 
Governor—we believe Jiim to be a 
person really desirous of promoting 
the improvement and reformation of 
his prisoners ; but though, perhaps, 
he might somewhat, and in a slight 
degree, remedy the defects, they 
most be chargeable in a very great 
degree upon the public. 

In the fir.it place, classification is 
by no means practised to the extent 
that it should be. Old and young 
offenders are mixed together ; so are 
the tried and the untried, and crimi¬ 
nals of all descriptions, without any 
separation. They are assorted after a 
kind of way, into classes, but on no 
fixed principles. Bands of idle cri¬ 
minals used to spend the day toge¬ 
ther, strolling about .the day-rooms 
and yards; and it was impossible that 
they could thus pass their time, in 
close and corruptingsrssociairon, with¬ 
out making one another worse. 
Hence it happened, that outrages 
were continually occurring among 
them. Very lately, a daring outrage 
was attempted by a body of these 
criminals ; they broke down one of 
the gates, and attempted to over¬ 
power, the turnkeys, but they were 
reduced to submission, and now, for 
some time, they have been locked up 
in their cells. The gaol being crowd¬ 
ed, they are locked up two in each 
cell, without having any thing to do. 
Can there he any thing more ruinous 
and destructive r 

2</, The second great defect is the 
want of employment. In this gaol 
the men do nothing at all. It was 
not constructed at first with proper 
capabilities for working; but there is 
abundance of room within the bounds 
for erecting working-sheds, and for 
a tread-mill or two, tf they should be 
thought advisable.! t used to be a 
most distressing sight to see as many 
as a dozen or twenty idle fellows 
lounging about the yards from morn¬ 
ing to night, pursuing their mis¬ 
chievous talk, without an attempt 
being made to divert their thoughts, 
and improve their habits, by any 
kind of useful employment. Now 
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that they are locked up for the pro- cruel hardship on a debtor to put 
sent, their situation is quite as miser- him in immediate contact with en¬ 
able and injurious. There are many rainals; and ad it happens here, it, 
employments which might easily be helps to injure the criminals them- 
carried on, and from which the pub- selves, by opposing proper classifica- 
lic might derive, advantage. The ' tion. At present, female debtors arc 
day-rooms are sufficiently large to sometime^ confined along with the 
admit of looms ; and in the cells, female criminals, which is surely a 
picking oakum or cotton, and many most improper and dangerous prac- 
otlicr employments, might be pur- tice. It must be admitted, that few 
sued. female debtors arc committed to pri- 

The only employment that is car- son, and when they are of respectable; 
ried on within the gaol is among the character, they are lodged in the Go- 
women. They used formerly to be vernor’s house; but surely there is a 
the worst to manage of any of the great want of proper accommodation, 
prisoners; indeed the female pri- seeing that is necessary. Weremem- 
soners are generally of the most ber, some years ago, to have visited a 
abandoned and desperate class of debtor in the gaol, and we were asto- 
offenders. A few ladies, of great nished to find that his companion, 
worth and active benevolence, not day and night, was a man sentenced 
deterred by the character of the ob- to imprisonment for blasphemy. Thin 
jects of their zeal, have lately been in debtor, and many others, were thus 
the habit of visiting the gaol, and of exposed to a fearful peril of having 
supplying the women with work; and their morals and opinions corrupted, 
the good results that have followed We now pass on to Bridewell. The 
have been in thq highest degree satis- form and appearance of this House 
factory. The women have readily cn- of Correction are too well known to 
gaged in needlework,—they receive require any description. There is 
their earnings themselves,—they have here employment for the prisoners; 
become much quieter, and are more they work in one cell, and sleep in 
easily governed. From this single another. The working-cells are 52 
instance of the good effects of era- in number, and the sleeping-cells 
ployment, is it not clear, that if the 144 ; but as the number of prisoners 
tnen were likewise employed, the gaol generallyexceeds200,tlu i yarcerowd- 
would soon present a different appear- ed together in the working-cells to 
atice, and the criminals would then the amount of 3, 4, 5, and 6 ; and 
have a chance of being reformed in- in the sleeping-cells they are coin- 
stead of being corrupted ? pelled to put two together. The 

But the great cause of the defec- house is kept clean, and well vomi¬ 
tive classification, and perhaps partly lated; the food, bedding, &c. are 
of no attempts having been made to very good. Yet it is a well-known 
introduce employment, is the want of fact, that so extremely defective is 
a debtors’ prison, in consequence of the state of discipline, that Bridewell 
which, debtors occupy a large part of is a perfect nursery of crime; crirni- 
this gaol, wjiieh should be exclusively nals go there to learn the trade of 
devoted to criminals. The debtors’ thieving; and it is known among 
prison was founded long ago, and the themselves by the slang term of 
outer walls and gates of it built, but “ Murray's Academy 
why it has advanced no farther who Visitors, when introduced to the 
can tell? The want of it is most inspection-tower, from which they 
severely and ruinously felt. Debtors' view the criminals, arranged in dif- 
and criminals should be completely ferent cells, one above another, with 
separated, eitkef by being confined gratings in front, like wild beasts in 
in separate prison’s, or in portions of a menagerie, are generally gratified 
the same building so detached as to with the picturesque and curious ap- 
have no communication. It is a pearance presented to them ; and if 

• From the name of Mr Murray, the Governor.-—We by no means design to throw 
the blame of the faulty state of Bridewell on iis experienced Governor, lie appears 
to be influenced by a lively desire of correcting criminals, and suppressing crime, yet 
the state of Biidewell is very pernicious. 
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they are conducted through the clean 
and white-washed passages, they arc 
apt to leave the house prepossessed 
in favour of it. But if they will take 
the trouble to examine into the real 
state of discipline, and the effects pro¬ 
duced by it, they will find that there 
is scarcely a worse place for a crimi¬ 
nal to be confined in than this appa¬ 
rently well-managed House of Cor¬ 
rection. 

The great and radical fault of it 
is, that it is too small. When it was 
erected, it must have been quite am¬ 
ple ; but now it is by no means suit¬ 
able to the growing population and 
increase of crime in Edinburgh. No¬ 
thing can be more corrupting and in¬ 
jurious to the criminals, than to be 
locked upduring the day five or six to¬ 
gether. They have work given them, 
it is true ; but they can maintain, and 
do maintain, the most corrupting in¬ 
tercourse and conversation all day 
long, not only with their associates 
in the same cell, but likewise with 
those in other cells. A very inge- * 
nious contrivance has lately been 
fallen upon, by erecting screens, to 
prevent the prisoners from seeing out 
of one working-cell into another; but 
it is totally impossible to prevent 
communication by speaking. In tl)is 
way, even the men and women can 
maintain a communication. And 
after they are locked up for the night, 
they cau communicate from one cell 
to another by means of a hole cut 
above the doors, for the purposes of 
ventilation. The business of mutual 
corruption proceeds in this sad place 
in a manner almost unchecked, and 
there is nothing in the system pur¬ 
sued of working, or otherwise, to 
counteract it. In short, Bridewell 
i.< a complete nuisance in its present 
state, and some-reformation of it is 
most loudly called for. 

‘Nothing effectual can be done with¬ 
out a large addition being built to 
the house on an entirely different 
plan, in which case the present house 
could be used as a place of confine¬ 
ment for women alone. No system 
of discipline can cure the defects of 
Bridewell: unless there be space to 
separate and classify the offenders, 
all other means are vain. We are 
not prepared to point out where the 
addition should be made, whether it 
can be made within the boundaries 
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of the present premises, or whether 
it should be quite detached, as wc 
rather incline to think it Ought ter be ; 
but that something should be done 
is but too apparent; and we must add, 
that unless the public authorities be¬ 
stir themselves in the matter, they 
do not perform their duties to the 
public in a most important particular. 

One thing, however, is clear, that 
the discipline in Bridewell, even as 
it is, might be altered so as to make 
it assume a much more formidable 
aspect to those hoards of young 
thieves, who mostly live and grow up 
to man’s estate within its walls. We 
see no very great objection to flogging 
those boys occasionally. They are 
to be found in it of the age of eight, 
and upwards. Now, though flog¬ 
ging a man be objectionable, and is 
seldom or never productive of good 
effects, we do think that it might 
produce a very salutary effect on 
young boys, and tend to lessen the 
number of commitments. Of course, 
to reform them, we must use other 
means, addressed to their minds and 
feelings; but alittlecastigation would 
inspire that horror of imprison¬ 
ment in Bridewell which is at pre¬ 
sent a-wanting, and owing to which 
a residence within it seems almost a 
recreation to many' houseless chil¬ 
dren of vice and wretchedness; and 
as to another class of offenders, viz., 
vagrants and disorderly persons, we 
do think that the Tread-Mill w. uld 
be a most desirable engine of punish¬ 
ment. There was one set a-going in 
Bridewell: it was placed, however, 
in a low part of the house, where 
there was no circulation of air. The 
power was first applied to a machine 
for cutting corks, and afterwards it 
was allowed.to be spent in-the air. 
The Tread-Mill' has now been dis¬ 
continued, but it can scarcely be said 
to have bad a fair trial; it ought to 
have been placed in a shed in the 
garden. The power of it might be 
easily contrived tube applied to some 
useful purpose, (or, indeed, it mat¬ 
ters not,) if the ^-prisoners are only 
kept well to it. If this were done, 
we make no doubt that excellent ef¬ 
fects would follow, and the number 
of commitments would be lessened. 
It has been found to be so in every 
House of Correction where Tread- 
Mills have been erected in England, 

4 P 
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and wo.cannot conceive why tlie same 
results bhoAld not be-felt here, if the 
sameMueans were as judiciously and 
firmly put in practice* 

The earnings from Bridewell are 
trifling. -Th6 work carried on is 
spinning, knitting Stockings, and 
picking oakum. The annual expence 
is very considerable, and the gains 
£.350, so that it annually costs the 
public a great deal of money. 

As to the other'two places of con¬ 
finement in Edinburgh, viz., the 
cells in the Police-Office and the 
Lock-up-HouSe', we have little to 
say. The former are employed for 
police cases, and do admit of separa¬ 
tion, by the criminals being locked 
lip in separate cells. They are found 
very useful in carrying on the police 
department; though' more attention 
should be paid to keep, the cells per¬ 
fectly clean than is done. 

In the Lock-up-{louse, there is 
the same want of proper classifica¬ 
tion, and the same total want of em¬ 
ployment, which we have .already 
censured in the gaol; and there is 
scarcely any inspection at all: the 
place is clean, and well kept. 

The number of prisoners confined 
here has been’ diminished since the 
cells at the Police-office have been 
employed ; hut there is still a suffi¬ 
cient number of unhappy criminals 
to make it very desirable- that they 
should be made to work at something 
or other, while tjicir imprisonments, 
which are generally short, last. 

II. Having thus adverted to the 
prisons of the metropolis, we shall 
now examine the state .of those in 
Glasgow: they are two in number, 
viz. the Gaol and Bridevrelh 

The Gaol of Glasgow is a modern 
building; yet extremely defective, 
having no proper'capabilities'for 
classification, employment, or inspec¬ 
tion. ’ The prison is built roiind' a. 
court, which is divided into two 
yards, bjr the keepers’ house situated 
in the middle, and' whieh looks into 
both courts, There are four stories 
' in each court, so that there are eight 
wards for the confinement of the-pri- 
soners. In each stor'y, or ward, there 
is a pretty large day-room ,-*-a range 
tpf seven sleeping-cells, with a gal¬ 
lery into which they open. The cells 
ar$ very insufficiently ventilated, ha¬ 
ving lib more light and air than is 


admitted b *-a hole cut over, the door, 
which is always a had contrivance, 
because, besides admitting a very in¬ 
adequate supply of air, it gives a fa¬ 
cility to the prisoners to converse, af¬ 
ter being locked up for the night. 
Hammocks have lately been introdu¬ 
ced into the cells for the prisoners to 
sleep in ; and as the doors arc kept 
open during the flay, the lodging 
does not appear to be bad,—particu¬ 
larly when.the prisoners- are so few 
in number, that they can each be 
accommodated * with separate cells. 
.In other respects, the health and 
comfort of the prisoners is much-con¬ 
sulted in the arrangements of the 
gaol, so far as regards diet, cleanli¬ 
ness, &c., by the Governor, Mr Wat¬ 
son, a very intelligent, humane, and 
experienced man. 

A kind of classification is attempt¬ 
ed,. according to character, age, ike., 
not according to their crimes ; but 
we are inclined to think this is not 
carried so far as It ought to bo. We 
‘observed boys locked up with men, 
.which ia at all times a most unde T 
sirahle arrangement. 

.But here, as in Edinburgh, the 
great defect of the discipline of the 
prison is the want of tm/iloi/mcnf. In 
going through the prison, as a visi¬ 
tor posses from one ward to another, 
it is extremely distressing to witness 
groupes of unhappy criminals locked 
up together in perfect idleness. They 
are not permitted to walk in the 
courts, because they are overlooked on 
all sides by the windows of the pri¬ 
son, so they pass their time in the 
galleries in front of tbeir cells. They 
prefer passing their time in these 
galleries, to the day-rooms, which, 
though clean and commodious, were 
quite,empty. ,We saw. one or two of 
the prisoners, here and Theic, reading, 
apd one or two more either writing, 
ot teaching one another to write; 
but the great majority-of them seem¬ 
ed to be engaged about- nothing' 
Whatever, except walking about those. 
galleries in idle conversation. There 
are several excellent individuals who 
visit the gaol, and converse with the 
prisoners, and give them bopks, yet 
we think it is much to be regretted 
that no attempt is-made to get them-* 
employed. In Glasgow, it'cannot 
be difficult to find employment; and 
the day-rooms and court-yards afford 
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sufficient space foi all the necessary 
accommodation. 

The state of this prison must be 
considerably improved from what it 
was when Mr Gurney visited it. lie 
observes, ,f 1 never witnessed a more 
melancholy spectacle, idleness, cia- 
mour, and dissipation, prevailed on 
every side of us; arid when we first 
entered the prison, the mixed din of 
fiddling, laughing, and riotous voci¬ 
feration, was truly spalling." - The 
gaol was at that time very crowd&l, 
there being 200 prisoners in it, which 
would, no doubt, partly occasion the 
riot and disorder noticed by Mr Gur¬ 
ney. We were led to expect, from 
his description, something of the 
same kind, but wore agreeably disap¬ 
pointed. The prisoners seemed quiet, 
orderly, and w-ell-behaved, which 
made us the more bitterly regret that 
their minds were not engaged and 
improved by useful labour. 

It is a gratifying circumstance that, 
in Glasgow, crime appears to be on 
the decrease. W'c mean, of course,' 
that species of crime which can be 
measured by tjie records of Criminal 
Courts; for we fear we should be ‘ 
complimenting our countrymen at 
the expence of truth, were we to say 
that tiie morality of the people at 
large has improved within these few 
years; but positive crime seems cer¬ 
tainly to have decreased. The num¬ 
ber of prisoners in Glasgow Gaol, 
when we visited it, was only fifty, 
and the keeper- was enabled to ac¬ 
commodate each with a separate cell; 
—whereas, a few years ago, the ave¬ 
rage number of prisoners was 200. 
The number of committals in 1822 
was 1260; in 1823 itfelldown,to^72; 
and in 1824, up to June, it was only 
413; shewing a progressive decrease. 
The circuit of the Justiciary Court 
had just terminated, and the Gover¬ 
nor remarked it as a circumstance'to 
which they had not been used for 
some years, that not one prisoner 
had been sentenced to death. 

Hitherto, our notices have been 
chiefly in an accusing tone, we now 
perforin a much more agreeable part 
of our task, by bringing under Hie 
notice of the public,,the excellent* 
and admirably-conductetLHrideWeH ■ 
of Glasgow, which has been lately 
enlarged, at the expense of the city 
arid county. , , 
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• The liridcwcll of Glasgow .was; 
formerly even worse than the liiide- •’ 
well of Edinburgh. It was more 
crowded, and afforded even leas scope 
for separation and classification. The 
rapid increase of crime, however, im¬ 
periously demanded an enlarged and 
improved House of -Correction ; and 
the Commissioners appointed for the 
purpose have, under the, suggestions 
of the intelligent Govcrnor, Mr llreb- 
ner, erected a very large and excel¬ 
lently-contrived addition. The old 
building has been retained, and con¬ 
verted into a .place of confinement 
for women exclusively, who are there 
kept entirely separated from all com-, 
mimication, either by seeing or bear¬ 
ing, with the men, and under turn- ’ 
keys of their own sex. Since this 
entire separation’ between the male 
and female prisoners has taken place, 
the latter are much more easily go¬ 
verned ; and they' are found to have 
a much greater- aversion to do any 
thing wrong before officers of their 
own iScx, than before male turnkeys. 

*, The new buildings are erected in 
front of the old, from which they are 
separated by a yard ; and they con¬ 
sist of three divisions, built on the 
radiating plum There is a rotunda 
in the cenh-e, and the east and west 
wings situated on each side of it, 
which are so-constructed that there is 
a complete inspection into every pas¬ 
sage from the windows of the rotun¬ 
da. It is occupied by the office of the 
Governor, his house, store-rooms, &c. 
The wings arc each four stories in 
height. The under story is fitted up 
for work-rooms, with looms; and in 
the three upper stories are the sleep¬ 
ing-cells. Inspection is obtained even 
into the working and sleeping cells by 
means of slits in the wall, which af¬ 
ford the keepers, at all times, an opr 
portunity of seeing wbat is - passing 
within, unpetceived by the prison#*^ 

The great principles kept in .view, 
both in thp ctiWruction and manage-* 
merit of tpie mrnse, are as complete 
separation-of, the prisoners from one 
another as passible, and constant em¬ 
ployment. The cells are so contrived 
that there can be no communication 
from one to- another. The ventila- 
tion is provided for by means of 
a-vent in the wall, opposite the win- 
* dow ; and there is only* a single row 
.of cellsJn . each passage. The pri- 
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soners arc, if their numbers admit of 
it, all kept in srpuruie cells. The 
weavers work in the under flat, and 
the others in their own cells, which, 
from being provided with hammocks, 
afford ample Accommodation for it. 
The work done in the house consists 
of weaving) winding, twisting, twin¬ 
ing, and warping yarns ; making 
shoes and stockings, tambouring, 
6ewing, veining, spinning, picking 
cotton, &c. &c. A separate account 
is kept for each prisoner: from the 
amount of earnings, the expenses of 
food, clothes, washing, &c. are de¬ 
ducted ; small sums are sometimes 
advanced to the prisoners, while in 
confinement, to encourage industry ; 
and the surplus is paid to them when 
they leave the house, at the expiry 
of their imprisonment. 

There is a teacher attached to the 
Bridewell, who devotes his whole 
time to it. lie is a serious and zea¬ 
lous man ; he instructs the young and 
ignorant in reading: he communi¬ 
cates religious instruction to all’from 
cell to cell; and on the Sundays he 
collects the females into different 
classes, for public worship ; but it is 
not thought expedient to collect the 
males together, that they may have 
no opportunity of communication ; 
they are therefore instructed and ex¬ 
horted separately in their own cells. 

We have before us the statement 
of the accounts of this House of Cor¬ 
rection, for the last year, ending 1st 
October 1825. It presents a highly 
satisfactory view of the results of 
the system of employment which we 
hare endeavoured to describe. Hu-' 
ring the period embraced by the ac¬ 
count, there had- been 1540 persons 
committed to Bridewell; .and the 
average number daily in the house 
was 200 and a fraction. The total 
expence of the. establishment was 
£«704; 19 ; 10<1. .The receipts, for 
work done by the prisoners ajnounted 
•to. the large sum of .££111: 19: lOd. 
There was paid to tne prisoners for 
surplus earnings £.834 *5:1 Id., a 
sura .as large- as the whole produce 
bf the Edinburgh Bridewell, And 
the cost to the public of this exten¬ 
sive establishment was only £.593 ; 
so that the cost of each prisoner to 
the public, under this admirable sys¬ 
tem of management, was no more 
than. £.2: 8 : od. The* facts are 


worth a volume of arguments in fa¬ 
vour of the system here pursued. 

But if any were needed to con¬ 
vince the most sceptical person, we 
would ask him to visit this well-con¬ 
ducted establishment. Instead of 
witnessing distressing idleness, and 
having his feelings shocked by the 
dissoluteness and disorder observa¬ 
ble in crowded and idle prisons, he 
will see the most perfect order, ami 
be regaled by the agreeable sounds 
of the shuttle, and other instruments 
of industry. He will see men and 
boys who entered the prison ignorant 
of any trade, there instructed in 
weaving, or other trades, and able, 
when they leave it, to practise them 
for their support. Some of the men, 
if their period of confinement be 
long, receive as much as £.8 or £.10, 
when they are discharged. 

We witnessed a circumstance 
which proves in a striking manner 
the beneficial effects of solitary con¬ 
finement. Three boys bad been sent 
in for a petty theft. It was their 
first offence, and they, were all locked 
up in separate cells. The solitude, 
and the silence, and solemnity, of 
the dark hours of night, had wrought 
upon their feelings to a great degree, 
so that when they were visited next 
day, they loudly, and with tears, 
petitioned 'for deliverance. When 
we entered with the Governor, one 
after the other, they made the same 
request, and, with much sincerity, 
seemed to repent of their trespass, 
and promised never to steal any 
more. Now* while these feelings were 
in lively exercise, how desirable was it 
that they should be kept quite apart 
from hardened offenders ?—when 
thus alone, it is probable that they* 
might be led to conceive such a hor- . 
ror at crime, end ita punishment, as 
to leave permanent effects upon their 
conduct ; white, had they been mixed 
with bad society, their young and 
tender feelings might have been 
drowned and laughed awfty, till they 
became as hardened as thqir asso¬ 
ciates. 

The erection of this much-impro¬ 
ved Bridewell does the Magistrates 
of the city and county much credit. 
We regard it as of the utmost con¬ 
sequence, *and likely to produoe the 
best effects upon the state of Prison 
Discipline generally, in Scotjpnd. It 
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will Serve both as a point of com- them lying sick; that no Magistrate 
parison to shew the defects of similar ever looked in upon ‘them, and that 
institutions, and also as a model and no clergyman ever visited them, or u- 

* pattern for amending them. And we 6ed any endeavours to reclaim them." 

cannot close our observations upon it The Lord Provost replied, as many 
without bearing testimony to the other cavillers would do in the pre*> 
great zeal, and judgment,' and hu* sent day, “ that they were so har- 
inanity, displayed by Mr Brebner, dened, it would have no effect.” But 
the Governor. the more enlightened philanthropist 

Wc have already alluded to the thought very differently, and told his 
decrease of crime in this district. It Lordship, that on conversing serious- 
is a well-established fact, that in the ly and kiudly with them, they evin- 
city of Glasgow there has been a con- ced much contrition ; and he added, 
siderablc decrease of crime, aud ju- with that faithful devotion to the un- 
venile delinquency, within the last patronised cause to which he sacri- 
two years. The system of discipline need his life, “ that the splendid' 
pursued in the establishment which improvements carrying on in their- 
wc have now described must be sta- places of entertainment, streets, 
ted as one of the chief causes of ih squares, bridges, and tljelike, scented 
There are also other causes. The to engross all the attention ofgentle- 
police has been improved, and ren- men in office, to the total neglect of 
dered much more efficient. Many this essential branch of police* ” 
old and daring offenders have been This reproof, so remarkable for its 
either executed or transported; se- severity and its truth, was, however, 
vere punishments have been awarded thrown away'upon the functionary 
against resetters and juvenile delin- to whom-it-was addressed, and upon 
quents; greater attention has been all that generation, for nearly thirty 
paid to Prison Discipline ; parents years were suffered to elapse before 
have become more alive to the danger the old gaol was removed, 
of leaving their children to them- Though much has been done in 
selves; and, lastly, the improvement Edinburgh to improve the condition 
in trade has created more constant, of prisoners since the time of How- 
and better-remunerated labour, folr ard, yet a great deal still remains to 
all classes. do; and wc cannot help thinking, 

Though it thus appears that crime . that at the present time bis reproof 
has decreased in the West, we are would not be inapplicable. For,who 
afraid the same cannot be assert- can observe the zeal and keenness ma- 
ed of this Quarter of the country, mfested by the Magistracy in accoin- 
On the contrary, we believe all the plishing certain objects of city policy, 
prisons of Edinburgh are, if not more such as the building of a new High- 
crowded,.at least as much so as ever ; School, though there is an excellent 
and until something be done to im- one already in use, with which, for 
prove both the gaol and Bridewell, aught wO can hear to the contrary, 
nothing else can he expetted. the citizens at large are perfectly sa- 

When Howard first visited Edin- tisfied—or the sweeping alterations, 
burgh, he was so struck witli the de- and operations in the old town, con- 
fective state of.'the 1 old “Heart of cerning the advantage and utility of 

* Mid-Lothian,*' that he strongly utv which, to say the least, there is great ■ 
ged the Lord, Provost (then Mr Stu* difference of opinion,—we say, who 
art), to exert himself in getting a can observe the strenuous exertions 
new one erected. Mr Stuart did 60 , made to accomplish these 1 objects; 
but his designs were frustrated, while thestatgof our prisons is almost 
When Mr H o ward * returned, and totally neglected, without thinking 
learned this, he remonstrated freely thaj the attention of public men is 
with Mr Stuart's successor, on > the attracted and engrossed by more 
condition of the prisons under hisju- shewy matters, to the neglect of this 
risdiction. He complained, amongst essential branch of police ? But wer 
other things, “ that in the.House.of hope the subject will not continue to 
Correction there were forty-seven, be overlooked. The Criminal Judges 
women in three close rooms, some of and Magistrates professTO feel much 

• Account of Lazarettos, f». 75, 6. 
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interest in tlic matter, and to desire 
earnestly that some improvements 
might take place; and .we believe 
that they are sincere in their profes¬ 
sions. We are aware of the numerous 
demands which §re made upon the 
attention of men' in office; but no 
subject can possibly, have a stronger 
claim than this, backed as it is by 
every consideration of justice, expe¬ 
dience, and humanity. Perhaps it 
is not to be expected that improve¬ 
ments should originate with the Ma¬ 
gistrates. We believe, however, they 
Will readily lend their co-operation 
and patronage ; aud in order that 
something may be d.one, we would 
strongly recommend the formation of 
a Society for tile Reformation of Pa- 
son Discipline in Scotland. It can 
be formed either as a branch of the 
London Society, or as an independent 
one. Let the members be composed 
of those who feel an interest in this 
subject, and who have devoted their 
attention to it. Let them be asso¬ 
ciated with the approbation, and act 
under the sanction of the Magis¬ 
trates, and we feel little doubt that 
the exertions of several benevolent 
and intelligent individuals thus di¬ 
rected would produce excellent ef¬ 
fects. It should be their business to 
sec that the classification of prisoners 
was duly attended to, and also to pro¬ 
vide for their employment ; while, 
at the same time, they would care¬ 
fully superintend their religious and 
moral instruction, and, if possible, 
continue their attentions to dischar¬ 
ged prisoners, by providing situations 
lor them, and seeing - them restored 
to usefulness. All these objects 
eculd be attained by means of a little 
exertion, and we feel satisfied that 
many of our townsmen would be 
ready to make it. 

}Ve should here close these im'per-, 
feet observations'/ bui there ib a to¬ 
pic yet untouched, on which we feel 
much disposed to- offer a few re¬ 
marks ; we mean the. Reformation of 
Juventlq. Delinquents. 

If a qpmplete separation was made 
between" young and old offenders,— 
as there-always Ought to be>—and if 
prisons were conducted on a proper 
system of, discipline, many crimi¬ 
nals would be stopped ajid' turned 
back at the commencement of their 


career. The incredible extent of ju¬ 
venile delinquency, both here and in 
Glasgow, renders jt highly xtecessary 
that more attention should be given 
to this subject than has been done. 

It is stated* in the Report of the 
Prison Discipline Society *, 

The Committee have long been of opi¬ 
nion, that one of the most effectual steps 
that could be taken for the reformation of 
criminal youth would be the establish¬ 
ment of a large penitential}', to which, 
upon conviction for repeated offences, 
boys might be sentenced for long periods, 
ancl in which punishment could he in¬ 
dicted upon the refractory, and habits of 
restraint ini|>osed. J.ads of this descrip¬ 
tion are not the most Mutable inmates of 
a charitable institution, in which neither 
detention nor coercion can be legally en¬ 
forced. , They are pics iscly the objects of 
a prison, conducted upon a plan adapted 
to their age, character, and habits Such a 
gaol is eminently called for, as well by the 
public interest, as by the welfare of many 
objects of compassion ; and the Commit¬ 
tee trust, that, ere long, it cull obtain the 
favourable consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

While some such penitentiary as 
is here suggested would meet and 
remedy much evil that is produced, 
at present, from tlie want of it, 
there would still remain many cases 
which it could not meet. Such are 
those who have been repeatedly com¬ 
mitted to prison for trifling offences, 
and for short periods: when dischar¬ 
ged, these offenders are turned loobe 
upon society. Many of them have 
ei flier no parents, or are deserted by 
them—they are without homes— 
without-character, or the means of 
earning their subsistence. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, what can they do? They 
are almost compelled to continue their 
vicious courses,"because there is no 
door open to receive them,, nor any" 
hand stretched out to'save them. 
Houses of RefUgqfwould, therefore, 
he of incolculable' benefit. And so 
they are found to be wherever they ex¬ 
ist. In London,, many young crimi¬ 
nal* of both sexes have been received 
into the temporary Refuge which has 
beep established for several years, 
and after passing some time subject to 
the rules and, instructions of that ex¬ 
cellent qftarity, they fcrfve left it and 
settled in life to virtuous Jsnd fndus- 


•,Sixth,Report, page $5. 
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‘trious habits. In several counties of 
England, they have either com- 
jnenced, or are just about conaraed- 
"cing similar institutions*. 

The following are the very judi¬ 
cious rules by which the committee 
are guided in the selection of proper 
objects to be received inio the tem¬ 
porary Refuge, which we quote, be¬ 
cause they ought to be kept in view 
in ail similar institutions : 

1*/, The object must be criminal. He 
who is simply destitute, is a proper ol>. 
ject of parochial relief. 4 

2d, He must be friendless; and, owing 
to want of character, rrot possess the 
means of procuring a situation, or of ae- 
quit ing an holiest livelihood. #, 

od/ 1 /, He must he desirous of reform¬ 
ing ; and, therefore, willing to conlorm to 
discipline, and endure lcstrjint. 

We had hoped that long ere this 
time a House of Refuge on a large 
scale would have bden established in 
Edinburgh. The Commissioners of 
Police, a class of gentlemni to whose 
exertions the public have hoen often 
anil much indebted, took the matter 
in hand, and made some preparatory 
enquiries, which certainly excited a 
hope that some efficient step would 
have followed. lint the public have 
as yet been disappointed, and on 
these gentlemen lies the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility of stopping short in a 
business of great moment to society. 
We believe the matter was entrusted 
to a cgmmittce: it has been often re¬ 
marked in public matters, that tp re¬ 
fer a subject to a committee is some¬ 
times found to prove just a method 
of consigning it to oblivion. jBu,twe 
hope better tilings of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Police ; some of them maj 
be lukewarm, but there are others 
whose zeal id unquestionable. 

Though a House of Refuge, on a 
scale commensurate to the need of it, 
has not yet been established, there has 
existed one on a small scale in JGklin- 
burgh for upwards of t.woyears. .It 
owed its origin to the benevolence of 
a. few individuals, who were much 
affected by the destitute condition 
of many of the boys; discharged 
from Bridewell and the gaol, '£ hey 
were fortunate in meeting with a 
person remarkably well qualified to 
take charge of a House of Refuge, 
which they proposed ,to establish. 
He was a shoemaker,—it steady, in* 


dustrious, pious, and intelligent man, 
and it was resolved that the boys 
should be taught the trade of shoe- 
making. A small committee was 
formed, and they begun their opera¬ 
tions in May 1823, with 6ix or eight 
boys, several of whom had been fre¬ 
quently in Bridewell. Many obsta¬ 
cles, opposed .their progress at first. 
T^heir accommodations were not 
found to he suitable, the house being 
established in a neighbourhood where 
the boys were exposed to tile tempta¬ 
tions of bad associates. Having, how¬ 
ever, obtained more eligible premises 
at Hairy, wljere the boys could be ’ 
kept more-secluded, the establishment 
has been continued, and the most 
gratifying success has attended it. 

We have procured a copy of the 
Report for last year, and from it 
we shall endeavour to give our read¬ 
ers-an idea both of the plan of this 
establishment, and of the success at¬ 
tending it. 4 is stated. 

The plan upon which the Edinburgh 
Institution has been conducted is ex¬ 
tremely simple,_ being calculated merely 
to introduce the young delinquent, U> the 
healthful influence of a, well-ordered fa¬ 
mily, where the comfortless and demora- •, 
lizing scenes to which he has previously 
been accustomed are exchanged fora de¬ 
cent home, and where kind and concilia¬ 
ting* measures to promote Ins welfare, 
address themselves to any remains of right 
feeling that may have survived the dead¬ 
ening influence of his former abandon¬ 
ment to a course of crime. The estab¬ 
lishment is intended for the reception of 
eight lioys; it consists of a house, toge¬ 
ther with (what has been found a very 
material part of the plan) a large garden, 
in which the hoys find employment in 
their leisure hours, and which, under 
their culture, supplies the family with ve¬ 
getables. The trade to which the boys 
are trained is shoe-making. Th'e super¬ 
intendent is their master in this nrt-; and 
his wife, with One female servant, takes 
the whole domestic management of the 
house. A respectable teacher attends for 
^wo hours every evening, to instruct tho 
.bflgys in reading and writing. Religious 
instruction, of Which an equal deficiency . 
is discovered, forms a prominent feature 
in their daily* intercourse with their wor¬ 
thy superintendent and teachor. 

T f * ‘ t 

At present the 1 e arc eight boys in the, 
InstitotioB, giving every promise, by 
' their contented pod orderly conduct, 
of a reformation of character. Since 
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May 1823, tu>enty~nine hoys in all 
have been admitted into the Institu¬ 
tion. Of these, nine were only a short 
time in it, having either'absconded, 
or having been dismissed as incorri¬ 
gible—but twenty have done as well 
as it was possible to hope for. They 
either remain in the house at pre¬ 
sent, or have gone to apprenticeships 
or situations—one has gone into tlie 
navy, and two into the army—and 
all of them evince, by their steadi¬ 
ness and good conduct, that the dis¬ 
cipline and instructions of the House 
of Refuge have not been thrown 
away. To have been the means of 
reclaiming twenty young offenders, 
and of converting those who must 
otherwise have been pests of society 
into honest, industrious tradesmen, 
is no inconsiderable amount of good 
which the benevolent conductors of 
this Institution have, accomplished 
within the short period to which 
their labours have yet extended. 

It must not be forgotten, in allu¬ 
ding to this interesting charity, that 
it owes its existence, and much of its 
success, to the indefatigable exertions 
of a lady of high rank, residing in 
the neighbourhood. This excellent 
person visits it almost daily, and 
takes the most lively interest in the 
condition of every inmate. No coer¬ 
cion is, or can be used, in order to 
detain the boys, and it is not requir¬ 
ed : for so sensibly do they feel the 
great privileges of their situation,— 
so satisfied do they appear to bo 
with the habitB of a life of indus¬ 
try and yirtue,—and so little incli¬ 
nation do they evince to return to 
the miserable courses which, it? is 
to be hoped, they have forsaken for 
ever, that there has been no instance 
since January 1824, nearly two years, 
of any one deserting the bouse. This 
charity is supported by voluntary 
subscription, and by the sale of shoes. 
Their exertions are necessarily con¬ 
fined to a very small number, both 
by their funds and, the nature of their 
plan. 

It fa a good beginning, however; 
and we hope ft will lead to the for¬ 
mation of gitttil&r institutions. It is 
obvious that-piuch good may be done 
in this way. If two other similar 
establishments were set a-gbing in 
this city, two dozen or thirty, boys 
in igh t be accom riiodated, and reclaim¬ 


ed; and the experience gained in 
these small establishments would 
pave the way, gradually, for the for¬ 
mation of a house on a larger scale,' 
if such a measure should be thought 
advisable; but there can be no doubt, 
that, where, the numbers are small, 
the means Employed for reforming 
and instructing are far more likely 
to be effectual than when they are 
more numerous. 

We observe, from a Report issued 
by the Committee appointed to dis¬ 
burse the contributions made by ilic 
public, to relieve the sufferers from 
the great fires in Edinburgh,in Nov. 
1824, that, after discharging every 
cla^po which seemed to fall within 
the intention of that charity, there 
remains over no less than £.5000. 
Here then is a fund to be appro¬ 
priated by the public; and the ques¬ 
tion is, in what way can it be most 
beneficially applied ? Differences of 
opinion may be expected to occur, 
but we d p think there can scarcely 
be a'ny object pointed out for the 
application of this money—at least 
for a great part of it—either more 
truly charitable to the objects them¬ 
selves, or more advantageous to the 
community, than the establishment 
of Houses of Refuge, one or more, 
where young offenders, if they have 
any disposition at all “ to turn from 
the error of their ways,” may have 
the opportunity, the precious oppor¬ 
tunity, presented of learning to do 
that “ which is lawful and right 
an opportunity which, indeed, is 
never presented to many outcast 
members of society. We know of 
no charity which more loudly calls 
for,relief than this. It is the call 
of ignorance, and wretchedness, and 
vice; and shall it be said, that the 
means arc in our hands of reliev¬ 
ing them, or at least doing what we 
ctin to relieve them, and yet that we 
do it not ? Assuredly there is an 
obligation laid upon society to pro¬ 
vide for tile reformation of all classes 
of offenders, but more especially of 
thg-young, and a heavy moral re¬ 
sponsibility attaches to the neglect of 
that sacred duty. The opportunity 
is now presented of fulfilling it, 
without occasioning the least burden 
to the public; and we sincerely hope 
that it will not be suffered to pass by 
unimproved.* 
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AJDnitrss of the lord president of the court or session, at the 
, commkncemen 1 - of tiie winter srrriNcs or the court, nov. If>, 

ON THE N-I.IV FORMS OF JUDICI.W. PROCEDURE IN SCOTLAND. 


Oun readers, we believe, are all 
aware, that an Act passed the Legis¬ 
lature, duiing the last Session of Par¬ 
liament, for the better regulating- of 
die Forms of Process in the Courts 
of Law in Scotland. Power was 
given by the Act to the Judges of the 
Court of Session, and of the Jury- 
Court, to frame certain additional 
regulations, for conducting the mi¬ 
nor details of business, witli which it 
was thought unnecessary for Parlia¬ 
ment to interfere. This new,<%nd, 
it is to be hoped, improved machin¬ 
ery for the administration of justice, 
was to commence its operations on 
the Wth of November this year, and 
it became necessary for the Judges 
to prepare the code of regulations 
directed by tlie Act of Parliament, 
and to pass these into a law at the 
commencement of the Session. The 
Lord President, in moving his bro¬ 
ther Judges to pass the new Acts of 
Sederunt, took occasion to address a 
monitory epei eh to the Bench, in the 
heaiing of all the other members of 
the legal profession, 'fhe calm, bu¬ 
siness-like style of the Address, the 
impoit.uiee of the topics which it 
handles, and the dignified manner in 
which it was delivered, produced al¬ 
together a very striking effect on the 
minds of those who heard it ; and 
this effect is but slightly diminished, 
on a second perusal, iu an authentic 
printed form. 

That our readers may judge for 
themselves of the merits of this Ad¬ 
dress, we shall lay before them an al¬ 
most verbatim report of it, and shall 
afterwards take the liberty of making 
a few observations on some parts of 
the speech itself, and on the subjects 
immediately connected with it. 

“ I am now to move your Lord- 
ships to pass the various Acts of Se¬ 
derunt which we prepared in the va¬ 
cation, in obedience to the late Act 
of Parliament, for more effectually 
carrying into execution, both in this 
Court, and in the inferior Courts, 
the new Form of Process enjoined by 
that Act. 

vot.. XV II. 


A question may here occur to 
some peisons who hear me, why, in 
preparing these Acts of Sederunt, we 
did not call for the assistance of the 
different learned bodies which com¬ 
pose the College of Justice. The 
question is a natural one, but l 
think that the answer is s-atisfactbiy. 

“ We were all of oj inion, that the 
fewer regulations wo made, in addi¬ 
tion to those of the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, and the more simple we could 
render the machinery of the new 
Form of Process, the better. Wc 
were also fully convinced, that even 
the* united wisdom of the whole Col¬ 
lege of Justice could not possibly 
produce a perfect code all at once, 
which should provide for all the pos¬ 
sible difficulties which may arise un¬ 
der this or any other new* system. 
As all such regulations must neecs- 
sarily’be prospective and hypotheti¬ 
cal, we thought, that, by multiply¬ 
ing such regulations, we weie as 
likely to multiply errors and incon¬ 
veniences as to prevent them. We 
therefore judged it to be more ad¬ 
visable to make no more regulations 
at present than wore just necessary 
to set the machine in motion, trusting 
rather to time and experience to point 
out errors and inconveniences, of 
which experience would also, in most 
cases, at once suggest the true prac¬ 
tical remedy. By multiplying regu¬ 
lations, we might have been found 
to be anticipating imaginary difficul¬ 
ties, which, in practice, might never 
have been felt; while, on the other 
hand, we might have created real 
difficulties, which would not other¬ 
wise have occurred. Aware, there¬ 
fore, that many alterations and a- 
mendments would probably be re¬ 
quired in the course of the first two 
or three years’ practice under the 
new system, we thought it greatly 
preferable, that they should arise out 
of actual practice and experience, 
which would both point out the evil 
to be remedied, and the remedy to 
be applied. 

“At the same time, that the ma¬ 
chine might not stand still, and in- 
4 G 
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dividual hardship arise from the oc¬ 
currence of any unexpected difficulty- 
in particular cases, provision is made 
for reporting any such difficulty to 
the whole Court, in order that the 
proper remedy may be instantly ap¬ 
plied, and regulations made to pre¬ 
vent a recurrence of the evil. 

u Such, my Lords, is the principle 
on which we acted in framing these 
Acts of Sederunt,—and under them, 
ami the Act of Parliament as our 
text, wfif are now to enter on a new 
era in the administration of justice. 

“ Whether the new system will ul¬ 
timately prove beneficial to the coun¬ 
try, time onlj can show—and it is, 
therefore, of very little consequence 
what 'Mir private speculations may 
be on that subject. 1 have no scru¬ 
ple, however, in stating my opinion 
to be, that the new system will ope¬ 
rate a very great improvement on the 
forms of our procedure. 

“ l have formed this opinion 
chiefly on two grounds. In the first 
place, I flunk, that a Form of Process 
cannot fail to possess solid ineiit, 
which it lias been found so easy to 
adapt, in all its leading features, to 
every court of justice in the kingdom, 
from tlie highest to the lowest. Se¬ 
condly, 1 am of this opinion, because, 
in truth, tin re is much less alteration 
and innovation on our old forms, 
than, at first s’ght, may be imagined. 

“ All the legulations as to giving 
in precise and pointed defences, and 
thereafter, if necessary, condescen¬ 
dences, and revised condescendences, 
and most of the other regulations as 
to preparing causes, are nothing but 
our present existing forms, more au¬ 
thoritatively fixed down upon us by 
Legislative enactment. 

“ The great improvement here is, 
(and a great one it certainly is,) the 
provision made to foreclose the par¬ 
ties as to their averments in point of 
fact, at an early stage of the cause, 
by closing and authenticating the 
record, and thus preventing the pro¬ 
duction of new averments to the very 
last stage of the cause, which, at 
present, often makes it quite a differ¬ 
ent one from what it was before the ■ 
Lord Ordinary. 

“ The next improvement, and, in 
my opinion, the greatest of all, is that 
which provides that the cause shall 
be brought into the Inner-House for 
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levlcvv, precisely the same, both as 
to law and fact, as it stood before the 
Lord Ordinary in the Outer-House. 

“ Such of my brethren as were, 
members of the Commission along 
with me will remember that, at our 
very first meeting, 1 stated, that if 
measures were taken to accomplish 
this object, 1 was wry indifferent as 
to any farther regulations, because 1 
was quite satisfied, if the limei- 
Hodse were made to judge the cause 
precisely on the same facts and ar- 
, guments as the Lord Ordinary had 
done, that this regulation of itself 
would necessarily, and that in a very 
short time, lead to a more correct 
and precise system of pleading in tlie 
preparation of causes. 

“ The Commission so far fully n- 
greed with me, but they recomim ud- 
ed some farther regulations with a 
view to the same object, to which, of 
course, I could not have any objec¬ 
tion. 

/‘But, my Lords, it is obvious, 
that neither this, nor any other Form 
of Process which can be devised, 
however perfect in itself, ran possibly 
succeed, without a cordial co-opera¬ 
tion and determination, by all person - 
concerned in the administration of 
justice, to give it a full and fair trial. 
On the one hand, the liar must not, 
start, nor must w-c listen to caption;, 
and frivolous objections, calculated 
merely to throw discredit on the new- 
system. AH such must be discoun¬ 
tenanced to the utmost. On the 
other hand, where a real and unloic- 
scen difficulty occurs, we must meet 
it fairly, and under the powers vest¬ 
ed in us by the Act, endeavour to 
provide the remedy most consonant, 
with the spiiit of it. 

“ With a view, also, J,o give the 
new system a fair trial, and to accom¬ 
plish the great object of tlie Legisla¬ 
ture—the introduction into our prac¬ 
tice of a more strict and precise form 
of pleading in the preparation of 
causes for final judgment—we must 
adhere most rigidly to the regulations 
prescribed to us by the Act. 

11 1 his rigid adherence to form 
may, and probably will, especially at 
first, be productive of hardship in 
particular cases, where, from igno¬ 
rance or inattention in practitioners, 
the necessary forms have not been 
complied with. But both in the Inner 
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and Outer-House, we must steel our 
minds against every argument and 
feeling of that nature; for nothing 
but an absolute conviction, that no 
departure from form will be over¬ 
looked, will ever induce either clients 
or practitioners to observe that strict 
attention and accuracy which the 
law now requires in the preparation 
of a cause. - 

f< Where deviations take place in 
the Outer-IIouse, the Lords Ordinary 
must instantly cheek them, and if 
any have escaped the Lord Ordinary, 
and are detected in the Inner-House, 
we iuu.it, without hesitation or re¬ 
morse, remit the cause back to the 
Lord Ordinary, to retrace his steps. 

“ This, as 1 have already said, may 
occasion hardship to parties, and re¬ 
gret to your Lordships ; but a stern 
adherence to this rule will, 1 am con¬ 
fident, soon bring (and nothing else 
will ever bring) our former Process 
into that correct and precise shape 
which the Legislature requires. 

“ As every interlocutor, both of 
the Lords Ordinary and of the Inner- 
House, is now to be final before 
them respectively, your Lordships, 
of course, will all see the necessity of 
the utmost caution and deliberation 
in forming your final opinions, and 
pronouncing your interlocutors. 

“ The interlocutors of the Lords 
Ordinary are, no doubt, subject tore- 
view in the Inner-House, and there¬ 
by an error in judgment may be cor¬ 
rected. But still it is the bounden 
duty of every Lord Ordinary to pre¬ 
vent the necessity of this review, in 
so far as care and deliberation can 
be supposed to relfcler bis opinion sa¬ 
tisfactory to the losing party, or at 
least to give him little hope of ob¬ 
taining an alteration of the judgment. 

“ In regard to the Inner-House, 
where, from this day for-ward, every 
judgment becomes final, the utmost 
degree of caution and deliberation 
becomes peculiarly necessary. There¬ 
fore, in cases of difficulty, even al¬ 
though we should be unanimous, 
but still more when there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion among us, 1 would 
humbly recommend, that we should 
not pronounce our interlocutor in - 
shinier, hut should allow the cause 
to stand over for a few days, that we 
may have time and opportunity to 
i cfiect on our oJB^pinions, and on 


those of our brethren who have dif¬ 
fered from us. If necessary, we can 
hear counsel again on the particular 
point of difference. But even where 
we may not think it necessary, or feel 
ourselves justified to put the parties 
to this expense, still, where there is 
a serious difficulty, and no longer an 
opportunity of reviewing our judg¬ 
ment, it must be satisfactory both to 
the parties and to ourselves, to have 
an opportunity of reconsidering our 
opinions before wc pronounce a final 
m judgment. Such a mode of proceed¬ 
ing will be attended with all the ad¬ 
vantages of the old reclaiming peti¬ 
tions, without auy of the disadvan¬ 
tages. 

“ One thing more, and one thing 
only, I have to say, in reference to 
our own duty, and that is, that much 
of the success of the new system will 
depend on the discretion with which 
the Lords Ordinary exercise the 
power given them by the Act, of or¬ 
dering Cases before pronouncing their 
judgments. 

“ On the one hand, to do so in all, 
or in a great proportion of causes, 
would counteract the obvious inten¬ 
tion of the Legislature, by continu¬ 
ing, in too great a degree, the system 
of written pleadings. On the other 
hand, not to order Cases in- causes of 
great moment and great difficulty, 
would, 1 am persuaded, be neither 
satisfactory to the parties, nor con¬ 
ducive to the due administration of 
justice. On this subject, however, 
it is obvious that no precise rule can 
be laid down, and that all must de¬ 
pend on the sound discretion of the 
Lords Ordinary. One thing, how¬ 
ever, is very plain, that, where a 
great variety of authorities, apparent¬ 
ly contradictory, or not easily to be 
reconciled, have been quoted to the 
Lord Ordinary in the course of the 
oral pleadings before him, it is highly 
desirable that Cases should be order¬ 
ed, which will give both to him and 
to the Inner-House (if the cause is 
brought there) a better opportunity 
of turning up the authorities in the 
books* and deliberately comparing 
them with each other. There will 
be less objection* Jtoo, in ordering 
Cases, where a vacation must neces¬ 
sarily intervene, before the losing 
party can bring the cause under the 
review of the Inner-House. 
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“ I shall now trouble your Lord- unquestionable evil of no small niag- 
sliips only with a few words on the nitude which attends Trial by Jury 
subject of the Jury Court, which, in civil causes, (criminal causes 
although not falling under my parti- stand on a different principle,) it be-- 
cular'provincc, yet, as an important conu s the more imperative ou all 
branch of this Court, 1 think it my parties concerned in it, to render the 
duty to contribute all I can to render service of jurymen as light amt easy 
as useful and efficient as possible." as possible. 

“ According to any calculation 1 “ Now, in England. 1 understand, 

can make, not less than a fifth of the that they find no difficulty in going 
whole business of this Court, inde- through several eases in one day, 
pcndently of other’causes which we while, with us, 1 believe, it lias very 
may remit to it, must now be con- rarely liappem d that more than one 
ducted by that form of trial; atid^case has been finished in one day, 
therefore it becomes the duty of every and frequently one ease has lasted 
person connected with that Court to two days. 

do every thing possible td facilitate “ From what I have hcaid, this 
and improve that inode of adininis- seems to aiise principally from two 


tering justice. 

“In regard te the preparation of 
jury causes, the Act of Parliament 
proscribes the same form as in the 
Court of Session: and, therefore, on 
that subject I need not enlarge, but 
shbll confine myself to the trial pro¬ 
perly so called. 

“ Now, although Trial by Jury 
has, by long ptacliee, become a most 
useful and efficient mode, in Eng¬ 
land, of trying civil causes, yet still 
it is impossible not to be sensible, 
that in some of its effects it is but 
an inconvenient form of trial; when 
it is considered that our Constitution 
provides a set of professional Judges, 
who aie paid for administering jus¬ 
tice to the people, it certainly is a 
great and anomalous inconvenience, 
that the most trifling causes, often 
originating in mere bad humour, and 
in which not an atom of property is 
in dispute, cannot be determined, 
without taking away from their own 
business twenty or thirty industrious 
people, who have no manner of con¬ 
cern or interest in the parties or their 
dispute. 

“ It is true, that, in the end, only 
twelve men are put on the jury, but 
the whole must attend at first, and 
if they have to come and return any 
distance, the whole day or more may 
be lost,—and, at all events, as none 
of them can be certain that they shall 
not be^put on the jury, it is evident, 
that not one of the whole number 
summoned can make any positive ar- 
rangemeht or appointment for busi¬ 
ness that day, which,'in many cases, 
tliay be extremely inconvenient. 

“ Siting, therefore, that this.is an 


causes. 

“ In the first place, that parties 
load the case with a gieat deal of un¬ 
necessary proof. Tins can be remedied 
only by the counsel and agents care¬ 
fully studying the cause, and select¬ 
ing, in the first place, those facts 
which it is really necessary to jrove ; 
and, secondly, selecting the proper 
witnesses by whom such facts ai c to 
be proved. 

“ I am will aware that in some 
cases, such as those depending on cus¬ 
tom, or on long possession, a number 
of witnesses are absolutely necessary. 
But 1 would earnestly press on prac¬ 
titioners. that in the case of ordinary 
facts, which are the objects of sense, 
two or three credible witnesses are 
as good as fifty, and will, in mosl 
cases, overbalance any number of 
witnesses who may swear that they 
did not see or hear the circumstances 
sworn to by the others; for it may 
well happen, in vety many situations, 
that one person may see or hear some¬ 
thing, which other persons present 
did not see or hear. 

“ Therefore, preparatory to the ac¬ 
tual trial, I- would earnestly recom¬ 
mend to counsel and agents a very 
careful study of the cause, that they 
may come into Court with a well-di¬ 
gested plan of their evidence. 

“ Indeed, bringingforwarda num¬ 
ber of witnesses is often a real loss to 
a cause, because there is the greater 
chance of discrepancy, which, al¬ 
though in circumstances of little mo¬ 
ment, gives a great handle to the op¬ 
posite counsel, and often perplexes 
and staggers inexperienced jurymen, 
who do not kno^gnifeat discrepancy, 
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in minute an»l minor particulars, is 
almost inseparable from true "and 
faithful testimony. 

“ A second cause of the length of 
our trials m civil causes is the length 
of the speeches of counsel, ofteu out 
of all proportion to the difficulty of 
the case. 

“ This l have heard much com¬ 
plained of by many persons who have 
served on juries, and I know from 
them, that such interminable speech¬ 
es are often listened to with great 
impatience, and no small distrust. 
An intelligent juryman considers for" 
himself, and he is pietty well quali¬ 
fied to judge of the evidence, without 
much comment from the counsel; 
while every juryman is very apt to 
suspect that there must be something 
more m a cause than he secs, which 
requires such a length of argument 
to support it. 

“ Besides, such long and over¬ 
strained arguments have another and 
a more mischievous effect. They m 
a manner compel the Judge, in sum¬ 
ming up the evidence, to take a much 
more decided view of the case than 
lie otherwise would have done, in or¬ 
der to counteiact lire erroneous im¬ 
pression which he sees or fears that 
such speech may have made on the 
jury. 

“ l often felt this most painfully, 
when 1 presided in the Court of Jus¬ 
ticiary, and 1 have reason to believe, 
that my breiluen, both of the Justi¬ 
ciary and tlie Jury Court, often ex¬ 
pedience the same feelings. 

*■ Now, this is doubly injulious. 
It not only throws the weight of the 
Judge’s opinion more decidedly into 
one scale, but it gives to the party, 
and pei haps even to impartial spec¬ 
tators, a feeling of leaning and par¬ 
tiality in the Judge, which tends to 
crcaie suspicion and discontent, where 
none are due, and where the appa¬ 
rent partiality is, in fact, occasioned 
and rendered necessary, by the im¬ 
proper style of pleading of the party 
himself. 

“ 1 would, therefore, earnestly en¬ 
treat counsel to endeavour to remedy 
this evil, by confining their pleadings 
in tiie Jury Court as mucli as |ros- 
sible to what is really necessary to 
make the jury understand the bear¬ 
ing of the evidence which they are 
to hear. 
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“ The verdict ought to be, as the 
oath of a juryman bears, according 
to the evidence, and to nothing else ; 
and, therefore, if counsel hope to ob¬ 
tain, by their eloquence, a verdict 
different from what the evidence it¬ 
self would wariant, they are pronoun¬ 
cing a more bitter satire against tiial 
by jury in civil causes, than ever was 
uttered by its bitterest enemy. 

“ And this naturally leads me to 
the only other observation with which 
1 shall detain your Lordships, and 
that is, in reference to the pleadings 
before ourselves. If we are, to any 
extent, to do the business of this 
Court by oral pleadings, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that counsel should 
adopt a more condensed and logical 
style of pleading than has hitherto 
been generally practised. For if the 
pleadings, which we are now to have 
so much more frequently, are to bear 
any proportion, in point of length, 
to the hearings in presence to which 
we have been accustomed, we must 
either shut the doors of this Court 
altogether, or we imlst render our 
sittiugs permanent. 

“ 1 therefore trust, that counsel 
will see the necessity of accommoda¬ 
ting themselves to the new order of 
things, otherwise they must not be 
surprised, or take it amiss, if they 
'are more frequently interrupted, and 
reminded ol the real meins of the 
case. It has been suggested to me, 
siuce 1 came into Court, that some 
agents conceive that the Act of Par¬ 
liament requires that the summons 
shall now be much more prolix and 
verbose than formcily; and that 
some are now actually preparing of 
a most voluminous size, and more 
like memorials than summonses. 
Now this is not the intention of the 
Act of Parliament, nor is it the way 
to prevent—on the contrary, it is the 
ccrtaiu way to render necessary and 
indispensable an order lor a conde¬ 
scendence ; because in such a volu¬ 
minous summons it will be impos¬ 
sible to discover the real facts on 
which the cause turns. The object 
ought to be, and 1 hope that agents 
will endeavour rather to make their 
summonses pointed and precise in 
point of fact, and correct and logical 
in point of conclusion, than prolix 
in point of argument which is quite 
out of place in a summons.” 
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Statute the whole of those rules 


We intended to have offered our 
remarks at considerable length, on 
various parts of this able Address, 
but we find ourselves so near the 
close of this Number of our Jour¬ 
nal, that we must rest satisfied jvith 
making a very few cursory obser¬ 
vations. 

In the first place, we are ready 
fully to agree with the President, 
mat in making the New Acts of Se¬ 
derunt, the object which the Judges 
had in view, to make as few regula¬ 
tions as possible, in addition to those 
contained in the Act of Parliament, 
was piopcr. And we are pleased to 
find the liberality with which his 
Lordship spoke of receiving every 
sort of suggestion for the future im¬ 
provement of the regulations- This 
is pci haps the best apology which 
could have been made for not con¬ 
sulting the various legal corporations, 
before passing the Acts in question. 
Put another observation occurs here, 
of a more geucial character, in re¬ 
ference to all rules of procedure in 
Courts of Law, which is, that in as 
far as possible, these rules should be 
enacted by the Legislature itself, and 
that in no case where it can be avoid¬ 
ed, should the character of a Legis¬ 
lator be merged in that of a J udg 
Fsom the multiplicity of Arts of* 
Sederunt made by the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, and the frequency with which 
one Act succeeded another, accord¬ 
ing to the Judges’ interim views 
of expediency, great discredit was 
thrown upon that portion of the law 
solely depending on these Acts; and 
the looseness with which tliejr were 
put in force, often rendered it un¬ 
certain whether an Act which the 
President of the Court had scarcely 
lisen from signing, was or was not 
in abeyance. For these reasons, the 
friends to the introduction of an im¬ 
proved system of procedure in our 
Courts wished most anxiously that 
the whole of the new regulations 
bhould have the immediate sanction 
of the Legislature, instead of being 
left, in any, even of their minutest 
details, to the Judges. We confess 
wc are of the number of those who 
entertained this wish, and to this 
moment wc are unable to discover 
any reason which could prevent the 
Legislature iron: unbodVing in the 


which the Judges of the Court of 
Session have chosen to adopt. If it 
required time, and careful and pro¬ 
tracted itnestigation, to fix these 
rules, could not this investigation 
have been made by the Commission¬ 
ers appointed last year, or by the 
Court of Session itself, and reported 
along with the other documents on 
which the Statute was founded ? 
Should it he said that these rules 
might requiie speedily to be altered, 
and modified m confoimity with 
emerging circumstances, we do not 
see that the Legislatuie, which is 
silting during the greater peiiod of 
the time that the Court of Session 
bits, might not have been applied to 
for an altciation of these rules, and 
that Parliament would have as spi e- 
dily and effectually altered the rules 
as the Court of Session could. The 
whole of our foims of procedure 
would thus have borne an impress of 
authority, which it is quite impossi¬ 
ble ever to look l'or m the enactments 
of Judges. Far be it from us to in¬ 
sinuate that the unworthy and de¬ 
grading motive could actuate any of 
our existing Judges, of wishing to 
make their Pencil a place for sinecu- 
rists: we are certain that a spirit dia¬ 
metrically the reverse actuates one 
and all of them ; but the suspicion 
cannot be excluded fiom the mind, 
that when the powci of making rules, 
which are in truth most important 
laws, is left by the Legislature in the 
hands of Judges, they may by possi¬ 
bility abuse this power for their own 
ease, and inflict incalculable mis¬ 
chief upon the land, before the Legis¬ 
lature *aw grounds for interfering to 
alter or amend the abuses which had 
taken place, apparently with their 
own sanction. The enlightened in¬ 
dividuals who now picside in our 
Supreme Court would spurn the 
base idea that they were actuated by 
any principle but a regard for the 
public good, in the framing of lcgu- 
latious for the procedure beloro 
them ; but it ought to be borne in 
mind that this, and eicry other coun¬ 
try, have seen times of oppression ; 
ills# ive have also had experience of 
corrupt times, which may by possi¬ 
bility rtc‘>T ; and that hence the 
practice of delegating the powers of 
the Legislation to any but the cou- 
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, stitutional trustees of' ilic laws—the 
two Houses of Parliament ami the 
Sovereign—ought by all means to be 
, discountenanced. 

It is one of the tncsf important 
rules of administrative justice, that 
as small a portion as possible of ar¬ 
bitrary power should he left in the 
hands of the Judge. Upon the im¬ 
mutable principles of the human 
constitution, this power will certain¬ 
ly he sooner or later abused. In the 
instance before us. we say not that 
the Judges have done amiss in fram¬ 
ing the Acts of Sederunt, hut we say, 
without the least hesitation, that the 
rule to which we have .just now ad¬ 
verted has been violated by the Le¬ 
gislature, in putting into the hands of 
any Judges a power which should 
have been exercised, and which, by 
taking a very little trouble, would 
have been exercised to much better 
purpose by the Legislature itself. 
After all, however, a great deal of 
discretionary authority must, in an 
efficient rode of administration, be 
left in the hands of Judges, as in¬ 
numerable cases must occur where 
no precise law nr analogical principle 
of equity exists to guide them ; but 
then, does not this very admission 
render it still more imperative on 
the Legislature to provide for all 
known or know a hie eases, by laws 
resting on the very highest sanction 
which the Constitution of the couti- 
ry recognises,—the sanction of the 
Imperial Parliament itself? 

Various minor legulations of that 
Act of Sederunt which refers to the 
Court of Session seem to he objec¬ 
tionable ; and we understand it is the 
purpose of the law incorporations, 
and particularly of the Faculty of 
Advocates, to make a representation 
to the Court, for the purposes of ob¬ 
taining an alteration of these clauses, 
—a proceeding which we conceive 
might have been avoided, had the 
Acts been submitted, even during va¬ 
cation, to the heads of these incor¬ 
porations, and such of the members 
as could, in the limited time allowed, 
he called together. The pledge which 
has been gi\on by the Court, that 
they would cheerfully listen to any 
hints given by the Faculty, or other 
learned bodies, for the improvement 
of the newly-tormed Acts, will, we 
doubt not, be faithfully redeemed. 


Nearly one half of the Address is 
occupied with observations on the 
Trial by Jury. We are satisfied that 
these observations were made in per¬ 
fect sincerity by the Lord President ; 
hut at the same time that we give his 
Lordship the credit due to him on 
this point, we cannot agree with him 
in various opinions which he has 
thought proper to mbmit to the pub¬ 
lic on the Trial by Jury in civil 
causes. 

Whether it arose from a secret 
hankering after arbitrary power, or 
an ill-concealed abhorrence of all 
innovation, although demonstrably 
accompanied with signal improve¬ 
ments, there cannot be a doubt of 
the fact, that the introduction of 
Jury Trial in civil causes into Scot¬ 
land was looked upon with a very 
unfavourable eye by most of the 
high legal functionaries in this coun¬ 
try. Much of this feeling has dis¬ 
appeared in the ten years’ experience 
which the country has had of this 
form of trial; but still we thiuk that 
wc can trace, in the general tendency 
of the Address before us, some of the 
lurking remains of that dislike which 
manifested itself, in very glaring 
forms, in the conduct and expressed 
opinions of many individuals,—al¬ 
though we have every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the Lord President was 
not one of those who forgot the dig¬ 
nity of his station, so far as to ex¬ 
press cither hatred or strong dislike 
of this new form of trial. 

There is one part of these obser¬ 
vations in reference to the attend¬ 
ance of jurors at these trials, which 
we consider to be particularly ob¬ 
jectionable. Ilis Lordship seems to 
regret the loss of time, and the in¬ 
convenience sustained by the jurors, 
when the matter they are summoned 
to decide upon may only be of small 
importance, in a pecuniary view, or 
perhaps altogether a dispute aris¬ 
ing from bad humour. Now, if it be 
admitted, that the due and speedy 
administration of justice is of the 
last importance in every civilized, 
and especially in every commercial 
country, wc think it must also be 
clear, that every member of the com¬ 
munity is bound to give that assis¬ 
tance which may reasonably he de¬ 
manded of him in rotation, in atlmi- 
nbtoiiug those laws to othei ■ which 
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it may happen that he will call upon 
others the very next day to adminis¬ 
ter to himseli. On this principle is 
founded the abstract right which tin.* 
community has to call for the ser¬ 
vices oi all its members in affairs 
connected with the general good ; 
and we know well, that, in fact, the 
most of the jurors who are called 
upon to do their duty to their coun¬ 
try in that character, am pnmd of 
being so called, instead of reckoning 
it to be a hardship. We should be 
disposed to emrttain a very con¬ 
temptible opinion indeed of that 
man. whatever rank of life he might 
hold, who would grudge the saeiificc* 
of one or two days in the three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five of which the 
year is composed, to an object of 
such paramount importance as the 
due administration of justice. We 
know not who the jurors may have 
been who have complained to his 
Lordship of the hardship imposed 
upon them by such a paltry sacri¬ 
fice ; but we should be strongly dis¬ 
posed to ask any one who made such 
a complaint to us, how many were 
the days he could sum up, in the 
course of a year, which he had de¬ 
voted to frivolous pursuits, alike un¬ 
profitable to himself or his country. 
The indirect or adventitious bene¬ 
fits which flow from the institution 
of .Jury Trial have been often and 
triumphantly insisted upon as suffi¬ 
cient alone to compensate, and far 
more than compensate, for all the 
little inconvenieticies which jurors 
may experience in giving attendance 
at Courts. The interest in public 
affairs, and in the state of the law 
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and its efficient application, which is 
generated and diffused in the commu¬ 
nity by such a form oftiial,—llic in¬ 
dependence of character which it 
tends to clmiish in those who see and 
feel that they have a stake in the 
country,—a respect for institutions 
aecoinpanitd with so much benefit to 
all classes, and a sinccrolv patiiotio 
attachment to the constitution of go¬ 
vernment undir which so many, ad¬ 
vantages are senmed to th an,—seem 
tons to he objects desen ing to be 
cherished with tin wannest bfectbui 
by the Legislature of the country, and 
in no way do wo think is ties moic 
effectually done than by the institu¬ 
tion of Trial by Jury, in all eases 
which propelly admit of it. 

But we must close our hasty re¬ 
marks. The advice tendered by the 
Lord President to the counsel, on the 
necessity of making their speeches 
more condensed and logical than has 
been customary hitherto, more pa,- 
ticularly in jury cases, is, we believe, 
well timed m the main, although \,e 
cannot help thinking that a coun¬ 
sel himself should in general he the 
best judge whether it be for the be¬ 
nefit of his clients or not, to make 
his speeches, either to the Pencil or 
to a jury, long or short. Of one 
thing we are very certain, that agents 
in the courts, a race of beings the 
sharpest-sighted in the world, will 
soon cease to employ any counsel 
who. either by too long or too short 
a speech, bungles the ease of his elien t. 
And tins is the natural ami most ef¬ 
ficient cure for the pestilence, of long- 
winded harangues pouted into the 
ears either of Judges or ju’-ymett, 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION.. 


LONDON. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of AgricuL 
ture is nearly ready. 

Poetic Hours ; consisting of occasional 
poems, translations, stanzas to music, &c. 
are announced by Mr G. F. llichardson. 

Mr John Tiinbs has in the press “ Ca. 
nieleon Sketch^,” uniform in size with 
his “ Promenade round Dorking.” 

Mr Boone’s Bopk of Churches and 
Sects may speedily be expected. 

The long-announced Gardener’s Maga¬ 
zine will be commenced at Christmas. 

The Literary Souvenir, or Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance, for 1826, will be 
ready in a few days. 

Heads of Lectures in Divinity are an¬ 
nounced for publication by Dr John 
Banks Hollingsworth. 

Captain Brooke is about to publish 
“ Travels through Lapland and Swe¬ 
den,” and “ Winter Sketches in Lap- 
land.” 

The Amulet; or Christian and Liter¬ 
ary Remembrancer, is nearly ready. 

Waterloo; or the British Minstrel, a 
Poem, in five cantos, is announced for 
publication. 

A fac-slmilc reprint of Hanilet, 1601, 
(in the possession of the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire), is said to be in progress. 

The Rev. F. Dibdin announces a new 
edition of “ An Introduction to the 
Knowledge of rare and valuable Editions 
of the Greek and Latin Classics.” 

Mr Hyman Hunvitz, author of Vin- 
dicia; Ilebraicie, &t:., has in the press a 
volume of Moral Hebrew Tales, trans¬ 
lated from ancient Hebrew works ; to 
which will he prefixed a Popular Essay 
on the still existing tomains of the unin¬ 
spired writings of the ancient Hebrew 
Sages. 

The Principles of Analytical Geome¬ 
try, designed for the use of Students, are 
in the press. 

The Second Part of “ Laconics ; or the 
best Words of the best Authors,” with 
Portraits of Addison, Pope, Johnson, 
Franklin, and Goldsmith, will be pub¬ 
lished on December I. 

Biographia Scottiann; or Lives of the • 
Scots Worthies, is announced for publi¬ 
cation in numbers 

The Memoirs of the Prince de Mont¬ 
morency are on the eve of publication, ’ 
in Paris. 

The Duties of a Lady’s Maid, by a 
Lady, arc announced as in the press. 

Dr Nut tall announces as preparing, 
VOL. XVII. 


P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica ; containing 
an Ordo and Interlines! Translation ac¬ 
companying the Text; with references 
to a Scanning Table, and exhibiting every 
variety of Hexameter Verse, intended as 
an introduction to the reading of the La¬ 
tin Poets. 

The third edition of Stuart’s History 
of the Steam-Engine is just ready. 

William Tell, translated from the Ger¬ 
man of Frederic Schiller, will speedily be 
published in small 8vo. 

The Auto-biographical Memoirs of 
Ferdinand Frank are in the press. 

A new edition of the Italian Novelists, 
by Thomas Roscoe, Esq., is announced 
for speedy publication. 

A Treatise on Clock and Watchma¬ 
king, theoretical and practical, by Tho¬ 
mas Reid, author of the article “ Horo¬ 
logy” in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 
is announced. ■ 

We understand that the author of 
“ Biblical Gleanings,” whose studies pe¬ 
culiarly qualify him for the work, is pre¬ 
paring for the, press a Bibliotheca Tlieo- 
logia, on a new plan, to embrace every 
publication of value, with Critical Re¬ 
marks, and Biographical Sketches. The 
First Part of which will shortly appear. 

Mr Chandos Leigh has in the press 
“ The Queen of Golconda’s Fete,” and 
other poems. 

The publication of the Library for the 
People will be commenced in Sixpenny 
Numbers, on December 3. 

Obstinacy, a Tale, will be published in 
a few days. 

Disquisitions ui>on the Painted Greek 
Vases, and their probable Connexion 
with the Shows of the Eleusinian and 
other Mysteries. By James Christie, a 
member of the Society of Dilettanti. 
One. volume demy 4to. with plates, w ill 
shortly be published. 

Dr Ayre announces Researches in Pa¬ 
thology, Part I. containing an Inquiry in¬ 
to the Nature and Treatment of Dropsies. 

Time’s Telescope for 1826 is prepa¬ 
ring, and will be published in Novem¬ 
ber. Besides contributions from several 
eminent living poets, the volume will be 
embellished 'with a highly-finished En¬ 
graving, and some original music. 

Facts and Fancies ; or Mental Diver¬ 
sions, are preparing for the press, by the 
author of “ Solace of an Invalid.” 

Mr Hartshoriie, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, lias in the press a volume of 
Metrical Romances. 

4 II 
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Works prcj 'ti !•!<; 

Mi 'net’s Hi-tory of the French Revo¬ 
lution i«t announced for publication. 

Proposals are issued for publishing a 
half-length Portrait of George Birkbeik, 
F.vq., M.D. ; to be engraved in mezzo- 
tinro by Dawe, from a painting by Lane. 

An History of the Roman Emperors, 
from Augustus to the last Constantine, 
is announced, from the classic pen of Mr 
C. A. Elton. 

The author of u The Tiro Rectors” 
has in the press a work, entitled “ The 
Converts.” 

Mrs Ilofland announces a new volume, 
entitled “ Reflection.” 

A third scries of Sayings and Doings 
may shortly be expected. 

A Quarterly Magazine will be com¬ 
menced, at Cork, on January 1, 18%'. 

Baron Cuvier announces a new edition 
of Buflhn, to which he will prefix two 
introductory volumes. 

A new Medical and Surgical Diction¬ 
ary, including the collateial branches of 
Philosophy and Natural History, as con¬ 
nected with Materia Medica, is in the 
press, from the pen of the author of the 
“ New London Medical Pocket-Book,” 
&c. 

The English Gentleman’s Library Ma- 
nual; or a Guide to the choice of useful 
modern Books in British and foreign li¬ 
terature, with biographical, literary, and 
critical notices, by William Goodhugh, 
is pieparing for publication. 

The Rev. Dr Morrison is printing a 
Parting Memorial, consisting of discour¬ 
ses written and preached in China; at 
Singapore, on board ship at sea, in the 
Indian Oceah; at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in England. 

A new annual work is announced, un¬ 
der the title of “ The Literary .Scrap- 
Book, for 182G; containing the most 
striking and popular pieces in English 
literature published within the past year.” 

It may be expected early in January. 

Characters Contrasted; or, Character 
modified by Education, by the author of 
the “ Mirven Family,” in one volume 
12mo., is in the press. 

- The Rev. Robert Hall’s Sermon on 
the Death of Dr Ryland will be publish¬ 
ed early in November. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. S. Morel I, of 
Norwich, by the Rev. J. Finney, of New¬ 
port, in one volume 12mo. 

Mr Kendall’s Letters to a Friend on 
the State of Ireland, the Roman Catholic 
Question, and Merits of Constitutional 
Religious Distinctions, will appear early 
in November. 

A new and enlarged edition of Keeper’s 
Travels in search of his Master will ap¬ 
pear at Christmas. 
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Dr Johns, F.L.S, has just ready for 
publication Practie.il Botany, consisting 
of two parts. The fi)«t pait contains an 
introduction to the Linncan system ; the 
second the genera of British plants, in a 
tabular form. 

The Holy Inquisition ! being an histo¬ 
rical statement of the origin, progress, 
doctrine, and fall of that ml.mums tribu¬ 
nal, originally written in Latin by Philip 
A. Jarnborcli, D 1)., re-modelled and 
enlarged by C. Mackenzie, will sluntlj 
apjiear. 

Tavern Anecdotes, and Reminiscences 
of the'Origin of Signs, Clul>% ( oltec- 
1 louses, Ac. Ac-, intended as a lounge- 
hook for Londoners and their tounlij ci u- 
sins, is nearly ready for publication. 

EDINBURGH. 

Constable’s Miscellany of Original and 
Selected Publications, m various depart¬ 
ments of literature, the sciences, and the 
arts. To appear in weekly numbers.— 
The design is to reprint, in a cheap form, 
several interesting and valuable publica¬ 
tions, hitherto placed beyond the teach of 
a great proportion of readers, and to issue 
in that form many original treatises which 
are now in preparation : among which 
are the following works 

Devotional Exercises, Prayers and Me¬ 
ditations, original and selected, by Robert 
Morehead, A.M. of Balioi College, Ox¬ 
ford. 

J. G. Lockhart’s (LL.B.) Life of Ro¬ 
bert Burns. 

History of Voyages, from the earlier l 
times. ,‘{ vols. 

The Life and Discoveries of Capf.nti 
James Cook. 3 vols. 

History and present state of South 
America. 2 vols. 

History of the Earth and Animated Na¬ 
ture, by James Wilson, Esq. assisted by 
several distinguished naturalists. 6 vols. 

Murray’s (Hugh, F.R.S.E.) Narrative 
of the Settlement and Present State of 
Van Diemen’s Land, New Holland, and 
the Coasts and Islauds of Australia. 2 
vols. 

History of British India, and of the 
commerce of Europe with the Eastern na¬ 
tions.. 3 vols. 

A treatise on Road-making, Railways, 
Wheel-carriages, and the Strength of Ani¬ 
mals, by George Buchanan, Esq. 

Life and Adventures of Alex. Selkirk.,’ 

Life of Andrew Hofer, General of the 
Tyrolese. 

History of Inventions and Discoveries, 
by Professor John Beckman. Translated 
from the German. 4 vols. 

Health and Longevity. Rules for the 
preservation of health, and the attainment 
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of long lifo, I»y the ill. Hon Sir John Sin- 
flair, I* nt. A now edition. Rcvisi.il by 
a pliy Mi-i.m. 2 vols. 

Lives of the Reformers—Marlin Lu- 
thei, Mohmcthon, Cranmer, Calvin, Alas- 
co, Zmngle, and John Knox. 2 vols. 

The Narrative of Bruce’s Travels in 
Abyssinia, to discover the source of the 
Nile, t vols. 

Murray’s (Hugh, F.It.S.E.) History of 
Greenland, the Whale Fishery, and of the 
Northern Voyages of Discovery. 2 vols. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Metal¬ 
lic and Paper Money, and the theory and 
piuctice of Exchange, by J. R. M‘Culloch, 
Esq. 

History of the Origin and Progress of 
Printing, EngrJving, Pa per-making, and 
other Arts and Inventions.* 2 vols. 

Biography of Illustrious British States¬ 
men. 

A Systematic View of the more Popular 
and Practical parts of Mathematics, Na¬ 
tural Philosophy, and Chemistry. 3 vols. 

History, Principles, and Advantages of 
Benefit Societies, Banks for Savings, arid 
Assurances on Lives. 

•Tourney to the Holy Land, by the Vis¬ 
count de Chateaubriand, peer of France. 
Ti unstated from the French. 2 vols. . 

Military Life of Arthur Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. 3 vols. 

Life of General Washington. ' 2 vols. 

Life of Horatio Viscount Nelson. 2 
vols. 

Biography of distinguished Individuals 
who have contributed to modern improve¬ 
ment in the arts, sciences, and commerce. 

History of the Discovery, Revolutions, 
and Present State, Political and Commer¬ 
cial, of the Continent of America. 3 vols. 

History of Ancient Greece. 3 vols. 

History of Modern Greece and the Io¬ 
nian Islands, by Charles Maclaren, Esq. 
2 vols. 

History of Rome. 3 vols. 

Memoirs of the Life of Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, with some particulars of the 
Rebellion in the year 174.5. 

Memoirs of Alexander Murray, D.D., 
Professor of Oriental languages in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Original corres¬ 
pondence and the biographical notice by 
8ir Henry Moncrieff Well wood, Bart. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 2 vols.. 

History of England, and of Great Bri¬ 
tain to the present time. 5 vols. 

History of Scotland, by Wm. Ritchie, 
Esq 3 vols. 

British Sermon Writers.— Extracts 
from eminent Divines. Selected by John 
Clayton, Esq. 2 vols. 

Universal Gazetteer and Geographical 
Dictionaiy. 3 vols. 

A New General Alla.:. 


The Jirsl ttumben aie nine in a Jo: tea id 
stale, mid special auiitutincmeats me 
daily ea peek'd. 

Literary Gems. Handsomely printed 
in one volume post 8vo., n ith Vignette 
Title-page. 

The object of the Compiler of this 
Volume is to present a Collection of cu¬ 
rious and interesting Literary Relics, 
characterised either by powerful Diction, 
or by traits of Wit and Humour, ex¬ 
tracted for the most part from sources not 
generally accessible, or which have es¬ 
caped the notice of recent Collectors. A 
lew Original Pieces will be introduced. 

A. Cornelii Cel,si, de Medtcina Libri 
VIII. Ex recensione Leonardi Targ.ie, 
quibus accedunt Tituli Marginales. perpe- 
tui, capilum, librorumque, Annotationes 
Ciiticae, Medicae, Physicau; Tabulae 
Characterum, Ponderum, Monsurarum, 
aliacque; Indices Matcriae Medicae Cel- 
siunae, rerumque locupletiss'imi; praefixa 
de Celsi vita Dissertatione. Concinnavit 
Kduardus Milligan, M.D. S.A.S.S. Coll.. 
Reg. Med. Edin. Soda 1 is, Soc. Phil, et 
Lit. Man. et Leod. Soc. Ep. 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the History of Me¬ 
dicine, from the earliest period to the 
present time. By O. C. Wood, M.D. 
Extraordinary Member of the Royal Me¬ 
dical Society of Edinburgh. I vol. Hyo- 
Mr Beveridge’s Forms of Process in the 
Court of Session, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Bell’s Law Dictionary; new Edition, 
much improved. 2 vots. 8vo. 

We have just learned, with much sa¬ 
tisfaction, that a large Collection of in¬ 
genious and valuable Mathematical Pa¬ 
pers, by the Rev. John West, late Hector 
of St. Thomas's in the East, Jamaica, 
and the distinguished author of “ Ele¬ 
ments of Mathematics has arrived in 
this country, and will soon be published. 

Illustrations of the Anatomy of the 
Pelvis. Part I, folio, price £.1: 5s. By 
Alexander Monro, M.D., F.R.S.E., Pro¬ 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery, &c. &c. 
This Part consists of Seven Plates of the 
size of nature, which have been engraved 
by Miller, Horsburgh, &c. after the 
drawings of Messrs T, Uwing and M‘ln- 
nes. 

Forms of Proceedings before the She¬ 
riff-Courts in Scotland, and before, the 
Sheriffs as Commissaries within their re¬ 
spective Jurisdictions. Likewise before 
the Burgh, Dean of Guild, Justice of 
Peace, and Baron-Bailie Courts. Com¬ 
piled by a Practitioner. 

The Border Tour, throughout the mosL 
important and interesting places in the 
Counties of N oi thuintocrlund, Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Selkhk, I vol, L2mo. 5s. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

BIBLIOOBAFHY. 

A catalogue of Books, new anil second¬ 
hand, the stock of Robinson and Bent, 
Manchester. 

BJOGRAFHY. 

The Literary Remains of Lady Jane 
Grey. By Nicolas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 
Post 8vo. 7s. fid. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

Marshall's Naval Biography.' Vol. II. 
Part 2. 8vo. 15s. 

The Life of tne Right Hon. R. B. She¬ 
ridan. By Thomas Moore, Esq. ito. 
£3. u3s. 

The Adventures of Don Ulloa. 12 mo. 
7s. 

CHEMISTRY* 

An Attempt to establish the First 
Principles of Chemistry by Experiment. 
By Thomas Thompson, M.D. 2 vols. 
bvo. £.lulOs. 

DRAMA. 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, with 
Notes by the Rev. W. Harness. 6 vols. 
8vo. £.4u4s.; fine paper, £. Cub's. 

EDUCATION. 

The Translator, No. 2. Is. 

The Elegant Letter-Writer. 3s. 

Horner’s Greek Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 

Platt's English Synonymes. ] 2mo. 5s. 

Selections from Virgil. Cs. 

— - . Horace. 4s. 6d. 

Epigrammata e Purioribus Gracca* An¬ 
thologist Fontibus Hausit; Annotationi- 
bua Jacobsii, De Bosch et aliorum in* 
struxit: suas subinde Notulas et Tabu- 
lum, Scriptorum Chronologicum adjunxit 
Joannes Edwards, A.M. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

A Series of Outline Ma|>s, neatly en¬ 
graved from designs. By Joseph Woods, 
Architect. The maps, neatly coloured, 
with keys, 2s. each : or, the set complete, 
16s. 

The Theory and Practice of the Terres¬ 
trial and Celestial Globes, elucidated by 
numerous Examples, and adapted to the 
new modes of Tuition, By John Mathe- 
son. Is, 6d. 

Grey’s Memoria]Technica, applied to 
Chronology and History. By J. H* 
Todd. Foo]8cap’8vo.Jj4s.£6d. 

Butcher’s Chronology of the Kings of 
England. 2s. 

FIVE ARTS. 

G wilt’s Architecture of Vitruvius. 4to. 
£.l»16s. 

The Cathedral Antiquities of England. 
By John*Britton, F.S.A., No. XXXVI., 
ing the second number of Exeter Ca¬ 


thedral. Containing six engravings by J. 
Le Kcux. Medium 'Ito. 12s. Imperial 
4to. £.1. 

Chronological and Histmicul Illustra¬ 
tions of the Ancient Architecture of Great 
Britain By John Britton, F.S.A. No. 
X., with six engravings, by J. Le Keux, 
&c. Medium 4-to. 12->. Imperial 4lo. 
£. 1 . 

The Beauties of Wiltshire, displayed 
in statistical, historical, and desinptivc 
sketches, iiUeisperved with anecdotes of 
the arts. By John Biitton, F.S.A. Vol. 
3, with a map and fifteen plates. Bvo. 
£.1m4s. ; large paper, £.l«16s. 

The Pictorial Atlas. No. 1. Foho. 
7s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

South’s Dissector’s Manual. 8vo. 12s. 

Anne^ley on Diseases of India. Bvo. 
18s. 

Cooper on Ligaments. 4 to. £. Inis. 

Mddiro-ClururgicalTransactions. Pub¬ 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So¬ 
ciety of London. Vol. 13. Parti. Hvo. 
12s. boards- 

A Century of Surgeons on Gonorrhoea, 
and on Strictures of the Urethra. 12mo. 
7s. 

An Address to the Members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, on 
the injurious conduct and defective slate 
of that corporation with reference to pro¬ 
fessional rights, medical science, and the 
public health. By John Armstrong, M.D. 
Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alton’s Diary of Husbandry. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

The Vagaries of Nature; or, Portfolio 
of Singularities. 8vo. Pait 1. 

Roscoe on the Law of Actions relating 
to real Property. 2 vols. ttvo. £. Ini5s. 

Letters on England. By the Baron A. 
de Stael Holstein. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Relics of Antiquity. 12mo. 4s. 

Edwards’ Greek Epigrams. Bvo. 10s. 
fid. 

Laconics; or, the best Words of the 
be9t Authors, with fine portraits of Mon¬ 
taigne, Chesterfield, Selden, Swift, and 
Cowley. Part 1‘. 18mo. 2s. fid. 

A Critical Essay on the Writings of St. 
Luke, translated from the German of Dr 
Frederic Schlciermachcr : with an intro¬ 
duction by the translator, containing an 
account of the Controversy respecting the 
origin of the three first Gospels since Bi¬ 
shop Marsh’s dissertations. 1 vol. Bvo. 
13s. boards. 
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The Elements of die DiltVrcntinl and 
Integral Calculus. By the Rev. Diony- 
mus Lardncr, of the University of Dublin. 
8\o. XU,. Is. boards, • 

Dr Grey’s Meinoria Tcclinica ; or, me¬ 
thod of Artificial Memory applied to, and 
exemplified in, the sciences of history and 
chronology ; together with a new appen¬ 
dix and index verborum. Revised, a- 
bndged, and adapted to general use, by 
John Henry Todd, Embellished with a 
frontispiece by Corbould. 8vo. 4s. fid. 
boards. 

Setmons and Plans of Sermons on im¬ 
portant Texts of Holy Scripture, never 
liefore published. By the Jate Rev. Jo¬ 
seph Benson. Part IV. 8vo. 

A Vindication of the Proceedings of 
the Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to 
the Apocrypha, against the aspersions of 
the Eclectic Review. Also, a new edition 
of the Statement of the Committee of the 
■ Edinburgh Bible Society relative to the 
circulation of the Apocrypha. By the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Price 
4d. 

Dun Allan ; or, Know what you Judge, 
by the author of “ Father Clement.” 2d 
edition, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s, boards. 

NOVELS, TALES, &C. 

The Caniisard, or the Protestants of 
Languedoc. A Talc. 3 vols. 12mo. 
A*. 1 l, j S. 

Miseries of Human Life. New edition. 

2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Outlines of Truth. 12mo. 5s. 

Hearts of Steel. By the author of the 
“ Wilderhess.” 3 vols. 12mo, £.lu Is. 

The Antiquary’s Portfolio. By J. S. 
Forsyth. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Attic Fragments. By the author of the 
“ Modern Times.” Post 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Tales of To-day, or Modern Facts; con¬ 
taining narratives of the most extraordi¬ 
nary occurrences of recent date. With 
illustrative Engravings. 7s. 

Memoirs of Monkeys, &c. &c. Fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave, or the Events of Days which are 
gone. By the author of the “ Scrinium.” 

3 vols. 12mo. 18s, 

Gulliver’s Last Voyage, describing Bal- 
lymugland, or the floating island, fs. fid. 

The Brazen Mask. A romance. By 
Mrs Charlotte Putney. 4 vols. 12mo. 
X’-lw 2s. 

The Stranger of the Valley. An Arne* 
rican tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s 6d. 

The Club. A series of essays, originally 
published in the Manchester Iris. 18tno, 
3s. fid. 

Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of Life 
and Character. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
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Sherwood’s My Uncle Timothy. 2s. 

natural HISTORY. 

Butt’s Botanist’s Primer. 12mo. 6s. 

Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by 
the fossil remains of plants peculiar to the 
Coal Formations. By Edmund Tyrrell 
Artis. Iloyal 4to. £.2,,10s. 

The English Flora. By Sir James E. 
Smith. 8vo. Vol. 3. 12s. 

The Natural History of the Bible, or a 
description of all the quadrupeds, birds 
fishes, reptiles, and insects, trees, plants, 
flowers, gems, and precious stones, men¬ 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures. Collected 
from the best authorities, and alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged. By T. M. Harris, I>.D. 
New edition. 12mo. 8s. 

POLITICS. 

Speeches of the Right Hon. George 
Canning. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

The Slave Colonies of Great Britain, or 
a Picture of Negro Slavery. ’ 4s. fid. 

The Poor Man’s Preservative against 
Popery. By the Rev. Blanco White. 
3s. 6d. ; or a 1 cncap edition, Is. fid.; or 
lfis. per dozen, 

POETRY. 

The Fruits of Faith, or .Musing Sinner, 
with Elegies, and other Moral Poems. 
By Hugh Campbell. 12mo. 6s. 

Ella and Sir Eustace. 

Mahony’s Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

The Skylark. A collection of Songs. 
12mo. 4 s. fid. 

Jepthah,the Mourner, and other Poems. 

The Cheltenham Anthology ; compris¬ 
ing original Poems, and translations from 
the Greek, Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and French Poets. Edited by 
VV, H. IIalpin. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Holy War, a Vision; a poem in 
five books. To which is added, the Holy 
War, in prose. With an appendix, con¬ 
taining the substance of the speeches on 
the Catholic Question in the House of 
Lords, &c. By John Bunyan Redivivus. 
4s. 6d. 

Ilerban, a poem, in 4 cantos. 8vo. 
7s. fid. 

THEOLOGY* 

Grant’s Church History. Vol. 4. 8\o. 
14s. 

DisBuasives from Popery. 6s. 

An Answer to certain Allegations con¬ 
tained in a Critique in the Intellectual 
Repository, Number VIE, New Scries, 
upon a work entitled, “ The Trial of the 
Spirits,” or a demonstration of the heaven¬ 
ly doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
By Robert Ilindmarsh. 6d ; or, on fine 
paper, Is. 

Allen’s Faithful Servant. 2s. fid. 
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An Account of the United Provinces of 
. 1! id do la Plata. Svo. 12s» 

Hose’s Four Sermons on Protestant 
Religion in Germany. 8vo. 8s. 

VOYAOES AND TRAVELS. 

Historical and Descriptive Narrative of 
Twenty Years’ Residence in South Ame¬ 
rica. 3 vols. 8Vo. 

Stewart’s Original Persian Letters. 4to. 
A’.2,-2s, 

The English in Italy. By a distinguish¬ 
ed Resident, 3 vols. post Svo. £. 1 ii I Os. 

Useful Hints to Travellers. By an 
Englishman. 12ino, 4s 6d. 

Useful Hints ‘o Travelers, going to, or 
altendy arrived in, South America; and 
to military men, or merchants, bound to 
the West-Indies, India, or any other tro¬ 
pical climate. 

EDINBURGH. 

Occasional Sermons. By the Rev. 
Robert Morehcad, A.M. of Raliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, junior Minister of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh. 

Rome in the ’ Nineteenth Century. 

• 3 vols. post Svo. vi ith plates. 4th Edi¬ 
tion. AMiillnGd. 

John Baliol, an Historical Drama, in 
five Acts. Ry William Tenant, author 
of “ Anster Fair,’’ &c. 8\ o. Gs. 

Remarks on the Merits and Present 
State of Vaccination, wherein the objec¬ 
tions of the Antivacciuists arc considered. 
By Robert Lewins, M.D., Ac. Svo. 3s. 

\n Essay on Education, applicable to 
cb.ildien in general, the detective, the 
criminal, the poor, the adult, and aged. 
By Richard Poole, M.D. 

The Second’Edition of Sermons, by 
the ltfcv. Robert Gordon, D.D. Minister 
of the New North Church, Edinburgh, 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Decisions of the First and Second Di¬ 
visions of the Court of Session, from 
November 1821 to November 1822— 
Folio. X'.In Is. 

Man responsible for his belief: two 
Sermons occasioned by a passage in the 
Inaugural Discourse of Henry Brougham, 
Esq. M.P. on bis installation as Lord 
Hector of the University of Glasgow, 
April G, 1825. By Ralph Wardhuv, D.D. 

8vo. 3s. 18tno. 2s. 


New I'uhlkato 

The Anatomy of the Foital Ilium, 
with a Conipmative Expos.lion of n- 
Stiuetuic in Animals. By Frederick 
Ticdenien. Translated from the French 
by William Bonnet, M.D. Svo. 12s. 

A Synoptic Table of the Vegetable and 
Mineral Poisons. By Kuselie de Salle. 
Translated from the French, and con¬ 
siderably augmented, by William BennCt, 
M.D, la. Gd. ; or on canvas and roller, 
8s. Gd. 

Gulielmi Harveii Exercitationcs ob mor- 
tu 'Cordis et Sanguinis ; cura Thomas 
Kingston, M.D. Svo. 7s. 

The Duty of doing all to the gloiy of 
God: a Sermon preached before the In¬ 
corporation ot the Orphan Hospital, and 
published at their request. By the Rev. 
William Muir, D.D. Minister ot the New 
Grey friars’, Edinburgh. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

A Vindication of the Proceedings of 
the Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to 
the Apocrypha, against the Aspersions of 
the Eclectic Review. Gd. 

An Introduction to the Study of the 
Laws of Chemical Combination and the 
Atomic Theory. Drawn up for the use 
of Students. By Edward Turner, M.D., 
F.R.S. E., Lecturer on Chemistry, and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 1 vol. IBrno. 2s. Gd. 

The Chosen Love Songs of Scotland ; 
a few of the Admired ones of Scotland ; 
and a Selection from that of our best 
modern Poets. 2s. Gd. 

A Method of Farm Book-Keeping. By 
Alex. Trotter, Iisq. of Drcghorn. In 
royal Svo. 7s. Gd. half bound. 

Introduction to the Writing of Greek, 
for the use of the Junior Greek Class in 
the University of Glasgow. Jn four 
Parts. By D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.M. 
Oxon, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. Third Edition, enlarged 
and improved. 12mo. 3s. Gd. bound. 

„ The Edinburgh Dispensatory. Ele¬ 
venth Edition, improved and enlarged. 
Svo. 16s. 

A Map of the Birman Empire, from 
the most Authentic Details. Imperial 
folio. Is. 

Virgil, with English Notes by Dr Hun¬ 
ter. A new edition. 3s. Gd. 

The Magic Ring, a Romance, from the 
German of Frederick, ltnron de la Motte 
Fouque. 3 vols. 1 Sum. £■ I » Is. 
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FUIlOl’E. 

Fwancc. —One of tlie Paris papers to 
the 2 till mat. contains a report that “ the 
French Ambassador at Madrid had ad. 
dressed a note to the Spanish cabinet, so- 
bating it to recognise, on certain condi¬ 
tions, the independence of the new states 
of South America. The British Ambassa¬ 
dor seconded the representations of the 
French agent, and invited the Government 
of bmlmaud Y T II. to profit by this fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, lest, eventually, the 
new States should reject all propositions 
for such an arrangement. He offered, at 
the same time, the mediation of England. 
The Spanish Minister replied, that the 
King was opposed to all absolute recogni¬ 
tion of his former colonies ; but the Minis¬ 
ter (Zea) submitted the following project: 

“ That each colony should have a native 
government, named by the King, which # 
should direct the administration of its af¬ 
fair.-,, impose the taxes, and pay an annual 
smn to Spam ; that the King should have 
a icprescntative in each colony, with the 
title of Viceroy ; and, finally, that the co¬ 
lonies should, on their part, contribute to 
pay off' the debt of Spain.” Even this pro¬ 
ject, which was strongly supported by a 
third foreign Ambassador, was rejected by 
the lung, as it would doubtless he by the 
now emancipated colonics. 

The French encampment near Bayonne 
has broken up; but all the troops are quar¬ 
tered in and near the town, so that the 
only change is from tents to buildings. 

The Court of Justice of l’aris has 1 itely 
condemned several jewellers and gold¬ 
smiths to a fine of 200 francs, for ma¬ 
nufacturing jewels of gold inferior to the 
quality required by the law, and which 
was not stamped. The goods were also 
condemned to he confiscated. 

General Bertrand, so well known for 
his attachment to Napoleon, is now build¬ 
ing a very large cotton-spinning factory in 
the suburb Madeline, at Lisle. It will 
cost 1,200,000 francs (about £4*3,000.) 

It appears that there was a disturbance 
at Jloucn when General Lafayette passed 
through that town. He dined with M. 
Cabunon, one of hii old colleagues in the 
Chamber of Deputies. More than 2000 
persons assembled in fi ontmf the house in 
the evening, shouting “ Vive Lafayette !” 
The police thought fit to call out the gen¬ 
darmerie to clear the street. The popu¬ 
lace were charged with drawn sabres, and 
many were injured. 


TEL LICENCE- 

The Chamber of Deputies docs not 
meet, it seems, till the month of February 
next. 

Spain—W e have seen (says the Cou¬ 
rier) a private letter from Madrid, dated 
the 10th instant, and written by a per. 
soil who had the means of obtaining 
accurate information, which alludes *to 
the affairs of South America in a way 
that would lead us to expect that some 
measure respecting it is about to be 
adopted by the Spanish Government.— 
The writer abstains from any explicit 
statement; but glances at the proba¬ 
bility of a suspension of hostilities be¬ 
tween the mother country and her former 
colonies, to whom a temporary treaty of 
commerce may be proposed, deferring, for 
the present, a final recognition. It is 
hinted, that the influence of this country 
.and of France is employed to accomplish, 
if possible, a satisfactory adjustment of 
this question ? but we can hardly ex|>cct 
that any thing short of an entire and 
complete act of recognition would be lis¬ 
tened to by the South American States. 

Some recent accounts announce at Inst 
the sailing of the long-talked-of expedi¬ 
tion from Ferrol to reconquer South Ame¬ 
rica ; it consists of about three thousand 
unwilling troops, convoyed by two fri¬ 
gates and three brigs. The first place 
for which this new Armada is designed 
is the Havannah. 

To assist him in healing the public 
disorders, the King has appointed a 
“ Constitutive Junta," whose duties will 
obviously he- no sinecure—especially if 
they task themselves, as they promise to 
do, “ to preserve the integrity of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s dominions.” The probability is, 
that they will never enter upon their func¬ 
tions, but be cast aside in a week or two, 
like many other ephemeral councils and 
juntas which have been so rapidly made 
and unmade by the breath of the incon¬ 
stant despot. They have published an 
address on their acceptance of office. .They 
say that their hearts are right, but that 
their heads arc not such ns the state of 
Spain requires; and in this their address 
bears them out, for it is mean and slav¬ 
ish in the last degree. 

Gibraltar papers, recently received, state, • 
that in order to avgrt the scarcity and 
other calamities with which Majorca was 
threatened in consequence of the late scan¬ 
ty harvest, the Spanish Government had 
permitted the importation into that aland 
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of I SI,000 fauegas of foreign wheat, and 
31,351) of pulse in national bottoms 
upon payment of a duty of 10 rs. vellon 
fan ego. 

If we are to believe the leading London 
journals, both ministerial and opposition, 
Ferdinand begins at length really to ex¬ 
hibit a disposition towards mode/ niism, 
which must proceed, v\e presume, not 
from any impulse of benevolence or of 
common sense, but from resentment of 
the factious and criminal conduct pursued 
by the Ultras. An act of amnesty, it is 
sflid, has been withheld solely in conse¬ 
quence of the interference of the council 
of Castile. In Paris, and in London also, 
it is generally rumoured and believed, that 
a treaty is actually negneiating between 
Spain and Mexico, by which the former, 
for certain considerations, is to recognize 
the independence of the latter ; and the 
considerations are by some represented 
to be the payment by Mexico of one half 
of the other's national debt, and the ad¬ 
mission into Mexican ports of Spanish 
produce at lower duties than that of other 
nations. But will Mexican ports consent, 
to purchase from Spain.—a kingdom which 
to her must be an object of compassion 
rather than dread—that independence 
which she has already fairly conquered 
and consolidated, and enjoyed for years ? 

Russia _By the Hamburgh papers, 

it appears that the free-masons in Russia 
are viewed with increased suspicion. An 
existing ordinance, that no person in the 
service of the State shall belong to a secret 
society, or free-masons’ lodge, is now ex¬ 
tended to all individuals who are can¬ 
didates for degrees in the Russian Uni¬ 
versities. All students, before they are 
admitted, are also to give a certificate that 
they do not belong to a secret society. 

Prussia, &c _An order of the King 

of Prussia, directed to the authorities of 
his Rhenish provinces,'prohibits the Ro¬ 
man Catholic priests from exacting, pre¬ 
vious to the celebration of marriage be¬ 
tween parents of different sects, a promise 
that the offspring should be brought up 
in the Roman Catholic system. It would 
appear, that many of the priests had re¬ 
quired this unlawful engagement. 

Netherlands —The session of the 
States-Gcneral of the Netherlands was 
opened on the 17th October. The speech 
of the King affords a gratifying view of 
the progress of improvement in that coun¬ 
try. The commerce and finances of the 
Netherlands are in a nourishing state ; 
hut it would appear, that the colonial ad¬ 
ministration has not been carried on with 
a due regard to economy,-—an evil which 
his Majesty has adopted means to remedy. 

It is thought, however, that the cause of 
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the embarrassments is not so much tbe 
want of economy as the adoption of heavy 
duties on English manufactures, for the 
purpose of forcing the trade in Dutch and 
Belgian manufactures, and the consequent 
almost total drying up of the chief souice 
of revenue, and the fall on the price of 
the productions of Java, the sale of which 
was another main source of Government 
revenue. Speaking of the means which 
have been adopted for the improvement 
of the people, the King says, that “ schools 
for instruction are n6w almost universally 
established throughout the kingdom, and 
have in many instances shown their uti¬ 
lity, especially those of recent establish¬ 
ment. The universities have lately been 
much improved and enlarged, and have, 
in many branches of learning, had addi¬ 
tional facilities afforded for the attain¬ 
ment of knowledge, and they now fu>- 
msh the most liberal means for the stud) 
of the various sciences. One institution, 
devoted to the wants of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, will afford to the young people 
appointed to study for the Church the 
, opportunity of obtaining that knowledge 
which the present state of civilization re¬ 
quires.” The disasteis which were caused 
by the late lioods have already been re¬ 
paired ; and the dikes will soon again lie- 
placed in a state of ample secunty. 

Sweden— A woman at woik in the 
fields, in Sweden, laid her infant on the 
g-ound at a little distance ; soon after an 
eagle pounced on the infant and carried 
it away. The poor woman, who heard 
the cries of the child in the air, has be¬ 
come insane, and is now in the hospital 
at Malmoe. 

Bavaria _The King of Bavaria, aged 

70, died of apoplexy, on the 13thinslant. 
He is succeeded hy the Prince Royale, 
aged 30. He is extolled “ for having 
taken decisive measures for the extension 
of knowledge, by multiplying prunaiy 
schools, placing them under the civil an- * 
thority, restraining the power of the clergy 
respecting domestic education, and at the 
same time granting to universities a wise 
liberty, which has been the means of dif¬ 
fusing sounder ideas among the clergy of 
the different persuasions.” The King of 
Bavaria was a Catholic : we wish Protes¬ 
tant England would only imitate his li¬ 
berality. 

Greece.— We are sorry to learn that 
the misunderstanding which has for some¬ 
time existed between the leading friend'? 
of the Greek cause in the metropolis has 
at length assumed a complexion of a very 
serious nature. It appears that the Greek 
Committee have, for several months past, 
been desirous of appropriating a consider¬ 
able portion of the Greek loan to the pur- 
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chase of ships anil other means of warfare, 
instead of remitting the amount direct to 
Greece, where it might be dissipated in 
appeasing discontented chiefs or foment¬ 
ing parly intiigucs. The Deputies and 
tlie Contractors considering, however, that 
they had no discretionary power, have 
made the regular remittances. Mr Bour- 
ing, one of the most ardent Philellemists, 
and the honorary Secretary of the Commit¬ 
tee, has remonstrated several times on the 
subject. The intelligence having been 
received from Alexandria that the En¬ 
gineer steam-vessel, which had been offer¬ 
ed to the Greeks and rejected, is now in 
the pay of the Pacha of Egypt, and al¬ 
ready despatched against the Greek fleet; 
and also that other steam-vessels are pre¬ 
paring at Marseilles for the same object, 
it is probable that these remonstrances 
will have some effect, and produce a re¬ 
sult as beneficial to the magnanimous 
Greeks as the disagreement has proved 
hitherto disastrous. 

From a letter written by a Mr Emerson, 
just returned from the Morea, it appears 
that the affairs of the Greeks are by no 
means in a satisfactory situation. Ibrahim 
has indeed retired to Navarin, but he may 
advance again into the heart of the coun¬ 
try when he pleases, for any resistance 
the Greeks can offer ; and Rescind Pacha, 
who has just abandoned the siege of Mis- 
solonghi,ftmay resume it as soon as he 
thinks fit. Thu Greeks continue to re¬ 
sist, but they are without energy, because 
they arc destitute of union and organiza¬ 
tion. The most mortifying circumstance 
is, that the half million, or million, remit¬ 
ted from England, has been grossly mis¬ 
applied, and has rendered little service to 
their cause. The money should evidently 
have been expended in putting the Greeks 
in possession of some of those scientific 
improvements in the business of war, 
which they could not have obtained by 
their unassisted means. The sums that 
went to provide aims and ammunition for 
the people, and to some extent also to pay 
the fleet, were beneficially expended ; but 
we doubt if it was ivise to give the pea¬ 
santry a single shilling for irregular and 
ti.insitory service in arms, which they 
would have afforded when the enemy was 
at their doors, without any pay at all, or 
with such pay as the local government 
could have supplied. Nearly a million of 
money has been remitted, and the Greeks 
still have not a single corps of artillery, 
or a single regiment of regular troops; 
and not one of the fortresses on which 
their security depend"!, is, supplied with 
ammunition, arms, or provisions. Ibra¬ 
him, who brings European officers and 
arms with him, has but to batter Nnuplia 
voi.. xvir. 


or Corinth, or any one of their forlressesi 
for a few days, to insure its surrender, or 
if he cannot batter, he has but to blockade 
it for a week or two. Though the people 
do not yield obedience, he commands the 
country, and can take up his station 
wherever the harvest is good, or the situa¬ 
tion otherwise suitable for his purposes. 
Would the Greeks have been in a worse 
condition, though a shilling had neier 
reached them from England ? They 
thought lightly of Ibrahim’s 8000 men, 
because they had witnessed the destruc¬ 
tion of 30,000 Turks, who imailed their 
country in 1822. But it wag famine that 
destroyed the Turks; and against tins 
evil Ibrahim's army is protected by that 
very smallness which diminishes its ap¬ 
parent strength. Still, we repeat, we do 
not despair of the cause of the Greeks. 
The British armies marched through 
North America during the struggle there, 
and experienced as little resistance as 
Ibrahim meets with in the Morea. In 
the one case, as in the other, towns may 
he taken and armies defeated, hut the 
spirit of resistance still burns unquenehed 
in the hearts of the people. The Greeks 
will ultimately wear out the courage and 
the resources of their enemies ; but it is 
melancholy to think how much bloodshed 
might be savcd, and how much the period 
of their trials might he shortened, 'by a 
little more wisdom and honesty on the 
part of their rulers. 

ASIA. 

East Indites —A Supplement to the 
London Gazette contains the official dis¬ 
patches relative to the capture cf Donabew 
and Prome. Considerable resistance was 
made at the former place, but the latter 
was abandoned by the Burmese in great 
confusion, and entered by our troops 
without firing a shot. It was on the 25th 
of March that Sir Archibald Campbell 
reached the vicinity of Donabew, and im¬ 
mediately despatched Major Jackson with 
a detachment to open a communication 
with Bligadier-General Cotton’s division. 
This was effected, but Major Jackson’s 
return was intercepted. In consequence. 
General Cotton determined to force a pas¬ 
sage by water. The troops were there¬ 
fore embarked in boats, and the flotilla 
was headed by the Powerful cutter, which 
the Diana steam-vessel hud taken in tow'. 
They passed within half range of a Bur¬ 
mese battery, by a shot from which Lieu¬ 
tenant Symes was wounded, 'flic Bur. 
mese war-boats, twenty-one in number, 
then sallied forth to attack our little squa¬ 
dron, when the steam-vessel suddenly 
cast off the Powerful, dashed in among 
the war boats, and took or destroyed 
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thirteen of them. It was on the same 
day that the enemj’s attack with ele¬ 
phants occurred, which Sir Archibald 
Campbell dcsciihes as a novel and inter¬ 
esting scene. The enemy' were alike 
foiled by land and water, tmd the two di¬ 
visions of the army effected their complete 
junction. 

Fionie was taken on the 2.5th of Apiil, 
and with it one hundred and one pieces 
of ordnance fell into our hands. Nearly 
one quarter of the town was destroyed 
by lire. Prince Sarrawuddy, with the 
remnant of his people, was retiring duett 
upon the capital, destioying the tillages, 
grain, boats, Av. of every description 
which lay in the line of his retreat. A 
reinforcement of troops, and thuty pieces 
of cannon, were within a short distance 
of Promc when Sir Archibald Campbell 
look possession of it. The troops had 
dispersed, and the greater part of the 
guns, together with the war boats, had 
fallen into the hands of the llotilla, under 
the command of Captain Alexander, K.N. 
Tin: position of I’rome is described as ex¬ 
tremely formidable, the hills by which 
*t is surrounded being fortified to their 
summits. The place, indeed, is by na¬ 
ture so strong, that, in the opinion of Sir 
Archibald Campbell, ten thousand steady 
soldiers would have defended it against 
any attack of ten times that force. 

The following is the official return of 
the killed, wounded, and missing, down 
to the 3d of April:— 

Brigadier-General Cotton’s Division- 
Captain It. C. Rose, and Charles Cannon, 
of his Majesty’s 89th Regiment of foot, 
killed. Lieutenants VV. J, King, C. G. 
King, and J. Currie, ditto, wounded. W. 
A. K. Derby, of'the Amherst gun-boat, 
wounded. Rank and file—123 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

Sir A. Campbell’s Division—Lieuten¬ 
ant John Gordon, his Majesty’s 47th Re¬ 
giment ; and Lieutenant Symes, Madras 
artillery, wounded. 75 rank and file 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

A general ordei was issued from Fort- 
William, on the 29th April, ordering a 
royal salute, and three vollies of musque- 
try, to he fired at all the stations of the 
land forces in the Fast Indies, in honour 
of the capture of Donabew-. 

The conduct of the Siamese is describ¬ 
ed in the dispatches received by Govern¬ 
ment to be such as to shew that they ure 
animated by the most friendly dis(iositions 
towards the British.. 

AMERICA- 

United States. —Departure of La 
Fayette —On Wednesday Sept. 7th, long 
bciote noon, the bustle of military prepa¬ 


ration was heard in our streets, in which 
the stores were, for the most pait, closed, 
and all the usual business was suspended, 
to enable our citizens to join in tbu faie- 
well ceremonies to General La Fayette. 
About eleven o’clock- the corporations of 
the district repaired lo the President’s 
house; and soon afterwards the Presi¬ 
dent, attended by the Secretaries of State, 
the Treasuiy, and Navy, (the Sccretaiy 
of War being absent fiom the city,) the 
I’ostmaster-General, and the principal 
officers of the Government, accompanied 
General La Fayette into the large en¬ 
trance-hall, where a number of cili/ens 
were in wailing to take leave of the ve¬ 
nerable guest of the nation. In the niicM 
of the circle the General took Ins stand, 
when the President addressed him in a 
speech of great eloquence and feeling, to 
which La Fajctte made a suitable reply. 
As the last sentence was pronounced, the 
General advanced, and, while the tes 
poured over his venerable cheek, ng..in 
took the President in his arms—he ie- 
tired a few paces, but overcome by his feel¬ 
ings, again returned, and uttering, in 
broken accents, “God bless vim!” fell 
once inoie on the rrcek ol Mi Adams. 
It was a scene at once solemn and mov¬ 
ing, as the sighs and stealing tears of 
many who witnessed it bore testimony. 
Having recovered his self-possession, the 
General stretched out his liandQ and was 
in a monru nl surrounded by the greetings 
of the whole Assembly, who pressed upon 
him, each eager to seize, perhaps for the 
last time, that beloved hand which was 
opened so freely lor our aul, when aid 
was so precious, and which grasped,' with 
firm, undcviating hold, the steel which so 
bravely helped to achieve our deliverance. 
The moment of depaitmc at length ar¬ 
rived, and having once more pressed the 
hand of Mr Adams, lie entered the ba¬ 
rouche, accompanied by the Secretaries of 
State, of the Treasury, and of the Navy. 

On reaching the hank of the Potomac, 
near whe/e the Mount Vernon steam- 
vessel was in wailing, all the carriages in 
the procession, except the General’s, 
wheeled off, and the citizens in them as¬ 
sembled on foot around that of the Gene¬ 
ral. The whole militaiy body then passed 
him in review, as he stood in the barouche 
of the President, attended by the Secre¬ 
taries of State, of llie Treasury, and of 
the Navy. After the review, the General 
proceeded to the steam-vessel, under a 
salute of artillery, surrounded by as many 
citizens, all eager to catch the last look, 
as could press on the laige wharf; and 
at four o’clock, this great, and good, and 
extraordinary man, trod, for the last time, 
the soil of America, followed by the 
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blessings of every patriotic heart that 
lives on it. As the vessel moved oil 1 , and 
for a short time after, the deepest silence 
was observed by the whole of the vast 
multitude’ that lined the shore. The 
feeling that pervaded them was that of 
children bidding a final farewell to a ve« 
nerated parent. 

Colombia.-—I t has been stated that 
M. Bavenga, the tcmporaiy Minister of 
Finance in Colombia, has declared his in¬ 
tention to use till his mlluenee for the 
purpose of promoting the commerce be¬ 
tween that country and Gieat Britain. 
It is certain that a regular remonstrance 
against the arbitrary and lncgnlar mode 
of levying duties, both m Colombia and 
Mexico, was some time ago forwarded to 
the respective Governments, by borne of 
the leading merchants in London. The 
answer to this remonstuince has been as 
favourable as could be expected, and an 
intimation has been given, that the ame¬ 
lioration of the import-laws will be one 
ol the first subjects of discussion in the 
United Congress. The merchants and 
manufacturers of this countiy are deeply 
interested in the affair, for it is a well- 
known fact, that many persons have 
been deterred fiom making shipments, by 
a knowledge of the obstacles which were 
interposed, and the imposition practised 
by the local authorities. 

The appointment ol a Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary to Colombia lias been deter¬ 
mined on. Sir George Cock hum, it is 
said, is to be the person on whom this 
office is to be bestowed. 

Mexico _All was quiet in Mexico 
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up to the I7th of August. The Congress 
had answered at great length, an “ ency¬ 
clic” letter of the Pope, in favour of Fer. 
dinand. They deny the right of hi« ho¬ 
liness to interfere in civil questions be¬ 
tween States. But for the respect which 
the Congress is forced to jield to the pre¬ 
judices of the people, we can suppose this 
manifesto would have been more indig¬ 
nant and resentful in its tone than it is. 
However, while it protesses the most du¬ 
tiful obedience, in spnituals, to the head 
of the Catholic Church, it disclaims his 
right to inteifere with systems of guvern- 
ment; and this, in language more per¬ 
emptory and tiirn than ivas held towards 
him by the earliest Protestant Princes. 
It refers, with equal dexterity and ellfcct, 
to the conduct of the Divine Founder ot 
Christianity, who, so far fiom dictating 
to his followers in state-matters, abstain¬ 
ed from giving an opinion upon political 
questions, saying to those who sought to 
entrap him into an avowal ot his senti¬ 
ments, “ Give to Caesar tlie things that 
he Caesar’s, and to God those that he 
God’s—a reply which, as it.'* Congress 
observes, was l “ full of prudence and vvis- 
doro, admirable in all respects, and which, 
in a few words, comprehends all ihc ■plan 
of the Gospel respecting civil govern¬ 
ments ” 

Buenos Ayres.—B y the Buenos 
Ayres papers to the Gth Aug., we learn, 
that Woodbine Parish, Esq. had been for¬ 
mally established as the British charge- 
des-affiaires to the United Provinces of the 
Bio de Plata. Hostilities with the Por¬ 
tuguese in Monte. Video still continued. 
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4_The annual Mu huehnas head-court 

of the County ol Kdiiihuigb was held 
this day in the County Hall, Mr John 
Hope, Bart., tne Convener of the Coun¬ 
ty, in the chair. The only business which 
excited any dneussion ivas a vote of thanks 
to Lord Melville, for having conferred 
such a valuable boon on the country as 
the new Jury Bill. The motion was 
made, when the meeting was constituted 
as Commissioners of Supply, by J. Gib¬ 
son Craig, Esq , and seconded by J. A. 
Murray, Esq. Both of these gentlemen 
were liberal in their praise of his Lord- 
ship, particularly for having overcome 
the prejudices which were at one. time 
entei tamed towards the measure. The 
Lord Advocate thought that Lord Mel¬ 
ville would net apply more of the thanks 
to himself than was lus right, and hinted 
that the sole merit of originating the mea¬ 


sure lay with Mr Kennedy. The Learn¬ 
ed Lord, at a tnoic subsequent part of the 
discussion, said, that he considered the 
vote of thanks to Lord Melville was an 
indirect mode of thanking Mr Kennedy, 
although the Bill introduced by that gen¬ 
tleman and the noble Lord were very dif¬ 
ferent. The vote of thanks appeared to 
be carried, and tint a dissentient voice 
was raised, when Mr J. A. Murray rose 
to follow up the hint of the Lord Advo¬ 
cate, by moving a vote of thanks to Mr 
Kennedy, which motion was seconded by 
Sir J. 11. Dairympie. Mr Aitchtson, 
younger of Drumorc, thought this was 
rather taking the meeting somewhat by- 
surprise, and moved the previous ques¬ 
tion. This was seconded by Mr Millar 
of Craignitinny. A very animated dis¬ 
cussion followed, in which Mr Gibson 
Craig, Mr Cunningham, advocate, Mr 
Inglfs of Auchendinny, Mr Tvtlcr, Mr 
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J.tuning, Mr J. A. Murray, Sir J. Dal- 
rymple, Mr I lines of Stow, the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate, I)r Nicol, and others, took part. 
The Earl of Rosebery, who came in after 
the vote to Lord Melville was passed, 
spoke against the principle of \oting 
thanks to members of parliament for doing 
only what was their duty. Mr Jeffrey, 
on the other hand, contended that it was 
perfectly constitutional, and was the most 
proper mode of keeping up a correspond¬ 
ing sympathy between the people and 
their representatives. After a good deal 
of discussion, the vote was called for, and 
tlie question was, tk Whether the motion 
should he put or not r” which was nega¬ 
tived by a majority of one, 21 voting that 
the question ho put, and 22 against it. 
The voters were those in the commission 
of supply. 

1-— A keen contest lias been carried on 
this year tor the Civic Chair, between 
William Ti otter, Esq. of Bullindean, and 
William Allan, Esq. of Glen. Some 
tune previous to the election, however, 
as Ins prospects of success diminished. 
Bailie Allan intimated to the Council that 
h ■ had relinquished the contest. This 
day, accordingly, after hearing an appro¬ 
priate sermon (tom Dr Muir, the Town- 
Council proceeded to the election of Ma¬ 
gistrates, when the following choice \v as 
unanimously made: 

William Trotter, Esq. Lord Provost. 

William Gilchrist, Esq. First Bailie. ' 

J5. Mitchell, Esq. Second ditto. 

John Bon.tr, jun. E-.q. Third ditto. 

Ad.tiii Anderson, Esq. Fourth ditto. 

It. Wright, Esq. Lord Dean of Guild. 

William Patison, Esq. Treasurer. 

—At two o’clock this morning, an 
alarming fire broke out in a range of 
stables at the foot of Macdbugald-Street. 
Three stables were burnt down ; and in 
them from eight to twelve horses were 
consumed by the flames. By the activity 
of the firemen, the flames were prevented 
from communicating with the adjoining 
premises. 

— The Fifth Session of the Edinburgh 
School of Arts was opened this evening 
by Mr George Lees, A. M., Lecturer on 
Mechanics and Mechanical Philosophy. 
The hall was crowded, and among the 
auditors were many gentlemen of distinc¬ 
tion, 

10—The amount of duties received at 
the Customhouse, Leith, for the quarter 
ending lOth instant, is £.205,577«9» 1 Id. 
This, we believe, is the largest sum which 
has ever been collected during art equal 
period, at any port in Scotland. It is to 
be observed, however, that a proportion 
of this sum must be put to the account of 


duties transferred from the Excise to the 
Customs. 

1 ]— Anrhiermvchly. — On Monday 
evening the Mechanics of Auchtermuchty 
and its v icinity met in the schbol-room, 
for the purjKise of forming a School of 
Arts. The meeting being constituted, 
Mr Lilians in the chuir, Dr Bonar, with 
his usual ability and address, delivered 
un introductory lecture to a trow .led au¬ 
dience, upwards of 300 being picscnt, 
among w'hom wc observed most of the 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

— Synod of Glasgow and Ayt .—At a 
meeting of the Synod, the llev. Patrick 
M‘Farlutie intimated, that he had, m con¬ 
nection with the committee appointed lor 
the puipose of drawing up a memorial 
regarding church accommodation, sent 
off that memorial to Mr Secretary Peel; 
and he had the pleasure of informing 
them, that he had received an answer to 
it, wherein Mr Peel staled, that it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
to bring forwmd a lull next Session of par¬ 
liament, for the express purpose of pro¬ 
curing more church accommodation in 
the Lowlands of Scotland.’ On Wednesday, 
the Synod appointed the second Sabbath 
of November next to be observed as a day 
of thanksgiving for the late abundant har¬ 
vest, throughout all the chinches and 
chapels within their bounds. 

On Wednesday the appeal of Mr Brown, 
against the sentence of the Prcsbyteiy, 
vvus read. He appeared lor himself, and 
maintained that the Prcsbyteiy had no 
right to deprive him of his licence as a 
probationer, for writing the letter to Mr 
Cunningham of Lnitishaw. It was meicly 
a proposal, not a bargain. A murder v as 
not a minder till it was completed. lie 
hoped, therefore, they would leversc the 
sentence of the Presbytery, and restore 
him Ins licence with as little discussion as 
possible. His odoure was as far different 
from simony as the gunpowder plot. The 
Rev. Patrick M‘Farlane defended the 
sentence of the Presbytery. Mr Brown 
had made a proposal to Mr Cunningham, 
that a friend of his would pay X. 100 for 
five years, if the church was granted to 
him. The laws of the church were then 
read, from w'hich it was clear, that a pio- 
posal of this kind was attended with de¬ 
privation of licence. The Rev. Mr So¬ 
merville argued, that as the ollence was 
not completed, it would be hard to thrust 
him out entirely from the church, with¬ 
out giving him some time for amend¬ 
ment. He would be willing to expel him 
for a term of years, but not for life. It 
wag replied, that the law of the church 
was imperative; he had done every thing 
on his part to complete the bargain. Af- 
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l cr some members expatiated on the enor¬ 
mity of the offence, the Synod unani¬ 
mously agreed to sustain the sentence of 
the Presbytery of Glasgow. Mr Brown 
said he would appeal to the General As¬ 
sembly. 

12 —Supply of Fish ,—This day a nu¬ 
merous meeting of the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh and l.eith was held in the 
Waterloo Hotel, to consider of the estab¬ 
lishment of a company for the better 
supplying of Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, 
Ac. with fiesli lish,—the Right 1 Jem- the 
Lord Provost in the chair. Among the 
many gentlemen present were Sir John 
Hay, Hart., Sir William Arbuthnot, Hart., 
Mr Mercer of Dry don, .1. Balfour, Esq. 
of Pilrig, J. 1 Hindus, Esq. of Dundos, 
G. Crichton, Esq. Leith, Alexander 
Smith, Esq. banker. Captain Carnegie, 
Captain Boswell, Bathe Wright, Doctors 
Thatcher and l’oole, Ac. Ac. After se¬ 
veral gentlemen had addressed the meet¬ 
ing, paitirularly (.apt.tin Carnegie, by 
whom the scheme had been set cm foot, 
it was unanimously agreed, that an Asso¬ 
ciation. to he called the “ Forth and 
Deep-Sea Fishery Company,” should be 
instantly formed, for the better supplying 
our markets with fish. 

Circe nock. Greenock has again chan¬ 
ged Us aspect completely ; our harbours 
exhibit stuking proofs of commeicial ac¬ 
tivity’—our building yards are full of life 
and bustle ; and no sooner is one ship 
launched into its native element, than the 
skeleton of another rises like a mushroom 
from the ground. Sugar-re lining houses 
an increasing—works for the manufac¬ 
ture of machinery and steam-engines 
(hitheito unknown amongst us) are in 
great progress ; and though last not least 

_the Shaw’s Water Company ate going 

inpidlv toi ward m their march of promise, 
and from them the greatest advantages 
are expected to result to the community 
in general. It would have been well if 
the good spirit and imdly feelings of the 
inhabitants had kept pace with our other 
improvements; on the contrary, party 
spirit has'rathcr been gaming ground ; and 
this is the more to he regretted, as the co¬ 
operation of all in our various establish¬ 
ments is highly necessary for the interest 
of the whole. Greenock has no political 
lidluence to maintain. Its voice is never 
heard in the returning of a member for 
Parliament, anti the squabbles for a little 
day’s civic ascendancy should never be 
once named amongst us. Party is an 
epidemic that does not rest with first 
causes, but spreads itself into sureties and 
institutions, where party feelings should 
have nothing to do. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the good sense of the inlia- 
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bitants is sufficient to correct this evil, or 
if not, it is to be feared that the most 
dangerous consequences will ensue to our 
trade and eventual prosperity. 

An'real of the No/Ihci it F.i'/f'tUlhw.— 
The discovery.ship llecla arrived off Pe¬ 
terhead on the morning of the I2lh. and 
Captain Parry and two of his officers 
landed, and proceeded post for the Ad¬ 
miralty Office. Captain l\ny repoits, 
that he had not been able to do any thing 
during this voyage, in the way of disco¬ 
veries, at least nothing ol any impoitance, 
and that they had lost their othei ship, 
the Fury, in the month of August last— 
her crew are on hoard the llecla. The 
crews are in a better state of health than 
when they left England, in May IK21, 
and there had not been a death among 
them. The officers say thut the winter 
passed off very comfortably ; so complete¬ 
ly were the ships fitted out, that all felt 
quite at home. They seemed perfectly 
delighted at again finding themselves on 
British ground. 

A letter from a Lieutenant on board the 
Hecla, dated the 12th inst. off tin Forth, 
on their passage to the River, says, the 
expedition passed a miserable winter in 
Port Bowen, being fifty-eight days in 
crossing the ice. On leaving that this 
summer, they got on the w estern side of 
Regent’s Inlet, in lat. 72. 46. and long. 
91. 50. with the finest possible prospects, 
when both ships were driven on shore, 
the Fury so much damaged, as not to bo 
sea-worthy ; the Hecla narrowly escaped. 

The following is an extinct of a letter 
from a principal officer ol the expedition, 
addressed to an eminent scientific Gentle¬ 
man of this city 

“ 1I.M.S, Hecla , Oct. 12, 1S25. 

“ Dr: a it Sm,—We sailed from the 
west coast of Greenland on the 4th July 
1824. In passing Davis’ Straits, we 
were beset fifty-eight days in ihe ice. On 
the 9th September we cleared the ice, and 
on the 13th of the same month entered 
Barrow’s Strait. The winter was now set¬ 
ting in fast, vve therefore endeavoured to 
reach Port Bowen, in Prince Regent’s In¬ 
let, which we effected with some difficul¬ 
ty on the 28th. By the 6lh October we 
were completely surrounded with young 
ice. The winter passed more agreeably 
than could have been expected ; w e had 
a good library on board, and managed to 
raise a tolerable masquerade ill one of the 
ships every foitnight. 'The winter was 
what might be called a mild one in this 
part of the world, the thermometer never 
eveeding 48.J degrees below zero. Du¬ 
ring its continuance w e had line spin t cha- 
cing white bears, twelve of which wete 
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killed. While grouse were abundant in 
spring ; we shot a great number of them. 
They were excellent, and proved a gieut 
luxury to the o.Heeis and men. The 
summer, which commenced on the Ctli 
June, with a shower of ruin, was wry 
fine ; the thaw went on rapidly. On the 
1‘Jtli July the ice broke up, and we bade 
i.ircwell to Port Bowen, where we had 
passed nearly ten months. On the 2l5d 
wc made North Somerset, und woiked to 
the southward along us coast, until the 
morning of the l.,t of August, when un. 
tnitunatc'y the Fury was eleven on shore 
by the ice. Every eilhrt was made to 
save her, hut our exertions proving fiuit- 
less, slie was abandoned on the 10th, and 
her people taken on board the Hecla. 
Thus ended all our hopes ot making the 
north-west passage, which seemed favour- 
able till this accident. On the 1st Sep¬ 
tember we left Regent's- Inlet for England, 
and made the const of Scotland on the 
10th. We have been extremely fortunate 
during the voyage, not having lost a man 
cither by disease or accident.” 

20 —Exhumation of the Duchess de 
(',turnout ——The French sloop of war L’- 
Actif, Captain I)e Fortzampare, lately 
;nlived in our Roadstead, for the purpose 
of conveying the remains of Madame la 
Duehesede G niche el de Gramont, to 
France, from the cemetery of llolyroo-l- 
liouse. A letter from the Secretary of 
State having been received by the Lord 
Provost, requesting that every facility and 
respect should he paid on the occasion, 
his Lordship and the Magistrates, with 
the Lord Advocate and Lord Chief Ba¬ 
ron, attended on Monday, accompanied 
by a number of distinguished individuals. 
Sir Henry Jardine, King’s Remembran¬ 
cer, accompanied by his Depute, Mr 
Longmore, Sir Patrick Walkei, Usher 
of the White Rod , the Chevalier Madol 
Dugas, oil the part of the Duke of Gra¬ 
mont, and a Gentleman from the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Keeper of the Palace pf 
Holyroodhousc, at whose expence the 
exhumation has taken place, proceeded 
this day to open the Royal Vault in the 
chapel, where the body had been do-posit¬ 
ed for up wauls of twenty years. The 
c-offm had been found to be partly decay¬ 
ed, and a new oaken one was made ; it 
was very elegant, being covered with 
crimson velvet, with gold mountings and 
ducal coronets. The company as they 
arrived vvete shewn into the Duke of 
Hamilton's apartments, and the whole of 
them having assembled, about twenty 
minutes before twelve- o’clock the hearse, 
followed by four mourning-couches with 
four horses each, moved from the palace 
by the royal access to the Abbbeyhill, the 
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Great London Road, and Bennington, to 
Newhavcn. Count Vlad-.imr Daudolf, 
a relative of the deceased, attach* d to the 
Russian Embassy in London, ofliciatul 
ns chief mounter. Captain Fort/.uni pure, 
with his otlk-eis, were in attendance at 
Newhavcn Pur, where the coffin was ic- 
ct-ived into the Admiralty barge with 
due solemnity ; it was then deposited in 
an outer case, and toveicd w ill) a white 
cloth and ensign; the white tlag was then 
IioisLlcI half-mast, and the barge proceed¬ 
ed to the Ac lif, accompanied i>) the ol- 
liccrs of that ship in her launch also with 
the flag half-mast, the whole being con¬ 
ducted in pcitcet silence, which,joined to 
tlicgre.it icspectahility of those who at¬ 
tended the departure of the temains of 
the illustrious Lady irom our shores, had 
a very imposing c-ifcct. The deceased was 
related to most of the crowned heads of 
Europe. 

21 _ M clancholy Cattish ophe — Less 

of the Comet St earn-Don l, (ft out the Gt ecu- 
ock Adveither of Eiidaj/, 21 st Oil .)— 
The Comet steam-boat, on her passage 
from Inverness to Greenock, had reached 
the point of Kempoth, at nearly two 
o'clock, when she was met by the steam¬ 
boat Ayr, jyPCIellund, of Ayr, which was 
on licr way to that port, from Gieenock. 
The two boats going with considerable 
velocity, were very near Curb other be¬ 
fore mutually observed. As soon as per¬ 
ceived, the pel son on the- look-out, on 
boaid the Comet, cried to the pilot to put 
the helm a-starboard, winch order the 
pilot of the Ayr uudetstood to he meant 
as instructions to him:—both vessels 
were in consequence directed towards 
cadi other, ami before the unfeu lunate 
mistu’r i co'-ld he tetneched, they came 
in contact with such violence, as to slave- 
in the stai board how of the Comet, which 
vessel, m a lew momles, went clown, 
and nii’aneholy to relate, the whole of 
the passengers, with the exception of 
nine, und the master and pilot of the 
vessel, wite drowned ! Two of the for¬ 
mer, a lady and child, havfc since died. 
The total number of passengers on beard 
are estimated to have been between GO 
and 70. The most piompt and humane 
assistance was afforded to the few surviv- 
'ors, by Mr Anchew Rankin and Mr Glen, 
of Gourotk, and Mr Robert Maitland of 
this town, who are still actively engaged 
in securing the property, w hich, together 
with the bodies of the sufferers, is hourly 
coining ashore. We are unable as yet to 
furnish any account of the names of those 
drowned on this melancholy occasion, hut 
from a Tfbld watch, with the name 
“Archd Grahame” engraved on it, rnd 
several bills, drawn in favour of Archd. 
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Guhnmc of Corpach, hung found on the 
.. poison oi a joung gentleman washed a- 
fcliore, w e lun e little doubt of Ins being 
the pcr.on of that name; also Mrs Wright 
* of Glasgow', w hose body has hkew i-e been 
got. A Captain Sutlieilnnd and bis lady 
from Inverness were on board, whose bo¬ 
dies are not yet found. There have also 
been washed ashore, besides the two above 
named, the bodies of tour men, four wo¬ 
rn -m, and two children. Too much praise 
cannot he bestowed on the people of Gou- 
roeh, generally, tor the readiness with 
which they gave their assistance, and the 
honesty which has been shown in deliver¬ 
ing up the property picked up along the 
beach, one instance of which deserves to 
he mentioned. A young girl, daughter 
of James Mains of G on rock, found a £.50 
Bank of England note, which was instant¬ 
ly, in the most punse-w oi thy maimer, de¬ 
livered to Mr It.mkin. Great blame is 
attached to the Captain of the Ayr, fur 
no? attempting to afford assistance; he 
almost instantly, on tlie catastrophe oc¬ 
curring, put about, and made for Green¬ 
ock ; had he, on the contrary, stopped to 
pick up those w ho were able to struggle 1 
for a short time on the surface of the wa¬ 
ter, the chance is, that many might have 
been saved wdio have now met a watery 
grave, and his vessel might have been 
mil on shore at Gourock, had he found 
her so leaky as to he unfit to proceed back 
to our port. Those saved were chiefly 
lescued by wdierries belonging to Gou¬ 
rock, which instantly put off when the 
alarm was given. Besides many respect¬ 
able people, on their way to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, tlieie were, we are led to 
believe, several traders proceeding to Glas¬ 
gow, to make purchases for the approach¬ 
ing Eort- William lair, and who may na¬ 
turally he supposed to have had consider¬ 
able property on tlu-ir persons. 

A passenger on hoard the Ayr relates, 
that he was one of four cabin passengers 
who were all below' when the accident 
happened. He had lain down on a sofa 
undressed, heard a noise forward which 
alaimcd him, and before he had tunc to 
disentangle himself from the clothes he 
had thrown over him, the vessel struck 
with a tremendous ciash. On reaching 
the deck, lie saw the Comet drifting from 
them, and wheeling lound; there was 
light enough from the moon to enable 
him to distinguish the lulls oil either side, 
and the various objects mound. Onboard 
the Air the utmost confusion prevailed. 
The Comet was in sight about three 
minutes, when a most appalling shriek 
arose from the passengers on hoard of 
her, all evidently crowding to the side 
nearest the Ayr, and with* outstretched 


arms imploring help ; notit Cl/ri idled 
his ears after the vessel went down, and, 
m a few moments, the river was as un¬ 
ruffled as ever! All on lioard the Ayr 
were in the utmost consternation, and, it 
is much to he feared, in dim nright stu¬ 
pefaction, with the exception of two sea¬ 
men belonging to the Harmony, who, 
after endeavouring in vain to latly the 
men belonging to the vessel, loweicd the 
boat at the stern, for the purpose of ren¬ 
dering whatever assistance was in tlieir 
power; but at the moment when she 
readied the water, with one of the men 
in her, and before the tackles woe jet 
unloosed, the steam was unfoitunately 
"set on, anTl boat and man dragged under 
the water; he saved himself, however, 
by clinging to the ropes, and, pumdcii- 
tially for all on board, reached the deck, 
where he and his companion hud enough 
to do to keep the vessel from going down ; 
she was evidently in a sinking state. At 
the time of the accident the Ayr hud a 
light at the bow, as well as a man cai the 
look-out. 

(From the Glasgow Free Press of Sat m- 
dni/, 22d Oct.) 

Early yesterday morning, between two 
and three o’clock, the Comet steam,boat 
was careering proudly on the waters from 
Foit-William to Glasgow, between Green¬ 
ock and the Cloch Light house. The Cap¬ 
tain was engaged in some light conver¬ 
sation, relating stories, as our informant 
(the only cabin passenger alive) states, to 
amuse those who were listening to him. 
t)n the deck the warm-hearted Highland 
lads and lasses were tripping it on the 
“ light fantastic toe —every sound on 
boaid was revelry, and nothing could he 
seen or heard but what was calculated to 
inspire a kindled feeling of joy. At once 
—in a moment, when rounding the point 
(Keinpoch Point), a horrid crash was 
heard-^-a terrible collision had taken place 
—many rushed on the deck, hut it was 
in vain—a minute or two elapsed—the 
sea burst in with one fell horrid swoop— 
a bubble took place on the spot, and the 
Comet disappeared, leaving “ not a wreck 
behind.” The Ayr steam-boat, having, 
we understand, 90 horse power, had left 
Greenock a little after one. She had 
lights, but the Comct.had not. None on 
board the Ayr saw the Comet, and nom mi 
hoard the Comet thought of danger. The 
collision was instantaneous and fatal, no 
human help could he given. The Ayr sud¬ 
denly turned round to see what had struck 
against her—the lights were placed in that 
direction—they looked, but, after a few’ 
moments, the sea was booming on, and 
vessel and passengers iiad sunk for ever. 
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There wa't no vestige of a living thing 
then seen on the face of them—a deeper 
mist than usual appeared before them, 
but the “ bubbling cry of some strong 
swimmer, in his agony,” was not heard 
by any man. The steam made a slight 
hiss, but the ocean had swallowed up the 
whole. Many highly-respectuble names 
have been mentioned as belonging to the 
sufferers; but we believe, in a majority 
of instances, without foundation. A- 
inong the sufferers, according to the 
statement of Mr Colin Alexander Ander¬ 
son, (the cabin passenger already referred 
to,) was Captain Sutherland of the 33d 
regiment, and his lady—recently mar¬ 
ried—the latter the daughter*of H. R. 
Duff, Esq of M lirtown, near Inverness ; 
Mr McAllister, W. S-, Edinburgh, with 
a relative of the same name; Mr Graham 
of Corpach ; Mr Campbell, a merchant 
of this city ; and the son of a Mr Mac- 
Brainc, also of Glasgow; and a Mrs 
Wright, widow of a druggist, formerly 
in the Trongatc of this city, and her ser¬ 
vant maid. The body of Mr Grierson, 
the steward of the Comet, has been 
washed ashore, and upwards of £.70 iri 
bis pocket; also four men and four wo¬ 
men—two ladies and two black servants. 

Saturday night. Seven o'clock —Since 
the first edition of our paper was sent to 
press, we have ascertained that the four 
English gentlemen, about whom some 
fears vvete entertained, arc safe. They 
were landed at Rothesay. We have seen 
three of them—Messrs A. Morrison, and 
George Martincau, of London, and Mr 
Ilemy Martineau of Norwich. The other 
gentleman who went on shore at Rothe¬ 
say was Mr Glover, the celebrated land¬ 
scape painter. They mentioned that Mr 
M‘Allister, W-S., had intended to land 
at Rothesay, but having met with some 
obstacles in getting on shore his luggage, 
he was unfortunately detained. They 
think there were about twenty cabin pas¬ 
sengers, and they were mostly all young 
men. There were only two ladies in the 
cabin, Mrs Captain Sutherland, and Mrs 
Wright of this city. The gentlemen 
estimate the number of people on board 
at from fifty to sixty, exclusive of the 
They think there were not more 
than seven female passengers in the steer¬ 
age. Four of them were servants of Sir 
Joseph Radcliffe of Yorkshire. The 
gentlemen speak highly of the conduct of 
Captain M‘innes and his crew while they 
were on board the Comet. We have also 
en one of the passengers who w as saved, 
Mr Ewan M‘Donald, of Fort Augustus, 
who gives the following aeedunt of what 
fell under his own observation :—He 
thinks there might he about sixty passen¬ 


gers in all; lie was in the steerage ; and 
shortly before the catastrophe lie was upon 
deck. He saw' a light a-head, and a fellow- 
passenger observed that it was a light¬ 
house; but one of the-crew who was on the 
look-out forward, remarked, “ that it was 
a steam-boat,” and instantly called aft, 
“ a steam-boat—helm a starboard.” He 
supposes the helm was ported, as the ves¬ 
sels almost immediately struck. Captain 
M‘Innes was on the cabin deck, and call¬ 
ed to the passengers, to come aft, think¬ 
ing the packet might right. Great con¬ 
fusion ensued, the passengers forcing their 
way into the Comet’s yawl, which was 
hung astern. In the hurry, the tackling 
could not he unloosed ; one of the ropes 
was cut 4x‘foie the other. Thete were 
from twenty to thirty people in the small 
boat at the time ; McDonald was one of 
them ; and nearly the whole were preci¬ 
pitated into the water. The other ro|>e 
was cut almost at the same moment »he 
Comet sunk. M Donald was thrown in¬ 
to the water, and upon getting to the sur¬ 
face, he found no trace of the Cornet. lie 
observed the small boat floating bottom 
upwatds, and he and some others caught 
by it, and in consequence of their sing¬ 
ling, it righted, but was full of water. 
He and other two got into the yawl, and 
in about fifteen minutes they weie hailed 
and towed to land by a boat which had 
pushed off from the shore. Mr Grahame 
was found in the Comet’s boat. M‘Don- 
ald and the two who were saved with him 
were so weak ut the time they w'erc taken 
in tow, that they could not move into the 
other boat. 

(From the Glasgow Herald of Monday, 
24 th Oct.) 

Greenock, 7 o'chch. Satin day night .— 
I have just returned horn witnessing a 
most distressing and heart-rending sight. 
In the course of the afternoon, sixteen 
unhappy sufferers had been brought to 
shore, and were placed in the church, in 
order to be recognised l»y their anxious 
and distracted relations. A mother dis¬ 
covered her son ; and two young lads 
found each a brother amongst the melan¬ 
choly wrecks of humanity. Yesterday 
morning brought on shore 11 dead bodies, 
and the 16 of to-day make the wdiolc 27. 
I, with mgny others, examined the coun¬ 
tenances of almost all of them, and could 
hardly convince myself that Death had 
stretched his sceptre over them. There 
w'as a mild sweetness peculiar to sleep on 
every face ; and a little infant about two 
years old lay amongst the dead, as if its 
mother was lulling it asleep. This un¬ 
fortunate innocent attracted universal 
sympathy. Every attention has been 
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paid to the dead in getting coffins speedily Church of Greenock buryiog-grouuil to- 
provided for them, ami it is expected that morrow. 

the whole will be brought up this night 'Sunday evening. Five o’clock. _On the 

to an aisle in the West Church of Greens arrival of the Lord-Advocate here^ war. 
ock, to be buried, or to remain for a short rants were immediately issued, and offt- 
time till they are claimed by relations, cers despatched, ior the apprehension of 
The portmanteau of Mr Hollo, W. S., Ihe.Mastefoftbe Comet. and the Master 


Edinburgh, has been found, and it is 
thought lie is among the number that is 
brought on shore to-day. It is impossi¬ 
ble to leave this subject without noticing 
the praiseworthy attention o.f our excel* 
lent Sheriff, Mr Marshall, and (Quentin 
Lcitch, Esq., one of His Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace, who have been otj the spot 
late and early, and have arranged every 
thing under their own inspecttSn. An 
inventory of all the property found has 
been made out,'and until such property 
is claimed, it has been lodged in the cel* 
lars belonging to the town. 

Sunday , half-past Four qftirnoon —Up 
to this hour, Gourock has exhibited a 
scene of unprecedented bustle and anxiety. 
Arrivals of strangers cotitinue to an al¬ 
most incredible extent. Every exertion 
is still making to recover the bodies yet 
missing ; and the greatest possible sym¬ 
pathy is apparent in the face of every one 
of the immense crowd of visitors. Sir 
William Rac, Bart., Lord-Advocate foe 
Scotland, arrived this forenoon, accom¬ 
panied by John Colin Dunlap, Esq., 
SherifT-Depute of Renfrewshire, before 
whom an examination of the pilot of the 
Comet and others took place. The result 
has not yet transpired, but warrants, we 
understand, have, since their arrival, been 
issued for the apprehension of the Master 
of the Ayr steam-boat, and others whp 
are implicated in the melancholy cala¬ 
mity. That boat sailed from Greenock 
for Ayr yesterday, so that the injury she 
had sustained must have cost but little 
trouble to repair. Every precaution in 
the power of the authorities of Greenock, 
by' having the town-officers, &;c., in at¬ 
tendance, have been taken to preserve 
order, and afford facility to the conveyance 
of the bodies got ashore, to the church,, 
where they are deposited. Shells are pre¬ 
pared, into which they are placed as soon 
as conveyed thither j and the whole 4uty ‘ 
attendant on that painful affair is cop-'' 
ducted with such propriety, as reflects the 
greatest credit on the inhabitants of Qou- 
rock and neighbourhood, - particularly 
those who have taken the more active 
part of the business. The boats are still 
employed ip trawling for the bodies, and 
the most indefatigable and unremitting 
exertions are making to.recover every re¬ 
lic of this lamentable catastrophe. Several, 
of the hodie, which wei e got on Friday and 
yesterday are to be intened in the West 
VOL. XVII. , 


and Mate of the Ayr steam-boat. 

None of the bodies of Captain Suther. 
lapd, lady, or Mr M‘Allister, have 
yet been fbund. 

When the concussion took plu?e, a|- 
gtost all the passengers were ddwn In the 
cabin, and the instant the shock was felt, 
they all rushed upon deck, with the ex. 

' c.eption of Alt' M‘Allis ter; who, it is be¬ 
lieved, remained still in the cabin. Mr 
Anderson, a student, attending the Col¬ 
lege of Glasgow, one of the persdtis saved, 
Was, the last to leave the cabin, and he 
recollects, that Mr MiAUister was left ly¬ 
ing upon,a sofa, having believed the state¬ 
ment of the steward of the vessel, who 
called out there was no danger. Almost 
immediately after the passengers got upon 
deck ? the erigine of the Comet stopt, and 
she appealed to be in a sinking state, 
though she?did not go down till four or 
five joidutes after the concussion took 
places She sunk gradually and slowly 
down, the dow going first, and the water 
rising gtadfegUyupon the passengers, who 
had all gone ..towards the stern. The 
small Boat being instantly lowered, got 
so overloaded with passengers, as to occa¬ 
sion her immediately swamping, and all 
who had got on board of it perished. 
Mr Anderson, did Pot quit the vessel till 
the water hod gradually reached more than 
half-way up his person. - He,then swam 
away, endeavouring, but ip vain,'to reach 
a box which he saw floating at a short 
distance from him, but he found he could 
not overtake it, bejng impeded- by the 
great-coat and boots in which he was 
dressed. He then got a ,glimpse of the 
lights of the village of Gourock, and en¬ 
deavoured td make toward them ; in do. 
ing thiSi. he met the Comet’s, small boat 
which had been upset, floating With its 
bottom/ uppermost,' having, two ■ men 
clinging,to it. He managed to get hold 
of U,'jhut .when he was in the act of doing 
so, he was aeized round the neck by John 
Gillies, fireman, who clung to him. In 
consequence of this seizure, Mr Anderson 
was unable todetain his hold of the boat, 
and he sunk twice, and as often ascended 
to the surface of the water. On his last 
ascent, he found his feet entangled with 
the seats of the boat; how he got so en¬ 
tangled he cannot account. By twisting 
his legs round'the seats, and by the in. r 
crease of weight occasioned by the fire, 
man, who still continued to hold the 
. 4 K 
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boat, by the cxeitions which he so made, 
got itself turned, the right side getting 
uppermost, ‘having both Mr Anderson 
and John Lillies in it. The other two 
men, who had been hanging by the boat, 
also managed to get into it, and these 
four were .placed in the boat, up to the 
neck in water, in hopes of being drifted on 
shore. A boat from Gouroek then Teach¬ 
ing them, they quitted the Comet’s boat, 
and clung to the sides of the other, and 
wore in thi - way brought to shore. Mr 
Anderson kept his feet while in the Co¬ 
met’s boat in deep water, but by the time 
lie reached near the shore, where the 
water was shallow, he got so exhausted, 
from cold and fatigue, that he was un¬ 
able to use any exertion, and was in great 
danger of perishing before reaching the 
shore. 

It appeared that other two of the Co¬ 
met’s passengers had succeeded in getting 
hold of the Comet’s boat after Mr An¬ 
derson and his thfee suffering companions 
had quitted it, and got into it; but iVom 
the exhaustion occasioned by the severe 
cold and fatigue, were unable to keep 
above water; and when the^boat was got 
possession .of, it was found to c6ntain 
tbeir lifeless bodies. 

Mr Anderson saw the lady of Captain 
Sutherland after he came upon deck, im¬ 
mediately after the collision, and he as¬ 
sisted in getting her to the stem of the 
Comet; but he does not know what be- 
came of the unfortunate lady afterwards. 
Her cries for help were loud and^ heart¬ 
rending, and must have been heard by 
the crew of the Ayr steam-boat, which 
Mr Anderson describes as not having 
been twenty yards distant from the Co¬ 
met at the time. He thinks he saw 
Captain Sutherland, her husband, throw 
off his coat, and the probability is, from 
the statement given "by one of the Comet’s 
crew, in describing, what he recollects of 
seeing, that this unhappy couple, who 
had only been sevgp weeks married, sunk 
in each other’s arpis. Neither of their 
bodies'have yet been found. 

The following is a correct list.pf those 
saved, and. of the bodies that have been 
found, up to Sunday forenoon ;— 

Saved. 

P. Sutherland, carpenter; Peter M‘- 
Bride, pilot; Joljn Gillies, fireman; John 
M'Lellan, steward; MTnnes, the mas- 
ter; James Nicol, seaman ; Jean Munro, 
John Cameron, Fort-William; C. A. 
Anderson, Rachael M'Kellcr, Mrs Mil¬ 
ler, her infant drowned; Ewan M‘Do. 
nald, from Fort‘Augustus. 

Undies found on the 2tsl and 22 d. 

Mr-. r ght, Glasgow ; Hannah Mit¬ 
chell, and Sarah Iliglcy, maid-servants 


to Sir Joseph Uadclitfo; two other wo¬ 
men—not known; a child, about three 
years old, ditto; Mrs Miller’s child; 
Archibald Graham, Corpacli ; John Roll, 
flesher, Dumbarton ; James Grierson, 
steward of Comet ; Angus Cameron, 
Fort-WjlliiHn ; William Allan, ( amis 
Eskan ; James Miller, I.citli ; John 
Real, Edinburgh; a girl about seven- 
teen years of age—name unknown ; Dun¬ 
can M'Ken/.le, a Highland trader; an 
old man from Crin.m—in me unknown ; 
a woman, unknown, supposed the mother 
of four childien v ho were on buaul, Jus. 
Dingwall; George Murray, a Highland 
trader: James Mandco-ou, engineer ot 
the Comet; a young woman, named' 
Rose, claimed, and carried to Greenock ; 

A sailor, belonging to Limekilns or Kin¬ 
cardine ; Ronald Mackenzie, piper to Sir 
Joseph Radeliiie, a young gentleman, 
linen marked C. B. S—surgical instru¬ 
ments found on him—supposed to be a 
Mr Smith of Inverness; Mr Angus A. 
Kennedy, a yoiAig gentleman about four¬ 
teen, going to College; a young man about 
fifteen—unknown ; Anthony Gatlocher, 
an Irish pedlar ; Euphemia Niven, ser¬ 
vant to Mrs Wright of Glasgow'; a young 
lady, claimed by her brother, on the shoie. 

Found on the 23 d. 

John M‘Lauchlan, a seaman bolonging 
to the Comet; Mrs \V incup, housekeeper 
to Sir Joseph Radeliiie ; a man—with a 
brown coat, yellow buttons, and black 
trowsers; Donald M‘Braine, shoemaker, 
Glasgow; John Gemmill, Sir Joseph 
Rad^liffe’s man-servant; a man—had on 
blue trowsers like a seaman—owned by a 
cousin : a young woman, initials J. N- I- 
with livery-servant’s great-coat on—sup¬ 
posed to be Mary Meek, maid-servant to 
Sir Joseph Radeliiie ; D. Campbell, Glas¬ 
gow, claimed and taken by a brother ; Mr 
Hugh James Kollo, W. S. Edinburgh; 
John Heron, supposed second steward of 
the Comet steam-boat; Donald Cameron 
'and Alex. M‘Kenzie, two of the Comet’s 
crew. 

Jiecnpitnlation. 

Numher saved, ■ • • C2 

Found, 21st and 22d, . 30 

Found, 23d, . 12 

Accounted for o-t 
Besides-the persons whose names arc 
mentioned ifi the preceding accounts, it 
is believed there is no person of the upper 
ranks of life lost by the sinking of the 
Comet. 

(From the Glasgow Chronicle of Tuesday , 
26th Oct.) 

The following is an additional list of 
the persons known to be lost:—.Donald 
Cameron, under-steward; Mrs Ross, 
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Fort-William ; Evan Kennedy, Fort- 
William : Angus Cameron, Arrochar; 
near Fort-William; Alexander M’Kenzfe, 
cabin-boy; Mr Rose* a student from In¬ 
verness, and three you tig girls, one or more 
supposed to l>e his sisters; Mr M‘Ken- 
zie, grocer, Canongate, Kdinburgh ; Mrs 
M’Mtllan, cook to Mr M‘Donald, Borra- 
dale, Arisaig. 

‘ Among thpse saved on board the Comet 
there was a young ladv, a. Miss Jane 
Munro, about sixteen, from Tain, on a 
visit to her aiint in Glasgow. As her 
relation had never seen her, it was judged 
needless to go down to claim her body, 
and all hope was given up, when on 
Saturday a letter was received from Gou- 
rqck with tire gratifying and unexpected 
intelligence of her preservation. So far, 
as she can reholiect, it happened as fol¬ 
lows :—She sunk twice; hut, on coming 
up the second time, caught hold of two 
spars, to which she clung from about 20 
minutes to half-an-hour. During the 
whole of this dreadful period 6he still had 
hope of (King saved, nor lost her presence 
of mind during the whole time; as an 
instance of which, feeling a shaw} she 
ivory getting heavy with the water, she 
threw it oft” to.lighten her. A dog, be- 
longing, it*is to be believed, to Mr M*. 
Allistcr, swam, alongside of her, and, she 
thinks, materially aided her; certain it 
is, that the dog followed her to the house 
where she was taken, and after she was 
put iu bed, the faithful animal leapt in 
and lay at her feet. She felt very unwell 
after being brought athore; but after 
being twice bled, and getting a night’s 
rest, she perfectly recovered. The en¬ 
gine-man of the Comet, wiio was saved, 
reports that the last time he saw Captuin 
Sutherland and his wife was at the mo¬ 
ment of tl\e vessel going down, when they 
were’ standing fast clasped in each other’s 
arms on the quarter-deck. lie farther 
reports, that Mr Graham of Corpach sunk 
within little more than six yards of the 
shore, The engine-man’s face is much 
lacerated by the death-grasp with which 
he was held by that unfortunate young 
gentleman. He is perfectly convinced, 
that had the Ayr stopped to render them 
assistance, many Jives Would have been 
saved. 

On Tuesday the 2.5th, the body of 
Captain Sutherland was brought up, and 
a, private soldier of the second battalion 
of the 45th regiment of foot. On the 
, person of the captain was found a purse, 
containing, in the one end, nine shillings 
or so in silver, and in the other five sove¬ 
reigns and .a half. Two Watches, the 
one gold and the other Silver, were found ' 
in oqe of his pockets, to which were at¬ 


tached gold appendages. The retrains 
of tiie unfortunate Captain Sutherland 
were, shortly after bciig found, taken tp ' 
Greenock hy a brother officer. 

The following are the bodies got on 
Wednesday the 2(itb, before two o'clock 
afternoon. Subsequent to that hour, al¬ 
though the endeavours to get up every 
sad relic of this calamitous accident Were 
unr^laxed, nothing was obtained except u 
very handsome scarf, supposed to be the 
properly of the much-lamented Mrs 
Captain Sutherland. From the weight at 
first attached to the drag, there is e\ ery 
reason to believe that That unfortunate 
lady’s body was with the scarf, from 
which it parted on the getting up. 

Duncan M'Kenzie, fireman of the Co¬ 
met, immediately recognised, and,claim¬ 
ed by his wife and father. 

A girl, apparently about ten or twelve 
years of age, unknown, but supposed to 
be Grace M’Kenzie, niece of the young 
Woman Rose, found on .j&tfqrday, and 
whom, it is believed, Shp’^htT accom¬ 
panying from the nhrtti. . „ ', 

A stout young woman, unknown; had 
on a brown bombasine gown, coarse gref 
worsted stockings, and shoes tied with 
white tape, supposed to have come in at 
Oban, and then to have had on a black 
bonnet and two black feathers. . 

Wednesday morning a trunk of Mr 
M’AHister’s and some other luggage were 
cast ashore. , 

Thursday morning, the 27th, the we* • 
ther being .very culm, the business of 
trawling with the boats were resumed tit 
an early hour, and before seven o’clock 
the body of a man with a fustian jacket 
and trowsers, aqd a black vest, was found; 
lie is supposed,, from certain certificates 
found in a pocket-book on-his person, to 
be efther Lewis or Donald M‘Kay, u son 
'of George M ‘ Kay, bjslorigi ng to the parish, 
of Duthil j Peter Sutherland, the carpen¬ 
ter Of the Cortiit, says be is Donald 
M‘Kay, by trade a smith, and!- that , he 
i was "an his Way from Inyergordon to 
Glasgow, to seek employment. The bo¬ 
dies of the soldier found fin Tuesday, and 
tijpse of the twp 'females found yesterday, 
have been ‘interred in the church-yard of 
Gourock. From the decayed state in 
which the bodies afe which, are got now, 
it is rendered indispensable to have them 
quickly cofRnedarfd interred; and except 
by tlieir dressi er documents found upon 
them, their, neatest.relations are unablo 
to identify them. Th&bodjof araan was 
got in the dftefht»ohf>upBfist«}, from a‘ 
letter op his; person, to Alexander 
Monro of CafnpbeJtop. K \ 

" Captain TBI>asi#i , ijevefl'ae-cuttertriecl 
the exiwrftp|»t^‘dn Thursday, qf firing 
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guns over where the l>oat lies, in the hope as it has increased to a perfect hurricane? 
of raising the, missing bodies, but without and any attempts to (hat effect being still 
success. • of necessity suspended, nothing has trans- 

The boats did not commence operations pired. 
till eight o'clock on Friday morning, ow- On Saturday Mr Sheriff Dunlop arrived 
ing to the rapidity of the tide, and to the in town with the depositions which he 
wind being high; hut they have been out had taken relative to this melancholy ca- 
ever since. - tastrophe, which were fora arded to the 

The body of Mrs Sutherland was found Lord Advocate at St. Cathei ine’s. 
close by the shore, about one o'clock-on Captain and Mrs Sutherland were on 
Friday the 28th . at1 d an hour afterwards Saturday the 29th buried in the same 
the body of Mr McAllister, W. S., was grave. The funeral was conducted with 
found near the samo place s they were military honours, and it was also honour- 
placed ill coffins previously prepared for ed with the regrets and pity of all who 
them ; and about^fiveo'clock the remains witnessed the melancholy, though at tin- 
of that unfortunate lady passed through same time splendid, procession. The in- 
Greenock on its way to Glasgow, accom- terment was in the hurying-ground of the 
paniud by Captain Warren, who arrived English Chapel of Glasgow. 

shortly before they were brought to shore. 24_ In verltei th big. —On Friday last 

Every thing has been prepared for raising the church of Inverkeithing wasdiscovcr- 
the Comet since Friday night, but owing ed to'be bn tire; a quantity of smoke 
to the heavy surf upon the water; nothing was observed coming through the roof; 
has' been done. There have been two an alarm was immediately given by ring- 
lighters and two steam-boats, with the ing the bell, and a crowd of people soon 
necessary tackling, in Gourock bay, ever assembled in the ehurch-yard. The Ma- 
since; and as soon as the weather settles, gistrates came, and were very active in 
they proceed to the spot without a mo- giving directions to extinguish the fire, 
meat’s delay. It has been stated in va- The flames raged in the roof of the south 
rious papers, that Alexander Gray, piper division of the church ;• but, by the great 
of the Comet, was found some days since, exertions of the persons present, only that 
This is incorrect, and may cause much part was destroyed, and the rafters were 
inconvenience to many individuals * who pulled down in a burning state. In the 
expected remittances by this honest; hut meantime, the pulpit, the lofts, and the 
unfortunate man, as it has been ascertain- seating, were removed in broken pieces, 
ed that he had from £.250 to £.300 on his and thrown through life demolished win- 
.jierson, to l* paid in Glasgow on account dows into the church-yard. The fiie was 
of Various individuals in the Highlands, confined to the south division of the roof. 
The young gentleman whose linens were but the whole church is rendered totally 
marked C. D. S. has not been claimed, unfit for a place of worship. This hand- 
though asserted otherwise, and it is quite - some church was repaired and new seated, 
uncertain wbat his name was s ha has been at a considerable expenee, in 1808. It 
interred, along with some others, a few is of a peculiar construction, being cover- 
inches from the surface, lest his friends ed by three separate roofs, which are sup. 
should wish to claim the body. ported by two row's of very ancient 'stond 

■ It was formerly stated that 47 were arches within the church, together with 
accounted for os drowned and 13 saved; the two outer walls. These arches ar$ 
since that three more have been added to now much injured, and appear to be giv- 
tbe melancholy list of sufferers, making ing way. It is expected that a new and 
the whole accounted for, independent of , larger church will be erected,.as great 
those missing, 63. The earliest: an- complaints were made for want of accom- 
nouncement of. this awful calamity seems modation in the old building. The fire 
to have been nearer the truth than any was occasioned by plumbers soldering the 
later accounts. It was then asserted that • copper gutters between the roofs, 
from 80 to 90 found a watery grave; and 27.—.Mr Hume having lately arrived 
from thosp accounted for, and those still in Edinburgh, on his way to the north, 
missing, weaTc sorry to say that this num- the Associated - Trades of Glasgow; *fcy a 
ber has not been overrated.'; Deputation from their number, waited 

A person named Gharles McLean has upon him this day, at the Waterloo He-.. 
been ascertained to bams.'been on board tel, to present him with a magnificent 
the Comet, whap-'she sunkjitod saved, in and massive piece of plate, as a token of 
addition .to those fdllnely. mentioned. •. their esteem for bis character, and of their 
. Sunday .ttfkSQth, thrw&lherwas so gratitude forfeit services.—Mr M‘Aslan; 
stormy as to render it impdhsibfe to adopt one of the deputies,; in. presenting the 
,any measures either t<fr lift the boat or plate, read over-on address, to which M r 
rawl for bodies at Gourock^and to-day, Hume made a temperate artd judicious 
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rGpIy. Under existing circumstances, he 
said, he must decline receiving all such 
tokens of esteem. But though he declined 
their present, he acpepted with greet plea¬ 
sure their kind and sensible address. 
Next day, a Deputation of the Colliers of 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, wait¬ 
ed on him, and met with, a reception si. 1 
milar tp that which he gave tho trades¬ 
men on the previous day. Their piece of 
plate was also politely refused. At the 
request, however, of a Deputation of gen¬ 
tlemen of this city, he has agreed to. ac¬ 
cept of a public dinner on his return from 
the north. 

Climate of Edinburgh .—From observa¬ 
tions made by Mr Adie during ten years, 
it appears that the driest months are Feb¬ 
ruary, March, April, and May ; and the 
wettest, July, August, September, and 
October. The average fall of rain in the 
whole year was 23$ inches, and that in 
each month as follows (neglecting the 2d 
and 3d places of decimals)viz. Jan. 2 
inches, Feb. 1/4., March 1. 1-, April 1. 5., 
May 1, 7., June 1. G-, July %■ 8,, Aug. 
2. 7., Sept. 2. 3-, Oct. 2.4, Nov. 1, 9., 
Dec. I. 8, The rain appears to increase 
regularly from iNJarch to July, and to di¬ 
minish regularly from July to March. 
The observations were made many years 
ago. 

Curious Discovery .—A short time ago, 
a search having been made among some 
ancient papers in Heriot’s Hospital, there 
was discovered a challenge to mortal com¬ 
bat, addressed by the famous Rob Roy 
to the Duke of Montrose. It is in ex- 
cellent preservation, and not a doubt can 
be entertained of its authenticity. It is 
at present in the hands of one of the sub¬ 
librarians of the Advocates’ Library. 

Glasgow Town Politics ,—It appears 
that the election of Magistrates in Glas¬ 
gow will be void this year, on more 
grounds than one. We mentioned lately, 
that the Council had had the hardihood 
to neglect the consuetudinary absurdity 
of stopping the clock at 12, that time 
might seem to stand still till so great a 
work was consummated. But what is 
equally bad, it appears that when the elec¬ 
tion of three merchants; and two trades 
bailies, took place on Tuesday 'the 4th, 
by some fatality, no record was made of 
the proceedings till some dayaafter—*and, 
such a record* having no other founda¬ 
tion than the accuracy of the clerk’s me¬ 
mory, is lo no legal sense-o'minute.Mr 
M‘Tyer, Convener of the Trades;-basket 
forth this in a protest, and contends that, 
the wbofe election is null amt void* Th?. 
men ojf,.61aag<rw ; may, therefore entec ipto 
•the joys of a contested election when the# 
please. \r-' •- - ' 


War among the' Snakeu~-Tnve\Hag 
through one of the Southern States of 
America, my. attention was attracted by a 
singular rustling in the thickets which 
bordered the road. I stopped my horse to 
learn its cause, and soon discovered, at a 
few paces from the track, a rattlesnake of 
rather more than ordinary size, in a coil 
such as these reptiles jilways throw them¬ 
selves into on the approach or attack of 
an enemy, exhibiting every symptom of ' 
extreme rage, and displaying all those 
beauties for which its species are so re¬ 
markable when under the influence of 
passion. No cause for its disorder was 
first visible, but in a short time a black 
snake darted from the surrounding bushes 
rapidly across the folds of his antagonist, 
and disappeared .on the other side. The 
rattlesnake did not fail to strike at its 
darting assailant, but with what success, 
the rapidity of-their motion prevented 
ine from determining. The rattlesnake 
remained in his coil, prepared for another 
assault, which was accordingly soon of¬ 
fered by bis black foe repairing, and again 
gliding across him with almost incon¬ 
ceivable rapidity, while the sameattempt 
was made to punish the aggression. These 
movements were several times repented 
with no apparent advantage to either 
party. The black snake seemed once or 
twice struck with the fangs of bis enemy, 
and yet returned with undirainished ce¬ 
lerity to bis subtle assault. Tho density 
of the underwood would not permit me 
lo follow with my eyes his retreat; and 
however great my curiosity to ascertain 
how he employed the time of his ab¬ 
sence, I could not prevail upon myself 
to indulge in by entering on so fatal a 
battle-ground. At length the rattlesnake, 
in' one of his attempts to revenge the in¬ 
solence of his assailant, struck his fangs 
deep into his own body;.he extricated’ 
them, stretched himself with every ap¬ 
pearance of agony on the ground, and 
turning on his back in a short time ex¬ 
pired. The crafty- vletor once more ap¬ 
peared,, and seizing the lifeless body in 
his mouth, dragged it from the scene of 
action. J -■ 

Dumbness cured by Steam .—Between 
two und three months ago, a young girl, 
who belongs to a respectable family in 
Edinburgh, lost her voice;- and became 
completely dumb,- in consequence of an • 
inflammation of the lungs. The most eaai- 
nent of the Faculty there declaredtbey 
could do nothing- toe-her./ Heh'toiehds 
resol ved that she should tak&4ii$ 
of Sir Astley Cooper; amlnboitt>month 
ago, she embarked oh board the Edin¬ 
burgh Castle steam-packet &Sr that pur-- 
pose. The machtoe^ K the^glric be- 
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came deranged on her wny, and an alarm 
w,i>* sproail amongst some of the female 
jubiengers, that the boiler was about to 
burst.* The fright of the poor girl was 
so great as to have% powerful effect upon 
her disouler. She- cried aloud, and sud¬ 
denly recovered the vise of her tongue, 
w Inch she exercised sufficiently, until her 
return home, no doubt, under the uppre- 
hensiot) that if she thd not, there might 
he clanger of a relapse. 

The Jews .—>A journal from Berlin has 
observed, that the wholjj Jewish popula¬ 
tion, which, in the times of Kings David 
and Solomon, amounted to four millions 
does not at present consist of more than 
three millions two hundred thousand in¬ 
dividuals, who are scattered about as fol¬ 
lowsIn Bavaria 53,402; in Saxony 
1,300; -in Hanover 6,100 ; in Wurtem- 
beig 0,068; in Baden 16,930; in the 
principality of Hesse 5,170; in Ducal 
Hesse 14,982 ; in the remainder of the 
Confederation 18,248; in Frankfort on 
the Maine 5,200’; in>Lubeck 400; in 
Hamburgh 8000; in Austria 453,545; 
in Prussia 134,980 ; in Russia 426,908; 
in Poland 232,000; in Great Britain 


12,000;. in France 60,000 ; in Holland 
SO'.OOO, of which 20,100 are at Amster¬ 
dam ; ‘ in Sweden 450; in Denmark 
6,000; in Switzerland 1970, in Italy 
36,900 ; in the Ionian Islands 7,000 ; in 
Cracow 7,800 ; in Turkey in Europe 
231,000; in Asia 438,000, of which 
.300,000 are in Turkey in Asia ; in Afri- 
ca 504,000, of which 300,000 are at Mor- 
rocco and Fez;’in America 5,700; in 
the Australasia 50. The Jews are riot 
tolerated in Spain or Portugal; and are 
not to be met with at all in Norway. In 
the Austrian States they c-rtjoy very few 
privileges; in England their situation is 
by no means, satisfactory. The laws re¬ 
specting them in Russia are very rigorous. 
In the Confederated States, France, Hol¬ 
land, and Prussia, they enjoy all the 
rights of citizens, but fill no public em¬ 
ployments. 

Rare fish. —There was lately caught at 
the mouth of the North Ksk, an npali of 
the Dora species; famous from it being of 
the reputed kind out of which the Apostle 
Peter took the piece of tribute-irugiey It 
weighed 34 stones, and measured 34 feet 
from the snout to the tip of the tail. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Sept. 22. The Rev. Charles Bannatyne ordained 
Minister of Stevvarton. 

— The Itev. Mr Hill inducted to the Church 
anil Parish of Louie Pert. 

27. The Rev. William <Stewart ordained Mi¬ 
nister of the OM 1-assenting Relief Church, 
Barrack-Street, Dundee. 

— The United Associate Congregation of Kil¬ 
winning •gave a harmonious cajl to Mr Hubert 
Allan, preacher, to be their Pastor. 

— The Kev. Mackintosh Madkay admitted 
Minister of l.upgan. 

Oct. 3. The Rev. Dr John Mitchell, Minister 
of the Parish of Largs, has been appointed vic- 
*erssor of the late Rev. Dr John Cook, in the 
di\ iuily chair of St Mary's College, St Andrew's. 

6. The Rev. Mr,Ritchie, late of Kilmarnock, 

settled as Pastor of the Associate Congregation, 

Potter-tow, Edinburgh. 

— Mr Ferguson ot Raith has presented the 
Rev. John Murray to the Church and Parish of 

AbbotshttH. e 

II. The King has presented the Rev. Robert 
Allan to the Chuieh and Parish of Little Dun- 
.keid. 'i 

20. The Rev. James Gray ohpscu Minister' of 
the Associate Congregation of Albion Chapel, 
Mocrgate, London- . ‘ 

** 24. Mr William Carsewell, called by the Second 
Associate Congregation of Cupar Angus. - 

— Mf George Ktmialy ordained Minister of 
the Associate Congregation of Kilconquhar. 

31. The King Itai presented .the liev. Adam 
Duncan Taittoth? ChUteh And Parish of Kirk¬ 
liston. ' - ' • 

i f -A„ •' ^ if' , 

ii. military,—T f/c September. 


Brevet. Cent.' Marr»y> 58, F. MaJ- in the Army 
^ . , * 12 Aug.-WHJ 

1 IjfeGils. LleuL JlaH, Capt by dumb, vibe Lord 
* BinjffiAtn.Vmn. S! July f»25 

t Command hub'Lleut, Paiker, Lieut. 

i « . - * * 


1 Lift Gils. II. Rlackett, Cornet . 51 July 1821 

1 Dr. Gils. Lieut. Bray, ("apt. by purcli. rice 
Nortbcote, piom. 10 Sept. 

Cornet Elves, Lieut. do. 

Paj mast. Maeliiurin, from CO F. Pay- 
mast. \ ire Webster, dead 8 do. 

J. C. Hodge, Cornet l)y pureh. vice 
11 artopp. ranee)led IBAog. 

LieuWGieeiie, Opt. by purch. vine 
Swinburne, prom. 10 Sept. 

Cornet Peirse, Lieut. ‘ do. 

- . . - » Dundas, Lieut. Vice Todd, ptom. 

17 do. 

W. C. Trevilynn, Cornet vice Mitchell, 

6 Dr. 11 Aug. 

W. H. R. J. Wilson, Comet 10 Sept. 

' K. Wetheyed, Cornet 17 do. 

Cornet Keane, Lieut, by purch. vice, 

< Lawicnson, prom. 27 Aug?' 

W. Cumughame, Cornet clo* 

Lirut llryiner, Capt by pufeh. vice 
Pipon, prom. 10 Sept, 

Cornet Browne, Lieut.- do. 

J. D. Browne, Cornet do. 

, Surg. lieriot, from 17 F. Surg. vice 
Scott, rk-ajl 1 do. 

4 Dr. Lieut Upton, Cornet by purch. vice 
'Phillips, prom. do. 

0 Cornet Fraser, from 17 Dr. Cornet vice 

■ , Addison, h. p. rye. diftl B do. 

7 Lord A. Paget, Lieut vice Darnell, 

prom. 25 Aug. 

-—J. E. of Hopetoun, Lieut, by purch. 
vice Sirivth, prom. 10 Sept. 

2d Lieut. Viviun.-frotn ’Rifle Brigade, 
Cornet 8 do- 

Lieut' Hort, Capt by. purch, vice 

1 Campbell, 1 * * * * 6 * * * * II. prom. - 27 Ang. 

Cornet Ponsonby. Lieut do. 

Sir W. L. Young, Bt. Comet do. 

Seri. MaJ. Wright, QUart Mast vice 
Heley, dead' 11 do. 

Comet Hon. W. E. Fit* Maurice, Lieut 
by pureh, vice Musgtave, prom. V 
, -24 Sept. 

N. Weekes, Cornet do. 
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27 

2.? 

31 


3 ; 


(. omct and Hiding Master, Furman, 
Hank elf Lieut L3 April Is2j 
L ieut. Philips, Adj. vice shIIcy, res. 
Adj. only is Aug. 

-- Philips, (Ruling Master) Cornet 

without pay • do. 

Assist, huvg. Maginn, from 37 F. Assist. 

Burg. vice Egan, 66 F. 8 Sept. 

Cornet Sugdon, Lieut, by pinch, vice 
, Stuart, prom. 27 Aug. 

K. G. smith, Comet lo Sept. 

Comet Sir A. T. C. Campbell, UL 
Lieut, by purch. vice Andrews, prora. 

8 do. 

i ornet Neale, Lieut, by putch. vice 
Crbsslcy, prom. • 27 Aug. 

C. F. it. Johnston, Comet . do. 
Cornet 1’ole, Lieut, by purch, vice 
^ Robbins, prom. 1 do. 

Ensign Walsh, from h. p. Cornet (pay- 
ing dlff.) nee Fraser, t! Dr. 8 Sept. 
• Ensign Knox, from 53 F. Ensign and 
Lieut, by purch, vice Fraser, prom, 

„ . 13 Aug. 

Ensign Muller, Lieut, vice Babington, 
dead , ' 11 Aug. 

11. W. Neville, Ensign ' do. 
W. H. Campbell, Ensign by purch, vice 
Every, piom. • 27,do. 

Ensign Cooper, I.ieut, by purch. vice 
Hindlc, prom. 10 Sept 

H. Lloyd, Ensign do. 

W. C. Mayne, Ensign by purch. vice 
Hatton, 13 F. 11 Aug. 

Ensign La Touche, from 11 F. Lieut. 

by purch. vice Stuart, prom. 13 do. 
Lieut. Gen. Bayly, Colonel vice Gen. 

■Stevens, dead . 13 Sept. 

Ensign Deshon, from 2 Vet. Bn. Ensign 
7 April 

-Ogle, Lieut. by* purch. vice 

Drool*, prom. 8 Sept. 

—;— England, Lieut, vice Moore, 
dj F. li ,\ug. 

Gent Cadet W. G, Eyre, from H. MIL 
Coll. Ensign by purch. vice La 
Touche, 7 F. • 13 do. 

M. J. Gainbier, do. 14 do. 

CapL Turberville, Maj. by purch. vice 
Hare, prom. 27 ilo. 

Lieut Sh&fto, Capt. do. 

Ensign Bayly, Lieut do. 

B, Wilson, Ensign do; 

Brevet Maj. Audain, Mnj. vice Hook, 

Ceylon Reg. - H do. 

Lieut. Ualaell, Capt. 1 Sept. 

Ensign Jones, Lieut ■ do. 

— — JDcianeey, from 93 F. Ensign 

do. 

Forbes, Lieut, vice Graham, dead 

11 Aug. 

■-Cooper, Ensign do. 

Ensign young, Lieut by purch. vice 
Lynar, prom. 21 Sept 

J. P. Cumming, Lieut vice M'Der- 
mott prom. 1 do. 

Assist Surg. Brown, from 3 Dr. Gds. 

Hurg. vice Chamhers, h. p. 8 do. 

W. Jackson, Ensign by purch. vice 
Smart, prom. 11 Aug. 

Ensign Sitwell, Lieut by purch. vice 
Pratt, prom. 17 Sent. 

-Hagart, ^nsign do. 

Lieut Khox, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lieut 
vice Talbot, prom. , 8 April 

-Weir, Capt by purch. vice Pen¬ 
nington, ret.' 1 Sept. 

Faisign HroVme, Lieut. : do. 

■ P. S.Tit.z Gerald, Ensign do. 

Ensign Young, Lieut, via’ Nunn, 
prom. 2,3 Aug. 

G. C. Marshall, Ensign Mo. 

Ensign Hodges, Lieut by purch. vice 
llarrispn, prom. , 21 Sept 

C. S. Heaaley, Ensign ■ do. 

Lieut. Semple, from 77 F. Lieut vice 

Keogb, ll. p. 44 F. ' 19 July 

Quart. Mast Seij. Price, Quart Mast 
vice Mathews, dead 11 Aug. 

W. Wardc, Ensign vice Sargcui, teg. 

, , /<:18do. 

II. A. Maxwell, Ensign by purch.;vice 
Lord l’ortai jington, prom. 1,0 Sept. 

< \ , 


•>i F. J. Cuppage, Ensign by mirch..vice Gil¬ 
lies-, prom. 10 Sept- 1823 

39 Ensign Borough, Lieut, by purch. vice 

lkmverle, prom. - 17 do, 

M. Spencer, Ensign do. 

40 F.Dsign Floyer, i.ieut by pureh. vice 

GlnyieM. pnmi. do. 

- - - liobcibgn, Lieut lay purch, 

vice Banning, prom. ." do, 

S. It J. Manham, Ensign do. 

J. Stopford, Ensign do. 

42 Lieut J. Maedougall, Capt by purch. 

vice Brevet Maj, Macdonald,' prom. 

10 do. 

Ensign Macdonald, Lieut. do. 

W. I). Macfarlnne, Fnsign do. 

43 Capt. Hon. (\ Grey, from 17 F. Capt. 

vice Maclean, h. p. rqc. diff. 10 Aug. 

, Lieut. Kcpiicl, Capt by purch. vli-c 
Hill, ret. , 1 Sept. 

-Ward, Capt by purch, ucv Fra¬ 
ser, prom. , io do. 

Ensign Denham, Lieut 1 do. 

■-— Tryou,, Lieut. 10 do. 

H, Brucrc, Ensigri I do. 

G. J. Burslem, Ensign 10 do. 

44 Ensign M'Crea, Lieut by purch. vice 

Courtayne, prom. 8 do. 

43 Lieut. Mnorc, from 11 F. Capt vice 
.Kelly, dead ' - ‘11 Aug. 

Ensign and Adj. Blake way. from Cape 
■ Corps, Lieut, vice Urquhait, dead 

, 8 Sept. 

16 E. II. D. E. Napier, Ensign vice Man¬ 
ners, ,9 F. 11 Aug. 

Ensign Vntjo, I.ieut by purch. vice 
Patton,' prom. • 10 Sept. 

W, J, Crompton, Ensign db. 

F. W. Martin, Lieut by jiurch. vice 
Taykir, prom. 17 do. 

18 Ensign O’Brien, Lieut vice Hull, dead 

24 A tig. 

-Fotherill, Lieut. 25 do. 

A. H. Hull, Ensign 21 do. 

A. Doncllan, Ensign 23 do, 

Gent Cadet E. O. II. II. Gibbs, from 
it. Mil. Coll. Ensign by purch. vivo 
Ward. 45 F. 7 Sept 

80 I.ieut. IV illiains, from 3 Vet Bn. Lieut. 

* ft April 

52 Ensign Eden, from 84 F. Lieut by 

pureh. vice li. F. Hill, prom. 

10 Sept. 

—~ Kelly, from 69 F. I.ieut by 
pureh. vice Spooner, prom. 1 w. 

53 E. Dclrrie, Ensign by purcb. vice Knox, 

3 h\ Gds. 1 i Aug. 

Ensign Hill,* Lieut, by purch. vice 
' Adams, prom. 17 Sent. 

T, Camegy, Lieut do. 

51 -Warren, Lieut, by purch, vice 

Cosby, prom. to do. 

-Inglie, from 92 F. Ensign do. 

58 Liout Sadller, Capt. vice Ciabon. dead 
, . 2.5 Anr. 

-Jackson, from Staff Corps, Lieut 

1 Spjit 

Ensign Mackenzie, Lieut by purch. 

vice Jaekaon, prom. 17 do. 

K. Mackenzie, Ensign Mo. 

62 -Fi»hct, Ensign by pureh. vjee 

Miir, prom. , do.’ 

T. Grayson, Fnsigh do. 

65 Scrj. Maj. M'Faiiden, from 83 f. Adi. 

- and Ensign vice Jordon, res. Ad;. 

V only 11 Auo 

G. Armstrong,’ Ensign by purch. vice 
Levett,3 Dr. In Sept 

65 En-ign Dunrtas, Lieut. by pureh. vice 

VViddrington.proni. 17 do. 

66 Went Boss, from In p. 88 F. Pavinast. 

,, , 1 vice Kerr, h. p. It Aug. 

8 ; — Wood. Capt by purch. vice 

’ Dwyer, prom. 10 Sept. 

■*-Currie, Ensign vice Hennessey, 

prom.:. ■ 1 do. 

75 , 1 .icut Payne, from h. p', Ride Brigade, 

Lieut (repay diff.) flee Pictet can¬ 
celled -A' II Apg. 
- -— Hmrison.rfromiMt F.riiiait vice 
* Macboen, caneeilW.y 7 1 — « ,e ■- 

77 *&-l’alfimtegflrrSwi 

•vico Fi 

.w'se-j.;-. ,um ■■ 




Lieut; 
11 do., 
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Register.^-stpjmiutmcnts, Promotion!,, 

Ensign Lomax, Lieut, vice Faulkner, 
dead 1 Sept. 1825 

A. s. Monck, Ensiga do. 

Capt lion. F. C. Stanhope, from 1<- p- 
82 F. Capt do. 

Ensign Manner*, from IS F. Ensign 
vice Gates, 65 F. w# • ,11 Aug. 

--Christie, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Sinclair, mom; lOSept- 

J. S. Smyth, Ensign __ _ . do. 

Lieut. MacdonaldT from 89 F. Lieut. 

vice Twlgg, prom. SO Aug. 

W. R. Fiber, Ensign by puwh. vice 
Eden, 32 F. 10 Sept. 


W. E. M. Mundy, Ensign by purch, 
v ice Martin, prom. 20 Aug. 

Ensign Taylor, Lieut, by pureh. vm- 
Butler, prom. ‘ II) Sept. 

Iloap. Assist Home, Assist. Surg.-vioa 
Browne, dead 1® Aug. 

Lieut Ellis, Capt vice Fails, dead 

, 11 do. 

-Woollard, from 44 F. Lieut. 

lSept 

-Stuart, Capt by pureh.' vtae 

-Conry, ret<« • H-Aug. 

Ensign White, Lieut do. 

11. U. Thurlow, Ensign - do. 

J. Rolls, Ensign by purch. vice jnglis, 

;,1 v. 1° ^eph 

j. Watt, Ensign by purch. vice Dalaell, 
COF. „ 2«to- 

Capt Meek, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Franklyn, cancelled “ *8 Aug. 

Ensign Wctherdl, Lieut, by purch. 
vice Davies, prom. .27 do. 

K. Carter, Ensign do. 

Cant Foster, from h. p. 85 F. Capt 

vice Pratt, 17 F. 1» do. 

Hide Brig. JUcut Byrne. Capt by purch. vice 
Ilewett, prom. . lOfrept 

H. Staff C. 2d Lieut Westmacott, 1st Lieut vice 
Jackson, 58 F. , Ido. 

1 W. L R. Lieut. Jeffares, Capt vice Herosworth, 
(iCad - 11 Aug, 

Ensign Gray, Lieut do. 

G. R. Pole, Ensign . do. 

t'cylcaR. Lieut pol. Hook, from 16 F. Lieut 
♦ Co!. . . 

Lieut Robertson,' from h. p- Sicilian 

R. Lieut. , 8 Sep‘. 

-Phelan,from Ik P- 1 «. L11. 

Lieut „„ ..do- 

-De Chair, from h. p. 6 F. Ljeut. 

UOa 

-Hewitt, ffoiri h. p. Dilldn’s It. 

Lieut. do. 


HI 

90 

92 

93 

S4 

97 


tN'ov. 

Medical Department. 

2d Assist Surg. P.trrat, 1st Assist Su ^ u)y ' S2J 

___Chisholm, from h. p. 2d Assist 

Surg. * ^ • ' > do. 

Garrisons. 

Capt. White, h.'p. Town Major of Dubhn ‘ ^ 

Brevet Mai. Temr, 25 F, Town AdJ. at Malta, 

ItotTSKTi. f 1 W. t R. TM s* 

Portsmouth, vice Wilson, res. do. 

Royal Military College . 

Cant Chadwick, from Riding School of the Ar¬ 
my, Hiding Master 1 Aug. 16 -j 

Staff. 

Brevet Mai. Maeleod, 52 F. Dep. Ad).’Geo. Ja¬ 
maica; with rank of Lieut. Col. in the Army , 
vice Bowles, res. ' 18 Aug. l8-o. 

' Brevet Maj. Shaw, 4 F. Dep. Quart Mast Got- 
Windward and Lcewaru Islands, with rank 
of Lieut Chi. ip the Army, vice Moore, res. 

» 1 do. 

Lieut. Dalilell, from 7 Dr. (Assist in Hiding 
School of the Army) rank and pay of t ant. 
of Cavalry, vice .Chadwick 1 do. 

Hospital Staff. 

Assist Surg. Melin, Surg. vice Mapothenh:^ 

__- Millar, Surg. vice Thomas, prom. 

do. 

__Blgsby, from li. p. 97 F. Assist Surg 

vipe Uosp. Assist. Blackwood, h. p. -‘3 Aug. 

H. J. Jemmett, Hosp. Assist vice Hughes, 

J. GUlice, Hosp. Assist vice Crawford, 68 F. 

XlWVUg. 

W. Murray, Hosp. Assist vice Bell, 81 F. do. 
~ m Unattached. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels of Infantry by 
purchase. 

Brevet Lieut CoL Haro, from 12 F. ^ JgJJi 

____—— Vysc, from 2 Life Gds. 

1 10 Sept 

To be Majors of Infantry by purchase. 

Capt. Campbell, from 8 Dr. 27 Aug-182 5 


* JdCVI U _ 

—-Kingsley, from h. p. Afr. Corps, 

Lieut do. 

-Woodford, from h. p.14 F. 

Li cuL «0. 

—— M'Question, from h. p. M3 F. 

1 Lieut. . . 

— _Whitaker, from h. p. 34F. Lieut 

do. 

-Larobrecht, from h. p. 3 Gar. 

Bit. Liei*L 

-Wdolhouse, from h. p. 81F. 

Lieut ... "0. 

♦ ' ‘ —.— Keep, fiomh. p. 97 F* Liedt 

. flfl. 

A fr.CoJiC. G. LandelU. Ensign vice Gordon, dead 

Atlp* 

Vet Co. \Bt. Lieut Col. Dumwmq. trmn 49 -Sr'“i~”‘rV,rmo' V 

tv c iv’alcs. I F. Capt. • *4 Sept* ■■■■■ -- BrookWi from 9 r« 

Capt. Robison, from h. p. 17©r*Cajt -* Pr ‘ 

-LfArey, from h7 p. 26 F- Capt 


uMiiprtiiy .iw... .. , 

Brevet Maj MacdouaM, from 42 I* 

Capt Freer, from 45 K. 

_L_ Pipon.'from 6 Dr. Gds. 

-Northcote, from 1 Dr- C»d«. 

-Hewett, from Rida Brigade 

'-Swinburne, from 3 Dr. Gds. 

_..— Dwyer, from 67 F. 

To be Captains of Companies by purchase 
Lieut Hon. J. Stuart, fttjm 13 F. 27 Aug. 182" 


10 Sejit. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Spooner, from 52 F. 

Davies, from 04 F. ■ 
Lawreuaon, from 4 Dr. Cd*. 
Hobbles, from J7 Dr. ", 
Andrews, from 13 Dr. 


(JO,. 

Lieut. Pell, from 3 Vet Gn. Meut «o. 
-- Warper, from 1,W- !• R. Lieut 

_Collin*, from l' Vet Bn. Lieut 

- t 1 \ ‘ 'do. 

— Travers, ffom3Vefc Bu. Limit 
* , » do. 

, from 9« F. Lieut do. 
t, from CO F. Lieut do. 

Drduajut Dtpariimn^-Jloya.l Artillery. 
-dCapTHauw^om h, P- W 

11 KiA 


--Butler, from 85 F. 

-Patton, from 46 F. 

--Cosby, from 54 F. 

- Smyth, froth 7 Dr. • 

- Hon, J, Sinclair, from ,9 4. 

- Hindi from 2 F. 

- Jackson, f tdiu 58 F. 

- A dards, from 63 F. 

-— Master, from. 1 Dr. Gds 

-Todd, from 3 Dr. Uda. 

. Piatt, from 56 F.. 

-- Burry,' from 6 Dr. 

- -. Canning, from 40 F. 

-CiayfieB, /• 

■ — Browne, from 17 F, 

-Mair^from 62 F. 


1825 
cln 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. ' 
do. 
do. 

10 Sent, 
do, 
do. 

< do. 

‘ -' do. 

• do. - 
17 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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C>!l3 


To be Captains of Companies by Purchase. 


Lieut. Uouvcne, from 30 R 

-Widdnngton, from 65 F. 

-Dayrell, from 10 F. 

-HMck, from 74 F. 

-Lynar, from IS F. . 

—— Harrison, from 32 F. 

-Muse rave, from 9 Dr. 

. Lord F. Lennox, from 7 F. 


17 Sept, 1825 
do. 
do. 
do. 

14 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


To be Lieutenants by purchase. 

Ensign Every, from IF. 27 Aug. 1825 

—— Gilliess, from 37 F. 10 Sept. 

— — J. Earl of Portarlington, from 35 F. do. 


To be Ensigns by purchase ^ 

S. J. W. R Weleh ' *7 AUg. 1825 

(i. Crawford do. 

II. G. Gray 10 Sept. 

H. S. smith ao. 

E. J. Bodily 17 do. 

W. J. M. Hughes do. 

Exchanges. 


Bt Lieut. Co I. Love, fiom 52 F. with Capt. St. 
George, h. p. (pay. diff. to h. p.fund) , 

Major Tei rv, from 25 F. with Capt. Taylor, li. p. 
51 F. « 

Capt. Hudden, from 17 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt 
Clarke, h. n. 

—— Munay, Tiom 3 F. Gds. with Capt, Fraser, 

—— I?Estrange, from 24 F. with Capt Andrews, 
31 R 

-St. Leger, from 75 F. with Capt Browne, 

h. p. Port, Serv. 

-IJmdon, from 84 F. with Capt. Sliee, h. p. 

12 R 

-Head, from Cape Corps with Capt Driggs, 

h. p. il. 

Lieut. Stinking, from 34 F. with Lieilt Brown, 
If. F. 

-Bunbury, from 95 F. with Lieut. Collis, 

h. p. 79 R 

lCiis] 11 n llorsford, from 35 R with Ensign Earl of 
/’ortirliugtoii. li. p. 86 F. 

-I lev laud, from 37 F. rec. diff. with En¬ 
sign Gillless la p. 10 F. 

—— — Farrell, from 64 R with Ensign Hunter, 
li. p. 62 F. 

Quart. Mast. Kinkie, from 10 Dr. with Quart. 

. Alast M'Clcliaii, h.p. II) Dr. 


Resignations and llethcments. 

Colonel Mackenzie, h. p. York Liedt. Inf. Vol. 

-Sir H. St Paul, Bt h. p. 5 F, 

Lieut. Col. Northey, h. p. Perm. Assist Quart 
Mast. Gen. 

-_-Hill, h. p. IP. 

—• — -llcnnet, n. p. Dillon's Beg. 

— -Thorn, li. p. 25 Dr. 

-Slessor, h. j>. 35 R 

Major M’Crea, late 5 Vet Bn. 

— -Carter, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 

-Freer, h. p. 25 I*’. 

-Pipon, h. p. Newfoundland Fenciblcs 

(’apt Pennington, 29 F. 

-Hill, 43 F. # 

-Corny, 90 F. 

—— lion. J. Stanford, h. p. 20 F. 

•—— Thurston, h. p. 16 Dr. 

—— Le Breton, h. p. 60 F. 

-Taylor, h. p. 28 R 

— -M'PllOrson, h. p. 66 F. 

-— Campbell, h. n. 84 F. 

-Lewin, h. p. M F. 

—Read, h. p. 18 F. 

-Hurd, h. p. 60 F. 

—— Barry, h. p. 4 Irish Brigade 
—— Fitz Gibbon, h. p. Glefigary FeiiciWcs 

-Livingston, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 

— Mahony, h. p. 3 Irish Brigade 
—■— Caullield, h. p.C Dr. Gds. 

VOL. XVII. 


Resignations and Retirements. 

Capt Willis, h. ik C Iruli Brigade 

-De Frogefi h. p.96 F. 

■— - Blake, n. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

■ ■ -• Buck!, h. p. 86 F. 

—— Crean, h. p. 41 F. 

—— Wane, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 

—— Sandys, It p. Barrack Artificers 

-Cotes, h, p. 45 F. 

—■ — Probyn, li. p. 91 F. 

-Connell, h. p. I F. 

-Green, h. p. Nugent’s Levy 

—— Chetwvnd, h.p. 7 Gar. Bn. 

• Bury, n. p. C uar. Bn. 

■ Macdonald, h. p. 50 F. 

• Vise. Allen, h. p. 7 Gar. Bn. 

■ Vernon, h. p. 10 Dr, 

■ Notthcy, h. p. Cape Keg. 

• Browne, h. p. 81 F. 

Lieut Kirby, h. p. 47 F. 

—r- Symes, it p. 68 F. 

-Bronckhorst, h. p. 60 F. 

~— Davidson, h. p. 86 F. 

—-Launie, h. p. 26 F. 

Cornet Barton, h. u 2 Dr. 

Ensign Sargent, 35 F. 

—— Carmidiael, h. p. 3G F< 

. . Davidson, li. p. Cape lleg. 

—— Daly, h. p. 57 F. 

— — Honeywood, h. p. 1 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 

Captain Franklyn, 94 F. 

Lieut. Pictet, 75 F. 

-Macbean, 75 F. 

2d Lieutenant CafHn, K. Art 
Cornet Hartopp, 2 Dr. (ids. 


Deaths. 

General Sevens, Colonel of 8 F. and Governor of 
Fort William Sept 182o 

Colonel laird Henry Moore, Kildare Mil. 

Major Williamson, h. p. Waggon Train, Parson’s 
Green 28 1V 

Capt. Lord S. Kerr, 32 F. Corfu 11 Aug. 

-Kelly, 45 F. 

—— — Fans, 88 F. Tcmplemore 1 do. 

—— Donaldson, 92 F. Up Pink Camp, .lamaloa, 

16 July 

.. . - Wilson, h. p. 15 F. Cheltenham 11 do. 
— — Kuttledge, li. p. 47 F. Castleleir 27 Aug. 

-H. Maefcay, h. p. 7 W. 1. U. Islington 

25 Aug. 

— _ Wills, h. p. Fish’s Corps 18 June 

—— Gordon, n. p. Port Ser. Aug. 1824 

—— Brmckmann, h. p. 8 Line Ger. Leg. llano* 

ver 2 Sept. 1825 

Lieut Duke, 46 F. < 

-Butt 56 F. Port Louis, Mauritius 6 April 

-Penn, 69 F. Fort St. George, Madras 

5 March 

--Molony, 80 F. Malta _ 22 July 

. — — Splainc, K. Afr. Col. Corps, Africa 

-Gilchrist, late 7 Vet. Bn. Worcester 

29 Aug. 

-Carleton, h. p. I Dr. Gds. Lisburne, Ire¬ 
land 26 do. 

.. . .. . — Stewart, h. p. 30 F. Perth 2o do. 

_Small, h. p. 32 F. Hatfield, Herts 22 June 

Nlckson, h. p. 60 F. 

.- Dituias, h. p. 68 F. Burlington Quay 

’ 29 Aug. 

-Scott, h. p. 91 F. 8 July 

— Egan, h. p. 95 F. Jersey 20 Aug. 

Ensign Hartley, 30 F. Kamntee, Madras 15 Jan. 
-— M'Phenon, h. p. 6 F. Ardersier, Inver- 

Qgy * 8 March 

Paymaster Mansell, h. p. 66 F. 

Quart. Mast Hely, 9 Lancers, Dublin 8 Aug. 

Medical Department. 

Dep. Insp. Inglis, Africa • 

Assist, Surg. James, Malta 

4 L 



Itrgistn .— Markets. 

COHN MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 


0.(1 


Sor. 


1825. 


| Wheat. 

! Ols.| Prices. |Av.pr. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Oet 

N T ov. 


1ft 

26 

I 


S. fl. H. <1.1 8. it. I'M. <1. H.<l.( 8.I1..S. U. 
07151 0 4201 57 5' 30 0 34 0,20 0 21 0 
873153 0 42 0 56 iO'j.W 0 36 0 21 0 26 0 
9.52 28 0 40 0 34 9 30 0 35 6 20 0 23 6 
660 30 0 38 0 34 2,28 0 31 0 20 0 240 


Pease. 


«. <L s. d.| 
210 26 
23 0 28 6 
22 0 2.40 
210 24 6 


Quar.I 
Loaf. | 

Potat.', 

p.pcck 

1825. , 

Oat 

Uk,. 

meal. 

Pink. 

ll.Ar 

Bis. 

I*. Meal 

Peek. 

s. d. 

a. d. 



H. d. 


h. d. 

0 11 

1 0 

Oct. IS 

m 

1 .4 

37 

1 3 

0 11 

1 0 

2.5 

283 

1 6 

37 

1 5 

0 11 

1 0 

Nov. 1 

302 

I 6 

36 

1 5 

0 U 

0 

8 

501 

1 .4 

jC 

1 3 


Glasgow. 


182.5. 


Wheat, 240 iba. 
Dantzic.|For. ted.] British. 


Oats, 264 Ita._ 

Irish. I Scottish. 


Barle y, 360 lbs. 
Irish. I Scots. 


Hns.&P>f. Oaiimall. Hour, 

_ , 110 II).. I 2,SO lbs. 

Mirl.Me.is. 




s. d. 8.d.l 8.d. a. d. 8. d. s.d. 

s.d. s.d. kd. s. d. 

k. d. 8. d. 

OeL 

1!) 


30 0 310 

180 21 ()| 

180 210. 

18 0 SllO] 

216 31 11 


2.5 


300 34 0 

216 310 

N6v. 

2 


300 34 0 

210 310 


9 


310 34 0 

180 215j 

210 316 


s. <i. s. (i. s.o.s.a, 

24 0 26 0 18 6 210 
24 0 260 17 6 20(l| 
2,4 0 270 170 21)1 
26 0 270 , 201 

1 I 


Haddington. 

Barley. Pease. Beans. 

Bolls. Prices. Av. pr. 


Dalkeith. 

Oatmeal. 

Per Boll. |Pi.Peck 


s. d. s. d. 
IOct. 21 601 27 0 41 0 

28| 736 30 0 58 0 

Nov. 4, '/I9 27 0 34 6 

11 527 50 0 35 6 


s. d. 
3G 3 
34 1 
32 7 
3o 7 


s.d. 3.(1 s. h. <l.!s. <1. s.d. 

280326 19 0 250 20 23 ol2<)0 25 (ii'.Oct 
28 0 320 

26 0 30 6 20 0 21 o| 

27 0 31 0'20 0 21 6 200 250 |Nov. 


I 1 ) 1 5 

20,7 ' 1 4 

20 6 ; 1 ■! 

20 0; 1 4 


London. 


1825. 

Wheat, 
per. qr. 

llyc. 

Barley. 

; Outs. | 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Boiling. | Grey. 1 

Plum.2S0 lb.! 

Pine.; 2d. ] 

qtu.ir. 

Loal. 

Pd & Pol 

Potat. 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 


R. S. 

S. S. 

ft. s. 

1 K. 8. 

s. a. 

S. ft. 

fl. S. 

S. 8. 

s. s . 1 

s. s.; s. ft. 1 

(1. 

Oct. 17 

.50 75 

38 41 

53 46 

i 23 30 

2.3 35 

43 54 

38 46 

10 60 

46 48 

5 .) mi; i.> Aij 

11 

2! 

50 73 

34 42 

35 17 

1 21 31 

21 31 

50 51 

37 IS 

48 62 

47 4S. 

55 60 15 All 

11 

31 

50 75 38 H 

1.) 

1 23 50 

2 > 5.5 

42 5-1 ■ 

36 46 

48 Ail 

4<i 48 

55 60|4 > 5li 

11 

Nov. 7 

■»> 73 58 411 33 46 

1 1 

| 23 .30 

21 55 

43 51 

38 46 

48 55 

46 48 

5.5 C0|45 jlj 

H 


Liverpool. 


1825. 

Wheat. 

701b. 

Oats. 

* 451b. 

. 

Barley. 
GO lb. 

Rye, 
per qr. 

Beans, 
per qr. 

Pease, 
per qr. 

Flour. | 

Oatm. 240 lb. 

Eng. 
240 lb. 

iSK 

Engl. 

.Scots. 

Oct 18 

25 

Nov. 1 
8 

s. d. «. d. 

4 0 10 6 

5 9 10 6 
3 9 10 6 
3 0 10 9 

s. d. s. d. 

2 0 3 8 

3 4 3 7 

3 1 3 7 

3 l, 3 7 

a. d. 8. d. 
5 0 6 10 

3 0 6 9 

4 9 6 1 
4 9 G 4 

a. ft. 

.38 41 
.38 42 
38 44 
.38 44 

8. 8. 
42 52 
41 50 
41 50 
41 50 

s. s. 
36 54 
56 54 
36 54 
36 51 

8. S. 

54 57 
54 54. 
48 5f 

>J 55 

8. a. ( 8. 9. 1 ! S. s. 
50 55 1C 26 ’50 32 
48 53 16 26] 30 52 
%' 50,16 26130 51 

16 50 17 2G ; .30 31 

s. s. 

30 32 
.70 52 
.30 52 
.30 ->2 


England $ Wales. 


1825. 

Wht, 

Rye. 


Oats. 

, 

Lteaiw. 

Pease. 

Oatm- 


a. d. 

8, (1. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s, d. 

s. d. 

Oct 8 

64 7 

41 5 

41 

O 

25 ID 

16 0 

56 6 

_ 

15 

64 2 

41 9 

40 

9 

2G 5 

45 10 

55 11 


22 

G1 7 

42 G 

40 

11 

2.j li 

16 5 

5.7 1 


,29 

85 0 

4* 5 

41 

7 

2G 1 

46 U 

& tv 

— 
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Register. — jilclcorolo'j ical Table. 


G3S 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

KejU at Edinburgh , in the Observatory , Cattonhi/t. 

N -'"7™ e ™* Cr '•' lho,K :lr0 m!,<le twice every <ljy, at nine o’clock forenoon amt Icroi .. Jock aflcr- 
Tlmnm.meter 8 ” *" ‘ ob,ervaUon . 111 the nftertMioq, in the first column, taken hy the HegiaU r 


M.I6 
• ' | .’.I 

o j LM.I.'i 
.5*1 

. i ' 

■>\ , >. .9 
.( M. in 
J l A.5« 
.1 At. 17 
3 \I V. .A5 
r I .M.*8 
'-58 
-i M.1.5 
•\ .'..in 
o I M. 15 
8 1 A. si 
of M. II. 1 

1„| M.j,) 


Haro. 

uucii. 

Ther. 

|29.580 

\1..>5 l 

.179 

\. 58 / 

.«> x» 

M.J9 l 

..>‘-'11 

A. 62 / 


M.62 1 


A. 61 / 


M-61 > 

- 

3-60/ 

. .55 

v, -58 1 

• IjljlJ 

'•60/ 

.551 


, i > 1 

''■51 /l 


Wina.; Weather, I) 1825. i’her.jHaro.j Wind.' V\caU.tr. 



\!.v..i.i I .yi't'v. 55 


[Cble. 

S. 


[aw. 


M.-,j > ■ », 
.kitiLM.iS I 

.■J.iU'A.Mf; - 

"J.l'S! M .,14 I Vm 

'■ A.aui &W ’ 
M. >8 \ ' ■ 

A. SI / S ‘ 

'■ sw. 

A.,,0 J 
M.58 I ,, blL . 
A.U)/| U 

•8H M..i7ll W 

.811 a. 51 ; / • 

.til'll M.58 t u' 
.825 \. 54/ , ■ 

.'lb'll Vt.,5i U.SW. 
.999 \.5>f 
.991 j\1.5} ^ ,SVV. 


Dull with 
light ram. 
fair with 
nunshine. . 
Heavy rain 
[afternoon, 
[fair with 
lun&hmu. 
|CWe. with 
,hrs. r.iin. ‘ 
Fair, with 
lunahmc. 
Form, rain, 
[aftn. j,uruh. 
Dull, with 
tins. ra’n. 
Oml, shrs. 
Irani aftern. 
Worn. rain, 
.lay swish. 
Until moit 
>1 day. 

Uull.biitfair. 

Fair, with 
luushinc. 
Fair foren. 
ihower aftn. 
•Vnr, with 
sunshine, 
'oreii.biiiiah. 
|aitern. dull. 


oet j;| 

18 { 

13 

201 
211 
MU | 

25 { 

211 

n 

261 

3?{ 

291 
301 
314 


M.37 29.7I2jM.55 \ 

\. 48 1 *. - - * 

\U.1i 


v. 45 

>1.38 
13 
M.31 
V. 56 
M .30 
A. 31 
M.50 
A. 37 
M.40 
A. 5(1 
M.13 
A. 33. 
M.30 
A, 37 
M.31 
A. 38 

>1.30 
,V. 39 
M.46 
A. 50 
M.13 
A. all 

M.W 
A. 53 
M.39 
A. 48 


.Bttl/A.16/ 
■.475 W.ll, I 
128.946] A. 13 j 
,U3ii ; M.l7 i 
./59'A. 15 / 
.339, M. 12 



.632 M. 12 » 
.076 A. 13 / 
.708 M.50 i 

•877 A.30 / 

■42a M.54 > 
•486 A. 57 / 
.5.1(1 M ,11 ’ 



jCWc. 

W. 

Ink. 

i 

N. 

■N. 


XV. 


, •078i'vi" 41 > 
,5781 48 / 

.658 V'51 } 

.1201,751' 
28*999 


...76 

.lui 




SW. 

NW. 

NW. 


W. 

8\V. 

NW. 

W. 


I'oki, Inavy 
rain aftern. 
Dull, with 
,slits, ram. 
Very cold, 
|itull, lair. 
Very void, 
With uunsii. 
Morn 4«M, 
aftern. dull. 
Morn, cold, 
lair day. 
Foren, kumji. 
(dull aftern. 
Fair witli 
some sundi 
Fair, but 
[lather dull. 
Frost, morn, 
rain aftern. 
,-Vlorn. rain, 
[day fair. 
Fdir, with 
|suin>hme. 

(lilto. 

Forcn.su mil 
aftern. hail. 
Fair, with 
[sunshine. 


Average of rain, 2.112. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

A severe frost, with a loud wind, on the 20tli and 21st Octoher, gave 
the first indication of Winter’s approach. At that period, some potatoes still 
remained in the field, hut by the end of that month, the whole were taken 
lip. The produce on dry soils was unusually light,—on‘rich, retentive 
loams, abundant. Little wheat remained to sow by the beginning of- No¬ 
vember, and since the 7th, none could have bet» sown, by reason of the 
frost. A general anticipation prevails that the ensuing Winter will be se¬ 
verely cold : whether or not this may be the case, the frost has been keener 
thau we recollect of having seen it at this early peiiod of the season. On 
the evening of the 9th, the mercury in the thermometer fell to2t° Fahrein- 
heit, at an elevation of 172 feet above the level of the sea. Plowing was 
consequently interrupted, and has not yet been generally resumed, as the 
l'rost still continues, though less severe. 

Turnips have acquired very little additional weight 6ince our last, and 
the frost precludes any addition in this month. A scarcity may be felt of 
that root in the Spring months, and potatoes are too scarce, and too .high- 
priced, to be used extensively as a substitute. 

Grain of every description sold well about the end of October } since 
then, the probability that the ports would open for barley has damped the 
sale of that article, and prices rather look down. In whfst there is little 
alteration, and oats sell freely. Pease are in demand. • 

Cattle have fallen something in price; In some of the late fairs, sheep, 
particularly wcthcis, met ,a rather dull sale; but, in general, ewes sold freely, 
at no diminution of price. 

Tcttbsbiic t \5th Nun. 182o. ' . 1 



636 Course of Exchange, §c.—Prices of Stocks. QNov. 

/ 

Course of Exchange, London, Nov . 8-——Amsterdam, 12 : 3. Ditto at sight, 
12 : 0. Rotterdam, 12 : 4. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 36 : 11. Altona, 37 : 0. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 30. Ditto, 25 s 55. Bourdeaux, 25 : 55. Frankfort-on- 
the-Mainc. 151. Petersburgh, 9f, 3 U. Berlin, 7. Vienna, Eff. Jto., 9:58. 
Trieste, ditto, 9 : 58. Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 37. Biiboa, 364- Barcelona, 36. Se- 
vil e, 36J. Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 49|. Genoa, 44jj. Venice, 27. Buenos. 
Ayres, 43|- Naples, 40f. Palermo, per oz. 123. Lisbon, 51. .Oporto, 51. 
llio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 51. Dublin, 9 4—Cork, 94 per cent. 

Prices of Bullion , V oz.—.Portugal Gold In coin, £‘.QuOmO. Foreign Gold in bars, 
£.3»17 ii9d.-*-New Doubloons, £’.0u0i>0. New Dollars, 4s. 11 |d. Silver in bars, 
standard. Os. Od. 

* m 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd's. —Guernsey or Jersey, 1 5s. 9d.—Cork or Dub¬ 
lin, 15s. 9d.—Belfast, 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 20s. a 30a.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 
25s. a 30s.—Home, 35s. a 40s —Greenland, out and home, 0 a 0 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Oct. 19 to Nov. 9, 1825. 



Oct. 1, 

Oct. 26. 

Nov. 2. 

Nov. 9. 

Bank Stock.. 

226 

225 

224J 

2244 

3 1? cent, reduced... 

874 

87 

86f 

86| 

3 'If*' cent, consols.. 

884 

87| 

874 

871 

34 ^ cent. do.. 

95| 

94f 

944 

944 

4 >P' cent, do.. 

1034' 

1034 

103J 

’ 103| 

Ditto New do.... <t u 


_ 


__ 

India Stock. 

_ 



— - - 

--Bonds..... 

CM 

r-1 

*3 


11 n 

12 13 

Exchequer bills...... 

3 pr. 

1 pr. 

2 pr. 

2 3 pr. 

Consols for account, 

88< 

87J 

87J 

873 

French 5 cents.., 

lOOfr—c. 

»» - 

71 fr.50c. 

_ _ 


Prices of Stocks.—Edinburgh, 11th November 1825. 

Shares. | Paid up. Price. 


Royal Bank of Scotland,. 

£.100 0 olX .100 

0 

£.196 

0 0 

Bank of Scotland. 

83 6 8 

83 

6 

220 

0 0 

Commercial Banking Company of Scotland,.. 

500-0 0 

100 

0 



National Bankihg Company,. 

100 0 0 

10 

0 

10 

18 0 

British Linen Company,... 

100 0 0 

100, 

0 

315 

0 0 

Edinburgh Friendly Insurance Comjmny,.. 

0 0 C 

100 

0 

1000 

0 0 

Caledonian Fire Instance Company,. 

100 0 

10 

0 



Hercules Insurance Company,. 

100 0 

10 

0 

13 

0 0 

North British Insurance Company,. 

200 0 

’ 10 

0 



Edinburgh Life Assurance Company,. 

100 0 

10 

0 (1 


Insurance Company of Scotland,.. 

Scottish Union Insurance Company,. 

10 0 ( 

10 

0 

10 

10 0 

20 0 ( 

1 

0 

1 

0 6 

West of Scotland Insurance Compuny,.. 

10 0 l 

10 

0 6 


Edinburgh Coal Gas Company,. 

25 0 ( 

17 

2 « 

1 


Ditto Oil Gas Company,... 

25 0 C 

11 

10 C 

18 

0 0 

Leith Oil Gas Company,.. 

20 0 C 

20 

0 C 



Edinburgh Portable Gas Company,. 

10 0 0 

3 

0 f 



Edinburgh Joint Stock Water Company,.. 

25 0 0 

25 

0 ( 

42 

0 0 

Forth and Clyde Canal Company,....,... 

Average. 

400 

16 (J 

> 


Union Canal Company,..... 

50 0 ( 

50 

0 0 

50 

0 0 

Australian Corapgny,...;. 

100 0 0 

40 

0 0 



Caledonian dron and Foundry Company,. 

25 0 0 

2 

0 0 



Shotts Iron and Foundry Company,..... 

50 0 0 

20 

0 0 

21 

1 0 

Edinburgh and Leith Glass Company,.. 

20 0 0 

9 

0 0 

11 

5 0 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Alloa Glass Co.,.. 

20 0 Of 

4 

0,0 



North British Loan Company,. 

50 0 Oj 

3 

0 0 

2 10 0 

London, Leith, Edin.,& Glasgow Shipping Co. 
^Scotch Porter Brewery Company,.. 

0 0 0, 

0 

0 0 



20 0 0 

2 

0 0 



th‘ and Hambprgh Shipping Company,... 

. 0 0 ol 

0 

0 0 



ii/u> Dairy Company,.. 

25 0 01 

' 2 

0 0 
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Alphabetical Li3T of Eholibh Bakkbupts, announced between the 23d erf 
September and the 19th of October 1825: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Auglitie, T. Poultry, grocer. 

Barnes, W. Ruhardby, Cumberland, hay and 
com-meruhant. 

Booty, J. Newport, grocer. 

Bnnley, J. fa. Uirchin-lane, ship and insurance* 
broker. 

Bndgeman, J. Bethnal-green, tallow-chandler. 
Brown, J. Shad well, plumber. 

Butler, T. Old Radford, Nottingham, joiner, 
llyen, N. Bath-street, t 'lerkenwell, oilman. 
Cullens, F. Pall-Mall, man-milliner. 

Coley, 11. F. Broad-street, wine-merchant. 
Cooper, T. VV. Liverpool, chemist. 

Cowdroy, W. Gorton, Lancaster, glue-maker. 
Dennett, C. R. Fulham-road, Little Chelsea, 
cheese-monger. 

Dickinson, J. Church passage, Guildhall, waie- 
housenian. 

Dobson, J. llcskcth-with-llecconsalt, grocer. 
Emerson, J. and fa. fa. Whitcchapel-road, corn- 
factors. 

Fairclough, R. Liverpool, painter and glazier. J 
Koollett, J. Bath, innkeeper. 

Ford, H. Bridgewater, merchant. 

Ford, W. Broadway, Blackfriars, tea-dealer. 

IUU, VV. Gutter-lane, warehouseman. 

Haworth, A. and J. Whitehead, Lever Banks, 
near Bolton, calico-printers. 

Harvey, W. Cloudusley-tcrraee, Islington, sur¬ 
geon. 

Higgs, E. Tliombury, Gloucester, victualler. 

Hill, VV. Anmdcl-strcet, Pnnton-square, tailor. 
Hobbs, H. and VV. S. Deliver, Redbridge, .South¬ 
ampton, shipbuilders^ 

Houghton, J- Manchester, linen-draper. 

!tuddy, G. Maik-lane, hop ami seed merchant. 
Hulthui, T. Catherme-str, Tower-lull, meiehant. 
J.u'obs. K. VV indsor, de.ilcf in jewellciy. 

Johnson, J. II. and J. O'Call,ighan, Liverpool, 
inei chants. 


Johns, H. I."Devonshire, banker. 

Kincaid, J. Spital-squarc, Bilk-manufaeturer. 
King, C. Cranbrook, banker. 

King, T. Bermondsey-new-road, linen-draper. 
Levin, W. L. Grove-lane, Camberwell, merchant, 
Lowes, W. Liverpool, broker. 

Massey, W. Heaton Norris, cotton-manufacturer. 
Milhn, E. Berkeley-square, shoemaker. 

Mollen, J. G. and It. Alger, Change-alley, timber 
merchants. 

Nachbar, J. jun. Old Brentford, gardener 
Nash, J. Bristol, wharfinger. 

Niehot, J. and P. Corn hill, merchants. 

Pam, II. G. City, underwriter. 

Ploudfoot, J. Qucen-sjjoet, Cheapside, tallow- 
chandler. 

Potter, C. Scarborough, Yorkshire, coach-painter. 
Pringle, J. London-road, victualler. 

Pfoeter, S. Calverley, elothier. 

Robinson, H. Fnday-strect, tavern-keeper, 
ltobson, W.J. Oxford-street, grocer. 

Sand well, J. Strand, tavern-keeper. 

Smith, J. Uroad-street, broker. 

Squire, J. and W. and'W. W. Prideaux, Kings- 
bridge, Devon, bankers. 

Stevens, J. Lime-street, merchant. 

Sumner, T. Chtliero, Lancashire, ironmonger. 
Sutcliffe, T. Halifax, eutton-spinner. 

Tnstam, J. Wolverhampton, ironmaster. 

Tucker, T. Iligh-street, Borough, oil and colour- 
man. 

Tutin, II. Birmingham, builder. 

Walker, W. and T. Baker, Cannon-street, grocers. 
Watts, J. F. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
stockbroker. 

WeLford, .1. Little GuiWford-strcet, Southwark, 
timber-merelnint. 

Whiteloek; J. lletford, Nottinghamshire, draper. 
Witlicringtoii, C. 11. Borough-road, a|mthi< ary. 
VVood, D. Milk-street, wuoHcn-wurehoii.ciii.ui. 


Alpuauktical I, ist of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
October lS2o ; e\tr:ictcd from the lidinburgh Gazette. 


sequestration's. 

Andrew, William, horse and cattle-dealer in New- 
‘ laiuiumir. 

Brown, Thomas manufacturer, l’rinlaws, Leslie, 
> Fife. 

Douglas, John, fish-hook maker, and hardware 
" iiicicli.int, Glasgow. 

Elliot, Andrew, builder ill Portobello. 

Gibson, lolin, auctioneerund broker, Edinburgh. 
Grant, James, shoemaker and leather-dealer in 
Newton upon Ayr. 

Jacobs, R. sit Co. hatters in Edinburgh. 

Johnston, Alex older, it Co. merchants and soda- 
manufacturers fatrathbungo, parish of Govan. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Cowan, lames, silk and cotton yarn merchant in 
PaisU'v ; by James Gilinour, cotton-yarn mer¬ 
chant thcie. 

Garden, Francis, it Son, Glasgow, and Garden, 
King, <t Co. Domcrara; by tlie trustee in 
t Hasgow. * 

Smith, Peter, late ironmonger in Glasgow; by 
Archibald Lawson, the trustee, there. 

Stewart, I), junior, late oil and eolourman, and 
spirit-dealer in Edinburgh ; by W. fakirvmg, 
merchant in Leith. 

Welsh & Dingwall, wood-merchants in Greenock; 
by James Carmichael, spirit-dealer there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1825. April 16. At Madras, the Lady of Lieut. 
Colonel George Cadell, Deputy-Adjutant-General, 
a daughter. 

May j. At Batavia, the Lady of John Robert 
Turing, Esq. aeon. , 

Aug. ti. At Malta, Lady Ross, a son. 

Sent. 8. At Ardovic, Mrs Spied, of Ardovle, a 
daughter. 

18. Mrs Elliot, of Redhadgh and Cooms, a son. 

10. At Helleive, near Lausanne, the Lady of 
Captain Wyne Baird, R. N. a son. 

13. At Tarvit House, Mrs Home Rigg ,» daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At Rink, Mrs Arras, a son. 

2(5. At Dalkeith, Mrs George Mushel, a son. 

11. At East Fortune, Mrs Crawford, a son. 

28. At Denham Green, the Counted of Caith¬ 
ness, a son. ' ' 


•Sept. 2'). At Garscuhe, M rs Grant of Congalton, 
a daughter. ’ 

30. At New Lai crock Bank, Mrs William fawiu- 
ton Maclean, a son. 

Oct. 1. At Ayr, the Lady of William Fullarton, 
Esq. of fakeldon, a son. 

2. At .Stirling, the Lady of John Fraser, Esq. 
advocate, a daughter. 

4. At VYarmton Crescent, Edinburgh, the L.uly 
of Captain Campbell, of the royal artillery, a 
daughter. 

5. At Cunmnghamhead, Mrs fanodgrass Bit- 
ehanan, a daughter. 

& At VaUoylield, Mrs Charles Cowan, a (laugh, 
ter. 

7> At Edinburgh, the Lady Julian Warrendetyv 
* son. . 

8, At 29,'Hcriot Row, Edinburgh, the Lady-. 
Robert Lindsay, Esq. a daughter, a a 



G38 Ucif inter. — Marriage*.—Death x. [[Nov. 

<><t. D. At Great King Street, Jidinbunch, the ChoJdmondeloy, Esq. to the Hon. Mary Towns 
t. ouutoss of Glasgow, a sou. ' heud, youngest daughter of Lord Sydney. 

Jo. At Albany-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Orr, a Oct 6. At Edinburgh, Oaud Outline, Esq. 
tla'tghter. „ , . merchant, Brechin, to Anne, eldest daughter of 

lit. At 1,1 i, George-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs the late John Bums, Ksq. Bo’iksb. 

Mcnzies, a son. . , —At Leith, Peter Gray, Esq. writer, Alloa, to 

l.i. At Leamington Spa, the Lady of Admiral Mary, eldest daughter of Adam White, Esq. mer- 
btr Charles Knowles, 0.0. B. a daughter. ahant, Leith. 

— At Coldoeh, Mrs Bum Murdoch, a daughter. 7. At Leith, James Duncan, Esq. Master of the 
— At Kilrenny Manse, Mm Brown, a son. Trinity House, to Easter, eldest daughter of the 

— At Abercrotnby Place, Edinburgh, Mrs late I'. Scott, Esq. 

Campbell of Possil. a daughter. H. At St James's Church, London, Sir William 

_ 17-MrsW. Buchanan, 33, Drummond Place, George Hylton Jolitie, Bart to Miss Eleanor l'a- 
Edinburgh, a son. gett, second daughter of the Hon. Berkeley Pa- 

/— At 03, Queen-Street, Edinburgh, the Lady gett 
of Dr Nicoll, St. Andrew's, a daughter. 11. At SU Swithin’s Church, Winchester, the 

— At Brussels, Lady Elizabeth Murray M'Ore- Loid Bishop of Harbadoes (Dr Coleridge), to Miss 
gw, a son. • Henncll, eldest daughter of the Very llev. the 

18. At Cramond, Mm Hope Johnstone of An- Dean of Winchester, 
nandale, a son. — At Edinburgh, the llev. William Limont, of 

— At Wellington Squtire, Ayr, the Lady of Sir South College-street Ciiurch, to Ssioh. eldest 
David Hunter Blair, Burk of lirownhill, a son. daughter oi James Weddell, Esq. Hanover-Slrcit. 

— Mrs M'Culloeli of llalguy, a soil. —At Montreal, Captain Read, of the Royal 

SI. At Ivy House, near Leeds, the I-nly Gcor- Shift' Corps, to Christiana, daughter ot Major- 
gmnaCathuart, a daughter. General G. Gordon, 

22. At Chester 11 ill 1 , Mis Kinncar, a daughter. IJ. At t..'niibelh, Jol'n Gray, Esq. of Edinburgh, 

23. At Belton, the Lady of (iiptam Janus Ilay, to Miss Caiohne Mordaunt, daughter of George 

R. N- a daughter. Mordaunt, Esq. ot South Lambeth, 

23. At Glasgow. the Lady of Captain W. A. C>. At Aielnbald Place, Kdinbutgh, Tltomas 
tliah. Tilth High landers, a, soli. Alexander, Esq. surgeon, to Isabella, second 

— At No. (ill, Great King-btrefct, Edinburgh, daughter of the late Ralph Richardson, Esq. 

Mrs Bridges, a daughter. merchant, Edinburgh. 

— Mrs bmith, Albany-Street, Edinburgh, nson. 1 /. At Muplake, the Hon. and Rev. Frederick 
Lately. At Lochbuy House, the Lady of Mur- Bertie, to Gcoigma Anne Emily Kerr, second 
•loch M'Laine, Esq. of I.oehbuy, a dauglitei. dauglitei of Hear Admiral Loid Mark Ken. 

—— — At Glenerielit Cottage, Perthshire, (the real- 

* MAR It I AGES. deuce of Lieutenant-( oloiiel Chalmers), the Rev. 

1825. Aug. 11. At Montreal, Ca.pt. Rood, of the Allan Macphemon, A. M. youngest son of Ihe late 

Royal Staft Conw, to Christian, daughter of Ma- Colonel Mocplierson, of Blairgowrie, domestic 

jor-Geneml G. Gordon. Chaplain ot the Most Noble the Marquis of Tweed- 

Sept. Jit. At Over Newton, Mr Mathew Taylor, stale, and rei toi of Uarwiek, St. Leonnid, in the 

meichant, Glasgow, to Martha, second daughter county of W ills, to Maigaret, youngest daughter 

of William Tayloi, Esq. of Ovei Newton, Lime- of the late William Channels, Esq. oi Gliucnchl. 

liggf., and Drumctnies , —At (.lasgow, Mr Jpmes Black, inaiiuhieturer, 

22. At Keilli, James Stewart, M. D. to Jane, to Jane Haiclay, only daugliter ot di Robert 
voungest dauglitei of Mr David Sutherland, mer- Bareluy Niven, mcicliant; and on the Iblh, Mr 

chant. Robert Langmuir, merchant, to Janet, eldest 

27. At Isle of Nitb, Robert M'Millaq, Esq. of daughter of Mr James Blaek, inaiiufaeturer. 

* llolin, to Mary, third daughter of James Goldie, 18. At Glasgow, the Rev. 1 0 I 111 Hunter, Loch- 

Esq. of Knoekauehly. tayside, to Janet, eldest daugliter of Mr Daiuol 

— At Camnethan House, Jolm Piercy flcnder- Morrison, Glasgow. 

son, Esq. of Koswell Bank, to Eliza Anne, second — At Glasgow, Mr William Paul, meretiant, to 
daughter of Robert Lockhart, Esq. of (Jastlehill. , Helen, eldest daughter of Mr Samuel Stewart, 

— At Eduiburgh, Cape Stewart, !Mth regiment, Glasgow. 

to Aim, only daughter of Charles Stewart, Esq. 19. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Blnikle, engra- 
<>f Ardvheal. ver, Paisley, to Miss Janet Anderson, daughter of, 

— At Westham, Essex, Mr William Gruidly, the late Archibald vndetson, Esq, Melrose. 

late of Leith, to t harloitc, only daughter of the —At Walton Church, Herts, the Hon. Alex- 
late Samuel Salmon, Esq. of Twickenham. antler Leslie Melville, brother of the Earl of Re- 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr-Alexander B. Maekav, ven and Melville, to Chailotte, daughter of S.t- 

mcrchant, Leith, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of inuel Smuh, Esq. M. P. 

Robert Brown, of Nowlmll, Esq. 21). At Br.iendam House, Andrew Wilson, ju- 

— At Roscmount, Aberdeen, Charles Fraser, mor. Esq. of College-Street, Glasgow, to Marsilla, 

Esq. of W llhamston, Aberdeenshire, to Margaret (laughter of Alex. Macdonald, h>sj. of DalliltM, 
Eleanor, voungest daughter of Charles Mitchell, 23. At St. James's Church. London, Lord 
Esq. of Forcctluill, Voikslnre. Charles Fitzioy, second son ot the Duke ofGraf- 

20. At Liverpool, Mr Joseph Greaves, of Liver- ton, to the H 011 . Miss Cavendish, eldest daughter 

pool, to Mrs Maiy Shand, tlurd daughter of the of Loid G. H. Cavendish. 

late Aielutiald Campbell, isq. of Ardmaniock, — At Jackson's Cottage, near Dumfries, Wil- 
Cowal, Argyleahire.' Ham Bruee, Esq. younger of Symbister, advocate, 

— At tiilmeiton House, Charles Kinnenr, of to Agnes, second daughter of William Gordon 

kntnear, Esq. to Mis* Christiana Jane, daughter Macciae, Esq. formerly of tlie island ot Jamaica, 
of John Boyd Grcenshields of Drum, Esq.advo- 27. At Newhidta House, Robert Meicer, E\q. 
oatc. younger of Scots bank, W. S. to Elizabeth, d.iugti- 

— At. Kempaey, Lieutenant Chase Bracken, of ter of William Scott Moriencfl', Esq. of Newballs. 

the Bengal Establishment, to Jane Anne, (faugh- Lately. At St George’s Church, Madras, Alex- 
te/ol Colonel Lud. Grant, of Bank House, Kemp- ander Johnston, Esq. Garrison Surgeon of Fort 
*ey, Worcestershire. St George, to Miss Barbara M'Lcod, daughter 

Oct. 3. At Edinburgh, Captain James Pratt, of the late Lieut-CoJ. M'Lcod, of the Madias 

Kirkaldy, to Mr* Ague* Brown, relict of the late army, - 

Collector Malcolm. DEATHS. 

4. At King** Langley, Hertz, Henry Hyndman, 1825. April 21. At Singapore, where he had 
Esq. Fludyer-Street, Westminster, to Augusta, gone for the recovery of his health. Lieutenant 
second daughter of the Rev. Thomas Morgan, William Dalzell, of toe 31th regiment Bengal na- 
I.L.D. vicar of King** Langley. tive infantry. ' j. 

— At Fouldcn West Mams, the Rev. William 2(S. AtColumbo, ill the land,inf teylon, En- 

Ritehie. <>f Athelstaneford, to .Isabella* (laughter sign Mackenzie, of his .Majesty's! Mil regiment ot 
of Robert Brown, Esq. foot. , . 

— At CtiCff, the Rev. Robert Brydon, of Divij- June 6^ At sea, on a voyage to St. Helena, 
““c, Dumfries-shire, to Matilda, daughter Of where be wins going for the recovery of hi , health, 

late lawrenge Mackenzie, Esq. collector of Major John Roto Glcgliorn, of the engineers, 

‘ i-Kt Camphelten. II. E- L'Ccscivks* Madras* eldest son of-Hugh 

,l St. Alary’s, Mary-le-bone, London, Q, !. tleghqiy>*Esq.bf tstravitlue. 
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June22. AtUueno* Ayres, near Lisbon, Mary 
„ Barbara, the luuty of James Charles Huff, Esq. 
of Lisbon. 

July 11. At Sierra I-eone, Thomas InglU, Esq. 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, son of the Rev. 
William Inghs, Dumfries. 

21. At st Domingo, aged 30 yean, Captain 
Archibald Ulack, a native of (ireenock. 

23. At llrllside, in the parish of St David’s Ja¬ 
maica, John Weir Thomson, youngest son of the 
late William Thomson, of Birkenhead, Esq. Les- 
mahagow. 

Aug. 3. At Up-Park Camp, Jamaica, Lieutenant 
and Adjutant James Deans, of the r i2d regiment. 

18. At Ahcrdeeti, aged HI, Janies Hr.'rid. Esq. 
cashier to the Hanking Company in Aberdeen. 

2tl. At Manse of Cnirncj, the'Rev. John Fmla- 
ter, minister of that parish, in the Tilth year of 
ids age, and ."nth of lm ministry. 

22. Vt Uerrybanh, Andrew M’Kay, Esq. in the 
80th year of lus age. 

— At Auk (’ayes, St. Domingo, of bilious in¬ 
flammatory loser, Mr Ebcnczcr Riehaiilson, juu. 
in the 25d y< ar ot his age. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Mitehell, late 
deacon of the incorporation of fleshen-, Edin¬ 
burgh, aged 40. 

28. At Allonby, Waller, third son of Richard 
Mackenzie, Esq. W. Is. 

5t. At Richmond, Virginia, C. S. Willlnni 
Campbell Kidd, A. M. Are. eldest win ot James 
Kidd, 1). 11. l*iolessor of Oriental Languages 111 
the Manochal College and University ot Xherdicn. 

Sept. It. At Port Glasgow, Alexander \\ atsou. 
Esq. vvuter, ill tile 7-'d yeai ot Ins age. 

— At tiagueresde Bljone, department Mantes, 
I’yreimocs, Ann Margaret, only child of i’lulip 
U. Ainslte, Esq. 

I">. At innan, Mrs Agars Stewart, spouse of 
Air Thomas Williamson, imrch.int, in the 77th 
yiar ot her age. 

11. At llaeden, ne .11 Aberdeen, Miss lean sti.it- 
ton, of Kirk side, jiarish of M. Cyrus, 111 the (*7th 
ye .11 of her age. 

1 5. At Druuitnchty Castle, .lames C.’ammell, 
Esq«of Countcxswells and Dimnti.chty. 

Its At 1’int-Olosgow, Mr Unbelt l!oyd, racr- 
i limit there. 

J7. At Dundee, .'"ins Carnepy. aged 81, re¬ 
lict of William Mitchell, pliys.cian. 

18. At the Manse ot Contni, the Rev. James 
DalU,, minister of that palish, in the 72d )eai 
of his age, and .aid ot his ministry. 

13. At Eullnrk, Robert VValkei, Esq. of Mum- 


nlls. 

20, At PoTt-Dundas, John Hcibertson, Esq. in 
the 81st year of his age. 

— At Dalkeith, Mr Alexander Scott, skinner, 
agist 73 . 

2.i. At Kirkhill, Linlithgowshire,- Mr James 
Hume, aged Si, second son of Mr Hume, link- 
alily. 

25. Mrs .Smith, of Wodrushall. 

— At Duddingston, Mr William Scott, of tlie 
Dill Chamber, aged 03. 

— At Park, near Colerain, Mr Antliony Do¬ 
herty. aged 105 years. From his 10th year, until 
a few years previous to his death, lie followed the 
business of a blacksmith. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Howison, wife 
of Mr James Rennie, slater and glazier. Edm- 
liuigh. 

— At Citadel, North Leith, Mrs Janet Fraser, 
relict of the late John Wilson, shipowner, Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, Charles Gordon, Esq. son of 
Sir James Gordon, Hart, of (Jordonstone and 
Lettcrfourie. 

— At ('arlisle. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, wife 
of John Connell, Esq. banker in Carlisle. 

26. At Gilmore Place, Mrs Elizabeth Hardie, 
relict of the late Mr John Martin, Chancery Of¬ 
fice, Edinburgh. 

27 . At Orangefiold, Thomas Wilson, Esq. of 

Orangcfield. I 

— At Coklstrea\n, Mrs Isabella Walker, relict 
of Robert Kay, Esq. of Urn-law, parish of Bede*. 

— At Cowhill, Sybilla Harriet Johnstone, (se¬ 
cond daughter of Captain Charles James John* 
stone, H. N. ill the 19th year of her age. 

— At Sandylane, near Palmuir, Mr George 
Marshall, writer, Glasgow, 

28. At Belfast, Mr Matthew Marshall, aged50. 
■He was serjeunt-major in the Enniskillen dra¬ 


goons, and was present on the memorable field 
of Waterloo 111 the action of the lHtli t the Ennis- 
Lillens charged in line, when Marshall's squadron 
dashed into tile thickest of the enemy’s phalanx, 
and were out off from the other troojxi of tlie re¬ 
giment.—Marshall, while sabering one of a ;'arty 
Of cuirassiers on Iris right, had ins bridle' arm 
broken by a stroke from an enemy on hia left, 
and had not proceeded much farther when he 
wa* beset by another crowd of French cavalry, 
end huileil from his lioise by a lance which pene¬ 
trated lus side; while he was falling he received 
a hear v Wow across the laxly, and another which 
broke fiis r.glit thigh, lie fay for some lime un¬ 
conscious ot eveiy object, except w'-m goaded 
to sensibility by the hoots of the enemy's horses 
r-areenng over his mangled body; the ground 
afterwards became somewhat clear; lie espied u 
horse without any rider, towards which he crawl¬ 
ed, and was about to mount, when a French 
tiooper, gnll'iiiuig up, cut down jxxir Murshnll hi 
the innlsi of Jus hopes, inflicting several severe 
wounds 011 his body. This part of the field was 
again occupied by the French, of whose presence 
Mai shall w.is fiist made aware by one of the gun¬ 
ners making his mangled body a resting-place for 
his foot, while Minuting his gun. The baltle 
having concluded. M.uoh.ill remained on the 
field, with nineteen lance and sabre wounds, for 
two daj’s and three nights. On the leguneHt re¬ 
do mug home, he was discharged with a pension 
tif 2s. a day. He has since rc-nlisl in llelfast, 
where he niiiiiilmiied the eliai.icicr of an intelli¬ 
gent, unassuming. and .stiu lly honest and mdus- 
ciions man. . 

.Sept. 28 At St. Roque, 111 Spam, Mr Janie* 
Duivhii, t'unlson of Mr John Duncan, mcrcluuv, 
Kirkaldy, Fiteslme, aged 2i'. He hud resided 111 
Madeira for the l.c t seven months,whither lie had 
gone lor the recovery of In * health, and had seem¬ 
ingly been considerably benefited by the salubrity 
of the climate. I lavingproeusleil to Spain, which 
lie ie.iilie.1 oil the bill ot Scptcmlx-r, he was, after 
a -hoit u -nli nee there, suddenly carried olt by a 
severe attack ot illness, of a few hours duration, 

23. U(,l isgnw, Di I’i tei Holland, agisl 62years. 

5c. At Ileavitree, near Evoter, Jessie Ann, el¬ 
dest (laughter ot I laucis Gordon, of Kincardine. 

- At Edinbmgb, sir John Leslie, Bart, of 
Findrossie and \\ ardes, m the 75th year of his 
ape. The title now devolves on lus eldest son, 
Ch irhs 1. Leslie, E.q, 

— At i’ort-tilasgow, John Voting, Fvq. V. 1). 
IMIiivv of the Royal ( oliege of Physicians, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Oct.l. At Greenock, nltci long illness. Captain 
Ned Cools. 

— At No. 18, Forth-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Margaret Inness, spouse uf Mr llobeit Scott, 
druggist, Fditilmrgh. 

2 . At Edmliiiigh. Mr Charles Todd, of North 
Shields, optician, aged 57. 

— It the Man-col Kiikhst.ui, the Rev, Charles 
Ritchie, iniiiister ol that [IIIi-!l. 

— At .Miami wick l’lace, Ediubuigh, Robert 

Walker, F.sq. ■ 

At Edinburgh, Mr Daniel Dewar, aged 75. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Dickson, nursery 
anti seedsman. 

— At Glasgow, in the 51st year of hn age, John 
Morisoii llunean. Esq. printer to the Vtnverxity. 

— At her house, 17, George-btreet, Edinburgh, 
Miss Mai greet Scion, daughter of the deceased 
Mr David Seton, Ketinoway, Fifcshirrt 

■4. At I loarley Grange, near Shrewsbury, Major- 
General Swinton. 

— In Wiinpole-Strcet, London, in- the 55th 
year of her age, Anuc, wife of Captain C.'S. J, 
Hawtayne, of the R. N. daughter of the late 
Commissioner Charles Hope. 

— At Longford House, Exmouth, Dr William 
Paget. He was on the Medical Staff of the army 
under the immortal Wolfe, and the late Marquis 
Townshend, in America. 

— At Two-Mark, parish of Stony kirk, m the 
97th year of his age, Mr Charles Yn-her, long 
tenant m Caimwel 1 , in the same palish. 'Though 
his strength decayed in Ins later years, he could 
walk about til) within three weeks of his dentjh 
and retained the use of his faculties to lire 
One brother, a few- years younger, a 

Kins in depositing ins retn.uas in the 
pointed for all living. < * 
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Oct. 5. At Archibald Place, Edinburgh, Mr* SO. Oct. In Prinec’s-Street, Hanover-Square, 
Margaret Usher, relict of Junes Usher, Esq. of London, Anne, daughter of the late Wm. Dull', 
Tofttleld. Esq. of Corsinday, much andjustly lamented. 

6- Thomas Smith, Esq. aged. 71, many years SI. At Paris, Mrs Rennv Tailyour of Borrow- 
commander of the Mermaid revenue cutter. field, eldest daughter of the late Sir Alexander 

— At Dundee, Mrs Warden, in the 77th year Ramsay of Balmain, Bart. 

of her age. — Drowned on board the steam-boat. Comet, 

— Lauy Richards, relict of the late Chief Baron off Gourock. Hugh James Rolio, Esq. W. S. it 

of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. is‘hoped that on this melancholy occasion his 

— At Edinburgh, Ensign David Jameson, of relations and friends will receive this a* a suffi- 

the Fifeshire militia. cier.t intimation of his death. 


7. At Sloan-Street, London, Eliza, eldest daugli- 
ter of William Stewart, Esq. formerly of Inver¬ 
ted thing. 

— At Huntly, Major Robert Forsyth, late of 
the GOth regiment. 

8. At Edinburgh, MiRs Christian Chatto, (laugh- 
. ter of the late Rev. Andrew Chatto of Mamhouse. 

9. At Eyemouth, the Rev. James Smith, D. D., 
minister of that parish, and formerly of Hide 
Hill Chanel, Berwick. 

10. At St David-Street, Edinburgh, Miss Jano 
Simson, daughter of the deceased John Sanson, 
Esq. of Brunton. 

11. At Rose Ville, in the HIM year of her age, 
Euphemia Macduff, wife of Mr David Bridges, 
merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Forres, aged Hi', Mrs Jean Grant, relict of 
the late Duncan Grant, Esq. Provost of Forres. 
This much respected lady having been deprived 
■ of her valuable husband while their numerous 
familv were young, had great merit and satisfac¬ 
tion fn their progress in life. It is remarkable, 
that at one period of the late war, she had not, 

. out of six sons in tlie service of their country, 

'' one in Europe; but three of them having acci¬ 
dentally returned to the paternal roof just pre¬ 
vious to her decease, they had the melancholy 
satisfaction of solacing her latter moments, mid 
of attending her remains to the gi.i- e. 

12. At Ulairlogie. Mrs Isabella Ross, relict of 
Charles Adam Duff, sometime pro-consul at Tan- 
ifier. 

1.1. Of typhus fever, at Mmdnim, Norlhumbcr- 
landshire, where he w.is much respected, Mr Jo¬ 
nathan Lindsay, son of the late Mr David Lind¬ 
say, of Auchmull, Forfarshire, m the 2(>th year 
of his age. 

—r At East Linton, John Burton, Esq. 

— (If apoplexy, the King of Bavaria. His 
Majesty had completed his tilth year, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, the Prince Royal. 

14. At Dunolly, Patrick M’Dougall, Esq. of 
M'Dougall. 

— At her house. No. 5, Terrace, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Helen Watt, ichet of John Reid, Esq. of 

Neilfield. 

15. At Porbdx’llo, William .Simson, Esq. Soli¬ 
citor at Law, Edinburgh. 

At Kells Manse, in the prime of life, the 
Rev. William Gillespie, minister of that palish. 

— At Castle-dikes, Agnes Eleanor Dunlop, wife 
of Joseph Ellas Peroehon, Esq. daughter of the 
late Mrs Dunlop, of Dunlop, the only daughter 
and worthy representative of Sir Thomas Wallace 
•of Craigy, Baronet 

— Christina, youngest daughter of David Sim, 
Esq. of Cutter Mains. 

lfi. At Newington, Edinburgh, in the 70th year 
of his age, Captain Charles Greig, late of the Hon. 
Emit India Company’s service. 

— At Edinburgh, Susannah, eldest daughter of 
Mr Thomas Kinnear, writer, Stonehaven- 

17. At his house, Bo’ness, John Padon, Esq. 
distiller, aged 44. 

— At Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, after a few 
hours illness. Captain Donald Macartliur. 

— At Edinburgh, Henry. *n (l , on the 22d ult, 
EU», children of Mr Thomas Rymes, solicitor at 
law. - 

18. At Dalkeith, Mr James Bell, writer and 
messenger there. 

19. At Erskinc, the Hon. Caroline Henrietta 
Stuart, youngest daughter of Lord Blantyre. 

— At Saxe-Coburg Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Mar¬ 
garet Barclay. wife of John Sim, Esq. accountant 
if the BantilSf Sootland. 

— At Woolwich, My* Bonnyeostle, widow of 
“ sfessor Bpnpymstlc, of the Royal Military 

‘ toy. , 


— Drowned on board the steam-boat Comet, 
off Gourock, Mr John Reid, youngest son of the 
late James Held, Esq. of Exchequer. 

22. The Lady Margaret Wildman, wife of Cap¬ 
tain Witdman, of the 7th Hussars, and daughter 
of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

— At Scarborough, in his 81st year, Thomas 
Ilmdcrwell, Esq. author of the History of Scar¬ 
borough, and many years one of the principal 
members of that Corporation. 

— At Ledlowan, parish of Killeam, Jas. Provan, 
Esq. aged 76 , 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr John Barclay, of the 
Lord Nelson Hotel, Adam’s Square. 

— At her|house, in Forres, Mrs Justtna Dunbar, 
widow of the deceased Ueorge Gun Monro, Esq. 
of Puintzflcld. 

24. At llawthornden, Mrs Mary Ogilvy Forbes 
Drummond, of Hawthonidcn, wife of Captain 
John Forbes Drummond, of the ft. N. 

— At her house, Broughton, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Margaret Lendruni, relict of Mr Patrick Fan ley, 
in the yi.-t year of her age. 

24. At Jtamsay Lodge, Edinburgh, Isabella 
Elder, aged thirteen months, daughter Of Isaac 
Bayley, Eiq. 

— At his house, lfi", Base-Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr James Watson, builder, much and justly re¬ 
gretted. 

— At Hutehcsontown, Mr Samuel Macfarlane, 
In.mill.n tniei, (rlasgow. 

2i. UGlasgow, Alexander Hunter, Esq. aged 25 
yeurs. 

— At Leith Walk, Mrs Forrest, relict of Mr 
David Forrest, solicitor supreme courts. » 

— After a few days illness, at the house of the 
Rev. John Nelson (ioulty, Brighton, the Rev. I)r 
Hogue, of Gosport, m his 77th year. lie had 
been about fffty years pastor of the church of 
Protestant Dissenters at Gosport, was tutor of the 
Missionary Seminary, and one of the first promo¬ 
ters ot the London Missionaiy Society. His loss 
will be as deeply and as extensively felt as that 
pci haps of any man of hn day. lie was one of 
those men who contubuted greatly to influence 
the characlei of the public mmil. 

— At Inverness, Mr George .Somerville, young¬ 
est son of John Somerville, senior. Esq. Jury 
Court, agciV23 years. 

26. At Dalkeith, Mr Andrew Gray, baker, in 
the 62d year of hia age. 

— At No. 15, Ndson-Street, Edinburgh, Adam . 
Henry Cnchton, second son of Mr Hew Crichton, 
writer. 

— 4t Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Crokatt, relict of 
Mr James Murray, solicitor at law. 

27. At Montrusc, suddenly, Mr David Turn- 
bull, architect, aged 73. 

— At Kinncdiler, Mr» Anne Hally of Kinned- 
<ler, relict of Mr William Callender, merchant m 
- Edinburgh. 

30. At Bridgend, near Sanquhar, Thog. Barker, 
Esq. 

Lately. At Sampit, in the vicinity of George¬ 
town, United States, Mr Thomas Bntt, aged 115. 

He was a soldier in the Cherokee war more than - 
90 years ago. His extreme age had not wholly 
impaired his constitution, for, wjthin three years 
of his death, he performed a journey on horse¬ 
back of about‘38 miles in a day. 

— Ann Moore, of Macclesfield, the pretended 
fasting woman of Tutbury, in the 76tn year of 
her age. 

— At Windiest**, Mr George Harding, aged 
1 lfi years. He survived five wives, two of whom 
he married after he was 100 yean of age. 

. — At the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, after a 
short iUness, the Earl of Aunesley, Viscount Gle- 
rawley, and Baron of Castle Wcllan. 
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2 
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3 
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3 
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W. 

11 

4 
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17 
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12 

4 

31 

4 
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5 

7 

5 
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5 
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15 

6 

18 

6 
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MOON'S PHASES. 
Mean Tinie. 



D. 

31. 

H. 

Last Quart.—Su. 

1. 

12 past 

3 noon. 

New Moon,~Su. 

8. 

33 — 

9 morn. 

First Quait—M. 

1G. 

35 — 

•1 morn. 

Full Moon,~Tu. 

21. 

2 ~ 

0 morn. 

Last Quart.—M. 

30. 

10 — 

8 uftern. 


Days. 

Morn. 

1 Even. 

Jan. 1826. 

u. 

M. 

ii. 

M, 

Tu. 

17 

7 

56 

8 

33 

W. 

18 

9 

15 

9 

57 

Th. 

19 

10 

36 

11 

11 

Fr. 

20 

11 

45 

— 

-— 

Sa. 

21 

0 

16 

0 

40 

Su 

22 

1 

3 

1 

2G 

M. 

23 

1 

48 

2 

7 
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21 

2 

28 

2 

48 

W. 

25 

3 

9 

3 

28 

Th. 

26 

3 

47 

4 

G 

Fr. 

27 

4 

27 

4 

47 

Sa. 

28 

5 

8 

5 

28 

Su. 

29 

5 

49 

G 

13 

M. 

30 

6 

38 

7 

8 

Tu. 

31 

7 

40 

8 
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TF.lt MS 

■», A.c. 



Jan. 1H 

6. 




10. Jtt.v 

r Tu 

vul opr 

-ns. 



13. Old 

! New 

■ \ ear’s- 

Day. 



27. Duke of Sussex horn (1773 ) 


29. Ku 

" Oeorgc 1 V. 

’x accession. 


30. K ii 

ig Clunks I.’s 

maitynlom. 


31. Kn 

ig Henri-e 1V. 

pi oclanneit. 



* m * The Correspondents of the Edinburgh Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany are respectfully requested to transmit their Communications 
for the Editor to Archibald Cons-i aiiu & Company, Edinburgh, or to 
Hurst, Robinson, & Company, London; to whom also orders for the 
Work should he addressed. 
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MONUMENT ERECTING AT GLASGOW TO THE MEMORY 01 KNOX. 

With a Plate. 

We dwellers in Edinburgh have honouring his memory with the 
long been too much accustomed to slightest mark of publicregard! Little 
look on our brethren of Glasgow as can be expected of you indeed, when 
a race of Jewish money-makers, fit you, in like manner, allow the dust 
only to be conversed with, or held of Adam Smith, that philosopher, 
in any sort of consideration, when “ one among a thousand," to remain 
they were likely to become objects at your door equally neglected, 
of pillage in our courts of law, or It appears that there are some 
when it was probable that they men in Glasgow not so totally ab- 
would be induced to buy a consi- sorbed in the pursuits of commerce 
derable quantity of our large solid and manufactures, as to overlook the 
books, or of our crazy and stupid history of their own country, and 
Magazines, and other Journals. To especially of the struggles which it 
maintain that any given maker of has made-to free itself from the yoke 
muslin, or dealer in raw sugar of the paralysing superstition of the 
either, had ever thought of the era.of Church of Rome, and the scarcely 
the Reformation, or knew that there less tolerable yoke of the eneroach- 
had been such a man in existence as ing hierarchical system of the Church 
John Knox, would even to this day of England. Well it is for our 
be a very doubtful proposition in country, that a few such men exist 
the ears of many a citizen of New- in it, who, in spite of the flood of 
Edinburgh. To confute and to ridicule and grievous misrepresenta- 
shame the incredulous ignoramuses, tion which has been poured on the 
we have the fact to announce, that a characters of our Reformers, yet stand 
noble Monument is at.this moment forward to vindicate these good and 
being orected to the memory of Knox, great men, and to rescue from obli- 
in the most conspicuous part of the vion the fact of their existence, as 
environs of Glasgow. The ashes of well as to place in a distinct and 
Knox repose with us, and scarcely a impartial view the purposes which 
stone marks the burying-place of directed their conduct, and the ef- 
him who never feared the face of man. fects which haye resulted from their 
Shame on you, men of Edinburgh, of powerful exertions. Hr M'Crie of., 
whom so many are grovelling syco- Edinburgh, and Mr M‘Gavin of 
phants, base worshippers of the Glasgow, may well be denominated 
powers that be, and only of the the founders of the Monument now; 
powers that be, scramblers for place erecting. The former has plaoeftm 
and emolument! Shame on you who the basis of unrefutable history uMs 
daily tread upon the tomb pf Knox, life and character of Knox, in a 
and who, notwithstanding the deserts work which ought to ho/IV&ptyosi- 
of that man, never once thought of nent situation in the library of every 
. ' , vol. xvn. i ’ », , ’ * M - 
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Scotsman, and onpht never to be ab¬ 
sent from our recollections, wben the 
liberties and the religion of , our 
country are in question;., Mr M'Gavin 
has given effect, inVither a more fu¬ 
gitive form, ho doubt, to the estab¬ 
lished historical facts and deductions 
of DrM'Crie; and the effect thus 
produced by Mr M‘Gavin’s various 
writings has been of such a kind as 
.to have made a lasting impression on 
^te people of his native city. 

W At. the suggestion, we believe, of 
Mr M'Gavin, a subscription was be¬ 
gun at Glasgow about a year ago, for 
building this Monumentto Knox. A 
considerable 6um was soon realized ; 
a fact highly creditable to the spirit¬ 
ed traders of Glasgow. A plan for a 
Mo/iument was presented to the 
managers of the fund, by Mr Ha¬ 
milton of Edinburgh, whose taste in 
architecture has on many occasions 
received very decided tokens of pub¬ 
lic approbation. The Monument 
consists of -a fluted Doric column, 
sixty feet in height, which is to be 
surmounted by a statue of the great 
Reformer, fourteen feet high. The 
plan of the statue was furnished by 
Mr Warren of Glasgow, and a liberal 
citizen of the name of May has en¬ 
gaged to furnish the statue itself, at 
his own expense. The Engraving 
prefixed to this Number of the 
Edinburgh Magazine, wliich has 
been executed for us by a young 
Glasgow artist, gives a very accurate 
conception of the Monument. If we 
are not misled by wrong notions on 
the subject of monumental architec¬ 
ture, we must say that this is the 
best specimen of it that is to be met 
with m all the limits of broad Scot¬ 
land. The strong and symmetrical 
Doric pillar corresponds well with 
the character of that bold- and con¬ 
sistent man whom it is intended to 
commemorate, and the lofty and 
commanding site on which it is erect¬ 
ing, by the liberal permission of the 
Merchants’ House of Glasgow, may, 
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with little stretch of imagination, be 
said also to correspond with the open, 
and sincere, and awe-striking con¬ 
duct of Knox. , 

We heartily wish prosperity to 
the undertaking; and when the sons, 
and the sons’ sons of those who have 
.engaged in this work of gratitude, 
shall ask them the purpose of this 
Monument, let them be told that it 
was erected, not to perpetuate the 
memory of any warrior who-had 
waded in vain triumph over fields 
drenched with the blood of myriads 
of innocent hnmaB victims sacrificed 
on the altar of guilty ambition,— 
that it was not erected to the me¬ 
mory of any statesman who bad 
mounted to the highest pinnacle of 
power, over the rifled, treasures and 
chained bodies of his oohntTymen,— 
that it was not erected to commemo¬ 
rate any insolent, overbearing priest, 
whose object it had been to over-, 
whelm with utter darkness the 
minds of his fellow-men, and so to 
violate with impunity the rights of 
every individual of the human fa¬ 
mily to interpret for himself the 
will of the Deity j —but that this 
Monument was erected to one whose 
hands were never stained witl) blood, 
—whose course the sighs of the wi¬ 
dow and the orphan never followed, 
—whose manly and unbending in¬ 
tegrity set at defiance the strongest 
temptations to adopt and to pursue 
the dictates of a compromising and 
tortuous policy, conferring a present 
reward, but entailing lasting dis¬ 
grace ; and whose fearless confidence 
in the truth of his religious princi¬ 
ples, and hatred of that degrading 
superstition under which his country 
had so long groaned, led him irre¬ 
sistibly to assert and to proclaim, 
with the hazard of his liberty, and 
even of his life, the great doctrine, 
which has proved the mainspring of 
the regeneration of Europe,—that 
man is not responsible to man for 
his belief. 
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NOTICE OF THE EDINBURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOL, UNDER THE SUFERIN- 
T£NUANCE OF MR WOOD, AND OF A SCHOOL TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
TH’E NEW TOWN OF EDINBURGH, UPON IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 


There is ho subject of more im¬ 
portance to the community, and to 
every individual composing it, than 
education.- It concerns all,' in a 
greater or less degree, and therefore 
ought to engage the attention of all. 
But it fares with,this, as with many 
other topics of deep and universal in¬ 
terest ; though much is written, and ' 
thought, and spoken about it, yet 
just and accurate notions are far from 
being common: very few take the 
trouble thoroughly to investigate the 
subject. We nave no design at pre¬ 
sent to try the patience of our read¬ 
ers, by a dissertation on education, 
but we believe it will not be unsuit¬ 
able if we shall merely offer a general 
remark or two, before introducing to 
their notice a proposal which lias 
been very recently issued, for estab¬ 
lishing a School in the New Town 
of Edinburgh, for the instruction of 
the children of people of the better 
sorts, on very improved principles. 

The great object of the education 
of youth is to cultivate their intel¬ 
lectual and moral powers, in such a 
manner as to fit them for the-right 
discharge of their various duties to 
themselves, to each other, and to 
the State; and the grand secret of 
a perfect scheme of education is to 
awaken in the minds of the taught 
a desire for knowledge and improve¬ 
ment, so as to render the acquisition 
of it not only easy, but agreeable and 
even delightful. We are aware of 
the difficulties of finding and of ex¬ 
ecuting such a scheme, and of the 
impossibility of applying it in every 
case, owing partly to the want of 
proper instructors, and still more to 
the indocility of many children ; yet 
the business of education is likely to 
be successful just in proportion as 
we put in practice the system allu¬ 
ded to. 

It has always been lamented, how¬ 
ever, that the very contrary course 
has been followed: education has,- 
for the most part, been imposed upon 
children as a burdensome and labo- 
nous task; they have been whipped 
and flogged into the knowledge of 


their letters, which could not fail to 
render' their progress disagreeable 
and tiresome. This unfortunate sys¬ 
tem has been reprobated by almost 
every writer of eminence who has 
adverted to the subject. Thus Locke, 
in hia celebrated Treatise on Educa¬ 
tion, says, “ Great care is to 1 be ta¬ 
ken that it be never made as a busi¬ 
ness to him, nor he look on it as a 
task! We naturally, even from our 
cradles, love liberty, and have there¬ 
fore an aversion to many things, for 
ho other reason than because they 
are enjoined us. I have always had 
a fancy that, learning might be made 
a play and recreation to children, 
and that they might be brought to 
desire to be taught, if it were pro¬ 
posed to them &b a thing of honour, 
credit, delight, and recreation, or as 
a reward for doing something else, 
and if they were never chid or cor¬ 
rected for the neglect of it." And 
he addB a fact in illustration of his 
sentiments, which we do not re¬ 
member to have seen noticed or cor¬ 
roborated by any modern traveller. 
But the Portuguese, since the days of 
the philosopher, may have declined 
in this, as In all their other national 
concerns. *.* That which confirms 
me in this opinion,” he continues, 
“ is, that amongst the Portuguese, 'tis 
so much a fashion and emulation 
amongst their children to learn to 
read and write, that they cannot 
hinder them from it! they will learn 
one from another, and are as intent 
on it as if it were forbidden them.*’ 
But however just the ideas formed 
by men of enlarged and cultivated 
minds, as to education, have been, 
and however correct the practice 
might be which was followed, here 
and there, in a few Seminaries con¬ 
ducted by able men, the system of 
public education generally was ex¬ 
tremely defective, until a very recent 
period. Perhaps the system pursued 
m the Parochial Schools of Scpt^rf 
has, upon the whole, been 
to that followed in Schools establish¬ 
ed in large towns for the-education 
of children of the bet ter classes* AU, 
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however, were susceptible of great 
’ improvement. 

. The plans introduced by Messrs 
Bell and Lancaster contributed 
greatly to simplify and improve the 
business of education. They make 
children the agents in the instruction 
of one another,—they cause them to 
exercise and employ their own under¬ 
standings on the subjects taught; and 
by reducing the expense of education, 
it has been brought within the reach 
of the* poorest of the people. Indeed 
these improvements have been of the 
same character with those effected in 
modern times, in every department of 
human industry; in the manufac¬ 
ture of all kinds of articles, as well 
as in the finer process, by which in¬ 
telligent citizens are manufactured 
out of the rude natural product, the 
great object has been to economise 
the labour employed for the end in 
view,—to make it go as far as possi¬ 
ble, and to make better articles, with 
half the expenditure of labour that 
was necessary, fojmerly, to make very 
imperfect ones. So universal and so 
attainable by all has a good, useful 
education become, that we are fast 
approaching the' accomplishment of 
that truly wise and paternal wish of 
his late Majesty, when he hoped the 
day would come, when every poor 
child within his dominions might he 
able to read his Bible. 

It is now a great many years since 
the plans of Bell and Lancaster were 
first introduced into,Edinburgh, and 
thousands have'in consequence been 
taught to read and write, who would 
otherwise have grown up without 
these acquirements. But within these 
few years, a very great improvement 
has been effected on tbe%e even im¬ 
proved systems, by the philanthropic 
and indefatigable exertions of a gen¬ 
tleman who has devoted muclfof his 
time and talents in this way: We al¬ 
lude to Mr John Wood, Advocate. 
When he first turned his notice 
to the Sessional School, then taught 
Id • Leith Wynd, it was in an in¬ 
different state ; but through the la¬ 
bours of this Excellent person, tbe 
School has been brought to such a 
state of perfection, both in regard 
to the system pursued, and the pro¬ 
gress made by the scholars, that it 
may be considered as a model for the 
whole cojuntry. A new School-room 


has lately been erected cast from the 
Earthen Mound, and the number of 
scholars consists of about 600 boys 
and girls. 

We have very recently visited 
this School, and we conceive that 
we cannot present to oUr readers an 
account of the system pursued in a 
more agreeable form than by describ¬ 
ing the state in which we found it. 
Mr Wood superintends it himself, 
and gives daily attendance ; there is, 
besides, a teacher to assibt in tbe va¬ 
rious duties of this numerous .School. 
The branches of education taught are 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 
Geography has lately been added, 
which is taught to those who have 
distinguished themselves, and as a 
reward of merit. Children are ad¬ 
mitted of all ages, from five and six 
to thirteen and fourteen ; the fees are 
Sixpence per month ; bonks, slates, 
&c., are furnished to the pupils. 

The School assembles in one large 
room; upon entering which, you 
find the numerous crowd subdivided 
into a great variety of different clas¬ 
ses, arranged in a circular form, each 
under its own monitor. It is very 
observable, that so completely is 
every little scholar engrossed with his 
work, that the presence of any num¬ 
ber of strangers docs not interrupt the 
system, but it proceeds, and every 
due goes oil with his task, and brings 
forward the exercise proposed. The 
discipline is, also, so good and effi¬ 
cient, that though tbe numbers arc 
very great, we have seen a little 
School of twenty children more noisy, 
and* far more difficult to manage ;— 
every thing proceeds systematically 
and regularly. The greatest harmony 
and good humour 6eemcd to prevail 
in this interesting assembly. 

We examined the Writing, and 
found it extremely good. The Read¬ 
ing, too, was excellent: a distinct 
and full*toned enunciation is comv 
municated, that makes it very agree¬ 
able to listen to. We were gratified 
by an examination of the highest 
class. The portion selected for their 
reading was Thomson's Hymn to the 
Deity. They were thoroughly ex¬ 
amined in the grammar and con¬ 
struction of the piece, and on the 
meaning of the words employed, 
their roots and derivatives, with all of 
which they displayed such a deep and 
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ready acquaintance as would make 
many blush who have gone, through 
all the formalities of a College edu¬ 
cation. Indeed we did feel, that we 
should have been -puzzled ourselves 
with some of the questions which 
these urchins solved with the rapi¬ 
dity of thought. They explained the 
style of the composition,—pointed 
out the metaphors used,—explained 
what metaphors 'meant,—showed 
■ where analogy was employed,—ex¬ 
plained its meaning,—displayed an 
acquaintance with the solar system,—, 
and, above all, a minute and inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with' religious 
truth and moral obligation. We 
were particularly struck with one 
poor, blind boy: bis answers were 
most prompt and acute: he ex¬ 
plained the different senses of the 
body ; and our feelings were touched 
as he pathetically observed, that he 
had only four himself; his kind in¬ 
structor, however, consoled him hy 
telling him, that his four were worth 
the five of most other people, he 
- made so good a use of them. 

The means employed by which 
this great quantity of knowledge is 
imparted to these children, are of 
the most simple kind. There are here 
no heavy ’tasks imposed, no com¬ 
mitting long passages to memory, 
which oppress the mind, without im¬ 
proving it. The children are made 
to exercise their own understandings 
from the moment they enter the 
School. There is even no formal 
hook of grammar taught, from 
which the pupils are compelled to 
learn off rules, which they can scarce¬ 
ly understand. The rules of gram¬ 
mar are familiarly taught from the 
daily lessons as they occur. A series 
of books has been compiled by Mr 
Wood, for the Use of the school, 
which we should rejoice much to see 
in general use, as we are confident 
they must improve the system of 
teaching wherever they are introdu¬ 
ced. in those books, the pupil is led 
on step by step; there is nothing 
taught which he may not easily un¬ 
derstand ; and care is taken that the 
lesson shall,., besides an exercise iu 
reading, contain something instruc¬ 
tive and interesting. The Bible 1$. 
also a standard school-book, and the 
most familiir ami accutatc acquaint¬ 


ance with its contents seems to be 
imparted. 

Nothing can be more pleasing 
than to contemplate a Seminary of 
this kirn}. The fees are so very mo¬ 
derate, that the poorest may send 
their children, or get some charita¬ 
ble people to do it for them—while 
the education they receive is of so 
excellent jl kind, that the richest 
cannot educate their children more 
thoroughly or better. What the ef¬ 
fect of this, and similar institutions, 
may be upon the character of our 
people, may form an interesting spe¬ 
culation., For ourselves, we con¬ 
template the prospect with unming¬ 
led pleasure and delight; and roost 
firmly believe, that the people at 
large will discharge all their duties 
in a more perfect manner,—be better 
men and women,—end better sub¬ 
jects of the State, the more complete¬ 
ly and perfectly they are educated. 

The Bev. I)r Andrew Thomson 
has also opened a School on the same 
principles as that now described, for 
the children of his extensive parish. 
When we state that he himself de¬ 
votes much of his time, and applies 
his splendid abilities to bring this 
School to perfection, the public will 
readily believe that it must be of a 
very superior order. f i he number of 
scholars is about' 200. 

It does seem a very curious cir¬ 
cumstance, but it is nevertheless true, 
that the education of the children of 
people in the lower ranks is con¬ 
ducted upon a system far superior to 
that of the children of the higher 
ranks. We can boast of no Schools 
of equal excellence with those now 
described, for the last description of 
children. The general system, upon 
which the knowledge of our own 
language is communicated to genteel 
children is exceedingly defective. 
Instead of cultivating their under¬ 
standings and powers of mind and 
judgment, the children are exercised 
very commonly in long and useless 
recitations, which, indeed, give them, 
an opportunity for display, and please 
the vanity of parents, hut a,re worse 
than useless ; and Geography is most 
commonly taught as a dry, barren 
catalogue' of names and distances. 
We rejoice, therefore, to observe, 
that there is a probability of this 
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state of things coming to an end, and called to read or to perforin,—to im- 
of the system of education followed part to'them* as much substantial 
for the important class of the com- information as possible, on all the 
inunity now alluded to being sig- subjects that are level to their capa- 
nally improved. city,—to form them to habits of di- 

A proposal has been issued, “ For ligent application, as Well as to che- - 
the establishment of a School, in the rish in them the love Of knowledge, 

■ New Town of Edinburgh, for teach- —and to instil into their minds, 
ing English, Writing,. Arithmetic, both by separate lessons, and through 
and Geography;” whicj) we feel the medium of their ordinary exer- 
happy to insert here, in order to give cises, the principles of genuine Cluis- 
it as wide a publicity as possible: tianity and of moral virtue. 

“The education of the children of “ A School-house, with the requi- 
the poorer classes in Edinburgh has site accommodations and apparatus, 
been ponducted for some tipie in must be obtained : and it is thought 
such a manner, as not merely to ob- that the sum of £.3000 will be sulfi- 
tain the applause, but even to excite cient for this purpose. This sum it 
the admiration of all who have wit- is proposed to raise in 300 Shares of 
nessed it. Of this several examples £.10 each,—no individual to hold 
might be adduced; but at present, more than two Shares, 
particular reference is made to the “ In order'to provide for the inter- 
Sessional School, formerly taught in est of the capital, to liquidate the 
Leith Wynd, now in Market-Street, capital itself, and to defray all the 
to the east of the Mound, and to the necessary expences of the School, the 
School more recently established for following fees are considered as equal- 
the Parish of St. George's, in Young- ly sufficient and reasonable, viz. 15s- 
Street, Charlotte Square. In both perQuartcr for the Elementary ltead- 
of these,—the former containing ing, and £.1 : Is. per Quarter for 
nearly 60 0 , and the latter nearly Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and 
200,—a system of tuition has been every other branch that is to be 
adopted, so judicious and so excel- taught. And these fees shall include 
lent, as to give to the humble pupils all charges for coals, ink, the use 
who attend them advantages of which of slates, slate-pencils, and servant’s 
their superiors in rank and opulence allowance.” 

have not yet been so fortunate as to We are glad to hear that the sub¬ 
partake, and which promise to elevate scription is nearly filled up; and so 
the character of our population much confident are the projectors of this 
higher than it has ever been, in the Seminary of its success, that a large 
essential points of useful knowledge, and commodious School-house has 
intellectual culture, and religious and already been purchased in Circus- 
moral principle. Place, and there is every probability * 

“It is surely most desirable, and, of the School being in operation m 
indeed, has become indispensable, January next, 
that the children of the higher and We anticipate two most desirable 
wealthier classes of the community results from the establishment of 
should enjoy the benefit of a similar such a School as this. The first is, 
mode of instruction. And, there- the direct benefits that must be reap- 
fore, it is proposed to institute, in ed by all the pupils who shall at- 
some convenient part of the New tend it, from being educated on a 
Town, a School for teaching Eng- 'most improved and excellent system, 
lish. Writing, Arithmetic, Goograt When we consider the class of socie- 
phy, &c., and to introduce into it ty from which the children are like- 
those methods which have been al- ly to be drawn, and the important 
ready. pursued with such marked spheres of duty in which they are 
success, along with all the improve- destined to move in their mature 
TOents which may from time to time years, it is not easy to Estimate the 
be suggested,—to initiate the young prodigious advantages that must fol- 
persons attending it into a free and low from the introduction of a sys- 
vigorous exercise of their understand- tem by which their understandings 
ing on every thing that they are will be better and more efficiently 
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cultivated than they are at present,, that his. plan was only the deve- 
The second result is lass direct, but lopement of an idea “ which had 
more important, and it is the ira- long in.silence presented itself to me 
provement which matt be communt- of a better education, in'extent and 
cated to the mode, of education ge- comprehension far more large, and 
nerally by the establishment of this yet of time far shorter, and. of at-, 
School. When the' superiority of the tainment far more certain, than bath 
plan to be pursued shall be proved been ;yet in practice." The great 
■by the most certain.of all tests,, the ends of a perfect system of education 
rapid progress, and the solid ac^uisi- are here briefly expressed. It ought 
tions of the scholars to be educated to be as comprehensive, y„et, at the 
here, parents will become quite dis- same time, as easy and certain of 
satisfied with the present system, acquisition .as possible. We think 
and they will demand improvement, that these important ends will be 
To this demand, teachers, universal- much furthered by the new School 
ly, will be compelled to conform; and which we have adverted.to. It is a 
thus education, throughout the coun- step towards realizing the idea of Mil- 
try, will be improved to a great de- ton, and of other friends, to the im- 
gree. provement of our species: we tbere- 

Milton, in his Tractate on Educa- fore wish it every success ; and we 
tion, wherein bis enlightened mind, cannot refrain from adding, that the 
,i fraught with an universal insight gentlemen by whom jthe scheme has 
into things," sketches out a grand been brought forward deserve well 
and comprehensive scheme far the of their fellow-citizens and their 
education of young gentlemen, says, country. 


EPISTLE OBSERVATORY ON “ A DAY AT FAIRLIE. 

Burnfoot , near Fairlie , the Select Literary Society of Fairlie, 
‘Mlh Nov. 1825. at their last monthly, meeting, and 
Mr editor, it gave rise to a very animated dis- 

It hath pleased Providence gra- mission among the members, the re- 
ciously to spin out my thread of life suit of which was, a unanimous rc- 
to upwards of three-score years, and solutioa that the Secretary should 
though, during this long period* I address a letter to you on the sub- 
have had my own trials,, yet. I. have ject. I have the honour to hold the 
been enabled to pass through, my office of Secretary, as well as that of 
pilgrimage in friendship With aU Chairman ; but that the resolution 
men. My thinly - scattered . white miglft be fairly treated, 1 cap assure 
hairs do not betoken much wrathful you, that though it met with my 
passion in my frail frame, but the approbation as Chairman, I allowed 
little that doth lodge there, was it, as Secretary, to pass sub silentio. 
mightily provoked by a paper in your This honest conduct od my part, 
Magazine, caHed “A Day at Fairlie," however, did not protect me, or even 
in which the writer has made some the harmless resolution, froth the ri* 
statements of a very strange nature^ baldry of the village worthies. John, 
and, may I gently add, not much ty* Jamieson, (he of the wooden limb,) 
his credit, or to the credit of the ra- who is somewhat addicted to claver- 
tional inhabitants of Fairlie. These ing, Alleged that I treated the mem- 
statements it behoveth me to correct, bers to a gill in Robin Macnaught'^ 
but the author, whoever he is, shall with a view to wheedle tliepu, ii#o* 
be treated in the same, merciful the. vote* John seems to think: that 
manner by which all my corrections nobody is acute enough to recollect 
were distinguished when I bore sway that he also sells a gill, ant) likes 
among the graceless youth of Fair- custom. Old Hugh Miller the black- 
lie. My maxim indeed hath always^. smith could not refrain from 
been, Sunviter in modo, fortiter in usual sarcasm, that my epistle would 
The paper in question was Iait^ prove that 1 had more timber ine|{i- 
by me, in the performance of tny bers about me than my-Jefi leg—-a 
ordinary duties as Chairman, before eoarsc allusion to my ^fortunate 
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loss of tins limb, ami substitution of 
a wooden stump ; but Hugh hath 
never forgotten that on his application 
to become a member of the Society 
he was black-balled, and he hath 
always blamed me as the cause, say¬ 
ing, vainly enough, that I could not 
bear a rival near my petty throne. 
John Shearer, too, had his stupid 
joke on the subject; and even old 
Willie Glow, who can do nothing 

but drive Air 1*-'s shandrydan, 

and talk nonsense to any body silly 
enough to listen to him, had the im¬ 
pudence to vent a vulgar oath, and 
add, that if he had a glass extra any 
morning, iie would do the job much 
better than the old lilting school¬ 
master—meaning me. I mention all 
these things to you, not merely to 
shew you the malicious nature of 
my neighbours, and the impertinent 
opposition they offer to the Society’s 
proceedings, but to satisfy you that 
the Select Society is indeed a power¬ 
ful one, raised far above th^envy of 
the clachan of Fairlie,and'one, there¬ 
fore, to whose commands, expressed 
by their unworthy Secretary, it be- 
cometli you to attend* 

My'first observe is ,—That the So¬ 
ciety require to know, with all con¬ 
venient speed, who is the author of 
the production ’ycleped ,c A Day at 
Fairlie?" One of our ready-spoken 
members guessed him to be a Glas- 
gowbookseller—a thin, stooping man, 
with a long nose and a sharp visage 
—who went about our village poking 
for news and scandal, many a blessed 
day during the bye-gone summer. 
Another member, a very sagacious 
man, pronounced the guilty wight to 
be a .scarecrow creature, as lean as 
an author, amazingly fond of sport¬ 
ing nankeens on a rainy day, and re¬ 
gularly equipped in black Saxony 
during the days of warmth and 
sunshine. This personage attracted 
great attention, not merely from the 
peculiarity of his dress, but also from 
a strong propensity to something 
3ikei4$e$ping and dreaming, during 
thefts w sauntering walks in which he 
induced, himself along our beach. 
He wsa a great favourite with old 
Francis Tarbet’s wife; and, verily. 
In's carbuh&ed nose and jaws, and 
Mrs Tatbet'is suspected propensity* 
, fo exhilarating liquids, did seem, to 
tit them for boon cbmpantotts, who 
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could feel for each other’s woe, and 
administer to aich other's comfoit in 
their devotions at the shrine of the 
jolly deity. In support of this opi¬ 
nion, it was strongly urged that old 
Mrs Tarbet was the only intimate 
acquaintance of the strange-looking 
man of whom I am now speaking, 
and that the paper in your Maga¬ 
zine bore evident marks of having 
been concocted by the two worthies, 
in John Jamieson’s but-and-ben. 
It humbly appeareth to me, how¬ 
ever, that the .author of the obnox¬ 
ious paper must have been one of 
the young whippersnapper Advocates 

who visited Mr K-in the course 

of the summer ; pert laddies, who 
perhaps can rave very prettily about 
villas, and sycamores* and lawns, 
and such things, but in whose hands 
I would be very loath to trust a law¬ 
suit about a cabbage-stock. One of 
them asked me, when opposite to 
my own" door, and looking at me 
through a quizzing-glass the mean¬ 
while, if I recollected when the lofty 
sycamore before us had been planted. 
Sycamore! sycamore! the boy meant 
the plane-tree that spreads its bran¬ 
ches over my dwelling, and at the 
root of .which I had erected a most 
convenient pig-house! I gave him 
a snubber, by telling him it was 
pretty plain that the tree had been 
planted before he could see. , He 
asked me no more questions. It is 
not the first time that Andrew Allan 
has sent an Edinburgh lawyer to the 
right-about. I recollect well—but 
the story is extraneous. I conclude, 
then, with requesting you to inform 
the Society whether I am right in 
my conjecture as tp the author. 

My second observe ii ,—That the 
society wish to correct the errors 
which have crept into the individual 
and topographical descriptions of die 
“ Da'y at Fairlie." The gentles, to 
do them justice, are well enough, 
though perhaps somewhat too highly 
praised by your contributor; that is 
to say, tney spend some time and 
some money among us, and they 
sometimes take a dip in the sea; and 
sometimes go to church on Sundays, 
—and they say good-day td me when 
I meet tnem, and, I believe, say 
little more to Mr Parlane, their fa¬ 
shionable schoolmaster; for although, • 
to make room for him, they dismissed 
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mo. Ami as to tlu ir houses aud vil- in tho^e days as they die now ; and 
las, a, you call them, they too are often has a vessel rested her timbers 

well enough. Professor AI-'s on the waves opposite our doors, for 

cottage is a small hut like my own, two or three weeks at a time, to give 
built ot stone and lime, and covered tlic merchants an opportunity of'eol- 
ivith thatch ; the two fine villas on looting all dispatches for her destina- 
thc bhore arc very pretty, if green tion. These weie the days of joy, 
paint on the outside of any house be and mirth, and comfort, and fun ! 

pretty : Mr P-'s cluster of houses The inn then existed in all its glory ! 

is either a non-descript, or is best Its signboard decorated the stately 
known by the comparison of my son plane, (I liatc the new-fangled word 
John, a elever young man, and the sycamore,) where now the iron- 
Professor’s gardener, who says it rc- staple, on which it hung, alone re¬ 
sembles one-half of a bunch of grapes, mains to point out its former glorious 
after it has been perpendicularly cut use. 'fen, yea, twenty sail of gallant 
through the centre, and laid on the merchantmen have I seen anchored 
ground. W hen speaking of Mr P—, in our Roads at one time, whose cap- 
1 may mention, that the projected tains and crews have caroused among 
balloon is not altogether of iron ; on us till our villagers scarcely knew 
the contrary, a web of fine strong them or one another. Oft has the 
plaiding is at this moment weaving welkin rung till the midnight hour, 
in Patrick Dogherty’s broadest loom and even morning has dawned on our 
for its use, and Dogherty is under jollity. Mrs Ritchie furnished the 
eonhact to finish the web in the captains and myself with brandy in 
month of December next, that the the parlour,—to the crews she dis- 
wli ole apparatus may be prepared and pensed home-brewed ale in the 
ready for trial when the equinoctial spence,-—ale that would make the 
gales visit us in March or April degenerated heels of modern sailors 
182fi. dance a few cantrips, before cadi bad 

M;) (hiiil observe is ,—That our stowed a pint in his wallet,—ale, in 
Society lament most especially the comparison of which the modem 
obvious ignorance of your contribu- stuif called al<; is fit for hogs only, 
tor, respecting the past history of In my mind's eye, I still see the good 
Fairlie. On this topic I intend to dame,—her silver locks pegping 
be very brief, having already writ- from a cap of the finest starched 
ten a pretty long account of the chief lawn,—her gown of flowered silk, 
matters which have occurred in our tucked with care at each side,—her 
eventful annals, from the year .512, white linen apron pure as the driven 
to the beginning of the reign of his snow; and the hand clad with broad 
present Majesty, which is to be pub- gold rings, and till countenance full 
lished in the forthcoming volume of of content, which bade each guest a 
the Transactions‘of our Literary So- hearty welcome ! I could almost 
cicty. When this account (which of worship her image, as the last repre- 
course includes a very particular dc- sentative of all that was jocund in 
scripiion of the ship Don Philip, one Fairlie, of all that was desirable in 
of die Spanish Armada, stranded ofF woman. My own Janet, though a 
our shore in Queen Hess's time) ap- decent woman and a worthy wife, 
pears in print, the reading public will not bear a comparison with Mrs 
will learn, that so lately as thirty Ritchie. How divinely she looked 
years ago, our population was wliol- when she entered our parlour, bade 
ly composed of fishers, smugglers, us all welcome, and usnered in Peg- 
and sea-captains,—that at tins period gy—daft, lively, bonny Peggy—with 
Greenock was a clachan, and its liar- the first stoup of brandy ! And when 
hour small and incommodious,—and the parting glass came round,—when 
that every vessel which cleared from the excellent dame opened the pre- 
that inconsiderable and unsafe port cious gardevine—a gardevinc which 
dropped into Fairlie Roads, and there had been recovered from the wreck 
rode at anchor till the owners had of the Don Philip, and was strongly 
prepared their final instructions for jointed and bound with brass—and 
the skippers. The departures lor fo- poured out to each of us a full good* 
reign climes wac not so numerous night, the stoutest heart amongst us 
voi.xvci. AN 
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worshipped our admirable hostess, 
and was fain to hurry from her pre¬ 
sence, to prevent a display of un¬ 
manly feeiing! Verily, the recol¬ 
lection of these things is almost as 
good as a dram to me. Hut you, 
Sir, who never knew them, aqd 
many hundreds besides you, must 
postpoue their respective gratifica¬ 
tions, as I now postpone my farther 
observations on your “ Day at Fair- 
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lie,” until the first volume of our 
Society's Transactions be published ; 
and on that occasion you and they 
will discover what obligations have 
been conferred on all his readers, by 

Your humble Servant, 

Andrew Allan, 
Sometime Schoolmaster of 
Fait He, now residing at 
Burn foot, there. 


To the Aurora Boraihs.~-Cntiail lVut< 


©o tljc Aurora 2Somlfe, 


Ye visions of refulgent light 
That gleam beyond the wintry night, 

Say whence your living fires that glow 
Unquench’d amid the Polar snow ! 

From what profound sepulchral cave, 

Far down beneath the Arctic wave. 

In darkness, have ye glided forth, 

The sheeted spectres of the North ? 

To Fancy’s raptur’d eye ye seem 
The forms that live in northern dri’ani, 
Valhalla’s gods, of mightiest name. 

Their standard o’er the Pole mifuil’d, 
And waving wide their swords of (lame, 
In vengeance o’er a guilty world. 

But now your airy dance is o’er. 

Through heaven’s high vault ye wave no 
more, 

But where the earth and sky unite, 

Lie blended in one cloud of light, 


Where radiant volumes softly glow 
Like sunset light on hills of snow ; 

As if beneath th’ horizon’s bound, 

Where Summer smil’d in endless round, 
And Day his eyelids never clos’d. 

Some sunny clime in light repos’d ; 
While scenes of bliss we find not heie 
Beneath that golden atmosphere.—. 

IIow like the world, that shines s<* 
bright, 

Eic our worn feet its paths explore, 
When Hope has pour’d her meteor 
light 

The distant landscape o’er ! 

As fair those gladsome visions seem. 
Beheld in youth’s romantic dream,— 

As soon to hopeless glootn consign'd, 
They leave as dark a night behind. 

C. 15, I. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON 

1. The Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of Poetry und Romance for 1826'. 

Edited by Alaric A. Watts. London : Hurst, Robinson ^ Co. 

2. Forget-me-NotPfor 1826 ; published by Ackermunn. London. 


3 The Amulet; or, Christian and 
Baynes <$- Son. 

Althooth we cannot help saying 
that these little works, and various 
others of the same kind, sent forth 
about Christmas, are much better suit¬ 
ed for the tastes and capacities of 
pretty misses in their teens, than for 
the study of grave matrons and spec¬ 
tacled reviewers, yet there is much 
that ia delightful in their beautifully 
printed pages; and no one, we are 
sure, can look upon their embellish¬ 
ments without being satisfied that 
the art of engraving was never car¬ 
ried to greater perfection on so small 
a scale. In saying this, we refer 
particularly to the first Engraving by 
Rolls, in the Literary Souvenir, en¬ 
titled u Lovers’ Quarrels,” and to 


Literary Remembrancer. London : 

that entitled “ Contemplation/’ by 
E. Fin den-, at the beginning of the 
Forget-mc-Not. 

In looking over the works we have 
mentioned, we cannot help thinking 
that Mr Watts has been more suc¬ 
cessful than any of his rivals, in con¬ 
tributing to the public gratification. 
His own contributions are of a cha¬ 
racter pleasing, varied, and some¬ 
times powerful. The names of Bowr¬ 
ing, Montgomery, Barton, Hogg, 
Mrs Hemans, Miss Landon, and 
other authors of celebrity, who ap¬ 
pear in the list of contributors, are a 
pledge that there must be some va¬ 
luable materials for the production, 
at least of entertainment, if not of 
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(loop reflection and useful Instruction. 
The Germans seem to have been bur 
pteeursors in works of the kind 
which we arc considering; and the 
remarkable success- which has at¬ 
tended these publications in this 
country, shews very plainly that 
they were really a desideratum in our 
literature. • If they had only the ef¬ 
fect of superseding, to a small extent, 
the deplorable trashy stuff which, 
under the names of tales and stories, 
crowds the shelves of circulating li¬ 
braries, and the brains of beardless 
hoys and simpering girls, we should 
consider they had done an essential 
service to the inorals of the country. 
Some of the stories, both in prose 
and verse, are silly enough ; but we 
have not seen in any of them one 
sentence, the tendency of which was 
to injure, directly or indirectly, 
the received principles of moral and 
religious belief. Indeed, the cha¬ 
racter of the Editors and Publishers 
of the works is a sort of guarantee 
for their purity in these respects. 
And, doubtless, the well-known an¬ 
xiety of parents and near relations, 
however worthless themselves, to 
protect their children and young 
connections from imbibing incorrect 
principles, is another most powerful 
reason why the Editors and Publish¬ 
ers of these works must be specially 
on their guard, to exclude from their 
pages every thing that is the least 
equivocal in a moral point of view. 
We are not sure that the Amulet 
bus not gone a little too far in its 
pretensions to extra purity, when it 
calls itself the Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer. To call it an un¬ 
christian publication is not our pur¬ 
pose ; but the name would lead us 
to suppose that there was more space 
given to articles chiefly of a religious 
east than it will be actually found 
to contain. We think, therefore, it 
would have been better to omit this 
part of its designation entirely, as it 
will probably cause some disappoint¬ 
ment to various antique Methodisti- 
cal dames living in the country, 
who, from the title, may have been 
induced to order it for their sweet 
little nieces. 

Let us return for a moment to our 
favourite, Mr Watts. One of the 
prettiest and most touching articles in 
his collection, is that composed by 
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Mr Watts himself, entitled, “ My 
Own Fireside:” 

My own Fireside! those simple words 
Can brd the sweetest dreams arise, 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 

And till with tears of joy my eyes! 
What is there my wild heart can prise 
That doth not in thy sphere abide. 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

My own—My own Fire-side ! 

Shrine of my household deities ! 

Fair scene of home’s unsullied joys ! 

To thee my burthen’d spirit flies, 

When fortune frowns or care annoys: 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 

The smile whose truth hath oft been 
tried; 

What, then, are this world’s tinsel joys 
To thee—-My own Fireside ! 

Oh may the yearnings, fond and sweet. 
That bid my thoughts he all of thee, 
Tlius ever guide my wandering feet 
To thy herrt-soothing sanctuary! 

What e’er my future years may be. 

Let joy or grief my fate betide ; 

Be still my Eden, bright to me. 

My own—Mx own Fireside ! 

The elegant little poem of the 
Troubadour, and Richard Coeur de 
Lion, by Mrs Heinans, possesses all 
the characteristics of strong poetical 
feeling and elegant expression, by 
which this lady has rendered her¬ 
self so conspicuous among the living 
poets of her couutry. The “ Old 
Manor-house” is a kind of a “ Tam 
O’ Shanter” tale, in which we rather 
think we can trace the hand of a 
writer little "known by name, but 
whose poetical efforts, on a small and 
fugitive scale, have commanded a 
considerable share of pubHcapplausc. 
Charlie Dinmont, in the 1J order 
Chronicler, by Hogg, is a well-drawn, 
rough sketch of a moorland farmer; 
and wc really should have liked to 
see more of such sketches, rough 
though they be, scattered up and 
' down the volume. They might have 
well occupied the place of some silly 
love-stories, containing quantities of 
feeble, milk-and-water sentimenta¬ 
lity, which has already been a thou¬ 
sand times repeated in the poetry, 
plays, and romances of every nation 
that ever produced poetry, plays, 
or romances. We do beg of Mr 
Watts, when he prepares the Sou¬ 
venir of 182T, as we hope and wish 
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In* uny do, tl»at lie will be un bis 
guatil against .silly ism, as well as 
against irreligiou- and immorality. 
Don’t let him be in the least afraid 
that any of the young ladies and 
gentlemen who read, understand, and 
admire the Waverley Novels, will fail 
to read and admire bis little work, 
although it should contain a good 
many passages which would be quite 
unintelligible in a nursery, or even 
in an elementary boarding-school for 
young masters or misses. 

Although various names of those 
whom we have mentioned as the best 
contributors to the Souvenir also 
appear in the lists of Ackennaim’s 
beautifully-embellished “ Forgct-me- 
Not,” we do not find their articles 
very numerous in it, or that tile col¬ 
lection i> on the whole* to be com¬ 
pared to that of Mr Watts, either 
for variety or excellence. We hate 
the puerile talk about that most par¬ 
ticularly puerile, semi-barbarous ac¬ 
cumulation of large cups and candle¬ 
sticks, called the “ Pavilion” at 
Brighton. Miss Mitford’s Village 
Sketch is really very good, although 
not quite ne\\. The Literary Ga¬ 
zette, which has ntnv become a very 
poor tiling indeed, so bepraised and 
Haltered Miss Laudon for the enor¬ 
mous quantities of romantic, winn¬ 
ing nonsense which sire poured out 
in her poems of tile Improvisatrkv 
and the Troubadour, that tile whole 
world was moved to buy them. We 
too were guilty of this foolish act, 
and so severely have wo felt the bite 
indicted by our rashness in so part¬ 
ing with our money, that we were 
on the point of foreswearing for ever 
all the poetry that should hereafter 
be made by women, whether ugly or 
pretty, young or old. Miss Laudon, 
we understand, is young and pretty ; 
and the more shame to her that she 
occupies herself in making nonsense 
verses, when she should be acquir¬ 
ing sense-like accomplishments, unib 
shewing herself in the world, for the 
purpose of getting a husband with 
all convenient, speed. But this is 
merely by tlie bye. Miss Lauduu 
seems to be struck with the poetic 
frenzy; but we really cannot see 
that theny28*any more “ method in 
her tnalflR,’' as exhibited in the 
, little puny pieces of the Forgrt-me- 
Not, than was to be found in any of 
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her foiiner ia\ings about ml-cross 
knights and ladye’s loves. 

In the little book called the Amu¬ 
let, of which we have already spoken, 
we find a variety of* pieces entitled 
“ Essays on” this, that, or t’other 
tiling. This is an odd, old-fashion¬ 
ed, Spectator-and-Tat tier sort of a 
way of announcing the subject of 
discourse. We would as lief be con¬ 
demned to read through Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress six times running, 
as to read once through any given 
article, however short, which should 
he headed “ \n Essay.” \\ by, it is 
only the utter tag-rag and bob-tail 
of literary men that ever' think of 
using these frightful old-world words, 
“ An Essay." Mr Editor of tin- 
Amulet, see that you never again use 
such words, unless you are anxious 
that your bijou should inert with 
contempt or total neglect, in a woild 
which is ruled and tyrannized over by 
names, and the phantoms of names. 


1. Laconics, or the Best V 'orit\ (>/’ 
the Best Authors. London : flnifs. 
This is a small, unpu tending work, 
the first number of which only has 
yet been published. It contains 
short extracts from all that has been 
written by the most celebrated mo¬ 
ralists and literary men, domestic 
and foreign, ancient and modi m 
The publishers say that the woik i.-, 
to he comprised in twelve such parts 
as the one which lias lately been is¬ 
sued from the press, anil we have no 
doubt, that if the remainder of it is 
executed with the same care as the 
first small number, we shall by this 
selection become possessed of the 
wisest and most celebrated thoughts 
and sayings of the most distinguished 
men of all ages and nations, and in 
particular, wc shall obtain, in a very 
tangible form, the results of the ex¬ 
perience and reasonings of our own 
great philosophers and moralists, 
from Bacon, to Johnson and Frank¬ 
lin. Many a one will thus be in¬ 
duced to peruse moie at large the 
woiks of those eminent men from 
whom these excellent extracts are 
made, and many a one may receive 
practical benefit from the best rules 
of caiildy wisdom, brought so con¬ 
veniently within their reach, 
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SOCIHTY IN SCOTI ANT» FOR IMVROVfNG Tilt SYSTL'M OF CHURCH 

I’ASKONAttE. 


I ms Society, was instituted in 
Edinburgh twelve months ago, and 
our attention has been drawn to it 
by an account of the proceedings at 
its first Annual Meeting, recently 
published. Since ever we knew any 
thing of the civil and ecclesiastical 
history of our country, it has appear¬ 
ed to* us a monstrous—an inexpli¬ 
cable phenomenon, that the people of 
Scotland, who, during the execrable 
reigns of the two last sovereigns of 
the house of Stewart, had fought, 
and slide red, and died in the cause 
of civil and religious freedom,—who, 
by their zeal and successful perseve¬ 
rance in that cause, had secured to 
themselves, and apparently to their 
posterity, an ecclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion, the most liberal and perfect 
that had been seen till, that period, 
should yield, without any efficient 
resistance, to that disgraceful law of 
Queen Anne, which, by a most di¬ 
rect. and barefaced violation of the 
Act of Union, and in defiance of the 
known feelings of the country, de¬ 
prived the Christian people of the 
right of choosing their own religions 
instructor''. Nothing, we conceive, 
could have produced such a torpor in 
the nation, except the dread of being 
hopelessly involved in the horrors of 
such another disastrous and bloody 
persecution as that from which they 
had but lately escaped. But to what¬ 
ever cause this apathy to their own 
established rights and highest inter¬ 
ests inay be attributable, certain it 
is, that a pusillanimous and degrad¬ 
ing acquiescence has been manifest¬ 
ed by the majority of the influential 
classes, and of the Established Clergy 
of the country, in this daring Legis¬ 
lative, or rather Aristocratic outrage, 
from the time it was committed to 
the period in , which the Society, 
whose Report is now before us, was 
instituted. No doubt, there Were 
complaints now and then lieaid, in 
various parts of the country, against 
the violent intrusion of Clergymen, 
bv reckless Patrons, and the decrees 
oi the majority of a reckless and ty¬ 
rannical i tiling party of churchmen 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts. These, 
lionever, weie mere temporary and 


partial ebullitions of popular feeling, 
which were not followed by any com¬ 
bined attempt to rectify the great 
evil. Men at last sunk under the 
contest as hopeless, and either be¬ 
came totally indifferent to all reli¬ 
gious instruction, or sought and 
found relief for their offended con¬ 
sciences in the Meetings of Dissen¬ 
ters. The cold and repulsive manners 
of the ruling party in the Church,— 
their contemptuous disregard of the 
once acknowledged right of at least a 
portion of the people to a voice in the 
nomination of their Pastors, and a 
conviction that this spirit might be 
encountered with the hope of some 
success, if not of ultimate triumph,— 
at last has roused a number of res¬ 
pectable individuals, to associate for 
the purpose of mitigating some of the 
evils of the existing system of Church 
Patronage. They have laid down 
the great principle, that the people 
who pay for their religious instruc¬ 
tion ought to have some influence 
in the nomination of those by whom 
they are to be instructed. In defin¬ 
ing the extent of this influence, the 
Society has endeavoured to avoid the 
questionable extreme of giving to 
every individual, male and female, 
arrived at the years of discretion, a 
vote in the election of a Clergyman, 
and has declared that its principle is to 
settle the right of election in the male 
heads of families, who have been fora 
certain pci iod in full communion with 
the Church. By thus circumscrib¬ 
ing the right of suffrage, the Society 
meets the wretched, sophistical aigu- 
ment used as the reason for passing 
Queen Anne’s Act, and still maintain¬ 
ed, after a thousand refutations, that 
an extended popular election must 
always be attended with violent heats 
and animosities, alike injurious to 
the peace of society and the interests 
of true religion. The proposed body 
of electors must, in almost every in¬ 
stance, be small, and yet we conceive 
that abundant provision is thus made 
that the wishes of the great majority 
of the population of every parish 
will he attended to, and these dreaded 
animosities almost entirely avoided. 

11 is very char, that the head of a fa- 
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mily, if lie govern it as every Chris¬ 
tian ought to ilo, must have a mate¬ 
rial, and almost necessary control 
over the opinions and conduct of the 
other members of his family, and that 
lifcnce the utility of giving to any of 
them- a voice in an election, must 
be at least extremely questionable— 
probably injurious. 

We nave heard, in our ordinary 
intercourse with society,—we have 
read in newspapers anti pamphlets, 
the most calumnious accusations 
thrown out against the motives of the 
members of this Society, and more 
particularly against some of the Re¬ 
verend Gentlemen who espouse its 
cause, as if it were their wish to es¬ 
tablish a monopoly of Church Pa¬ 
tronage in their own favour, and 
hence secure the reign of priests, in¬ 
stead of the present reign of aristocrats. 
We have no doubt that the Reverend 
Gentlemen to whom we refer, con¬ 
scious of the purity of their own mo¬ 
tives, and satisfied of the excellence of 
their purpose to co-operate in obtain¬ 
ing for the people of their country a 
long-lost and invaluable privilege, 
laugh to scorn the base calumnies 
raised against themselves, and the 
equally base attempts to counteract 
and overturn the spread of those 
principles of religious freedom which 
this Society has been so instrumental 
in diffusing over the country. 

Misrepresentation and falsehood 
have been added to calumny ; and 
the men who have so long reigned 
with absolute sway in the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts of the country, alarmed 
that the power which they have so 
long held only to abuse it, may soon 
slip entirely from- their grasp, have 
set themselves, with all the acharne - 
ment which of old characterized their 
predecessors of the infallible Church 
of Rome, to ridicule, to calumniate, 
and, if possible, to ruin the Society, 
which, with contracted means, and 
few supporters, has begun its opera¬ 
tions with the assertion of a princi¬ 
ple which we have no doubt will be 
hailed with approbation, and finally 
carried to a practical issue by the 
people of this country. Of one thing 
we are certain, that all who are sin¬ 
cerely attached to the principles of 
the great Revolution, and to that 
Constitution, in Church or State, 
jwhirh was then so happily establish- 
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ed, must approve of the objects which 
the Society has in view, which aio 
only, in effect, to bring back the 
Church of Scotland to that purity of 
government and discipline which it 
was her proud-distinction to have at¬ 
tained at the glorious epoch to which 
we refer. 

Sensible as we are that many per¬ 
sons shew an apathy to the cause of 
this reform, from an ignorance of 
the real foundations on which this 
Society rests, wc think it is but jus¬ 
tice to the respectable gentlemen who 
have chosen to give their services 
gratuitously to promote its objects, 
to quote at length the Resolutions 
moved and adopted at its formation. 
They arc as follow : 

“ Resolved, I. That the meeting do 
form 'themselves into a Society, to he 
called * The Society in Scotland J'or 
Improving the System of Church 
Patronage,’ with Auxiliaries in other 
towns and parishes,—The object of 
which shall be, to acquire rights of 
Patronage, and to secure the no un- 
nation of acceptable Ministers, by si t- 
tlivg them on a popular principle, as 
well as by every means to excite at¬ 
tention to the importance of this 
branch of Ecclesiastical polity, so as 
to ameliorate the exercise of Patron¬ 
age, in those instances where the 
right cannot be acquired. 

“ II. That, without proposingany 
very extended right of suffrage, it 
shall, accordingly, be the object of 
this Institution to settle the nomina¬ 
tion in all rights of patronage to he 
acquired by it, on a body of Trustees, 
who shall exercise the same, accoiil- 
ing to an election to be made by the 
Mate Heads of Families, who have 
been in full communion with tin 
Church for a certain time previous to 
any vacancy ;—a class of persons, 
compared to the whole population, 
necessarily limited in number, while 
they are, of all others, the most 
deeply interested in, and the most 
likely to make a proper choice of a 
pastor. 

“ III. That, in order to secure 
the successful commencement of the 
system, it shall be in the power of 
the Directors, ."’here they shall see 
cause, on occasion of the first election 
taking place after acquiring a Patron¬ 
age, to submit a list of names, not 
fewer than six, from among which 



to repeat this course, should new 
vacancies occur within ten years 
from the first appointment, the right 
thenceforward in all cases to become 
popular. 

“ IV. That all subscribers of a 
penny a-week for a year, of 10s. (id. 
annually, or £.5 in a single sum, (ad¬ 
mitted during the first year of the 
Institution, by the Directors, and 
thenceforth by ballot at a general 
meeting,) the heir-at-law of any per¬ 
son disponing a Patronage to the So¬ 
ciety, and one of the executors of 
persons bequeathing £.50 to it, shall 
be members of the Head and Auxi¬ 
liary Societies. 

“ V. That the members shall meet 
annually in Edinburgh, on the third 
Friday of November, and elect a Pre¬ 
sident, Six Vice Presidents ; Twelve 
Extraordinary and Twenty-four Or¬ 
dinary Directors, of which last, one 
-shall be Treasurer and one Secre¬ 
tary, and that Extraordinary General 
Meetings shall be called on the desire 
of any ten members, duly advertised. 

“ VI. That one of the Directors of 
each Auxiliary Society chosen by it 
shall be a Director of the Parent 
Society. 

“ VI1. That while the support of 
persons of all denominations shall be 
solicited for the Society, those in full 
communion with the Church of Scot¬ 
land shall alone be Ordinary Direc¬ 
tors. 

“ VIII. That the Ordinary Direc¬ 
tors (five a quorum) shall have the 
sole management of the affairs of the 
Society, and shall have power, in set¬ 
tling Patronages, to provide all neces¬ 
sary regulations for carrying the prin¬ 
ciples of the Institution into effect., 

“IX- That all office-bearers shall 
be removable by a majority of the 
Annual Meetings, or of any Extraor¬ 
dinary Meeting, confirmed at a second 
Extraordinary Meeting. 

“ X. That the Treasurer shall de¬ 
posit the Society's funds, while not 
otherwise invested, with a bank 
named by the Directors, on an ac- 
compt to be kept iiv his name ‘ for 
the Society' (to be operated on by 
liis drafts, countersigned by a Di¬ 
rector) ; that farther investments 
shall be made at the pleasure of the 
Directors, and that the Treasurer’s 
accompts shall be balanced yearly. 


"XI. That all motions relative to 
the laws shall be submitted to the 
Directors, and notified at least two 
months previous to the meeting at 
which they are to be disposed of; 
and Laws once established shall not 
be repealed or altered, unless by the 
consent of two-thirds of a General 
Meeting. 

“ XI1. That this Institution shall 
be indissoluble, unless by the unani¬ 
mous consent of the members." 


We.regret that we have not at 
present leisure Or space to enter into 
any commentary on the spirit and 
tendency of these Resolutions; hut so 
far as wc can see at present, the for¬ 
mation of such a Society, which may 
operate as a national organ for ex¬ 
pressing in strong terms, both to the 
Legislature of the Country and the 
Legislature of the Scottish Church, 
the opinion of the country on a lead¬ 
ing feature in its present ecclesiasti¬ 
cal establishment, is one of the signs 
of the times not to be overlooked, 
but to be studied calmly and deeply 
by every one who holds the temporal 
and the eternal interests of his fel¬ 
low-country in any sort of esteem. 

Should we have said auy thing 
unadvisedly in the course of these 
few hurried observations, we shall he 
glad to be corrected: and we have 
only to regret, in closing them, tha’t 
we have not room for the insertion 
of any part of the able and powerful 
speeches of Mr Iluine, M.I’., and of 
the Rev. Dr Thomson, at the late 
meeting. The impression which these 
and some other speakers made on that 
occasion, will not he soon effaced 
from the memory of those who heard 
them. Strong practical sense, and 
a constant appeal to principles which 
the experience of ages has rendered 
indubitable, marked every sentence 
spoken by these gentlemen. The 
people of Scotland, we trust, will pro¬ 
fit by the example which has been 
set to them by a few, who, undismay¬ 
ed by the frown of power—unawed 
by tne hateful breath of calumny, 
have, through evil report and good 
report, asserted boldly their attach¬ 
ment to that form of government 
which was possessed by the Church 
of Scotland in the earlier and purer 
periods of its existence. 
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such first election shall be made, and 
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nkw-year’s-day. 

« omi, stir up, this gay, merry morn, 

We will welcome the new-ycar in 
AVith usquebaugh, het-pint and horn, 

With shouting and joy-giving din. 

The clock hath already struck One, 

The people arc all now abroad, 

'dans either lamp, moonlight, or sun, 

To illumine their darksome road. 

Then stop just a little, my friends ; 

I think it were better by far, 

And it surely would answer all ends, 

To enjoy ourselves just where we aic. 

Then pull in the table and chairs. 

And heap up more coals on the fire. 

And then let us drown all our cares, 

While our spirits mount higher and higher! 

The old year, like the I’hcenix of old. 

Hath ta’en wings to itself and away ; 

While out of the very same mould, 

A new-year will beam on us to-day. 

Then fill up your glasses, and here’s 
Sr -cess to the year Twenty-six ! 

Afay the foes that try to come near’s, 

Meet with buffet, blow, cudgels, and kicks ! 

The Greeks ’gainst the Turks have been fighting, 
Their liberty lost to regain ; 

Thank God, we have ours to delight in, 

Which in spite of them all we’ll retain. 

Though radicals may make a noise. 

And weavers be bang’d in their yarn, 

And a squad of red-hot Irish boys 
Transport themselves just for an airing,— 

Though grumblers for changes may fret, 

And steam-packets still go to pot, 

And fools may more joint-stocks create, 

To set their own noddles afloat: 

Yet, in spite of these moats on its face, 

The year will jog merrily through, 

And day unto day will give chase. 

Until all disappear from our view. 

So have pass'd, and will pass all our years, 

Like clouds the pale moon floating past, 

Which one moment is dim, but appears 
In all its bright lustre at last. 


j. m. n 
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HIE UFK OF JIATTHEW BAILL1E, M.J). BY JAMES WA11DB OP, SUBOEON- 
« EXTRAOBIJINAItY TO THE KINO*. 


The most generally attractive and 
seducing kinds of literary works are 
Romances, Adventures, and Biogra¬ 
phical Accounts of eminent Indivi¬ 
duals : 1st, because they are level to 
the capacities of all classes of readers ; 
and, 2dly, because they gradually 
and insensibly awaken so intense an 
interest, that the reader frequently 
identifies himself with the hero of 
the tale. Of the three kinds of 
writing above specified, Biography, 
though, perhaps, not the most in 
vogue, (as the French say,) is by far 
the most useful, because it exhibits 
men as they really were, and pictures 
events as they actually occurred. In 
fact, it presents numerous circum¬ 
stances and events, some of which 
every reader of v experience and can¬ 
dour may bring home to himself: 
it shows the rocks and shoals on 
which others have split—the Scylla; 
and Charybdes of life; it holds up to 
sight the happy destiny of some, 
the luckless stars of others, and the 
extraordinary varieties of this ever- 
fleeting scene ; it exhibits the man¬ 
ner in which men, through the ex¬ 
ercise of talents, as well as by indus¬ 
try and perseverance, have risen to 
eminence; it presents to view the 
rewards of good conduct, virtue, and 
religion, while it depicts the disgrace 
and miserable termination of folly, 
immorality, and wickedness. In fact. 
Biography is a mirror, in which 
the experienced may see themselves, 
and in which the inexperienced may 
find a standard for the guidance of 
tlieir lives. Therefore, as the study 
of distinguished characters is of the 
highest utility to the human race, it 
is with pleasure we hail every bio¬ 
graphical memoir of eminent men. 

Dr Baillie's name is universally 
known, and stands in the highest 


rank of medical fame; of course, an, 
account of his works, and more espe¬ 
cially the outlines of his life, lay 
claim to general attention. 

Dr Baillie’s works are so well 
known, and so highly esteemed by 
the medical world, that they require 
not one word to be 6aid in their 
praise. We allude more especially 
to the Morbid Anatomy +, and the 
Plates which illustrate that work. 
His miscellaneous papers are less 
known, because they were scattered 
throughout the transactions of va¬ 
rious societies, but some of them are 
very valuable. We are therefore glad 
to see a complete edition of Dr Bail- 
lie’s works, edited by a distinguished 
individual, who was adequate for the 
task he undertook. 

Wardrop’s edition of Baillie's 
works consists of two very unequal 
volumes, and we regret that their 
price should have been fixed at more 
than a guinea. The first, and by 
far the smallest volume, contains a 
concise and elegant account of the 
life of Dr Baillie, by the Editor; and 
a collection of miscellaneous papers, 
dissertations, and dissections, by the 
author : while, in the second volume, 
we find “ Prelirvtmnj Observations 
on Diseased Structures ,” by the Edi¬ 
tor ; and the sixth edition of the 
Morbid Anatomy. We should think 
that an octavo cheap edition of the 
Plates illustrative of the Morbid An¬ 
atomy would be an excellent accom¬ 
paniment to these volumes, and we 
trust that the Editor will take this 
measure into consideration, if he has 
not done so already. 

It is rarely that we touch on me¬ 
dical subjects, but we have been in¬ 
duced to give tome account of Dr 
Baillie's works, in consequence of the 
high character be attained in his 


• Prefixed to Mr Waldrop’s Edition of Dr Baillie's Works. 

-j- It has been observed, that Dr Baillie’s work on Morbid Anatomy was defective 
in its account of symptoms and histories of diseases. The fact is, the author did not 
attempt, in the first edition, to enter upon this department. It professedly treated of 
Morbid Structuies , or the charges which the various jiarts and organs of the human 
system undergo, in consequence of disease. It might as well be objected to his hook of 
Descriptive Anatomy, that it contains no account of the functions of the various sys¬ 
tems or organs of the body, as that a work on Morbid Anatomy does not contain an 
account of the phenomena of diseases in the living body. 
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profession, and of the very interest- have passed through no less than five 
ing life of him, composed from most editions without being properly cor- 
authentic sources by Mr Wanlrop. rected, seems to us astonishing; and 
The general reader will not fail to yet the fact, perhaps, may* be thus 
be interested by its perusal, and to explained. The very valuable mat- 
the medical reader it affords nutn#- ter of the Morbid Anatomy caught 
rous important lessons for his iinita- the general attention, and entirely 
tion, and others for his guidance* occupied the mind of the reader: the 
Perhaps the worthy Editor has very condensed and comprehensive 
shown good taste in suppressing any sketches of disease and morbid ap- 
disagreeable remarks with regard to pearanccs given by l>r Baillic com- 
Dr Baillie and his writings ; but we pensated for inaccuracy or inelegance 
bold it as essential to the spirit of of expression ; and medical readers, 
biography, that the failings as well as among whom Dr Baillie’s works al- 
the virtues, “ the bad as icell as the most exclusively circulated, with a 
good,” of distinguished characters, few exceptions, are neither the most 
should be unveiled. This may be severe nor the best literary critics. In 
done, howe'er, in a gentlemanly different accounts which we have 
style, and not with an invidious in- beard, a narrowness of mind and an 
tention; it may be done with the illiberality of spirit may .be traced, 
view of being still more useful to the which was not suitable to the digni- 
living, by indicating what is repre- ty of the medical profession, and es- 
hensible and to be avoided, from pecially to that of an individual who 
what is worthy of approbation and had reached the zenith of fame, 
imitation. However delicate or in- The College or Corporation to which 
dulgent the Editor may have been, the Doctor belonged had a bye-law, 
perhaps from his respect for Dr by which the members were bound 
Baillie’s surviving relations, we do not to consult with any physician, 
not deem it necessary to be under any however eminent, if he were not like- 
restraint. And, 1st, we would re- wise a member of the same Corpora- 
mark, that though Dr Baillie had the tion or body. Such a law, however., 
advantage of being educated at an En- well adapted for butchers, bakers, 
glish University, lie does not appear tailors, and such like tradesmen, was, 
to much advantage as an English and is, highly derogatory to the me- 
scholar, or rather as a mere writer, dical character, and to medical sci- 
We do not think there is a single ence; and we trust the time is at 
page of Dr Baillie’s works in which hand when a general emancipation 
some transgressions against grammar from such trammels is to take place, 
and correctness of expression may Dr Baillie was extremely anxious, 
not be detected by the severe critic; besides, to divide the medical pro- 
and some of them are so remarkable fession into distinct branches ; a cir- 
as not to escape the observation of cumstance which the more surprises 
the merest tyro. Yet the Morbid us, when we bear in mind that his 
Anatomy passed through five edi- uncles rose into eminence by their 
tions without being corrected; and superior general knowledge, and that 
wc regret to find that the Editor, he himself owed much of his fame 
though he has made some emenda- to his knowledge of anatomy, and 
tions, has been far too sparing of his perhaps, also, t<\that of surgery. In 
labours ; or perhaps, as he says in his great cities, (he division is practica- 
advertisement,he felt a delicacy in ble, and may have advantages; but 
making all the necessary changes, a- it is quite out of the question in small 
ware that he might be charged with towns, or in t^e country. Now, as 
offering an insult to the memory of no man can, be sure that his destiny 
the man whose life he was composing, may not be to pass his life remote 
From the example of Dr Baillie the from great cities, it follows, that all 
student may derive one important, medical students should make them- 
lesson, viz., the folly of attempting to selves masters of every branch of the 
write Latin before ne can write nis medical profession. I)r Baillie used 
own language with a necessary de« every means within his reach to mark 
grcc of correctness and elegance. the differences between the various 
That the Morbid Anatomy should branches of the profession, or, in 
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other words, in what is termed pro¬ 
fessional rank, and was extremely 
anxious to uphold what he consider¬ 
ed th e dignify of a learned physician: 
thus confounding useless and mere 
Superficial denominations with real 
talents and merit, and evincing lit¬ 
tleness of mind. The way in which 
• surgeon-apothecaries are rewarded 
for their labour and science in Eng¬ 
land gives rise to numerous abuses 
—abuses which time alone can cure, 
and we fear the cure is still at a dis¬ 
tance. The folly of rewarding a 
medical attendant by the quantity of 
medicine used, is so preposterous and 
so reprehensible, that it requires no 
illustration; and yet this practice 
prevails in enlightened England, and, 
as far as we know, in no other part 
of the world. This is a subject which 
deserves the most serious investiga¬ 
tion and amendment. We make this 
remark, because it has been often 
suspected that the physicians, at 
least some of them, and the che¬ 
mists and druggists, had private con¬ 
nections, which led to expensive 
forms of prescriptions. Were it not 
well known that -Dr Baillie was far 
above such a practice, it might have 
been suspected that at least lie was 
a friend to the chemists and drug¬ 
gists, for he made it an invariable 
rule, when he was consulted, to write 
a prescription. We should hope 
such a custom as this is chiefly con¬ 
fined to London, where every trans¬ 
action is metamorphosed into the 
appearance of a trade, and where 
brisk trade may be said to be con¬ 
founded with professional celebrity. 

Having made these disagreeable 
remarks, we shall now proceed to 
the more agreeable task'of giving our 
readers some details of the life of Dr 
Baillie, and we do this the more 
readily, because many may wish to 
know them without purchasing a 
copy of his works. 

Matthew Baillie was a native of Scot¬ 
land ; he was born on the 27th of Octo¬ 
ber 1761, at the manse of Shots, in the 
county of Lanark. Ilis father, the Rev. 
James Baillie, was soon after removed 
from Shots to the church of Bothwell, 
then to that of Hamilton; and subse¬ 
quently was elected Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow. 

Having pissed through the usual course 
of education at the grammar-school of 


Hamilton, where he acquired a reputation 
both for industry and talent, young Bail- 
lie became a student of the University of 
Glasgow. He there attended the Greek 
and Latin Classes during the first tun 
seasons ; in the third season he became 
a diligent mathematician, and attended 
the Logic Class, and that of Moral Phi¬ 
losophy, then taught by the celebrated 
Dr field. 

Dr Bafilie’s mother,- Miss Dorothea 
Hunter, was the sister of William and 
John Hunter, the celebrated anatomists. 
From the peculiar advantages held out to 
him by his uncle, William Hunter, he 
was induced, though at iirst rather con¬ 
trary to his inclination, to choose medi¬ 
cine for his profession; at that time the 
pulpit or the bar would have pleased him 
better. It was William Hunter’s wish 
that he should receive his medical edu¬ 
cation under his own immediate direc¬ 
tion, but in order that he might obtain ait 
English degree in medicine, his nephew’s 
limited means made it necessary for him 
to procure an Oxford tl exhibition,” which 
the Professors of the College of Glasgow 
have in their power to bestow on deserv¬ 
ing merit. Whilst this plan was in con¬ 
templation, he had the misfortune to lose 
his father, and as the family was then 
left in narrow circumstances, the neces¬ 
sity to secure the exhibition became in 
consequence particularly urgent. It was, 
however, at last obtained. 

Dr Baillie had reached his eigh¬ 
teenth year, when he arrived in 
London, on his way to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. 

He now commenced a career under 
the most favourable auspices. William 
Hunter, who at this time was far advan¬ 
ced in years, was a shrewd observer of 
mankind, and bis long intercourse with 
the world had furnished him with many 
recollections and observations. He had, 
at the same time, a peculiarly happy ta¬ 
lent for relating anecdote, and with such 
expression of countenance and voice, that 
it was supposed he might have acquired 
on the stage the highest rank as a come¬ 
dian. To hear him tell stories, and in¬ 
dulge those humours by the fireside, which 
was a common custom when alone with 
his nephew, was delightful to the youth, 
who, on the following morning, had the 
advantage of receiving instruction from 
one of the most distinguished philosophers 
of his age. 

At Oxford, Baillie continued to pursue 
his classical education, but as’that uni¬ 
versity afforded him no means of acquir¬ 
ing a knowledge of medicine, he spent 
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the whole of his time, after the first year, 
with William Hunter, except during the 
“ terms,” which amounted only to a few 
weeks annually? 

Whilst at Oxford his habits were stu¬ 
dious and ddigent. 

In two years from the commencement 
of his studies, Bail lie became a teacher in 
the Anatomical Theatre. But he had not 
been thus employed more than twelve 
months when William Hunter died, be¬ 
queathing to him the use of that museum 
which is now deposited in the University 
of Glasgow, and forms so noble a monu¬ 
ment of its founder; and it may be re¬ 
marked as a most extraordinary circum¬ 
stance, that two brothers, at the same 
time, and in the same place, should have 
collected the two most splendid and most 
extensive museums now existing; and 
any person inspecting them can hardly 
conceive how either of two such va-t col¬ 
lections could have been the work of a 
single individual. Besides the use of the 
museum, William Hunter left his ne¬ 
phew his Anatomical Theatre, and house 
in Windmill Street, and also a small fa- 
inily estate in Scotland, which he had re¬ 
purchased, hut which Baillie, in the most 
handsome manner, immediately gave up 
to his uncle John, considering him as his 
brother's natural heir. William Hunter 
also let t his nephew about one hundred 
pounds a-year, the remainder of his for¬ 
tune being entirely devoted to upholding 
the museum, to erecting an adequate 
building for its reception at Glasgow, and 
to an annuity to two surviving sisters. I 
have heard it said, that, in a conversation 
a short time previous to his death, his 
uncle told him “ that it was his intention 
to leave him but little money, as he had 
derived too much pleasure from making 
his own fortune to deprive him of doing 
the same.” 

Or Baillie’s comprehensive and accu¬ 
rate knowledge of anatomy materially as¬ 
sisted him in acquiring an intimate and 
correct acquaintance with all the diseases 
incident to the human frame, and, instead 
of studying those complaints only which 
were necessary to enable him to practise 
in such cases as usually come under the 
care of the physician, he extended his en¬ 
quiries, and became eminently skilled in 
general pathology. Ho embraced every 
opportunity of examining morbid appear¬ 
ances after death, of which lie kept accu¬ 
rate notes, pursuing at this period his pa¬ 
thological researches with great eagerness; 
and on one occasion, his life nearly fell a 
sacrifice, from a slight wound on his hand, 
by a knife with which he was dissecting 
a putrid body. His industry and appli¬ 
cation, and the dissections which he was 
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necessarily compelled to make as a teach¬ 
er of anatomy, were, indeed, in after life, 
the sources of that minute pathological 
knowledge for which he became so emi¬ 
nent. 

Two years after William Hunter’s 
death, Baillie, associated with Mr Cruick- 
shank, gave his first cour-e of Anatomi¬ 
cal Lectures; thus undertaking, in the 
22d year of his age, the arduous task of" 
supplying the place of one of the most 
distinguished teachers. But such was his 
success, that the number of students of 
that school was not diminished by the loss 
of its illustrious founder. 

As a lecturer, he soon attained consi¬ 
derable eminence, bung remarkable for 
the simplicity and perspicuity of his de¬ 
monstrations, the order ami method of 
his style, and the clearness and distinct¬ 
ness of his deliveiy. 

In the year 17R7 Dr Baillie was ap¬ 
pointed Physician to St. George’s Hospi¬ 
tal, and two years afterwards, being then 
29 years of age, he received his dcgicc at 
Oxford, and became a Fellow of the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians of Loudon. Up to this 
period his opportunities of studying the 
practical part of his profession had been 
comparatively limited ; but great assidui¬ 
ty and attention, united with his natural 
sagacity, enabled hint to acquire that tact 
in discriminating diseases in the living 
body, which formed a striking feature in 
his future character; an acquirement 
which few attain who have not had con¬ 
stant opportunities of visaing the sick 
early in life. 

The taste which the Hunters created 
in this country for the study of Morhnl 
Anatomy marks the period in which they 
lived as one of the most important and 
proud eras in our medical history ; and 
their .nephew acquired a taste for this 
branch of medicine, and cultivated it with 
great assiduity. Surrounded by their la¬ 
bours, it was not long before he made 
an admirable use of the valuahle stores 
contained in their museums. A multi¬ 
tude of pathological facts were there il¬ 
lustrated, which he collected and nrran. 
ged, and which formed the basis of his 
work on Morbid Anatomy, first pub- 
lished in 1795,—a work which, whe¬ 
ther wo consider the subject, or the man¬ 
ner in which it is treated, has been just¬ 
ly estimated as one of the most practical¬ 
ly useful, and most valuable acquisitions 
to medical science. 

Soon after the publication of the Mor¬ 
bid Anatomy, Dr Boillie became so 
deeply engaged in the routine and drud - 
gery of practice, that he no longer devo¬ 
ted any of his time to the prosecution of 
pathological researches. 
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In 1 1 99, after hating for thirteen years 
assiduously performed his duties at St. 
George’s Hospital, he resigned that ap¬ 
pointment, giving up, at the same period, 
his Anatomical Lectures; his whole time 
being now engaged in the practical part 
of his profe>sion. 

Dr Baillic was one of those medical men 
whose success is greatly to be attributed 
to piofcvdonal knowledge, adorned with 
every private virtue. Minute anatomical 
study had been too much disregarded 
by physicians, and conceived necessary 
for those only who piactised surgery. 
His comprehensive knowledge of ana¬ 
tomy, therefore, could not fail to give 
him immense superiority over those who 
were competing with him for practice. 
Whenever more than ordinary scientific 
precision was wanted, his opinion was re¬ 
sulted to ; and the advantages which his 
anatomical skill afforded him, soon estab¬ 
lished his reputation among the better 
informed in his profession, as well as se¬ 
cured to him the public confidence.. How. 
ever unaccountable it may appear, yet it 
is not loss true, that many of the physi- 
ci ms then in London were of opinion, 
that his pre-eminence in anatomical know¬ 
ledge, instead of establishing his fame as 
a practitioner, would be the means of not 
only impeding, but absolutely of frustra¬ 
ting h:s prospects; nncl he was, in conse¬ 
quence, repeatedly advised to relinquish 
Ins anatomical class. 

It mud, however, be admitted, that 
Dr Bailhe enjoyed some unusual advan¬ 
tages in addition to his own excellent 
qualities, at the time when lie entered 
into the praet^pc of medicine. Besides 
other fumdy connections, his name was 
early brought before the public as the re- 
lative and the pupil of two of the most 
eminent men of the day : in addition to 
this, l)r Pitcairn, with whom he had 
been acquainted in very early life, at the 
lime when be had arrived at great emi¬ 
nence, was obliged, from declining health, 
to relinquish Ins extensive practice, and 
Dr Baillic was introduced by him to his 
patients, which introduction was the 
means of speedily bringing him into no¬ 
tice : and after the death of Dr Pitcairn, 
so rapid was the increase of his practice, 
that he was then induced to abandon his 
anatomical lectures. 

Dr Baillie possessed in an eminent de¬ 
gree a facility in distinguishing diseases : 
—one of the most important qualities in • 
the practice of medicine, and which can 
only be acquired by an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the natural structure ot the hu¬ 
man body. Habits of attentive observa¬ 
tion had also enabled him to know, with 
great accuracy, the precise effects and ex¬ 


tent of the powers of medicines; indeed 
there was no class of cases more likely to 
fall under his observation than those in 
which they had been abused; younger 
practitioners being apt to carry particular 
systems of treatment beyond their proper 
limits. Dr Baillie's quickness, therefore, 
in perceiving this abuse, rendered his 
opinion, in many such cases, of great 
value. 

Mr Wardrop alludes to Dr Bail- 
lie’s clearness, conciseness, and un¬ 
affected simplicity, in the mode or 
delivering his opinions,—his natural 
and unassuming, but decided and* 
impressive manner, to all persons and 
on all occasions,—the remarkable at¬ 
tention he paid to the feqlings of his 
professional brethren,—his remark¬ 
able punctuality in his intercourse 
with society,—his communicative 
disposition,—and to the simplicity of 
his personal manners, and the feeble¬ 
ness of his physical frame, com¬ 
pared with the vigour of his mental 
powers. 

Our readers may have a good idea 
of the life of slavery of a well-em¬ 
ployed medical man, from the man¬ 
ner in which Dr Baillie spent some 
of the best years of his life: for un¬ 
fortunately it happens, that, he sel¬ 
dom gets into good practice till he 
has passed many of the years best 
fitted for bodily exertion in com¬ 
parative obscurity. 

At the time of his greatest business, 
Dr Baillic 

—usually rose at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and occupied himself till half¬ 
past eight in answering letters, writing 
consultations received the day before, and 
arranging the visits for the day. Until 
half-past ten o'clock he saw patients at 
his own house, after which hour he paid 
visits till six o'clock. He generally al¬ 
lowed only two hours of relaxation for . 
dinner, spending the remainder of the 
evening, and often till a late hour at night, 
in again paying visits. 

As might naturally be expected. 
Dr Baillie amassed a very consider¬ 
able fortune. 

* No man had a more just notion of the 
value of money, estimating it merely in ‘ 
as much as it alfbgded him the means of 
procuring what was necessary and suit¬ 
able for his situation; but ho was ex- 
tremely careless in the management of it, 
and paid no attention to pecuniary de- 
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tails. With so little love for money, it 
may appear strange that he should have 
devoted so much of his time, und have 
exposed himself to so much mental and 
bodily fatigue, in order to obtain it. But 
it seems natural in most men, who arrive 
at the zenith of professional fame, to che- 
rish the desire of reaping all the advan- 
tages which their elevated situation af¬ 
fords them, and thus, without considering 
the evil consequences to their health, and 
the destruction of their constitution, run 
headlong into all the mischiefs of a life 
of constant excitement, and deprive them¬ 
selves of every domestic enjoyment and 
mental recreation. In the various de¬ 
partments of public life, as well as in me¬ 
dicine, there are daily before us painful 
examples of eminent men sacrificing their 
dearest interests, in the pursuit of pro¬ 
fessional fame, whilst the more reflecting 
part of that very public, for whom they 
are thus destroying their health and their 
true happiness, never regard the sacrifices 
which they thus make. 

Mr Wardrop relates several noble 
instances of Dr fiailiie's generosity, 
which add much lustre to his cha¬ 
racter as a man, and especially as a 
physician. 

Dr liaillie was celebrated for many 
j'ears, and lie pursued his avocations 
with more or less ardour, according 
to the state of his health, which was 
declining. His Editor says. 

Dr Bailiie’s health had for some years 
materially suffered from the fatigue of 
business, and it may justly be said, that 
he fell a victim to the constant excite¬ 
ment of professional avocations. His 
physical frame, far from being originally 
robust, began gradually to fall into a state 
of exhaustion past relief from repose; 
and this continuing without intermission, 
wore out his body more than the tran¬ 
quillity and annual retirement of a few 


months in the country were sufficient to 
restore. A manifest change at last took 
place in his appearance : already much 
wasted, tie now became emaciated and 
feeble; and though the faculties of his 
mind remained perfect, there were times 
when even these were deprived of their 
wonted vigour. 

In the early part of the summer of 
182:1 he had an attack of inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the trachea, 
which, though it at first created little dis¬ 
turbance, became in the month of June 
very troublesome, being attended with 
some fever and a frequent cough. In 
this state he quitted London for Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, and returned in a few 
weeks, the more tea/ing symptoms of 
cough having been relieved by local bleed¬ 
ing and blisters; but in no respect had 
his general health improved. His feeble¬ 
ness was now so great, that even conver¬ 
sation was a considerable effort, and he 
had completely lost all relish for food. 
Though aware that his situation Mas pre¬ 
carious, he seemed to entertain the hope 
of being able to return to Loudon in the 
ensuing winter, and resume, to a ccitam 
extent, his professional avocations ; for he 
was persuaded that he had no organic af¬ 
fection, and that by repose, and living in 
the country, the digestive organs, whose 
functions were so much deranged, would 
be restored. Such were the expression; 
he then used, when adverting to his si¬ 
tuation. 

With these hopes, he went clown with 
his family to his residence in Gloucester, 
shire; but, instead of gaining strength 
after his arrival there, he became daify 
more and more enfeebled; nnd after 
much bodily suffering, but with a mind 
unshaken, he expired on the 23d of Sep¬ 
tember 1823. Thus terminated the life 
of a man, at once an example to the liv¬ 
ing by his virtues, his inflexible integrity, 
his great moral worth, his benevolence to 
his afflicted fellow-creatures, and his high 
intellectual endowments. 
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SKETCHES or THE COURTS Or FRANCE AND BURGUNDY IN THE TIME OF 

LOUIS XI. 

No. I. 


La Chroniquc Scandaleuse—First entry of Louis XI. into Paris—Constable 

of S. Paul. 


Now wol I pray every person discrete that redeth or heareth this litel treatise, to 
have my rude on ten ting excused, and my superfluitc of wordes. * * * 

• « *'•••*•• 

• • • And if it so be that I shewe thee in my lith Englishc, as trewe 

conclusions touching this mater, and not onely as trewe, but as many and subtil con¬ 
clusions as bene yshewed in Latin, connc me.the more thanke v and praye God save 
the King that is Louie of this Langage, and all that him faith beareth and obeioth 
cvcrich in his degree, the more and the lasse. But consydre thwcll that I ne usurpe 
to have founden this werke of my labour or of mine engin. I nam but a leude com. 
pilatour; and have it translated in myn Englishe, onely for thy doctrine : and with 


this sweide shal Islcue enuy. —Chaucer's 

“ A l’iionneuu et loiAnge dc 
Pieu, nostre doux Sauveur et Re- 
dcmpteiir,” begins the good old Chro¬ 
nique Scandaleuse of the Reign of 
Louis XL “ et de la Ilenoiste, glo- 
ricusc Vicrge et pucelle Marie, saus le 
moyen desquels uullcs bonnes oeuvres 
ou operations ne peuvent estre con- 
dtiites. Ktpource aussique plusieurs 
Jtoys, Princes, Comtes, Barons, I’re- 
lats nobles hommes, gens d’ Eglise, 
ct autre Populace se sont souvent 
delectez et delectent a ouyr et escou- 
ter* des histoires merveilleuscs, et 
clioses avenues eu divers lieux tant 
de ce Royaume, que d’autres Roy- 
autues Chretiens.” Therefore, in 
common with the said Chronicle, we 
have resolved, for the benetit of our 
readers, to commemorate, in this ar¬ 
ticle, along with other matters, some 
of those " histoires merveilleuses" 
which it describes. 


Conclusions of the Astiohbic. 

The Chronique Scandaleuse t, as' 
we have already hinted, narrates 
events which took place in the reign 
of Louis XI. of Prance, and part of 
the Life of Charles, the last Duke 
of Burgundy ; a time of singular in¬ 
terest in the early History of Europe. 
Then, the forms and lineament of 
chivalry were still preserved; but the 
spirit that animated the wondrous in¬ 
stitution had fled. There was no 
want, however, of magnificence and 
splendour; perhaps there was even 
more of them than in those days 
when feudal ideas, in all their inte. 
grity, prevailed. It was the magni¬ 
ficence of that period which followed 
the downfal of pure chivalric feel¬ 
ings, and preceded tho institution 
of observances, more similar to those 
now in use. Then, too, the policy 
of the European kingdoms became 
more subtle and refined; less pas- 


* This is a kind of expression often used by historians and oilier writers of the 
middle ages. Many of the most celebrated knights of that period could not rend, 
and were therefore obliged to content themselves by listening to the reading of 
Monks or others who accompanied them. Repeated allusions to this arc to be found 
in the works of Chaucer, Froissard, Comines, and every writer, in short, of the times. 
In the Tales of the Crusaders, Gwenwyn, when he requires the assistance of Father 
Hugh to decypher to him the letter of Raymond Berenger, is made to do nothing 
that would have been accounted disgraceful by the feudal nobility. 

•f- As to the authors and composition of the Chronique Scandaleuse, the Abbe Lain 
glet says, “ Ce n'est pas l’ouvrage d’un seul homme; e’est une compilation suivie 
des Chroniques qui se faisoient dans le quatorzi&ne ot quinzieme siecles. II y on a six 
ou sept exemplaires dans la Bibliotheque de sa mqjeste, qui ne sont que des copies 
1’une dc I’autre. Le dernier ecrivain ajoutoit toujours quelques particularitez, ou 
quelques fails nouveaux, de son terns a la Chronique plus ancienne, qu’il ecrivoit ou 
faisoit ecrire. Celle qui est a la (in du Tome troisieme. de Monstrelet est du meme 
genre.” 
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sionate ami stormy- Negotiations which it relates, may easily be estab- 
tmu ped the place of battles; and, by lished. The Chronicles of Louis 
the faithlessness of Cabinets, those XI. were designated “ La Chronique 
quarrels were appeased, or hushed Scandaleuse," not from any feeling 
for a while, which of old, when of the description supposed, but be- 
there was less wisdom, or more bra- cause they included an unusual quail- 
very, were imagined to require the tity of private and other occurrences, 
expiation of utany a well-fought especially at l*aris—“ La cite que 
fteul* jamais je visse environee do meilleur 

But, alas ! notwithstanding the pays et plus plantureuse +”—incon- 
confident exordium of this ancient sistent with -the dignity of history. 
Chronicle, have not posterity rejected Every notable circumstance, too, in 
the title of “ Les Chroniques de any .way connected with individuals 
Louis XL," to substitute another— occupying the most insignificant 
La Chronique Scandaleuse—more a- public situations, is put down with 
greeablc to their idea of its contents, the same minuteness as the histo- 
and their belief of the nonfulfilment rical events- that then happened, 
of the promise with which it sets and not unfrequently with more, 
out? lias not Godefroy, in the Pre- We do not, indeed, recollect that, 
face to his excellent edition of Co- like another Chronicle of those 
mines*, lamented that this Chronicle days, it informs us, in the midst 
was “ appellee sans raison scan- of an important relatiop, that at this 
daleuse,” thus evincing his sorrow, time the fhode of dress of ladies, old 
as well as bis opinion, that such a and young, was changed: that they 
denomination had been bestowed began to wear bonnets, with kcr- 
upon it from a conviction that it had chiefs of such a length as to reach 
something which should not have the ground behind them : that their 
been there ? But this complaint is waists were larger, and their laces 
unjust. .Its injustice, and our own richer than before; and that instead 
excuse for noticing the work to of their trains, they adopted borders 

* The Memoirs of Comines, all our readers know, have enjoyed a very high repu¬ 
tation. The affectionate exclamation of “ mon cher Comines,” with which the author 
is greeted by Montagne, has been re-echoed over Europe. Of his Life and Me¬ 
moirs we may speak at another time. Wc may observe, at present, that they have 
been translated into Latin -f, and, we believe, into several of the Continental lan¬ 
guages. There have been numerous editions of them in Fiance, and several trans¬ 
lations have appeared at different times in England, “ like new-stamped coin made 
but of angel gold.” The first edition of Comines was printed in 1523, at Paris, by 
S. dc Selves, in folio. It comprised only six books, which biing the history down to 

' the year 1483; and it was not until 1528 that the work was completed. (Brunet 
Manuel de Lib. Tom. I. p. 443.) Brunet had seen, in the King's Library at Paris, a 
copy in vellum, printed at Paris 1524. (Ibid.) In 1648 the Memoirs were published 
hy Denys Sauvage, in 12mo. Vol. II. Diet. Bibllograph. Hist, and Critique dc 
Livres Rares, Precieux, Singulars, Curieux, Estim&j, and Recherche, Art. Comines.) 
•This edition stands pretty high in the good graccs of collectors. The edition of Gode¬ 
froy in 1649 received more attention from the editors than any preceding one. It is¬ 
sued from the Imprimcrie Royale at Paris. (Ibid. Mem. Historujues, VoL X. Notice 
des Echteurs.) It was, however, surpassed by that of Jeau Godefroy, to whom we 
have alluded above, who s.u|ieritnended tfie publication of the Editions of the Me¬ 
moirs of 1713 and 1723. The labours of the Abbe 1 .anglet, however, on the Memoiis 
of Comines, (his edition occupies four quarto volumes,) are the moat useful and meri¬ 
torious. They have been of great service to the Editors of the Memoircs I listnnqnes, 
who, in copying, have abridged them. Then as to the English translations. In the 
year 1565 Marshe printed “ The History of Phil. Comines upon the Actes and 
Deades of King Lewis XI., auctorysthed by my Lorde of London. (Ames and Herbert, 
Typrqgraph. Antiq., Vol. II. p. 871.) Arnold Hatfield published, 1596, “ The 
Hist, of Phil, de Comines, Knight," for John Norton, in folio. (Id. p. 1213.) And 
another translation, in two octavo volumes, was printed in 1712. (Chalmer’s Biogruph. 
Diet., Vol. X., Art Comines.) 

• We recollect, in particular, “ Cominaii do Carol, 8vo., Gallia; Rcge ct Bello 
Ncapoiitano Comment &c. Slacdanc Interprete.” 

% Mem. de Coinincs, Liv. I. c* 8. 
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forge and beautiful; or that the men, mining the habits of his people, and 
habiting themselves “ plus court” the pageants of which they were wit- 
than they had ever done, were in nesses. “ Whilom yeris passed in 
their appearance so similar to men- the old dawis*,’’ and we delight in 
hies, “ qu’on voyoit leurs derrieres the Chronique Scandaleuse, and every 
etleurs devan t.” And to crown the thing that increases our acquaintance 
whole, even valets, we are told, in a with them,—the “ dawis” In which 
plaintive tone, in imitation of their Froissart, the entertaining herald- 
masters, and the lower classes in painter’s son, registered the story of 
general, distinguished themselves by nis own wanderings, along with the 
doublets of silk or velvet—a proof of deeds of warlike knights, and the 

S eat vanity, and, without doubt, pomp of courts and castles, where he 
teful in the eyes of God. But was so acceptable a guest, and which 
what our Chronicle records would, he so dearly loved: or with that age, 
in many cases, in the minds of most in which Comines drew, in sombre 
people, appear of no greater interest, colouring, the dark and crooked po- 
all the trifling municipal regulations licy of Louis XL, his master, or his 
in the capital of France—the aeci- friend. 

dents which happened there—the The Chronique Scandaleusef of 

execution of criminals in it, and in- which we speak, though it mentions 
numerable other things of a like sort, a few facts relative to the last events 
are never fbrgotten. And of the of the reign of Charles VII., may be 
great deeds of national concern under said to begin with the accession , of 
Louis, our “ Frenshe Boke” speaks Louis XL to the throne of France, 
not largely, or at any rate not much The dissensions between him, then 
to the purpose. Dauphin, and his father,, had com- 

Then, for our own justification, pelted lilm to retire to the court of 
i t must be recollected, that what was Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
scandal in the time of Louis is scan- At the time of his father Vtlcath, 
dal no longer. A record of it either Louts resided at Genappe ; and, ac-., 
commands not attention from any cordingly, many of the officers of the * 
one, or it has changed its charac- realm, anxious to ingratiate them- 
ter, and become extremely import- selves with their future monarch, 
ant, as illustrative of the manners, hastened to the countries of Hainault 
amusements, and every-day life of and Picardy. The palace of the late 
the period. We are very far from king was almost deserted ; hut there , 
thinking that this is in any respect still remained a sufficient number of 
like the way in which history should his faithful attendants to perform the 
be written. But, nevertheless, 6uch ceremonies due to the dead, arid, as 
registers may, in after times, be of an ancient Chronicle relatest, in the 
greater interest than others in which Hall of the Chateau deMeqnwas 
historical propriety is more closely the-body, on a bed richly-decorated, 
observed. This will be especially and coveted with hlue velvet, adorn- 
the case, if they relate to an era the ed with fleurs de .lys, which -were 
national occurrences in which are, marvellously, beautiful, while num- 
not, at present, from their nature or here of torches illumined the gloom 
consequences, of universal import- of the funeral chamber, where were 
ance: and the customs and notions great lords and ladies, weeping, and 
then prevalent are, on the other lamenting thedeath of King Charles, 
hand, curious and attractive. Now, The Chronique ScmdalcuM%descrihe* 
in our idea, this is true, to a certain the procession which accompanied 
extent, of the reign of Louis XL the remains of the Sovereign to the 
The line of policy he adopted had grave J and an account of it may not 
indeed the most signal effect f much, be wholly destitute of amusement to 
of whathe,did fa still not'only air some of‘our readers. On its arrival 
most necessary to be known,' hut . it Paris from the Chateau de Meun, 
wonderful; yet, though aliye to a^\ ^fiie corpse of the deceased monarch 
thisj we take more concern in exa- ?fty one night in state in the' Church 

. —.- . in—... .—;- - - t.: - P - 

• History of Beryn. - f Chronique sur le Comte de Dam martin. 
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of our Lady of the Fields, on the arrived to pay their respects to him. 
outskirts of the city ; and next day Among these were Cliartier the Bi- 
it was brought to Fans,;attended by shop, the Members of the University 
* the clergy, nobility, officers of the and of the Court of Parliament, the 
city, and populace. First .were the Provost, the Officers of the Chamber 
Criers of tne City Council, with the of Accounts, the Provost of the Mer- 
arni)8 ofFrapce emblazoned all over charfts, and others, all clothed in da- 
their garments. Then two hundred mask furred with sable; and the 
torches, ornamented in like manner, Provost'of the Merchants, on present- 
were carried by as many poor per- ing the King with the keys of the 
sons dressed in mourning robes. The gate of S. Denys, through which he 
body, which followed, reclined on a was to pass, made a speech to him 
couch spread with very rich cloth in the .name of the city. Then each 
of gold, on the top of which was one retired to the place allotted him, 
the portrait of the late monarch in and the King created a great number 
Royal robes, having a crown on his of knights. When lie reached the 
head, and in his band a sceptre. In gate of S. Denys, he was met near 
this order, the procession moved to the Church of S. Ladre by a herald 
the Church of our Lady of Paris, named Loyal Cueur, mounted on a 
There were present, the Dukes of horse whose trappings were richly or- 
•Orleans and Angoulcme, the Counts hamented with the city' arms, and, 
of Eu and Dunois, the Chancellor inmamc of the inhabitants, he pre- 
and Grand Esquire of France, and sented to him five ladies splendidly 
the other officers of the palace, in dressed, and riding on five horses of 
mourning, and exhibiting a sight pi- great value, covered with robes, bear- 
tiful to behold. The citizens joined ing similarly the arms of the capital, 
in the lamentations; but those who Each lady.had a part assigned to her, 
displayed,the greatest signs of grief according with the five letters of 
were the King's pages, who, mount- whieh the word Paris is composed, 
cd on horses caparisoned with black and each in her turn addressed her 
^velvet, added to the solemnity of the Sovereign, 
whole. _ Ills Miyesty, on the other hand. 

For another night, the body re- was nobly accompanied by all the 
inained in state in the Church of our great princes and high lords of his 
Lady, and tlienMhe last rites were kingdom. The Dukes of Orleans, 
accomplished j.and Charles VII. was Burgundy, Bourbon, and Cleves; the 

? laced for ever in the Church of S. Counts of Cliarlolois, Angouleine, 
>enys, beside liiatancestors. S. Paul, and Dunois ; and many other 

In the sa&Je raonth the citizens of Counts, Barons, Knights, Captains, 
Paris were to behold a pageant of a and eminent gentlemen, who, to ho- 
very opposite character. After his nour him, had their horses conduct- 
coronation at Rhcims, Louis, the ed by handsome young pages, and 
yo«ng monarch, according to the an- arrayed in very fine and costly trap- 
dent,, custom of-the French kings, pings; some of cloth of gold, cnrich- 
-made tils entry into, the.eapital, and cd with sable furs ; others of velvet, 
the citizens welcomed'him by a re- interspersed with ernrijne, damask 
presentation of all those extraordi- cloth, golden ornaments, or large 
nary embellishments* npd quaint dq-r fields of silver/ 
vices, which over Europe were ever At the gate of S. Denys tliere 
readily Imagined by the inhabitants stqod a silver ship above'the bridge, 
of those cities that were honoured by representing the armorial Searings of 
a visiv from their Sovereign. / the metropolis. Within it were pla- 
On too last day of August 1.461* ced the three estates. In two castles, 
Louislrff the hotel named the $ wine- the one situated before the other, be 
herds, in.'idie suburbs, neat the gate hind the ship, sat Justiceand Equity, 
of S, Honore, to enter in state his and from the top of, the mast, which 
good city of Paris. Previously, how- had. a fantastic resemblance to the 
ever/ all the estates of the town had lily, appeared a king in his'robes of 

* La Chroii. Scand.adahn. l46L In the Ceremonial de France, Tom. I. a descrip, 
lien of the Procession is givert; but we have not access'to it at present. 
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state, attended by two angels. “ A But ceremonial observations were 
little farther off, at the Fountain of the not to characterize the reign of Louis; 
lied Poppy, were individuals Of both and though his genius had prompt- 
, sexes, personating savages. The part edhjm to encourage them, a crisis 
they acted in the' pageant is not de-„ was approaching, sufficiently alarm- 
scribed to us as of the most'delicate ing to demand his utipost exertions, 
kind. It was, however, we have no The avowed hostility with which 
doubt, much admired by the speeta- Louis regarded many of the* most 
tors, for the most substantial ex- able ministers of Charles,—his cob- 
cellencies of the scene were gathered duct to his brother, afid to the Pukes 
round the place of their habitations, of Burgundy * and Brittany,—and 
There musical instruments made the contempt he was inclined to dis- 
great melody; and which was most play of all, the usages of former years, 
delightful, there were pipes in the excited a‘ spirit of dissatisfaction, 
Fountain of the lied Poppy, whence which, bursting forth in the war for 
issued streams of milk, wine, and the public weal, nearly deprived him 
hypocrace, for the refreshment of of his crown. In.|bat war, the pro- 
all who entered the city, and every fessed object of the league of the no- 
one drank of them as he pleased, bility was undoubtedly great—the,i 
Then, a little beyond the Fountain, reformation of life abuses that pre- 
at the place of the Trinity, a mystery vailed in the kingdom. The abili- 
of the Passion—Christ extended be- ties of him with whom they had tp 
tween the thieves—was played. Per- contend were well khown, and deep 
sons richly dressed were stationed at were the injuries he had inflicted on 
the painter's gate, equally silent with many of them* Yet the knowledge 
those who performed in the mystery, of all this did not increase the'energy 
The Fountain of S. Innocent was sur- and zeal of those who had Cspbused 
rounded by hunters, and the “ Bou- the common cause. But what could 
cherie," very properly decorated with be expected whereeagh leaders ought, 
the Bastille of Dieppe, inclosed by not tne abolitioti r of'Oppression, nor, 
scaffolding. From it, when the King the security of the people, but his 
passed, an assault was begun on the own advancement and share of the 
Bastille, supposed to be defended by plunder"? The Comte de Charlolois 
the English, who, of course, were had the towns on^ifc^omme ceded 
all killed in the contest, or were put to him by the ■ tnP'of <?ohflans r 
to death afterwards. The “Moult the Duke of Bjerirf^ the^Duchy ’ of 
Beau Personnages'* were again re- Normandy: of the rati, some were 
peated at the gate of the Chatelet, received into favour, itfters Obtained 
and at the Pont aux Changes, a short profitable offices, 1 anil tbps a fqrmid- 
distance beyond it. Nor was this able confederation^as’dissolyed, and 
all; when the King-was crossing the Louis had time ipdestroy' thos^' of 
bridge, more than two hundred do- his enemies whom*he disliked,'or to 
zens of birds of various sorts were let secure the friendship or Services of' 
fly by the poulterers, who were bound those 1 he'thought would be useful 
to this by their tenure; they at that and obedient to him. 
time being permitted to hold their The war for the public weal was 
markets on that bridge./ In this thffs perhaps, in its character, even 
' manner did Louis go to return thanks mote unimportant than the generally 
to Heaven in the Church of Notre ty of the wars of chivalry:;' assd/tfc 
Dame; and after he had retired to had?bone ofthose striking featdfw 
his Palace, festivities more grateful, of"individual prowess which,’'amid 
were shared by those great and no- the general monotony, Inspire, in 
ble Lords for whom the genhis df otlr' imaginations, life into all the 
the Parisians had prepared &o tjdify- combats of the earlier thne. There 
ing a spectacle. ' * ’ • weire ho gallant deeds performed in 

• See Monstrelct and Olivier de la jitirphe as to the Kxpeditiori of the Bastard of. 
Rubempre. La Chron. Scaiid. notices, on the other hand, a similar instance of tlitd' 

«. Duke of Burgundy’s perfidy;* and Comines (lijv. IV. c, xiii.) a singular example St 
generosity in Louis, when thp.Coum of Campobasso proposedtdbCtmy to tluoiuke, v 

his master. ’ ' 1 4 ’* 
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it : and in the breasts of the most for Louis was too jealous of his 
celebrated wariiors of the league, all power, and withal too timid, to love 
that courage was dormant which, the presence of the meanest of his 
in the English wan, had exalted the vassals, if they would not be his 
reputation of French knighthood, slaves. The qualities requisite for 
This, we would observe, may be one the description of such scenery ‘are, 
of thfe reasons that Comines is some- manifestly, very opposite to those 
what confused in his description of we should conceive as glowing in the 
the enterprise for the public good, breast of the chronicler of knightly 
Not but that he has given us, in it, achievement and lady’s love ; and he 
several admirable pictures Of parti- who was well content to spend many 
cular occurrences; but there is a mea- of his days in Plessis de la Tours, 
gerness about the narrative that has had, it is probable, not much wish or 
always made the first book of his ability to engage in the one, and few 
memoirs the least interesting to us. opportunities, or little interest, to 
But we can forgive the historian for obtain the other, 
the defect, and we could well afford That the story of the Burgundian 
to pardon him many more. His war, as it may with some propriety 
talent, after all, does not appear to be termed, in the Chronique Seanda- 
have consisted in the description of lease, is superior to that of Comines, 
chivalry, as the turn of his mind we will not have the boldness to as- 
did not lead him, wc should think, sert; but, in the former, the narra- 
to a very ardent admiration of it. tion is given with more enthusiasm. 
He speaks of political intrigues, and We are told oftencr of combats at the 
little of tournaments; and it must be barriers, of skirmishes, and deeds of 
presumed, since the story of' his life arms. A warrior of the feudal times 
justifies the supposition *, that lie would have preferred it. So would 
had likewise greater delight in the writers like Froissart and Olivier de 
former than in the havoc of the la Marche, who esteemed gallant 
battle-field, that had not, even in Lords and Esquires before every thing, 
his time, lost all those features Of the confederated nobles who 
which, at an earlier period still, had profited, by .the war for the public 
likened it yet more closely to the far- good, the Count of S. Paul, a celc- 
famed tournejjuat the courts of brated character in that period of 
princes. ThelHvd of ArgcrtKm, by French History, was one. After the 
turns thejlupePambassador, secrc- pacification of Conflans, lie went to 
tary, and Valet-dc-chambre of Lonis l’aiis, and in the hall of the Palace, 
XI., had a higher relish for courtly at the marble table, was invested with 
refinement, in some cases approach- the office of Constable, and took the;ic¬ 
ing to treachery itself, than for those customed oaths t. But it was not his 
amusements, to excel in' which phy- intention to remain faithful to the 
sicat qualities alone were almost suf- monarch from whom he had received 
ficient, and were most frequently an office so considerable.. His re¬ 
employed ; though, by- a cherished venues, which amounted to 30,000 
illusion of the fancy, some of the francs yearly, besides what he had 
brightest minds of, modern times from other employments of great 
have associated ideas of grandeur value, enabled him to maintain con- 
and intellectual activity with these stantly in his pay a body of four 
spectacles, more exalted than persons hundred lances j. The enlarge- 
of less excellent understanding would, ment of the power, either of France 
perhaps justly, admit to be attribut- Or Burgundy, therefore, inspired him 
able to them. In fine, Philip do with alarm; for his lands being si- 
Comines'is the historian of a court tuated between the two states, the 
where there-Was a sufficient degree first exploit of the conqueror, he;had 
of fraud and : subtle politics; orra- reason to fear, would be the reduc- 
ther, of a monarch so distinguished ; tion of his exorbitant authority. 11 

• See, besides, various passages in his Memoirs, which shew this preference. 
jr La Chrtjn.' Scaud. ad arm. 14fiS. 

J There are various'passages In the Third and Fourth Bookt Of the Mem. de Co¬ 
mines that shew the considerable power of this Minister. 
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was on tliis account his object, by 
cliciishing the jealousies of Louis 
ami the Duke of Burgundy, and by 
availing himself of favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, at once to keep both in 
perpetual hatred of each other, or iti 
open war, and to prevent any fna- 
tcrial augmentation of the influence 
of cither. We find him, after the 
conclusion of the enterprise in which 
he had assisted Duke Charles, at 
that time Comte de Charlolois, and 
when he himself boro the title of 
Constable, acting as the Ambassador 
of Louis, while endeavouring to deter 
his rival from quelling the rebellion 
of the inhabitants of Liege. He was 
influenced partly by the same mo¬ 
tives at the period he espoused the 
cause of the King of France, when 
that Sovereign recovered, by policy, 
those towns on the Somme he hatl 
been obliged, by the success of the 
Comte de Charlolois, at Montlehery, 
to re-deliver to him. The Constable, 
too, along with the Dukes of Guienne 
and lirittany, the former of whom 
desired the heiress of Burgundy in 
marriage, urged Louis to invade the 
territories of his rival with the 
whole force of his kingdom ; and ex¬ 
pressed much dissatisfaction at the 
treaty concluded between them, by 
the exertions of the Duke and the 
timidity of his master. On the other 
hand, when Edward IV. of Eng¬ 
land invaded France, the conduct of 
S. Paul had been more than du¬ 
bious. lie entered into a treaty with 
Edward and Duke (diaries, though 
indeed lie did not fulfil it, to sur- 
lemlerSt. Quentin on their approach, 
lie was earnest in his application to 
the King of England not to con¬ 
clude a peace, but merely to accept 
of a treaty for ouc year, and to pass 
the winter at Eu ami St. Valery; 
and not long after, hia expectations 
in this quarter being disappointed, 
he sent an Ambassador to the King 
of France, in order to appease his 
indignation, by proposing a plan for 
the destruction of the English army. 

Such were the conduct and the 
views of the Constable of S. Paul, 
He could, not be esteemed by either 
of those against whom his machina¬ 
tions were directed ; and even before 
the English invasion, a treaty had 
been entered into at Bouvines, by 
Louis and the Duke of Burgundy, 


against his life, llut he managed 
to escape this time from destruc¬ 
tion, though the state and preten¬ 
sions assumed by him 'at the inter¬ 
view of reconciliation with Louis 
v Were not calculated to make his se¬ 
curity greater. Three leagues from 
Noyon, the Monarch and his great 
officer met each other, attended by 
armed men. • A strong barrier was 
erected between them ; and the Con¬ 
stable, for his protection, wore armour 
under his robes of peace. Every 
thing displayed the suspicions of both 
parties, and their disbelief of each 
other's sincerity. The King of France 
was, of all others, the least disposed, 
to forget the presumption of his sub¬ 
ject, and reflection heightened his in¬ 
dignation at the insult thus publicly 
offered to his authority. At tnesame 
time, the mutual .dislike of the Count 
of S. Paul and the Duke of Burgun¬ 
dy was aggravated, by an act of the 
former, into a personal quarrel. An 
audience was granted by the French 
King to Louis de Creville, an envoy, 
from the Constable, for the purpose 
of conciliation to th$ Court of France. 
The Lord of Contky, Ambassador of 
the Duke of Burgundy, -was along 
with the Lord of Argcnton, who re¬ 
lates the anecdote, concealed behind 
a screen in the Chamber of Audience, 
to witness the demeanour of De Cre¬ 
ville ; and his demeanour was. in¬ 
deed extraordinary. With'the view 
of pleasing Louis, the enwjy, when 
describing the haughty' conduct of 
Charles of Burgundy, began to mi¬ 
mic the furious gestures and lan¬ 
guage of that Prince. . The King 
feigned delight, and requested this 
buffoon of k minister to repeat that 
'part again { and to speak still louder. 
He was anxious that nothing should 
escape the notice of the Ambassador 
of Burgundy. The request thus 
made was immediately compiled 
with, really to the great joy of LQhis> 
who,.besides gratifying his own pro¬ 
pensity ftir coarse humour, made the.- 
Constable, by his representative, offer 
an unpardonable indignity to thp 
Duke of Burgundy, the rage and as¬ 
tonishment of whose Ambassador 
was without bounds, and in fact, in ' 
this way put a kind of slight, in his 
own person, but with perfect impu¬ 
nity, upon that haughty Prince. 

At last the cncreasing enmity of 
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the King, and danger of his situa¬ 
tion, induced S. Paul to seek for 
refuge in Pennine, a town belong¬ 
ing to Duke Charles; and here, 
the Duke’s order, then at the siege' 
of Nanci, though he is said to have 
repented of it afterwards, the fugi¬ 
tive was delivered up to the Ad¬ 
miral of France, and” Monsieur de S. 
Pierre commissioned by the French 
King to receive him into custody. 

The ministers of Louis were not 
likely, or rather they had it not in 
their power, to pardon any one on 
whose destruction their master was 
bent; and, besides, the conduct of 
the Constable had been such as jus¬ 
tified the capital punishmeut to which 
lie was doomed. Full accounts have 
been transmitted to us of his trial; 
and we have all the particulars of his 
condemnation and execution, giving, 
in some respects, a very sti iking pic¬ 
ture of the institutions of the time. 

On Tuesday the nineteenth day of 
December 1175 * orders were issued 
to conduct the prisoner to the Court 
of Parliament, there to receive the 
sentence to be passed upon him. 

“ What,” said S. Pierre, on entering 
his prison in tire Bastille, to inform 
him of it , u what, my Lord Constable, 
do you sleep still ?” “ No,” replied 

he, “ and it is a long time since I 
have : you find me here sad and me¬ 
lancholy." He hesitated whether he 
should obey the summons of S. Pierre, 
when he was told that Robert d’Es- 
toutetille, Provost of Paris, and his 
enemy, was to accompany hint; for 
he apprehended it was meant to 
transfer him to Estoutqpillc's cus¬ 
tody. But this apprehension being 
removed, and on an assurance that 
lie should be protected f«>in the po¬ 
pulace of Paris, who were greatly 
irritated against him, he complied, 
and guarded by Kstouteville and • S. 
Pierre, he went on horseback to the 
Palace of the Put Lament. The Lord 
of Caucourt and Ilcsselip saluted 
him fts lie was ascending the steps 
that led to it. The Constable return¬ 
ed the salutation. In the Tour Cri- 
minclle he met the Chancellor, who 
had arrived there before him. “ My 
Lord of S. Paul,” he said, “ you 
liave hitherto been accounted the 
wisest knight in this kingdom ; and 
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it is at this moment more necessary 
than ever that you display your 
wisdom and your constancy.” lie 
ordered the Constable to take from 
off his neck the emblem of the order 
Of the King that was suspended there. 
The Constable replied that he should 
do so willingly. ’When removed, 
having kissed it, he presented it to 
the Chancellor-. That minister then 
demanding, in the same haughty tone 
as before, the sword presented to him 
on his investment with the Consta- 
bleship, he said, that it had been 
taken from him when he was arrest¬ 
ed, and that he had now no other 
property in the world, save what re¬ 
mained about his person when lie 
was thrown into the Bastille. On 
this answer, the Chancellor left the 
hall; and immediately John do 
Poupaincourt, President of the Par¬ 
liament, appeared, ami warned the 
prisoner to prepare for death that 
very day. On hearing this, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ Ha! Heaven’s will ho 
done ! a hard sentence.certainly; but 
I pray that 1 may know my Cod well 
this day.” And, turning to S. Pierre, 
he said to him, “ Ha, ha! Monsieur 
de S. Pierre, this is not the result 
you encouraged me to look for.” The 
Count was recommended to the 
charge of four doctors in theology ; 
one of them a Cordelier, named 
John de Soldun; another was an 
Augustin; the third a Penitencier 
of Paris; and the fourth was Master 
John Hue, Curate of S. Andry des 
Ars. Notwithstanding his urgent 
entreaties, the Chancellor would not 
allow him to purtake of the sa¬ 
crament. But a mass was said for 
the salvation of his soul. Having 
cat a little of the consecrated bread, 
lie remained shut up with his con¬ 
fessors till between one and two 
o’clock in dies afternoon; when leav¬ 
ing the Palace on horseback, he went 
to the hotel of the city, and the 
notary and hailifs of the Court of 
Parliament accompanied him. In 
the court of the hotel was prepared 
a large scaffold, and joined to it by 
a Wooden gallery was a smaller, on 
which the execution was to take 
place- Till three o'clock he was 
occupied in presence of the confes¬ 
sors, who made deep And heartfelt 


La (Miron. Scaml. unn. 1175, from which most of the following facts are taken. 
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lamentations in dictating such a tes¬ 
tament as Louis had chosen to pre- 
setibe to him. Afterwards ascending 
the lesser scaffold, he threw himself 
on his knees, his face being turned 
towards the church of Notre Dame., 
He expressed great contrition for jhfa 
past life ; and, bathed in tears, he' 
often kissed the cross held before 
him. IIis devotions being ended, 
the executioner (Petit Jchan *) 
bound his hands with a cord, and 
conducted him to the smaller scaf¬ 
fold; there, turning to several of¬ 
ficers of the King, who were present, 
among whom were the Chancellor, 
the Lord of Gaucourt, the Provost 
of Paris, and S. Pierre, he invoked 
blessings for the King, and request¬ 
ed then prayers for the happiness of 
his own soul. Turning to the people, 
who were collected there, as we are 
told, to the number of two hundred 
thousand persons, he made the same 
request to them. He then knelt down 
on a woollen cushion, and at one 
blow his head was severed from his 
body. For a short time it was ex¬ 
posed to the view of the spectators, 
and afterwards rolled, alorigpvith the 
body, in linen, inclosed in a wooden 
coffin, and buried in one of the, 
ch arches of Paris t. 

Such was the end of Louis de Lux¬ 


embourg, Count of S. Paul, and'Con- 
stable of France. The student' of 
French history will recollect the re¬ 
putation which many of fhc Counts 
,of.S. Paul acquired in the defence of 
Weir country. He will lament that 
4he Count of whom we have been 
speaking abandoned their example, 
or he will feel indignant at the fate to 
which he was subjected. In the for¬ 
mer case, the peculiar situation in 
which the Constable of S. Paul was 
placed may be regarded as pallia¬ 
ting his errors. He was deeply im¬ 
plicated in all the transactions of a 
busy period. A further examination 
of the Courts of France and Burgun¬ 
dy will require more particular state¬ 
ments of some of his actions and po¬ 
licy. His is a character in the history 
of the period, without a knowledge 
of which, our idea of it would be in¬ 
complete. We are certain that there 
is an intimate connection between 
his story and that of the house of 
Croy ; ,we suspect that our notions 
regarding some of the darker parts 
of the life of Comines, particularly 
that of his abandonment of the Duke 
of Burgundy, when his affairs were 
in a critical state, would be illustra¬ 
ted, by considering them in reference 
to the situation and alliances of tbe 
Count of S. Paul. 


* Messirc Petit Jchan has been rendered immortal by his introduction into Quentin 
Durward, for we suppose he is the prototype of Petit-And re. It may gratify some of 
our readers to learn t^at this wretch met with a punishment he deserved. He was 
assassinated in Paris for some insolences be had committed. (La Chron. Scant!." ann. 
I4'77.) For the character of another monster, M. Tristan l’ Hermite, associated with 
iVtit'Amlrc in the novel we have mentioned, we refer to, the comparison of Louis 
XI. and Louis XII. by Scyssel, in his Ilistoire de Loui^Xfl. We may, at some 
other time, have more to say of them, and other minions of Louis XL They form, 
indeed, an important item in the reign of tins monarch. 

-j- Motinct, Canon of Valenciennes,- made the following verses on occasion of the 
Constable's execution- 

J’ay veu Saint-Paul cn gloire 
H 1 Ruvy jusques es Cicux 
Puis dcscendre en bas loirc 
' Mai en grace des Dienx 
Saint-Pierre Pen delfvro 
F.t au Prince le livre 
Qui le decapita. 

Edit, de Comines, par l'Abbe Laugh t, l'oh 1. p. :?;>L 
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,. ■ Memoir of Sir Rice up Thomas. 

Slatt^f.—nol tell ine, where is princely Richmond now ? 

Christ _At Pembroke, or_«t'Ha’rford west in Wales. 

, Stanley _What men of name resort to him ? - 

Christ _Sir Walter Herljert, a renowned soldier, , 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stanley ; 

Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James Blunt, 

And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew, 

And many other of great fame and Worth. 


Tiikiik arc, perhaps, few more 
interesting departments of polite li¬ 
terature than that of Historical 
Biography. The events of a great and 
distinguished man's life are so in¬ 
corporated with the events of the age 
in which he flourished, that a faith¬ 
ful record of them comprises much 
of the history and manners of the 
period. From the details of his public 
life we learn the one, and {torn those 
of his private life the other. * These 
advantages are snper-eminently af¬ 
forded by a very rare and amusing 
manuscript, containing the memoir 
of Rice ap Thomas, a Welsh Chief¬ 
tain of great note in his day, and no 
less famed for his own hereditary 
honours, than for his instrumentali¬ 
ty in seating Henry the Seventh on 
the tottering and distracted throne of 
England. Rut, independently of the 
historical interest and value attached 
to the manuscript, it is, of itself, a 
most entertaining composition ; and 
its title is a good forerunner of (he 
general quaintness of its style. The 
following is this title, and our readers 
will see that (bis Cambrian hero was 
worthy of being ranked among the 
men “ of great fame and worth,* 1 
who opposed the cruelty of “ the 
rrooked*back tyrant," “ A Short 
View of the Long Life of that ever- 
wise, valiant, and fortunate Com¬ 
mander, Rice ap Thomas, Knight, 
Constable, and Lieutenant of Breck- 
'! nijek; Chamberlain of Caermarthcn 
and Caerdigan; Seneschal and Chan- 
' cellar of Haverfordwest, Ross, and 
Buiiit ; Justiciary of South Wales, 
shd GoveWMRir 0/ all Wales ; Knight 
Bannerett, and Knight of the most 
honourable Order of the Garter; a 
.JPrivy Om^ciUer to Henry the Sc- 
Hventb, and favourite to Henry the 
Eighth." 


Richard III—Act IV. Sc. 5. 

This learned composition, and 
learned indeed it is, was never in¬ 
tended for publication, but was writ¬ 
ten by a descendant, to commemorate 
the mighty exploits and superabun¬ 
dant ‘ honours of an ancestor, who, 
as we may learn from his numerous 
titles, was a man of some notoriety 
in his day. The writer, whose name 
is not disclosed, lived and flourished 
in the erudite reign of the first 
James ; and we have every reason to 
believe, that the documents made use 
of in the compilation were perfectly 
authentic'; indeed we have cause to 
know, from our own local knowledge, 
that several of the incidents which 
are recorded, although trivial in 
themselves, are borne out by facts of 
greater importance, and so placed 
beyond the reach of doubt. It must 
not be supposed that a man of Sir 
Riceap Thomas's rank and conse¬ 
quence left no memorials of liis glory 
among the mountain wilds of the 
Principality: there are still in ex¬ 
istence several traditions of his prow¬ 
ess, his wealth, his wisdom, and 
his valour; and although, in some 
poipts, these traditions differ from the 
grave details of his biographer, the 
variation is only such as we might 
expeetto find between the far-distant 
traditions of an untutored and par¬ 
tial peasantry, and the deliberate re¬ 
flections and records of a learned 
historian. 

In the “ Protime, or Apparatus* to 
the Ensuinge Workc,” the author 
inveighs most bitterly against those 

who have crept into great honours 
and eminent places per saltum, by 
sinister and indirect courses." This 
he does, that he may the more ad¬ 
vantageously contrast with such up¬ 
starts the honourable exaltation and 
manly virtues of his ancestor. Sir 
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Rice, who certainly was, as things the Carthaginians, had its Hannibal 
were, a very upright and indepen- too, even the great Rice, the subject 
dent chieftain. Rut we must, pot of this ensuinge discourse; nay, he 
forestal our author; he shall detail was-more than-a Hannibal, carrying 
the adventures of. this Cambrian yet this advantage with biin, that he 
worthy. never met with a Marcellus to teach 

“ There are yett among us, the him in martiale matters. He was, to 
small remainder of the ancient Brit- do him but right, both a Marcellus 
taines, ccrtaine old rccordes left (all- and a Fabius Maximus ; for, as they 
devouring time as yett wanting time of Rome, so he of Wales, might 
to devour all,) wherein, to our greate truly be called their sworde and buck- 
comfort, we may behold how this ler. You shall seldom read in mar- 
famous isle, for manie centuries of tial story of any man adorned with 
yeares past, hath been beautified and such high attributes and epithets of 
adorned with the honourable title of honour as this Rice was, both by 
Ynys y Ceduiric, or Insula Fvrtium : English historiographers, and espe- 
a most true and infallible argument scUllie among our Welsh Bardes, 
of our undaunted prowess and brave who, in their rliythmes and carols, 
achievements in those former ages, magnifie him above all that eves were 
Oh ! there was a time when we had in those partes." 
our Mutii, our Fabricii, and our Re- These “ epithets of honour" then 
guli, as well as Rome ; and we had follow, and ve'ry grand and sonour- 
our Socrates’ and our Cato’s too,— ous they are. Tudor Aled, “ a fa- 
men little dredding fire, povertie, mous poete in those dayes," calls 
exile, torment, poyson, or death, him “ Tarian c ihalwas i wldd ,” the 
when the saving or upholdingbf their shield, and buckler of his country; 
countries honour wefe once in ques- Rys Naumor entitles him “ Brand - 
tion. That we may not suffer the dor y Brutanniaid,” the Shield of 
fame of our noble progenitors utterlie Britain ; Lewis Mon designates him 
to perish, let us but imagine this as “ Campiwry Cymry,“ the Cham- 
spaciouse goodlie island to be a fair pion of Wales; Jorewerth Fyng- 
triangular garden, and outof each cor- Jwyd, “flying beyond his circle," 
ner thereof, among tlie manic sweetes styles him nothing less than “ Fen 
there growing, let us select some y Byd,” the Head of the World, 
choice flower of chivalry to solace Others have chronicled liis fame, and 
and refresh our too-much dejected emblazoned his virtues, under the 
spirits. Fix we our eyes first upon titles of the Scourge of the Obsti- 
tliat noble chieftaine, thg stout Earl nate, the Protection of the Innocent, 
Percie, and then upon his noe less and the Heart of the Soldier: while 
noble antagonist, the renowned Earl “ Christopher Ocland, an English- 
Douglas: examine we their brave man, will have him named Flos 
actions and doughty performances in Camhro-Britgnn&m ; and Mr Cara- 
that memorable combate of braverie, den doth him the honour to call him 
and of ffayettf de cneur, as the French s Delicto: Hcnrici Oefavi. ’ “ Thus 

terme it, in Chevy Chase; there may may you sec,” quoth our annalist, 
we behold Hector against Ajax, and “ by clapping these eulogiums and 
Ajax against Hector, both .conque- favours upon him, of what high csti- 
rors, both conquered—equate com- mation that noble gentleman was in 
batants. Had England and Scotland those dayes, when his virtues ham- 
been wagered for the garland, then, mered and hewed him out these glo- 
as Rome and Alba were in time past, rious titles. Now, should these three 
there had'been champions fur them brave champions (Percy,Douglas, and 
indeede! Now, to add unto these two Rice, to wit) have met and eucoun- 
worthics, (and so make up my trian- tered iu a fight*imitating the Mata~ 
gle,) give me leave to point you out chin Danse *, as that dance hereto- 
a third in Wales; for Wales, as that 1 fore was invented in imitation of 
famous commander himself said of such a fight, each one having two 

* The Matachin Dance, Sir Philip Sidney says, was a light that did imitate 
the Matachin ; for they being but three that fought, every one had two adversaries, 
stiiking him who struck the third Hence our author's allusion. 
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adversarics, this of necessity must 
have followed—England had been 
England sull, Scotland Scotland, 
and Wales W ales, But peace, and 
the God of peace, has produced those 
■ effects, by conjoyniug these three in 
one, which, perhaps otherwise, the 
doubtful valour of their invincible 
swords might have perpetually se¬ 
vered, tnno-uiii sit gloria. Now, to 
set an edge upon our appetites, and 
to give lief and quickening to those 
good notions which often arise in 
noble heartes, the shortest and readi¬ 
est way (no doubt) is by example ; 
for by precept is a journey some¬ 
what too far about; besides, our 
cares are not of that credit with us 
as our eyes, neither do the wordes 
of men so soon take us as their man¬ 
ners. Then let us call to mind our 
Bedford, our Salisbury, our Talbot, 
or this grave lliee, true patterncs of 
wisdom, magnanimitie, and justice, 
or what else may deserve the name 
of praise. Oil ! had wc, in our late 
expeditions, but carried the bones of 
a Bedford about us, as the Tuiks 
did George (Jastriot’s, that invinci¬ 
ble Tureo-AIastix; or cried out A 
Talbot! A Talbot! or had we Head 
this great Rice, and clapped his skin 
upon our drum-head, as Ziftea, that 
great commander, would have had 
the Bohemians to have done his, wo 
had no question made either abso¬ 
lute conquest of the French, or rat¬ 
tled them away, or (at leastwise) 
shown ourselves invincible. But 
this is a sore too green, too tender 
for the tender touch." 

Notwithstanding the high honour 
and excellent fame of liis hero, our 
Biographer considers it incumbent 
upon him to explain very particu¬ 
larly why he has been induced to 
presume to write his life; and 
these, he says, are liis reasons: 
“ First, to revive an aneient custom 
of writing the lives of worthy men, 
so that their fame might not pe¬ 
rish. My second reason proceeds 
from a desire I have to dash in 
pieces some false forged traditions 
concerning this Rice, which daily 
(so apt, for old affection, are we to 
believe wonders of that man) in¬ 
creased! among the credulous mul¬ 
ti tude, and may hereafter, if not 
prevented, bring his name, as of 
others, into suspect. And, lastly. 


CDec 

in discharge of the reverence I owe 
to his memory, (for 1 may not deny 
but.l have an interest in his blood,) 
I could not cliuse hut let my pen 
play the part of a spade, to dig him 
out of the pit of oblivion. Truth, 
then, is the thing 1 do earnestly aim 
at, which cannot he attained hut by 
conference with old rccoids. If the 
gentlemen of Wales, especially they 
of the north, who are the best pre¬ 
servers of antiquity, will pel use their 
moth-eaten writings, and communi¬ 
cate their knowledge with mine, they 
shall do great honour to Rice ap 
Thomas’s ashes, and perhaps thciehy 
revive the memory ol their own no¬ 
ble ancestors, who ran the i'oilune 
of the wars with him, </ui jam t/la- 
crirnubiicx. urgentur no/itjm 1 

node , (juta carent note .mu ru.’ 

Having tliussatisfactoiiJy explain¬ 
ed the reasons of his presumption, 
our historian proceeds with his nar¬ 
rative, commencing with a brief 
survey of the birth, exploits, line¬ 
age, and death of Griffith ap Nicho¬ 
las, the grandfather of lliee; a 
man of considerable wealth and con¬ 
sequence, “ having for power and 
command, together with fastness of 
kindred and fiicnds, (a rare thing 
in those times,) few equals or supe¬ 
riors ; having also an estate at least 
of seven hundred pounds a-year, old 
rent of assize, seven strong castles, 
and seven houses. lie was linked 
also, by marriage, to three great 
houses, having a plentiful issue by 
all three,—valiant and courageous 
sons, to second him in all dangers; 
daughters bestowed upon men of 
the greatest reckoning and account 
in all South Wales; and his eldest 
son, being matched to the chief 
house in North Wales, drew in like¬ 
wise to himsell* a mightie alliance. 
For his descent, he was in the fourth 
degree to Sir Glyder, surnamed the 
Black Knight of the Sepulchre ; and 
so upward in a direct series and long 
concatenation of worthy progenitors 
up to Sir. Urien Khegcd, King of 
Gower in Wales, Prince of Murriff 
in Scotland, Lord of Kidwelly, and 
Knight of the Round Table to King 
Arthur." As the said honourably- 
descended Griffith was actively en¬ 
gaged in the civil commotions which 
arose out of the rivalry of the houses 
of York and Lancaster, when’ 
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——“ Here a snow-white rose, 

And there a red, with fatal blossoming 
And deadly fragrance, maddened all the 
land 

we shall briefly epitomise his valo¬ 
rous deeds, before we proceed to the 
narration of the exploits of his gal¬ 
lant grandson, commencing with our 
author’s own quaint and curious in¬ 
troduction to these deeds of “ high 
emprize,” and stormy turbulence. 

“In the ruffling dayes of Henry the 
Sixth and Edward the Fourth, when 
we were at our Cujus est terra ? Ab- 
nct’s question, and no (Edipus then 
living to resolve the same,—when 
the fair face of this flourishing king¬ 
dom was so unnaturally scratched 
and disfigured by the uncivil hands 
of its own inhabitants,—when our 
crown lay between the anvil and 
the hammer, in. extremo discrimine, 
neither York’s nor Lancaster’s for¬ 
tune, still like herself, playing at 
fast and loose with them both, some¬ 
times raying, sometimes depressing 
the beams of sovereignty with a false 
finger,—when our king was a true 
lawful king to-day, and a traitour 
to-morrow, and so adjudged to be by 
Act of Parliament—woeful times !— 
when a Parliament, the mouth of 
Justice, wrested from its own true 
bias, durst speak in no other lan¬ 
guage, true or false, but such as the 
sword did dictate,—when our princes 
of the bleed, and our nobles, had no 
way of appeasing the furio of Bello- 
na, but with a sacrifice of their own 
blood,—when our Commons, and 
the whole bodie of this tealm, cither 
fearing the event, or perplexed with 
the tedious debasement of the title, 
or tired with the heavy pressure of 
their lingering calamities, were even 
ready to split upon a desperate rock ; 
and, to conclude, if we guess not 
amiss, among themselves, juxtn vo¬ 
ce in ilium merelriciam, nec JSboraco 
sofi, nec Lancustriw soli, soil dividatur, 
—Oh, the dayes!—In those dayes, I 
say, tumultuary, tempestuous dayes, 
there was of W ales, among many that 
fished in those troublous seas, one 
Griffith ap Nicholas, a man for 
power, riches, and parentage, beyond 
all the great men in those parts.” 

Like other great and illustrious 
personages, the gallant career of 
Griffith ap Nicholas was predicted 
to his mother before he was born. 


Rice ap Thomas. 

Ilis noble mother, the lineal de¬ 
scendant of Elystan Glodrydd, Earl 
of Eerlex, and Prince of ail tnose 
goodly counties between Wye and 
Severn, drawing near hir delivery, 
dreamt (as if she had a Paris or a 
Pericles there) that in her womb 
grew a bay tree, the root whereof 
tore up her bowels, and the branches 
reached from the 'l'aw to the Tivy,— 
two rivers, the one on the confines of 
Glamorganshire, the other in Car¬ 
diganshire,—which gave her occasion 
prophetically to say, that sure she 
was to dye of that birth ; yet her 
hope was, and therein lay her com¬ 
fort, that out her loynes one should 
come, which in those partes should 
carry-a principal sway. Neither erred 
she in her divination, for, falling 
into a painful and desperate labour, 
and being told that either she or her 
child must perish ,—“ Well, then,” 
said she, with a masculine courage, 
“ if it must be so, let me perish ; but 
if it be possible, save this poor child 
of mine, for your future comfort, 
strength, and countenance where¬ 
upon her belly, by the desire of the 
surgeons, was rut open, and so the 
child was preserved, who, indeed, 
as she had foretold, grew in time to 
he a man of great power and autho¬ 
rity in his country, and so continued 
his posterity for four or five descents 
after him. “ The child (now Grif¬ 
fith ap Nicholas) growing in years, 
proved to, be a man of hot, fiery, and 
choleric spirit; one whose counsels 
were all in tnrbido, and, therefore, 
naturally fitly composed and framed 
for the times. Very wise he was, 
and infinitely subtle and crafty, am¬ 
bitious boyoml measure, of a busy, 
stirring brain, which made many 
to conjecture (as Themistocles his 
schoolmaster did of him) that sure 
some great matter hanged over his 
head." 

A person of Griffith’s conscquem'e 
was not long an object of disregard 
to the opposing factions in England. 
Each was anxious to obtain his al¬ 
liance ; but he cunningly remained 
neuter. He had, however, his own 
private quarrels to contend with, and 
with men, too, the first rank in 
England. “ wichard, Duke of York, 
quanelh**’ with bun, for detaining 
f rou , -nm one half of two plough- 
I-ids and a half of land, with the 
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appurtenances, lying, and being in 
the marches of VVales j for which 
the said Duke brought a preecipe 
quod reddat against him; to which 
he refused to appear, being often 
called upon and warned by the 
Sheriff's summonitors thereunto. 
Griffith ap Nicholas was captain of 
the strong castle of Cilgeran, in 
Pembrokeshire, and held the same 
by letters patent from the King; 
which captainship, Jasper, Earl of 
Pembroke, taking a liking to, wrought 
so by his power at court, that the 
said letters patent were torn, can¬ 
celled, and damned, and a new grant 
thereof made to the said Earl; and 
this was the cause of a perpetual 
heart-burningjn them to each other. 
The quarrel between the Duke of 
Buckingham and him was the quar¬ 
rel of old between great one’s neigh¬ 
bourhood,and jealousy of each other's 
power and commanding; and that 
ceased not between their posterity 
till Richard the Third’s time, when 
the Duke of Buckingham and llice 
ap Thomas were wrought to lay 
aside private spleen, for the public 
good.” 

But notwithstanding the high 
rank and power of his enemies, Grif¬ 
fith entertained no fears of their ven¬ 
geance, but remained unshaken and 
unmoved, among the mountain-fast¬ 
nesses of the country. “ The more 
they bestirred themselves, the more 
fixed and immoveable was he ; not 
unlike a tree subject to wind and 
weather, qua; ipsa vexaiiune constrin- 
gitur, ct radices certius fie, it." Al¬ 
though these great noblemen cquld 
not excite him into open hostility, 
the sedulous 'exertions of his own 
countrymen compelled him, sooner 
than he originally intended, to make 
one of the actors in the busy scene. 
Griffith, like most of the Welsh chief¬ 
tains at that time, hated the Eng¬ 
lish generally, and his countrymen 
took advantage of this, “ persuading 
him that times were now fit and sea¬ 
sonable for revenge. Whereupon, 
divers of them building ’upon his 
countenance and protection, made 
somewhat hold -vith those of the 
marches, (a usual tVing between the 
Scotch and English in *be borders, 
upon the like disturbances,i robbing 
and stealing from them their ^ttle, 
and what else they could lay ha..i. 


on, to the great detriment, loss, and 
endamadgement, of those neighbour¬ 
ing counties, which Griffith ap Ni¬ 
cholas, from time to time, passed 
over, and noticed not." But tji cse 
enormities grew more extensive; and 
complaints were at length made to 
the English Government, who de¬ 
puted a commission to enquire into 
the circumstances, the chief of which 
was Lord Whitney. Our amusing 
Biographer shall relate the reception 
of the commissioners, and the result 
of their visit: 

“ Coming to Llanandifry, a town 
twenty miles distant from Carmar¬ 
then, Griffith ap Nicholas, (for so 
goes the tale, which i the rather 
set down, because 1 have heard the 
same sweetened in the relation by 
that great light and ornament of our 
church, Andrews, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, at his owne table—a man 
much given to the study of the Bri¬ 
tish tongue in his latter days, and 
so, (perchance,) by way of discourse 
with some of that country, might 
catch up this tradition,) Griffith ap 
Nicholas, I say, having notice thereof, 
met them a mile or two beyond, 
upon the top of a hill, having four 
or five in his company raggedly at¬ 
tired, and poorelier horsed, leaving 
the rest of his traine at distance, to 
follow him, and to be ever ready at 
his beck and call upon occasion. In 
the mean while, he salutes the com¬ 
missioners, makes himself known 
unto them, and withal desires to at¬ 
tend them, for their better guidance 
and conduction, to the end of their 
journey. The Lord Whitney hear¬ 
ing his name, and glad (as he thought) 
to have him in his toyl, whom he 
thought would play least in sight, 
yet observing the poorness of his 
condition, and how beggarly he was 
attended, it would not sink into the 
Lord Whitney's head that this was 
the great Nicholas, so much lamed 
at court for the extraordinary power 
and authority he had in his own 
country, but rather some excursor or 
boor-hailer, in those unquiet times, 
flying abroad for prey; or, at the best, 
hut some seoutes, or espials, sent out 
to discover his approach, and so to give 
notice to malefactors to stand aloof. 
Well, on they go till they come to 
Abermarlais Castle, and there all 
these doubts and fearcs were dispelled. 
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ami the true Griffith ap Nicholas 
discovered, for Thomas ap Griffith, 
the younger, a stout and hardy gen¬ 
tleman, meeting his father in that 
plaice, with a hundred tall men, 
bravely mounted, descended there 
from his horse, and kissed his fa¬ 
ther’s stirrup, and desired to receive 
his commands, which the Lord Whit¬ 
ney perceiving, new doubts and jea¬ 
lousies began to tumble in his brains; 
for, thought he, if Griffith ap Nicho¬ 
las appears thus in a hostile manner 
unto us, with multitudes of men pre¬ 
pared and fitted as for the held, it is 
not likely he will obey our commis¬ 
sion, or stand at all to the trial of 
justice, unless he be innocent. They 
had not gone above five miles further, 
in their way to a house of his called 
Newton, but Owen ap Griffith, the 
second son, saluted them in a far 
braver equipage, having two hun¬ 
dred horse attending, well mounted 
and armed. This Owen had much 
of his father’s craft and subtlety in 
bim ; lie was bold, besides, and ac¬ 
tive ; lie could, like the Cameleon, 
or Proteus-like, take all shapes, turn 
himself into all colours ; an excellent 
artisan he was in discovering men’s 
secrets, and observing their disposi¬ 
tions. The commissioners had not 
rested themselves above an hour or 
two, but be had dived so far into their 
counsels, as gave him assurance that 
bis father was the chief man shot at 
in their commission, a thing he and 
his friends were ignorant of before. 
Whereupon consultation was taken 
for to steale away his commission, 
which this Owen undertook, and per¬ 
formed accordingly. To Carmarthen 
at last they came, where, in their way, 
at Abergwilly, a small village, some 
mile this side the toune, Thomas 
ap Griffith, the elder, a man of a 
sweete, mild, and gentle disposition, 
presents his services, first to his fa¬ 
ther, then to the commissioners. 
He had five hundred tall men fol¬ 
lowing him, and they were well dis¬ 
ciplined, whom before, in good or¬ 
der, on foot he leads, even till they 
come to the commissioners' lodging, 
and there Griffith left them for that 
night, commanding his three sons to 
attend them at supper, and to see 
them fairly entreated.” 

With this injunction these dutiful 
sons complied to the very letter. 


The commissioners were u so well li¬ 
quored, that, for that night, they,for¬ 
got quite the errand they came for,” 
and Owen ap Griffith succeeded in 
gaining possession of the commission, 
“ of which he gave his father present 
notice." The next morning Griffith 
ap Nicholas was formally summoned 
to appear before the commissioner, 
the mayor, and sheriffs, and he was 
arrested in the King's name, to an¬ 
swer certain accusations preferred 
against him. The old chieftain sub¬ 
mitted with a show of much obedi¬ 
ent humility, at the same time de¬ 
claring that he held himself not 
bound to stand to the arrest, or to 
make any answer to the charge, “ un¬ 
less the commission was publicly 
read, and every thing managed in a 
fair and legal manner.” " Reason 
good,” quoth the Lord Whitney, 
“ and you shall both see it and hear 
it read and so,^putting his hand 
up the sleeve of his cloak for the com¬ 
mission, he found that “ there it was 
not,” neither did any of his fellows or 
followers know what was become of 
it, or know whom they might charge 
with its removal. It was now Grif¬ 
fith’s turn to enact the great man, 
and accordingly he “ starts up in a 
fury, clapping his hat upon his head, 
and looking about upon his sons and 
friends, f What,' says he, f have we 
cozeners and cheaters come hither to 
abuse the King’s power, and to dis¬ 
quiet his true-hearted subjects ?’ 
then, turning about to the commis¬ 
sioners, he raps out a great oath, arid 
says, ‘ ere the next day were at an 
end, he would hang them all up for 
traitors and impostors,' and so com¬ 
mands hands to be.laid upon them, 
and to carry them to prison.” By 
this manoeuvre the Welshman made 
his own terms, and my Lord Whit¬ 
ney and his colleagues were fain to 
make their exit out of the country, 
tC tarrying ho further question,” and 
with no inclination to insist upon a 
compliance with the contents of the 
commission. “ What was the issue 
of this great affront,” observes our 
author, " or how digested by the 
State, I could never learn ; only it is 
to be imagined that it was hushed 
up and smothered, as fearing, in 
those wavering and toHering times, to 
proceed in a rough and harsh way 
with one so potent among the Welsh 
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as this man was." One consequence, r welcome death, since honour and 
however, of tliis adventure, was the victory make for us and to, shah- 
■ termination of the cautious ncutra- ing off his clog of earth, he soared up 
lity which the Welsh chieftain had - in a divine contemplation to heaven, 
liithg-to maintained with regard to the place of his rest. And this^ is 
the “ rival roses,” and he “ directly more than ever came to the know- 
ami resolutely thrust himself into the ledge of Ilollineshcd, Hall, Grafton, 
Yorkish cause," to the great satisfac- and others njusrfcm furfmi'i." 
tion of the adherents of that party. Griffith ap Nicholas w as succeeded 
The hostility which had existed be- in his title and foi tunes by his eldest 
tween Griffith and the Duke of York son Thomas, the father of our hero, 
was speedily ended, and the new ally ltice. Thomas was of a “ mild, 
entered, with heart and hand, into meek, and gracious disposition ; 
the plans and operations of the Duke's very much retired, full of thoughts, 
party. Rut the time was now ap- and ever meditating, alone, or can- 
proaching, when the valorous Grif- vassing with those who might best 
fitli was to be gathered to those fa- inform his conscience.*’ Yet he was 
thers whose honour he had so highly a proficient in all the vigorous and 
magnified. After the battle of Wake- manly exercises of the age, being the 
field, where the Duke of York was best horseman in the country, “and 
slain, the Karl of March, his eldest for true skill at his weapons, he was 
son, collected ail . the force in his inferior to none, being commonly 
power, to revenge his father’s death, called the Fair Man at Arms." But 
“ Among the many that resorted to notwithstanding this, “ Thomas ap 
him, Griffith ap Nicholas was of most Griffith could, at no hand, away with 
eminent note, having seven or eight the fractures and hurtments then in 
hundred men following of him, well the State; calling it an unnatural 
armed, well ordered, goodly of sta- sway, where thefatlur fought against 
lure, and hearts answerable there- the son, the brother against the 
unto. The Earl of March’s design brother, the servant against his mas- 
was to have met and encountered ter, and the subject against his sove- 
with the Queen and his father’s reign, he being otherwise composed 
murderers in the field; but'Jasper, by nature and education, and ever 
Earl of Pembroke, stood as a block wishing peace.” But to “ stand as 
in his way, who, for his honour’s neuter” in such tumultuous times 
sake, at that time had been better was neither consistent with the (’hief- 
employed elsewhere : although he tain's reputation, nor indeed with 
proved somewhat cross to the Earl of his safety; and so he quitted his 
March's purposes, yet Griffith ap. native land, and served “formally 
Nicholas was much joyed thereat, years in the Burgundian wars." From 
hoping now to he ftilly revenged of Burgundy, however, he was com- 
the Earl of Pembroke for old displea- polled to return, in consequence of a 
sure. To be btief, both armies met love-affair with a near kinswoman of 
on a plain, near Mortimer's Cioss. the Duke. “ Cupid, it seems,” ob- 
After large demonstrations of prowess serves his Biographer, “ claiming 
and magnanimity on either side, an interest in him as well as Mars ;” 
Griffith ap Nicholas receives a nior* but he found “ no true peace and 
tal wound. Owen ap Griffith, his contentment” at home, being enga- 
sccond son; (the eldest being left at ged “ in feuds, and divers single 
home, to secure his own fortunes,) combats, which be ever pcrfoimul 
stands at the head of bis father’s on horseback—an exercise in those 
troops, maintains the fight, and pur- days wherein lie was singular, and 
sues the Earl of Pembroke even to even victorious.” His known skill 
flight; so the day fell to the Yorkish and dexterity in the “ Muiimnachic," 
side. Then Owen ap Griffith, making or single combat, militated very 
search for his father, found him ly- much against the quiet of our Chief- 
ing on the ground, panting and tain, for all the turbulent brag- 
breathing for life, to whom he made gai ts of the country were anxious 
a short relation of the Earl of March’s to try their fortune with him. After 
good fortune, and his enemies’over- relating several instances of his skill 
throw. ‘ Well, then,’ said Griffith, and prowess, our author records the 
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following amusing adventure, which 
would make ail admirable scene in 
the hands of our great Novelist. 

44 At another tune there fell out 
some difference between Thomas ap 
Griffith and William, the first Earl 
of Pembroke, of the noble family of 
the Herberts, but for what cause I 
cannot learn ; and it seems, they 
were flown to such high terms, that 
one Turberville must needs combat 
Thomas ap Griffith, on the Earl's 
behalf. This Turberville was an ar¬ 
rogant cracker, and a notable swash¬ 
buckler, one that would fight on any 
slight occasion, not much heeding 
the cause. He, on a time, sends his 
cartel, or letter of defiance, to the 
said Thomas, with the rhodomontadej 
that if he did not suddenly do him 
reason, he would ferret him out of 
his cunnie-berry, the castle of Aber- 
inarlais. Thomas ap Griffith smiled 
at the message, and shaping him 
an answer suitable to his humour, 
that for his parte, he knew him not, 
neither had he even cause for quar- 
leling him ; and therefore prayed 
him, that if he had desired to be kill¬ 
ed, he would make choice of some 
other rather than himself; for, at 
that time, he had neither will nor 
leisure to undertake so butcherly an 
office. This scornful return so much 
incensed and provoked the insuffer¬ 
able pride and haughty stomach of 
Turberville, that, forthwith, in a 
headlong fury, he hies him to Aber- 
niarlais, and coming in at the gate, 
the first man he saw was Thomas ap 
Griffith himself, sitting by the gate 
in a grey frock gowne, whom he took 
for the porter, demanding of him 
whether Thomas ap Griffith were 
within or no ? ‘ Sir,' said Thomas 
ap Griffith, ‘he is not far oft) and 
if you would aught with him, let me 
receive your commands*.’ ‘ Then, 
prithee, fellow,' said he, (twirling 
liis mustaclioes, and sparkling fury 
and nre from his eyes,) 4 tell him here 
is one Turberville would speak with 
him.' Thomas ap Griffith, hearing 
his name, and observing his deport¬ 
ment, bad much ado to hold from 
laughing outrights yet containing 
himself, he said he would acquaint 
his master; and so, going into his 
parlour, presently sends two or three 
of his* servants, to call him in. Tur- 
bcrville no sooner saw Thomas ap 
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Griffith, but, without any apology 
made for his mistake, he tells him of 
his unn^niierliness, and that he was 
come thither to correct him for his 
sawsiness towards so great a person 
as the Earl of Pembroke. ‘ In good 
time, Sir,’ said Thomas ap Griffith ; 

4 but I pray,’ said he, 4 is not iny 
lord of courage to undergo that of¬ 
fice of correction himself, without 
the help of others ?' ‘ Yes, certainly, 
but you, too mean a copesmate for 
one of his place and dignity, he hath 
left to my chastisement,’ said Tur¬ 
berville. 4 Well, then,’said Thomas 
ap Griffith, (though I might justly 
except against my tutor,) where is it 
your pleasure to nave me to school ?' 

4 Nay, where thou wilt, or darest,’ 
said Turberville. 4 A harsh compli¬ 
ment,’ said Thomas ap Griffith; 4 I 
am not ignorant, as I am defendant, 
that both time, place, and weapons, 
are in my choice : but, speaking in 
the person of a school-boy, (for no 
higher account you scetu to make of 
me,) 1 ween it is not the fashion for 
scholars to appoint where their mas¬ 
ters shall correct them; yet, seeing 
you leave it to me, let it be at Ar- 
thurstone in Herefordshire, a place 
indifferent to both, (for in Glamor¬ 
ganshire, perhaps, you may think it 
is not safe for me, and here, in Car¬ 
marthenshire, I am sure it is not for 
you,) there will 1 attend, with my 
sword at my side, and my lance in 
my rest, on such a day.’ 4 A match,’ 
cried Turberville ; and so abruptly, 
for the present, they parted. To be 
short, both these combatants met, 
according to appointment, where, 
at the very first encounter, it was 
Thomas ap Griffith’s fortune to break 
the other's back, and then leave him. 
This overthrow caused a notable 
heart-burning (for a while) between 
their houses,—witness that memor¬ 
able battle at Trampton Field in Gla¬ 
morganshire, fought between ,th© 
Matthews’s and the Turbcrvilles, in 
the quarrel of Sir Rice ap Tflfomas, 
wherein the Matthews’s got the bet¬ 
ter of the day, as appears by their par¬ 
don, yet extant, for that day’s bloody 
service.” 

These, in good truth, were not 
times when a man coukl ensure to 
himself a peaceable exit from' the 
world i and however much he him¬ 
self might be inclined to lead a life 
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of quiet and tranquillity, the burly- 'i’lioinas, who accompanied his father 
burly about him was an insurmount- to Burgundy, and who was educated 
able obstacle to such felicity. The at that Court, under the especial pa- 
strongest arm, and the stoutest heart, tronage of Duke Philip, with whom 
carried the supremacy; and even a the young Welshman soon became a 
private quarrel became immediate- great favourite, lie began at an 
the signal of an extensive family early age to display the germs of 
feud. There was not.a more peace- that activity and talent to which his 
ably-disposed person on the whole subsequent rise in the honours of the 
hill-side than Thomas ap Griffith, State is to be chiefly attributed. The 
and gladly would he have worn out Court of Duke Philip was composed 
the remnant of his busy life in inac- principally of warriors, and accord- 
tive tranquillity, and have died in his ingly young Rice was speedily iuiti- 
bed, under the substantial roof of his ated into all the hardy pastimes of a 
own ancient castle. But this was soldier. Ills Biographer tells us, that, 
denied him. In a combat with one “ to be in continual action was his 
David Gough, a man in disposition chief delight; for he was ever either 
somewhat similar to Turberville, he practising of arms, or playing at his 
received so many wounds, that al- weapons; running, wrestling,tiding, 
though he slew his antagonist, he swimming, walking, and undergoing 
himself was unable to move from the all the military duties imposed upon 
spot. He was lying on tlife ground, him, with cheerfulness and alaciity." 
“ flat on his face," to breathe himself When his father quitted Burgundy, 
after a tedious and wearisome en- Rice accompanied him to Wales, and 
counter. In the mean time, (woe soon after succeeded to the estates of 
worth the while!) there comes be- the family ; his father, as we have 
hind him some base fellow, and runs already seen, being killed after a 
him through, whereat, turning him combat with David Gough, and his 
about, and looking upon his mur- two elder brothers, Morgan and Da- 
derer, he used these words, “ Ah ! vid, falling victims to the destruc- 
my friend, had I remembered to have tive turbulence of the times. The 
lain upon my back, thou durst not wealth and influence which our hero’s 
thus cowardly have killed Thomas ancestors had enjoyed were increased 
ap Griffith!" intimating thereby, that in him, for his own natural abilities 
with the very sight of his countc- had been much improved by educa- 
nance he would have terrified him tion. He no sooner, therefore, be- 
froni so foul a fact;—and so he died, came possessed of his patrimony. 
In honour of his memory, there was than he turned his chief attention to 
in the place a cenotaph * of stones the amelioration of the manners and 
and turfs erected, whither the gen- conditions of his dependents, and of 
’tlemen of the county, upon a certain the wild, untutored people, around 
day, for many years after, resorted, him. His marriage with Eva, the 
where they spent the time in jump- daughter of Henry ap Gwillym, ex- 
ing, wrestling, running at the quin- tended his powers, and materially 
tain, and other manly exercises. And contributed to bis design of civilizing 
thus have you the story of Thomas the people. In the turbulent anar- 
ap Griffith, commonly called the chy with which the whole kingdom 
Courteous Enemy ; his body, being was agitated, “ Religion," to use the 
bravely accompanied, was conveyed words of our author, “ was forced to 
to the Abbey of Bardsey, in the fly to some desart place, leaving nci- 
county of Caernarvon, and there so- tlier Sanctity, n6r Innocence, nor 
lemnl^ interred, the beholders all, Faitlr, nor Justice, behind her but, 
with a universal conclamation, giv- with the sedulous assistance of “ the 
ing an assured testimony of their good and wise” Bishop of St. David’s, 
heart's overflowing sorrow.” lie established “ both her and her 

We now came to our hero. Rice ap virtuous companions again, aud rc- 

• In a meadow below the village of Pcnnel, in Merionethshire, there is at this 
day to be seen, a Tumulus, which, in all probability, is the very spot here referred 
to; but no tradition now remains amongst the inhabitants of that neighbourhood to 
confirm this piece of history. 
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stored them to their pristine state 
and glory.” lie introduced, also, se¬ 
veral amusing games and pastimes, 
appointing certain “ festival days”for 
the meeting together of the jpcople ; 
tlu'rcby directing their minds to 
peaceful oeeupations, and exciting a 
laudable and friendly emulation a- 
mong the little community of which 
he might be considered as the ruler. 
Hy these means, and by mingling 
courteously with his dependents, he 
gained their good-will and affection 
so completely, that they bestowed 
upon him the cognomen of the Great ; 
and his bard, Jtya Naumor, only 
echoed the opinion of his companions 
and friends, when lie, somewhat liy- 
perbolically, sang— 

“ Y Brcnin biau V ynys 

Ond ty o i m i Syr ltys.” 

That is to say, 

“ All the kingdom is the King’s, 

Sou- wheie llice doth spread his wings.” 

But however consonant this mode 
of life might have been to the ideas 
and inclination of ltiee ap Thomas, 
he was destined to become a very 
conspicuous actor in the events 
which led to the total overthrow of 
the House of York, and to the estab¬ 
lishment of the throne of England 
under the dynasty of the Tudors. 
The weak and indolent habits of Ed¬ 
ward the Fourth were not unheeded 
by the young Welshman. lie fore¬ 
saw that they would lead,to some al¬ 
teration in the Slate; and, without 
deciding upon the part which he' 
should play, he was assiduous in 
training up his young tenants toarms, 
and to strict military discipline. 
Whether the Duke of Gloucester re¬ 
ceived intimation of Rice’s occupa¬ 
tions is not certain; but so soon as 
his own power began to totter, and 
he found that the Earl of Richmond 
was likely to become a formidable 
enemy, he despatched some Com¬ 
missioners to Rice ap Thomas at 
Cucrmarthcn, “ there to take ot him 
an oath of fidelity ; and further re¬ 
quiring his only son, Griffith Rice, 
as a gage for the true performance of 
his future lovalty.” Tin answer 
which Rice returned is . a curious 
specimen of a compulsory declaration 
of loyalty and allegiance. Much in¬ 
fluence was used to win over the in- 
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tercst of Rice ap Thomas, and we 
shall presently see how skilfully the 
Welshman contrived to compromise 
his conscience on the occasion ; hut 
the sentiments expressed in the letter 
are so decidedly at variance with his 
subsequent actions, that we must 
confess a little scepticism as to our 
hero’s sincerity. 

Rice ap Thomas his Letter to Rich¬ 
ard the Third, penned by the Abbot 
of Talye. 

u Sin,—I have received lctteis 
mandatory from your Majesty, wlieie- 
in I am enjoined to use iny best en¬ 
deavours for the conservation oi yout 
Royal authority in these parts, aud to 
apply likewise my, soundest forces 
for the safe-guarding of Milford Ha¬ 
ven from all foreign invasion ; espe¬ 
cially to impeach and stop the pas¬ 
sage of the Earl of Richmond, it so, 
by any treacherous means, he should 
attempt our coasts; and witliall, 
Sir, an oath of allegiance hath been 
tendered me in your Majesty’s name, 
by certain Commissioners, deputed, 
as it seems, for that purpose; re¬ 
quiring, also, my only son, as an 
hostage and pledge of my fidelity. 
Touching the first, Sir, now an ene¬ 
my is declared, 1 hold myself obliged, 
without further looking into the 
cause, faithfully to observe the same, 
by a necessary relation my obedience 
hath to your Majesty’s command, to 
which l deem it not unreasonable to 
annex the voluntary protestation,— 
that whoever , ill-affected to the State, 
shall a are to land in those parts of 
Wales where I have any employments 
under your Majesty, most resolve with 
himself to make his entrance and ir¬ 
ruption over my belly. As for my 
oath, Sir, in observance to your Ma¬ 
jesty’s will, which shall ever regu¬ 
late mine, I have, (though with some 
heart’s grief, I confess, and reluc¬ 
tance of spirit) as were required, 
taken the same before your Majes¬ 
ty’s Commissioners ; ami if stronger 
trials than even faith or oath might 
he laid upon me, to confirm my most 
legal ail’ection, 1 should make no 
delay to cnmauacle and fetter niy#lt 
in th ' stiietest obligations for yotar 
Majesty's better assurance. And • 
hero l beseech your Majesty give 
me leave, without offence, to disbui- 
4 R 
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lien myself of certain cogitations, 
whereby l am persuaded, that these 
pressings of vows and oaths upon 
subjects no way held in suspect, 
hath oftentimes wrought, even in 
those of soundest affections, a sensi¬ 
bility of some injury done to their 
faith ; a thing which heretofore hath 
been prejudicial to many great prin¬ 
ces, who, while they showed them¬ 
selves distrustful, and feared subtil 
dealing, have read, to some of fickle 
mimls and mutable thoughts, evil 
lessons against themselves. 1 speak 
not this. Sir, as repining at what 1 
have done, but to give your Majes¬ 
ty to wit, that I fear some ill offices 
have been done me, which might 
make you think yourself unsure of 
my service, without this manner of 
proceeding. Whatever, Sir, other 
men leckon of me, this is my reli¬ 
gion, that no vow can lay a stronger 
obligation on me, in any matter of 
performance, than my conscience. My 
conscience binds me to love and serve 
iny King arid country, my vow can 
do no more. He that makes ship¬ 
wreck of the one, will (I believe) 
make little account of the other. 
For my own part. Sir, 1 am reso¬ 
lutely bent, while 1 am to spin out 
my days, in well-doing, and so, God 
willing, to conclude the last actions 
of my life. And sure, Sir, could I 
find myself culpable of one single 
cogitation repugnant to the allegiance 
I owe to your Majesty, I should 
think the life I have already lived 
overlong. Now, Sir, for the delivery 
of my son to your Majesty’s Com¬ 
missioners, as a gage for my fealty, 
I have, as y&t, presumed on this short 
pause, not in way of opposition to 
your commands, but to fit tnyself 
with such reasons as shall, I hope, 
in no sort seem discordant with your 
will. The years, Sir, my poor child 
bears on his back arc but few, scarce 
exceeding the number of four, which 
I conceived might well privilege him, 
being more fit, for the present, to 
be embosomed in a mother’s earc, 
than exposed to the world ; Nature 
as yet not having the leisure to ini¬ 
tiate him in that first lecture of feed- 
iriffTiimsclf. Again, Sir, be pleased 
to consider, he is the only prop and 
support of my house now in being, 
and therefore may justly challenge, 
"at my hands, a more tender regard 


than I can in any way expect lu* 
will find among strangers, and in a 
place so far remote from his natural 
parents. And lastly. Sir, I may well 
call him the one-half of myself; nay, 
to speak more truly, the belter part 
of me ; so that if your Majesty should 
deprive me of this comfort, 1 were 
then divided in my strength, which, 
united, might perhaps serve as most 
useful, were I called upon to some 
weighty employment for the good 
of your service. 1 humbly beseech 
^our Majesty to reflect upon these 
necessities with an impartial eye, 
and in the meanwhile to he fully as¬ 
sured, that without these hard in¬ 
junctions, I really am, and will, 
however badly soever 1 be entreated, 
still continue, 

Sin, 

Your most obedient, ami most 
faithful servant and subject, 
Rice av Thom as. 

From Carmarthen ) 

Castle, 1181. J 

Soon after this. Rice ap Thomas 
was induced, by the unremitting 
persuasions of the Bishop of St. Da¬ 
vid’s, and the aforesaid Abbot of 
'l'alye, to forswear his allegiance to 
Richard, and to aid them in seating 
upon the throne of England its true 
and lawful inheritor, lienry of Rich¬ 
mond. But this was not accom¬ 
plished hastily, nor without divers 
knotty scruples on the part of the 
Chieftain. He had avowed his fide¬ 
lity too candidly and unequivocally 
in the letter to Richard, and boasted 
too much of the strength and inte¬ 
grity of his conscience. But lie was 
in the hands of those who were most 
fitly calculated to absolve him from 
the sin and danger which, but for 
their pious interference, might have 
resulted from so gross a violation of 
his moral and political vows. The 
Bishop, with the ingenuity and elo¬ 
quence peculiar to churchmen of 
yore, convinced him, that, to break, 
a rash or unworthy vow was much 
more commendable than to observe 
it ; and he concluded a long and skil¬ 
ful speech, by saying, that, as his 
spiritual and ghostly father, he there 
and then freed him of all his bonds 
to Richard, and gave him full and 
free absolution on all points relating 
thereto. Still the Welshman was not 
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perfectly satisfied: there was another 
obligation, to I he performance of which 
lie li.nl so vehemently and solemnly 
pledged himself—that was, to suffer 
no ill-affected person to enter those 
parts of Wales wherein he had any 
influence, excepting he made such 
fm trance over the Chieftain's prostrate 
person. The Bishop soon satisfied 
liis disciple of the perfect practicabi¬ 
lity of this achievement, without any 
violation of principle, or the subjec¬ 
tion to any act derogatory to Rice's 
dignity. “ And," says the church¬ 
man, “ for that particular branch 
of your letter where you undertake, 
by oath, that none (ill-affected) shall 
enter at Milford, without he make 
liis passage over your belly, my an¬ 
swer is, that the Karl of Richmond 
can be no ill-affected man to the state, 
coming, as lie doth, in pursuit of his 
own right, and withall to release us 
of our heavy bondage: or, if you be 
further scrupulous herein, 1 shall 
never hold it for any disparagement 
to your humility, to lay yourself pro- 
shale on the ground, for the true 
and indubitable lord of us all to 
make an easy entrance over you." 

By such arguments as these, en¬ 
forced, as they must have been, by 
the clerical rank and abilities of the 
speakers, the priestly delegates suc¬ 
ceeded in securing the interests of 
Rice ap Thomas ; and Richmond 
was no sooner acquainted with their 
success, than, by the desire of the 
Countess, his mother, he wrote to 
Rice, “ seasoning liis compliments 
with large promises of honour, and 
setting down the true state of the • 
causefor they were well aware, 
that, had Rice determined to oppose 
them, the Karl’s grand scheme of 
entering England from Brittany, by 
way of Wales, would have been to¬ 
tally frusta ated, and his cliance of 
success in consequence very much 
weakened. Having succeeded thus 
far, the Earl resolved to commence 
operations, and prepared, therefore, 
to leave Brittany. His approach was 
duly announced to liis new ally, who 
prepared to receive him in a manner 
befitting so illustrious a personage. 

“ Rice ap Thomas musters up all 
his forces, calls all his fiionds about 
him ; and where lie found any want 
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among them, either of arms or other 
necessaries for the wars, he supplied 
with his own store, whereof he had 
sufficient, as well for ornament as 
use; so that in a few days he had 
gathered together to the number of 
two thousand horse and upwards, of 
his own followers and retainers, bear¬ 
ing his name and livery, liis kins¬ 
men and friends, who came besides, 
with brave companies, to do him 
honour, were Sir Thomas I’crrott, 
Sir John Wogan, and John Savage, a 
man of no less valiantness then activi. 
ty, and much employed by the Eail 
when he came to be King, in the 
wars of France and elsewhere; Ar¬ 
nold Butler, Richard Griffith, John 
Nugan, and two of his own brothers, 
David the younger, and John ; all 
of them worthy soldiers, and very ex¬ 
pert commanders, with divers others, 
Qui onines urgentur longtl node ijnia 
caruere vatc sacro. There came like¬ 
wise out of No r th Wales, to this ser¬ 
vice, many worthy gentlemen, both 
of name and note, especially of the 
Salisburies, under the conduct of 
Robert Salisbury, a fast friend to 
Rice ap Thomas in the French wars, 
and who, for his wcll-deservnigs 
there, was knighted in the field by 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
These Salisburies were ever firmly 
united to Rice and his family, where¬ 
by they purchased to themselves the 
name of Salshriody Brain, friends to 
the Raven *, which name was given 
them first at the battle of Fcnnai, 
where Thomas ap Griffith, father to 
Rice ap Thomas, lost his life, and 
many of this noble family in the said 
quarrel, to the eternal praise of their 
true affection. Riceap Thomas being 
' in this brave equipage, encompassed 
with most able commanders, and fur¬ 
nished with all things necessary, as 
well for armour as horse, (whereof 
a hundred and upwards were out of 
liis own stables,) word was brought 
him by his consp/cillos, or spies, who 
kept continual watch on the coast for 
that purpose, that they had descried 
a small fleet of ships making toward 
the haven’s mouth; whereupon he 
incontinently bate up bis drum, put 
his men in order, and, mounted on 
a goodly courser, called Uwyd Bae- 
st'it, or grey fetter-locks, he set forth, 


The Haven was one of the crests of Hice ap Thomas. 
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m most martial manner, towards the thafaru, in Montgonur) shite, was 
Dak', as his prophet whilom had honoured in a similar manner. David 
advised him* a place not far from had been one of the earliest of the 
his castle of Carew, from whence at Earl’s adherents, and in his capa- 
that time lie led his army, and city of Hard had used his utmost 
there meeting with the Earl of Rich- skill to influence the people in Rich¬ 
mond ready to take land, he received moiul's behalf. A curious and eba- 
bim ashore, to whom he made hum- ractcnstie occurrence took place on 
Me tender of his service, both in his the occasion of the Earl’s visit. In 
own and in all .their names who his anxiety for the issue of his ha- 
were there present ; and hiyiug him zardotis enterprise, Richmond jiri- 
tloirn on the ground, suffered the Eurl vatoly requested the opinion of his 
to over him *, so to make good host, who was esteemed by his oon- 
his promise to King Richard, that temporaries a most distinguished 
none should enter in at Milford, un- prophet. The seer cautiously replied, 
less he came first over his belly.” that a question of such importance 
After such a reception many flock- could not be immediately answered, 
cil to the standard of Richmond, and that he would deliver his- reply 
who forthwith prepared to march in the morning. He was guatly 
on towards England. At this inter- perplexed by the question, and his 
val of time it is interesting to record wife observed an unusual and incx- 
cven the most trivial occurrences of plicable gravity in his manner du- 
so important an expedition ; and ac- ing the rrmaimhr of lire evening, 
cordingly tradition has preserved, She enquired the cause, of which, 
with tolerable accuracy, the course when she was informed, she exclaim- 
pursued by Richmond and his friends, cd with much astonishment, How 
with the names of those persons by can you possibly have any difficulty 
whom he was received and entertain- about the matter? Tell him that 
cd on his march. David ap Evan, of the issue of his enterprise will cer- 
Llwyn Dafydd, in Cardiganshire, tainly be most successful and clori- 
entertainud him for a night, and the ous. If your prediction he verified, 
Earl acknowledged the kindness by • you will receive honouis and re¬ 
several presents, particularly a drink- wards; but if he fail, depend upon it 
ing-horn, richly mounted on a silver he will never come here to reward 
stand: this was subsequently pre- you." Hence originated the Welsh 
tented to Richard Earl of Carberry, proverb, “ Cgng/ior gu raig hch > i 
anti is now in the possession of a <>fgn that is, A wife’s advice, with- 
branch of the family—the Vaughans, out asking for it. 
namely, of Golden Grove, in Car- Richard being duly apprised of his 
marthenshire. The following night, rival’s approach, promptly prepared 
Eiuion ap David Llwyd, of Wern- to meet him. He began now “ to 
uewydd, in the same county, received think it high time to look about him; 
the Earl in a style of hospitality therefore, in all haste, he sends fin- 
suited to the high rank of his guest; his most trusty friends, Norfolk, 
and after this David Llwyd, of Ma- Northumberland, and others. And 

• There is a tradition in that part of the country, which scorns to mnlradiit this 
fact as here stated, and which records, that Rice ap Thomas did not literally setter 
the Earl to pasjs over his belly ; but that, in consequence of the declaration he had 
made in his letter to Richard, as a sAlvo to his conscience, he went under the arch of 
a small bridge, called Mollech Bridge, near tire Dale, over which the Karl's passage 
Jay, and there remained till Richmond crossed it. But we have something, far more 
satisfactory than traditions, to prove that the Welshman did actually he down, a. 
mentioned in the context. In the collection of Mr Owuinnpp, of Sullblk-Strcct, Hay- 
market, there is a very rare and bcautifuf portrait of Ilemy VII., painted by Jean 
Mabeusc, soon after the Earl’s accession to the throne. The portrait is valuable in 
every respect! but wc will confess, that it is rendered more so, in our estimation, by 
llio button on the bat, on which is represented, of course very minutely, but at the 
".une tunc very exquisitely, the actual prostration of the Cambrian Chief, and the 
passage of Richmond over his body. This proves, not only that this occuircnce took 
place", but that Rice ap Thomas occupied a very prominent station in the King’s 
esteem. 
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puissant army, like an 
ex perl commander, (as indeed in 
1 cals of ai ms and matters of chivalry, 
to give the devil his due, he was no¬ 
thing inferior to- the best,) lulls, 
forthwith, to dispose them with a 
great deal of judgment. Then, call¬ 
ing for his horse, a goodly white 
charger*, with as much speed as the 
down-pressing plummets of his vil- 
lanies would give leave, attended by 
liis footmen, and guarded with wings 
of horse, with a meagre Und dreadful 
- countenance he comes to Leicester.” 
The battle of Bos worth Field en¬ 
sues, where, according to our Bio- 
gi apher, his hero. Rice, is the chief 
actor. 

“ And now the time was come 
appointed by (iod, in liis secret judg¬ 
ment, to determine for the garland ; 
so that, without any further delay, 
these two Royal combatants, by their 
prayers, recommended themselves to 
the protection of the Highest, whet¬ 
ting the valorous spirits of their fol¬ 
lowers with cheerful orations, largo 
promises, and their own personal 
bravery. And so, upon summons 
from the death-menacing trumpet, 
they encounter and fall to blows. 

l’eile pcs, ct cuspide cuspis, 
Anna sonant artnis, vir petiturque viro.” 

While the avant-guards were in 
this hot chase the one after the other, 
King Richard held not his hands in 
his pockets; but, grinding and gnash¬ 
ing his teeth, up and down he goes 
in quest of Richmond, whom, no 
sooner espying, than he makes at 
him, and, by the way, in liis. fury, 
manfully overthrew Sir William 
Brandon, the Earl’s standard-bearer, 
as also Sir John Cheney, both men 
of mighty force, anil known valiancy. 
In Wales, we say, that Rice ap 
Thomas, who, from the beginning, 
closely followed the Earl, anil ever 
had an eye to his person, seeing his 
parly begin to quail, and the King’s 
to gain ground, took this occasion to 
send unto Sir William Stanley, giv¬ 
ing him to understand the danger 


stood not the danger before,) Sir 
William Stanley made up to ltice ap 
Thomas, and, joining both together, 

, rushed in upon their adversaries and 
routed them, by which means the 
glory of the day fill pn the Earl’s 
side, King Richard, as a just guerdon 
for all his fascinorous actions, and 
horrible murders, being slain in the 
field. Our Welsh 1 nidifioit sai/s, that 
Jiice ap Thomas slew Richard , man- 
J'ulh/ fightiiig-u'ilh him hand to hand", 
and we have one strong argument in 
defence of our tradition, to prove 
that he was the man who, in all like¬ 
lihood, had done the deed,- for from 
that time forward the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond, as long as he lived, did ever 
honour him with the title of Fa rim;. 
Ricf. And seldom or never shall 
we read that our Kings have given 
these honorifica ffratulationis cognn* 
mina to their subjects, but for some 
singular and transcendant merit ; 
anil therefore wc may probably con¬ 
jecture, that either Rice ap Thomas 
(as the speech goes) slew Richard, 
or else, without doubt, lie performed 
some meritorious piece of service in 
that place, which made the Earl 
give so honourable an addition to his 
name. I will not here minister oc¬ 
casion of discourse, though it hath 
been a question often argued, and the 
case put home on both sides by some 
of the wisest statists of our times, 
whether Stanley or Rice, in this ser¬ 
vice, merited most from Richmond. 
'Tis true. Sir William Stanley set 
the crown upon the Earl his head, 
but the keys hung at - Rice ap 
Thomas his girdle, which let him in, 
and could have shut him out. Stan¬ 
ley, I say, put the crown upon his 
head ; yet, in the Earl’s own con¬ 
ceit, though he came in time enough 
so to do, he staid so long as to en¬ 
danger it ; but Rice ap Thomas fol¬ 
lowed him per sura per iff lies, through 
thick and thin, from first to last, to 
his infinite charge. The truth is, 
they were both men of high deserv¬ 
ing, therefore let them divide the 
honour between them, as they did 


they were in, and'entreating him to the spoils of King Richard's tent i 
join his forces, for the disengaging of of wdiieh, though Stanley had tho 
the Earl, who was not only in de- greatest share (a thing Richmond 
spair of victory, but almost of his life, rather winked at than liked,) yet the 
Whereupon (for it seems lie under- ’portion which Rice ap Thomas had 


“ Saddle White Surra/ for the field to-morrow.”— Shakespeare. 
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was delivered liim By the Earl’s own 
appointment. 

“ Well: now the tragedy being 
ended, and the tyrant slain, I shall 
lit him with an epitaph out of Doc* 
tor Case, in his Prolegomenon on 
Aristotle’s Politics, who notes him 
for one, * Qui vulpis caput, ct cau * 
dani Iconis habit it; sanguine suorutn 
peliit sceptrnm, sanguine suo ami sit 
regnum, and there I leave him. 
Being thus rid of Richard, the most 
pestilent disease this land was ever 
infested withal, we arc now fallen 
into the hands of a more careful 
shepherd, Henry Earl of Richmond, 
henceforth styled Henry the Seventh, 
who hath, by the help of God, laid 
a firm foundation, both of our pre¬ 
sent and future peace, in this our 
kingdom, to all posterity ; though, 
afterwards, now and then certain 
flushings and whelkcs appeared in 
the face of our State, which argued 
an ill-affected liver, not yet sound. 
After Tc Deinn sung, the Earl being 
saluted King, he resolved to lay some 
especial marks of his favour upon 
certain gentlemen, who that day had 
well deserved, for their fidelity and 
courage ; whereupon he began with 
Rice ap Thomas, and there knighted 
him in the place. The like honour 
he did to some few others, who were 
of prime note and noble blood *. 
After which he sets forward for Lon¬ 
don." 

Our hero, now Sir Rice ap Tho¬ 
mas, became speedily invested with 
those honours which his beneficial 
services merited; and he became 
also an actor in all the busy scenes 
of his patron’s reign. In the dis¬ 
turbances caused by the Rebellion of 
“ the Lord Lovell and the two Staf¬ 
fords,” he was actively engaged by 
the King; as he was also in the 
anarchy occasioned by the arrogant 
pretensions of the impudent impos¬ 
tors, Lambert Simncll and Perkin 
Warbcck. He assisted the King in 
his wars with Prance, and was of 
considerable service in the Cabinet 
at home; and it was only during the 
latter part of Henry’s reign that the 


knight foil ml any repose fiom the 
toil and peril of the war. lie then 
retired into Wales, when' he lived 
among his dependants in a style of 
magnificeucc every way worthy ol’so 
eminent a personage. We regret that 
our limits—already, we fear, by far 
exceede d—will not pci ini t us to show 
in detail the princely manner in 
which “ Sir Rice feasted divers of his * 
friends and kinsmen at his castle of 
Careiv in Pembrokeshire, while was 
held solemij justs and tournaments, 
with other warlike pastimes, to the 
honour of St. George, chief pation of 
men of warre.” We know' of no¬ 
thing comparable to this splendid 
and chivalrous display of the wealth 
and hospitality of the Welsh Chief¬ 
tain, excepting Leicester's festivities 
in honour of his august mistress at 
the Castle of Kenilwoitli. “ This 
festival and time of jollity continued 
for the spare of five days. On St. 
George’s eve’s eve, which was the 
first day of their meeting, Sir Rice 
took a view of all the company, 
chusing out five hundred of the tall¬ 
est and ablest among them ; those he 
divided into five troopes, a hundred 
to each troop, over whom he appoint¬ 
ed captains, David the younger, and 
John (two of his brothers,) Arnold 
Butler, Richard Griffith, and John 
Morgan, all tried men, and ready in 
their profession. 

“■The next day, being the eve, these 
five captains drew forth their forces 
into the field, exercising them, in all 
points, as if he had been hid sudden¬ 
ly to go upon some notable piece of 
service, in which delightful shew 
that whole day's allowance was spent, 
with the'full coutcntation of all those 
noble gentlemen there present. The 
third day, St. George’s day, early in 
the morning, the drums beat up, and 
trumpets sounded, every man with 
the summons betaking himself to 
his charge. First, the captains led 
forth their companies in a military 
array, well armed at all points ; then 
followed Sir Rice himself, 11(1011 a 
j*oodly courser, having two pages 
and a herald on horseback before 


* Another Welsh Chieftain, an ancestor of the present Sir Edward Lloyd, Hart, of 
1’cngwcrn, in Flintshire, came with a thousand men to Bosworth Field, and sig.. 
Anatized himself with much bravery. When Henry was securely sealed on the throne, 

' ' IL> graciously invited the Knight of Pengwein to Court ; but he desired no such dis¬ 
tinction, and meekly replied, “ Sire, I Jove to dwell arming mine own people.” 
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liim, richly clad ; after whom the rest 
of the gentlemen followed, being all 
bravely mounted in a most decent 
and seemly manner ; and so, in a 
silent and grave manner, they passed 
on to the Bishop’s palace at Lani- 
phoy, a mile, or thereabout, distant 
from Carew Castle.” After perform¬ 
ing certain ceremonies here, the din¬ 
ner took place, and a very important 
portion of the day’s solemnities it 
was, too. The company was ushered 
into the great hall, “ which hall was 
a goodly, spacious room, richly hung 
with cloth of arras and tapestry.” 
At the upper end, under a canopy of 
crimson velvet, was placed a table 
for the King, which, although not 
graced with his Majesty's presence, 
was duly reverenced by the company: 
the table for the guests occupied the 
sides and middle of the hall. At 
the sound of the trumpet the King's 
service was brought in by persons 
properly appointed, Sir Rice’s son, 
Giiffith, acting as sewer. Sir William 
Herbert of Colebrook as carver, and 
“ young Griffith of lVnthyn, as poc- 
cilator, or cup-bearer.” The King’s 
meat being laid on the tabic, the 
Bishop of St. David’s stood on the 
right of the King's chair, and Sir 
Rico ap Thomas on the left, “.and 
all the while the meat was a-laying 
down, the cornets, hautboys, and 
other wind instruments) were not 
silent." After the other tables were 
served, the Bishop made his humble 
obeisance to the King’s chair, and 
then descended to say grace, ietnru¬ 
ing again to his situation near the 
throne. “ When the tables were 
voided, and the meats removed from 
the side-board for the waiters, then 
the King’s chair was turned, and 
every man at liberty to put on liis 
hat.” 

The next day came the tourna¬ 
ment, which corresponded in style 
and spirit with all the preceding 
pastimes. “ The next morning, by 
sound of trumpet, Sir Rice was sum¬ 
moned to play the Judge’s part, which 
accordingly he did. lie had on that 
day a fair gilt armour, two pages 
well provided on horseback before 
him, witli a herald and two trumpet¬ 
ers; himself mounted on a goodly 
steed, richly barbed and trapped, 
with four f 'otmen, two on each side, 
attending him; two hundred tall 


men in blue coats, some lfefore and 
some behind him. In this manner 
lie went into the park, where a tilt 
was made ready for the purpose; 
riding about the same twice or thrice, 
for the well-accommodation of the 
enterprise then in hand. At one end 
of the tilt there was a tent for the, 
appellants to rest them, as the other 
for the defendants. Sir Rice, per¬ 
ceiving all tilings well ordered, he 
presently took him to the judgment- 
seat, about the middle of the tilt, 
over-against the breaking place ; 
his servants standing round about 
him, every one having a halbert in 
his hand, and a good basket-hilt 
sword by his side. When time 
served, the trumpets sounded, and 
then the appellants came in sight. 
The first that appeared was Sir Wil¬ 
liam Herbert, having a trumpeter 
before him, and a page carrying his 
shield, without any device, the motto 
lit qua: non fectmus ipsi. The next 
was Robert Salisbury, who had for an 
impress on his shield a giant running 
at a pigmy, with this motto, Pudet 
rnngredi cum hominc vinci parnto. 
Then came Jeukyn Mansell, the 
valiant, whose sentence was Pent 
sine adversaria virtus. After follow¬ 
ed Vaughan of Trelowcr, who took 
this for his dictum, Ingens gloria 
calorem hahet. After these, the in- 
ceptors or enterprisers follow the no 
less brave defendants or propugna- 
tors. Their manner was .the same. 
Sir Griffith Rice had written on his 
scutcheon, F.t vinci et vincere jnde/t- 
rum. Sir Thomas Pcrrott, in a more 
lofty language, made choice of this 
for his motto. Si non invenio ,sui~ 
gulos pares, pluribus si mu l obj icier. 
Sir William Wogan, meaning to do 
honour to his noble adversaries, 
took a more humble motto, which 
was this, Prof nit hoc vinccnte capi ; 
and Sir Griffith Dunn, a man of.au 
active spirit, used these words; 1 to 
express his inclination, Industrioso 
otium pone. These gallant gentle¬ 
men, in good order, rode twice or 
thrice about the tilt; and as they 
passed along, thev, by their pages, 
presented their shields to the Judge ; 
which done, both parties severed, 
and took their stand, the one at the 
one end, and the other at the other 
end of the tilt. Then the trumpet¬ 
ers sounded,, whereupon the two first 
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combatants put their lances Into 
their icsts, ami so ran each their six 
courses.” 

"While the Magnates were thus 
employed, their friends and follow¬ 
ers were by no means idle :—“ Some 
were wrestling, some hurling of the 
■bar, some tossing of the pike, some 
running at the quintainc, every man 
striving, in a friendly emulation, to 
perform some actor other worthy the 
name of soldier. With these, and 
the like delights, the day vanished." 

Hut we must conclude. After a 
long life of labour and renown, our 
knight was peaceably gathered to his 
fathers. An exemplary temperance, 
a regular distribution"of his time, 
and a discreet husbanding of his vital 
powers, had sccuied to him a se¬ 
renity of mind, and its constant 
concomitant, the blessing of health. 

<£ Nor do I learn,” observes his at¬ 
tentive annalist, <c that his last glass 
was hurried by any violent or pain¬ 
ful disease, but was, by the favour 
of Heaven, suffered to run out gra¬ 
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dually and smoothly, after a course 
of seventy and six years.” He was 
buried with all becoming pomp, fust 
in the monastery of tin; Piiar.- at 
Carmarthen; but' his remains weir 
afterwards removed, and re-interred 
in the Eastern Aisle of St. Peter’s 
Church in that town, where a mo¬ 
nument was erected to his memory. 
This monument is still extant, and 
bears the effigies of the knight and 
his lady; but being composed of a 
soft and crumbling freestone, it has 
long ceased to exhibit any furdu; 
marks of the sculptor’s art or original 
design, except such as are barely 
sufficient to distinguish the recum¬ 
bent figures. In conclusion, we 
would add, that a publication of the 
curious and entertaining manuscript, 
from whichxvo have domed the fore¬ 
going particulars, would furnish a 
great treat to the admirers of our na¬ 
tional history, and to those who de¬ 
light to inform themselves of the 
manners of an interesting and hust¬ 
ling era. . 
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Ci»c %iiht of Cfieiuba at J* unset. 

I), weight still linger’d on the quiet lake. 

But, where the evfiling breeze play’d wantonly, 

A parting smile each ripple seem’d to take. 

Prom the full moonbeam’s Silver dancing ray , 

Then rose and fell, slow and alternately. 

The murmur of the water’s peaceful swell, 

Advancing darkly to the shore, and sue 
Soothing the silence it could not dispel. 

As on tile pebbled beach, a shower of pearls it fell. 

The struggle o’er, sunset now yields to night; 

Yet as day’s farewell billows flow away, 

The distant Alps they leave in living light. 

That lofty shore, which bounds the tide of day, 

'1 ill all their icc-clad vallies smile as gay 
As summer bowers; and now a deeper blue. 

The richest purple of a rainbow’s ray. 

And deep’ning still, till on the frigid view 
Their suow-wliitc masses rise in cold and deadly hue. 

Pond Memory welcomes, in each form it meets, 

Resemblance to that form Sense cannot see ; 

’.Vlid Autumn’s softness, or 'mid Summer’s sweets. 

Still, still as present seems that form to be. 

So then those Alps of sunset, bi ought to me 
A face, which, like them, shone in rapture's ray : 

Hut, for a moment, there, its spirit free, 

Pled as a twilight-brum to join the day. 

And nought of it remain’d but a cold mass of clay. 
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On a Tower near Jiex, in Switzerland. _ 
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0ii a Coiner nm* IBey, m Jriuihcrlaulf. . 

Jiy Lein ah's Lake tliere stands a ruin'd tow’r, 

Hearing no record whose or what it was; 

A lonely relict of some long-fled hour. 

At which each passing moment seems to pause. 

And from its aspect sad the lesson draws 
Of Time’s mortality; for where are they. 

Those countless hours, which here have been ? And was 
All their existence, as a moment 'stay, 

Passing, as soon as come, like April’s snows away ? 

One lovely llow’r is springing on its walls, 

And smiles 'mid wild decay’s sepulchral gloom ; 

One summer ray sleeps in its silent halls, 

In all the bright intensity of June ; 

Yet warms it not that cold, deserted room ; 

As did the faggot’s blaze, so breaks a beam 
Of gladness o’er bis countenance, on whom 
Sits h- avy grief; he smiles, and yet we deem 
11 is n meteor glare—a false, uncertain gleam. 

It looks like that fair flow’r, which loves to dwell 
I n desolation's cold and cheerless ray ; 

And there it stands, with lovely grace, to tell 
It yet can smile, though all be fled away : 

That lovely, modest flow’r is Piety, 

"Which rears its head when all is lowly laid ; 

Peaceful and chaste, in youthful prime and age, 

Decks with a smile each gap that grief has made, 

And casts on all around its calm, refreshing shade. 

Above, the Alps, in wildest fantasy, 

IJprear their giant forms, and look sedate 
Down from their cloudless palace in the sky, 

< >u all that feeble man csteeraeth great— 

()n all the changes of his changing state, 
blocking war's loudest thunder; or when, lo ! 
liursts forth the Avalanche's crushing weight. 

Or when the boiling waters far below 
Dash from their cradling rocks, in wild, inconstant flow. 

And yet, with man compar’d, these nothing are— 

Nothing their vast duration—nothing though 
Their clefts have seen a thousand storms, and there 
Lies undissolv’d the earth’s primeval snow ; 

The mind that measures them is doom’d to know 
Existence; such as time can never span; 

Yea, an eternity of bliss or woe, 

When that this world, as chaff before the fan 
Passes away, then waits that seeming moment—man. 

Umbra M. S. W, 
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WKDDELV.'S VOYAC-i: TO THE SOUTH POI.E 1 


We arc disposed to regard this 
work as, in every respect, a most in¬ 
teresting and important production. 
We conceive that it is so, In a na¬ 
tional point of view, as well as to al¬ 
most every class of individuals, 'to 
the philosopher, the merchant, and 
the seaman, its discoveries and de¬ 
tails must prove equally interesting 
and instructive ; and the lover of the 
marvellous will find ample room for 
tlie indulgence of his feelings, in 
contemplating the “ hair-breadth 
'scapes” of the daring adventurer. 

It is a* truth which the experience 
of ages has taught us, that the most 
important advances in knowledge and 
science have invariably been made by 
the exertion of individual talent. 
The best-concerted schemes, and 
most magnificent equipments for the 
discovery of truth, have frequently 
fallen short of their purposes, and 
ended only in disappointment and de¬ 
feat; while, on the other (hand, the 
single, silent, but able and indus¬ 
trious efforts of the private individual 
have often succeeded in attaining to 
results which were equally unexpect¬ 
ed and important. These truths de¬ 
rive a very striking illustration from 
the,fate of the Northern expedition, 
when compared with the progress 
and results of a similar enterprise in 
the South. The one was fitted out 
with all the “ means and appliances’* 
which the nature of the expedition 
seemed to require, and which the 
energies of Government could com¬ 
mand. The vessels, seamen, and 
provisions, were selected on the most 
magnificent scale, and on the most 
scientific principles; and all was 
done that could be done, by science 
and prudence, to secure the success 
of the expedition. Yet all these ef¬ 
forts, however well planned and sci¬ 
entifically pursued, have been hi¬ 
therto baffled and defeated. The voy¬ 
age to the South Pole, of which the 
volume before us contains an 'account, 
was of a different description, and 


prosecuted under different auspices. 
The expedition consisted of only two 
small harks, the property of private 
merchants, and trading on a mercan¬ 
tile speculation. They were indif¬ 
ferently pro\ i.sioncd, and little calcu¬ 
lated to meet the dangers and tem¬ 
pests of such a hazardous voyage. 
Yet, under all these disabilities and 
disadvantages, they penetrated to a 
degree of southern latitude which 
had never been i cached by any for¬ 
mer voyager,—exhibiting thus an in¬ 
stance of first-rate seamanship, com- 
birted with the most undaunted intre¬ 
pidity, in the attainment of an im¬ 
portant purpose. 

The present volume gives a manly, 
unadorned detail, of the occurrences 
of the voyage. The author writes as 
if unconscious of having done any 
thing meritorious or extraordinary ; 
and this "absence of any ft ding of 
display on bis part, only serves to 
heighten the interest atnj admiration 
which must he felt by all his readers. 
We shall proceed to lay before the 
public a short sketch of the voyage ; 
and, as a proper introduction to the 
narrative of our author’s discoveries, 
we extract his account of what had 
been done by former navigators. 

Many navigators, in their passage round 
Cape Horn, had reached the 62d degree 
of south latitude, but always too far to 
the westward for falling in with the 
range of South Shetland, tdl in the year 
1818, Mr William Smith of Blyth, in 
his passage from. Monte Video to Val¬ 
paraiso, made, apparently hy accident, a 
discovery of the islands which have been 
thus named. In an after voyage, he had 
the holdqess to approach closely, and 
ascertained this mass to he land ; which 
discovery he, with the honest feeling of 
an Englishman, reported to Captain 
Sheriff, the representative of his king, at 
Valparaiso. 

The only navigators who have, to our 
knowledge, explored the sea, within the 
Antartic Circle, are Captains Cook and 
Furneaux, in their second voyage, which 


• A Voyage toward the South Foie, performed in the years 1822.21, containing 
an examination of the Antartic Sea to the 74th degree of latitude ; a visit to Ten a 
del Puego ; useful information on the coasting navigation of Cape Horn and the ad¬ 
jacent lands, with Chart#'of Harbours, &c. By James Weddell, Esq. Master in the 
M al Navy. Londom 1924 Longman & Co. 
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was towards the South Pole, in ihcyeais 
1773 and 1771. On the 17th January 
1773 Captain Cook arrived in the lati¬ 
tude of 67° 15', in tile longitude otU39 s 
east. There he found the ice in fields, 
firm, and continuing as far as the eye 
could teach from the mast-head. “We 
did not think it prudent (says he) to per¬ 
severe in a southern direction, as that 
kind of summer which this part of the 
wotld ail'onls was now half spent, and it 
uould have taken much time to have 
gone round the ice, supposing it to be 
piacticable." On the 2d January 1774 
Captain Cook again ariivcd within the 
Antartic Sea, and having been beset with 
iee islands and loose ice in the latitude of 
68* and longitude 138* west, he bore up 
north-west, and recrossed the Antartic 
Circle, steering various courses to the 
north and east, and then to the south. 
On the 2.5th of January lie arrived for 
the third time within the Frozen Zone, 
and on the 30th January had reached the 
latitude of 71* 10' south, lie again says, 
“ As we could not go any farther to the 
south, we thought it advisable to tack, 
and stand hack to the north, being at 
this time m latitude 71* 10', and longU 
tude lOh* 51 west ; happily for iis, we’ 
had tacked in good time, for we had no 
sooner done it, than a thick fog came on, 
which w ould have been highly dangerous 
when we fell in with the ice.” 

Two Russian frigates, employed on a 
voyage of disc-mcry in the year 1821, pe¬ 
netrated, as it i> stated, to the 69th degree 
of soutli latitude, but were unable to pro¬ 
ceed farther. The particulars of their 
voyage haie not yet been made public in 
England. 

The vessels under the command 
of Mr Weddell, and Mr Matthew 
Brisbane, sailed fiom the Downs on 
the 17 th September 1822. They 
were the brig .lane of Leith, 160 tons 
and 22 men, commanded by Mr 
Weddell; and the cutter Beaufoy of 
London, 65 tons and 13 men, by Mr 
Brisbane, provisioned for two years, 
and engaged on an adventure for pro¬ 
curing seal-skins. They touched at 
Madeira and Bonavista, one of the 
Cape-do-Vcrd Islands - . On Decem¬ 
ber 30th, in latitude 47° 51', off Pen¬ 
guin Island, Captain Weddell says, 

We had now decidedly taken our depar¬ 
ture for a voyage of investigation to the 
southward, and though we were a month 
later than 1 tiad intended, I was happy 
that we had made the brig comparatively 
etlective ; and was determined, should I 
not be successful at the South Orkneys, 
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to prosecute a search beyond the tracks 
of former navigators. 

On 12tli January the islands of 
South Orkneys were perceived. Cap¬ 
tain Wcddtll was desirous to ascer¬ 
tain the existence of land between 
the South. Orkneys and Sandwich 
Land, and their first experiment 
seems rather strange. 

At eleven o’clock at night we passed 
within two ships’ length of an object which 
had the appearance of a rock. The lead 
was immediately thrown out, but finding 
no bottom, we continued lying to till the 
chief mate ascertained it to be a dead 
whale, very much swollen : such objects 
seen imperfectly in the night are often 
alarming. 

lie then proceeds: 

I had offered a gratuity of £.10 to the 
man who should first discover land. This 
proved the cause of many a sore disap- 
poin tment; for many of the seamen, of live* 
ly and sanguine imaginations, were never 
at a loss for an island. In short, fog-banks 
out of number were reported for land; 
and many, in fact, had so much tlrat ap¬ 
pearance, that nothing short of standing 
towards them, till they vanished, could 
satisfy us as to their real nature. In the 
morning of the 2d (Feb.) the wind freshen¬ 
ed W.S.W. to a gale, which obliged us to 
lie to; snow-squalls were frequent, and 
having many islands to pass, wc had to 
make various courses and changes in the 
quantity of sail on the vessels. I carefully 
avoided the tracts of Captains Cook and 
Einmeaux ; and I may here remark, how 
narrowly Captain Eunlcaux, ip the Ad- 
venture, in December 1773 and January 
1774, escaped seeing South Shetland'and 
the South Orkneys, lie passed within 
forty-five miles of the east end of Shet¬ 
land, and seventy-live miles of the South 
Orkneys } hence twenty robes, vve may 
presume, of a more southerly course, 
would have given us a knowledge of 
South Shetland fifty years ago. 

They reached to within one hun¬ 
dred miles of Sandwich Land; ami 
having thoroughly examined these 
latitudes, within a proper distance 
from the track of Captain Cook, lie 
was convinced that no land lay in 
that direction. He did not rest satis¬ 
fied merely with having ascertained 
this fact. He remarks. 

Our pursuit of land here, therefore, was 
now.at an end, but I conceived it proba¬ 
ble that a large track might be found a 
little farther sfluth than wc nad yet been. 

1 accordingly informed Mr Brisbane of 
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mv intention of standing to tho south¬ 
ward, and he, with a iibldness which 
greatly enhanced the respect I bore for 
him, expressed his willingness to push 
our research in that direction, though we 
had hitherto been so unsuccessful. 

They accordingly stood to the 
southward, and our extracts will ex¬ 
hibit a view of his progress to the 
most southern point. 

During the fith and 7th (February), we 
passed many ice islands, one of which I 
estimated to be two miles in length, and 
two hundred and fifty feet high. The 
wind prevailed between W.S \V. and ‘ 
W'.iY.W,, with foggy and clear weather 
alternately. At noon, we observed in la¬ 
titude C t' 15', and our longitude by chro¬ 
nometers was 30' 16'- The variation by 
.azimuth in the forenoon was 8" 19' eas¬ 
terly. At tori o’clock, at night, the wea¬ 
ther being foggy, wc narrowly escaped 
striking an ice island in passing. Wc 
♦tailed our consort, but she was so close 
to our stern, that she passed also very 
near to it. The temperature of air at 
eight o’clock in the evening was 3t% that 
of water 3b'\ In the afternoon of the 
9th, the fog clearing away, wo sale an 
appealanco of land in the N.YV. ; but 
after the usual practice of pursuing all 
such appearances, we discovered it to be 
one of our delusive attendants—the fog- 
bniks. The wind now shifted to south, 
and blew stiong, accompanied with snow- 
squalls. At day-light in the morning of 
the 10th tile chief mate repoited land 
v < lh m sight in the shape of a sugar loaf; 
as soon as 1 saw it 1 believed it to be a 
rock, and fully expected to hud ftuajir - 
mu a short distance to the southward. It 
was two o’clock in the afternoon before 
we reached it, and not till then, when pass¬ 
ing within three hundred yards, wc could 
satisfy ourselves that it was not land, but 
black ice. We found an island of dear 
he lying close and detached above water, 
though connected below, which made a 
contrast of colour, that had favoured, or 
rather completed the deception. In short, 
its north side was so thickly incorpora¬ 
ted with black earth, that hardly any per¬ 
son at a distance would have hesitated to 
pronounce it a rock. This was a new 
disappointment, and seriously felt by se¬ 
veral of our crew, whose hopes of having 
an immediate reward for their patience 
and perseverance were again frustrated. 
The wind was at south, and blowing a 
ficsh gale, with which wc might have 
gene rapidly to the northward; but the 
f ircumstance of having seen this ice island 
so loaded with earth, encouraged me to 
expect that it had disengaged itself from 


land possessing a considerable quantity 
of soil; and that our arrival at that v cry 
desirable object might, pci haps, not be 
very distant. These impressions induced 
me to keep our wind, and we stood to the 
S.W. I may here remark, that many 
of the dqubtfnl rocks laid down in Uv 
cliaits of the Noith Atlantic have been 
probably objects similar to what l have 
described, and still remain unascertained, 
to the great annoyance of all cautious 
navigators. Our latitude at noon was, 
by account, 66° 26', and our longitude by 
chronometer!, 32'32'. The temperature: 
of air was 35 30', that of water 3t . 

Ill pursuing their route, the ice 
islands were numerous. Atone time, 
in latitude 68° 28', sixty-six were 
counted around them, and for about 
fifty miles to the south they had sel¬ 
dom fewer in-sight. They disappeared 
entirely, however, as they proceeded. 

Outlie 18th the weather was icmark- 
ahly fine, and the wind in the 8-K- Ila- 
vmg unfortunately broken my two ther¬ 
mometers, I could not exactly ascertain 
the temperature, but it was ceitainly not 
colder tlum we hail found it hi December, 
(summer,) in the latitude of 01'. With 
the ship’s head S.W. by S. at about Sli 30' 
in the niimimg I took a set of .i/.iinnth.s, 
which gave v.motion 13’ 23' cast. Ai 
noon, oUr latitude by observation was 
72' 38', by account 72' 21', hence, with 
chronometer diflercnce ol longitude, we 
had been set m three days south, 62 ‘ 
west, distance thirty mile-. In the after¬ 
noon I took a long si t of .i/imuths, which 
gave variation 19 ‘ 58'. This increase 
in so short a distance seemed unsatisfac¬ 
tory ; on which account f neglei ted no 
oppoilumt_\ of ilia! mg observations., m 
order to iceonule these irregularities. I 
had all the compasses brought upon deck, 
and I found them to agree, ImUalher in¬ 
active in traversing. 

In the evening wc had many whales 
about the ship, and the sea was literally 
covered with birds of the blue pel ere! 
kind. Jfol a particle of u'c of any i/e- 
saiption was to be so n. The evening was 
mild find serene; and had it not been fm 
the reflection, that probably we should 
have obstacles to contend with in our 
passage northward through the ice, our 
situation might have been envied. The 
wind was light and easterly during the 
night, and we carried all sad. The sun’s 
amplitude in the morning of the 19th, 
when the .ship’s head was south by cast, 
give variation 15’ 10'cast. The weather 
being pleasant, our carpenter was em¬ 
ployed in repairing a boat; and wc were 
enabled to make several repairs on the 
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saiK and riggimr. At noon our latitude 
by observation via-. 73’ 17', and longitude 
by chronometers 35° 54' 45". In the 
evening, by several sets of amplitudes, I 
found the variation.to be but 5 J 35' east. 
About midnight it fell calm ; but pre¬ 
sently a breeze sprang up from the S.W. 
by \V. and we hauled on a wind S. by 
15. In the morning of the 20th the 
wind shifted to S. by \V\, and bleu a 
fresh breeze, anil seeing a clouded hori¬ 
zon, and a gieat number of birds in the 
S.K. we stood m that direction. At ten 
o’clock hi the forenoon, when ft he ship’s 
lu ad was K S K., I look a set of azimuths, 
whuh gave variation 11 3 20' east. The 
atmosphere now became very clear, and 
nothing like land was to be seen. Three 
iee islands were in sight from the deck, 
and one other from the mast-head. ■ On 
one we perceived a great number of pen¬ 
guins roosted. Our latitude at this time, 
20th Pebruaiv 1322, was 71' 15', and 
longitude 31 ‘ It)' 45"; the wind blowing 
fresh at .south, pi evented what I most 
denied—our making farther progress in 
that daemon. [ would willingly have 
espimed the 3.\V. quarter, but taking into 
i onsidei ution the lateness of the season, 
and that we had to pass homewards 
tin.nigh a thousand miles of sea strewed 
with ice islands, with long nights, and 
probably attended with fog,, I could not 
deteimnirit otliei .use than to take advan¬ 
tage of this favourable wind for returning. 

It is- thus ascertained, from actual 
ob,ri\ution, that the South Pole pie- 
scuts a clear, open sea, free front ice. 
We appi cheiul the examination of 
this sea to be of infinite importance, 
and would humbly suggest to those 
ofiiei.il gentlemen who have taken 
such an intenst in tin* exploration of 
the Notth Pole, the propiiety of fit¬ 
ting out a similar expedition to the 
Jsoitih. The discoveries of this en- 
teipiisitig and intelligent seaman 
have distinctly shown the practicabi¬ 
lity of pushing our researches farther 
southward. We have no doubt that 
these would lead to most important 
results ; and we heed not add, that 
the interests of science and of trade 
demand that accurate and distinct 
intelligence should be procured upon 
the subject. 

The temainder of this* volume is 
fraught with interesting information. 
In latitude '21' they were in a si¬ 
tuation to have seen South Iceland 
as it is presented on the common 
charts of the South Atlantic; but it 
turns out that there is no such place 
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in existence. The “ Aurora Islands” 
of the Spanish voyagers had also va¬ 
nished into thin air, or were em¬ 
bosomed in the depths' of the sea. 
Captain Weddell, in 1820, made a 
fatiguing and fruitless search for 
these islands. It appears that this 
imaginary discovery was first made 
in 1762 by the ship Aurora, which 
gave them her name. In 17!H, the 
Atrcvida, a Spanish man-of-war, 
was sent purposely to situate them ; 
and an official report was transmitted 
to the Government upon the subject. 
The belief in the existence of these 
islands had since been fully acted 
upon, and it is productive of con¬ 
siderable inconvenience to seamen in 
navigating Cape Horn. It is import¬ 
ant, therefore, to establish the fact 
of their non-existence ; and Captain 
Weddell's observations seem to be 
most satisfactory. In the official ac¬ 
count published by the Spaniards, the 
situation of these islands is particu¬ 
larly laid down. Our author says. 

At seven in the evening we had passed 
over the (km! down) latitude and longi¬ 
tude of these islands, without observing 
the least appearance of land. VVe obtain¬ 
ed , and continued in the parallel of lati¬ 
tude running tlnough tin- place assigned 
to them, till we aruved in the longitude 
of 46°. I considered this allowance for 
error in longitude to he pretty ample, 
particularly since the Atrcvida sailed from 
Port Soledad, in the Falkland Island,, 
from which, to the place of our investi¬ 
gation, was about three d.iv s ,ail; heneil 
her common leckoning could not have 
ewed much, and she had clnonomeUi s 
which should have been neaiIy exact. 
These considerations pioduecd in my 
mind a degiec of surpnse: and I could 
not at that moment reconcile my expe¬ 
rience with the facts which had been as¬ 
serted. I was resolved, however, not to 
abandon the object of my pursuit, without 
being fully satisfied of the truth or falsity 
of this geographical problem. It was now 
remarkably clear, and from the mast-head 
land of common height might have been 
seen at the distance of eight leagues ; but 
still nothing of the kind was observed. 
We next steered S.S.E. into the latitude , 
of 53’ 17', and then W. by S. in order to 
get sight of the southern island, but in 
vain—not the smallest indication of land 
appeared. On the 2d it blew a strong 
gale from the N.N.W., vyith thick wea¬ 
ther, and we hovc-to under a close-reeled 
niaiu-top-sail, sent down the top-gallant t 
yards, and struck the masts. At noon 
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the weather cleared op, and we got the 
meridian altitude of the sun, which gave 
latitude 52'"’ 58', and our longitude by 
chronometers was 48’ 6', our latitude by 
D. It. being 53’ 20'. We had experi¬ 
enced a northerly current of twenty-two 
miles, part Of which must be attributed to 
error of reckoning. The situation for the 
middle island bore now south 33° east, 
distant eight rpiles. We had a clear view 
of six or seven lengues, but nothing like 
land was to be seen. The only chance 
now left us for finding these Auroras, I 
conceived, was by making various courses 
between the latitudes of 53° 15' and 
52° St', and this we did tillnve reached 
the longitude by chronometers of 4(i” 29'. 
Having all this time seen nothing resem¬ 
bling land, except fog-banks, which had 
often given us severe disappointments, 
f we returned westward ; uhd on the 15th 
our latitude. at noon was 52° 44', and 
longitude by chronometers 48° 33'. We 
had thus again passed over the site of 
these islands to no purpose. On the fith 
our latitude by observation was 53° 24', 
and longitude by chronomoters 49° 49'* 
We continued to stand to the westward 
under easy sail, with the wind northerly ; 
and on the 7th our latitude by observa¬ 
tion was 53’ 53', and longitude by chro- 
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nometers 51* 5'. Having thus diligently 
searched through the supposed situation 
pf the Auroras, 1 concluded that the dis¬ 
coverers must have been misled by ap¬ 
pearances. I therefore considered any 
further cruize to be an improvident wa..ie 
of time, and, to the gratification of my 
officers and crew, directed onr course to 
the Falkland Islands. 

We have left ourselves little room 
to follow Captain Weddell on his 
visit to the South Slietlands, Tort a 
del Fuego, See. The details are both 
instructive and amusing, and pre¬ 
sent a view of that part of the world 
and its inhabitants which has hi¬ 
therto been little known amongst us, 
and is equally novel and attractive. 
We would willingly borrow part of 
it, for the benefit of our readers ; but 
we doubt not they will resort to the 
volume itself, and they may do so 
with no apprehension of disappoint¬ 
ment. We take our leave of Captain 
Weddell and his publication for the 
present, with many thunks fur the 
gratification he has afforded us, and 
with feelings of deep respect for his 
character and conduct. 


TI1E LIFE OF A POOR ABERDEEN SCHOLAR. 

For, ah ! my heart, how vciy soon 

The glitt’riug dreams of youth arc past! 

And long before it reach its noon, 

The sun of life is overcast.— Moore. 


Tin’ advantages'of the accessibi¬ 
lity of knowledge and instruction to 
all orders of the colnmunity in Scot¬ 
land arc now so well known, and so 
generally appreciated, that perhaps 
nobody would venture altogether to 
deny them. Uut while the benefi¬ 
cial influence of this privilege on the 
national character is apparent, and 
its particular value to the middling 
and lower classes, generally speaking, 
undeniable, it is attended with some 
drawbacks^which, if not so consider¬ 
able as to affect the general principle, 
are yet of sufficient importance to 
xnfejke us pause before we subscribe 
to it. That it has sometimes tempted 
the youthful mind from the satisfy¬ 
ing pursuits of humble life*,go main¬ 
tain an ineffectual stru ggl e in the 
world of science and lUeyaifor$^nd 
allured many from comparative dis¬ 
tinction ill tKc middle ranks, to ob¬ 


scurity and poverty, and pcihaps 
contempt, in a higher sphere, are 
facts which are strikingly illustrated 
in the “ simple annals” of our coun¬ 
try* The following sketch of a Scho¬ 
lar’s life holds up another beacon to 
the ambitious. 

Andrew Malcolm was the son 
of a respectable tradesman of that 
class, which, in his country, is en- 
ablcd,-hy hard labour, to live decent¬ 
ly andi'comfortably, and even, with 
good management, to lay up. a little 
for the evening of life. Andrew 
was born with an'unfortunate defor.- 
mity.in his legs, which disqualified 
him for njany of the more laborious 
employments of life. His frame, 
however, was in other respects vigo¬ 
rous, his constitution strong, and his 
countenance indicated, at a very early 
age, an intelligence which is often 
considered to belong to those who 
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suffer from any physical incapacity. 
To tliis description of persons tliejre 
attaches, in some districts of Scot¬ 
land, a superstitious sentiment of 
respect, as beings who are endowed 
with a superiority of undemanding, 
proportioned to their deficiency in 
bodily symmetry. It was* perhaps 
some'idca of this kind, added to his 
own prepossessions-of his more than 
ordinary acquirements at the parish 
school, which induced "ftfalcolm’s pa¬ 
rents to give him the advantage of 
an Academical education. 

At both the Colleges in Aberdeen 
there is held, at the commencement 
of the Session; a competition, by the 
performance of Latin exercises, for . 
a given number of Imriariet. These 
are prizes of from five "to fifteen 
pounds, which are .paid annually to 
the successful candidates, tipring 
their attendance at College; and al¬ 
though they may appear to many 
but trifling incentives to literary ex¬ 
ertion, they often prove very import¬ 
ant aids to the slender finances of. 
the less wealthy Students. At this 
comparative trial at' King’s Col-' 
lege, Malcolm carried off one of the 
principal prizes; and his fond pa¬ 
rents no doubt saw in liitf success 
a favourable omen of his future 
prosperity. How happy for lis it 
is that we cannot see into futuri- ' 
ty! The system of discipline at the 
Scotch Colleges, and particularly at 
Aberdeen, does not admit of a very 
striking exhibition of talents in the 
Students; but although precluded 
from any brilliant display of abili¬ 
ties; Malcolm distinguished himself, 
as well by the stated performance of 
the exercises prescribed to him, as 
by the regularity of bis attendance, 
and the propriety of his demeanour 
in the classes, lie left College with 
the most satisfactory tqadbionials of 
liis progress and character, from the 
different ProfesSOti:%ho«fel6ctUres 
he had attended. The-period had 
now arrived when it became neces^ 
sary for him to. make choice' of a 
pursuit in which he might reason¬ 
ably expect to reap the fruits of h)s 
Academical labours; and the pro¬ 
fession of the law presented itself as 
the one in whiclrthe disadvantages 
of his physical defect^ were least 
likely to be felt. He dm accord¬ 
ingly articled to a respectable practi¬ 


tioner in the city in which he had 
prosecuted his studies; and during 
the term of his indenture, and for 
m several years after its expiration, ex¬ 
hibited, in the performance of the 
duties of his situation, the most ex¬ 
emplary application and fidelity, and 
even a surprising degree of activity, 
considering the nature of his bodily 
infirmity. The anticipation of their 
son's arrival at the distinguished 
grade of an Advocate, was perhaps 
equal to the most extravagant dreams 
of his parents ; and, setting aside 
the title, the opulence and general re¬ 
spectability of the profession, in that 
place, rendered the hope, in Mal¬ 
colm's circumstances, sufficiently am¬ 
bitious. 

It was a hope, however* which they 
were destined never to see realized ; 
and it was well that they did not 
live to see it frustrated so painfully. 
During his attendance at College 
Malcolm had lost his mother, to 
whom he had been tenderly attach¬ 
ed; it was the first real trial which 
he had met with in the world, and 
his sensitive and affectionate heart 
felt it deeply ; but he was of a spirit' 
that is not easily depressed, and he 
was at an age when the very keen¬ 
ness of sorrow tabes away from its 
permanency. He was now fated to 
follow to the grave his remaining 
parent; and as he wept tears of na¬ 
tural anguish on the dcs&hding Cof¬ 
fin, and saw the "green sods built 
over the venerated object of his ear¬ 
liest affections, he felt the fruitless¬ 
ness of all his labour; since they who 
would most have valued its .success 
were taken away. 

But even the remembrance of this 
calamity became less poignantj as 
he felt increasingly the necessity of 
prpfessional exertion. As his circum¬ 
stances did not permit him to std» i 
Vance the fees necessary for enabling 
him to commence business on’ hi? 
own account, he resolved upon a sfcpy 
common with' provincial attornies, ■ 
that of proceeding to Edinburgh-*- 
to seek employment In a more extend 
give field, as well with the view of 
improving their knowledge, as of be- 
iftg enabled^ by industry and econo¬ 
my, Hid rifis* *'small fund for begin-* 
sing tfleyworld. , 

AmfirSg the acquaintances that 
Aial8$m had formed, in the short . 

> T v * ' 
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intervals of leisure which his avoca¬ 
tions had allowed him, there were 
not many with whom he had been in 
such habits of intimacy as now to^ 
feel particular regret in leaving them, 
lie was natuially diffident ; and 
neither his retired disposition, nor 
his personal accomplishments, had 
qualified him for entering into any 
thing like gay society. It may per¬ 
haps be thought that, with the per¬ 
sonal deformity to which we have 
more than once alluded, the subject 
of our notice was not the most likely 
of persons to excite the tender pas¬ 
sion ; but love does not always dis¬ 
criminate j and although it did, 
there was an expression in Malcolm's 
countenance which made it not dif¬ 
ficult to overlook his other 'defects. 
He had found, if not in a very ele¬ 
vated, at least in a respectable sphere 
of life, one whom he had inspired 
with a warmer than sisterly affec¬ 
tion ; and he loved her the more, 
for the disinterestedness of her at¬ 
tachment. He has often described to 
me the feelings with which he watch¬ 
ed her receding form, and the faith¬ 
less dream of returning to her and 
happiness, which occupied his mind 
as the vessel in which he sailed for 
Leith bore him from the shore—that 
shore which he was never to see again. 

It had never, I believe, occurred 
to Malcolm that there was a possibi¬ 
lity of histicingdisappointed in .the 
object of bis voyage. He had been 
furnished with introductory letters 
to gentlemen likely to.be able to pro¬ 
mote his views; and he never doubted 
that the testimonials, which he had 
to produce of his literary, as well a s 
legal attainments, would speedily re¬ 
commend him to notice and employ¬ 
ment. He was but young in tne 
ways of life, and knew not yet in 
how small a degree merit is avail¬ 
able in promoting fortune. As soon 
as he had satisfied his curiosity, by 
viewing all that was most attractive- 
to his imagination in’a scene so new, 
he waited on the different gentlemen 
of the legal profession to whom he 
had been recommended. By some 
be was received with kindness, by 
many with politeness, and hi; did not 
complain or bcin^ ^tteafed by any 
with rudeness or incivility J cut he 
began to di&ovcr, that the accom* 
plishmcut of his wishes was a matter 


of greater difficulty than he had ever 
dreamed of. The writing-chambers 
of most of his friends were already 
crowded; some of them complained 
that they could not find employment 
for their own relations ; and others, 
who had vacancies, looked at Mal¬ 
colm’s figure, and expressed their 
regret that they had promised them 
away. Still there was a chance that 
openings might occur, and, although 
he was discouraged, he was not al¬ 
together disheaitened. He waited 
with patience, and continued to make 
occasional enquiries at the chambers 
of his patrons; bUt he became alarm¬ 
ed to.fi nd that their promises grew 
fainter, and their encouragement less 
every day, until protracted hope sick¬ 
ened and died, and his flattering pro¬ 
spects languished and withered away. 

It^wasa cruel.sacrifice for Mal¬ 
colm to renounce all his views of 
advancement in his profession, ami 
to relinquish the hopes which he 
had so fondly cherished ; but his 
favourite predilections wore forced 
to yield before the stern decree of 
necessity, and the gradual exhaus¬ 
tion of his resources drove him to 
seek employment of whatever nature, 
and wherever it could be found. He 
applied in vain fyr a clerkship' in a 
mercantile-office; he was friendless, 
and without acquaintances, and the 
nature of his acquirements was not 
altogether such as to qualify him for 
the duties of a commercial situation : 
strange as 'it may appear to some, 
his professional habits operated to 
his disadvantage, and where such 
prejudices did not exist, diis personal 
deformity was a greater obstruction 
to him in the active pursuits of com¬ 
merce, than in the more sedentary 
occupation in which he had been 
educated. The few individuals to 
whom, as natives of the same place, 
he.hgd made hirnpelf known, exerted 
themselves to 'forward his object; 
but. the little interest which they 
possessed was insufficient to over¬ 
come the objections which we have 
mentioned. He sought employment 
of any kind in which he might be 
able to earn a pittance, however 
small, to satisfy his moderate wants, 
but could find none, and gave way 
to despondency—almost to despair. 

Those"' who have never known 
misfortune can form but a faint 
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conception of tlic feelings with which 
Malcolm had seen all his fairest vi-« 
sions pass away,; but they arc still 
less able to appreciate the fprlorn- 
ness of his situation) as he ^found 
himself at last in his miserable gar¬ 
ret, destitute of every necessary of 
life. No one can tell the thoughts 
that crowded over his mind on that 
wretched night; but it is natural to 
suppose that all the ideas which had 
formerly yielded him pleasure — 
even the thought of her wnUse image 
had hitherto been associated with 
nothing but happiness—would now 
be turned to gloom and bitterness. 
All but the indispensable articles, 
of his small wardrobe had already 
gone to satisfy his necessities, and he 
now saw distinctly before him the 
miserable alternative of dying from 
want, or resorting for relief to the 
supplication of charity. The most 
fearful step of any in the declivity of 
fortune is that from want to beg¬ 
gary ; and the most revolting of all, 
the resources to which the children 
of misfortune are driven—that by 
which they renounce their indepen¬ 
dence, and throw themselves on the* 
bounty of their fellow-creatures. 
There have been" some who have 
felt the measure so repugnant to 
their feelings, that they have died 
rather than resort to it; but there is 
a pertinacity with which even the 
most wretched cling to existence, 
which generally leads them, however • 
reluctantly, to embrace it. Malcolm 
felt, and acted under this influence. 

Amid the abandonment in which 
he found himself, lie saw the Anger 
of God in his destiny, ^nd felt it to 
be his duty to drink to the bottom of 
the cup of misery which had been 
filled to biin ; yet, as he Went along, 
iu tlie darkness of evening, to make 
Ills first application for, relief, he en¬ 
vied the common mehdicant,who was 
free from the painful delifc&py bfl®cl¬ 
ing which he could not plytcli: from 
his bosorn. 

It was honourable to the friends 
who had failed in yielding him more 
effectual assistance, that they djd not: 
now refuse to render him pecuniary 
aid, as well as occasional supplies of 
other necessary articles, andUm m 
tlie manner least calculate* ^|>ffcnd 
liis feelings; but thesif'fltobrces; 
could not last for ever; tlie-molt'b$-* 
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nevolent become weary with coriti- 
vjiual appeals to their humanity; am! 
Malcolm could not be an importunate 
beggar. His situation threatened to 
become, if possible, more unhappy 
than ever, when an expedient present-’ 
ed itself, by means of which he 
might yet contrive to . prolong exist¬ 
ence, and a ray of hope again de¬ 
scended to visit him. i 

The obscure quarter of the town 
in which his humble lodgings were 
situated was inhabited exclusively 
by people in the lowest ranks of life, 
who were prevented by their circum¬ 
stances, or by their distance from 
the. schools, from bestowing on their 
children any kind of education; and 
it occurred to him that he might pick 
up a scanty subsistence by gividg in¬ 
structions in the elementary branches 
of learning,* at reduced fees. Hjs 
project was favoured by the prepos¬ 
session which the gentleness of his 
disposition had created among the 
-neighbourhood, and he soon found 
himself at the head of a little ’ se¬ 
minary. By this means he was en¬ 
abled again to support life, without 
that consciousness of dependence so 
uncongenial to bis feelings. But al¬ 
though, his few, small, and ill-paid 
fees, afforded him some of the neces¬ 
saries, they precluded him entirely 
from any of the comforts of life ; and 
his health, which had some time 
before begun, to decline, now sunk 
rapidly under the confinement and 
laborious nature of his employment. 
His eyes became hollow ami haggard, 
his countenance put on the squalid 
hue of disease, and his whole appear¬ 
ance exhibited the indications of a 
broken heart. To fill up the mea¬ 
sure of his wretchedness, a fever, 
generated probably by unwholesome 
air and scanty diet, crept over his 
emaciated frame, and threw him on 
a sick-bed. In this situation of ut¬ 
ter loneliness and desertion—desti¬ 
tute of every comfort that could allay 
the burning heat of fever—without a 
friend, a sister, or a fond mother, to 
minister to his helpkssncss, to soften 
his.pillow, or bincPup his throbbing 
temples—deserted by all but the God 
whp, amid the mysteriousness of his 
dispensations^ he, felt would" never 
desa£ Ajtt pP^leulm languished, 
until and then life for¬ 

sook him. “xhe hands of stranguu 
4T 
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shut his dying cyds, and the atm of 
charity Jaid him in the cold grave, to 
which the sprrowsof the world could 
not follow him. 

It may appear singular that he had 
never written any thing of his situa¬ 
tion to the person who, next to him¬ 
self, was most deeply interested in 
it. It had been agreed betwixt them, 
that he should not write until his es¬ 
tablishment in a permanent situation 
should enable him to speak with cer¬ 
tainly of his prospects. He could 
not bring himself to tell her that his 
hopes had been So cruelly blasted ; 
and she knew not of his fate until 
his misfortunes were at an end. 

I had been absent for some time, 
and was unacquainted with the na¬ 
ture of the difficulties with which lie 
had more lately struggled. I had 
long known the goodness of his heart, 
andrespected the many virtues which 
adorned him. As soon as my official 
engagements permitted me,- I sought 
his humble dwelling, at least to sym¬ 
pathise with, if I could not essen¬ 
tially relieve him ; but I found that*- 
he needed not now the sympathy of 
friendship, nor the cold charity of 
the stranger.' I visited the obscure 
and untrophied spot where the paro¬ 
chial and unfriended poor are inter¬ 
red ; but among the undistinguished 
graves which crowd the spot, I could 
not, even with the assistance of* the 
sexton, discover his resting-place. 1 
fdlnd that every trace of him had 
disappeared from the page of Nature; 
and he who, under more genial cir¬ 
cumstances, would at least have left a 


name in the world, was now, as it were, 
blotted from the record of existence. 

1 have told a Bimplc talc, and there 
he many who may see in it- few of 
the elements which give' interest to 
the pages of fictitious narrative; but 
I have had recourse to the detail of 
no artificial sorrows to awaken their 
sympathy,—1 have invented no tale 
of imaginary woes, and borrowed no 
unreal and extravagant incidents to 
minister to the sickly appetite. The 
story whigl) 1 have told is substan¬ 
tially true^and, excepting the sup- 

} session of names, presents, linaal- 
y, the unvarnished history of a real 
life. 

It is not related to discourage 
those who, with reasonable hopes of 
success, are desirous to soar above 
the less intellectual pursuits of life ; 
still less is it intended to repress the 
generous aspirations of youthful ge¬ 
nius. But it may serve as a profitable 
warning to those who, without any 
rational expectations of advantage, 
are bartering away the secure bene¬ 
fits which arc within their grasp, 
for distant objects of uncertain at¬ 
tainment. The subject of the pre¬ 
ceding sketch possessed qualities 
which would have raised him to re¬ 
spectability and happiness in the 
humble, but useful sphere of his 
forefathers; but, in the more exalt¬ 
ed career which he courted, could 
procure him nothing but an obscure 
and untimely grave. 

“ He pass’d—nor of his name and race 
Hath left a.token or a trace.” 

S. 


ANNALS OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

No. III. 


As several of the pieces which re¬ 
main to be noticed, in the Miscellany 
of Chepman and My liar, were writ¬ 
ten by Dunbar, one of the brightest 
ornaments of Scottish poetry, it may 
not be improper to introduce a brief, 
sketch of his life and character. 

William Dunbar was probably 
born about 1465? In the prologue 
to the Papingo, a poem which is sup¬ 
posed to have- been written about 
1530, he is spoken ; and, 

as he is * n 

old age, his birth fitMvn 

at 1465—a date wjt£ yrhic^,many 


passages in his poems seem to cories- 
pond/ . 0 

Lord Hailes and Mr Pinkerton as¬ 
sign, the honour of being his birth¬ 
place torSalton in East Lotliian. The 
passage upon which this opinion is 
founded occurs in the Fiyting of 
Kennedy and Dunbar, where the 
former is represented as saying, 

“ Thy gefr and ’substance is a widdy 
teuch. 

On Saltoae Mount, about thy craig to rax; 
And yi^llbunt Saltone gallows is our fair 
For to t>6 fleyt, with sic u frontlcss 
. free,” &c. 
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Hut in llic Miscellany of Cheptnan 
and Myllar, where tlie fly ting' Oc¬ 
curs, it is called Falcomi Mount; 
and Dr Irving conjectures that it 
may have been Falkland Mount; 
and that Dunbar may have "been a 
native of Fife. At the same time, it 
must be admitted, that, in this same 
piece, Dunbar seems to represent 
himself as a native of Lothian : 

“ I haif on me a pair of Lothian hipps, 

Hall fairer Inglis mak and mair purfy te, 
Than thou can blebcr with thy Carrick 
lipps.” 

It seems to be in reference to .this 
passage that Lord Hailes remarks 
that Dunbar, being a native of Lo¬ 
thian, and consequently an Anglo- 
Saxon by birth, was too apt to de¬ 
spise those who were born without 
the English pale. As to the asser¬ 
tion of Kennedy,* that he was of the 
family of the Earls of March, it may 
have been made from the correspond¬ 
ence of the name, and in order to in¬ 
volve his antagonist in the disgrace 
of being descended from a rebellious 
stock. At the same time, it should 
be mentioned, in support of the opi¬ 
nion that he was born in Fife, that 
lands in that district continued to he 
held by the family of the Earl of 
March long after their forfeiture in 
143 li¬ 
lt is plain, from several of his 
poems, that Dunbar was educated 
for the church; and there is some 
ground for supposing that he studied 
at Oxford. The colophon of one of 
his pieces is, “ Quod Dunbar at Ox- 
enfurde.” This, however, is by no 
means conclusive ; for, as'Dr Irving 
remarks, “ he might visit Oxford in. 
some other capacity than that of a 
student.” It may even-be question¬ 
ed whether the University of Oxford 
be the place mentioned in the colo¬ 
phon quoted above; There can be 
no doubt that Oxford was formerly 
written Oxenfurde. This orthogra¬ 
phy is to be met with in the Poly- 
ehronicon, and in the old editions of 
Chaucer. At the same time, there 
is another place which is still writ¬ 
ten Oxenfurd ; and as Dunbar seems 
to have been a travelling noviciate of 
the order of St. Francis, be may, in 
the course of his peregrinations, have 

* He is nij^ce^sing St. 
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been there, as well us at Oxford, lie 
tells us himself, that, in this capaci¬ 
ty, he had not only travelled through 
England, but had also visited the 
continent. 

“ Gif evir my fortoun wca to tie a frier. 
The dait thairof is past full mony a ycir; 
For into every lusty toon and place, 

Of all Yngland, from Berwjc to Calice, 

I haif into thy habeit made gud choir •.* 

“ In freiris weld, full fairly haif I 
flefehif, 

In it haif I In pulpet gone and preichit; 
In Derntoun kirk, and eik in Canterlierry, 
In it I past at Dover our the ferry ; 
Throw Piccardy, and thalr the peple 
teichit.” 

The pioutf frauds which, in this 
profession, he was obliged to prac¬ 
tise, were but. ill suited to the ho¬ 
nesty of Dunbar’s mind; and he 
abandoned it. Pinkerton supposes 
that he returned to Scotland about 
1490. It is probable, at least, that 
he was in his native land in 1503, 
when James the IV. was married to 
Margaret Tudor. On this auspicious 
event, he composed “ The Thistle 
and the Rose," a poem of great ori¬ 
ginality and beauty. 

“ In nervous strains Dunbar’s bold music 
flows, 

And time yet spares the Thistle and the 
Rose.” 

The other jgreat poem of Ditnbar 
is that which occurs in this Miscel¬ 
lany, and which is entitled,." The 
Golden Targe."' /The object of tl\c 
poem is to shew the ascendancy of 
love over reason ; the golden targe, 
orshield of reason, being insufficient 
to protect against the arrows of Ve¬ 
nus and her court. . The poem is al¬ 
legorical. The author having fallen 
asleep by a murmuring stream, and 
amidst the music and odours of May, 
fancies that he sees a golden vessel 
sailing through the crystal sky. 
Having reached the grassy earth, 
there -come out from this golden ship 
a hundred nymphs, whose beauty 
neither the faniy of Ilomcr nor the 
eloquence of Tully could conceive or 
depict. In looking from his leafy 
retreat on the salutations and cere¬ 
monies'of this court of beauty, the 
pofit is detected by theGoddess Ve- 

Fraticis in a vision. 
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nus, who sends her archers to assail 
hitn. IJe holds up the shield of rea¬ 
son to defend himself; hot is at 
.length defeated/and taken captive 
to Lady Beauty. Affair rejoicing for 
a while in his goldefl-chains, he be¬ 
gins to find them heavy and galling; 
the leafy beauty of the scene is scat¬ 
tered by a, whirlwind, and the celes¬ 
tial nymphs re-ascend in their golden 
barge. The poet awakes; and the 
poem concludes with an elegant cu- 
logiumon Chaucer, Gower, and Lyd¬ 
gate, the beauties of wlios^'composi¬ 
tions he could so well appreciate. 
The Golden Targe ia full of poetical 
fancy and splendid description. The 
richness of the imagery and language 
seems very forcibly to have struck 
one who was himself barren of nei¬ 
ther; and Sir David Lindsay says, 
in speaking of Dunbar, 

——“ who language had at large, 

As may be seen intil his Golden Terge.” 

Another kindred spirit thus alludes 
to the poem— 

“ Where now Dunbar? The bard has 
run his race; 

Hut glitters still the Golden Terge on 
> high; 

Nor shall the thunder-storm, that 
sweeps ihe sky, 

’Mid its wide waste the glorious orb de¬ 
face.” 

The other pieces by Dunbar, which 
occur in this Miscellany, are very 
different in kind from the one which 
has now been noticed, and shew 
that his genius was as various as it 
was powerful. 

The Flyting between Dunbar and 
Kennedy conies next in order. From 
the affectionate manner in which 
Dunbar commemorates Kennedy, in . 
his “ Lament for the Deth of the 
Makkaris," Lord Hailes is disposed 
to believe that no real quarrel existed 
between the two poets. This opi¬ 
nion is countenanced by the history 
of the altercation which took place 
between Luigo Pulci and Matteo 
Franco. (See Roscoe’s Life of Lo¬ 
renzo dc Medici, Vbl. I. p. 252.) 
Rut even on the supposition that the 
quarrel between Dunbar and Kenne¬ 
dy was fictitious, it wa^but jt popr 
employment for twojneh oCtalent 
and learning to waste tlieiriime frt 
Hitting together such disgusting Bil¬ 


lingsgate. The Flyting, as it oc¬ 
curs in the Miscellany of Chepman 
and Myllar, is imperfect; but it 
mny be found in Ramsay’s Ever¬ 
green. , 

IIis*‘ Lament for the Deth of the 
Makkaris," or l*octs, is much more 
honourable to the memory of Dun¬ 
bar. It was written in sickness and 
bid age; and although it may want 
the spirit of, some of his gayer and 
earlier compositions, it is valuable, 
as shewing the moral bent of his 
muse, and as containing his opinion 
of the characti r and talents of his pre* 
decessors and contemporaries. The 
Lament is also to be found in the 
Evergreen. In the Miscellany of 
Chepman and Myllar, it is followed 
by a short piece of which the admi¬ 
rers of Dunbar will hope that he was 
not the author. I^shews the gross 
and daring profanity with which re¬ 
ligious subjects were treated before 
the Reformation. “ Kynd Kittok" 
was a dame who never ate, “ hot 
drank our mesure " At her .death, 
which was of thirst, she eluded the 
vigilance of Saint Peter, and stole 
privily into heaven. “ God lukit, 
and saw hir lattin in, and leuch bis 
hert Bair.” For seven years, this 
dame is represented as living a good 
life, and as discharging the duties of 
“ our lady’s hen-wife." In an evil 
hour she ventured beyond the gates, 

“ to get hir ane frcsche drink, as the 
yill of Itcvin wes sour." On her re¬ 
turning for admittance. Saint Peter, 
with whom she had all along been at 
variance, “ hat hir with a club, till 
a great clour raise in hir heid.” Be¬ 
ing thus repulsed. Dame Kittok re¬ 
turned to the occupations of the ale¬ 
house ; and the poet concludes with 
requesting, 

“ Gif yc be thristy or dry, 

Drink with my gud dame, as ye ga by, 
Anys for my saik.” , 

The religion of the country must have 
been at a very low ebb, when a piece 
like this.could find its way into a po¬ 
pular Miscellany. 

The piece which follows next is - 
acknowledged to be by Dunbar, viz. 
The Testament of Mr Andro Ken¬ 
nedy. Ijti^fesents us with the cha¬ 
racter of a dritnken, graceless scholar, 
and is written somewhat in the style 
which ha6 been called Macaronic; as 
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the alternate lines are composed of 
scraps from the breviary, mixed tip 
with dog-Latin. The libel lies which 
are taken with the ceremonies of the 
Romish church are not so hold, how¬ 
ever, as in his Deigc. Indeed it is 
difficult to conceive how a piece so 
profane as the latter could have pro¬ 
ceeded from a son of the church: and 
it is not improbable that the want 
of preferment, of which Dunbar* iu 
several of his pieces, complains so 
bitterly, may be ascribed to the free¬ 
dom of his opinions, and the bold¬ 
ness with which he declared them. 
It would be uncharitable, in the ab¬ 
sence,of all positive proof, to ascribe 
his want pf promotion to immoral or 
licentious conduct ; although it must 
be admitted that several of his pieces 
are not very decent in sentiment and 
language. The .tale of the Twa 
(Mariit Wemen and the IVeuo," 
which occurs in this Miscellany, is 
graphic and humorous ; but many 
passages are gross and - immodest. 
The same .thing may be said of the 
Triars of Berwick ; but some allow¬ 
ance should be made for the manners 
of the age ; and it must be admitted 
that, in general, the muse of Dun¬ 
bar is chaste and correct. Indeed the 
motal tendency of many of his pieces 
is obvious and powerful. In this re¬ 
spect, lie will bear comparison with 
any of his contemporaries or piedc- 
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ccssors. Ilis religious perms have 
been called inferior to his other 
pieces ; but if they do not display the 
same brilliant fancy, and powerful 
description, it is owing to the nature 
of the subjects. The reflections bf 
the poet are judicious and solemn; 
and the verse* in many pieces, is re-' 
markably harmonious and smooth. 
A tone of querulous disappointment 
sometimes mars their impressiveness 
and beauty; but this should be sub¬ 
ject of Regret rather than of censure; 
and it is painful to think that the 
povyerful talents and splendid ac¬ 
complishments of Dunbar should not 
have been suitably acknowledged and 
rewarded. He seems to have enter¬ 
ed the church with high hopes of 
preferment, but they were complete¬ 
ly disappointed. 

“ I wes in youth on nurcis knu-, 

Dandely, Bischop, dandely ; 

And quhen that ege now dots me greif, 
Ane scruple vicar 1 can norht Ire; 

Excess of thucht dois me mischief.'* 

While ignorant priests were bur¬ 
dened with more cures than they 
could serve, and licentious nobles 
were gorged with bentlices in amt-' 
mem!am, tile highly-gifted Dunbar 
lived in neglect and poverty. It 
“ dois one ini.seliiel” to think of 
this. It makes our “ heart wax hot 
within us.” 


SKETCHES FllOJI WATL'llE. 
(Continuation.) 


Din T ever imagine T should have 
wiiltcn to inform you that I had 
nearly forgotten you ? Most certain¬ 
ly, I never conceived the pdssibility 
of such a strange wandering of mind. 
Hut so it has been* almost if, even 
while I write. Let me endeavour to 
explain this unexpected,.oqqurrence. 
If you have forgot iny last letter, I 
cannot help it; I can easily excuse 
you, as I am sure I have nearly for¬ 
gotten it myself. I only know that I 
had been very lonely, very melan¬ 
choly, and in no very pleased hu¬ 
mour, and that I was doing my best 
to tell why. The very sam£ fueling 
continued the mastcr-onfeSjlf t$r hearty 
.for a considerable time after 1 vfrotd" 
you last; nay, it continuedincreas-- 
ing, and rendering me more and 


more miserable. But—but—upon • 
my word I cannot tell how to explain 
to you the change which has taken 
place in my whole heart and mind. s 
You will—you must not—yeti am 
sure, quite sure, you will laugh at 
me. If I had not promised to write 
you a history of all my adventures, 
intentions, and pursuits, and if I 
did not still feel the want of some 
person to talk with, and communicate 
my mind to, I would really destroy 
this letter, and keep my own counsel. 

I am determined, however,—so now 
for it. , 

One beautiful mild evening, just 
as the sun was leaning over the west¬ 
ern-hilbb'sbedding his brightening 
siniles Upon this fair green world, 
like the retiring glances of paternal 
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love, I had, as usual, walked out all 
alone to enjoy the calm gladness of 
the gentle hour. In the midst of my 
reverie, as I was sauntering heedless¬ 
ly along, I was accosted r by a sweet, 
silvery voice, and asked" the way to 
.— . I started, looked up, and be¬ 
held a vision, as it seemed to me, and 
a vision more lovely than aught but 
a poet’s dream. A young, beautiful 
female was beside me—her eyes were 
fixed enquiringly on me, and hex 
voice was directed to me. Had I 
the pen of a poet, I would attempt 
to describe her; but even then 1 am 
sure I could neither please myself 
nor give you a satisfactory descrip¬ 
tion. I might say that she was. ra¬ 
ther tall, most elegantly formed, and 
light and buoyant in her air; I might 
roceed to give you a catalogue of 
er features. One by one, and tell you 
what each was like, in foolish, misty 
metaphors; and, after all, your own 
fancy would be obliged to make out 
the represen tation. Fancy, therefore,. 
without any needless and unavailing 
description, and fancy as beautiful a 
creature as you can, and believe me 
you will have done her no more than 
justice. 

When she spoke to me, I suppose 
I looked foolish enough, and scarcely 
knew what to answer. I rallied my 
spirits as soon as possible, and pro¬ 
ceeded to give her the information 
she required, accompanying my words 
with a proffer to shew her the house, 
as I was myself going that way. 
She would not permit me to take 
that trouble, and thanking me, left 
me to pursue the train of thought 
which she had interrupted. The 
same train of thought had vanished 
—in vain did 1 gaze upon the blush¬ 
ing skies, the ‘coming greyness of 
twilight growing over the eastern 
hills, the deepening and lengthening 
shadows of the woods—I was not— 
I could not again grow melancholy. 
Every thing seemed to he pervaded 
with a viewless power of soothing 
happiness, and I felt and yielded to 
its influence. Hours, uot a fe w, pass¬ 
ed unheeded on, and I felt reluct¬ 
ant to return to the society of com¬ 
mon earthly beings; though really I 
cannot tell how I spent tho$p dreamy* 
hours of new And strange Relight?. 
did return, and resigned ,myself to. 
sleep; but my sleep was broken.by 


dreams of dark, undefined, and fear¬ 
ful import. I did not recollect any of 

them, though I felt very anxious to 
do so; but they left upon my mind a 
heavy, boding gloom; and I could not, 
for a considerable time, throw aside a 
certain supersti tious terror which hung 
sadly over me. 11 seemed as if some 
presentiment of coming unhappiness 
was upon inc, and yet I could see no 
reason why. Day, with its bustle, its 
splendour, and its variety of sensa¬ 
tions, scattered their fancies, and left 
me in some measure the same, yet in 
much how different! I cannot in the 
least account for, or describe, the tide 
of thoughts and imaginings which 
crowded upon my soul; they had a 
character of their own, and were so 
powerfully engrossing, that 1 felt no r 
leisure for pensive gloom, and my 
former habitual melancholy. The 
chance rencounter of the preceding 
evening was ever beforeme, and I saw 
the young lady a thousand times, 
when 1 should have seen something 
very different; the sound of her voice 
was in my ears, and mingled with 
every thing which I heard, giving 
sweetness and harmony to sounds 
and voices otherwise any thing hut 
agreeable. 

Not many days elapsed till I saw 
her, and in a short time had the fe¬ 
licity to hear her voice, and behold 
her soft smile, as she bent on me a 
look of recognition. Without ap¬ 
pearing interested in it, I made in¬ 
quiries concerning her, and learnt 
that she was a young lady of Scottish 
birth, but English education, come 

to-- in order to pass a few months ' 

with the ——s, wno are distantly 
related to her.. This' information 
was very agreeable to me, as it held 
forth a prospgct of seeing her occa¬ 
sionally, arid,thus contemplating, 
though at A, distance, one of tne fair¬ 
est works qf creation. I have, since 

then, several times seen her, and 
once spoken to her,—only'once, and 
then only three or four words; but 
the seeing and speaking to her has 
had sonic influence upon me, whe¬ 
ther beneficial ;or otherwise I do not 
know. - 

Such is<a simple outline of what 
ha6 occ|tpicd -my mind for some time 
past, and. 1 Wisp to have your free - 
and fripbdly thoughts upon the sub-' 
jeet. Before you set about writing • 
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to me, however, I wisli to assure you 
that 1 have not certainly felt the 
least of what I have hcaril designa¬ 
ted love. No, no; I hope I havefnore 
sense and respectful humility than 
to* fall in love with a young lady 
whose rank might justly entitle her 
to regard my love as an insult. In¬ 
stead of that, I only look upon her 
as something angelic,—a being sent 
by Providence to enlighten my path, 
though she can only shine upon it 
from an unapproachable distance. 
The sight of her has supplied- me 
with something which I could not 
imagine before,—it lifts given a ten¬ 
derness, and at the same time a de¬ 
licate purity to my thoughts,—it has 
given me a better conception of hu¬ 
man nature, at least I think so. 
Before I saw her, I never had seen 
any one for whom I could have • es¬ 
teemed it an honour and a pleasure 
to suffer, and even to endanger life. 
I have felt friendship, not often, nor 
varied, indeed, since I can scarcely 
say that I have, or ever had a friend 
except yourself; but even for you, 
my friendship was such, thatthough 
1 would at'any time most freely have 
sacrificed my own interest for yours, 
yet had you wronged me, if you could 
have wronged me,—had you heaped 
disgrace or unmerited insult upon 
me, 1 could have resented it,—I could 
have defended myself,—perhaps I 
could have resorted to violent and 
personal measures; but the feelings 
which I experienced towards her are 
very, different. To be of advantage 
to her in any manner would give me 
the greatest pleasure, but whatever 
conduct she should use to me 1 could 
never resent it in any manner. I could 
even, I think, patiently "bear insults 
and injustice, were she to behave so 
to me ; but to repel them fiercely— 
to retaliate—it would be quite im¬ 
possible. If'l should happen to meet 
with a young man 6f*a mind similar 
to my own, and of an engaging dis¬ 
position and manner, I would doubt¬ 
less desire to obtain intimacy with 
him,—I would open to him my 
mind, and expect’a return of con¬ 
fidence from him,—I would engage 
him, if possible, in pursuits, and a- 
musements, and habits, congenial to 
my own; l would read, talk, ot 
walk in his company, mention my 
chance thoughts, and springing de¬ 


lights, aud anticipated pleasures, to 
him; in short, 1 would enjoy his 
company and conversation as much 
as I could; but I feel no such forward 
and confident wish with regard to 
the young lady in question. I am more 
pleased to admire her at a distance 
than I could be, or would dare to be, 
in her more immediate company. 

There is_a certain charm in the 
contemplation of a being of a nature 
something similar to my own ; but 
how much superior is the beautiful 
and graceful expression of purity and 
innocence, which encircles her like a 
halo of light! 1 would not dare to 

approach nearer, to penetrate that 
radiant veil, to give my admiration 
any thing of a less elevated and ima¬ 
ginative character. I would not 
for worlds lessen her to my own 
standard. I would not dare to think 
of her as a being composed of as 
gross materials as 1 am. It would, 
in me, be sacrilege to think of her 
as one whom 1 might love. Love 
her ! I would as soon think of loving 
the beautiful Moon, as^she glides 
along her peerless path in the bright 
and starry heavens. 1 would think 
it a piece of very great presumption 
ever to indulge such an idea. She is, 
in every respect, far, far beyond me. 
Aud indeed 1 am satisfied, quite sa¬ 
tisfied that it should be sq. Though 
she is so, very beautiful, so very 
good, so very every thing enchanting,* 
while 1 only contemplate her at a 
due distance, there is a secret whis¬ 
perer tells me occasionally, that some 
of her attractions might appear not 
altogether so heavenly upon a nearer 
examination, and a more intimate 
acquaintance. I would be very far 
from wishing to spoil the beauty of 
my vision, by instituting an analysis 
of its nature, and thus even pru¬ 
dence is on the side of fancy. 

Now that 1 have shewn you that 
I do not love this young lady, and 
will not cannot love'hcr; let me ask 
your opinion concerning my conduct 
in cherishing the admiration which 
I feel for her. It is true, that when 
I think of her, sec her, or hear her 
voice, there is a sudden and strange 
glow rushes upon my heart, and in 
some instances mounts to ray cheek 
and brow. It is true, that she is oftcu 
present, involuntarily, to my mind, 
and comes into aU my pictures and 
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reveries, though I know not why. In 
every landscape which faticy repre¬ 
sents, she is there to brighten and to 
gladden it; and not a thought of 
Heaven can 1 foi in without imagining 
her amidst the seraphic choir, scarce¬ 
ly less pure, less lovely, than they, 
llut what harm have I to fear from 
feelings and thoughts like these? 
Their onlyUendency, so far as I can 
see, is to make make my heart more 
pure, more susceptible of tender Rnd 
amiable impressions, and more alive 
to the beauties of Nature. And in so 
Jar as such is their tendency, they 
scarcely arc conducive to my happi¬ 
ness. i t lias also greatly done away 
with my growing melancholy ; for 
Jiow can 1 be discontented with a 
world which contains beings so beau¬ 
tiful, so pure? My kindness for 
mankind in general is also very con- 
si dcrably increased, and upon very 
just grounds ; can 1 help loving and 
wishing to advantage, as far as my 
limited power will go, a race ho¬ 
noured by sharing the nature of such 
beauty and goodness ? 

Can you/ with truth, assure me 
that I ain right in cherishing suqh 
thoughts ? Or does your experience 
in the world, and your knowledge of 
the human heart, enable you to see 
any thing wrong or dangerous in 
them ? It would give ine great plea¬ 
sure to receive your sanction to my 
present feelings and tbiir bearing ; 
but should they, after 'mature ex¬ 
amination, meet your disapprobation, 
whatever I might feel, and however 
reluctant I might be, I would at once 
lay them aside. 

Do you yet pardon *0e for having 
forgotten you Jox a while? or is my 
fault unpardonable? I could frame 
many correlative excuses, but when 
you Jbave examined the one J have 
sent you, 1 am almost convinced that 
you will sustain it individually. 
.Surely 1 might be allowed to give're¬ 
ception to a whole legion of thoughts 
and feelings, so new, so strange, so 
unexpected, and so engrossing, with¬ 
out being very culpable. If you 
think quite otherwise, tell me so 
’ freely ; for there 1 is so much of in¬ 
comprehensible dreaminess about my 
present mood, that 1 do not know 
what to think of it. 

- If J find an opportunity, f^shaH 
send you this letter immediately* if 
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not, 1 shall keep it a while longer, 
and sernl you a packet of considerable 
size, ill order to make some amends 
for tfie fault of neglect, of which 1 
confess that I have been guilty. 

• m * ' * * * , 

I have been re-perusing my for¬ 
mer letter, or rather part of a letter, 
and seriously deliberating whether to 
destroy it. 1 think, however, that 1 
may as well let it fulfil its destina¬ 
tion ; you will in it receive a true re¬ 
presentation of the state of my miml 
at the time when it was written, and 
w'hat has been the consequence I 
now proceed to relate. 

Perhaps you are surprised at the 
calmness with which 1 at present 
write; if so, your surprise will cease 
when you learn that it is only the 
calmness of despair. My misery lias 
subdued me, or at least left inc now 
without the power to complain. The 
heart which lately exulted in the 
loveliness of surrounding Nature, and 
felt as if all things ministered to its 
enjoyment of happiness, that heart 
has no longer any pulse responsive 
to pleasure,—it has now no relish 
for sweet sounds or beautiful pro¬ 
spects ; hope, the soul’s last, firmest 
friend, has forsaken me, and I am a 
thing of utter wretchedness. I do 
not ask you to pity my misery,— 
2 /our pity could not avail me ; and 1 
yet have so much pride of heart as 
to despise the thought of begging 
and whining, in a mean, whimpering 
manner, for commiseration. To the 
fate which has- crushed me I uiust 
submit, and shall do so as well as I 
can ; but I ask no one’s condolence, 
no, not even yours; and there is nQuc 
from whom I would so easily receive, 
or so cohfidently expect comfort, if 
comfort could reach me. Yoil arc 
perhaps wondering what is the mean¬ 
ing of all this; it will cost me no 
little pain toeXplain myself ; but in 
return for yObekindness to me, and 
on account‘6C'my promise, 1 feel it 
my duty to .give you a true account 
of what 1 have suffered, do sutler, 
and must expect to suffer. My only 
request is, that you would maintain 
the most rigorous silence on this 
subject. My confession in'this let¬ 
ter is for your own private eye; and 
until mydeathfclcascyou from all 
obligations of. that nature to me, f 
adjure you to permit the eye of none 
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to glance upon what I am about to 
toll you. It' I, at any future time*, 
change my mind, 1 can let you 
know; and, at any rate, when I am 
dead, you may use yonr pleasure 
with my letters. 

That lovely woman has been the 
cause of all my grief, yet she is not 
to blame in any respect. She, un¬ 
known to herself, awakened a new 
life in my heart, called forth a tide 
of new feelings, and gave existence to 
a cajjability of joy or misery of which 
1 myself was previously unconscious. 
Kvery time that I saw her, every 
time that I thought of her, gave power 
and intensity to the stream which 
fur a time flowed in secret within 
my bosom, calm as a summer rivu¬ 
let, but soon to burst forth wild and 
wasteful as the winter torrent. I 
felt its growing strength, but I dread- 
• ed it not. Fool that 1 was, like a 
moth, I fluttered heedlessly around 
the flame, till it scorched me; and 
now, if 1 escape, it will be but in a 
mutilated and miserable condition. 
Alas ! I find I am writing any thin" 
but a plain statement of my sorrows 
and their cause. Any thing—oh ! 
any thing rather than again awaken 
the torture, now in some measure 
stilled by despair and gloomy deter¬ 
mination. Yet it must be; since I 
have begun, I will proceed. 

Some time passed, while I con¬ 
tinued absoibcd in the delicious 
dreamy state which I have mention¬ 
ed above, and 1 thought that I now- 
bad found the true secret of happi¬ 
ness. Meantime, the singing of the 
birds ceased, the leaves grew pale 
and died, the streams were often 
choked with their eddying and thick¬ 
ening mass ; the fields began to look 
bare and cold, and winter was evi¬ 
dently approaching with rapid strides. 
Hut winter, with all its melancholy 
precursors, did not awaken jn me 
the gloom and sadness jwhieh it used 
to do. I saw in it but a gentle decay, 
predictive of a speedy and glad revi¬ 
val. , 1 could contemplate all the 
tokens of lifelessness which were ga¬ 
thering and increasing around me 
without pain, for my heart had found 
a spring of hope and joy, youthful 
and buoyant, within itself. 1 wished 
for nothing to make me happy, come 
what might, but the pleasure of oc¬ 
casionally seeing-> and of tliink- 
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ing of her as often as I chose. My 
feelings became more refined, more 
elevated, more romantic, more im¬ 
personal ; 1 felt more and more in¬ 
clined to be beneficial to my fellow- 
creatures, and I thought it was com¬ 
mendable to cherish such sentiments; 
and I am still of opinion, that, could 
I have stopped there, 1 would have 
been right, and my happiness might 
have increased, or at least remained 
uninterrupted. 

I was in the habit of making my 
evening walk extend to the house 

where-at that time resided, in 

the expectation of seeing her. When 
the evening was fine, 1 seldom failed, 
in my hope; and if I saw her not, I 
at least saw where I knew she was, 
and so retired, if not quite satisfied, 
yet nearly so. I always took suffi¬ 
cient care to conceal myself; for 
though I did not feel in' the least 
afraid of what people might say on 
my own account, 1 did not choose to 
give any opportunity to censorious 
tongues to busy themselves concern¬ 
ing my conduct, especially since they 
could not do so without, in some re¬ 
spects, involving that name, of all 
others to me the most sacred. There 
is a slight belt of underwood which 
skirts tlie road leading from the river 
edge to the house. 1 used to make 
it a cover to my approaches, and un¬ 
der its protection advance pretty near 
the house, where 1 often remained a 
short lime, till I either was gratified 
with a sight of the goddess whose 
attractions drew me there, or till l 
was convinced that I would not see 
her at th5t time. One evening—I 
ahall never forget that evening—I 
had lain under the covert of a short, 
bushy American pine, and was just 
on the point of making my retreat, 
when 1 saw her comipg along in 
another direction, as if returning 
from a walk, accompanied by a young 
man whom i had never seen before. 
He was tall, remarkably handsome, 
and rather elegantly dressed. She 
leant on liis arm with the easy fami¬ 
liarity of one who is well acquainted 
with the person so honoured, and 
can place the most ample confidence 
in him. She looked on him occa¬ 
sionally with a half-stolen glance, 
in which there was much love, much 
life, and blessedness, and joy for him ; 
but death, and torture, and misery, 

\ U 
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for me; and lie—lie seemed all buoy¬ 
ant with delight; every step, every 
motion, the tone of his voice, for I 
could hear it, every glance of his eye, 
fond and frequent, displayed the hap¬ 
piness, the triumph of his soul. I 
gazed upon them from my secret stand 
as they passed. They were indeed 
a beautiful pair, and 1 involuntarily 
implored a blessing on them, while 
my heart swelled, and my bosom 
heaved, and something like tears 
rushed unbidden to my eyes. 1 saw 
another enjoying the pleasure which 
my soul had never presumed to hope 
for, hut which I now fotfnd could 
• alone sath.fy its longings. The con¬ 
sciousness that I loved, and that my 
love was utterly hopeless, came upon 
me at once, and 1 felt the misery of 
my condition fully, and with over¬ 
whelming power. J stood in helpless 
wretchedness, as if petrified,—my 
heart sickened within my breast,— 
the blood seemed to distil drop by 
drop through my veins, scarcely with 
sufficient motion to maintain anima¬ 
tion,—my eyes grew dim, and I 
shuddered through every limb, as if 
the grasp of death had been upon 
me. In this agonized condition I 
remained, till the fond, the lovely, 
the pure, and constant couple, went 
past my hiding-place, talking ten¬ 
derly and affectionately in the guile¬ 
less simplicity and innocence of their 
hearts; little thinking, that every 
kind and gentle word, every tender 
look, was a dagger to me, was worse 
than death to the heart of one who, 
even then, would have sacrificed his 
life to advantage the fair female form 
which glided so softly, so gracefully 
along. They passed—they entered the 
house, and left me—utterly wretch¬ 
ed—withered in heart as an old 
thoru-tree riven by the thunder, and 
hanging its seared and bare branches 
over its scarcely-vegetating shattered 
stem. 

Slowly, painfully, and after a very 
considerable interval, did I arise, and 
bending back many a lingering look 
upon that house which contained the 
dear cause of my affliction, 1 turned 
my weary steps homeward. A heavy 
stupor came upon me. I know not 
what I did for some time. Morning 
arose and shone forth,—day passed 
over in sunshine or in gloom,— 
nitfl came with its daikness and its 
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silence,—it was the same to me. 
There was a continued sense of 
weight and oppression at my hcait, 
a feeling of giddy sickness in my 
head, and yet I scarcely knew that I 
was unwell, hut went about my usual 
occupations as a mere matter cf 
course. This unnatural calm, how¬ 
ever, came to a close, and its ter¬ 
mination was a storm indeed,— a 
tempest, a whirlwind of passionate 
misery. 

While in this moping, insensible 
mood, I chanced to hear the name of 

- mentioned ; the sound passed 

like electricity through my frame ;— 
I listened with eager attention, and 
received a Confirmation of my conjec¬ 
tures ; those conjectures, 1 mean, 
which had at once rushed upon me, 
when in the young man formerly 
mentioned I assured myself that I 
saw .1 favoured lover. It w r as confi-* 
dently reported, that, after having 
received the sanction of their mutual 
friends, he had come for the purpose 
of getting her to appoint a time'for 
their union. This relation, though 
merely the country rumour, seemed 
to agree so well with what I had ob¬ 
served, that it commanded iny un¬ 
hesitating belief, and at once called 
all the dormant faculties of my mind 
from the deathlike lethaigy in which 
they had lain, into active and agoni¬ 
zed exertion. Why should 1 endea¬ 
vour to describe to you the state of 
my mind upon heaiing this intelli¬ 
gence ? I will not, cannot venture 
upon the particular of what I felt 
for some time* immediately after my 
heart was thus rudely roused from 
its still and drowsy listlessness. If 
you cannot conceive what it was, no 
words of mine could convey to you 
any idea of it. Suffice it to say, that 
I was now completely aware of the 
pernicious power of the dream which 
I had allowed so long to reign undis¬ 
turbed over ray heart. Pernicious in 
its tendency 1 call it, because it gave 
me some glimpses of pleasure which 
1 might have enjoyed; and than im¬ 
mediately snatched and hid them for 
ever from me, leaving me more feel¬ 
ingly sensible of my loneliness than 
before. I now knew that love had 
indeed obtained the complete domi¬ 
nion over me ;—love, too powerful 
for me to expel, yet doomed to utter 
despair. Jly day I brooded over my 
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grief whencvt r it, happened to bo ill 
my power to bo alone ; and by night, 
after appearing, to join in the amuse¬ 
ments of those around m£, when no 
longer able to endure this struggle 
against my woe, I went out in the 
dark grimness of night, and wander¬ 
ed through the woods alone, or hung 
over the melancholy bubbling of my 
little favourite stream, mingling my 
groans with its low murinurings. 
Often, when the cold winds of the 
deepening winter had brought a driv¬ 
ing tempest of suow, I turned my 
face to its blast, and smiled to see it 
heap its cold flakes on my bosom, 
biddiug them lie there and melt; they 
eould not extinguish the fire that 
burnt within. Often did I lie for 
hours, stretched at lebgth upon a 
snow-wreath, insensible to the bitter¬ 
ness of the cold which laid its rigid 
grasp upon my frame, till I eould 
with difficulty arise and drag my 
chilled body away, leaving behind 
mo a distinct impression upon the 
spot where I had lain. Many a time, 
at deep midnight, 1 wandered like a 
ghost around the house where my 
treasure lay ; but I never approached 
it during day, or at any time when 
there was any hazard of my being 
discovered: for though I was conscious 
that there was nothing of real guilt 
in my conduct, I was determined up¬ 
on no account to give the least room 
to people of the most censorious dis¬ 
position to say one word against the 
prudence of her whom I nevertheless 
would have given worlds to see. 

Thus passed the long dreary 
months of winter, and 1 found that 
all my endeavours, either to subdue 
my passion, or to endure it calmly, 
were fruitless, and now, after suf¬ 
ferings which I shudder to contem¬ 
plate, and to which I see no appear¬ 
ance of a termination, 1 am on tlic 
very point of putting into effect a 
resolution which appears to me the 
only one sanctioned by prudence. I 
can no longer endure this miserable 
condition. Any thing, any change 
whatever, would be for the better. I 
must leave this place. All ! could I 
but leave it as I came to it! Hut that 
is impossible. ■ My heart has suffered 
enough to give to it an enduring hea¬ 
viness, a tendency to melancholy and 
gloom, which nothing will ever be 
able to eradicate. I must depart; 


and the sooner i do so it will be the 
better forme; as I find that mad¬ 
ness, or something perhaps worse, 
would soon be my fate, were f to ri> 
main here. I shall determine, nud 
when 1 take my departure, 1 will 
send this letter to you. 

The die is east. 1 have left-, 

and send you this from-, where 

I have arrived this first night of my 
journey, 1 do not know whither. I 
shall finish this sheet by a short de¬ 
tail of the circumstances immediately 
previous to this last step. 1 was for 
some time convinced that I ought to 
hasten away ; but I hesitated in mak¬ 
ing a determination which way to 
bend my course. Home often arose, 
with all its sweet and fondly-re¬ 
membered charms before me ; but I 
could not think to appear in the pre¬ 
sence of my dear parents .such as I 
now am. Little do they know what 
I have suffered for some months 
past, ami they are little prepared to 
witness the change which has taken 
place in my appearance. 1 am but 
the shadow of what I was. Besides, 
I am now come to that time of life, 
that it is necessary for me to main¬ 
tain myself, and to brave the shocks 
and perils of life, whatever they may 
be. In all the various bearings of 
the case I could not think that I 
oughtto return home. Whcie, then, 
should I go ? Farthest from the scene 
of my grief is best ; 1 shall therefore 
bend my steps southward ; and Lon¬ 
don, or its vicinity, shall be my des¬ 
tination. Such were uiy thoughts ; 
and upon this decision 1 have acted. 

Immediately upon forming this re¬ 
solution, I spent a whole night in 
wandering over all my haunts, by 
the banks of my little rivulet; and 
again and again I traced all the steps 
which bliad so often taken around 
.——, lingering with strongest in¬ 
terest upon every spot where 1 had 
ever seen her. From this lonely 
roaming 1 was only driven by ihe 
umlesircd appearance of the morning 
light, tinging the summit of (ilara- 
inara, and warning me to depart, 
like the other restless night-phan¬ 
toms. 1 could not see her without 
the risk of exposing myself to be seen 
where I had no occasion to be, but 
I knew that she would he at church 
the following Sunday. Thither l 
went, and saw her enter, accompanied 
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by tlic same young man whom 1 for¬ 
merly mentioned, to whom she was 
on tlic point of being married. My 
mind was, however, wrought up to 
a sufficient pitch of determination to 
conduct myself properly, though cer¬ 
tainly with no slight effort. Once or 
twice, indeed, 1 was on the brink of 
discovering my emotion. 

The clergyman pronounced his 
text in a slow, impressive manner; 
and as lie spoke, 1 thought his voice, 
and occasionally his eye, was direct¬ 
ed towards me. The words were, 
“ All these things are against me 
and my heart, with a deep and strug¬ 
gling sigh, felt that all things wye 
indeed against me, till it was with 
the utmost difficulty that 1 could re¬ 
strain the burst of bitter grief which 
agitated my breast. One of the 
hymn tunes, also, smote on my car 
with such a low, melancholy, plain¬ 
tive cadence, that it seemed to me 
the very wailings of sorrow, deep, 
tender, and overpowering. Then, 
indeed, I did for a moment yield to 
the workings of my s-oul, and bend¬ 
ing over the seat, hid the tears which 
gushed forth, and would not be re¬ 
strained ; nor was it in my power to 
recover my self-command, till the 
hymn was finished. It rings now 
in my ears. It is become } art of my 
memory, and is laid up among those 
records which cannot he obliterated. 
Part of my way home was the same 
as lier's ; and 1 overtook her just a 
few yards before reaching tile place 
where we took different directions. 
She still recollected me, though 1 had 
not been in the habit of speaking to 
her for a very considerable time; in¬ 
deed I had shunned her presence. She 
accosted me kindly, inquired ‘after 
my health, and expressed her con¬ 
cern to see me looking worse than I 
had formerly done. I made some 
attempt at answering her in a tone 
as subdued and regulated as possible, 
and even contrived to inform iier 
that I was upon the point of leaving 
that part of the country. Uy this 
time we were come where our roads 
separated. She stopped, and wishing 
me better health and success in all 
my undertakings, took me gently by 
the hand, and bade me farewell. My 
heart throbbed violently, and rose 
within my breast, till I felt as if at 
lie brink of suffocation. 1 could 
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scarcely breathe out an inarticulate 
answer,"a murmured expression of 
thanks for Ijer kiud wishes ; and the 
word fit re well l w r as gasped rather 
then spoken. 1 turned and walked, 
or staggered slowly away a few paces, 
then, in the bitterness of my anguish, 
burst off into running with my ut¬ 
most speed. 

That night passed over in a kind 
of dim insensibility, and next morn¬ 
ing, I may say this morning, saw mo 
commence my'journey. J took leave 
of my few acquaintances with a smile 
on my cheek, and in a steady, and 
-apparently cheerful voice; though 
Ilravrn knows there was little glad¬ 
ness at my heart. From a height, 
a short way forward, 1 had a xit w of 
the greatei part of the surrounding 
country. I stopped, and east my 
eyes around for one last look. In the 
distance I could see Cnftel towering 
over the lied of the Solway in un¬ 
rivalled majesty, like some giant 
placed to guard the shore; ami while 
1 gazed upon it, J could easily in 
fancy behold my own native, for¬ 
saken home at no gicat distance ; nor 
was your habitation forgotten. Neater 
me, and quite within my view, were 
the scenes of my latter days,—those 
scenes where 1 first learned what 
love ami despair meant;— those 
scenes imprinted upon my liiemmy, 
perhaps even more vividly than 
those of my childhood,—those scenes 
which my spirit will assuredly haunt, 
if spirits are really permitted to re¬ 
visit this earth. J gazed upeii them 
tilf my brain grew giddy, and every 
object seemed to swim around me 
in one undistinguished mass,—one 
confusedly-floating vision of blended 
cloud, and hill, and tree, and stream. 

I turned again, and for a consider¬ 
able time held homily on my way, 
stunned and stupified with my weight 
of sorrow. 

I have made this little town the 
teimination of my first stage, and 1 
am employing the interval between 
supper and bed-time in writing to 
you, that you may have a fair state¬ 
ment of my whole inis-adventuro 
before you at once* 1 also semi a 
latter to iny parents at the same time; 
hut as I have not told them the 
half—nay, almost none of my story, 

1 beg you, when you see them, to 
tell them nothing of all this. They 
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will be grieved enough at my wild 
i amble, ns they will deem it, wilh- 
jiit knowing the extent of .my suffer¬ 
ings ; and though my present conduct 
may seem wanting, in due filial re¬ 
spect and affection, 1 assure you that 
my heart feels as deeply the senti¬ 
ments of love and reverence for my pa¬ 
rents as the heart of a son can. My 
conduct may be thought extrava¬ 
gant, but had it not been checked by 
my sense of duty and love to them, 
it would have been incafculably more 
so. I may have given pain, but I 
have endeavoured to give the least 
that I could. 

1 long,*f?Teat]y long, to have a let¬ 
ter fioin you; but m my present 
circumstances that is impossible, nor 
can I tell when 1 may hope for that 
pleasure. 1 ask myself what is likely 
to be your opinion concerning my 
conduct,— 1 accuse myself for not 
having written to you sooner, so that 
l might have had your advice. But 
perhaps it is as well as»it is. I be¬ 
lieve advice irom any one would 
have been lost upon me; and I would 
have had the additional grief of the 
consciousness that I was both acting 
wrong, and slighting good counsel. I 
have borne my grief, and acted with 
more prudence than you, perhaps, 
would have thought me capable of. 
In all my sorrows, and in all my 
wavering purposes, 1 never entrusted 
the least thodght to a single indi¬ 
vidual ; so that whatever opinion 
the people in the neighbourhood may 
have formed of me, they have it not 
in their power to distress the uncon¬ 
scious cause of my grief by their idle 
tattlings. To my romantic predi¬ 
lections 1 am indebted for the greater 
part of this affliction, which has cast 
an enduring gloom upon my life. 
Could 1 have felt like the common 
herd around me, 1 would have es¬ 
caped much, or all of it: but had 
my heait not been animated with a 
more elevated and romantic principle 
of self-denial, and respectful, distant 
admiration for her who had inspired 
the affection, 1 must, very likely, 
have made myself, and what would 
have been much worse, 1 must have 
made her also ridiculous, and au 
object of country talk. She never 
knew,—she never shall know my 
love. She will soon forget me ; but 
1 will act in such a manner, that if 
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it were possible that ill sonic iutuie 
day she could leain all the particu¬ 
lars of iny story, she might pity, but 
not despise me. 

I have now nearly finished my 
gloomy narrative. 1 ain launched 
upon the world, friendless, hopeless, 
comfortless; without one wish, one 
expectation to cheer my lonely pro¬ 
gress through life. My days’ have 
been yet but few; but they li.no 
been tiied with afflictions almost be¬ 
yond my strength to bear ; and now, 
upon my present undertaking, the 
only thing that enables me to go 
forth with fearless confidence, un¬ 
dismayed by the wild tales wliicli 
have been told me of general society, 
is, that 1 have no reason to fear its 
perils, as 1 can fall no lower in grief 
than I already am. . I have never 
been subject to pcisonal fear, and 
now less than ever. Why should I 
shrink from violence threatened a- 
gainst my life—as if life were to me 
crowned with blessings aud plea¬ 
sures? No ! he that should threaten 
me with death, would he holding 
forth to me the prospect of a speedy 
release frdin sickness of soul, and the 
dark gloom of hopelessness. 1 trust 
I shall never be so mad as to seek 
death ;-but at present I would not 
go a dozen yards out of my way to 
avoid it. Do not accuse me of im¬ 
pious despondency ; at present 1 
cannot help it, and as little can I 
listen to cool reasoning upon my con¬ 
duct. Indeed it is not worth it, nor 
would it avail in the least. I hare 
been, and am, the creature of my fet 1- 
ings, and sudden feelings defy argu¬ 
ments. 

in Older to fill up this sheet, I 
shall transcribe a fragment which I 
wrote a few days ago. 

A llevaic. 

Mv soul is dark, my licait is sick. 

And in iny bosom, fain f and weak, 

Flutters its throb of weariness ; 

A .dimness gathers o’er mine cy e. 

As when thick clouds invade the sky. 

And the sun sets m dreariness; 

It seems, so last the darkness grows, 

' As if my term oflifc would close. 

Now o’er each scene of varied hue. 

An anxious retrospective view 

My soul casts from its gimving night; 
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And gloomy giicf-, ,md pleasures vain, 
Start from the wicck-v of Time again. 
And glimmering glide before my sight: 
While all the passing figures seem 
The changeful fictions of a dream. 

And as along its visions sweep, 

Oh ! in.mj are the woes and deep. 

That lower, like phantoms of despair ; 
While each dark interval between, 

A feeble gleam of joy is seen, 

haint wavering in the darkness there : 
Bright are its rays, but cannot last; 
they come—they da/de—they are past. 

What vision through the closing night, 
ArrayM in robes of heavenly light, 

Cheers and irradiates my nijud ? 

As shines I leaven’s glorious how on high, 
Still brightest in the darkest sky, 

While roll the clouds all black behind, 

'I he splendour of its lovely form 
threading a beauty o’er the storm. 

nut. All! the how of brightest hue, 

That o’er its radiant circle threw 
Across the darhly-curtain’d sky. 

Would have np|x<ur’cl hut dim and dull 
Beside that form so beautiful 

That beams on my delighted eye. 

Jlcr smile is morn, all bright and calm, 
ller robe is peace, her breath is balm. 

She moves across the silent ground ; 

Her footsteps light, emit no sound ; 

Slowly before mine eyes she glides : 

Her form so fair and slender, seems 
The being of a poet's dreams, 

Where nought ot sin and caith resides. 
As bend her eyes their light on me, 

My soul shrinks from their purity. 

Her auburn tresses floating fair, 
l’lay gently waving on the air. 

As light streams o'er the morning 
skies: 

The glancing sun-beam’s ruddy blaze 
Amidst their glowing ringlets plays, 

And flings their lustre on mine eyes; 
Tinging her forehead’s blushing glow, 
Li(ie dawn-tipi wreathes ot virgin snow. 

She smiles upon me, and the pains 
That wrapp’d my sickening soul in chains 
Melt like the morning mist away ; 

The heavy clouds of woe depart, 

And hovering round my wondering heart, 
I’ure joys and soothing pleasures play. 


'mm \alnn. 

As on the beauteous Vision move ., 
My soul admiring, fearing, loves— 


Here I stopped, for 1 liad not the 
heart to continue the picture. What 
it should have alluded to was too 
fresh, and too strongly in my heart, 
to admit of being lightly or fancifully 
Heated. I could not trifle with a 
wound still bleeding. 

Now, my dear, my only friend, 
after having so fully unbosomed my¬ 
self to you, I do feel something of 
ease and calm stealing over my heart. 
1 am glad that I have ha (Resolution 
enough to actthcpait 1 nave done, 
and 1 have no fears as to its usult. 
"Y oung as I am, 1 fear not to come 
into contact with the world in any 
situation. 1 hope to be able to con¬ 
duct myself as becomes a man and 
a Christian ; and with an approving 
conscience, and hope in the favour 
of the Almighty, 1 can have nought 
to dread. Something, nay much of 
recklessness may be in me at present; 
but it will make me all the more able 
to meet the buffets of the unfriend¬ 
ly world. My heart is nearly sub¬ 
dued to a quiet resignation to my 
fate; but though I may-not share in 
the pleasures of mankind, 1 shall 
make it my amusement to observe 
them closely, and in particular at 
present, during my aimless wamlci- 
ing, I shall bend my attention upon 
every thing which may meet my no¬ 
tice, in order to aid me in forgetting 
the keenness of my grief. When I 
make any permanent halt, I will 
write you some account of my adven¬ 
tures. I find 1 must leave off writ¬ 
ing to you at present, though I feel 
very unwilling to do so. This letter 
is the only thing like friendly com¬ 
munication that I have had for many 
a day, and when may l hope to have 
it renewed ? But this too I must 
endure. 

Adieu, my only friend, 

M. 
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There are no two nations of 
Europe who appear to be so utterly 
incapable of understanding and ap¬ 
preciating their respective literatures 
as the French and English. In 
France, the opinions o£ Voltaire and 
La Ilarpe will, in all probability, 
continue for a long scries of years 
to regulate the public taste; and 
though in England (as in the rest 
of Europe) the French language has 
been for ages considered an indis¬ 
pensable branch of liberal education, 
yet the influence of French liter¬ 
ature lias ncvri borne any propor¬ 
tion to the univc"sillily of its diffu¬ 
sion. And if the productions of 
Fiench genius liave never enjoyed, 
amongst us, any great or general po¬ 
pularity, our literature has always 
obtained, from onr rival neighbours, 
an equally indifferent reception: 
indeed, previous to the time of Vol¬ 
taire, it was utterly unknown in 
France ; and though he did introduce 
(in a superficial manner) to the ac¬ 
quaintance of his countrymen, some 
of our most celebrated writers, 
jiarticulaily Shakespeare, Rochester, 
l’opc, Hutler, and Waller, yet these 
authors, at the present day, are but 
little studied, and still less apprecia¬ 
ted in France, though their names 
are too famous to have sunk into ob¬ 
livion ; and as to their successors, 
with one or two exceptions, to which 
we shall afterwards allude, they have 
shared nearly the same fate with 
those who have gone before them. 
Now, as in the days of Voltaire, 
Shakespeare is in France an unedu¬ 
cated barbarian, who introduced 
grave-diggers and buffoons within the 
pale of “ gorgeous tragedy Milton 
stands, perhaps, as high in Epic 
poetry as Le 1 rissin or Alonzo d'Er- 
n 11a ; and the glorious allegories of 
Spencer are pronounced to be only a 
little less mystical and dull than 
those of their own early Romances 
of Chivalry. Perhaps of all our great 
poets (and it seems rather singular) 
the most popular in France is 
Young: it maybe that lie owes some¬ 
thing of this to the merits of his 


translator, who has caivcil and oper¬ 
ated on him without much cere¬ 
mony, abridging some of his longest 
(and finest) description*, and trick¬ 
ing him out in Parisian finely, to ac¬ 
commodate (as he says in the Pre¬ 
face) our melancholy poet “ au gout 
Fra^ais.” 

On our part, we arc at least equally 
intolerant and absurd ;—the most 
bigotted votaries of Corneille and 
Racine on this side the “ l'as tie 
Calais” will hardly venture to com¬ 
pare either of them with Otway ; and 
Voltaire is only admitted to be an 

Epic poet by the admirers of-La 

Pucelle. Moliere we have praised and 
pillaged, which is handsomer treat¬ 
ment, however, than Shakespeare 
met with from Voltaire; and we 
have done t) pat pres la virtue chose 
by the Devil on Two Sticks of La 
Sage : as to his fifty-two “ Pieces tie 
Theatre,” whicli lie either composed 
himself, or in conjunction with Dor- 
neval and Fuxelier, they arc chiefly 
known to the foragers of the stage, 
who rummage amongst them occa¬ 
sionally for an act oi two, but ‘‘ hold 
it not honesty to have it so set down.” 
La Fontaine is one of the few French 
authors who have been well treated 
on all hands, for Gay imitated him, 
but not clandestinely, and all agreed 
that the imitator had fallen far short 
of his illustrious model. With re¬ 
gard to Telcmaque and Gil lilas, 
(like Don Quixote) they belong ra¬ 
ther to the literature of Europe than 
to that of any particular country. 

In more modern times, though oc- , 
casionally some half-fledged idler, 
who has mis-spent a year or two 
abroad, returns amongst us, jabber¬ 
ing of Jofiy, De Lamartine, Beranger, 
and Pigault Le Brun ; and though 
we find, now and then, the prosing 
old Coryphicus of some bluestocking 
coterie unbosoming flatulent senten¬ 
ces tpuching Benjamin Constant or. 
Talleyrand ; pi a maiden lady of 
five-and-twenty, “ deeply, brightly, 
beautifully blue,” rising in raptures 
from the “ schorl vcrdr.tre," and 
“ molecules mctalliques ’ of the Vi- 
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oornplc D'Ailincourt; yet, after all, 
the great hotly of our reading ami 
well-informed population know real¬ 
ly less of the literature of our power¬ 
ful rival than of that of any other 
nation which possesses any thing 
worthy of that name. To take one 
instance from among many;—of the 
thousands who have owed so many 
delightful hours to the rogueries and 
expedients of the inimitable Figaro, 
how few have even heard of the name 
of Beaumarchais ! And here the vio¬ 
lin has been too powerful for the 
lyre ; for perhaps there is hardly a 
milliner's apprentice, who pays her 
three shillings on a Saturday's cveh- 
, ing, to display her new Leghorn 
bonnet and carnation ribbons, in the 
eyes of some musical haberdasher, 
who is not perfectly familiar with 
the name of Rossini. Indeed this 
national insensibility, or rather an¬ 
tipathy, to the literary productions 
of French genius, seems to have wan¬ 
dered into places—and high places— 
where we should hardly have ex¬ 
pected to find it. For example, Lord 
Byron, though therocan be no doubt, 
in spite of all his political and mis¬ 
anthropical raving, that lie ever felt 
and strongly. 

That he was born where men are proud 

to be—not without cause 

vet if Med will's account of his opi¬ 
nions, with regard to Shakespeare, be 
correct, his literary creed must have 
been sufficiently liberal: even Lord 
Byron was accustomed todeclare, that 
he never could understand what was 
meant by the harmony of Racine ; 
nor was this in the mere idle tittle 
tattle of conversation, for he has 
thought^fit to consign his judgment 
on French poetry to immortality in 
Childe Harold 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could al¬ 
low 

No strain that shamed his country’s 
creaking lyre,— • 

That whetstone of the teeth,—monotony 
oil wire. 

Stanza XXXVII. Canto IV. 

And not contented with having 
thus recorded his opinions in the text, 
he has followed up the charge in a 
note to this very passage. “ Per¬ 
haps” says he, tc the couplet in which 
Boileau depreciates Tasso, may serve 
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as well as any other specimen to jus¬ 
tify the opinion given of the har¬ 
mony of French verse. 

A Malcrbc, a Racine, preferer Thcophile, 
Jit le clinquant du Tasse, ii tout for do 
V irgile. 

Sat. IX. vers. 170. 

Two indifferent lines, to prove that 
all the poetry of a great nation is des¬ 
titute of harmony ! What would we 
think in tliiS country of the candour 
of a French author, who should as¬ 
sert that the poetry of England was 
a whetstone of the teeth, and quote 
from C’rabhc— 

“ Something one day occurr’d about a 
bill, 

VVhk h was not drawn with true mercan¬ 
tile skill, 

ill support of the allegation ? Did 
Lord Byron himself ever write a 
stanza more harmonious than the 
concluding verses of the “ Chant Se¬ 
cond" of the fC Lutrin,” written by 
this very Boileau, whose creaking 
lyre he so unmercifully reprobates ; 

La Rlullesw oppressive 
Dans sa bouclie a ce mot sent sa liinguc 
glacee; 

Et, lasse dc purler, succombant sous ref- 
fort, 

Syupirc, etend les bras, ferme I’ocil, et 
s’endoit.” 

These lines are perhaps the very 
acme of what the French denominate 
“ Harmonic Imitative.” Equally 
harmonious, though in a perfectly 
different style, arc the celebrated 
lines of Voltaire, so often quoted, 
beginning, 

“ lie quoi, vous ete a ctonni'e 
Qu’au tiout dc qnatre vingts hirers] 

Ma muse faible et surannoe 
Pitisse cncorficdonnci dcs verst 


Un oiseau peut se faire entendre 
A pros la saisnn des beaux jours; 

Mais sa voix n’a plus Hen dc tendrc, 

11 nc chante plus ses amours.” 

As to the grace and elegance of 
these lines there can be no differ¬ 
ence of opinion ; and it appears to us 
that the car must be strangely con¬ 
stituted which does not find them 
harmonious. Such, however, was 
not the opinion of the illustrious 
Author of Childe Harold; and to- 
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those wlio have listened, in delighted 
admiration, to the powerful declama¬ 
tion of Corneille,—to the splendid 
Lyrics of llacine,—the choruses in 
Athalic aud Esther to those who 
have revelled in the elegance and 
grace of the lighter pieces of Voltaire, 
or been thrilled by the lofty inspira¬ 
tion of his Tragic Muse;—to those 
who are capable of appreciating the 
classic austerity of Boilegu, .the fancy 
and delicacy J. B. Rousseau, or 
thegraphic description and occasional 
tenderness and pathos of La Fon¬ 
taine, it will indeed appear a most 
astonishing fact, that such a mind as 
Lord Byron’s could have been so ut¬ 
terly dead to the beauty, and sensi¬ 
bility, and power, and splendour, of 
French poetry. In this, however, 
his Lordship was by no means sin* 
gular; and we have no hesitation in 
asserting, that liis opinion and feel¬ 
ings upon this subject were in per¬ 
fect accordance with thoseof the great 
majority of liis" countrymen : that 
such is the fact, wc can have no 
doubts it would far exceed our limits 
to enquire into the cause ; ” une mu- 
fii<|ne composee pourun instrument," 
says Madame l)e Stael, “ n'est point 
execute'e avec succes sur un instru¬ 
ment d’uu autre genrebut we 
leave it to those who account for 
every thing, by recurring to natural 
and inherent differences between 
ivliat they are pleased to term Latin 
and German nations, to explain it as 
they best may. 

We consider it no contradiction to 
these remarks, that, in our own day, 
certain important changes have taken 
place, and that certain French au¬ 
thors have been, at different periods, 
eminently popular in England. The 
Abbe Delile’s name, for example, was 
once a great one in England, but it 
was so at a time when no man of. 
high poetical genius occupied the 
ground at home, unless Beattie and 
I )r Darwin arc to be considered such. 
Bcrnardin de St. Pierre and Madame 
Cottin have been always popular; 
but they are essentially of what Ma¬ 
dame de Stael would have called 
I’ccule Gcrmanique, and havfe few or 
none of the characteristic peculiarities ’ 
of the French School. Madame de 
Stael herself, and Chateaubriand, 
(who, whatever the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view may say to the contrary* is a 
voi.» xvii. , 
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man of splendid genius and uncom¬ 
mon eloquence,) have, and ever mud 
have, many votaries, ami enthusias¬ 
tic ones; ami Madame de Genlis 
(whom a vile and bigotted faction in 
France have, since the posthumous* 
publication of the “ Dix ans d’Exile," 
attempted to prop up as a rival to 
the fume of.Madame dc Stael) occa¬ 
sionally occupies a place on the dress¬ 
ing-table of blue-stocking mothers, 
that might be as profitably filled by 
Mrs Trimmer and Mrs Barbauld. 
It would be easy to add many other 
modern-names to these exceptions, 
for they are nothing more, hut we 
are only making a few cursory re¬ 
marks, and not writing a Treatise on-- 
the'subject;— T 

Besides, exceptions only prove the rule. 

But, generally speaking/ French- 
Literature has never been popular 
in England ; it has never made any t 
powerful or permanent impression 
upon the public mind; it lias never, 
like that of Italy and Germany, ta¬ 
ken a firm and energetic grasp of 
the heart and intellect of the educa¬ 
ted classes of 'British society. Pe¬ 
trarch, Tasso, Ariosto, and Alfieri, 
Goethe, Schiller, Gcsner, arid Klop- 
stock, are almost naturalized amongst 
us; and we talk of the Jerusalem De¬ 
livered, the Orlando Furioso, the 
Death of Abel, the Robbers, and the 
Sorrows of Werter, with almost as 
much fervour, enthusiasm, and pre¬ 
judice, as if they were the produc¬ 
tions of our own land. But general 
as a knowledge of the French, lan¬ 
guage is, in thlscountry—and it is so 
much the language of polite society 
in London, that a foreigner of rank 
who speaks it fluently may saye 
himself the trouble of learning Eng¬ 
lish—though it be, in some degree, the 
language of our diplomacy, and ia 
spoken correctly ami almost univer¬ 
sally by our nobility, the literature 
of France, from the Conquest to the 
present day, lias never enjoyed with 
us, even an ephemeral popularity ; 
with the. exception of two periods- 1 - 
the reign of Charles the II. and the 
years immediately preceding and 
following the cothmencement of the 
French Revolution; which may be 
sufficiently aecounted-for^by |he pe¬ 
culiar circumstances of thdse respec¬ 
tive eras. ' 

. - . . * X 
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Hut how (lift; '-cut has it been with Byron enjoys in Franco is very great, 
ihe rest of Europe ' In Germany, unquestionably, but neifectly difler- 
tlic Netherlands, Sweden, and even ent from that which he enjoys in 
in Italy the French literature has Germany and Italy• ^ In Germany, 
contested, and still continues to con- Manfred is only inferior to the Faust 
test the palm of precedency with the von Goethe; in France, it is utterly 
works of the native authors. In unintelligible and mystic; and in 
Russia, it is without a rival; and Italy, the Doge of Venice and Sar- 
thougli more lately in Germany, the daiupalus may take their station; 
immense phalanx of native talent, aye, “ and unbonnetted,” beside tbe 
which has shed such lustre over the noblest productions of Alficri and 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Monti. * 

Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, Muller, Of the mutual ignorance of their 
Herder, the Schlegels, &c. &c., has respective liteiatures, which so re¬ 
arrested, in some degree, the pro- markably charaeteiises the French 
gress of French writings; we have and English, Voltaire (in his Me- 
only to make a very short retrospect langcs tie Literature et d’llistoire,) 
to the reign of the great Frederick, relates a remarkable example: “No 
to 11 nd them as firmly installed at one imagined,” says lie, “ in France, 
Berlin as they arc now at St. Peters- that Frier, who was sent by Queen 
burgh ; while even, at the present Anne to give peace to Louis the 
moment, the French language is as Fourteenth, before Lord Bolingbrokc 
generally spoken by all the higher, arrived to sign the tieaty ; no one 
and even by the middling classes of imagined, I say, that this plenipo- 
society in Germany, as their own tentiary was a poet. France lias since 
tongue. paid England in the same coin ; for 

We have already said, that our the Cardinal du Bois sent our Dos 
literature lias, in general, received Touches to London, and he passed 
an equally indifferent reception in no more for a poet among the En- 
France. There have been, no doubt, glisli than Prior among the French.” 
many exceptions to this, particularly Matters are not much altered since : 
of late years ; but although Sir Wal- had Mr Canning, in 1813, been sent 
ter Scott and Lord Byron have cn- Ambassador to Paris, instead of to 
joyed, among our Gallic neighbours, Lisbon, the French would hardly 
a populaiity altogether unprecedont- have detected the unrivalled saliiht 
cd, we have no hesitation in assert- of the anti-jacobin, 
ing, that even these two authors, (and We have thrown out these cursory 
they are but two, for as to Woids- observations on the remarkable dif- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, Crabbe, ferences of national taste that still 
or even Moore, though he he a continue to subsist between the 
Farij,ian, they are absolutely un- French and English ; not with any 
known in France, though their works intention of attempting to solve the 
are to be found on Galignani’s book* riddle, but in the hope of inducing 
shelves,) that even Scott and Byron some one to investigate so interesting 
are less known, less lead, less ap- a subject. For when we consider 
predated, less understood, and less that these great rival powers—so near 
felt by the eight hundred thousand in geographical position, and decid- 
inhabitants of Paris, than by the edly the most advanced in moral and 
circumscribed circles of the coinpa- intellectual cultivation of all the na- 
ratively insignificant town of Wei- tions of the world—have, for a thou- 
mar. The popularity which Lord sand years, been more in immediate 

* A singular illustration of the truth of these remarks, so far at least ns they re¬ 
gard Italy, may be found in Alfieri’s life, written by himself. At the age of six-and- 
nventy he confesses himself to have been altogether unable either to speak or write 
Italian with even tolerable correctness, from his previous reading and conversation 
having been almost entirely French. Of his two first Tragedies (II Polinice, and 11 
Filipp**,) he thus speaks: Ma per mla sornrna disg)azia, quali che si fosscro quelle 
due tragedie, elle si trovavano con.cepite e nate In prosa Frtincesc , onde rhnunea loro 
lunga >• difficile via da ralparsi, prima ch’cllc si tramutassero in poesia Italian.!. See 
also the vork itself, pitsshn.-^Vifa 4! Vittorio Atjleri, scrllta tin Esso, y. 212, 
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contact with each other, and more 
intimately connected by the inter¬ 
change ot - mutual offices (good or evil 
as they might be) than any other 
two European States; wl^n we con¬ 
sider their descent from the same 
mixed races—tlicir mutual invasions 
and conquests, and the amalgama¬ 
tion of character and customs that 
naturally resulted from these,—the 
similarity in their modes of life and 
.education, and the constant inter¬ 
course which they have maintained 
with each other during so long a pe¬ 
riod,—it will certainly appear a pro¬ 
blem not easy of solution, that their 
feelings and opinions on literature 
and taste should remain the most 
widely dissimilar of them all. 

We have already allowed these 
remarks to extend to such a length, 
that we must confine ourselves to a 
very rapid sketch of the work, whose 
title wc have placed it the head of 
this article. 

* f Lc Dernier Chant du Pelerin- 
age de Chihle Harold” is not, as the 
name might naturally lead one to 
imagine, a translation into French 
of the Fourth Canto, but the origi¬ 
nal work of a young Frenchman of 
genius, who, recommencing the story 
of the wanderings of Harold at the 
point where Lord Byron had brought 
them to a conclusion, and identify¬ 
ing, completely, the real with the fic¬ 
titious hero, proceeds with the pilgri¬ 
mage of the poet from I taly to Greece, 
“ to the last scene of all, which 
VI. 

Mais non, tout ne doi t pas ; de fenetro 
cn fenistre, 

Voycz ce seul flambeau briller ct dispa- 
rai'rt; 

II avance, il recule, ll revient tour-a. 
tfiur. 

Kclairc-t-il les pas du uime ou de Ta- 
mour ? 

Aux doutcuses clartes qu’il jelte sur lc 
sable, 

On proit ie voir trembler dans une main 
coupable. 

11 descend; il s’arrete ii Tangle du pa¬ 
lais ; 

Et Toeil, a la favour de ses brillans re¬ 
licts, ' 

S’insinue, et parcourt un rdduit solitaire 
Dont les lideaux logers trahissent le mys- 
terc. 

§5ur lo pave couvert dos plus riches tapis, 
Du pied lc plus legcr les pas sont assou- 
pis; 
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ended the sad eventful history” of 
our lamented countryman. The wotk 
of M. de Lamartine is evidently 
the production of a person who has 
made the poetry of Lord Byron a 
favourite and peculiar study; and in 
spite of many grave and glaring ble¬ 
mishes, some of which arc sufficient¬ 
ly startling to an English reader, wc 
have no hesitation in asserting, that 
it is by far the most poetical, ami by 
far the most eloquent tribute which 
has yet been offered to his memory. 
Like Chtlde Ilarold, of which it is 
in some degred^he continuation and 
conclusion, it contains no plot what-' 
ever, but is merely the history of 
Lord Byron’s departure from Italy, 
and of his arrival and death in Greece. 
We are first introduced to the hero 
at his country palace on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, the evening gt 
his departure; the vessel that is to 
bear him away is already in the bay, 
—his suife already embarked—a page 
and two horses alone-await him in 
the avenue. His last visit is to the* 
apartment of his mistress, whom he 
leaves asleep, without bidding her 
farewell. We think there is a great 
<Jeal of beauty in the following de¬ 
scription, and something of the eas¬ 
tern voluptuousness of Moore in the 
painting cf the dccoratious of the 
chamber. The entrance of Harold 
bears also a resemblance, perhaps in¬ 
tentional, to the scene—the last scene 
in the Corsair—when Conrad enters 
the dwelling of Medora. 

VI. 

But no—-all bleeps not—mark from pane 
to pane 

A flambeau glimmers—all is dark a- 
gain; 

It comes, recedes, by turns i-. seen and 
hid, 

Lights it the lover’s, or the murdcier’s 
lid? 

The wav’ring beam it cast* along the 
sand 

Would sperfle a guilty and a trembling 
hand ; 

It comes, descends, and now its red rays 
fall 

On yonder angle of the palace wall, 

W|iile the pye wanders, marking by the 
glare 

Curtains of silk, and Eastern carpels, 
where 

The foot awakes no echoon thoovall, , 
The Painter’s hand hath Richly lavish’d* 
all - 
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Les nmrs oil sont ornos d’opulentes ten- 
lures ; 

Sous les lambris don's, d’elegantcs pein- 
turcs, 

De tout voile jaloux dcpouillant la bcaute, 
Knchaineul Ie regard ivre de volupto, 

Et sur trois pieds d'olbatre, une lampc 
nocturne 

Y repand un jour doux, du scin voile 
d’line urnc ; 

LA, sous l’alcove 6ombre ou le pale llam- 
beau, 

Semblable au feu mourant qui luit sur un 
tom beau, 

Mela d’ombre et de jouLun teintc inccr- 
tuine, * 

Un jeune bcaute dort sur un lit d’^bunc : 
Son front est decouvert; le sommeil, en 
ses jeux, 

Semble avoir disperse For de ses blonds 
cheveux, 

Qui, flottnnt sur son sein qui leur voile 
caresse, 

Jvfsqu’ au pied de son lit roulent en longue 

tresse : 

Pres d’elle, on voit encor, confuscment 
jetes, 

Les ornemens d’hier qu’ A peine die a 
quittes; 

Ses anneaux, ses colliers, ses parures 
cileries, 

Melos avee les lleurs que la voille a 
llotries _, # 

Jondiont le seuil du lit, d’amber, de 
perlc et d’or, * 

Qu’un de ses bras pendans, semble y 
chcrebcr encor 1 

VII. 

La portc s’ouvre; un lionime, a pas 
comptes, s’avunce. 

Une lampe a la main il s’arrAtc on si¬ 
lence ; 

Est-ce Harold ?—dost bien lui ! Que le 
terns I’a change! 

Que son front, jeune encor, de jours 
semble chargA! 

I. ’eclat dont son genie eclairait son vi- 
sage, 

Luit toujours; mais, helas ! e’est l’cclair 
dans Forage; 

Et, plus que ce flambeau qui tremble dans 
sa main, 

On croit voir yacider son ainc dans son 
sein: 

Dans Famare douceur d’un sourire fa¬ 
rouche 

L’amouret le m6pris se mAlent sur sa 
houchc. , * 

L’oeil n'y peut du remords discerner la 
douleur; . - 

Mais on dirait, a voir *a mortelle pAlcur, 
^Qu’uno apparition vengeressc, Aternelle, 
*Le glace a chaquo instant d’unq terreur 
nouvclle. 'j',,.. 


That his art knows of beautiful and fair, 

Without a veil to check the gazer there. 

llow softly yon penumbra lamp of night. 

From marble tripod^ flings its snowy 
light! # 

And the dim flambeau, with its glare of 
gloom, * 

Shews like a torch expiring o’er a tomb. 

While in that light of mingled night and 
day, 

A youthful fair, unconscious, dreams 
away s 

Bare is her brow, dishevelled streams her 
hair. 

As sleep in sport hail mirpt her ringlets 
fair, . 

That kiss her snowy neck, and brightly 
shed 

Thejr golden tresses o’er her ebon bed ; 

While near her couch, in g.iy confusion 
thrown, 

Lie the bright dresses that the’evc had 
know'll— 

The rings, the necklace, and the rich bro¬ 
cade. 

And (low’rs whose bloom bath scarce be¬ 
gun to fade ; ’ , 

While oue fair arm, uncover’d, hanging 
o’er. 

Still seems to seek the bracelets worn be¬ 
fore. 


Vli. 

Ha ! the door opens ! say what footstep 
rude 

Disturbs so, late that beauty's solitude ? 

’Tis he—-’tis Harold ! and how changed 
by time, 

That thus his cheek hath furrow’d ere 
. his prime l 

Yet genius still lights up that haughty eye, 

Alas ! as light’nmg lights a wintry sky ! 

Wildly the tresses of that red torch play. 

But Harold’s thoughts are wilder far 
than they : 

There is a hitter calmness in his smile, 

As if cohtcmpt and love were mix’d the 
while; 

HSs cheek is deadly pale, but deem not 
thence 

That his heart owns remorse or peni¬ 
tence. 

And now he stands all motionless, beside 

The couch of beauty, dreaming in the 
pride 

Of youth, and grace, and loveliness, and 
, all 

That Heav’n hath giv’n to woman, since 
the Fall. 
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1 m mobile, il contempts, uu chevel de ce 
tit 

Cette femme qui dort, ct qu’an scmge 
cmbcllil. , 

Encore dans la fleur de son adolescence ; 

Ses traits ont tout, d’un arige,—exeeptd 
I’innocencc 

Ses yeux sont umbrages du voile de ses 
cils; 

Mats un pli qui sc cache entre ses deux 
sourcils, 

Trace que Ic sommeil n’a pas memo ef¬ 
faces, 

Monlrc que sur cc front quelque peine est 
passe 

Sa lev re, ou Ic sourire erre encore au 
nasard, 

Cilace le sentiment en charmant Ic re¬ 
gard ; 

Plus encor que 1’amour la volupte s’y 
jouc; t 

La peine cn fait flechir l’arc mobile j ct 
sb jouc 

ltcsseinble au tys pcnchc vers le midi du 
jour 

Qu’ont tleja respire le Zephire au l’amour. 


But sleep her eyes’ voluptuous charm 
hath hid, 

With silken lash and alabaster lid ; 

And a slight trace upon that snowy brow, 

Speaks of some soi row scarce forgotten 
now;— 

Yet still a smile is on her lip—the eye 

May gaze in rapture, but the breast must 

sigh, 

For in that smile there is no love, 
howe’er 

Voluptuous passion rule and revel there ; 

And a slight quiver of the lip doth tell 

Of sorrow ev’n in sleep rememlier’d well; 

And that white check so softly pillow’d 
there, 

Droops like a lily in the sultry air 

Of the noon-sun, or in the western :;.tlc— 

For love will blanch the fairest face as 
pale. 


These verses are sufficiently Byronian, but the whole poem abounds with 
close and successful imitationsindeed many passages are literal translations 
from the Englisfi ; we say successful imitations, because M- de Lamartine’s 
genius evidently requires no “ foreign aid of ornament and we have 
therefore no doubt, that in copying so closely the manner and expression of 
Lord Byron, he has done so with the intention of giving to his poem, as 
much as possible, the character of the Last Canto of Childe Harold. The 
following verses (which are the only other long quotation for which we can 
find room) are strongly marked with this character ; the opening lines are 
exactly a translation of— 


Once more upon the waters ! yet once nioie ! 
And the waves bound bencuth me as a steed 
That knows his rider. 


XV. 

Que cc vent dans ma voile avec grace 
soupire ! 

On dirait que le dot reconnait mon navire, 

Com me le Her coursier, par son mai'tre 
fiatte, 

Hennil en revoyant celui qu’il a port6 ! 

Oui, vous m’avez deja bcrcc sur vos 
rivages, 

O vagues! de mou coeur orageuses 
images ! 

Flaintives, sans repos, terrible* comfttc lui, 

Vous savez qui j’etais; mats qui Suis-je 
nujourd’hui f 

Ce que j’etais alors: un myst^re, un pro- 
blome ; 

Un orage kernel qui toule sur lui-meme; 

Un revc douloureux qui change, sans finir; 

Un debris du pass6 qui souille l’avcnir ; 

Un Hot comme ccs dots errant a l’avcn- 
turc, 

Portanl dc plage cn plage unc ecu me un 
inurinurc, 


XV. 

How the glad wind salutes my sail ! and 
hark, 

How the wave sings' its welcome to my 
* bark. 

Even as a steed that knows Ins rider 
well, 

Neighs’at his voice, and bounding, spurns 
the fell! 

And thou, dark Ocean ! whose tempes¬ 
tuous breast 


Is like mine own, a stranger still to rest; 

Oft have thy billows swept around iny 
prow; 

Thou know’st what once I w as,—what 
am I now ?•— 

That which I have been ; still a mystery, 

A storm that ever murmurs wild and 
high ; 

A dreadful dream, that changes,—-but in 
vain ; ' - 

A wreck and remnant of the past,—a 
stain 



lit qui, scmlliable cn tout ;iu mobile ele¬ 
ment, 

Sans nvancer jamais Untie oternellemcnt. 
Qa’ ai-je fail de lues jours? ou sent ils ? 
quel usage, 

Aux autres, a moi-memc, attestc leur 
passage ? 

Quelle borne eternellc a marque mon 
chemin ? 

Quel fruit ai-jc cueilli qui u’ail trompe 
ma main ? 

Tentant nulle sentiers, sans savoir lequel 
suivre, 

Oil n’ai-jc pas eire? mais errer, cst-ce 
vivre ? 

N’est il pas, dans le cicl, cn nous mime, 
ici bas 

Quelquc bill edatant pourdiriger nospas, 
J'.t vtis qui l’esperancc, en murchant, 
pius.se diic; „ 

S’il mY'diappc, du moins je sais a quoi 
j’aspire. 

l.’hirondelle, cn suivant les saisons 
dans les airs, 

Voit, tics bords qu’elle fait, l’autrc rive 
dcs mors ; 

Le pilule, que l’ombrc entoure dc ses 
voiles, 

Suit un phare immobile au milieu des 
ctoiles; 

L’aigle vole au soldi, la Colombo A son 

niil; 

Sur I’abiine orageux que sa proue ap- 
planit. 

Sous des deux inconnus guide par sa 
bou.ssolc, 

A travels riuui/on le vaisseau voit le pole; 
J.’himnne .seul lie voit rien pour marquer 
son cbemin, 

Qu’hicr et qu’ aujourd’hui, semblables a 
detnain, 

lit changcant A toute heure ct dc but et 
de route, ^ 

Marche, recule, nvance, ct se perd dans 
son doutc1 

The noble bard pursues his mo¬ 
ralizing, in the same strain, for a 
page or two farther, when on a sud¬ 
den a sail is descried in the distance, 

‘‘ Flinging its dusky shadow o’er the 
deep 

and on a nearer approach, they dis¬ 
cover the standard of the Crescent, 
iioating from the mainmast of a Turk¬ 
ish three-decker. Prudence would 
have counselled flight;—Harold, 
however, and his “ leger brick,” 
111 % nothing of the Mussulman; 
and after au obstinate contest, he is 
OIL, the point of walking off with the 
Titrk and all her crew, when her 
Captain (following the example of 


Upon Llie future,—lestless as the waves 
That ceaseless murmur tlaough ibetr 
coraUcavcs, 

Ayd bear from shore to shore their wail¬ 
ings hoarse. 

And lloal, but yet advance not in then- 
course. 

What have my clays been ? and what are 
they ? when 

Blest to myself, or to my fellow men ? 
To what point have I tended? or what 
ft uit 

Gathei’d that paid the labour of pursuit ? 
Yet every various path iny madness tried, 
Alas! without an object or a guide ! 

And is there then no lolly end,—no goal, 
Woitliy the high aspirings ot the soul, 
Which hope may seek, exulting to ex¬ 
claim— 

“ My stiength may fad, but yoii<\ci be- 
my aim 

The swallow, changing with the chan¬ 
ging year, . 

Flits o’er the deep another nest to rear ; 
The pilot, ’.spite the elemental wars. 

Seeks his fix’d pharos ’mid surrounding 
stars; 

The audacious eagle, with his toweling 
crest, - 

Wings to the sun;—fhe stock-dove to 
her nest; 

In unknown seas, though wild the tem¬ 
pest sweep, 

The compass guides the vessel o’er the 
deep; 

But man alone sees nought to mark lus 
way, 

To-day, to-morrow, still like yesterday. 
For ever changing, end or aim without. 
Recedes, advances, and is lost in doubt. 


‘Minotti in the Siege of Corinth) pre¬ 
vents this last disgrace, by setting 
fire to a train : before, however, the 
powder-magazine explodes, Harold 
avails himself of the “ notice to 
quit,” and 

. “ du navire cn feu detachant son 

navirc, 

Hors du vent cnfhimtne lentenicnt se re¬ 
tire 

and then, to those who have read the 
Siege of Corinth, the description of 
the catastrophe will require no trans¬ 
lation,— ’ 

“'Mais le snlpetic en feu lance un dernier 
eclair: 

L’uir fremit, Ic coup part, le vaisseau 
i ole cn fair. 
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lS‘2.i.3 Ftench and Eft 

Sr.- rrints rctomlinnt dc distance ui rlis- 
tanrr, 

Srmnjt d’mi son higubrc un Ingubrc si¬ 
lence : 

I.'uncle etrint lei debris, Pair emporte le 
biuit, 

lit 1'ocean n’est plus que silence et que 
nuit. 

In the middle of this horrid night 
and silence, Harold (like Don Juan 
at the Siege of Ismail) hears the cry 
of a child, and instead of waiting for 
the long-boat, springs over-board, 
though it was as daik as the devil, 
“ nage an bruit,” and returns tri¬ 
umphant with an infant in his arms, 
who, wonderful to tell, he discovers 
to he an illegitimate scion of the 
noble bouse of Hymn,—his own 
child by a Grecian lady: Harold is, 
of course, rather astonished, “ il 
n’eii croit pas ses yeux however, he 
determines to act “ en bon pure,” 
and takes the little unfortunate to 
his arms: 

11 CV.st asscz ! dit Harold ; va ! jc serai 
ton ]vre !” 

After a prosperous voyage, and a 
splendid invocation to Homer, (but 
too long to quote or translate,) Ha¬ 
rold arrives in Greece. On landing, 
he finds an immense concourse of the 
inhabitants employed in celebrating 
tin- itiner.il utes of sixty matrons, 
who had precipitated themselves, 
with their children, from the sum¬ 
mit of a crag, down a tremendous 
ravine, to avoid falling into the hands 
of the Turks. This episode is finely 
managed, and contains some of the 
most spiiited lines of the poem, hut 
it is long and “ lugubre,” and lias 
nothing to do with Lord ttyron. 

War is raging in the Morea ; and 
Glnlde Harold of course immediately 
joins the armies of Insurgent Greece. 
After performing prodigies of valour, 
at the conclusion of a brilliant cam¬ 
paign, he retires from the rejoicings 
of the victors, to a deserted monas¬ 
tery, iti which he shuts himself up 
in the society of his daughter Adda, 
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(the child whom he had saved, 1 ) and 
the only remaining father of the dis¬ 
persed Order. Here, though imaftiict- 
ed by any decided malady, he finds that 
his days are fast ebbing from him; 
and becoming gradually weaker and 
weaker, he breathes his last sigh in 
the arms of his daughter.—The poem 
concludes nearly in the words of the 
last stanza of the Fourth ( .into:— 

Et vous qui jusqu’ ici, dc cliiu.it* en cli- 
mats, 

Enchaincs A. sa lyre, avez suivi scs pas, 

Si ses chants quelquofois ont eleve voire 
time, 

Donnez lui, &c. &e. 

Yc who have traced the pilgrim to the 
scene 

Which is his last, if on your memories 
dwell 

A thought which once was his, if on ye 

swell 

A single recollection, &c. &c. 

Such is a rapid and imperfect 
sketch of the “ Dernier Chant du 
Pelerinage d’ 11 arold.” The few selec¬ 
tions which we have made have not 
been taken from the finest parts of 
the poem ; indeed they were chosen 
rather with a view of illustrating the 
Ilyronian train of thought and ex-, 
pression which M. dc Lamartine has 
managed to infuse into Ins own com¬ 
positions ; and we arc inclined to 
think, that where he has been most 
original, lie has been also most suc¬ 
cessful. The finer passages wc have 
left untouched;—the Farewell to Itn- 
ly ; the Verses to Homer; the Epi¬ 
sode of the Grecian Matrons; the Last 
Days of Harold in the Monastery ; 
and his Dream the night before his 
Death,—all of these are strictly ori¬ 
ginal, and full of poetry. 

It would have been easy to have 
pointed out the faults of this produc¬ 
tion, but it is a task which we have 
no desire to perform ; and our obser¬ 
vations (lave been already spun out 
to such a length, that, .both for its 
beauties and blemishes, we must now 
refer our leaders to the work itself. 
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'lUfarefti spo&en nt t$e 21 n it uni (ffyamtnation ot tlje ftjujft 

^fbooT, 1825. 

[We give admission to the following Verses, more on account of the interesting occa¬ 
sion for which they were composed, than for the value of the poetry. Some of the 
couplets, however, are by no means undeserving of praise.— Ed.] 

Imagination’s penetrating eye 
The future in the present can descry— 

Can range o’er every scene, and space, and clime— 

Pierfce through the misty veil of future time— 

Swift as the fitful meteors of the night— 

Swift as the winged lightning’s rapid flight. 

To Fancy's eye a beauteous fane appears, 
llich with the classic spoils of other years,— 

The Temple of the Muses, where is heard 
The thrilling song of Greek and Homan bard ; 

And Scotia's listening youth admire the lays 
Which rouse to glory, and to deeds of praise. 

The Legislator, Patriot, Hero, Sage; 

• Which break the chains, and quell the impious rage 
Of the fallen tyrant, ahd his abject slave;— 

Life to the free—but creeping slavery’s grave! 

Resistless Eloquence, thy voice we hear. 

Such as it was when Gracia’s anxious ear 
.Drunk in lus words, who fulmined over Greece 
The thunders of his wrath,—her own Demosthc ncs ; 

Or his—the martyred Homan, *mong the last 
Worthy the name—when Roman glory pass’d 
Like a fair dream away—his voice we hear. 

That voice .which struck his country's foes with fear— 

That voice whose dearest, tcmlerest accents flow 
For his Republic’s weal—the mighty Cicero. 

Meek-eyed Philosophy, with sober mien 
And intellectual brow, is also seen : 

See how fair Scotia's youth in crowds draw near. 

Ardent, the spirit of Plato to unspherej' 

Smit with the h>ve of song and sacred lore. 

Eager the depths of science to explore; 

Lovers of learning, and with learning fraught, 

The sons of science, and by science taught; 

Like vigorous plants, their powerful minds explore 
The future guardians of their native lore. 

Far lovelier climes the Eastern suns behold. 

Richer in wealth, and all-corrupting gold. 

Than rugged Scotia, with her gloomy woods; 

Land of the rocks, the mountains, and the floods. 

Though fairer, lovelier, wealthier tbey be, 

They are not happy—for they are not free! 

Ours are the lion-heart and eagle-eye. 

The daring soul of glorious Liberty, 

For which our fathers fought, and fought again. 

And died—and which their children still maihtain. 

Nursing th$ lovely plant with heavenly dews 
Which drop salubrious from the Aonian Muse, 

Fanning that fire into a brilliant flame 
Which erst began when mighty Luther came ; 

Fraught with the Word of Truth and classic lore, 
lie cried, “ Yc sons of men, be slaves no more! 

Tyrants no more your minds in chains shall keep— 

Wake from your long, lethargic, iron sleep!” 
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Kciltf/i hi'nances. 

C( Ivlina ! Scotia’s darling scat, all hail 
Thy palaces ami tow’rs!”—may every gale. 
From every point of heaven, convey to thee 
A blessing from on high ! Of things that be. 
To every Scot thou art the loveliest, best! 

I n science, knowledge,—oh, supremely blest! 
Long may the proud pre-eminence be thine, 
The orb of truth and literature to shine ; 
May truth and public spirit ever rule 
Thy Royal College—and thy Royal School! 


KELLY’S REMINISCENCES 


Turin: is a proverb about wading 
through bushels of chaff to obtain 
some few grains of wheat, which, 
though now “ somewhat musty,” its 
truth is abundantly realised in the 
perusal of Mr Kelly’s two octavos of 
Reminiscences. In other words, we 
have seldom read afiy work of its 
size and description, in which, with 
certainly a good deal of interesting 
and amusing anecdote, there is also 
such a mass of silly, conceited, and 
uninteresting personal details. Had 
its author followed the sage advice, 
“ Keep your piece nine years,” we 
question if even he might not have 
blushed at the late unblushing ef¬ 
frontery in puffing whiclf preceded 
its appearance. The publisher of 
Mr Kelly’s work is admitted over 
all the island to be the very prince of 
niffcrs ; atjd when Sir Henry Hum- 
ntg of Uurlington has bargained 
for a book of doubtful celebrity, the 
grand plan is immediately put in 
operation ; puff., embodying all till 
is really good in the volume, ar^ 
instantly manufactured wholesale,' 
and douceurs aw. tided to newspapers 
for their insertion ; thus at once de¬ 
ceiving the public, aiul tendering 
periodical criticism contemptible. 
Such was the case with “ Med win’s 
Conversations,” and such, more re¬ 
cently, with “ Mr Kelly’s Reminis¬ 
cences.” We opine, however, that 
this contemptible mode of deception 
is fast carrying with it the seeds of 
its own destruction. Tlic public are 
not always to be deceived. It is only 
works of equivocal merit that»rcquire 
such meretricious aids to excite pub¬ 


lic attention—the mark of the beast 
must soon become stationary upon 
its legitimate forehead. 

We confess it is somewhat pain¬ 
ful to imply in our strictures any 
thing harsh towards Mr Kelly, who 
has spent a long period of Iris life in 
contributing towards public enjoy¬ 
ment, and that, too, in one of its most, 
rational and delightful sources. 11 is 
professional talents, his private vir¬ 
tues, his kindly and social disposi¬ 
tion, command our most unequivocal 
applause, and are not now to be af¬ 
fected by either the praise or censure 
of periodical criticism. Rut when 
the actor falls into the author, and 
must deliberately sit down to have 
his ,f nothings monstered,”—and 
when, as in the case before 'us, he 
tacitly acquiesces in the trick -of at¬ 
tempting to blindfold the public, by 
weighing his volumes in tin; same 
scales with Moore's inimitable biogra¬ 
phy Of Sheridan,—we are not to be 
.blamed if we look on the while, and 
see them ” found wanting.” It is 
rare indeed that the actor improves 
by saying more than is set down for 
him, and that those who have long 
given utterance to the wit, and the 
harmony, and passion of others, 
have succeeded in “ setting up on 
their own account.” 

The first volume is exceedingly 
uninteresting, with the exception of 
about a dozen, or so, of anecdotes. 
All else it contains, extending to 
above 3.50 pages, might, with perfect 
safety, and iti better taste, have been 
compressed in as many lines. Nearly 
the whole of it is occupied in per- 


* Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s Theatre, and Thcatrc-Roya! 
Drury-I,auc, including a period of nearly half a century ; with original Anecdotes of 
many distinguished persons, political, literary, and musical. 2 vols. fivo., with Por¬ 
trait. Colhuru, London. 
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Killy's lit 

snnal and professional details du¬ 
ring the author's lesidence in Italy, 
Fiance, and Austria; to the former 
of which he was sent in early life, to 
study music, in its practice and com¬ 
position- Ilis narrative exhibits too 
much of a straight line, incidents 
being introduced for no good pur¬ 
pose but that of prolonging it. It 
exhibits an enormous profusion of 
names ending in ella, ini , duo, cifi, 
Sic. &c., in which the reader finds 
no interest beyond that of Mr Kelly 
ha ving studied under one,—heard 
another sing in some Opera,—met 
the third in the coinpanyof some Don, 
—or passed some place, the residence 
of a fourth ; there is but little dis¬ 
play of any thing like critical acu¬ 
men, and still less of diverging into 
or generalizing upon the then con¬ 
dition and state of morals of so¬ 
ciety in the places he visited. So 
desultory and isolated are many of 
his sketches, that they seem either 
the composition of his minority in 
statu (/no, yr as partially re-illumined 
on oblivion’s brink, by some linger¬ 
ing rays of reminiscence. Where, 
for instance, is there any interest to 
he derived from such isolated para¬ 
graphs as this? 

While I staid at Florence, 1 had the 
honour of being intimate with a rich Jew, 
of the flame of Jacobs ; he had two beau¬ 
tiful daughters, fine musicians, and lived 
amongst his tiihe with splendid hospitali¬ 
ty. The Jews enjoy more privilege in 
Florence than in any other Catholic coun¬ 
try I evei was in. 

And when something like enthu¬ 
siasm is excited, the bathos is re¬ 
quisite ; thus, 

Venice? dear, beautiful'Venice! never 
shall I forget the sensations of surprise 
and delight which I experienced when first 
1 caught sight of thee ! thy noble pa¬ 
laces ! thy magnificent churches, with 
their cloud-capt spires! appearing as if 
just arisen from the sea, and floating on 
its surface l Years and years have passed 
away, yet I still call thee dear, beautiful 
Venice-! 

Next to our Author’s intimacy 
with the Emperor of Austria, his 
greatest acquisition on the conti¬ 
nent appears to have been the friend¬ 
ship of the famous Soprano singer. 
Signor (liitsoppe Aprile, who was 
f allowed to be ihe greatest musician 
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of the day. He was called by the 
Italians, “ 11 padre de’tutticantanti,'’ 
(the father of all singers). This 
gentleman met Mr Kelly in Naples, 
and kindly proffered to convey him 
to his domicile at Palermo, and there, 
without remuneration, to instruct 
him in his professional studies. Mr 
Kelly accompanied, and experienced 
at Palermo, from Aprile, an ardour 
of disinterested friendship and at¬ 
tachment beyond what he has since 
met with either in courts or baro¬ 
nial residences. In Mr Kelly’s ad¬ 
mission, Aprile was a man of the 
most honourable and independent 
mind he ever yiet, and considered an 
excellent scholar. lie took great 
pains, besides instructing him m 
his professional avocation, to explain 
Metastasio, and other Italian poets, 
to Kelly, and particularly inculcated 
a love of truth ! and a horror of 
committing a mean action. 

It is now time, however, to let Mr 
Kelly speak in his own person. The 
reader is allowed to exeicise his cre¬ 
dulity on the following extract. A 
theatrical proprietor in llrescia, meets 
Mr Kelly in Venice, and engages 
his professional services at the for¬ 
mer place. 

The proprietor, who was, in fact, our 
ostensible manager, was a nin-a cele¬ 
brated personage, 11 Cava]iere Manuel, 
surnamed, “ II Cavulicre l’rcpulentc a 
man of inordinately bad character, and 
implacable in his revenge, wlietever he 
took offence. He was enormously rich, 
but novel would pay any evitable debt, 
which, in some degree, accounted for 
his wealth; indeed, it was at the risk 
of life that any body pressed him for 
money; he had in his pay a set of 
Sicari, (assassins,) who wore his livery, 
and when commanded by him, would 
shoot any person in the streets at noon¬ 
day ; woe to the man marked for his 
vengeance. The dress of these assassins, 
who were mostly mountaineers from his 
own estates, consisted of scarlet breeches 
and waistcoats, and green jackets,—their 
long hair was tied up in nets; they wore 
enormous whiskers, and large cocked bats 
with gold buttons and loops; in their 
belts were pistols, carbines at their backs, 
and large rapiers by their sides ; and yet 
those ruffians walked the streets at liber¬ 
ty, and though known by all classes, 
none dare molest or take notice of them. 
The Venetian Senate, whose .subjects they 
weie, never could subdue thim, though * 
they used every means in their powei to 
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do so; and such was the state of society 
at the period of which I speak, that thcio 
'•us scarcely a nohle Urcsciun who had 
not a set of them in liis .service, and rare¬ 
ly ^ week passed without an assassina¬ 
tion. 

While I was there,one of these fallows 
walked up to a coffee-house, tapped a 
gentleman on the shoulder, and begged 
of him to stand aside; lie then levelled 
his carbine at a person who was sitting oil 
a bench at the coffee-house door, and 
shot him dead on the spot; yet no one 
had sufficient courage to secure the mur¬ 
derer, who, with the greatest sang fioid , 
walked unmolested to the church of the 
Jesuits, do la Gra//ia, where he was in 
pel feet security. 

Unfortunately for me, this Cavalier 
Manuel made proposals to the Prinia 
Donna, La Ortahclla, which s'ne had the 
courage to reject. He attributed her 
(oolness to a pai tiality which he suspect¬ 
ed she had for me, and told her, that 
her tcfiwil of the honour he offered cf his 
protection, was owing to her preference 
of a vulgai singer, and swore that my 
interference should he the worst act of my 
life. She told me this, and felt alarmed 
lor my safety. A foolish frolic increased 
his Inured tow ards me. 

One day, looking at the frolic and fun 
going forward in the Ficra, with three 
or four of the opeia singers, I saw a Nea¬ 
politan mountebank, mounted on a stage, 
holding forth to the crowd, telling their 
fortunes ;—“ Egad !” said I, to my com¬ 
panions, u I have a mind to ask the 
mountebank a question which concerns 
us all they entreated me to do so. I 
accordingly made my way to the rostrum, 
slipped half a silver ducat into’the moun¬ 
tebank’s hand, and said to him, “ Most 
potent astrologei, my companions and 
myself, convinced of your great science, 
•lie anxious that you should resolve the 
question I shall put to you.” 

The mountebank pocketed the half 
ducat, and with becoming grnily desired- 
me to stale the case. 

“ The question is,” said I, “ one 
which we, performers of the theatre in 
Hrescia, are most anxious to get answer¬ 
ed : it is, whether the proprietor will pay 
us our salaties when they become due?” 

The mountebank replied, “ Not one 
sous, if he can help it.” 

This silly joke having readied the 
ears of the noble JJrescian, Mr’Kclly 
is advised to break off his engage¬ 
ment, and, to save his life, have re¬ 
course to “ fly by night,” which he 
docs accordingly. 

k'omc time afterwards, Mr Kelly 
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proceeds to Vienna, upon an engage¬ 
ment by the Austrian Ambassa¬ 
dor, to perform in the C omic Opera 
at the Court, upon a salary of 
£.200 per annum. We are favoured 
with some slight sketches of Vienna, 
(how meagre, compared with those 
of our friend Russell!) during his 
stay there. The Emperor appears 
to have been as passionately attached 
to the Opera, as the Reminiscences 
would persuade us he was to Mr 
Kelly. 

As the theatre was in the palace, the 
Emperor often hououied the iclicarsals 
with his presence, and disroun-cd fami¬ 
liarly with the performers, lie spoke 
Italian like a Tuscan, and was affable and 
condescending, lie came almost every 
night to the opeia, accompanied by Ins 
nephew'. Elands, then a ymjth. He 
usually entered his box at the beginning 
of the piece, but if not there at the piense 
moment, the curtain was to he drawn up; 
he had given orders that he was hover to 
be waited for. He was passionately fond 
of music, and a most excellent and accu¬ 
rate judge of it. 11 is mode of living was 
quite methodical. He got up every morn¬ 
ing, winter and summer, at five o’clock, 
wiotc in his cancellina (study) until nine, 
then took a cup of chocolate, and trans¬ 
acted'.business wdth his Ministers till one. 
He was very partial to the jen dr. pa inn, 
and a good player. He had a line racket- 
court, and when not in it, he usually 
walked or rode from one till thiee; punc¬ 
tually at a quarter after three his dinner 
was served , he almost always dined on 
one dish—boiled bacon, which the |>coplo, 
from liis partiality to it, called u caizer 
flush,” i. r. the Emperor’s meat: some¬ 
times he had a dish of Hungarian beef 
bouillie, with horse-radish and vinegar, 
hut rarely, if ever, any oilier : his bcvci'- 
age at dinner was water; and after din¬ 
ner one goblet ol Tokay wine. During 
dinner, he allowed only one servant to ho 
in the room, and was never longer at the 
meal than half an hour. 

At five,,he usually walked in the coni, 
dor, near his diping-room, and whilst 
there, was accessible to the complaints of 
the meanest of his subjects: he hcaid 
them with complaisance, and was ever 
ready to redress their grievances. He 
generally waire cither a green or while 
uniform, faced with red; nor did 1 ever 
see him that he was not continually put¬ 
ting chocolate drops, vv Inch he took from, 
his waistcoat pocket, into hi., mouth. 
When lie walked out, he took a number 
of golden sovereigns with him, and distri¬ 
buted them personally among the inch- 
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gent. IFc was an enemy to pump amt Koyal intention of honouring tier conceit 
parade, and rnokled them as much as with his presence. Kvery tiling was done 
possible; indeed, hardly any private gen* for her;—the orchestra and singers wen. 
tlcman requires so little attendance as he engaged ;—the concert began to a ciovul- 
did. He had a scat for liis servant be- cd house, but, 1 must premise, we had no 
hind his carriage, and when he went rehearsal. 

abroad in it (which was hardly ever the At the end of the first act, the beau- 
case in the day time) he made him sit tcous Syren, led into the orchestra hy her 
there. I was one day passing through cars sposo, placed herself just under the 
one of the corridors of the palace, and Emperor’s box, the oicl.estra being on 
came directly in contact with him ; he the stage. She requested me to aocom- 
had his great-coat hanging on his arm : puny her song on the piano-forte. I of 
he stopped me, and asked mein Italian, course consented. Her air and manner 
if I did not think it was very hot; he spoke “ dignity and love.” The audience 
told me that he felt the heat so oppressive sat in mute and breathless expectation, 
that he had taken oil’his great-coat, pro- The doubt was, whether she would melt 
ferring to carry it on his arm. into their ears in a fine cuutubilc, or hurst 

To Princesses Lichtenstein, Schwartz- upon them with u brilliant bravura, f 
ciibcrg, Lokowitz, and the Countess struck the chords of the sympathy— m- 
Thoun, he was particularly partial, and lence reigned—when, 16 the dismay and 
often paid them evening visits, hut al- astonishment of the brilliant audience, 
ways retired unattended to his carriage, she bawled out, without feeling or ie- 
which stood in the street, for he never al- morse, voice or time, or, indeed, one nolo 
lowed it to be driven into the court-yards, in tune, the hunting-song of “ Tally-ho !” 
where other carriages were waiting. His in all its pure originality. She continued 
desire was, never to have any fuss made shrieking out Tally-ho ! tally ho ! in a 
about him, or to give any trouble, which manner and tone so loud and di-sonant, 
wa> all mighty amiable ; hut as there is, that they were enough to blow off the 
and ought to be, in all civilized countries, roof of the bouse. The audience jumped 
a marked and decisive distinction between up terrified ; some shrieked with alarm ; 
the Sovereign and the subject, did not ap- some hissed ; others hooted; and many 
pear particularly wise, even if it were not joined in the unknown yell, in ordu to 
particularly allotted ; and of all prides, propitiate her. The Emperor called me 
that is the most contemptible, which, as to him, and asked me in Italian, What 
Southey says, “■ apes humility.” Tally-ho meant ? I replied, I did not 

know, and literally, at that time, I did 
The following extract exhibits nof - 
something of the ludicrous: His Majesty, the Emperor, finding, 

that even J, a native of Great Britain, 
Upon my return, my servant informed either could not, or would not, explain 
me that a lady and gentleman had galled the purport of the mysterious words, ico¬ 
upon me, who said they came from Eng- tired with great indignation from the 
land, and requested to see me at their theatre, and the major part of the au- 
hotel. I called the next morning, and dience, convinced, hy Ills Majesty’s suir. 
saw the gentleman, who said his name den retreat, that they contained -some hor- 
was Botterelh,—that he was the Italian rible meaning, followed the Royal extun- 
jwet of the King’s Theatre in the llay- pie. The ladies hgl their faces with their 
market,—and that his wife was an Eng- fans, and mothers were heard in the loli- 
lishwoman, and a principal singer at hies cautioning their daughters on the 
Vauxhall, Ranelagli, tho Pantheon, &c. way out, never to repeat the dreadful ex- 
Her object in visiting Vienna was to give preSsiou of “ Tally-ho,” nor venture to 
a concert, to be heard by the Emperor ; ask any of their friends for a translation 
and if she gave that satisfaction, (which. of it. 

she had no doubt she would,) to accept The next day, when I saw the husband 
of an engagement at the Royal Theatre; of “ Tally-ho,” he abused the taste of the 
and he added, that she had letters for the people of Vienna, and said that the song, 
first nobility in Vienna. which they did not know how to appre- 

The lady came into the room; she date, had l»een sung by the celebrated 
was a very fine woman, and seemed sink- Mrs \Vrighton at Vauxhall, and was a 
ing under the conscious load of her own great favourite all over England. Thus, 
attractions. She really had powerful let- however, ended the exhibition of English 
ters of recommendation. Prince Charles taste ; and Signora Tally-ho ! with her 
J liditcnstcin granted her his protection, Italian poet, went hunting elsewhere, and 
\ and there was such interest made for her," never returned to Vienna, at least dining 
Jji ai the Emperor himself signified his iny residence. 
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AVi- have a gooil deal more about 
the Km per or, but tending to little 
purpose, beyond that of exhibiting 
O’Kelly (his Austrian name) in some 
. hit of “confab 1 ’ with his Highness, 
or as possessing some " O'lHurnnj" 
influence with the good monarch. 

One day the Emperor rode up to our 
carriage on horseback, and asked us, if 
we were amused, and if he could do any 
thing for us ? Storace, with her peculiar 
character lotiCj bluiitncss,jl‘said, “ Why, 
Sir, I am very thirsty, will your Majesty 
be so good as to order me a glass of 
water ?”—The Emperor, with his usual 
affability, smiled, called to one of his at¬ 
tendants to grant the request, and the 
glass of water was brought. 

I have another instance, to record of 
the condescension and urbanity of the 
Emperor, fie one day reviewed twenty 
thousand of his linest troops ; it was a glo- 
i urns sight, and one that 1 shall never 
target. Signora Storace, her mother, 
licnnuci, and myself, were on the ground 
at six o’clock in our barouche. The 
Emperor, who had a very military ap¬ 
pearance, was surrounded by his stall', 
and accompanied by bis nephew and heir, 
Grant! Marshals Ptince Do l.igne, Prince 
Cliaile. Lichtenstein, Prince Sell war tzen- 
beig, Prince Lokelovvitz, &c. i*tc. Mar¬ 
shalls Lacy’s and Laud on’s regiments 
were on the ground, as well as some fine 
Hungarian regiments and the Emperor's 
Hungarian and Polish Guards, who made 
a magnificent appearance. To me it 
was enchantment. Our barouche was 
within view of the Emperor; and he 
sent one of his Auls-du-cump to us, to 
order the carriage to lx: drawn up nearer 
to himself. 

At the i lose of the review’, he rode up 
to us, and said, “ Has not this been a 
fine sight ? this place is my stage; here 
1 am the first actor.” And when Gene¬ 
ral O’Kaxenaglfs regiment passed before 
him, with their colonel at their head, he 
condescended to say to me, “ Look there, 
O'Kelly; look, there goes your country¬ 
man O’lxux anagh, and a tint old soldier 
lie is !” I never spent a luoie delightful 
day than that, which never has been ef¬ 
faced fioni my recollection. 

The second volume, exhibiting our 
author more at home, is by far the 
more interesting of the two. It is, 
however, an odd mixture) as we shall 
have occasion to exhibit. 

We hitherto believed that Dr 
Arnold first appreciated and rccom- 
syciulcd the merits of Edmund Kean. 
This is now disputed. Sheridan, 


• in want of novelty, applies to Kelly 
for advice, who recommends the 
Opera of Cymon, as ope that “ would 
bring a mint of money to the house.” 

After a moment’s reflection, he (Sheri¬ 
dan) said he thought it would: that he 
felt obliged to me for the suggestion, and 
that he would give directions to have it 
brought forward with all possible speed. 
The evening was spent with great good 
humour; iny friend. Jack Uanmstci, 
contributed to its hilarity, by giving us 
excellent imitations of several of the per¬ 
formers of both theatres. At the conclu¬ 
sion, we adjourned to another room to 
take coffee. As Kemble was walking 
somewhat majestically^towurds the door, 
and Jack Bannister getting up logo after 
him, 1 hallooed out, u Bannister, follow 
that lord, but see you mock him not,” us 
Bannister, a moment before, had been 
mocking the actors ; the quotation was 
thought rather apt, and produced much 
laughter. 

Mr ShCudan told Storace that night, 
that he was very much pleased w ith me v 
and desired him to bring me the Sunday 
following to dine with him in Bruton 
Street; he did so, and, surprising to re¬ 
lays, Mr Sheridan w r as at home to receive 
us. I spent a delightful day ; and, after 
that, to the lamented day of that great 
man’s death, I had the happiness to enjoy 
his confidence and society. Great pre¬ 
parations, w ere made to piepure Cymon ; 
no expense was spared; and the piete 
was produced with all splendour and mag¬ 
nificence. 

There was some new music introduced 
by Stephen Storace and others; the see- 
apery was beautiful, and the procession 
magnificent; generally speaking, it was 
admirably performed. 

The car, in which were Sylvia and Cy¬ 
mon, was drawn by two beautiful horses; 
and at mj feet, as Cymon, lay a beauti¬ 
ful Cupid. Before the piece was brought 
out, I had a number of children brought 
to me, that I might choose a cupid. One 
struck me, with a fine pair of black eyes, 
who seemed by bis looks and little ges. 
tures to be most anxious to be chosen as 
the representative*ofuthe God of Love ; 1 
chose him, and little then did I imagine 
that my little CupiJ would eventually be¬ 
come a greut actor; the tlifcn little uithin 
was neither more rior less than Edmund 
ICcan. lie has often told me, that he 
ever after this period felt a regard for me, 
from the circumstance of my having pre¬ 
ferred him to the other children. I con¬ 
sider my having been the means of intro¬ 
ducing this great genius to the stage one 
of my most pleasurable recollections !. 
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The following is worthy of a place.. 
We think the portion of it which re¬ 
lates to .Johnson is, .though charac¬ 
teristic, somewhat overcharged and 
apocryphal. 

I had the pleasure also to be introduced 
to my worthy countryman, the Reverend 
Father O'Leary, the well-known Roman 
Catholic Priest,—he was a man of infinite 
wit, of instructive and amusing conversa¬ 
tion. 1 felt highly honoured by the no¬ 
tice of this pillar of the Roman Church ; 
out tastes were congenial, for his reve¬ 
rence was mighty fond of whisky punch, 
and so was 1; and many a jug of St. 
Fill lick's eye-water, night after night, 
did his reverence and myself enjoy, chat¬ 
ting over that exhilarating and national 
bcvciage. He sometimes favoured me 
with his company at dinner; when he 
did, I always had a corned shoulder of 
mutton lor him, for he, like some others 
ol Ins countrymen, who shall be name¬ 
less-, was ravenously fond of that dish. 

One day, the lacctious John Philpot 
Cuiran, who was also very partial to the 
said corned mutton, did me the honour to 
meet him. To enjoy the society of such 
men was an intellectual treat. They 
were great friends, and seemed to hajfc a 
mutual respect for each other’s talents, 
and, as it may easily he imagined, O’¬ 
Leary, versus Cm i an, was no bad match. 

One day, aft-r dinner, Curran said to 
him, “ Revciend ■ Father, 1 wish you 
were Saint Peter,” 

“ And why, Counsellor, would you 
wish that I were Saint Peter?” asked 
O’Leary. 

“ Because, Reverend Father, in that 
case,” said Curran, “ you would have 
the key s of heaven, and you could let me 
in.” 

“ By my honour and conscience, Coun¬ 
sellor,” replied the divine, “ it would be 
better for you that 1 had the keys of the 
other place, for then J could let you out.” 

Curran enjoyed the joke, w Inch he ad¬ 
mitted had a good deal of justice in it. 

O'Leary told us of the whimsical tri¬ 
umph which he once enjoyed over Dr 
Johnson. O'Leary was very anxious to 
be introduced to that,^earned man, and 
Mr Murphy took film one morning to the 
Doctor’s lodgings. On his cnteintg the 
room, the Doctor viewed him from top 
to tee, without taking any notice of him ; 
at length, darting one of hi.¥sourest looks 
at him, he spoke to him in the Hebrew' 
language, To which O’Leary made no-re¬ 
ply. Upon which, the Doctor said to 
him, “ Why do you not answer me, 

S' ' S 

Faith, T r ,” said O’Leary,' “ I can¬ 
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not reply to you, because I do not under¬ 
stand the language in which you aie ad¬ 
dressing me.” 

Upon this the Doctor, with a contemp¬ 
tuous sneer, said to Murphy, “ Why, 
Sir, this is a pretty fellow you have' 
brought hither ;—Sir, lie docs not com¬ 
prehend the primitive language.” 

O’Leary immediately bowed very low, 
and complimented the Doctor with a long 
speech in Irish, of which the Doctor, not 
understanding a word, made no reply, 
but looked at Murphy* O’Leary, seeing 
that the Doctor was nuzzled at hearing a 
language of which he was ignoianl, said 
to Murphy, pointing to the Doctor, 
“ This is a pi city fellow to whom you 
have brought me ;—Sir, lie vines not un¬ 
derstand the language’ of the sister king¬ 
dom.” Thy Revci cud Padre then made 
the. Doctor u low how, and quitted the 
room. 

Our next extract exhibits Shviiilaii 
in his inattention to money mattets, 
and in his umltfinable ascendancy 
over the minds and habits of his 
crcelitors. Kelly had, in his own 
person, ordered some upholstery goods 
for the Opera House. 

Previous to going to Dublin, we played 
a few nights at Liverpool. My benefit was 
the last night of our engagement. In 
the morning of that eventful day, miss¬ 
ing Williamspn-Square to go to the thea¬ 
tre, a gentleman stopped me, and, ac¬ 
costing me with the most pointed ci¬ 
vility, informed me that he hud a writ 
against me for £.350; I, at the time, 
not oW'ing a sixpence to any living crea¬ 
ture. 

I said he must lie mistaken in his man. 
He shewed me the writ, which was at 
■the suit of a Mr Ilendcison, an upholsterer 
in Coventry Street, and the debt, he said, 
had been incurred for furnishing the: 
Opera-house with covering for the boxes, 
pit, &c. &c. Ho, instead of preparing 
for the custody of Lock it, on the stage, 
(for “ The Beggar’s Opera’’ Was t lie- 
piece to be acted.) I was obliged to go 
to a spunging-housc. 

I requested the sheriff's officer, who* 
was extremely civil, to accompany me 
to Mi’s Crouch, to consult what I had 
best do ; she advised me- by no means 
to acknowledge the debt, but to go to the 
K'change, and state publicly the cause 
of my arrest-, and to ask any gentleman 
there to become bail; making ovei to 
such bail, as a security, nearly five hun¬ 
dred pounds, which we luckily hud paid 
into Mi Heyvvood’s Bank, in Liverpool, 
three days before; but Mr Fiank^ickin, 
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who vva. thou manager, rendered any 
Midi ariungemcat unnccebMin, us he 
very handsomely came forward and bailed 
me. I was therefore released, and per¬ 
formed Mac-heath that night to a crowded 
house. 

I sent my sen ant to London by the 
mail, with an account of the transaction to 
Mr Shendan, who immediately settled 
the debt his own peculiar way. He sent 
for Henderson the upholsterer, to his 
house, and after describing the heinous 
cruelty he had committed, by arresting a 
man who had nothing to do with the 
debt, and who was on a professional en¬ 
gagement in the country, expatiated and 
remonstrated, explained and extenuated, 
until he worked so much upon the 
, upholsterer, that in less than half an hour 
he agreed to exonerate me and my bail; 
taking, instead of such security, Mr 
Sheiidan’u bond; which, I must say, 
iv as extremely eon eel in the upholsterer. 
Rut Mr Sheridan never did things by 
halves ; and therefore, before the said 
upholsterer quitted the room, he con¬ 
nived to hoi row ,£.200 of him, in addition 
to the original claim, and he departed, 
thinking himself highly honoured by Mr 
Sheridan’s condescension in accepting the 
loan. 

I have'seen many instances of Mr She¬ 
ridan’< power of raising money when 
pushed hard ; and one among the rest, f 
mu loss, even astonished me. He was 
once £' 3000 in arrear with the perform, 
ers of the Italian opera : payment was put 
off horn day to day, and they bore the 
repeated postponements with Christian 
patience ; but, at last, even their docility 
revolted, and finding all the tales of Hope 
llatteimg, they met, and.resolved not to 
perform any longer until they were paid. 
As manager, I accordingly received-on 
the Saturday morning their written de¬ 
claration, that not one of them w ould ap¬ 
pear at night. On getting tins 1 went to 
Messrs Morlands’ banking-house, in Hull 
Mall, to ropiest some advances, in order 
to satisfy the performers for the moment; 
hut alas! my appeal was vain, and the 
lunkcrs were inexorable,—.they, like the 
singers, were worn out, and assured me, 
with a solemn oath, that they would'not 
advance another shilling either to Mr 
Sheridan or the concern, for that they 
were already too deep in arrear them¬ 
selves. 

This was a pnzer; and witft a heart 
lather sad, 1 went to 1 Icrtford-Street,, 
Mayfair, to Mr Sheridan, who at that 
time had not risen. Having sent him up 
word of the urgency of my business, after 
keeping me waiting rather more than two 
boms in the greatest anxiety, he came 


out of his bed-room. 1 told him, un’ess 
he could raise £.3000 the theatre must 
bn shut up, and he, and all belonging to 
the establishment, be disgraced. 

“ Three thousand pounds, Kelly ! there 
is no such sum in nature,” said he, with 
ail the coolness imaginable—nay, more 
than I could have imagined a man, under 
such circumstances, capable of. “ Are 
you an admirer of Shakespeare ?” 

“ To he sure I am," said I ; “ hut 
what has Shakespeare to do with £.3000, 
or the Italian singers ?” 

* There is one passuge in Shakespeare,” 
said he, “ which I have always admired 
particularly ; and it is that where Fhlstaft’ 
says, 1 Master Robert Shallow, I owe 
you a thousand pounds.’—‘ Yes, Sir 
John,’ says Shallow, ‘ which I beg you 
will let me take home with me.’—‘ That 
may not so easy he. Master Robert Shal¬ 
low,’ replies Falsta/F; and so say I unto 
thee. Master Mick Kelly, to get three 
thousand pounds may not so easy he.’’ 

“ Then, Sir,” said I, “ there is no al¬ 
ternative but closing the Opera House 
and not quite pleased with his apparent 
carelessness, I was leaving the room, 
whsa he bade me stop, ring the bell, and 
order a hackney-coach. He then sat 
down, and read the newspaper, perfectly 
at his ease, while I was in an agony of 
anxiety. When the coach came, lie de¬ 
sired me to get into it, and order the 
coachman to drive to Midland's ; and to 
Morland’s we went;—these lie got out, 
and I.remained in the cariiagc in a state 
of nervous suspense not to be described ; 
hut in less than a quarter of an hour, to 
my joy and surprise, out he came, with 
£.3000 in bank-notes in his hand. Hy 
what hocus-pocus he got it I never knew, 
nor can I imagine even ut this moment, 
hut eertes he brought it to me, out of the 
very house where, an hour or two before, 
the firm had sworn that they would not 
advance him 'another sixpence. 

Mr Kelly’s account of his first pro¬ 
fessional visit to Edinburgh is limited 
to four pages, from which we gather, 
that he wag pleased with our city 
and its society. In his reminis¬ 
cences of hospitality received here, 
he commits misnomers upon two 
names. A Foods, our “ fathers’ fa¬ 
vourite” is printed Wood, and that 
of the Celebrated Dr Cullen is chan¬ 
ged to Culluvi. Of the former, the 
following abundantly ridiculous story 
is, for the first time, set down. 

There was a Mr Wood in the Com¬ 
pany, a very great favourite, w ho vns 
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esteemed an excellent master of elocution, 
and a \ ery worthy man, but a great od¬ 
dity. 11 is gi eat ambition was to do every 
thing that Garrick used to do,; he rose at 
the same hour, shaved, breakfasted, and 
dined at the same hour ; ate and drank 
whatever he heard was Garrick’s taste; 
in short, nothing could please him more 
than to copy Garrick implicitly, and to be 
thought to do so. 

I was walking with him one day; and, 
knowing his weak point, assured him 
that King had often tokl me, that when 
Garrick was to perform any part to which 
he wished to give all his strength and en¬ 
ergy, he used to prevail upon Mrs Gar¬ 
rick to accompany him to his dressing- 
room at the theatre, and, for an hour be¬ 
fore tbe play Iregan, mb his head, as hard 
as she could, with hot napkins, till she 
produced copious perspiration ; and the 
harder he was rubbed, and the more he 
w as temporarily annoyed by it, the more 
animation he felt in acting. This (as I 
thought it) harmless joke of mine, turned 
out a matter of serious importance to 
poor Mrs Wood; for, a long time after¬ 
wards, whenever he had to act, particu¬ 
larly in any new part, he actually Aiade 
her go to his dressing-room, as 1 hatrsug- 
gested, and rub away, till site was ready 
to drop with fatigue, and he , with the an¬ 
noyance which, her exertions produced. 
The effect of the process upon his perfor¬ 
mance, however, did not, by any means, 
keep pace with the labour. 

The following extract is not a lit¬ 
tle characteristic of what pervades 
these volumes pretty freely; namely, 
their Author’s vaunted intimacy with 
the great,—his own vaunted'hospi¬ 
tality,—his kindness,—and his sym¬ 
pathy for suffering humanity. 

After some fulsome encomiums on 
the frequency and the excellence of 
the Duke of Queensbcrry’s dinners, 
we have the following: 

II is Grace asked me one day to dine with 
him telc-k-lUc ; after dinner, he told me 
he had formed a resolution never tohave 
more than one guest at a time; the 
reason he gave was, that he had grown 
so deaf, that he could scarcely hear. 
“ Had J,”*fcaid he, “ at table more than 
one person now, they would be talking 
one to the other, and I sitting J>y, not 
able to hear what they were talking about, 
which would be extremely provoking; 
now if I have but one to- dine with me, 
that one must either talk'to me, or hold 
hfs tongue.” 

This season the Opeta House was very 
ctive. I was stage manager ; Vfotti, 


the celebrated tiolin-playcr, was leader 
of the orchestra, and a masterly lender Ire 
was. He asked me otic day to dine with 
him at the Crown and Anchor, in tin- 
Strand, to meet three friends of his, who 
formed an economical little dinner-cluh. 
Which they held there once a month. I 
went, and found his fiicnds three of the 
greatest revol ut ionistsCharles 1 .ambeth, 
who had been President of the National 
Assembly ; Dupont, the popular orator 
of that time, aha a Member of the 
National Assembly, and who was the 
very person whom I had seen oiler to 
hand the poor Queen of Prance out of her 
carriage, when brought prisoner hack 
from Yurennes, w liich She indignantly re¬ 
fused ; and the Duke D’Agudlon, one of 
the twelve Peers of France, who, in for¬ 
mer days, had an immense fortune, was 
a great patron of the aits, and so thea¬ 
trical, that he had a box m every theatre- 
in Paris. He was particularly fond of 
music, and had been a scholar of Viotti. 
I passed a pleasant day with these emi¬ 
gres, who were all men of high endow¬ 
ments, and truly polished manners, nor 
did they seem ut all depressed by change 
of circumstances; all was vivacity and 
good humour. 

The Duke tat next to me at dinner. I 
asked him if he had seen Dfury Lane- 
Theatre ; his reply was, I have seen thr 
outside of it, hut i am now too poor to 
go to theatres ; for did I indulge in iViy 
favourite amusement, I should not be en¬ 
abled to have the pleasure of meeting you 
and my worthy friends at dinner lo-day : 
I cannot afford both. 

I told him, that as manager of the 
Opera House, and musical director of 
Drary-Lane Theatre, I should have great 
pleasure in giving him and his friends 
admissions nightly, for cither of those 
theatres; and that my box at the- Opera 
House was at their service on the follow¬ 
ing Saturday, and I requested they would 
dev me the honour to dine vc ith me on that 
day, and afterwards visit it. They fa¬ 
voured me with their company, and much 
delighted.they were: often and often af¬ 
terwards did they dine and sup with me. 

I introduced them to Mr Sheridan and 
many of my friends. It was certainly, T 
thought, to he lamented, that men pos¬ 
sessing such amiable manners should, 
from strong republican principles, bring 
themselves into misfortune; but I had 
nothing ft> do with their politics : I only 
saw the bright side of their characters, 
and felt a sincere pleasure, as far as lay in 
my power, in administering, in my little 
way, comfort to those who were labour¬ 
ing under so sad a reverse of fortune; 
for in this country, the French noblesse 
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would not associate with them. Even 
the Duke D’Aguillon, though one of the 
highest noblemen of France, was never 
• eceived by the Duke of Quecnsberry, 
nor did he visit any where. 

•One morning he called on me, and 
said, he had a favour to beg of me. I 
requested him to corrmu(hd my services i 
he said, “ My dear Kelly, I am under 
many obligations for ydur repeated acts 
of kindness and hospitality to me and my 
friends ; but still, though under a cloud, 
and labouring under misfortunes, I edn- 
not forget that I am the Duke D'Aguillon, 
and cannot stoop to bon o-c or beg from 
mortal; but I confess I am nearly re¬ 
duced to my ljist shilling, yet still I re. 
tain my health and spirits;—formerly, 
when t was a great amateur, I was par* 
ticularly partial to copying music—it Was 
then a source of amusement to me. Now, 
my good friend, the favour I am about to 
ask. is, that, sub rosft, you will get me 
music to copy for your theatres, upon the 
same terms as you would give to any. 
common copyist who was a stranger to 
you. I am now used to privations ; my ' 
wants are few ; though accustomed to 
palaces, I can content myself with a sin* 
gle bed-room, up two pair of stairs ; and 
if you will grant my request, you will 
enable me to possess the high gratifica¬ 
tion of earning my morsel by the work of 
my hands.’* 

I was moved almost to tears, by the 
application, and was at a loss what to ■ 
answer, but thought of what Lear says, 

" Take physic, pomp I" 

and “ to what man may be reduced.” 1 
told him I thought 1 could procure him 
as much copying as he could do, and he 
appeared quite delighted; and the next 
day I procured plenty for him. He rose 
by day-light to accomplish his task—was 
at work all day—and at night, full dress, 
ed, in the Opera House in the pit. While 
there, he felt himself Duke. D’Aguillon ; 
and no one ever suspected him to be a 
drudge in the morning, copying music 
for a shilling per sheet: and strange to 
say, that his spirits never drooped : nine 
Englishmen out of ten under such cir¬ 
cumstances would have destroyed them¬ 
selves ; but the transitory peace of mind 
he enjoyed was not of long duration; an 
order came from the Alien Office for him 
and his friends to leave England in two 


an opportunity to send for him with safe¬ 
ty. I pledged myself to take every care 
of him, and never shall I forget his part¬ 
ing with this faithful animat; it seemed 
as.if the last link which held him to so¬ 
ciety was breaking; the dog had been 
the faithful companion of his prosperity 
—his adversity ; he caressed, and shed a 
flood of tears on quitting it: the scene 
.was grievous; but I did not then think 
that I should never see the Duke more. 

I took every care of his poor dog, who, 
missing his kind master, after a little, re¬ 
fused all nourishment , and actually ]Hned i 
and died. Yet he survived the being who 
had fed and cherished him. 


The next exhibits more of that silly 
stuff ever and anon introduced with¬ 
out point, and for no purpose what¬ 
ever but to let us know that Kelly 
enjoyed the countenance and society 
of Princes, Dukes, Earls, Baronets, 
&c. It contains, also, a somewhat 
felicitous sketch of the late Richard 
Cumberland, reminding us not a lit¬ 
tle of how well Gil Bias h its off the 


Archbishop of Grenada in that truly 
impassioned absurdity of human va¬ 


nity wd foible, “ rut author am. 
over. 


It was in this year that Mr Cumber¬ 
land, the author, promised my friend. 
Jack Bannister, to write r. comedy for 
his benefit, which was to be interspersed 
with songs, for Mrs Jordan, which he 
wished me to compose. lie was good 
enough to give Bannister and myself an in¬ 
vitation to spend a few days with him, at 
his house at Tonbridge Wells, in order 
that he might read his comedy to us ; and 
ns we were both interested in its success, 
we accepted his invitation ; but fearing 
that we might not find our residence with 
him quite so pleasant as we wished, we a* 
greed, previously to leaving town, that 
Mrs Crouch should write me a letter, stat¬ 
ing, that Mr Taylor requested me to return, 
to London immediately, about some 
Opera concerns; by which measure we 
could take our departure without giving 
offence to our host, if we did not like our 
quarters, or remain w ith him if we did. 

Jack Bannister rode down on horse¬ 
back, irnd I mounted the top of the Ton- 
bridge coach- Seated on the roof were two 


days ; they took an, affectionate leave of very pretty girls and two livery servants; 
me s the Duke went to Hamburgh, ar.d this party I soon discovered were on the- 
there was condemned to be shot! They establishment of the Duchess of Leinster, 
told me that he died like a hero. - following her Grace to Tonbridge WeUgj 

He hud a favourite Danish dog, a beau* whither she had gone the day before, 
tiful animal, which he consigned to my • While ascending Morqnt's Court Hill, 


protection, until, as he told me, he had- we oyfrtook-. Bannister orr horBchaok, 

voi.. xvn. 
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who calleil out to me t What, Michael! 
who would have expected to see you 
on the top of the stage ? I hope you 
have brought your curling-irons with you; 
1 shall want my hair dressed before din¬ 
ner ; come to me to the Sussex Hotel. 
Tonbridge Wells is very full, and 1 dare 
say you will get plenty of custom, both 
as a shaver and dresser.” 

At the conclusion of this harangue, he 
bade me good-day, put spurs to his horse, 
and rode away. 

I resolved to follow up the joke ; and 
when the coach stopped at Seven Oaks, [ 
sat down to dinner (my luncheon) with 
the servants, in the room allotted to out¬ 
side passengers. Wc grew quite familiar; 
the lady's maid and the two footmen 
promised metneir protection, and declared 
that they would do every thing in their 
power to get me custom; although they 
could not invite me to call and see them 
at the Duchess's house, because nothing 
but the most rigid stinginess was prac¬ 
tised there. “ 1 suppose,” said I, u you 
can give one a glass of ale now and 
then ?” 

“ Ale !” said one of the footmen, “ bless 
your heart, wc never have ale, never see 
such a thing,—nothing but small beer, I 
assure you.” % 

Until vvearmed at our journey’s end, 
the ohigjils and knights of the shoulder - 
kn >t kept entertaining me with anecdotes 
of the family, which were not very flat¬ 
tering, l confess, hut which I believe to 
have been fal«e, having had for many 
years the pleasure of knowing her Grace, 
the Duchess, and Mr Ogilvie her hus¬ 
band. 

On our parting where the coach set us 
down, we all vowed eternal friendship, 
mul I got to Mr Cumberland's in time 
for dinner. The party consisted of my¬ 
self, Bannister, Mrs Cumberland, an a- 
greeablc, well-informed old lady, and our 
ho‘;t, who, by the bye, duringdinner, called 
his wife “ mamma.” We passed a plea¬ 
sant evening enough, but wine was scarce ; 
however, what we had was excellent, and 
what was wanting in beverage was amply 
supplied in converse sweet, and the de¬ 
lights of hearing the reading a flye-act 
comedy. 

Five acts of a play, read by its author 
after /<w, arc at any time opiates of the 
most determined nature, even if one has 
risen late and moved little; but with 
such a predisposition to somnolency as l 
found the drive, the dust, the sun, the 
air, the dinner, and a little sensible con¬ 
versation h id induced, what was to be 
expected ? Long before the end of the 
nd act I was fast, as a church—a 
ight tendency to snoring .rendered this 
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misfortune more appalling than it other¬ 
wise would have been; and the num¬ 
berless kicks which I received under the 
table from Bannister, served only to vary, 
by tits and starts, the melody with which 
nature chose to acconijiany my slumbers. 

When it is recollected, that our host 
and reader had served Sheridan as a model 
for Sir Fretful, it may he supposed that 
he was somewhat inflated by my inex- 
cuscable surrender of myself: but no; 
he closed his proceedings and his manu¬ 
script at the end of the second act, and 
we adjourned to a rational supper upon a 
cold mutton-hone, and dissipated in two 
tumblers of weak red wine and water. 

When the repast ended, the bard con- 
duejed us to our bed-rooms : the apart¬ 
ment in which I was to sleep was his 
study ; he paid me the compliment to 
say, he hud a little tent-bed put up there, 
which he always appropriated to his fa¬ 
vourite guest. “ The bookcase at the 
side,” he ndded, “ was filled with his 
own writings.” 

I bowed, and said, “ I dare say. Sir, I 
shall sleep very soundly." 

“ Ah ! very good," said be ; “ l un¬ 
derstand you,—a hit. Sir, a palpable hit; 
you mean being so close to my writings, 
they will act as a soporific. You are a 
good soul. Mr Kelly, but a very drowsy 
one—God bless you—3011 are a kind 
creature, to come into the country to 
listen to my nonsense —huottas nvcht's ! as 
wc say in Spain—good-night. I hope 
it will he fine weather for yon to walk 
about in the morning ; for 1 think, with 
Lord Falkland, who said be pitied un¬ 
learned gentlemen on a rainy day—umph 
—good-night, God bless you,—you are 
so kind.” 

I could plainly perceive, that the old 
gentleman was not over-pleased, but I 
really had no intention of giving him 
offence. He was allowed, however, to be 
one of the most sensitive of men, when 
his own writings were spoken of; anil 
moreover, reckoned Envious in the high¬ 
est degree. 

He had an inveterate dislike to Mr 
Sheridan, and would not allow him the 
praise of n good dramatic writer, which, 
considering the ridicule Sheridan had 
heaped upon him in “ The Critic,” is not 
surprising.—That piece was wormwood 
to him: he was also very sore at what 
Sheridan had said of him, before he drew 
his portrait in that character. 

The anecdote Mr Sheridan told tne. 
When #ne u School for Scandal” came 
out, Cumberland’s children prevailed up¬ 
on their father to take them to see it 
they had the stage-box—their father was 
seated behind' them; and us thq story 
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was told by a gentleman, a friend of 
Sheridan's, who was close by, every time . 
the children laughed at what was going 
m on the stage, he pinched them, and 
said, “ What are you laughing at, my 
dear little folks ? you should not laugh, 
my angels; there is nothing to laugh at 
—and then, in an under tone, “ keep still, 
you httle dunces.” 

Sheridan having been told of this, said 
“ it was very ungrateful in Cumberland 
to have been displeased with his poor 
children, for laughing at my comedy; for 
I went the other night to see his trqgcdy, 
and laughed at it fiom beginning to end,” 

But with all the irritability which So 
frequently belongs to dramatists, Mr 
Cumlierland was a perfect gentleman in • 
his manners, and a good classical scholar. 

I was walking with him on the pantiles 
one morning, and took the opportunity 
of telling him (which was the truth) that 
his dramatic woiks were * n great re¬ 
quest at Vienna; and that his •* West 
Indian,” and “ Brothers,” particularly, 
were first-rate favourites; this pleased 
the old man so much, that (I flattered 
myself) it made him forget my drowsy 
propensities. 

He took me up to the top of Mount 
Ephraim, w'here we met the Duchess of 
Leinster and a lady walking ;—she had 
just got out of her carriage, and the two 
identical footmen who had been on the 
stage-coach with me were walking be¬ 
hind her. She stopped to speak to Mr 
Cumberland ; and never shall I forget.the 
countenance of the servants, when her 
Grace said, “ Mr Kelly, I'am glad to see 
you, have you been long here ?” 

I replied, “ No, madam, only two 
days.” 

“ Did you come down alone ?” said the 
Duchess. 

“ Not entirely,” said f; “I dame 
down on the coach, and I assure you, met 
with some very pleasant, chatty compa- 
nlons, who amused me very much, by a 
variety of anecdotes about themselves, 
and their masters and mistresses.” While 
I was saying this, I kept looking at my 
two sworn friends, the footmen, who 
seemed struck with fonder and surprise. 

“ Well,” said the Duchess, I hope 
this place will agree with you.” 

I said, “ I fear not, for I am extreme¬ 
ly partial to tnalt liqtior,' and I am told 
that it is execrable here;' and that in the 
very flrst houses, one meets with nothing 
but bad small beer.” 1 again looked kt 
my friends, and i am sure th$ wished 
me at Jericho; for it was evident, by 
their countenances, that they were afraid 
I should betray their confidence, and. they - 


seemed quite relieved when they saw me 
make my bow and walk away. 

A letter arrived the next morning, as 
we had planned, which called me to Lon¬ 
don : we informed our host, that we were 
obliged to quit his hospitable roof early 
the following day. * k My children,” said 
he, tk 1 regret that you must leave your 
old bard, but business must be attended 
to; and us this is the last day I am to 
have the pleasure of your comfiany, when 
you return from your evening’s rambles 
on the pantiles, I will give you what I 
call a treat.” 

After dinner, Bannister and myself 
went to the library. “ What,” said I to 
Bannister, “ can be the treat Cumber, 
land has promised us to-night ? I sup¬ 
pose he took notice of your saying at din¬ 
ner, that your favourite meal was supper, 
and he intends, as we are going away to¬ 
morrow morning, to give us some little 
delicacies.” Bannister professed entire 
ignorance, and some doubt; and on our 
return from our walk, we found Cum¬ 
berland, in his parlour, waiting for us. 
As l bad anticipated, the cloth was laid 
for supper, and in the middle of the table 
was a large dish with a cover on it. 

When we were seated, with appetites 
keen, and eyes fixed upon tiie mysterious 
dainty, our host, after some preparation, 
desired a servant to remove the cover, 
and on the dish lay another manuscript 
play. “ There, my boy,” said he, “ there 
is the treat which I promised you ; that, 
Sirs, is my Tiberius, iu five acts; an.d 
after we have had our sandwich and wine 
and water, I will read you every word of 
it. I am not vain, but I do think it 
by far the best play I ever wrote, and I 
think -you’ll say so.” 

' The threat itself was horrible; the 
reading sauce was ill suited to the light 
supper, and neither popy nor Mandra- 
gore, nor c&en the play of the preceding 
evening, would have been half so bad as 
his. Tiberius ; hut will the reader believe 
th'atit was no joke, but alt in earnest, 
and that he actually fulfilled his horrid 
promise, and. read the three first acts ? 
but seeing violent symptoms of our old 
complaint coming o,ver its, he proposed 
that we should go to bed, and, in the 
morning, that he should treat us, before 
we started, by reading the fourth and fifth 
acts ; but we saved him the trouble, for 
we -were off before he was out of his bed. 
Such are the periliand hair-breadtli 
’scapes which attend the guests of dra¬ 
matists who live in the country. 

'■*" * * 
But to do Mr Kelly all. justice, 
j and, i nm plicit reliance may be pla-. 




ced on their fidelity, we hesitate not 
to state, that his second volume con¬ 
tains a good number of interesting 
and amusing anecdotes. We wish 
our limits could admit more, parti¬ 
cularly^ those relating to Sheridan, 
that strange anomaly in literature 
and politics. The following ^account 
of the first performance of his Pi¬ 
zarro is peculiarly characteristic of 
the man. 

On the 24 th of May, 1799 , Mr She¬ 
ridan’s celebrated play of “ Pizarro,” 
from Kotzebue, was produced; it was 
admirably acted, and I had the proud 
distinction of having my name joined 
with that of Mr Sheridan in its produc¬ 
tion, having been selected by him to com¬ 
pose the whole of the music. 

Expectation was on tip-toe; and 
strange as it may appear, “ Pizarro” was 
advertised, and every box in the house 
taken, before the fourth act of tha play 
was begun by the author; nor had 1 one 
single word of the poetry for which I was 
to compose the music. Day after day was 
I attending on Mr Sheridan, representing 
that time was flying, and that nothing 
was done for me. His answer uniformly 
was, 11 Depend upon it, my dear Mic, 
you shall have plenty of matter to go on 
with to-morrow—but day after day, 
that morrow came not, which, as my 
name was advertised as the comjioser of 
the music, drove me half crazy. 

One day I was giving a dinner to the 
Earl of Guilford, the Marquis of Ormond, 
(then Lord Ormond,) my valued friend 
Sir Charles Bampfylde, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, George Colman, J. Richardson, M. 
Lewis, and John Kemble; and, about 
ten o’clock, when I was in the full en¬ 
joyment of this charming society, Mr 
Sheridan appeared before us, and inform¬ 
ed my friends, that he must carry me off 
with him, that moment, to Drury-Lane; 
begged they would excuse my absence 
for one hour, and he would return With 
me. I saw it wopld be useless to contra¬ 
dict him, so I- went to the theatre, and 
found the stage and house lighted up, as 
it would hav& bein for a public perform¬ 
ance ; not a human beinfg there, except 
ourselves, the painters, and carpenters; 
and ail this preparation was merely that 
he might aee two scenes, those of Pizar. 
ro’s tent, and the Temple of fhe Sun. 

The great author established himself 
in the centre ot the pit, with a large bowl 
of negus on the bench before him; nor 
would he move Until it was finished-.. I 
^postulated with Wm -upon the cruelty 
of not letting me have the words which L 


had to compose, not to speak of his ha¬ 
ving taken me away from my friends, to 
see scenery and machinery, with which, 
as I was neither painter, nor carpenter, 
nor machinist, l could have nothing to 
do: his answer was. that he wished noe 
to see the Temple of the Sun, in which 
the chorusses and inarches were to con.c. 
over the platform. “ To-morrow,” sair’ 
he, “ I promise I will come and take a 
cutlet with you, and tell you all you have 
to do. My dear Mic, you know you can 
depend upon vie ; and i know that I can 
depend upon you ; but these bunglers of 
carpenters require looking after.” 

After this promise, we returned to my 
house; I found my party wailing ; nor 
did wc separate until five o’clock in the 
morning. 

To my utter surprise, the next day, 
according to his own appointment, Mr 
Sheridan really came to dinner : after the 
cloth was removed, he proposed business. 

I had pen, ink, inusic-paper, and a 
small piano-forte, (which .the Duke of 
Queensberry bad given me, and which he 
had been accustomed to take with him in 
his carriage, when he travelled,) put upon 
the table with our wine- My aim w as, 
to discover the situations of the different 
chorusses und the marches, and Mr She¬ 
ridan’s ideas on Jthe subject; and he gave 
them in the following manner:—“ In ttie 
Temple of the Sun,” said he, “ I want 
the virgins of the sun, and their high 
priest, to chaunt a solemn invocation to 
their deity.”-—I sang two or three bars of 
music to him, which I thought corres¬ 
ponded with what he wished, and mark- 
ed them down. He then made a sort of 
rumbling noise with his voice, (for he had 
not the smallest idea of turning a tune,) 
resembling a deep gruff bow, wow, wow ; 
but though there was not the slightest re- 
semblance of an air in the noise he made, 
yet so clear were his ideas of effect, that 
I perfectly understood bis meaning 
though conveyed through the medium ot 
a bow', Vow, wow. Having done this, 
and pointed out their several' situations, 
he promised me, faithfully, that I should 
have the poetry in a couple of days; and, 
marvellous to say, he actually did send 
me Cora's song, which Mrs Jordan sang; 
and the trio, sung by Mrs Crouch, Miss 
Decamp, and Miss l^nk, “ Fly away, 
time,"--which they jn&de very effective. 
The poetry of the last, however, was 
written by my good friend, Mr Richard¬ 
son ; the song really by himself. Having 
extracted these, l saw that it was perfect¬ 
ly ridiculous to expect the poetry of the 
chorusses from the alfthor of the play ; 
and as I knewr a literary gentleman, 
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whose poverty, if not his will, would con- 
sent to assist me, I gave him Mr Sheri¬ 
dan’s ideas, as I had caught them from 
nis bow, wow, wows, and got him to 

- write words to them, which he did very 
well, at least well enough to answer my 
purpose,. 

But if this were a puzzling situation for 
a composer, what will my readers think 
of that In which the actors were left, 
when I state the fact, that, at the time 
the house was overflowing op the first 
night’s performance, all that was written 
of the play was actually rehearsing, and 
that, incredible as it may appear, until 
the end of the fourth act, neither Mrs 
Siddons, nor Charles Kemble, nor Barry¬ 
more, had all their speeches for the fifth ? 
Mr Sheridan was up stairs in the promp¬ 
ter's room, where he was writing the last 
part of the play, while the earlier parts 
were acting; and every ten minutes he 
brought down as much of the dialogue as 
he had done, piece-meal, into the green¬ 
room, abusing himself and his negligence, 
and making a thousand winning and 
soothing apologies, for having kept the 
performers so long in such painful sus¬ 
pense. 

One remarkable trait in Sheridan’s cha¬ 
racter was, his penetrating knowledge of 
the human mind ; for no man watf more 
careful in his carelessness ; he was quite 
aware of his power over his performers, 
and of the veneration in which they held 
his great talents : had he not been so, he 
would not have ventured to keep them 
(Mrs Siddons particularly) in the dread¬ 
ful anxiety which they were suffering 
through the whole of the evening. Mrs 
Siddons told me, that she was in an agony 
of fright; but Sheridan perfectly "knew, 
that Mrs Siddons, C. Kemble, and Barry¬ 
more, were quicker in study that; any 
other performers concerned; and that he 
could trust them to be perfect in what 
they had to say, even at half-an-hour’s 
notice- And tbe event proved that he 
was right. 

- The following scene took piaee at 
. the Opera-House: Mrs BHlmgton, 

and her daughter, Gragsini, were 
engaged to appear singly, oil alter¬ 
nate Tuesdays and Saturdays- 

This silly engagement had, one Tues¬ 
day night, nearly shut up the house. It 
was Mrs Billington’s turn to perform, 
but she was taken with so severe a hoarse¬ 
ness' that she could not sing a note, nor, 
indeed, leave her bed. Qrasbin* was en¬ 
treated by Mr Goo Id to sing in her stead, 
but she declared that no power on earth- 
should induce her to do so, as Saturday 
was her night, and not Tuesday. I did, 


all in my power, by every argument, to 
prevail upon her, but the inexorable syren 
was deaf to my entreaties. I found there 
was no method to gain any point but by 
a ruie de guerre, and to fib through thick 
and thin. 

Fibbing, as I delicately call it, is a ne¬ 
cessary accomplishment for the stage-ma¬ 
nager of an Italian Opera House; without 
it, one of .the most difficult and necessary 
objects could never be attained, (I meat), 
keeping the ladies quiet-) The art is only 
to be acquired by practice, aided by a 
certain proportion of impudence ; in nei¬ 
ther of which I was altogether deficient. 
For instance, I said, upon this occasion, 

“ My dear Grassini, as manager, I ought 
to prevail upon you to perform, but as a 
performer myself, I enter certainly into 
your feelings, and think you perfectly 
right not to sing out of your turn—-the 
Saturday is yours—but what 1 say to you, 

I trust you will not repeat to Mr Gooki, 
as it might be of serious injury to me.’’ 

“ Depend upon it, my dear Kelly,” 
said Grassini, “ I will not; I look upon 
you, by what you have just said, to be 
my sincere friend.” 

As l was leaving the room, I said, 

“ To be sure, it is rather unlucky you do 
not sing to-night, for this morning a mes¬ 
sage came from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office,, to announce the Queen’s intention 
to come incog., accompanied by the Prin¬ 
cesses, purposely to see you perform, and 
a loge gi ille is actually ordered to be pre¬ 
pared for them, where they can perfectly 
see and hear without being seen by the 
audience ; but, of course, I’ll step myself 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, and 
state that you are confined to your bed, 
and express your mortification at disap¬ 
pointing the Royal Party ” 

“ Stop, Kelly,” said she; “ what you 
now say alters the case ; if Her Majesty 
Queen Charlotte wishes to se6 “ La Vir- 
gine del Sole,” and to hear- me, I am 
bound to obey Her Majesty’s commandsi 
—go, then, to Gooki, and tell him I will . 
sing." 

- She accordingly d$d perform on the 
Tqiesday., When I went into her dfpss* 
tog-room after the first act, Her Majtfsyr 
not having arrived, Grassini suspecting 
that I had made up a story to cajole her, 
taxed me with the trick, and when I con¬ 
fessed it, she took it very good naturedly, 
and joined id. the laugh at her Own ere- , 
duiity. The feeling respect to the wishes. 
of our excellent Queen Charlotte which ,s : 
she evinced, did her infinite credit. 

Poor Gdorge Frederick Cooke! that 
strange p^nomecon of the atage,— 
that eeqentric,,and erring genius,— 
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that anomaly of splendid professional 
talents, unaided by study ; and of de¬ 
votional excesses in ebriety ! Every 
theatrical biographer has something 
new to communicate of Cooke's be¬ 
coming unmanned by his favourite 
indulgences. We do not think the 
following is related in the pages of 
Dunlap or Boaden: 

The same season, in conjunction with 
Attwood, I composed, for Covent Garden, 
an operatic play, called “ Adrian arid 
Orrilla.” Cooke played the jrart of the 
Prince in it, and the very deuce he had like 
to have played with it, for on the morn¬ 
ing of the day on which the piece wus to 
bo performed, he came to rehearsal so in¬ 
toxicated, that he could scarcely stand. 
Both the author and myself were on the 
stage, alarmed, as may well be imagined, 
for the fate of a play, the principal serious 
character of which was to be performed 
by a man dead drunk. 

We were determined not to let our 
play be acted. Mr Kemble, on the con¬ 
trary, (who then was stage manager, as 
well as co-proprietor with Mr Harris,) 
insisted that the play should be done, at 
all risks. Mr Harris was sent for, to de- 
cide. In the interim, Cooke was pour¬ 
ing out a volley of abuse against Kem¬ 
ble, calling him, “ Black Jack,” &c., all 
which Kemble bore with Christian pa¬ 
tience, and without any reply. At length 
Mr Harris, with his faithful ally on all 
emergencies, the late James Brandon, the 
box book-keeper, on seeing Cooke’s situa¬ 
tion, decided that .the play should not be 
performed on that night; but that Kem¬ 
ble should make an apology to the au¬ 
dience, on the plea of Cooke’s sudden in¬ 
disposition ; which Kemble refused to do. 
“ When Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of war.” 

Harris declared he would have the 
play changed. Kemble, on the contrary, 
was as peremptory to havfe it performed, 
and vowed, that if it were changed, under 
the pretence of Cooke’s indisposition, he 
, he would go forward to the audience, and 
inform them of the true cause of |hdr 
disappointment. 

Harris said, “ Mr Kemble, don’t talk 
to me in this manner. I am chief pro¬ 
prietor here, and will have whatever 
orders I give, obeyed.” 

I shall always remember Kemble’s 
countenance, when, with the greatest 
calmness, lie replied: 

, “ Sir, you are a proprietor.—so am I. 
I borrowed a sum of money to come into 
this property. How am I to repay those 
’ho lent me that money, if you, from 
‘.placed lenity toward? an individual;. 

* ■* I * * ■’V'J’J w 


who is repeatedly, from intoxication, dis¬ 
appointing the public, choose to risk the 
dilapidation of the theatre, and thereby 
cause my ruin ? By Heavens, I swear 
the play shall be acted !” 

Words were getting to a very high 
pitch, when Brandon coaxed Cooke into 
his house, put him to lied, and applied 
napkins, steeped in cold water, to his 
head, in the hopes of sobering him. He 
slept from twelve till five o’clock, when 
he took some very strong coffee, which 
brought him to his senses, and he con¬ 
sented to play the part; and considering 
all circumstances, I was struck with as¬ 
tonishment to see how finely he acted it. 
To be sure, lie had nearly made one 
trifling omission, namely, cutting out the 
whole plot of the piece. And bad it not 
been for the promptness and presence of 
mind of Miss Smith (now Mrs Bartley) 
who played the character (and finely she 
did play it,) of Madame Clermont, lie 
would have succeeded in doing so. “ Oh 1 
that men should put an enemy into their 
mouths, to steal away their brains!” 

No man, when sober, was better con¬ 
ducted, or possessed more affability of 
manners, blended with sound sense and 
good nature, than Cooke; he had a fine 
memory, and was extremely well inform¬ 
ed. I asked him, when he was acting at 
Brighton one day, to dine with me and 
Mrs Crouch; and we were delighted with 
his conversation and gentleman-like de¬ 
portment. He took his wine cheerfully; 
and, as he was going away, I urged him 
to have another bottle; his reply was, 
“ Not one drop more. I have taken as 
much as I ought to take; I have passed 
a delightful evening, and should I drink 
any more wine, I might prove a disagree¬ 
able companion, therefore good-night;’’ 
and away he went. Nor could I then 
prevail upon him to stop. 

In the memorable time of the O. 1*. 
riot, some of the actors belonging to Co¬ 
vent-Garden seemed to enjoy the disa¬ 
greeable situation in whicii Kemble, as 
manager, stood- I was one night in Co¬ 
vent-Garden Theatre, when one of them 
absolutely and roundly asserted,,that Kem¬ 
ble was but an indifferent actor. Cooke 
was in the green-room at the time, and I 
said, “ What do you think of the asser¬ 
tions of those gentlemen, ‘ Mr Cooke; do 
you think Kemble an indifferent actor?” 

No, Sir,” he replied; “ I think him 
a very great one ; and those who say the 
contrary are envious men, and not wor¬ 
thy, as actors, to wipe his shoes.” It 
gave me unspeakable pleasure, to hear 
him give so liberal an opinion of my es¬ 
teemed friend, even though the expres¬ 
sion of it was somewhat of the coarsest. 
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Mr Kelly records several instances 
of those gross inattentions and de¬ 
lays of Sheridan, in matters where 
his own interest and reputation were 
specially at stake.' Mr Moore's ex¬ 
cellent Biography of Sheridan cor¬ 
roborates some of these, particularly 
Mr Sheridan’s abuse of himself in a 
Newspaper, about the duel with 
Mathews, and his intention of a re¬ 
ply but which Was never made. We 
can find room only for the follow¬ 
ing . 

Musical pieces were often performed at 
Drury-Lane : among others, Mr Sheri¬ 
dan's opera of “ The Duenna,” in which 
I performed the part of Ferdinand. It 
was customary with me, when I played 
at night’, to read my part over in the 
morning, in order to refresh my memory. 
Due morning, after reading the part of 
Ferdinand, I left the printed - play of 
“ The Duenna,” as then acted, on the 
table. On my return home, after having 
taken my ride, I found Mr Sheridan 
reading it, and with pen and iak before 
him correcting it. Be said to me, “ Do 
you act the part of Ferdinand from this 
printed copy ?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and add¬ 
ed, “ that I had done so for twenty 
years.” 

“ Then,” said he, “ you have been 
acting great nonsense.” He examined 
every sentence, and corrected it all 
through before he left me; the correc¬ 
tions I have nqw, in his own hancl-writ- 
ing. What could prove his negligence 
more, than correcting an opera in the 
year 1807, which he had written in 1775, 
and then for the first time examining it, 
and abusing the manner in which it 
was printed ? 

I know, however, of many instances of 
Iris negligence, equally strong, two of 
which I will adduce ,as tolerable good 
specimens of character. 1 can vouch for 
their authenticity. 

Mr Gotobcd, the Duke of Bedford's 
Attorney, put a distress into Drury-Lane 
Theatre, for non-payment of the ground- 
rant; and the chandeliers, wardrobe, 
scenery, &c. were to be sold tp kdisfy ’ 
his Grace’s claim. Sihcrulan,' aroused 
and alarmed at the threat, wrote a letter 
to the Duke, requesting him to let his 
claim be put in a state of liquidation, by 
Mr Gotobed’s receiving, out of the pit- 
door money, AMO “per night, until the 
debt should be paid; this wjs*agreed 
upon by his Grace.. More than a tweldS- 
month passed, and Sherjdan was astonish¬ 
ed at receiving no reply to his letter. In 
an angry mood lie wept to Mr Gotobed’s 


house, in Norfolk Street (t was with him 
at the time), complaining of the trans¬ 
action ; when Mr Gotobed assured him, 
on his honour, that the Duke had sent an 
answer to his lettcr'above a year before. ■ 
On hearing this, Sheridan went home, 
examined the table on which all his letters 
were thrown, and amongst them found 
the Duke’s letter, unopened, dated more 
than twelve months back. To me, this 
did not .appear very surprising, for, when 
numbers of letters have been brought to 
him, at my house, I have seen him con- ’ 
sign the greatest part of them to the fire, 
unopened. ____ 

The loss I .sustained by Mr Sheridan’s 
death I can but faintly depict: he was, as 
.i companion and friend, to me beyond 
measure invaluable; his readiness and 
taste were conspicuous ; his wit, though 
luxuriant and unbounded, never intru¬ 
sive ; and during the five-and-twenty 
years through which I enjoyed his friend¬ 
ship and society, I never heard him say a 
single word that could wound the feelings 
of a human being. 

His quickness in writing may be jud¬ 
ged by the circumstances I have already 
mentioned, relative to the state in which 
his “ I’izarro” was produced, and ho 
made a similar exertion at the time ho 
brought out “ The Critic.” Two days 
previous to the performance, the last 
scene was not written: Dr Ford, and Mr 
Linley, the joint proprietors, began to 
get nervous and fidgetty, and the actors 
were absolutely au desespoir , especially 
King, who was not only stage-manager, 
but had to play Puff; to him was assign¬ 
ed the duty of hunting down and worry¬ 
ing Sheridan about the last Scene; day 
after day passed, until, as I have just 
sqid, the last day blit two arrived, and it 
made not its appearance. 

At last, Mr Linley, his father-in-law, 
who was pretty well aware of his ha¬ 
bits, hit upon a stratagem. A night-re¬ 
hearsal qf “. TJie Critic” was ordered, ■ , 
and Sheridan having dined with Linley, / 
was prevailed upop togo: while they were r 
oil the stage. King whispered Shepdaq. ^ 
that be had something particular to coi^* 
mjihicate, and s begged he would ste|! iftto 
the second greeH-room. Accordingly, She¬ 
ridan wfent, and there found a table, with 
pens, ink, and paper, a good fire, an armed 
chair at the table, and two bottles of 
claret, with a dish of anchovy sandwiches. 
The moment he got into the room, King 
stepped out, and locked‘the door, hrime- 
diatcly after which,'Linley and Ford Came 
up and told the author, that, 'until he 
had written the scene, be would lje kept. 

where he ^as. , , - f, . 

v V.V' 1 ■ 
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Sheridan took this decided measure in 
good part; he ate the anchovies, finished 
the claret, wrote the scene, and laughed 
heartily at the ingenuity *of the contriv¬ 
ance. 

After so many unequivocal expres¬ 
sions of unbounded admiration of 
Sheridan, and of gratitude for his 
kindness and attachment to the Au¬ 
thor, we think what follows is given 
with a very bad grace indeed on the 
, part of Kelly. It is injurious to the 
memory of the man lie delights to 
honour, and it exhibits a degree of 
meanness, which, with all Sheridan's 
faults, we cannof suppose him to 
have been capable of. 

Another story of him I shall give, be¬ 
cause it is very little knowm, if known at 
Oil. Mr Harris, the late proprietor of 
Covent-Garden, who had a great regard 
for Sheridan, had at different times fre¬ 
quent occasions to meet him on business, 
and made appointment after appointment 
with him, not One of which Sheridan ever 
kept. At length Mr Harris, wearied 
out, begged his friend Mr Palmer, of 
Bath, to see Mr Sheridan, and tell him, 
that unless he-kept the next appointment 
made for their meeting, all acquaintance 
between them must end for ever. 

Sheridan expressed great sorrow for’ 
what had been in fact inevitable, and fixed 
one o’clock the next day to call upon Mr 
Harris at the theatre. At about three he 
actually made his appearance in Ilart- 
Street, where he met Mr Treger.t, the ce¬ 
lebrated French watchmaker, who was 
extremely theatrical, and had been the 
intimate frftnd of Garrick. 

Sheridan told him, that-he was on his 
way to cal! upon Harris. 

“ I have just left him,” said f regent, 
"•in a violent passion, having waited for 
you ever since one o’clock.” > 

, “ What, have you been doing at the 

theatre ?** said Sheridan. 

“ Why/’ replied Tregent; •* Harris 
is going to make Bata Dudley a present 
oCa gold watch, and I have taken him 
half a dozen, iir order that he may choose 
, one feif* that purpose.” . v 

“ Indeed,” said Sheridaft. 

They wished each other good-dey, and 
parted-. 

Mr Sheridan proceeded to Mr Harris’s 
room, and when he addressed him, it was 
pretty evident tl|at his wont of punctu¬ 
ality had produced the effect which Mr 
.Tregent described. 

' „, “ Well, Sir,’* Said Mr Harris ; « I 
8 ve w*ited at least two hours for you 

tin ; I bod almost given yoa up, and 


“ Stop, my dear Harris,” said Sheri- , 
dan, interrupting him; “I assure you 
these things occur more from my misfor¬ 
tunes than rny faults; I declare ! thought 
it was but one o’clock, for it so happens 
that I have no watch, and to tell you the 
truth, nni too poor to buy one s but when 
the day comes that I can, you will see I 
shall be as punctual as any other man.” 

“ Well, then,” said the unsuspecting 
Harris; “ if that be all, you shall not 
long want a watch, for here—(opening 
his drawer)—ai e half a dozen of Trcgent’s 
best—choose any one you like, and do me 
the favour of accepting it.” 

Sheridan aflfccted the greatest surprise 
at the appearance of the watches; but 
did as he was bid, and selected certainly 
not the worst for the cadeau. 

A punster, in return for Sheridan’s 
haired of puns, would certainly have 
made a joke of his affection for watchts 
because they go tick; for myself I have 
too much respect for Mr Sheridan’s me¬ 
mory, to give way to such a propensity. 

We dp not believe one word of 
tlii« story. 

The following is no bad specimen 
of a bamboozle: 

In the midst of all the dclat and suc¬ 
cess of this season [ had returned my in¬ 
come to the Commissioners of Income 
Tax at £.600 per annum, which, it ap* 
peared, they did not think a sufficient re¬ 
turn, and sent 1 me a summons to appear 
before them on their next day of meeting. 
In consequence of receiving this, I con¬ 
sulted a kind friend, who was my coun¬ 
sellor on all occasions, who advised me, 
if I felt myself justified by the truth, to 
adhere firmly to the amount which 1 had 
at first fixed. He promised to accom¬ 
pany me, which He did, and was witness 
to the following conversation between the 
Commissioners and myself. 

44 So, Mr Kelly,’.’ said one of the men 
of authority, 14 you have returned your 
income to us at £.600. per annum 
you «npst have a very mean opinion of 
our understandings. Sir, to think that 
you could induce us to receivesuch a 
return, when We are aware thdf your in¬ 
come, from yo\lr various professional en¬ 
gagements, must amount to twice or 
three times that sum.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “ I am free to confess 
I have erred in my return; but vanity 
was the cause, and vanity is the badge of 
all my tribe. I have returned myself as 
having £«J »00 per annum, when, in fact, 

I Tfiave not five hundred pence of certain 
incomd!” J 

“ Pray, Sir,” said the commissioner,” 
are yoq not stnge*mannger of the Opera- 
House F’V 
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“ Yes, Sir," Raid I; “ hut there is not 
even a nominal salary attached to that 
office; l perform its duties to gratify my 
love of music.” 

“ Well, but Mr Kelly," continued my 
examiner, “ you teach ?” 

“I do. Sir," answered I;,“but 1 
have no pupils.” 

“ 1 think," observed another gentle* 
man, who had not spoken before, “ that 
you are an oratorio and concert singer P” 

“ You are quite right," said 1 to my 
new antagonist; “ but I have no engage* 
ment.” -■>- 

“ Well, but at all events," observed 
my first inquisitor, “ you have a very 
good salary at Drury-Lnne,” 

“ A very good one, indeed. Sir," an* 
swered I; “ but then it is never paid." 

“ But you have always a fine benefit, 
Sir,” said the other, who seemed to know 
something of theatricals. 

“ Always, Sir,” was my reply ; “ but 
the expenses attending it are very great, 
and whatever profit remains after defray¬ 
ing them, is mortgaged to liquidate debts 
incurred by building my saloon. The 
fact is. Sir, I am at present very like St. 
George’s Hospital, supported by voluntary 
contributions, and have even less certain 
income, than I felt sufficiently vain to re¬ 
turn.” 

This unaffected expose! made the Com¬ 
missioners laugh, apd the affair ended 
by their receiving my return. The story 
is not very dissimilar to ope told jot 
the celebrated Horne Tooke, who, hav¬ 
ing returned to some Commissioners, un¬ 
der the same Act, his income at two 
hundred pounds per annum, was ques¬ 
tioned much in the same manneir as my. 
self, till at last one of the inquisitors 
said, 

“ Mr Homo Tooke, you are trifling 
with us sadly ; wc are aware of the man¬ 
ner in which you live, the servants you 
keep, the style you maintain; this can¬ 
not be done for five times the amount 
you have returned. What other re¬ 
sources have you ?" 

“ Sir," said Horae Tooke, “ I have, as 
I have said, only two hundred pounds a. 
year; whatever else. I get, I beg, borrow, 
or steal; and it is a perfect matter of in¬ 
difference to me to which of those three 
sources you attribute my surplus income.” 
.^And thus ended the examination. 

♦ 

Had these Reminiscences obtained 
f* the puff direct” in prijit before 
Macklin, our Author's countryman, 
wrote his celebrated comedy, the 
chance we think is, that in place of 
a Scotchman, an Irishman would 
have had the honour of 

voi.. XVII. * 


the portrait of Sir Pertinax Mftcsy- 1 " 
cophantl Mr Kelly’s volumes ex¬ 
hibit throughout so many prostra¬ 
tions to titulars, including the Em* 
peror of Austria, continental Princes, 
Dukes, Archbishops, Earls, Baronets, 
&c., that we suspect he is one of 
those who “ can never stand straight 
in the presence of a.great man.” If 
you, Mr Editor of the Scots Maga¬ 
zine,’ will send us as many sovereigns 
for this article as we could cite of 
Mr Kelly's phrases to the follow¬ 
ing effect, we shall wipe our quill 
until Christmas^825, and then nave 
a remnant on hand for some whisky 
punch to digest , our goose. Here 
are the unintermitting phrases: “ He 
dined .with me ,”—“ I dined with 
him,”—" I can boast of having en¬ 
joyed his kindness and hospitality 
ever since,” and “ l am glad to 
have this public opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing my' sense of his kindness, 
with which I have ever been honour¬ 
ed," &c. &c. It is at the conclusion 
of the second volume we come to the 
climax, which, of course, must ex¬ 
hibit no less a potentate than (whom 
we pray long live!) Ilia Gracious 
Majesty King George IV !!! 

Had His Majesty been pleased to 
nominate Mr Kelly Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, or Governor-General of 
India, something like that which fol¬ 
lows might have been warranted. As 
it stands here, it is in effect a literal 
“ flourish of trumpets, and enter 
Tom Thumb.” 

One superior solace, under my worst 
visitations, I have indeed pfftseseed, which 
yet remains untold. With some, per¬ 
haps, an avowal of it may draw upon me 
an imputation of pride or vanity; but, if 
I know myself, gratitude is paramount 
with me to either of those passions; and 
all liberal spirits, I trust, will excuse the 
apparent boast. Let me therefore declare, 
without equivocation or disguise, that the 
chief and dearest comfort remaining to 
me in this life, is the proud consciousness 
that I am honoured by the patronage of 
my beloved Monarch. Even from my 
earliest arrival in these realms, where 
George tho Pourth- how reigns in peace 
and glory, it was my enviable fortune to 
be distinguished by the Boyal favour; 
and the humble individual, who, in 1787, 
was noticed by the Prince of 'Wales, is 
still remembered in. 18$5 by THE King I 

I cannot here refrain from mentioning 
a circumstance Which occurred to me on 
. - • *4Z T 
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the 1st of January, 1822, and I sincerely 
trust there will not appear any improprie¬ 
ty in my doing so, since it records a trait 
of gracious goodness and consideration in 
His Majesty, which, although but one of 
hundredfe, is but little known, and richly 
deserves to be universally so. 

On that evening, the King gave ffsplert- 
did party at the Pavilioh, and His Ma¬ 
jesty was graciously pleased to command 
my attendance to hear a concert perform¬ 
ed by his own fine band. His Majesty 
did me the honour to scat himself beside 
rnc, and ask me how I liked the music 
which I had that day heard in the chapel, 
amongst which, to my surprise, had been 
introduced the Chacoone of Jomclli, per. 
formed in the “ Castle Spectre,” but 
which since hits been called the Sanctus 
of Jomelli, and is now used in all the ca¬ 
thedrals and churches in England and the 
Continent, under that title. His Majesty 
was all kindness and condescension in his 
manner towards me; but his kindness 
and condescension did not stop there. 

I had taken with me to Brighton that 
year a god-daughter of mine, Julia Wal¬ 
ters, whom I have adopted, and whose 
mother has been, for years, my, house¬ 
keeper and watchful attendant during my 
many severe illnesses. This little girl, 
at live years old, performed the part of 
the Child, in the opera of L’Agnese," 
under the name of Signora Julia. Am- 
brogetti was so struck with my little/tro- 
iCgCc, that he Hogged 1 would let her 
play the character, which she did with 
grace and intelligence far beyond her 
years. This child asked me to procure 
hir a sight of the King, and fixed upon 
the evening in question to press {her re¬ 
quest, when she might behold him in the 
midst of his Court, surrounded by all that 
was brilliant ipi the'land, and in a palace 
whose splendour,, when illuminated, ri¬ 
valled the ipagnificence described in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” ,. , 

I to|d my worthy friend Kramer, the 
excellent master and lender of His Mb- 
jesty’s private band, the earnest desire of 
little ^Fulia, and prevailed upon him to ad¬ 
mit her behind the organ, with a strict 
injunction not to let herself be seen; but 
female curiosity, even itv QtW,so young, 
prevailed, and after the first act of the 
concert, ryhen the jjerformers retired to 
lakcsojtnc refreshment, i'tg/furaJulia crept 
from her hiding.place behind the organ, 


and seated herself between the kettle 
drums. The King was silting on a sof.i, 
between the Princess Estcrliazy and the 
Countess]Licven, and though the orchestra 
was at a distance, His Majesty’s quick eye 
in it moment caught a glimpse of the little 
intruder. 

“ Who is that beautiful little child ?” 
- said the King. “ Who brought her here ?” 
and immediately walked to poor Julia, 
and asked her who she was. 

“ I lielong to JT,” said Julia. 

“ And who the deuce is K ?” said His 
Majesty. 

I was seated quite at the farther end 
of the room, conversing with Sir William 
Keppell, and the moment 1 saw what 
was going on, I requested Sir William 
to go to the King, and say that the child 
belonged to me, whicli he with great 
goad nature did. 

His Majesty kissed poor little Julia ; 
and taking her into his arms, threw her 
over his shoulder, and carried lier across 
the room to me, and placed her in a 
chair by my side, saying, with the great¬ 
est condescension, “Why did you leave 
the child in the cold ? Why not bring*hcr 
into the room ? If she be fond of music, 
bring her here whenever you like.” 

This act of kindness, consideration, 
and goodness, was duly appreciated by 
all who witnessed it, and by me will be 
ever remembered with the most respect¬ 
ful gratitude. On the following evening, 
when I again had the honour of a com¬ 
mand to the palace, His Majesty was 
pleased to inquire after my pretty little 
girl. My friend, Prince Hoare, who was 
at Brighton at the time, wrote a few lines 
on the incident., . * 

But the lined are not worthy of 
place here. This silly anecdote re¬ 
minds us of a little song, which we 
have often heard poor Berry, that 
wayward child of Nature, sing in 
our theatre. If Kelly composed the 
music, he has omitted it in his ca¬ 
talogue } hut “ the burden of the 
song” is this,—-a clown vaunted that 
a Prince had bnee spoken to hint: 
being asked -what the Prince's words 
were, in which he was so much ho¬ 
noured, replied, “ He smacked his 
whip at me, and said, You lazy young 
rascal, get out of my. jiray !"• 
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WORKS PREPARING 


LONDON- V. : •' ^ 

The ClareBdon Papers, illustrative of 
the private and political history ©^ Ire¬ 
land during the years 1675 to 170% by 
Henry Hyde, second Earl of Claret^lon ; 
and Reports of Debates in the House of 
Commons during the interregnum, From 
the year 1656 to 1659, are printing, front 
the original manuscripts in the possession 
of William Upcott, of the London Insti- , 
tution ; with Explanatory Notes. 

A Romance, by Ann RadclifFe, author 
of the Mysteries of Udolpho, is nearly 
ready for publication? 

A New Work, by one of the authors 
of the Rejected Addresses,, is in the press. 

The author of To-Day in Ireland has 
in the press, Yesterday in Ireland, a series 
of Tales. 

Mr Boaden will shortly publish Me¬ 
moirs of the Life of Mrfl oiddons, from 
authentic documents. 

The Free Speaker, a new series of Es¬ 
says on Men and Manners, is announced. 
Memoirs of the Margravine of Ans- 
paeh, written by herself, are nearly 
ready. 

A Thii;d Series of Highways and By- 
Ways, and a second volume of Memoirs 
and Recollections of Count Segur, are pre¬ 
paring for publication. 

There are in the press, Memoirs illus¬ 
trative of. the History of, Europe during 
the last Twenty-five Years, by a distin¬ 
guished political character. 

A new work is announced, by the au¬ 
thor of Doblado’#T-etters from Spain. • 
The seventh and eighth volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Countess d« Genlis, being 
the conclusion of that work,will bh short¬ 
ly published. '* ?,*• “ '■ ‘ ‘?*' J 

A Treatise on Education^ by Madatije 
Cam pan, is announced, in one Volume 
small 8vo. , ■ - - , •? { 

A Greek and English Dictiopaiy on 
the plan of SchreveliolB,* and designed 
chiefly for the use of school*, tod 4>egin* 
ners in that language, is is^t^-presS',? 
by the Rev. Johp Gloves-’- 
Mr Murray has-in the press'thfe Con¬ 
way Papers, from, the collection of the 
Marquis of Hertford, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

A revfyed edition of tho Memoirs of 
the Affairs of Europe, from dhe Peace of 
Utrecht to the Death of the Regent Duke 
’of Orleans, by Lord John Russel, is 
ready. r 

r An Enquiry intojthe Origin of the 
Laws and Political Iiistnutiop^ofModem 
vor.. xvii. 


FOR PUBLICATION. 


Europe, and in particular of those in 
England, by George Spence, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn, will speedily be published. 

Mr Henry Hallam has in tho press, the 
Constitutional History of England, from 
the'jfypcession of Henry VII. to the death ' 
of Gqorge II,; in 2 vols. 4toL 

A complete Collection of Memoirs re¬ 
lating to the History of Great Britain, 
with Notes and Illustrations, is announ. ‘ 
eed for publication by a Literary Society, 

Papers and Collections of Sir. Robert 
Wllmot, Bart., sometime Secretary to . 
the Lords Lieutenant of Ireland, aro . 
printing, in 3 vols. Svo. 

A new edition of the Political History 
of India, with an additional chapter on 
the present s.late of India, by 8ir John 
Malcolm, is in the press. 

A work is lit the press, entitled the In- ’ 
fluen.ee of Interest,' find Prejudice upon 
Proceedings in Parliament stated, and 
illustrated by what has been done fn mat¬ 
ters relative to Education—Religion—the 
Poor—tho Com jLaws—Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies—the Bank of England and Bank¬ 
ing'Companies—and Taxes. 

Recent Discoveries in Africa, made in, 
the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, extend¬ 
ing across ttie Great Desert, to the tenth 
degree of northern latitude; and from 
Eouha in Bomou, to Sockatoo, the ca¬ 
pital of the Soudan Empire; by Major 
Dixon Denham, of his Majesty’s seven, 
teenth regiment of foot. Captain Hugjx 
ClappCfton, of the Royal N4vy (the sur? 
vtaju$pf the expedition,),and the late Dr 
Otfdney, will' speedily be published, in 
one volume 4to« 

-Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to 
complete the survey of the Western Coast 
of New Holland, between the years 1817 
and 1722, are annoup£«47df pu|*|^»tion, 
bp ^hilipParker Shtif.ltN.; commander 
of the-expedition-?; 

Travels in the If^B*®f,by the lata John: 
Lewis Burckhardt;are preparing for pub--,: 
, liratton. ,, \ . y." ■ 

:. .^Proceedings the Expedition -de¬ 
spatched by hb Majesty's Government to 
exploit the Northern Coast,of Africa, in 
1821 and lew? comprehending ah ac¬ 
count of the Syrtis and Cyrenaica; of the 
ancient cities composing the Pcntapolls, 
and other various existing remains; by 
Captain F. W. lieechey, R..N-, and H. 
W. Beechey, Esq., are nearly ready, for 
the press. " 5 

There is announced a work entitled 

' it a ' -Hr 
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Modern Discovciy, (First Series, Voyages 
for the Discovery of a North-West Pas¬ 
sage,) the object of which is to present 
the public with a cheap but elegant edi¬ 
tion of the accounts of the great discover¬ 
ies made in consequence of the voyages 
and travels which have of late years been 
undertaken, chiefly under the direction of 
the British Government.—No. I. wilt 
contain Captain Ross’s Voyage, and Cap¬ 
tain Parry’s Voyage, Part First; «to be 
continued monthly. 

An Appendix to Captain Parry’s Jour¬ 
nal of a Second Voyage for tile Disco¬ 
very of a North-West Passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, is announced. 

The Mission from Bengal to Siam, and 
to Hue, the capital of Cochin China, 
never before 'isited by any European, in 
the years 1 S31-23; by George Finlaison, 
Esq. with an Introduction, and Memoir 
of the author, by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
F.R.S., is nearly ready for the press. 

Anne Boleyn, a Dramatic Poem, by 
the ltev. H. H. Milman, is printing uni¬ 
formly with the Fall of Jerusalem. 

The second volume of Southey’s His r 
tory of the late War in Spain and Portu- 
gal is in the press. 

Mr Charles Butler announces the Life 
of Erasmus, with Historical Remarks on 
the State of Literature between the 10th 
and lfith centuries. 

The Life of General Wolfig, from ori¬ 
ginal documents, is printing uniformly 
with Mr Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Exccrpta Or a toxica, or Selections from 
the Greek Orators, adapted to the use of 
Schools and Universities, are in the press. 
^ Scenes and Characters from Froissart, 
will shortly be published, in 4 vols. fscap. 
8vo. 

The Divina Commedia of Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri, with an Analytical Comment, by 
Gabriel Rossetti, is announced, in 6 vols. 
8vo. This comment, which may lie call, 
ed an analysis of the spirit of Dante, 
lays open secrets yet unrevealed respecting 
the true signification, the origin, and the 
progress of the poem, so that no material 
passage of it will longer remain doubtful, 
eithfr as to the literal or allegorical sense. 
The first volume will be published in 
January. 1 

An Italian Grammar, by Ferdinand 
Ciciloni, is nearly ready. 

The fourth volume (Mr W. S. Rose's 
translation) of the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto will shortly be published. 

Essays on some of the Peculiarities of 
Christianity, by Dr Richard Wbateley, 
arc in the press. 

Mr 11. Lytton Bulwer’s work on 
Greece will appear early in December, 


• for Publication. CDcc. 

entitled an Autumn in Greece in the year 
1824, comprising sketches of the diame¬ 
ter, customs, and scenery ot the country, 
with a view of its piescnt critical state, in 
Letters addressed to Chailes Biinsley 
Sheridan, Esq. 

The New Translation of the Bible from 
the original Hebrew text only, Part IV., 
by John Bellamy, will be published in 
December. 

The History of Lymington and its im¬ 
mediate neighbouihood, with a brief ac¬ 
count of its animal, vegetable, and mine¬ 
ral productions, &c. Ac., by David Gar- 
row, of St. John’s College, Cainbndge, is 
nearly ready. 

A work of intense interest, in 2 vols. 
8vo., under the title of The Reign of 
Terror, is on the eve of publication. It 
contains a collection of authentic narra¬ 
tives by eye-witnesses, of the horrors 
committed by the Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment of France, under Marat and Robes¬ 
pierre, and is interspersed with biographi¬ 
cal notices of prominent characteis and 
curious anecdotes, illustrative of a period 
without its parallel in history. 

A Translation of La Secchia Rapita, 
or the Rape of the Bucket; an Heroic- 
Comical Poem, in Twelve Cantos, from 
the Italian of Alessandro Tassoni, with 
Notes, by James Atkinson, Esq., is in 
the press, in 2 vols. 12ino. 

Mrs Bray, late Mrs Charles Stothard, 
Author of a Tour in Normandy, Brit¬ 
tany, &c. &c., has an Historical Romance 
in the press, entitled Dc Foix; or. 
Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 
the Fourteenth Century, in 3 vols. 

Dr A. T. Thompson has nearly ready 
for publication, a New and Corrected 
Edition of the London'Dispcnsatory, in 
one large volume, 8vo. 

Dr Kelly, Mathematical Examiner at 
the Trinity-House, is engaged in mo¬ 
dernizing the Shipmasters’ Assistant and 
Owners’ Manual, originally compiled by 
Daniel Steel, Esq. 

The third and fourth volumes of Kirby 
and Spence’s Iqtroduction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Natural History of 
, Insects, will appear in the course of De¬ 
cember. 

Messrs .Hurst, Robinson, and Co. an¬ 
nounce a New Series of the Monthly Re¬ 
view ; to commence on the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary next. 

Early in December \vill be published. 
Stories for the Christmas Week, in 2 vols. 

The son of the lute Mr Butler, whose 
publications for young persons are so well 
known, has in the press a woik entitled 
the Geography of the Globe, adapted for 
senior Pupils in Schools, and for the use 
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of Piivale Families. Mr Butler is also 
printing a brief Memoir of his Late 
Father. 

Mr Pugin’s Architectural Antiquities 
of Normandy, engraved by J. and 11. Le 
Keux, will Iks completed in the ensuing 
year. The first gentleman has lately re¬ 
turned from that part of France, 'With a 
large collection of drawings, memorahdas, 
documents, and casts frean various build¬ 
ings. From such materials the antiquary 
and architect may fairly calculate on ac». 
curate and satisfactory illustrations of 
history. No. 2. of the work will appear 
in February next. 

The patrons and admirers of historical 
painting will be gratified to learn that 
George Jones, It. A., has just returned 
from a tour through Germany, France, 
and Switzerland, enriching his portfolio 
as he passed through each of those inter¬ 
esting countries. The public may, there¬ 
fore, look forward to many valuable pro¬ 
ductions from the faithful pencil of this 
justly-esteemed artist. 

Domestic Preacher; or, Short Dis¬ 
courses from the MSS. of some Eminent 
Ministers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Hints for Ministers and Churches. By 
the late ltev. Andrew Fuller. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Jane Taylor. 
By her Brother, Mr Isaac Taylor, jun. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Selections from the Works of Dr John 
Owen. By the Rev. W. Wilson, D.D., 
Author of “ Selections from Leighton's 
Works.” 2 vols. 18mo. 

Dr Ayrc has in the press a Treatise on 
Dropsy. 

Mr Pettigrew, Librarian to the Duke 
of Sussex, announces for publication an 
Historical and Descriptive Catalogue of 
His lloyal Highness’s Library, with Bio¬ 
graphical Notices of the most eminent 
Printers, Editors, Engravers, Ac. 

Vol. VI. of Baron de Humboldt’s Per¬ 
sonal Narrative of Travels in Colombia 
will speedily be published. 

A Verse Translation of Klopstock’s 
Messiah is announced. 

A Key to the Italian Language, and 
Conversation, by Marconi, will speedily 
be published. 

The Rev. W. Ellis has in the press a 
Narrative of a Tour, by a party of Mis¬ 
sionaries, in the Sandwich Islands. 

A work on Domestic Architecture, en¬ 
titled “ Half-a-dozen Hints on the %’ 
turesque," is announced for publication, 
to contain nine Designs for Gat^ Lodges, 
Gamekeepers’ Cottages, &c. 

Madame Mara is said to be 'preparing 
her Memoirs for the,press. 

Views in Slratfofu-Up^Aypi^Jllus- 
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trativc of the Life of Shakspearc, are An¬ 
nounced. 

Thore arc nearly ready for publication, 
the Lives of the Architects, translated by 
Mrs Edward Crcsy, from the Italian of 
Milizia. 

Burke's General and Heraldic Diction, 
ary of the Peerage and Baronetage of 
the United Kingdom, for 1826, is nearly 
ready for publication. 

*A Collection of German Tales from 
Hofftnan, Richter, Schiller, and Korncr, 
is in the press. 

A Translation of Baron Charles Du- 
pin’s Lectures on Mathematics, delivered 
last winter to the Artizans of Paris, is 
preparing for the press. 

A Translation of Boetius de Consola¬ 
tions Philosophic, principally in the 
hand-writing of Queen Elizabeth, is said 
to have been recently discovered in the 
6tate-Pap‘er Office. 

The Rev. C. Anderson will shortly 
publish a work called “ The Constitution 
of the Human Family.” 

A School Edition of the History of 
Scotland will speedily be published, by 
the Rev. A. Stewart. 

A Memoir of the Court of Henry VIII. 
is preparing for the press. 

The Geography of the Globe, adapted 
for Senior Pupils, Schools, &c. By John 
Olding Butler, and a Memoir of his Fa¬ 
ther, are announced for publication. 

Etymons of English Words, uniformly 
printed with Todd’s edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, will speedily be published. 

Mr J. H. Wiffen will shortly publish an 
illustrated edition of his Translation of, 
Tasso, in 3 vols. demy Svo. The En- 
gravings will be executed from Designs 
by Hayter and f Corbould, by Thompson 
and Williams. 

Dr Southey has in the press “ Dia¬ 
logues on Various Subjects.” 

The fourth edition of Mr Hope’s Anas- 
tasius t or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek, 
is in the press. - - 

An important work,"entitled “ Mexi- ' , 
can Memoirs,” is announced, the purport 
of which Is tq affbrd an authentic Histo¬ 
ry of Mexico, and a circumstantial ac¬ 
count of every thing connected with that 
country.. 

New editions of Campbell’s Specimens 
of the British Poets, Holland’s History of 
the Middle Ages, and the Works of Lord 
Byron, are in the press. 

The History of the Assassins, from Ori- 
ental Authorities, is annouAced for publi¬ 
cation. 

A New Annual Work, entitled “ The 
Miscellanies of Literature for-1826;” 
containing Unique Selections from the ' 
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most important works published in 1825, 
will be ready for publication early in Ja¬ 
nuary. 

The Naval Sketch-Book; or the Ser¬ 
vice Afloat and Ashore, by an Officer of 
rank, is announced as in the press. 

Beauties of Claude Lorraine, Part I,, 
containing Twelve Plates. To be com. 
plctud hi Two Parts, consisting of twenty- 
four Landscapes, by Claude; with a Por- 
trait of Claude Lorraine, and the Life of 
this great Landscape-painter. 

Mr M. T. Sadler is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, a Defence of the Principle of the 
Poor-Laws, in answer to their Impugn- 
ers, Mr Mai thus. Dr Chalmers, and 
others, togethu with suggestions for their 
improvement, as well as for bettering the 
character and condition of the labouring 
classes: to which will be added, an Essay 
on Population, in disproof of the super- 
fecundity of the human race, and estab¬ 
lishing, by induction, a contrary theory. 

The first, or winter edition, of that very 
useful publication, Boyle's Court Guide, 
by means of which the stranger can al- 
ways find, by alphabetical reference, the 
residence of any person in the whole cir¬ 
cle of rank, fashion, professional respect¬ 
ability, and genteel life, will shortly be 
ready for delivery. 

Mr J. H. Druery has in the press, and 
will be ready for publication early in Ja¬ 
nuary, in a post octavo volume, illustra¬ 
ted with plates, an Historical and Topo. 
graphical Description of Great Yarmouth, 
in Norkfdk, including the Sixteen Pa¬ 
rishes and Hamlets of the Half-hundred 
of Lothingland, in Suffolk. The Descent 
of the Stafford Barony, and a complete 
Pedigree of the Jerninghams, with other 
Genealogical Notices of families in the 
Neighbourhood, will be given ; and a cor¬ 
rect account of the Churches, Monaste¬ 
ries, Heraldic and Monumental Remains. 

The Author of “ Warreniana” has in 
the press a Series of Tales for Winter 
Evenings, under the title of November 
Nights. 

A Comparative View of the different 
Institutions for'the Assurance of Lives, 
in which every question that can interest, 
the Assurer is discussed, is preparing for 
the press, by Charles Babbage, Esq., 
M.A.jF.H.S, London and Edinburgh. It 
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will contain extensive Tables of the Bates 
charged at all the Offices, as well as of 
the Profit made by each at various ages, 
together with some new Tables of the 
Rates of Mortality. 

A New Edition of the Dramatic Works 
of Shakspeare, with numerous Engrav¬ 
ings. \5ill appear early in January. The 
Notes, original and selected, are by S- W. 
Singer, F.S.A.: they confirm all the in¬ 
formation of preceding commentators, 
condensed into a small compass, and a 
Life of the Poet, with a Critique on his 
Writings, from the eloquent pen of Dr 
Syminons, the vindicator of .Milton. 


EDINBURGH. 

On the 25lh of Juiiu.nr next will be 
published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Wood- 
stock, a Tale of the Long Pailiamcnt. 
By the Author of “ Wavrrley,” Ac. 

A new Periodical Work is announced, 
under the title of the Edinburgh Theolo¬ 
gical Magazine. No. I. to appear m 
January next. 

A Second Edition of a Treatise on the 
Law of Evidence. By George Tail, Esq., 
Advocate. 

Prospectus of a Course of Moral In¬ 
quiry. By John Wilson, Piofcssor of 
Moral Philosophy in the Univeisity of 
Edinburgh. In 1 volume 8vj^ 

The Expiation; by the Author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” 
&c. 1 volume post 8vo. 

The Omen; elegantly printed in a 
pocket volume. 

A Sermon preached on the Sunday 
after the. funeral of the Rev. William 
Gillespie, Minister of Kells. By the- 
Rev. A. Macgowan, Minister of Dairy. 
8 vo. 

Martyoufle, a Tragedy. By Thomas 
Aird, Esq. 8vo. 

Annals of the House of Hanover, col¬ 
lected and arranged by Andrew Halliday, 
M.D. 

A New Edition of the Grave, and other 
poems, by Robert Blair ; as collected by 
Dr Robert Anderson, to which is prefixed, 
a life of the Author, is in the press, and 
will be ready for publication in the course 
of next month. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 
the Year 1825. 1 volume 8vo. 


If'uils firjiai lug for riibliculion. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

AGRICULTURE. 

An Encylopaedia of Agriculture ; com¬ 
prising the theory and practice of, the va¬ 
luation, transfer, laying out, improve¬ 
ment, and management of Landed Pro¬ 
perty ; and the cultivation and economy 
of the animal and vegetable productions 
of Agricultute. Ity J. (’. Loudon, F.L.S. 
8vo. With 800 Engravings on wood. 
£■ 2 ii 1 Os. 

ANNUAL WORKS. 

Time’s Telescope for 1820. 12mo. 9s. 
Forget- Me-Not : a Christmas Present, 
or New Ycat’s Gift for 1826'. 18ino. 
12s. 

The Amulet; or, Christian and Liter¬ 
ary Rembranccr for 1826. IHmo. 12s. 

The Spoiling Almanack, and Olympic 
Ephemeris for 1826. 3s. 

The Liter,iry Souvenir; or, Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance for 1826. 18rno. 
12s. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1826. l8mo. 
12s. 

Kitchener’s Housckeefier’s Ledger for 
1826. 3s. 

Almanach de Gotha pour 1’anncc 1826. 

7 s. 

Almanach des Dames pour 1826. 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the 
King’s Theatre, and Theatre-ltoyal Dru- 
ry-lane. Abroad and at Home. 2 vols. 
8vo. £. I itSs. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis. 
Written by Herself. Vols. V. and VI. 
16s.; French, Ms. 

The Life of Paul Jones. Post 8vo. 

7 s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

William Tell: a Drama. Translated 
from the German of Schiller, 8vo. 6s. 

The Plays of Clara Gazul, a Spanish 
Comedian. 8vo. 9s. 

John tlaliol: a Drama. By W. Ten¬ 
nant, Esq. 8v<>. 6s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Universal Preceptor. By the Rev. 
D. Blair. A new and much improved 
edition. 5s. 

Letters on Entomology : for the use of - 
young persons. l2mo. 6s. 

Heberden’s Translation of Cicero’s fil¬ 
ters to Atticus. 2 vols. 8vo. £1..6s.- 
Kenrick’s Exercises to Zumnt’s Latin 
Grammar. 8vo. 5s. 

An Introduction to Book-keeping: con- 


sisting of Twelve short Rules for kcepiii ; 
Merchants’Accounts by Double Entiy. 
By Richafd Hoc. 3s- 6d. 

Schevcighmuser’s Lexicon Ilcrndoteum. 
8vo. 14s. 

Viger’s Tieatise on Clock Accents. 
12mo. Is. 0d. 

Bowse’s Outlines of Engjish History. 
12mo. 5s. 

A Manual of the System of Instmetion 
pursued at the Infant School, Meadow- 
Street, Bristol : illustrated hy appropnate 
Engravings. Fourth Edition, consider- 
ahly enlarged. By D. G. Goyder. I2mo. 
5s, • 

The Analytical part of Piincipiu Ile- 
braica, with introductory Lessons. By 
T. Keyworth. 8s,. 

FINE ARTS. 

Woolnoth’s Ancient Castles. 2 vols, 
8vo. £.5; 4to. £.7u8s\ 

Venus and Cupid: painted hy H. Wes- 
tall, Esq. 11.A. Engraved by George 
Killaway. Prints, 4s ; proofs, 7s. Cd. 

Gems of Art. Part 0 ; containing the 
Duke of Wellington’s celebrated Correg¬ 
gio of Christ in the Garden—Jael and 
Sisera, by James Northecote, 11. A. in the 
Council Room of the Royal Academy— 
the Milk Girl, by Gainsborough, in the 
collection of George Philips, Esq. M.P. 
-—Mr Morant’s Vender vclde of a Gale at 
Sea—and a Canal Scene hy Moonlight, 
by Vanderneer; completing the first vo¬ 
lume. £.L; proofs, £.l.i 1 Us ; India- 
paper proofs, £. 1 „ 18s. 

The School of Athens, executed in imi¬ 
tative Cameo, ds a Companion to the Last 
Supper. 10s. 6‘d. plain ; £.lnls. shaded. 

Love at First Sight—Married To-inor- 
row—the Glow-worm, and the Frosty 
Morning. The above painted by W. M. 
Sharp, Esq., and engraved by Turner, 
Ward, jun., and Dawes, &c. Prints, 
7s. 6d.; proofs, 15s.‘ 

HISTORY. % 

Memoirs of the Court of France, du¬ 
ring the residence of the Marquis Dangeau. 

2 vols. 8vo. £.1 k8s. ; and in Fieuch, 
£.l«8s. 

Chronology of the Kings of England : 
in easy llyhmc. By the Rev. E. Buieher; 
with an Engraving of each King. 2s. 

- LAW." 

Sltanger’s Elements of Hindu Law. 

2 vols. royal 8vo. £.luI5s. 

MEDICtNE. 

An Address to the InliabUau^ of l.sn - 
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rasliiic, on the present State of tlie Modi- 
cal Piofessiun. 13y Thomas Turner. Is. 

MISCLLI ANEOUS. 

The Metropolitan Quarterly Magazine. 
Hvo. No. I. Cs. 

Relics of Antiquity. 4s. . 

The Duties of a Lady's Maid. Fscap. 
8vo. 7s. 

Hudolphi’s Physiology. Translated by 
Stow. Vol 1. 8vo. 10s. 

The Astrologer of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury : or, the Master-Key of Futurity, 
and Guide to Ancient Mysteries. 8vo. 
X In Is. 

A new edition of Anderson’s London 
Commcicidl D'ctionaiy and General Sea¬ 
port Gazetteer ; with the Duties of Cus¬ 
toms and Excise; brought down to the 
present time. In one large volume 8vo. 

Typography : or, Historical Sketch of 
the Origin and Progress of the Art of 
Printing; with Practical Directions for 
Conducting every Department in an Of¬ 
fice • also a description of Stereotype and 
Lithography, By T. C. Hansard. 8vo. 
X.3n3s. 

The A rt of Rearing Silk-worms. Trans, 
lated iVom the work of Count Dandolo. 
Post 8vo. 9s. Od. 

Mathematics for Practical Men s being 
a Common-place Book of Principles, 
Theorems, Rules, and Tables, in various 
departments of Pure and Mixed Mathe¬ 
matics. By Olinthus Gregory, LLziP* 
Hvo. IIs. 

Kast-India Company’s Records, found¬ 
ed on Official Documents, shewing a 
view of the Past and Present State of the 
British Possessions in India, as to their 
Revenue, Expenditure, Debts, Assets, 
Trade, and Navigation. By Cesar Mo. 
reau, French Vice-Consul In London. 
X. 1 h Is. 

Laconics; or, the Best Words of the 
Best Authors. Part 2. With Portraits 
of Butler, Steele, Shaftesbury, Lavater, 
Shenstone, &c. I$mo. ?s. Gd. 

KOVELS, &c. 

Pandurang Harl; or Memoirs of a Hin. 
duo. 3 vols. 12mo. X. I »4s. 

Gratitude, and other Talcs. By H. R. 
Mosse. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Highest Castle and Lowest Cave. 3 
vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Atiselmo ; a Tale of Italy. By A. Vies- 
seux. 2 vols. 16s. 

Montvillc; or.the Daik Heir of the 
Castle. 3 vols. 12mo. His. Gd. 

The Magic Ring; a Romance, from the 
German of Frederick, Baron de la Motte 
Fguquc. 3 vols I2ino. X.Luis. 

Philip Colville; or, a Covenanter's 
Story.JH^mo. (is 
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roETBY. 

Blessings of Friendship ; and othei 
l’ucms. 5s - . 6d. 

rOLJTICS. 

Foreign Mining Companies; a general 
Guide to the Companies formed lor Work¬ 
ing Foreign Mines. By E. English. 8vo. 
3s. 

RELIGION AND MORALS. 

Hide’s Family Hymn-Book. 3s. 
Wardlaw’s Sermons; occasioned by 
Brougham’s Inaugural Discourse. 8vo. 
3s. 

Massillon’s Conferences, Translated by 
Boylau. Vol. 1. bvo. £.lu4s. 
Wesleyana. 18ino. (is. 

Benson’s Sermons. Part 4. Hvo. Gs. 
The Prophets and Apostles Compared. 
Crown 8vo. 4*5. 

Hudson’s Sermons. l‘?mo. 7s. 
Cottage Comforts. Ry Mrs Hewlett. 
12mo. 2s. Gd. 

The Holy Inquisition: being an His¬ 
torical Statement of the Origin, Progress, 
Decline, and Fall, of that Infamous Tri¬ 
bunal ; with an account of its Laws and 
Institutions, Jesuitical Examinations, 
excruciating Tortures, and heartless De¬ 
crees. In parts. 3«. each. 

A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By Dr F. Schleiormai her. Hvo. 
13 s. 

The Works of James Arminius, D. D., 
Translated from the Latin. By James 
Nicholas. 8vo. Ids. 


EDINBURGH. 

Review of the Conduct of the Directors 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
relative to the Apocrypha, and to their 
Administration on the Continent. With 
an Answer to the Rev. C. Simeon, and 
Observations on the Cambridge Remarks. 
By,Robert Haldane, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Provost and Patrons of the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, on the proposed New 
Regulations respecting the Study of Mid¬ 
wifery. .By John Thatcher, M.D., Lec¬ 
turer on Midwifery, &c. 

The Principles of Political Economy, 
with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
the Science. By J. B. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
8vo. 12s. 

A New Edition of Paxton’s Illustra¬ 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, collected 
and enlarged. In 3 vols. 8vo. With Por. 
trait of the Author, and Map of Palestine. 
X. I ul 6s. 

A New Edition (the third) of Major 
Genu nil Stewart’s Sketches of the Clia- 
racier. Manners, and Present Stale of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, with details of 
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the Military Services of the Highland 
Regiments. 2 vols. Svo. i.'.L,8s. 

A New Edition (the fourth) of a Trea¬ 
tise on Leases,, iiy Robert Bell, Esq. 
Ailvocate, enlarged and improved, by 
William Bell, Esq'. Advocate. 2 vols. 
8 vo. X'.li,4s. 

The Substance of the Speech of Francis 
Jeffrey, Esq. at the late public dinner to 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.i\ on the subject 
of the Repeal of the Combinations l.aws. • 
-Id. (Published at the request of the 
meeting.) 

The Sabaltern ; originally published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 1 vol. 12niq. 7s. 

Lord Stairs’ Institutions of the Laws of 
Scotland, the fouith edition, with Com¬ 
ment aries and a Supplement, by George 
llrodic. Esq. Advocate. Part I. 31s. Gd. 

The Juridical Society's Styles. Vol. III. 
containing “ Heritable Rights.” Third 
Edition. 4to. £.2»12nGd. 

A Vindication of the Church of Scot¬ 
land from the charge of Fatalism, urged 
against it in the Eighth Number of the 
Phrenological Journal. 

A Letter to I)r Andrew Duncan, sen. 
icgarding the establishment of a new In- 
fiimaiy in Edinburgh. By Richard Poole, 
Ml). 

The Works of Janies the I. King of 
Scotland, to which is prefixed, a Historical 
and Ci ideal Dissertation on his Life and 
Writings; also some brief remarks on 
the intimate connexion of the Scots Lan¬ 
guage with the other Noil hern Dialects, 
and a Dissertation on Scottish Music; 
the whole accompanied with Notes, His¬ 
torical, Critical, and Explanatory, with 
Poi trait. 1 Him). 6s. 

Thomson’s Diary for 1826. 4s. 

Outlines of a Greek Grammar on the 
plan of the Latin Rudiments, by Win. 
Steele, A.M. Teacher, Edinburgh. 3s. 
bound. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a Poem, 
hy Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A New Edi¬ 
tion ; handsomely printed hy Ballantyne, 
in foolscap Svo. with Vignette Title-page. 
8 ». 

A System of Phrenology, by George 
Ooml>e, Esq. late President of tliofttbreno- 
logical Society. Svo. ■ Second l?aitton. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. No. 
XXVI1., with Engravings. 7s. Gd. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal No. LXXXVI. 6s. 

The Principles on whicli Man is -Ac- k , 
countable foi his Belief; or Henjjf; 
Brougham, Esq. Defended, in i Convert'' 


nation occasioned by two Sermons lately 
published, by Dr Waul law. 

An Advice to Domestic Servants, by a 
Mistress of a Family. 2d; 

Also—Pasted on a Board, to lie hung 
up in Kitchens, a Manual of the Duties 
of a Servant of All-Work, price (id.; or 
on jiaper, only 2d. 

An Apology for the Study of Phreno¬ 
logy. 8vo. Sewed, Is, 

Cases Decided on Appeal from the 
Courts of Session and Teinds, from 15th 
February to 5th July 1822. Reported 
by Patrick Shaw, Esq. Vol. I. Part II. 

Statement by the Directors of the 
Edinburgh Drawing Institution, explan¬ 
atory of the Object and General Sv stein 
of Instruction to be pursued in that Es¬ 
tablishment. 

%* This Statement is intended to guide 
those who intend to offer themselves as 
Candidates for the situation of Masters, 
Assistants, and Matron. 

The Christian Psalmist; or. Hymns, 
Selected and Original; by James Mont¬ 
gomery. With an Introductory Essay. 
12mo. 5s. bds.— Royal 2 lino. 3s. Gd. 
bds.—77iii volume contains 100 Oiiginal 
Hymns ly Mr Montgomery. 

The Philosophy of Religion ; being a 
Sequel to the “ Christian Philosopher.” 
By Thomas Dick, Author of the Christian 
Philosopher. 12mo. 8s. hoards. 

Owen on Spiritual-mindcdness. With 
an Introductory Essay by Thomas Chal- 
iners, D.D. 12mo. 4.-,. (id. hoards. 

Henry’s Communicant’s Companion ; 
with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
John Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Home's Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms; with an Introductoty Essay, hy 
the Rev. Edward Irving. In 3 vols. 
12 mo. 12s. boards. 

Mather’s Essays to Do Good; with an 
Introductory Essay by Andrew Thom¬ 
son, D.D. 12mo. 3a. 6d. boards. 

Owen on Indwelling Sin; with an 
Introductory Essay by Thomas Clial. 
mers, D.D. I2tno. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Life of St. Augustine. ISmo. 3s. bds, 

The Gardener of Glammis. 18mo. 
Is. Gd. bds. 

- Memoir of Catharine Brown, a Chris¬ 
tian Indian of the Cherokee Nation. By 
Kufua Andefson, A.M. Assistant Secretary 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. A New Edition. 

■ With an Appendix, containing Original 
• Papers, and Letters of her Brother, David 
; Brown, Native Missionary to the Chero¬ 
kee Indians. 2s. bds. 
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EUROPE. 

FltAXCE. — Liberty of the Prrss .—The 
•onsimitionnel French paper is loaded 
lth the reports of its trial, which, like 
most French trials, is insufferably te¬ 
dious. It will be recollected that the law 
> f libel was altered in France on the ad- 
\ ancement of M. de Villele and hie friends 
to the Ministry ; that the jury on of- 
1 cnees of the periodical press was abolish¬ 
ed ; that the judges of the Four Royale 
were appointed to pronounce on the law 
and the fact; that this court might sus¬ 
pend or suppress a Journal; and that 
they vvcie empowered to take into view 
Pot only particular articles, but the spirit 
and tendency of a series of articles, as 
the foundation of their judgment. The 
charge against the'Constitutionnel is, that 
thirty-four articles which appeared in that 
journal, between the 2d May and the 
2.2th of July, have a tendency to injure 
the religion of the State. The Advocate- 
General, M. de Broc, in his argument to 
prove the irreligious tendency of the Con. 
stitutionnel, dwells very much on the 
character given by it to a late publication 
by the priests, called “ Examination of 
Conscience.” This publication was term¬ 
ed, by the Constitutionnel, obscene, and 
the Advocate-General himself, in some 
soi t, admits the truth of this character, 
when he refers to the discretion of the 
priests under whose direction it is disse¬ 
minated, and maintains that it was in¬ 
tended only for ruial communes. “ It 
vi as originally,” says M. de Broe, “ con¬ 
fined to the diocese of Lyons, and al¬ 
though it has since extended its circula¬ 
tion, it has always been confined to the 
country. The only argument in favour 
of the morality, of this work, adduced by 
the Advocate-General, is, that it has 
been in circulation twenty-one years with¬ 
out ever having had either its piety oi its 
morality called in question; this, how- 
ever, is no proof of the innocent charaC. 
tor of the work ; and one of- our coteta- 
porarics, in noticing the Subject, has 
quoted a very revolving passage from a 
work which is put forth by the Roman 
Catholic priests in this country, and is to • 
he met with on every hook-stall, the own¬ 
er of which is ignorant of, or not dis¬ 
gusted with its obscenity. The Advocate- 
General concluded his argument by rc- 
guiring that the court would suspend,the 
H&blicntion of the Constitutjpnnd for a 
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month ; a very modest demand, certainly, 
and amounting only to annihilation. The 
court adjourned to Saturday next, when 
M. Dupin, who is counsel for the editor 
and proprietors, will make his leply. The 
trial excites great interest, and no won- 
dei<! for it js of great importance to 
France, since, if, as a contemporary jour¬ 
nalist observes, “ it ends in the con¬ 
demnation of the Constitutionnel, the 
Roman Catholic Religion will have gain¬ 
ed a memorable triumph over civil and 
religious liberty. It will complete the 
edifice of spiritual tyranny, of which the 
foundation was laid in the law of sacri¬ 
lege.” 

It is now evident that the French Go. 
veriunent finds it necessary to school Fer¬ 
dinand in pretty peremptory terms, upon 
the subject of South America. There is 
an important article in the Etoile. the 
organ of Villele, which speaks very plain¬ 
ly. It tells Ferdinand that Spain cannot 
conquer her ancient colonies; that no 
other power will conquer them for her; 
that they will never submit to her spon¬ 
taneously ; that their hostility cripples her 
trade, keeps up i evolutionary feelings 
within her own territory, endangers the 
colonies still attached to her, and embar¬ 
rasses all the friends of legitimacy in Eu¬ 
rope,—in short, without announcing it in 
express teims, it conducts us to the con¬ 
clusion, that the only rational course for 
Spain to follow', is to bargain with them 
for some advantages as the price of her 
recognition of their independence. It is 
evident that Frunce expects to indemnify 
herself for the expense of her nefarious 
crusade into the Peninsula, out of the 
money which Spain may get from the 
Americans. In this expectation, it is 
pretty certain she will be disappointed. 
The Colonists will not give her one dollar 
for relinquishment of pretensions 
whicfWney hold in utter contempt. 

A Paris correspondent assures as (says 
the Time *,) on what he considers good 
authority, that the health of the young 
Duke of Bordeaux has much deteriorated 
of late—that he suffers from a scrofulous 
distemper—that one of his legs is in a 
sfcter which causes great anxiety, and that 
his immediate relatives do not now rely 
upon him whhso much confidence as for¬ 
merly to continue their august dynasty. 
Thus the Flinch have cause to apprehend 
that the u child of miracles,” us M. de 
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Chateaubriand called him, may not live to 
]>roloug the race of St. l.ouis, and that his 
premature decay may spoil many tt bright 
anticipation, or laLify many a fine pro¬ 
phecy. I)ut the most curious part of our 
corVespondent's letter remains behind. 
Tin} av hole family of the Bourbons, as 
might be expected, are thrown into alarm, 
and the old King, like g man in panic, is 
said to have adopted the desperate reso¬ 
lution of-(guess, reader)—of—mai Ty¬ 

ing again, and giving France another 
chance for good government. The illus¬ 
trious ludy who is destined for the honour 
of his hand is stated to be a Princess of 
Saxony, and widow of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Though both in the same state 
with respect to widowhood, the age of 
the Princess is very different from that of 
her intended husband ; she being, we be¬ 
lieve, about 30, and he just 69 on Thurs¬ 
day last. The match would thus resem¬ 
ble, in point of the ages of the parties, 
and their previous deprivation of connubial 
bliss, the viceregal nuptials which have 
lately spread so much hilarity over the 
sister island ; the Viceroy having the ad¬ 
vantage of the King, or the King of the 
Viceroy, by only two years. 

The Parisian Company for iron steam¬ 
boats launched its first boat oil the 5th 
inst,, which was manufactured in the es¬ 
tablishment of Messrs Manly and Wilson, 
at Charenton. A great number of spec¬ 
tators from Charenton, the villages on the 
Seine and Paris, were attracted by this 
sight_ Pans Pager. 

Stain. —An idle rumour has been rais. 
cd, that the Holy Allies mean to supply 
Spain with money, to enable her to recover 
her American colonies. Except France, 
none of the holy fiatcrniiy have any spare 
lands in their coffers: and France finds 
the domestic broils of Spain a sufficient 
load upon her finances, without engaging 
in such chimerical projects as the recon¬ 
quest of Spanish America. On the con¬ 
trary, there is - strong reason to believe 
that Villele’s prudence is alive to the com¬ 
mercial importance of the New States, and 
that Charles X. will probably be the first 
of, the great monarchs of the continent 
who will acknowledge their independence. 

It is confidently stated in Madrid, that 
the Duke de Plufuntudo has found his si¬ 
tuation so full of difficulties, that he has 
resigned the office of Prime Minister. 
Ilis successor is reported to bo Monsieur 
Labrador, the Ambassador for Spain at 
the Court of Naples. This Minister has 
spent a considerable part of his fife in the 
United States, and attended the late Con-, 
gross of Sovereigns on the part of Spain ; 
lie is represented to he a bian of talents. 
So confidently was this rumour circulated, 

vol. xvn. ; 
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that itwas transmitted to Paris by express. 
The distress of the treasury had at length . 
given alarm to the French.Government, 
which, it seems, had made u demand for 
the pa) merit ofa large proportion of the 1 5 
millions now due, arising out of previous 
debts, and the occupation of Spain by the 
French troops. It is.said in the advices, 
that the demand on the pait of the Cabi¬ 
net of Pans was so imperative as to leave 
the Spanish ministry no choice, but to 
compel it io raise money at every disad¬ 
vantage. The intercourse betu eon Ma¬ 
drid and Paris, up to Monday night, had 
been very rapid and constant; and it was 
reported in Paris, that a special Envoy, 
upon the subject of the claims of France, 
would be sent to Madrid immediately. 
We have aheady learnt, that the ministiy 
of Madrid was in the utmost confusion, 
and that the King of Spain was dissatis¬ 
fied with various members of his Council, 
but that he did not dare, under the pie- 
sent circumstances, to risk any change. 
We now find that the cause of this dis¬ 
organisation is the pcremptoiy demand 
made by the French Cabinet. The let¬ 
ters add, that in case a portion of the 
debt be not paid with as little delay as 
possible, the King of France had threat¬ 
ened to withdraw his troops fiom the 
Peninsula. ■ This parj of the story we 
certainly do not believe. 

Mad as the idea seems, of Spain send¬ 
ing Ittoore troops to the Huvannah, it ap¬ 
pears quite certain that an expedition, to 
consist of two ships, is fitting out at Cadi/, 
for that purpose. 

NetiiehlanOs.— The Journal Jts 
Debuts contains a most enlightened Ad¬ 
dress, presented to the King of the 
Netherlands by the Catholic Cleigy of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, in re¬ 
commendation of those institutions for 
puhlic instruction which his Majesty has 
just erected, and which the Archbishop 
of Mechlin, at the head of the ultramon¬ 
tane portion of the Belgic Church, hud 
so publicly denounced and condemned- 
14 The decree of the 11th of June,” says 
this Address, “ has fulfilled the hopes of 
those Catholic Priests who are sincerely 
attached to the doctrines of their holy 
religion. Those of the Grand Duchy who 
present their respectful homage, see in it 
a new cause of prosperity to the Catholic 
' Church.” “ In aH civilized states,” it 
, adds, “ instruction spreads with asto¬ 
nishing rapidity,—letters, sciences, and 
'arts, become acce'oible to all classes;— 
and shall that which, by its essence, is 
calculated to rliffhse the knowledge most 
necessary to the human race remain be¬ 
hind ? Such an order of things is evi¬ 
dently iubvetsive of the spiritual and 
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temporal welfare of man.” The whole 
of the Address is written in the same 
.spirit of submission to Government and 
respect for public instruction. The Quo . 
lidienne censures it as deficient in resjjcct 
for Episcopal authority, and submission 
to the See of Home. 

IIi/NfiAitv,—Accounts from Presburg 
state, “ that the Hungaiiau Diet, in a 
united sitting of the Chambers, had re» 
solved to present an Address to the Em* 
peror, in order to acquaint hiS Majesty, 
that persons high in office, even Hunga- 
lians, filling the post of Royal Commis¬ 
sioners, have violated the Constitution, 
by the employment of the military force, 
and to petition his Majesty to call llifse 
persons to account, and have them pu¬ 
nished according to law, and to annul 
the Ordinances which arc at variance 
with the Constitution.” 

R ussia.— A resolution of the Council 
of State, confirmed by the Emperor of 
Russia, allows all merchants who have 
received orders of knighthood, either for 
public services or patriotic sacrifices, to 
enter into the class of Russian nobility, 
even if they continue their former profes¬ 
sions. 

Germany—T he Frankfort papers to 
the 19th instant contain a long account 
of the honours paid to the celebrated Ger¬ 
man writer, Goethe, on the extraordinary 
occasion_of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entering the service of the Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar. Political integrity and 
literary talent has seldom been thus com¬ 
plimented i the Grand Duke wrote Goethe 
a very flattering letter in his own hand, 
in which he acknowledged how much he 
was indebted to his services, and accom¬ 
panied it with a medal struck for the oc¬ 
casion, on which were busts of the Duke, 
his consort, and his faithful minister. 
Other honours were showered on the vene¬ 
rable head of Goethe, and the Municipality 
have conferred on him, his grandchildren, 
and their heirs for ever, the freedom of 
every city and town in the Grand Duchy. 

Greece— Intelligence has been re¬ 
ceived frqm Greece to the beginning of 
October, and though it comes through the 
suspicious channel of the Austrian Obser. 
ver, still it supplies a few facts, wdiich,' 
taken apart from the comments that ac¬ 
company them, are of some importance. 

It appears that Ibrahim, who has been 
twenty times stated to be shut in and sur¬ 
rounded, id making, leisurely, expeditions, 
almost without molestation, to tne differ¬ 
ent parts of the Morea. From Tripolitza 
he inarched south to Mistra, (near the site . 
of I.acedemon,) thence through Laconia 
to Tnnisi, at the head of the Gulf of Ko..- 
lukythia; and it docs not seem that in 
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this long journey of fifty miles, through a 
rugged country, he met with any icsist- 
nnce. A stronger proof could not be 
given of. the decided ascendancy he has 
gained. During his absence, an attempt" 
was made by Colonel Fabvicr, with 300 
disciplined Greeks, to surprise Tripo'itza; 
but it failed, owing to the negligence or 
incapacity of Lopdo, a Greek chieftain, 
who was to co-operate. In western 
Greece, it is said that the Seraskicr still 
continues the siege of Missolonghi, not¬ 
withstanding the approach of winter. In 
this quarter, however, there is little doubt 
that the Turks will be toiled. Jt is ob¬ 
vious that the prosjierts of the Giecks 
have never been so gloomy as at this mo¬ 
ment. We think, however, that the 
means of salvation arc yet in their hands ; 
and we have reason to believe that they 
are beginning to rcup instiuction from 
their misfortunes. The Greeks found 
little difficulty in discomfiting or destroy¬ 
ing the disorderly Turkish hordes which 
poured in upon them fioin Thessaly, be¬ 
cause these had less zeal than themselves, 
and were as badly organised. 8o long, 
therefore, as they had only such booies to 
contend with, they were deaf to the ex¬ 
hortations of their friends in England, as 
td the necessity of regular discipline, corps 
of artillery, and inure effective ships of 
war. They beat their enemies, and got 
spoil by the victory, and desired nothing 
more. But Ibrahim arrived with an army 
organised and led by European officers, 
routed with ease their masses of peasan¬ 
try, took their towns, and established 
himself firmly in the very heart of their 
Country. These disasters have impressed 
the Greeks with such a sense of their in¬ 
feriority, that resistance has almost ceas¬ 
ed, and the Egyptian Prince, with a pal¬ 
try force of 8000 men, is virtually master 
of a district containing half a million of 
inhabitants. The Greeks were in fact 
too rude and ignorant to be cured of their 
errors In any other way than by bitter ex¬ 
perience of their consequences. Wc un¬ 
derstand that, they are now engaged in 
good earnest in introducing tactics and 
discipline into their army, and in procur¬ 
ing more effective ships of war. Fortu¬ 
nately the proportion of their last loan, still 
in the contractor’s hands, is so consider¬ 
able, that if they make a wise use of it, 
they may yet retrieve their affairs. A 
French paper says, that the Fnrqieror of 
Russia has resolved to introduce “ the 
pacific system into Greece.” If the re¬ 
port halt any foundation, it no doubt 
moans, that Russia intends to make such 
peace in the Morea as France made in 
Spain—by tending in an anpy to crush 
both parties, and rule the country. Rut 
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whatever may he Alexander's intentions, 
lie can do nothing for six months to 
cone. 

An Italian paper states, on the au¬ 
thority of letters from Corfu, that the 
Egyptian tieet, carrying troops to Greece, 
had l)bcn attacked and defeated shortly 
after it left Alexandria, by the united 
squadrons of the three Admirals, Miaulis, 
O.inaris, and Sactouris. Some credit is 
attached to the intelligence in London, ■ 
- If it be correct, it will deprive Ibrahim 
of all chance of being reinforced during 
the winter, and probably compel him to 
quit the Morea as soon as he can find an 
opportunity. It is reported that one of 
the steam.boats intended for the Greeks 
has proceeded to sea. 

Italy— Pompeii, Naples, Oct. 2L— 
Learned Europe will learn, with great 
pleasure, that our august Sdvereign has 
given orders to carry on the excavations of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii with activity. 
His Majesty, accompanied hy the Queen 
and the Princess Christina, visited the 
two subterranean cities, the day before 
yesterday, and made minute inquiries in¬ 
to the statu of the work. Our museum 
is daily enriched by valuable works of 
art and antiquities. The Unrolling'and 
reading the MSS. continue with success. 

AMERICA. 

Pehu—I t is supposed that the sur¬ 
render of Callao, and with it the extinc¬ 
tion of the Spanish power in Peru, has 
mo it probably taken place before this 
time. On the 27th June, Rodil, the 
Governor, proposed to capitulate, but on 
terms which, it is believed, were deemed 
inadmissible, bolivar had received in¬ 
telligence of the independence of Colum¬ 
bia being acknowledged by Great Britain. 
The elections in Colombia have termi¬ 
nated, and he has been again raised by 
the public voice to the office of President. 

A I)r Mendoza has succeeded to San¬ 
tander as Vice-President. 

Mexico—Letters from the city of 
Mexico to the 7th September have been ■ 
received. The city’was suffering from 
inuaslcs, scairlet fever, and dysentery. 
Public affairs were in a tranquil state. 
The revenue was improving fast, and 
the customs, in particular, were much 
exceeding the estimates presented to Con¬ 
gress, iiv.the Sessjtin of January last. 
Exchange on London $5$L per dollar. 
The accounts from the Mining districts ' 
continued to increase interest in ’the ex¬ 
tent of the operations there with the in¬ 
crease. Iron had beeto discovered at Gu- 
anaxuato, ami was about to be worked for 
the use of the mince. 'The experiments 
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of sdielting the ores had been successful 
as far as they had lieen tried, and it was 
expected that, in a short tim^, they would 
supersede the old process of amalgama¬ 
tion by quick-silver. 

Buexos Ayjies _ Itundu Oriental — 

'Ve have received Buenos Ayres papers 
to the 7th t>f September. An assembly 
of th? House of Representatives of the 
eastern province of the Bio de la Plate, 
usually called the Banda Oriental, took 
place in the city of Florida26th Aug., when 
a solemn declaration was made of the in¬ 
dependence of that part of South America. 
The principal clause in this document is 
expressed in energetic language; it declares 
to be “ void, dissolved, and of no value 
for ever, all the acts of incorporation, ac¬ 
knowledgment, and oaths of allegiance, 
wrung from the people of the Banda 
Oriental by force, combined with treach- 
eiy, of the usurping states of Portugul 
and Brazil, who have tyrannized over it, 
and seized on its inalienable rights, and 
brought it under the yoke of an absolute 
despotism from, the year 1817 to the 
present time.” Ho events of moment 
had occurred relative to the contest in 
Monte-Video, but some slight advanta¬ 
ges in skirmishing had lieen gained over 
the Imperialists, and the cause of inde¬ 
pendence seems to be acquiring stability. 
On the other band, letters from Monte¬ 
video to the 14th state, that the army in 
the Banda Oriental had beaten the Inde¬ 
pendents under Ribcira ; and that it was 
expected the resistance to the Imperial 
Government would soon be at an end. 

Uxited States—Nova Scotia.— 
Conflagration at Miramichi .—The Bri¬ 
tish Settlements in Nova Scotia have 
been visited by a most awful and calami¬ 
tous conflagration. A vast track of na¬ 
tural forest, on the shores of Miramichi, 
has fallen a prey to the Harries, and the 
town itself has been destroyed. A letter 
from Halifax, doted 18th October, re¬ 
ceived in Leith, says, that 500 individuals 
were then named, as having been either 
burned alive or suffocated by the fire; 
and it is feared, that not less than 2000 
have felleir victims, in the town or coun¬ 
try. A dense fog, which "'Seriously affect¬ 
ed the lungs and eyes, and prevented na¬ 
vigation on the rivers, was simultaneously 
felt at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington ; and so 
alarming appears to be the extent and' 
pdwer of the conflagration, that the ef¬ 
fects about the same date were experi¬ 
enced In the British Provinces, particu¬ 
larly at York, Montreal - , and* Quebec. 
The accounts in the Canada papers state, 
that great feani were entertained, from 
the dense fog having continued for seve-’ 
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ral iJav.i, that the (ire was raging also on 
lheiiorth of tlio nvcr St. Lawrence. 

The following are some of the parti¬ 
culars :— 

l Ft om the Halifax Free Press of Oct. 18.] 

A most painful duty this day devolves 
on us, that of recording an astonishing and 
dire calamity, which has befallen the Pro- 
uncc of New Brunswick, involved mul¬ 
titudes in death and ruin, and visited a 
large extent of country with unsparing 
desolation. 

On Thursday last, a verbal account 
was received of the conflagration which 
has taken place at Fredericton, by which 
.'10 houses, an-' 89 barns, were consumed, 
caused by a fire in tire woods adjacent to 
that totvn; and a rumour at that time 
prevailed, that some of the back Settle¬ 
ments near Miiamichi had experienced a 
similar fate. But while anxiety was qn 
the stretch for coircct information from 
Fredericton, the intelligence of the dis. 

at Miramichi arrived, and for a 
tune the calamity that had been experi¬ 
enced at the one place, was lost in the 
contemplation of that which had befallen 
the other. It seems that the woods in 
that part of the country had been for 
some time on fue, but without exciting 
any apprehension of the catastrophe 
which was about to involve in ruin 
large proportion of the population of the 
Province. On- the 7th instant, however, 
the flames acquired an ascendancy which 
rendered flight, in some instances, im¬ 
practicable, and resistance unavailing. 
The alarming progress of this destructive 
1 element had been concealed, by the state 
of the atmosphere which it occasioned, 
until the night of that day, when, aided 
by a hurricane, which increased its vio¬ 
lence atid rapidity, it burst with uncon¬ 
trollable fury upon the beads of its de¬ 
voted victims. 

All the accounts that have been re¬ 
ceived describe the rapidity of the flames 
to have been such, as to have precluded 
the possibility of saving property to any 
extent. In most cases, the unsuspecting 
beings, suddenly aroused from their slum¬ 
bers, were unable to dress themselves; 
and immediate destruction was the con¬ 
sequence of a moment’s delay. So instan' 
taneous were the effects of the lire, that 
many persons who were saved owed their 
preservation to the vicinity of the river, 
into which they threw themselves, and 
were taken up by boats, or escaped on 
rafts of timber. In that part of Mirami¬ 
chi called Newcastle, out of 250 houses, 
but 11 escaped 5 and, indeed, the circum¬ 
stance of any property ‘being saved, is 
considered as a. miraculous interference 
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Were vve to gi\e tent to the feelings that 
actuate us upon this occasion, we might 
depict a scene at which the heart of the 
most indifferent would sicken ; and even 
then wc probably should fall short in de¬ 
scription of the sad reality. It cannot 
be jxresible to conceive the picture which 
the devoted country that lias been the 
scene of this visitation now presents. 
Near 200 persons in the vicinity of Mi¬ 
ramichi alone perished in the flames; 
and the loss oC lives in the interior of the 
forests, where escape was impossible, 
must have been immense. What renders 
the event more afflicting, is the circum¬ 
stance that the survivors ure, many of 
them, dreadfully mutilated, and the sick, 
and several of the dung, can no longer 
obtain the slightest shelter from the se¬ 
verity of the w eather. 

Upon the receipt of live mail with the 
intelligence, on Saturday afternoon, gloom 
and anxiety were every w here manifest¬ 
ed ; and on Sunday morning, at nine 
o’clock, a meeting of the inhabitants took 
place, when the following resolutions 
were passed:—“ That provisions and 
other articles, for the relief of the suffer¬ 
ers, be sent to the store of Messrs Dablois 
and Mitchell,—that letters be written to 
different parts of the Province, requesting 
the aid of their inhabitants,—that a com¬ 
mittee be appointed to request that col¬ 
lections may be made in the different 
places of worship yi this town on Sunday 
next, for this charitable propose.” 

A subscription was opened at the 
meeting, and before it broke up, twelve 
hundred pounds w ere subset ibed ; a com¬ 
mittee of management, and u sub-com¬ 
mittee to collect subscriptions throughout 
the town, were also appointed ; and not¬ 
withstanding the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther, during the afternoon of that day, 
and the forenoon pf yesterday, that sum 
was increased to two thousand pounds. 
Vessels were dispatched with provisions ; 
others w r ere laden in like manner; and a 
large supply of clothing, and other neces¬ 
saries, were shipped on board of the 
Orestes sloop of war, which vessel sailed 
this forenoon for Miramichi. Where all 
have acted so generously, it would be 
wrong to particularize, satisfied, ns wc 
are, that the reflection of having perform¬ 
ed a benevolent action must uffoul the 
highest gratification to every virtuous 
mind. • 

Melancholy as"this deset iption is, it is 
to be feared more heart-rending ac¬ 
counts are yet to be received. Numbers 
must have perjshed, of whom no account 
will probably he ever obtainedand many 
persons who have been mutilated, and 
otherwise personally injured, will continue 
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from time to time to he discovered in re¬ 
mote situations, or will perish through 
Scant, in distant and letue dparts of the 
country. 

. The City Gazette. published at St. John, 
VNew Brunswick, gives a list of the houses, 
furniture, and goods, destroyed by fire at 
Fredericton ; from which it up [rears, that 
the damage amounts t* .£.32,.'>22. At 
the scat of Government, on the 7th Octo¬ 
ber, a fire broke out which has destroyed 
private property to the extent of £.35,000, 
besides the provision-store, straw-store, 
barrack-store, long-store, and the whole 
of the fuel-yard, and the provisions be¬ 
longing to Government. To the west¬ 
ward, the fire is said to have raged to 
the extent of nearly 20 miles on the St. 
Andrew’s Road. The number of sufferers 
at Miramichi is such, as to make it ex¬ 
tremely desirable that the subscription 
for them should he liberal. 

Extract of a letter, dated United States, 
Hallowed Maine, October 10, 162,5 — 
Our whole country is on fire, more or less, 
lor above one hundred miles. We have 
lost 1.50 acres of wood in Hi ply and three 
neighbouring towns; 2t houses and 2.5 
barns are burnt; Exeter almost destroyed; 
in Monmouth 14 hay-stacks (300 tons) 
are burnt. I rode last week 30 miles 
through the devastation. The most aw¬ 
ful sight of the kind I ever beheld ; the 
fire advanced a mile in four hours, and, 
for lo minutes, nearly two roods per 
minute. 

The gieat American Canal is at length 
finished. It is 3150 miles in length, four 
feet in depth, cost seven millions of dol¬ 
lars, and has been executed m eight years. 
The Americans may call it, without boast¬ 
ing, the greatest work of the kind m the 
woild, its completion was to bo celebra¬ 
ted on tlie 2(ith ol October. 

W kst-Ini>iks — St. Domingo —The 
Ha) turns have obtained a signal trinmph 
in tlie conditions of their loan in Paris. 
They have raised money on better teuns 
than Fiance Jfcerself could do a year or 
two ago. The testimony thus indirectly 
borne to the good faith, stability, and 
growing prosperity of the Black Republic, 
coming as it dots from men who are ut¬ 
terly indifferent to the various shades of 
complexion anil principle, and whose self- 
interest is the best of vouchers for their 
sincerity, is worth a hundred eulogies and 
ffppeals from Messrs Buxton and Wilber, 
force. It is known frotn good authority, 
that the Black President rijjtewed his ap¬ 
plication to the British Cabinet to obtain a 
recognition of the Republic's indepen¬ 
dence, and that, on condition of obtaining 
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it, lie has offered to reduce the duties on 
British merchandise, and, if necessary, to 
interdict all trade between the Republic 
and our West India islands. From some 
scrupulosity not easily understood, these 
proposals liavg not been replied to. 

ASIA. 

East Indies —We have received let¬ 
ters and papers from Madras to tlie 19lh 
of July, and from Calcutta to the 12th of 
June. The accounts from the seat of war 
state, that the rainy season hud set in, and 
the troops at Prome w ere unhealthy. The 
reported ncgocialions for peace are stated 
to have ended in rather a farcical manner, 
by the absconding of the Burmese ambas¬ 
sador during the night, when he had so 
far succeeded as to prevent the march of 
the English troops on the capital, and 
when he ascertained the necessity of the 
troops remaining at Prome, and the 
neighbourhood, during the rainy'season. 
There is now no doubt w hatever that tlie 
Hu line so war will continue ; at all events, 
there must be another campaign, or at 
least all the preparations for it. The 
force under Lieutenant Pemberton and 
Gumbcer Sing has entered Alunipore, 
and the British flag is now flying on the 
citadel. This news is important, and our 
readers may rest assured of its correct¬ 
ness. The enemy made no resistance, we 
are told, but lied on the approach of our 
force. Mumpoie, in Mumpoia, (Mani- 
pura, tlie town of jewels,) is a town in the 
Birman empire, and the capital of the 
province of Cassay. The district in 
winch this town is situated is sometimes 
called the Muggaloo, or Meekly coun¬ 
try, and is the nearest communication 
between the N. 1*5. extremity of Bengal, 
and the N.W. (punter of the Bn man 
territories; but the route has never be¬ 
fore been Uaversed by Europeans. The 
town was captured by the Birmans 1771, 
and has evet since remained tributary to 
them. An intercourse subsists between 
it and the province of Assam, for, in 
1791, the British detachment which went 
to Gergong, the capital of Assam, saw 
there a body of cavahy, which had arri¬ 
ved from M unipore. 

By ofiieial documents in the Calcutta 
and Bombay papers last i eceivcd, we leai n 
that the town and island of ltainrec have 
been taken possession of by tlie forces un¬ 
der Brigadier General Macbcan. No re¬ 
sistance seems to have been made by the 
Burmese, who fled immediately on the 
approach of our troops. It is a conquest, 
however, of no great importance. 
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I —Preparations for liaising the Co¬ 
met —Early this morning, the Caledonian 
and Hercules Steam-boats arrived inGou- 
rock Hay to assist in this desired object. 
The wind still continued fresh. About 
ten o’clock two small boats, containing 
between them one of the chains, and 
f <h agged out by two boats with four oars 
each, left the bay to commence sweeping. 
To each end of the chain was attached a 
long cable, which was again terminated 
by buoys. The bouts, on coming near 
to the spot where the Comet is lying, 
separated a little, and let the chain drop 
between them into the water, the buoys 
floating above, and keeping the ends 
, above water. Having deposited this 
chain in the water, they returned to the 
bay, and taking out another chain, they 
sunk it in a similar manner at the other 
side of the Comet. These operations oc¬ 
cupied till nearly twelve o’clock, at which 
hour the steam-boats sailed from the bay 
to the scene of action. They seized each 
a rope attached to one of the sunk chains, 
and sailed in the same direction on 
cither side of the Comet, until the chain 
was dragged under her keel. The next 
chain was dtagged under in a similar 
manner, when they were crossed over 
each other, and left to be fastened to the 
tackling on board the lighters. The oper- 
ntions were watched with much anxiety 
fiom the shore by the relatives of those 
who arc sidl missing. Had the Comet 
sunk a very few bundled yards farther to 
the eastward she might have been raised 
long ago ; but the place where she lies is 
very stormy, when the other side of the 
point is quite calm. Should, however, 
thd wind shift to the south, they will 
commence the raising of the vessel, for 
which every thing is now ready. The 
bodies which have been last found were 
many of them severely injured. The eyes 
of several of them were eaten out by 
shell-fish, some of which were found 
sticking on various other parts cf the 
bodies. Mrs Wright, who wi^j one of the 
first that was found, was still alive, and 
grasped the hand of the boatmen who 
lifted her from the water. She died, 
however, almost immediately upon reach¬ 
ing the shore. On Sunday the 20th, the 
Comet was moved nearer the shore 15 
feet; on Tuesday 16; on Wednesday 
50; and on Thursday 60—making, in 
all, 143 feet. In the place where she 
sunk, the water was 17 fathoms deep; 


in the place she now is, it is about IT 
fathoms, so that she is now about 4 fa¬ 
thoms nearer the surface. The weather 
has continued so stormy that nothing 
farther has been clone. 

9 — University and Town-Council of 
Edinburgh .—A difference has taken place 
between the Town-Council, the Patrons, 
and the Senatus Acadcmicus of the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, in regard to the 
right of the former to frame regulations 
on the subject of the cniiicnhm, or 
course, of study in the College, particu¬ 
larly that of Midwifery. The Senatus, it 
seems, do not object to the lectures on 
midwifery and the diseases of children 
forming eventually part of the medical 
cun icitlum ; but they deny the right of 
the patrons to frame regulations on the 
subject; and in the event of the Council 
persisting in’ their claims, have declared 
their intention of applying for a Royal vi¬ 
sitation, which means an inspection of 
the affairs of the University by Commis¬ 
sioners appointed by Government. A 
communication to this effect has been 
made to the Council, and refened to the 
Committee upon College matters, with 
instructions to advise farther with Coun¬ 
cil, and to take all necessary measures to 
maintain the rights of the Patrons. The 
Solicitor-General having given an opinion, 
the substance of which was, that the Se¬ 
natus had taken up untenable ground in 
applying fur a Royal visitation, inasmuch 
ns the constitution of the University de¬ 
pended on Acts of Parliament, and the 
Crown had no right to interfere, the 
Council determined on a visitation to the 
University, the foim of procedure at 
which,'and the statement to be made, 
was determined on the previous day. 
They this day, accordingly, proceeded to 
put their design into execution. The fol¬ 
lowing is the account of till visitation 
“ In pursuance of a resolution with re¬ 
ference to the pending controversy be¬ 
tween the Council apd the University, the 
Lord Provost, .Magistrates, and Council, 
attended on Thursday, at two o’clock, at 
the College Buildings, where, the Senatus 
being informed of their visit, they w'ere 
accommodated with the Principal’s apart* 
nients, immediately above the Senate- 
room, for the purpose of assembling. 
The Council having met, and put on their 
robes, walked down stairs, and, attended 
by the City Clerks and an Assessor, were 
ushered into the Senate-room, where the 
Senatus Acadcmicus . were met to receive 
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them, with the Pimcipal at the head of 
the table, and the ProfesMJiv. seated in 
their order of seniority. The Council be¬ 
ing accommodated at the other end of 
the same table, the Lord Provost rose, 
^tnd addressing himself in the most polite 
a j d gentlemanly manner to the Very Re¬ 
verend the Principal, stated that he must 
he quite aware of the object of this visit; 
that the Council, in the exercise of their 
rights, as Patrons of the University, and 
watching it as they did w ith a fostering 
care, had, fcn due delibciation, thought 
proper to prescribe that Midwil’eiy, to¬ 
gether with the diseases of women and 
children, should form part of the curri¬ 
culum for a medical degree; and that 
the Act of Council to that effect )vou!d 
now be read by the Clerk. 

“ Tins having uccouhngly been done, 
and reference being made to the various 
papers which had passed between the 
Council and the Senaius since Januaiy 
1821-, the period at which this controver¬ 
sy began, 

“ The Lord Provost put the question 
to the Principal, whether the Sonants was 
prepared to give effect to the Act of Coun¬ 
cil which had been read, as in the event 
of their not doing so, they must hold 
themselves liable for the consequences to 
which a refusal might subject them ? Ilia 
Lordship added, that the question was 
put with the view, if necessary, to estab¬ 
lish their right by application of a court 
of law. ' 

“ Principal Baird said, that although 
Fully aware of the object of the visit of the 
pations, he was not prepared to answer all 
the topics which had been touched upon by 
his Lordship, but would read from a paper 
which had been drawn up hy-the Senatus 
Academicus, what he considered would 
virtually answer the principal question 
that had been put to him, and which they 
had anticipated. The Reverend Doctor 
then read the documont, which in sub¬ 
stance stated, that the Senatus considered 
that the patrons had no right to prescribe 
what should or should not be the curri¬ 
culum of study ; that the Senatus being 
the party winch conferred degrees, held 
themselves best able to judge w hat quali¬ 
fications were necessary to entitle them to 
grant them. 

“ The Lord Provost then addressed the 
Principal, and stated, that their public 
business being now at an end, he hoped 
that what had just passed between them, 
and what each party had considered to 
lie their duty in their public tapacitiqp, 
would not tend in the least degree to 
lower either party in the eyes of the 
other i that he rould assure them, both 
for himself and his brethren of the Coun- 
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cil, that they held the learning and ta¬ 
lents of the Senatus Academicus of this 
University, which had raised our city to 
the proudest eminence bf literary and 
scientific celebrity, m the highest estima¬ 
tion, and he trusted that nothing that 
had occurred would-in the least interrupt 
the train.of harmony and good humour 
which had always subsisted between them 
individually. . 

“ The Rev. Principal Baird, in the 
most respectful manner, replied to the 
friendly and complimentary language of 
the Lord Provost, and expressed an 
equally ardent desire for a continuance of 
mutual good will between the University 
and its Patrons; when the Council look 
their leave, anti withdrew'.” 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that 
these proceedings, on the part of the 
Council, W'ere merely meant to ailurd a 
regular giound for an action at law. 
Whether the Council will immediately 
enter the Court themselves, or whether, 
by endeavounng to invalidate the diplo¬ 
mas granted, they will compel the Sena¬ 
tus to become the pursuing party, or 
whether the Royal visitation craved will 
be granted, and supersede an action alto¬ 
gether, we cannot tell. Neither are wx* 
sufficiently informed to say on which side 
justice lies ; but we are sure, that any 
circumstance which shakes the confidence 
of the Students in the validity of the de¬ 
grees they receive here, must, if it is not 
speedily removed, piove highly injuiious 
to the University. Mr Peel bus refened 
the Memoiiul of the Umvcisily, craving 
a lloyal visitation, to the Lout Advocate 
and Solicitor-General, fm their rep nt. 

10—A meeting was held in West¬ 
minster, for the purpose of founding a 
new Scientific anil Literary Institution 
for that part of the metropolis. Mr 
Henry Drummond, Banker, was id the* 
Chair, supported by Mr Brougham, Mr 
T. Campbell, Mr llobhouse, &c. The 
Institution is to include—1, A library and 
reading-room; 2, Lectures on various 
branches of science and literature ; 3, 
Classes for teaching modern languages, 
*&c. The members are to pay two gui¬ 
neas a-year in lialf-ycaily payments. The 
Institution is designed chiefly for the ac¬ 
commodation of the commercial classes. 

11.—-This morning early, a man nam¬ 
ed Pollock, a labourer, residing in Gif¬ 
ford's Park, in the southern submits, gave 
an alarm to some neighbours that his 
wife was severely ill, and a surgeon being 
sent for, it was found that she was dead. 
The surgeon of the police establishment 
was subsequently called. On examina¬ 
tion of the body, a severe wound, sup.. 
posed from a knife, was discovered in the 
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abdomen, fioin u Int'li it appeared that 
the poor it oiiian luid bled to death ; and 
some suspicion* attaching to Pollock, lie 
was taken into Custody until a precogni¬ 
tion should be bad ol the circumstances. 

Ik—H igh Court of Justiciary. 
—This day the Court met, when Ann 
Patou was placed at the bar, charged with 
two acts of theft from lock-fast places, 
aggravated with being habit and repute 
a thief; to which she pleaded Guilty. 
The Lord Advocate having restricted the 
libel, she was sentenced to be transposed 
for seven % cars. John Curstairs was 
next placed at the bar, charged with steal¬ 
ing from a stable belonging to Mr Youn¬ 
ger, brewer, near the Abbey of Iloly- 
loodliouse, a quantity of lead, weighing 
upwards of one cwt. and a quaiter: he 
was also dunged with the agguivation of 
being habit and repute a thief; to all of 
which he pleaded Not Guilty. fAn ac¬ 
complice escaped.) The prisoner having 
no Council, Mr Bruce, at the rap est ot 
the Lord Justice Cleik, undertook the 
case. The evidence was shoi t, but per¬ 
fectly conclusive as to the guilt of the 
prisoner; ho having been seen to get 
over the v all of Mr Younger’s premises, 
was pursued to the Dumbie Dykes, arid 
there taken with thq stolen pi• eierty in 
his possession. No fewer than • von con¬ 
victions in the Police Court were libelled 
on, and Police Serjeant Stuart, and Tho. 
mas Madonnoehie, swore that the pri¬ 
soner had no other means of supporting 
himself except by thieving. The Lord 
Advocate restricted the libel, and the 
jury having without hesitation found him 
guilty, he w a* sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

John Jamieson, an old man, was next 
placed at the bar ; lie’ had been convicted 
at the Circuit Court at Inverary, before 
Lord Mcadowbank, of an assault, with 
intent to commit a heinous crime, on a 
gill of fifteen years of age. Lord Mea¬ 
dow hank stated, that he had not deferred 
sentence on any doubt be entertained at 
the time as to the guilt of the prisoner, 
hut as he would have to come to Edin¬ 
burgh at any rate, he thought it better to 
have their Lordship’s opinions as to the 
extent of punishment. Mr M.A. Fletcher, 
in mitigation of punishment, read a cer- 
tilicate as to the prisoner’s previous good 
character, signed by a great number of 
inhabitants of the parish whore he bad 
resided sixty years. Lord Hermand 
thought the crime of which the prisoner 
bad been convicted the most atrocious 
that coijld be committed, and he there¬ 
fore could not ptoposc a less punishment 
than iiaii.<|Kutation for life. Lord Gillies, 
although the last man in the world to 
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trait such u anno lightly, thought lb-* 
proposed sentence ton severe in the pre¬ 
sent cast, more so than the Court had 
been m the habit of indicting ; he was of 
opinion that Iran spoliation lor seven years 
would be sufficient, which sentence wuu 
approved of by the rest of their 1 .oidship/, 
with the exception of Loid Ileimand : 
the hoary culprit was sentenced accoid- 
ingly, and lemoved from the Bar. 

The Court was occupied a considerable 
time with the case of Janet Homage, a 
young gill, who stood iniMctcd at the 
Stilling Circuit Couu for an attempt to 
poison her fellow-sen ant, M.ngarct Mac- 
arthur, by putting vitnolie acid into a 
teapot intended tor her breakfast. The 
relevancy of the indictment had been ob¬ 
jected to by the prisoner’s counsel at the 
Circuit Court, tui account of its vague¬ 
ness. The same objections weie again 
urged before their Lordships, and it was 
ultimately agreed, that informations he 
ordered to be given in. 

ill_This day Neil M‘Ilroy, an Irish 

labourer, was placed at the liar, charged 
with a violent assault, to the danger of 
life, on Helen Milton, in Brunswick- 
Street, Stockbridge, on the loth of August 
last, she being far advanced in pregnan¬ 
cy. The prisoner pleaded Guilty of the 
assault, but not to the danger of life- 
The Jury found the prisoner guilty, and 
the Lord Justice Clerk, in andiessing him, 
alluded to the characteristic proneness to 
violence of the lower Irish in their own 
country, which could not be permitted 
here, and trusted that the issue of this 
trial would operate as an example, lie 
was then sentenced to seven years’ trans¬ 
portation. 

James Bartholomew, William Somer¬ 
ville, John Mcikle, and .Tames Watson, 
farm-servants, were next placed at the 
bar, charged with furiously driving their 
carts, to the danger of the lieges. Meiklo 
was dismissed from the Bar, owing to an 
error in his designation ; the others plead¬ 
ed Not Guilty. The facts of tlie case 
were these :—Two carts laden with fur¬ 
niture, belonging to John Mowbray, Esq. 
W. S., were proceeding along the Mid- 
Calder road, in charge of his carter, James 
Finlay. In the last cart three of the 
maid-servants were sitting. At Kiershill 
toll-bar, no less than eight butter-milk 
carts were standing without their drivers. 
Having driven on some distance, Mr 
Mowbray’s servants were suddenly u- 
larmed by the noise of carls driving fu- 
rjpusly, ffnd the rattling of barrels. Fin¬ 
lay, very properly, for the safety of the 
females, laid firm hold of his last horse, 
but in an instant the cart was overturned 
and broken, as was the furniture, and 
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himself sever”]} iiijmed. One of the wu- 
men, Elizabeth Brown, had a leg broken, 
and was otherwise much hurt about the 
shoulders and breast; she was supported 
into cuurt, and from her appearance, it 
Till be long before she perfectly recovers, 
il'ever; she sat within the bar while 
giving her evidence. Anutlier of the fe¬ 
males, Ann Knight, was also greatly huit. 
These witnesses c'cailv proved that they 
.were on the near side of the road,—that 
the noise of the calls was frightfully a* 
harming,—that one cart passed them at a 
fuiious gallop, and that three others came 
up abreast at the Mine funous rate, one 
of which caught the axle of the cart on 
which they sat, and ovei turned it. The 
Jury unhesitatingly* found the pusnners 
guilty; and they were sentenced to he 
imprisoned in Edinburgh Jail for twelve 
ca’lemler months, and till they loitnd 
security lor their good hehavour furtive 
years in the sunn of I'.bU. 

William Flock hart and Peter I.ove, 
two boys, were next placed at the liar, 
charged with stealing a japanned knife- 
tray, containing a quantity of plate, from 
a press in the lohby of the house of Mr 
Moffat, Solicitor, in Brown’s Square; 
they were also habit and repute thieves. 
Mary Charlton or Flood, stood charged 
in the same indictment, with the crime 
of reset. The boys pleaded Not Guilty, 
and the woman’s reply was that she did 
not know what was in the bundle. They 
were sentenced to tiansportation for iour- 
teen y ears. 

15 .—Natural ■<)/'/,7/ Claw .—Il is 

not often, says the Smtwnan, that those 
who enjoy the gifts of (ultimo have the 
spirit to make a liberal too of them, and 
it is still more rare that those who have 
both the means of doing good, and the 
spirit to do it, arc Millicvntly enlightened 
to render th-ir good intentions s-jiviceahle 
to mankind. It is, thciclore,- u ith very 
great pleasure that we lay before our 
renders an instance of true munificence, 
united with an enlightened />wl in the 
cause of science, as communicated by Pro¬ 
fessor Leslie to his class m his introduc¬ 
tory lecture this day. lie said, that in 
commencing the session, lie had u piece 
of gratifying intelligence to communicate. 
A gentleman of eminent talents and dis¬ 
tinguished hcnevoleni e had placed at his 
disposal a donation of £ 2:10, to be em¬ 
ployed in enlarging the physical cabinet 
connected with the class ; lie hr.d farther 
destined the sum of A*.50 aim i.Jly for two 
prim. to the muio pdvudrid pupils of 
the class; and for the present year, he 
had promised an additional sum of £.75, 
to he given as prices for the two best 
essays on Comets, to candidates who had 
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studied at this Unitei.sity. The I'iof,s. 
sor statu!, that the conditions to he an¬ 
nexed to tlwsc trials of proficiency iveie 
not yet settled. For the present -cssinn, 
it was purposed to admit as cumpctitois • 
for the two piuse-., 'ill llin&c who join the 
Natural Philosophy class this season, and 
hav e attended it before within n period 
of live years backward. The prizes are 
to l-c avvaidetl in Match next, according 
to the method usually followed 111 the 
class; that for the host essay being £.20, 
with a gold medal of the value of £.10, 
that for the next in merit £.20, with a * 
silver medal of the same size. The £.75 
previously mentioned will he expended in 
prizes for the best essays upon the subject 
givm, a'nd for which all those who have 
studied at Edinburgh University withm 
the last ten years will he invited to con¬ 
tend. For these liberal dnn.n ops, the 
Professor‘aid, they were indebted to Mr 
Fcllowc.' of Uyegatc, in Surrv, whom 
the fate worthy and learned Baron IVla- 
sercs, with a di.-ciiminatio» that dal him 
honour, had -elected to hr the htir of Ins 
fortune. Mi Fcllowos bad evinced a rare 
superiority to the love of plicate gratifi¬ 
cation, and seemed i.ither disposed to 
view himself as. the guaidian of a sacud 
public trust. Actnjtid hy such principles, 
he had seized this occasion to testify his 
respect for the I'nui'ity of hdaihmgh, 
and his persona! rcgnict ior the Professors, 
as an intimate private hiend ot the late 
excellent Baron. “ If these first marks 
of his favour,” .aid the Professor, “■pro¬ 
duce the good effects that may be antici¬ 
pated, it is|xis'ih!e that we may yet ob¬ 
tain more substantial proofs of his patron¬ 
age.” Pei h ips it is proper to add, that 
the Profe-wor made honourable mention, 
p.t the same tone, of the conduct of the 
Magistrates and Town Council, "the pa¬ 
trons, who, with a l.berality that augured 
Letter times, had granted him u sum for 
procuring additional r.ppauitus, and had 
promised fin tin r supplies for the same 
purpose. 

If) — Dinner to Joseph Hume, Just]. 
M. / J —This day a public entertainment 
was given to Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 
in the Waterloo Hotel, by about four 
hundred and thirty gentlemen, citizens 
of Edinburgh. We inav venture to say, 
that no public man was ever received 
in any town with a more genuine and 
hearty welcome than Mr Heme on this 
occasion ; and it must have been gratify¬ 
ing alike to him and the public of Edin¬ 
burgh. Leonard Homer, lisq. was in the 
chair, who, after the usual regal toasts 
had been drank, roue to impose the health 
of Mr Hume, and proceeded to review 
the life of that public-spirited Statesman. 
C 
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The enthusiasm, he said, which the bare 
mention of his name excited, proved the 
meeting to be well a quamted with the 
firm ground whereon hi-, fame was built. 
Mr llumc had not devoted himself to 
those questions where immediate and pro ■ 
fitable renown was to bo won, but to the 
difficult and wearisome task of unravel¬ 
ling the voluminous public accounts o{ a 
mighty commercial empire; and, by per¬ 
severance, he bad so well armed himself 
with their minutest details, that he was 
able to come forward and meet the dircc- 
• f tors of every branch, each in his jiarticu- 
lar department. Nor had Mr llumc to 
contend only with the weapons which his 
adversary brought openly into the field. 
It would be a great stretch of charity to 
believe, that, in making the returns which 
Mr Hume requited front the public offi- 
ces, tile tlei ks weic particularly careful to 
present them in that condensed form, 
which would enable the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to obtain his information with the 
least possible trouble, or the least risk of 
error. I will answer for it, that these of. 
fici.il gentleman took especial care thatjhe 
.'.houkt have abundance of figures,—tlut 
he should have a considerable mass of 
crude matter to distil before he should 
be able to obtain the essence he was in 
search of (a laugh). That this was the 
case, there is no doubt, for my Honour¬ 
able Friend has again and again stated in 
his place in Pailinmunt, that accounts', 
which it took weeks to understand, might 
have been rendered perfectly clear and in¬ 
telligible by a single hour’s labour on the 
part of the clerks. There is a part of 
Mr Hume’s conduct connected with this 
subject, which deserves to be particularly 
noticed, as it forms a very remaikable 
contrast with that of some of his .oppo¬ 
nents. • At the very moment they were 
resisting every proposal of Mr Hume’s to 
economise the resources of the country, 
they were urging Ministers to break faith 
with the public creditor. IJut what was 
Mr Hume’s conduct on this occasion, in 
the midst of all bis efforts to lessen the 
weight of taxation ? With that honesty 
and consistency which has marked the 
whole of his public life, he protested 
against so dishonest a proposition, and 
gave his strenuous support to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, when they announced their dc- 
* termination to uphold the national credit 
undoubted and secure (applause). There 
was also another part of Mr Hume’s con¬ 
duct to which he would direct their atten¬ 
tion—his exertions to procure the aboli¬ 
tion of the Combination Laws; and still 
jnore, the manly manner in which he had 
acted and spoken respecting combinations, 
yet in speaking of what Mr Hume had 


done in national questions, he was but 
doing him half his deserved honour : for 
in all others wherein the people of Scot¬ 
land were more immediately concerned, 
they had found him a strenuous and an, 
effective champion. Hut proud as they/ 
must feel in rendering him this tribute of 
applause, they could seat rely be equally 
so with the Honourable Member hrmself, 
w hen he saw that vast assemblage of the 
most independent nnd intclligent minds of ■ 
Ins native land, pressing forward to do 
homage to his patriotism, f M> Horner 
sat dozen amidst tuamlts of applause.) 

Mr Hume returned thanks; he had, 
be said, done no more than many of his 
fellow-citizens would have done, similarly 
situated. To hard labour he had been 
accustomed from his boyish days; it had 
become, as it weie, arecieation ; and now 
that he had acquired for liimSclt a fortune 
in a foreign land, he esteerped it bolh a 
duty and a pleasure to devote the remain¬ 
der of his days to improving the moral 
and political condition of his fellow-coun¬ 
trymen. In such circumstances, he had 
no emoluments to look for from office— 
nothing to lure him from the path where¬ 
on lie had set forth. He had obtained an 
independent; scat for his native town, and 
greatly he wished that he could say as 
much for the representative of Edinburgh. 
Yet he still entertained the greates-t con- 
. fidencc that extensive benefit would even¬ 
tually result to Scotland from the inves¬ 
tigation which had taken place respecting 
the close-burgh system. He nevei would 
despair of success for any measure, while 
the people acted upon sound principles. 
When he found in the 11 ( use of Com¬ 
mons the details of our great establish¬ 
ments contained in n page or two, and 
that millions were voted away upon an 
estimate of a few lines, the difficulties lie 
had to encounter appeared as gieat as 
those in the task he now called on them 
to step forward and undertake. Were 
not, he would ask, the many intelligent 
citizens he saw around him as capable of 
electing their rulers, as those 32 or 33 in¬ 
to whose hands it was intrusted ? Year 
after year he had been aspersed, and in 
refutation he would only appeal to those 
who knew his private life :—he had been 
called ambitious—that he would own.: he 
was indeed ambitious of serving his coun¬ 
try to tl.e utmost; and the events of this 
day would be a stimulus to redouble his 
exertions. (Mr Hume satr down amid 
universal applause). The Honourable 
Member rose' 1 again, in a'short time, to 
propose a toast—,»* Prosperity to the City 
of Edinburgh.” 

A number of other eloquent speeches 
and appropriate toasts followed ; among 
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others, 11 Catholic Emancipation, and the 
removal of all religious disabilities,” was 
given by Mr James MoncrielF; cl Mr 
Brougham, and the cause of general 
Education,” by Mr John Cunningham; 
tfnd “ The Independent Burghs which re¬ 
turned Mr Hume to Parliament,” by Mr 
Peter Brown. Mr Hume, in returning 
thanks, eulogized the Press. “ Through 
the freedom of the Press,” he said, “ all 
the misdeeds which power would conceal 
are made known,—all change of senti-' 
ment or proceedings which might take 
place in any order of society was instantly 
communicated to cveiy part of the 
country. It was impossible,” he con¬ 
cluded, “ to point out the manifold ad¬ 
vantages we derive from ‘ The Libel ty of _ 
the Press,’ "-—(Toast drank with great 
enthusiasm.) ' 

Mr Jeffrey, in rising to propose a toast, 
prefaced it by alluding to the repeal of 
the Combination Laws They had long 
been a blot, be observed, on the statute- 
book, and at length, after a full enquiry 
in Parliament, were expunged thence 
without opposition. The chief mischief 
connecletl with them was the rancorous 
feeling which was engendered among the 
labouring classes, by denying to them this 
privilege of lawfuily adopting measures 
for protecting their interests. This led 
them to form secret cabals and combina¬ 
tions, in which they acquired habits and 
feelings u Inch reduced them almost to 
the condition of desperate outlaws. Their 
abolition was one of Mr Hume’s proudest 
triumphs Umortunately, scarcely were 
they repealed, when a fearful setoi'eom- 
binat'ons started up in the country s but 
every one at all acquainted with human 
nature must be aware, that the repeal of 
a series of laws which had long galled a 
large body of the people, must necessarily 
cause some commotion.—a kind of sea¬ 
soning fever,—among them. As the no¬ 
velty, however, of the state which they 
now enjojed passed away, so would 
the mischiefs that novelty had gener¬ 
ated ; hut the benefits of the state it¬ 
self would remain. The Learned Gen¬ 
tleman reprobated the inconsistency of 
the misled men, in supposing that Mr 
Hume, whose object was to give free¬ 
dom to trade, would assist them in en¬ 
slaving their employers. As the friend, 
—the advocate of the labouring classes, 
he entreated them to abstain from those 
violent and unjust measures wlvch could 
scarcely fail to reduce them again within 
their former shackles—f At the earnest 
request of the Meeting, Mr Jeffrey con¬ 
sented to furnish a copy of his speech 
for publication.]—Mr Jeffrey concluded 
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by giving—“ The Freedom of Lalxiur ; 
but let the labourer recollect, thatin ex¬ 
ercising the freedom of his own rights, 
he cannot be permitted 'to violate the 
rights of others.” 

Mr Cockburn, after an elegant speech, 
which was loudly applauded, gave “ The 
Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edin¬ 
burgh, and a cordial union of all men 
and of all parties, for the moral improve¬ 
ment of Edinburgh—A number of other 
well-selected toasts followed after, which 
Mr James Gibson Craig eulogised the 
merits of Mr Horner, and proposed a 
vote of thanks for his conduct in the * 
chair, which was carried by acclamation. 
The meeting then, at a few minutes past 
twejve o’clock, broke up. 

A beautiful lunar rainbow was lately 
observed at Falkirk. The night being 
calm, and the sky clear, it remained vi¬ 
sible for nearly twenty minutes, with 
great vividness and effect, bestriding the 
heavens nearly to the height of the zenith. 
The prismatic Colours were very distinct, 
the outer edge of the arch being of a 
dark gteonish t ; nge, while the inner was 
of a fine orange ; and what was remark¬ 
able, the whole space within the compass 
of the bow was of a brilliant whiteness, 
like the appearance exhibited by the sky 
during aurora borealis. 

The workmen employ'd in digging the 
foundation of the new lock at Carron, 
found lately, at a considerable depth, the 
horn of a stag, imbedded m a stratum. 
We understand the fossil, with a scienti¬ 
fic account of its discovery, will be trans¬ 
mitted to the Wernerian Society. 

Improved Railway Carriage* _Mr W. 

H. James, of Birmingham, has construct¬ 
ed a model of an Improved Hallway Car¬ 
riage, for working upon both straight and 
curved rail-roads, and for ascending and 
descending hills of any elevation. , The 
action of the wheels in turning angles 
enables the cart iage to deviate an inch 
and a-half in the yard from a direct line, 
without any more friction than is neces¬ 
sary in passing straight forwaids; this is - 
done, by simply causing tlm wheels on ' 
one side of a train of carriages to travel 
from the ground faster than the wheels 
on the other side; and the object of 
ascending hills is effected by causing the 
engine to act directly upon every wheel of, 
a train of carriages, so as to give to each 
wheel a perfect rotatory motion of its 
own, which compels it to advance for* 
wards without being dragged by the loco¬ 
motive engine, as is necessary in the pre¬ 
sent system. 
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I. ECCI.F.STA8TICAL. 

Tlu* King has pi c cr led the Rev. James Mait¬ 
land to the Ih.r.sh of Kells. 

The I Hike oxHuee'einh anil curators have pic- 
sented the tier. Dai id .stevcnion to the I’.uisii 
ot Wilton. 

Jam's Scott, Esq. id Brotherton, has presented 
the Rev. James (lien to the 1’arn.h of Benin,lm. 

The Associate Hinghcr Congregation ot Whit¬ 
burn, have given an unanimous call to Mr John 
Downes. 

II. MILITARY. 

brf.vkt_ for November. 

Maj. Gen. Sir II. Lowe. K.( .R. local 
rank of Lieut. Gen. upon the Conti¬ 
nent of Eurojte 29 Sept. I .325 

Cap,. Mncfarlane, Adj. E, I. C. Dep. at 
Chatham, local rank of Maj. 6 Oct. 

W. Thorne, local rank of Lieut. Col. 
oil Hie Continent of Europe only 

13 do. 

I Dr, Cd3. Coinct T/sscn, Lieut- by purch. vice 

Master, prom. 6 do. 

G. 11. Thompson, Comet do. 

3 Assist Slirg. Ingham, fiom 22 F. Assist. 

Surg. vice Iiro\vn,,22 F. 13 do. 

4 Cornet Ogle, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Nash, prom. 1 do. 

Mon. VV. Vaughan, Cornet do. 

1 Dr. Sing- Young, from 10 F. Surg. vice 
■steed, rcl. 22 Sept. 

4 11. Ogle, ( ornet by purch. Ivlce M*t af- 

leiy, pioin. 1(1 Aim. 

J. Elton, Comet by purch. vice R.ucs- 
boltom, piom. 2 Sept. 

5 Lieut, \imstiong, Adj. vice Boyd, its. 

Adj. oi.lv l. r > do. 

Lieut. Down, c.ipt. by purch. vice IJas- 
sird, lit. 29 do. 

7 It Hi i‘ n., Comet by purch. vice Hope- 

toun, pi mn. 22 do. 

ft Bag. s ,j. m Vawd&lcy, yuail. Mast. 

vici D.ai.ilioo, h. p. 29 do- 

9 Cornet Kirnky, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Maikh,on. prom. ft Oct. 

C. s. i .'o.vc',"linnet 29 Sept. 

10 Surg. Most, fiom '27 F. Sing, 'vice 

M'Kobeit, li. p. u Oct 

II Cm net Uaiunnck, Licui. by purch. me 

J. lelkern, prom. 12 do. 

A. Bollon, Cornel do. 

12 t apt. Vundeleur, Maj. by purch. vice 

stfveil, pi,mi, 1 do. 

Lieut. I! u ring ton, CapL do. 

13 A. Ui own, (’omet by purch. vice Camp¬ 

bell, pr.«m. ft Sept. 

Col. F. G. Ensign lion. C. Howard, from 70 F. 

Ensign and Lieut, by purch. vice 
Ejiio, prom. 22 Oct. 

3 F. Cds. Colonel Chtherow, Lieut. Coldhcl vue 
Hooke, h. p. reo. did'. I.■ Sept. 

Lieut. Col. Keate, Maj. with the rank 
of ('oh da 

Litut. Col. Mall, from h. p. G'apt. [i 0 \. 
dnl. __ , do, 

1 F. Ensign Ogfliy, Lieut, by purch. vice 
O'Rrcn, 29 F. I Oct. 

1'. I uana. Ensign do. 

ft Lind. Lang, From 13 Dr. CapL by 

pinch vac Hailes, prom. do. 

9 C II. I lealhcote. Ensign by purch. vice 

Ogle, prom. 8 Sept. 

10 Assist. suig. Graham,from 31 F. Surg. 

vice Young, 1 Dr. 2"2do. 

11 Ensign Hell, l.icut. by purch. vice Mit¬ 

chell,'it; F. 1 j do. 

J. Goold, Ensign del* 

Ensign Gardiner, from 37 F. Lieut, 
vice Haldenby, dead 29 do. 

1C Moil- li.iy, Ensign vice M'Kenitic, 

dead ' 6 OeL 

J. \V. F. Prettejohn, Ensign by purch. 

' loo Hav. 71 F. 22 do.. 63 

17 Cnpt - Unuverie, from h. p. (pay dHT.) 

< apt. vice Grey, 45 F. Is Aug. 


S. C. Hilton, Ensign by purch. v ice 

Domles, pimn, 17 Sept. 132.7 

Assist. Sing. Martmdale, Surg. vice 
Ileriot, 6 Dr. Gds. 29 da 

T. II. AuMjo, Ensign by pureb. vice 

Young, prom. 21 dp. 

Lieut. O'Bnen, from 1 F. Lieut, vice 
Thatehei, 37 E. 1 Oct. 

A. Scott, Ensign by purch. vice Cum- 
nmi';, SH E. 13 do. 

Lieut. Higge, fiom h. |). Lieut, vice 
llainnidf nt) F. 24 Sept. 

Emign Gough, Lieut, "by putch. vice 
Hutloi, piom.* 1 Out. 

Ensign Mau-sergh, Lieut, by pureti. 

v ice l ynch, 97 F. 22 sept. 

V\ . A . Stanton, 1 nsign do. 

Lieut Warde, fiorn h. p. Lieut, vice 
ilnnay, 30 E. 15 Oct. 

Asyet Surg. Mostyn, Surg. vice W cst, 

10 Hr. (i do. 

IIosp. Assist. Muliarky, Assist, s'uig. 

do. 

Fnsign Irving, Lieut, by purch. vice 
Lord s. Lennox, piom. 22 do. 

H. Ilroadticad. Ensign do. 

llosp. Assit-t. Minty, Assist. Surg. vice 
Graham, 10 F. 22 Sept. 

Incut. ColthuKt, CapL vice Lmd S. 
Kerr, deal 29 do. 

-\V hltc, from 14 F. Iarut. do. 

Ensign Markham, Lieut by purih. 

vice P«lk, prom. 23 Oct. 

F. J. Gridin, Ensign vice Ward ell, LH 
F. . 13 do. 

J. S. Greene, Ensign by purch. vice 
Mooic, ret. 29 ‘-cpf. 

Ensign Deshon, from ft F. I.icut. by 
pinch, vice Grienic, prom. 0 Oct. 

Ensign I’oskctt, Lieut, by puieb. vice 

Aircy.proni. ' ' 22 do. 

E. S. Ilayly, Ensign do. 

LtcuL Thatthci, from 20 F. Lieut. 

uce Huitley, prom. 1 do. 

Cornet J. Halstuit, In,in h. p. 23 I)r. 

Ensign vice (.uni n.r, 11 F. 29 Sept, 
lit. Lieut. Col. Dunbar, from bl> F. 
Maj. by purcli. vice Valiant, prom. 

ft Oct. 

L. W. Yco, Ensign by pinch, vice 
Amici, ret. <> do. 

5ft CapL Scjuiom, fiom b. p. Capt. vice 

W illcoc'ks, ftl K. . 22 do. 

39 Lieut. Kiiklcy, from 2 Vet. lJn. Iacut. 

v ice Newport, prom. ft April 

40 LieuL OJpherta, from 2 W. I. II. Lieut. 

vice Robertson, 92 F. 22 Sept. 

EiU Herbert (’aldington. Ensign by 
purch. vico Hotli.im, H5 F. do. 
Lieut. Gledstancs, Adj. vici' Woollard, 
.is F. ' do, 

(I. M. Dal way, Ensign liy purch. vice 
M'Crea, prom. dq. 

Ensign M’Clevcrty, LicuL by putch. 
vice Kenyon, 77 I'. 0 Oi4. 

H. Leech, Ensign do. 

( apt. Smith, fiom h. p. FaymasL vice 

Ihllon 29 Sept. 

Incut iUui ray, from 2.3 ,F. I.icuL vice 
Hu'.l, dead 15 Oct. 

I. icut. Doran, CapL vice Matliera, dead 

U do. 

Ensign Cluik, Lieut. do. 

H. M.tCgiegor, Kn-ign •' do. 

Lieut, ilnmmill, liom 'SI F. Lieut, 
vice .Sweeny, New .South Wales Vet. 
Comp. " 24 Sept. 

2d I.icut. and Adj. Coghlnn, rank of 
I, si. 12 OcL 

2d Li c(. .nil Adj. Llddee), do. 

13 do. 

Ensign May, fiom li. j>. 2d LlCUt. vice 
* (.’in man, enneelicd 0 do. 

Ca.nt.Em i Rough, Maj. liy purch. 

vice Aibythtiot, proin. Ido. 

Lieut. Griggs, fiom 30 1‘. (’apt. da 
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O. Goung, Ensign by pureh. vice Hun¬ 
ter, prom. ’ .1 Oct. 1825 

A. II. I.. Wyatt, Ensign by pureh \ice 
Oiiiulns, prom. 17 Sept. 

Ensign Johnston, Lieut, by pureh. vice 
Murray, piom. J Oet 

G. Douglas, Ensign 8 doc 

W. T. Smyth, Ensign by jiureb. vice 
Keiley, .72 F. ‘29 sept. 

.Staff Assist, Suig. Hartley, Assist Surg. 

do. 

Ensign Lonl A. Lennox, Lieut- by 
pureh. vice Mnutigu, prom. 22 Oct. 
Ensign lion. — tlay, liom U. E. En¬ 
sign • . do. 

Lieut. l'amilton, Capt. by pureh. vice 
.Miu Mahon, let la Sept- 

Ensign s«eymoiii, Lieut. 
l'. D O’Connell, Eiis.gu do. 

It. liiilhc, En-ienvice Howard, piom. 

• 8 Oet. 

Ensign Vdllaneey, Lieut, by pureh. 

vie- Black, pro.il. do. 

11. I . Puenck, Kn-agn do. 

.stall Ass.st. Su: g. Uiisbane, Vs ,i..l. smg. 

(i do. 

J. l'owell. Ensign vice It vine, dead 

29 Sept, 

Lieut Kenyon, from 18 E. Lieut, v ue 
Molyneux, 57 F. <> Oet. 

C. W. I*. Magi a, Ensign 17 do. 

Ensign Steele, Adj. vice Molyneux do. 
Cant' Douglas, Maj. by pureh. vice 
Falconer, prom. 22 do. 

Lieut. Twopeuy, Capt. do- 

Ensign Vas-all, Lieut. do. 

J. M.ieleod, Kn-ign ue. 

Ensign l’homas, Lieut, nee Moamv. 

dead 1 > Sept. 

Cornet Cood, from ll. p. Royal Waggon 
Tiain, Kichfin do. 

Lieut Clhs, Capt. viec l’helps, dead 

29 do. 


F. If. Graham, Ensign by pureh. vice 
Good, prom. 1 > Oet. 

Brevet Maj. Horton, Maj. by pureh. 
uec Taylor, prom. 22 do. 

Capt Willeoelts, trom 79 E. f:apt- do. 

Lieut, lloldsworth, from h. j>. Col. 
Comp. Mauritius, l’aymast. vice Wil¬ 
liams, dead 22 Sept. 

Lieut Swinburne, Capt. viee Sander¬ 
son, dead <3 Get. 

lion. M. St Clair. Ensign by pureh. 
nee Faber, cancelled 17 do. 

llosp. Assist Smyth, Assist. Surg. 

0 do. 

Ensign Hon. C. Moncklon, Lieut by 
pmcli. viee Jardine, ret. 21 Sept 

Ensign Gallway, l.ieut by pufeh. viee 
MiMiell, let. 22 do. 

Ensign Cuinming, fiom 2(1 E. Ensign 

21 do. 

S. J. Sutton, Ensign 22 do. 

Lieut Hawkins, from Cl E. Capt. by 
pureh. viee Agnew, ret, 17 Oct. 

Lieut. Maepheison, ('apt. viee Donald¬ 
son. dead 22 Sept. 

Lieut Robertson, from '10 E. Lieut. 

do. 


Capt- Winchester, Maj. vice Charleton, 
dead 16 Aug. 

Lieut J. M* Donald, ('apt. by pureh, 
vice Gamindl, ret. 6 Oet. 

Lieut. Waymouth, troin 32 F. do. 

13 do. 

Ensign M'Cuinimng, Lieut, by porch. 

6 do. 


C. Giilwcy, Ensign do. 

J. 11. John itbn. Ensign by pureh. viee 
Delaneey, 16 F. 22 Sept. 

Eimgn and Adj. Sjidler, rank of Lieut. 

6 Oct 

Gent Cadet S. G. Dalgety, from 11. 
Mil. Coll. Ensign viee Price, 78 F. 

• do. 

Lieut. Mitchell, from 11 F. Capt by 
pureh. vice Brtrlase, rot 8 Sept 

Ensign Cumberland, from Mi F. Lieut 
by pureh. vice Ouseley, urdui., 

• r . i 5 Oct 

Lieut. Lynch, from 23 ‘ F. Cant by 
pihuli. \ ice ColtliUtst, ret. 17 Aug. 


98 E. Lieut. Maxwell, from h. p. 23 F. Lieut. 

vice Dutton, New S. Wales Comp. 

24 Sept 182a, 
Eiiiign Gregory, Licut'by pureh. vice 
Allan, piom. 1 Oct 

J, H. A mi strong, Ensign do, 

Jaeut Wolfe, Adj. vice Stevens, prom, 

6 do. 

99 llosp. Assist Dobson, Assist. Surg. 

22 Sept 

Hide Brig.-Smith, 2d Lieut vice Vivian, 

7 Dr. 15 do. 

HV.i.K. Lieut. Walton, from h. p. It. York 
I (angels, Lieut- vice Warner, New 
South Wales Comp. 21 do. 

Ensign MM'herson, Lieut. vioeOlphorta. 

lo F. 22 do. 

1’. f. Coild, Ensign do. 

Lieut. Erase, from h. p. 97 F. Pay. 

ma-t. vice Stoptord, deail do. 

Ensign Dickenson, Lieut vice Kettle- 
wi'll, de: d 1,3 Oet 

F. {'odd. Ensign do. 

Ceylon It. Lieut 1 'onnscy, from h.n. 81 F. Input. 

vice Wool'iouse, cancelled 8 Sept. 

Cape C. Lieut A. Armstrong, Capt vice Stuart, 
dead 1,5 do. 

Ensign Wniden, Lieut - do. 

J. North, Ensign do. 

Afr.C.Co. Ensign t’akiei, Lieut vice Dowling, 
ut. do.' 

- Stapleton, Lieut vice Splaiqe, 

dead 22 do. 

Vol. E. Hartley, Ensign do. 

Lienl. Ring, Adj. vice Patterson, res. 

Adj. only do. 

1C. Cooke, Ensign by pureh. vice raider 

28 do. 

L.ent Rogeis, Capt vice de Barrallier, 
deail 29 do. 

Ensign Turner, Lieut. do. 

J. P. Hardy, Ensign do- 

C. Nott, Ka.ign vice Carmody, dead 

do. 

Oi dnaitcc Department _ Royal Arlillci y. 


2d Capt, Homer, Adj. v ice Gordon, prom. 

•29 July 1825. 

-Simmons, from h. p. 2d Capt, vice Ro- 

mer dot. 

1st Lieut. Wright, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lieut. St. John, 1st l.ieut. do. 

Gent. Cadet W. E. Williams, 2d Lieut. do. 

Lieut. Col. Macdonald, Col. vice Thornhill, dead 

29 Aug. 

Maj. and Lieut. Col. Holcombe, Lieut Col. do. 
Capt. and Brevet Maj. Addams, Maj. do. 

2d Capt, and Hievet Maj. Mitchell, Capt. do. 

2d Capt. Andrews, fiom h. p. 2d Capt do. 

1st Lieut. Mathias, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lieut Davies, 1st l.ieut. do. 


Royal Engineers. 

1st Lieut Wortham, 2d Capt vice Birch. Ii. p. 


24 Sept. 1825. 

2d Lsput. Walpole, 1st l.ieut. do. 

Gent. Cadet II. Howortli, 2d Lieut. fi Aug. 


—...R. Dasluvood, la out. do. 

-C. C. Wilkinson, Lieut do. 

— — J. Greatorex, 1-ievil. do. 

—-- W. Renwiek, Lieut. do, 

__ i — T. 11. Rmungton, LiPut, do. 

. . W. E. Broughton, Lieut, do. 

Staff. 

it. Col. Slav ely, from R. Sfaff Corps, Pep. 
Quait. Mast Gen. in the Mauritius, vice Nes¬ 
bitt, res. 29 Sept. 1825. 

Hospital Staff. 


Hosn. Assist Dyec, Assist Surg. vice Melin, prom. 
‘ 22 Sept 1825. 

_ A _— Wood, Assist Surg. viec Bartley, 

yi y, 6 Oct. 

H. Mackcscy, Hosp. .Assist. _ 8ept. 

H. Johnston, llosp. Assist, viecMinty, al I 1 , do. 
W. Macready, llosp. Assist, vue Mi llarky, 27 F. 

B Oct 

D. Browne, llosp. Assist, vice Wood, do 

w. H. Crfiwford, Hosp. Aj-ist. vice Smyth, S3 F. 

do. 





Register. — Appointments, Promotions, §c. 


CDec. 


Unattached. 


To be Licut..'Coloncls of Infantry by pur • 
chase. 

Major Stawell, from 12 Dr. 1 Oct. 1825. 

~r~~~ Arbuthnot, from 63 F. do. 

—— Valiant, from 57 F. 8 do. 

— — Taylor, from 81 F. 22 do. 

—— Falconer, from 78 F. do. 

To be. Majors of Infantry by purchase. 


Capt. Hailes, from 8 F. 
—— Webb, from 3 Dr. 


1 Oct. 1825 
22 do- 


To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 

. Hartley, from 37 F. • 1 Oct. 1825. 

- Butler, from 22 F. do. 

- Allan, from 88 F. . do. 

- Nash, fiom 4 Or. fids. do. 

- Murray, from 66 F. do. 

- Hon. H. D. Shore, from '1 Dr. Gds. 8 do. 

- Markham, from 9 Dr. do. 

- Smith, from 2 Iafe Gds. do. 

- Stevenson, from .>8 F. 15 do. 

- Hon. II. S. Fane, from Coldst. Oils. 22 do. 

a Montagu, from 71 F. do. 

- Lord S. Lennox, from 28 F. do. 

- Falk, from 32 F. do. 

- Wcmyss, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 

- A iffy, from 31 F. do. 

To be Lieutenants of Infantry by pur¬ 
chase. 

Ensign Hunter, fiom 64 F. 1 Oct. 1825. 

.-lion. It. Howard, from 73 F. 8 do. 

■ - — (food, from 80 F. 15 do. 


To be Ensigns by purchase. 


G. J. Rush 

J. E. Wetherall 
F. Deacon . 

II. Reynolds 
fe. D. Clarke 

H. Curling 
11. S. James 
C. llobinson 


Exchanges. 


1 Oct. 1825. 
do. 
8 do. 
' .do. 
do. 
22 do. 
do. 
do. 


Major Heathcote, from 27 F. with Major Dansey, 
88 F. 

Bt Lieut. Col. Staveley, from Staff Corps, with 
Capt. Jackson, h. p. 

Capt. Dawson, from African Col. Cor|is, with 
Lieut. Col. Ramey, h. p. 55 F. 

—— Babmgton, from 1 Dr. Gds. rec. diff, with 
Capt. QuickC, h. p. 

—— Randall, from 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Oime, h. p. 

-Raymond, from 19 F. with Capt. Taylor, 

h. p. 40 F. 

—— Lanphier, from 14 F. rec. cliff, with Capt. 
Hety, h. p. 25 F. 

—— Wri. j.ghton, from 34 F. rec, diff 1 . with Capt.- 
Hon. H. S. Fane, h. p. 

— Motion, from 53 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Hill, h. p. 

.-Dennis, from 62 F. with Capt Mair, h,. p. 

— Seymour, from 65 F. with Capt. Wood, 
h. p. 5 Dr. Gds. 

-M'Lamo, from 75 F. with Capt. Hammond, 

h. p. 

—— Leaper, from 79 F. roc. diff with Capt. 

Marshall, Ii. p. 

— Smith, from 89 F. withCapt. Thorp, hCp. 
Lieut Collins, from 2 Dr. (ids. with Lieut, Hcd- 

ley, 4 F. 

__ Dent, fiom 10 Dr. red. diff with Lieut. 

Osborne, h. p. 

-Merritt, from 7 F. rec. diff with Lieut. 

Chambre, h. p. 64 F. * 

- Plunkett, from 37 F. with Lieut. Freeman, 
h. p. IS Dr. 

— Blakeway, from 45 F. with Lieut Foster, 
Cape Corps Cav. 

— Foster, from 45 F. with Lieut. Kearney, 
h. p. 31 F, 

— Noyes, from 56 F. roc.,Biff with Lieut 
Keating, h. p. It W. L Ran. . 


Lieut. Cornwall, from 76 F. with Lieut Beere, 
h. p. 71 F. 

-Duke, from 91 F. with Lieut Barney, h. p. 

Ensign Webster, from 51 F. with Ensign St Le- 
ger, 12 F. 

Paymust. Irvine, from 7? F. with Capt. Graham, 

• h. p. 80 F. 

Appointments Cancelled. <-■ 

Lieut. Colonel Slessor, as ret. Maj. h. p. 35 F- 
Lieut. Robinson, 2 F. 

-Wooihouse, Ceylon It. 

2d Lieut. Co' 1 , man, OOF. 

Ensign Faber, 84 F. 

Assistant Surgeon Portclli, 28 F. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Majoi General MiUer, late of Royal Marines 
Colonel Earl of Lisburne, h. p. Sheffield Reg. 

- tlailhc, h. p. Surrey Rang. 

-Light, If. p. 25 F. 

Lieut Col. Humphrey, h. p. Unatt. 

-■ — Rudd, h. p. Insp. Field-Olflcer 

Major Colthurst, 97 I'. 

—— Reynolds, late 8 Vet Bn. 

-Browne, h. p. 103 F. 

-Amory, h. p. 5 Gar, Bit. ’ 

Capt. llassard, 0 Dr. 

-Mac Mahon, 73 F. - 

-\gnew, S9 F. 

-Cammed, 92 F. 

-Horlase, 96 F. 

-Warren, li. p. 25 F. 

-San key, li. p. 29 F. 

-Evelyn, h. p. 60 E. 

-Mull lull, h. p. <> Irish Brigade 

-Walsh, h. p. 54 F. 

-Morrall, h. p. 9 F. 

—- — Cole, h. p. 82 F. 

-GaJwey, h. p. 64 F. 

-Bogle, h. p. Cane Rang. 

—-— Eustace, ft. p.» F. 

Iluddkstdn, h. p. 46 F. . 

-Clonard, h. n. 4 Irish Brigade 

-Bromhead, li. p. 28 Dr. 

Lieut. Jardme, 8S F. 

-Miehell, 88 F. 

-Dowling. R. African Col. Corps 

->— de Lorentz, h. p. 1 F. 

-- I.unn, h. p. 78 F. 

-Rope. h. p. 21 F. 

-Brett, h. j). 24 Dr. 

Cornet Doherty, h. p. 25 Dr. 

Ensign Moore, 53 F. 

-Amiel, 37 F. 

-Gordon, h. p. 13 fin. Bn. 

--— Shenley, h. p. 4 F. 

-( onolly, h, p. 71 F. 

-Heatley, h. p. 99 F. 

-Smith, Ip p. 43 F. 

— -Rae, h. p. 6 Ijjjsh Brigade 

Deaths. 

Colonel Thornhill, R. \rt Jamaica 

28 Aug. 1825. 

Major l’helps, 80 F. . 

-Charlton, 92 F. Jamaica 

-J, llewett, 52 F. New Brunswick' 23 do. 

-Shekleton, h. p. 54 F. Maj. of Brigade at 

Quebec 

-Lenn, 19 F. Cork 24 Oct 

('apt Sutherland. 33 F. lost with the Comet steam 
Racket, otrGreenock 25 do. 

-Mathers, 59 F. on board the ship Euphiates, 

- on passage from India 12 Aug. 

-Sanderson, 83 F. on passage from Ceylon 

do 

— Rurrfoy, h. n. 79 F. Walworth 21 do. 

-- Mather, Duollp Co. MiL 26 Sept 

-Rose, 89 Ig in the Butman Territory 

7 Marcli 

— Cannon, do. do. do. 

Lieut Haldeuby, 11 K. 

-Eettlcwcll, 2 W. 1. U. Honduras 

—.—Oxley, It African Col. Corps, Cape Coast 
Castle, , 25 June 

-Kyre, R. Eng. Tobago 

. . Walker, h. p. 4 Dr. \V httecross, near Walu 

field - ■ • 22 May 

. ■■ a. GrobeCker, h, p, R. Wage. Train, Disport, 
Witttngen, Prussia • It July 
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Lieut. Osbourne, h. p. 35 F, Bruges 4 Sept 1825 

-Marshall, 77 F. Jamaica 

-Jcfl'crson, 5 11. Vet Bn. and Riding Mast 

to 1 L. G. London lG Oct 

Ensign Mackenzie, 16 F. 

-Irvine, 77 F. 

-— Cannot) y, R. African Col. Corps, Cape 

itoast Castle 

. -y Coxen, h. p. 14 F. Windsor 1.7 Kept 

--’'Lawton, h. p. 93 K. Ireland 15 Aug. 

Quartmast Foilenus, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. Rush House, 
Swoids, Dublin 21 Sept. 

. . . —,button, h. p. 1 Irish’ Brigade 29 do. 

Assist Surg. Bulkeley, 1G F. on passage fxBni Cey¬ 
lon . 14 July 

Officers Killed and Wounded in the Do¬ 
minions of the King of Ava , between 
•6th March and 1st A pi il 1825. 

Killed. 

Captain Rose, 89 F. 7 March 1825 

-Cannon, do. do. 

Won tided. 

Lieut Gordon. 47 F. scveiely, not dangerously 
Captain Evauson, 54 V. do. do. 

Lieut. Harris, do. do. do. 

- 1. Cl.nkc, do. do. do. 

_W. J. King, 39 F. slightly 7 March 

—— C G. King, do, do. do. 

-Currie, do. do, do. 

Appointments , Promotions , <£r. continued. 

4 Dr. Gds. Lieut. Mainer, fapt. by purch. vice 
Whicheolc, prom. 29 Oet. 1825 
1 Dr. Surg. Jameson, from 75 F. burg, vice 
Youug, cancelled 22 Sept. 

Lieut Slade, Capt. by purch. vice 

Webb. prom. 22 Oi t. 

Cornet Phdhpps, Lieut, by purch. do. 

Capt Macdougall, from 1 Vet. Bn. Capt 

bApul 

Lieut. Sargent, do. Lieut do. 

—-Rawstorne, do. Lieut do. 

—a-Fleming, do. Lieut do. 

—— Pilkmgton, do. Lieut, vice Bovvl- 
by, 90 F. no. 

lit. Maj. Lyster, from 3 do. Capr. do. 
Ensign Browne, from 1 do. Ensign 

7 do. 

-Maxwell, do. Finign do. 

Lieut M'Grulh, from 2 do. Lieut 

k do. 

Ensign Croker, do. Ensign 7 do. 

Host). Assist. Tiglie, Assist Surg. 

^ 20 Oct 

Ensign Peel, Lieut by purch. vice Mae- 
pherson, 91 F- do. 

-Dwyer, from .3 Vet. Bn. Ensign 

7 April 

Forbes, Ensign by pureh. vice Peel 

20 Oct. 

Capt. Harrison, Maj. by purch. vice 
England, ptom.' 29 do. 

Lieut. Waller, Capt do. 

2d Lieut Brauelerk, Lieut. do. 

H. It. H. C. Elwes, 2d lacut. do. 
Capt Piatt, from h. p. Capt, vice Mur¬ 
ray, exchange vec. cuff. 20 do. 

Ensign Brehant, Lieut by pureh. vice 
M'Niven, pvnni. 29 F. 29 do. 

J. Guthrie, Ensign do. 

Ensign Frame, iiom 3 Vet' Bn; Ensign 

7 April 

Lieut M'Niven, from 2G F. Capt. by 
purch. vice Chambers, ptom. 29 Oet 
J. J. Buigoyne, Ensign by purch. vice 
Markham, prom. 22 do. 

Lieut. O’Neil, froth 2 Vet Bn. Lieut, 
vice Barrs, ptom. "9 April 

-Welib, from h, p. 86 F. Lteut 

vice spencer, 18 b\ 20 Oct. 

H<mp. Assist Dartneil, Assist Surg. 

vice Mostyn, pronu 81 F. 1 * df>. 
Lieut O’Mckra, from h. p. African 
Corps, Paymast vice W ebb, *. p. 

c i ' * do. 

-Weston, Capt. by .purely, .Vico 

Br<-oke, ret ■’ ,' do, 

-— Sweeny, from 3 Vet Blip Lieut 

vice Hay, prom. 5 F. 9 April 

Uosn. Assist Ellison, Assist. 8urg» \ 1 a, 
, ' SO Oct 


1 F. 


4 

6 

6 

ti 

9 


■23 


26 


37. 


33 

41 


*5 


<8 


A 


53 F Lieut, Carpenter, Capt by purch. vice 
O’Grady, prom. 29 Oct 1825 

Capt. Hamilton, from 1 Vet Bn. Capt 
, 9 April 

Lieut Ueinsworth, from 2 Vet Bn. 

Lieut . 7 do. 

Ensign Thompson, from h. p. Ensign 

vice Holy, 1 W. I. It. 20 Oct 

Capt Dillon, from 2 Vet Bn. Capt 

M April 

Lieut Hunt, Capt. by pureh. vice 
Wood, prom. 29 Oct 

C6 Lieut Kirwan, Capt by purch, vice 

Dunbar, piom. 37 F. do. 

P. W. Uraliam, Ensign by purch. vice 
Howard, Coldrt. Gds. 22 do. 

D. T. Barton, Ensign by pur.ch. vice 
Campbell 29 do. 

Surg. Clarke, from Cape Corps, Surg. 
vice White, h. p. 20 do. 

74 Ensign Keaines, from 2 Vet Bit En¬ 

sign 7 April 

75 Assist. Surg. Graham, from 31 F. Surg. 

vice Jameson, 1 Dr. 22 Sept. 

77 Ensign Porter, from 1 W. I. R. Lieut’ 

vice Marshall, dec. 20 OiL 

81 Assist burg. Mostyn, from 41 F. burg. 

Cogan, ret. do. 

83 Capt Burgess, from 2 Vet Bn. Capt ’ 

8 April 

88 Lieut. Woollard, Adj. vice Scutari res. 

the Adj, only . 20 (Jet 

89 Lieut. Butler, from 1 Vet Bn. Lieut' 

vice Blayney, Rifle Brig. 9 April 

91 Capt Rivers, from 3 Vet Bn. Capt 8 do. 
Lieut Macpherson, from 18 F. Capt 

by purch. vi"e Richardson, ret 20 Oct. 

92 Cant. Pilkington, from h. p. 59 F. 

Capt vice Peat, exchange do. 

91 Lieut Gilliesa, from h. p.’ Lieut vice 

Bickerton, exchange ree. diff. do. 
Rifle Brig. Lieut. Woodford, Capt. by pinch. Vice 
Perceval, prom. 29 do. 

2d Lieut. .Stewart, 1st Lieut do. 

J. Bcnyon. 2d Lieut. do. 

] W. I. R. Ensign Dely, from 62 F. Ensign Por¬ 
ter, prom in 77 E. 20 do. 

Ceyl. Reg. Lieut. Phelan, from h. p. 41 F. Lieut 
vice Whitaker, cancelled do. 

Cape Corps Assist. Surg. Parrott, from the Piov. 

Bn. Surg. vice Clarke, 72 F. do. 

Stuff. 

CapeofG. II. Maj, C. A. Fitzroy, h. p. Den. Adj. 
Gen. with Rank of Lieut, Col. vice Blake, res. 

20 Oct. 1825. 

Medical Department. 

Hosp. Attfct Grant, Staff Assist. Surg. vice Mil¬ 
lar, prom. 20 Oct. 1825. 

C. Bell, Hosp. Assist, vice Grant do. 

A. Gibson, Hasp. Assist vice bijuair, 93 F. do. 
J. Ewing, Hasp. Assist, vice Tighe, 16 F. do. 

Unattached. 

Major England, from 23 F. Lieut Col. of Inf. by 
purch. 1 . SO Oct. 182.1. 

Capt Chambers, from 29 F. Majhr do.,.. c do. 
—— O’Grady, from 55 F. Major do - .?; ‘ do. 

-Wlnchcote. from 4 Dr. Gds. Majbr do. da 

-Wood, from 65 F. Major do. do. 

-Perceval, from Rifle Brig. Major do. do. 

Lieut-Small, from 25 "F. Capt. do. do. 

Ensign Hon. G. Upton.-from 43 F. Lieut, do. vice 
Berkeley, cancelled do. 

Gent. Cadet Wilkie, from R. Mil. Coll. Ensign do. , 

The following Officers have bee* allowed 
lo dispose of their Half pay. 

Col. Sir J. M. Doyle, as Lieut Cot 12 Onrr. Bn. 

29 Oct. 1825. 

I.ieut Col. Ryves, asMaj. and Penn. Assist. Quart. 

Mast. Gen. do. 

Gal. Thomas, as M^i. R. Waggon Trcin do. 

Major O’Connell, l.S E. do. 

MajorSir T. T. F. E. Drake. Bt 52 F. do. 

Major OuSeley. Port. Service do. 

Capt. lid Thiirn, 35 F. do. 

Eluign Robinson, Cape Reg. do. 

Cancelled. 

-Asstst Surg. Graliam, 10 F. 

" ■ - Foote, 12 F, 

. Ewing, 86 F. 
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Bis Prices. Av.pr. 


CORN MARKKTS. 

Edhihuiglu, 

Harley, j Oats. | P^e. I 1^; •»««.• 


Oatmeal. |H.«.V P. Meal 
IDs. I Peck. [Bis. | Peck. 


.B.d.s.d.[ s. d. t.. d. s.d. 1 s.d.s.d. s.d. a. d. « d. s. d. ; 

Nov. 16 921.301)370 33 S 28 0 3.78,180 Sf-’o 20 0 22 ( H 0 10 1 0 Nov. 1.3 

25 107h'29Q 560; 32 10 30 0.13 0,180 22 0 20 0 23 (’I 0 10 [1 0 22 

30 fill .300370! 3« 2i'30 0 339 ISO 2.50 21 0 2.3 (‘ 0 1 Ok ! 1 0 
Dec. 7 757 30 3 37 0 33 7' 280.330:i90210 130230 0 10 [1 0 Dec. 

Ill 658 28 0 310 33 2; 28 Q 32 61190 23 0 20 0 230 0 10 ll 0 


' s. d. 
15 .30(5 1 r> 
22 .309 1 4 
29 150 1 1 

6 526 1- 5 
1.3 370 1 5 


Ghs"0-.e. 


_Wheat, 21011 m. _ jf_ <W 

DanUie.| Per. red.j Ontinh., Irish. 


fiats 294 11), 


Scotte.lu 


Harley, 3S8 Ihs, ! i Hns. & Pt,e, Oatmeal 

\ ~,Trr mr hoio*. 


Nov. ifi 

2.3 

30 

Dec. 7 
11 


s. d. s. d. s. il. s.d.! 1 s.d. s.d.l 1 .( 1 . a. d. d. s. d.| s.d.s. d. 




— ‘31 0 51 0 .190 210 

— Ill 0.5101.190 219 
!.321)34 61; 10 0 21 9 
.320 .310 '19 6 22 6 

_ 520 34 6 j| 19 f, 223 


s. d. s. d. J s. d. i 
2 h 0 270^17 6 2(1 


28 6.32 051 0.360 260 270 17 <’• '-(Ml . 
j27 6 .52(l|.5lO 56(1 26 11 270.17 1)206 ! 
8 7 0 32 01.31 (130 0 250 270 |l76 20t ' 
27 6 SB'Sh'S! 0 5(, 0 216 270 l76':o(l 
[29 052 I)',.) 1055 0 846 270 '(17 G t'O i { 


Haddington. 


Dalkeith. 


Oatmeal. 


Pr.l’cek 



Wheat. 
70 lb. 


Liverpool. 


Oats. Barley. [ - llye. Deans, T Pease, 

iSlb. 60 lb. | per fjr. per qr. 1 per qr. to*. J It * h . |Amer.j j Enfil , 


Oatm. 210 lb. 


1,3 8 0 if) 


s. d. 

s* <1. 

s. d ,. 

8 . 

b. 



3 7 

5 0 

6 fi! 

38 

44 

■12 

50 

3 8 

5 0 

6. 8; 

38 

44 

4« 

52 

3 8 

4 10 

6 8 

.38 

44 

10 

52 

3 9 

4 10 

6 8 

38 

, 44 

4fi 

52 

i 8 

4 8 

6 8 

58 

44 

46 

frj 


38 33 : lfi 2 g!;30 311 27 32 

Hem lalfi.) -111 On 


\m 6(m 54 23 26 28 35 27 29 
32 fifilik) 51 23 2fi| 2K 5.) 27 29 


51 51 St S3 2.5 26, 28 55. 27 28 
Lil 5 1 48 .55 23 26| 98 53 27 £9 


England % Wales* . 

1823. Wht. Rye. j Barley 0*ts. [b&h*. Peaseioi^m. 


.— 1 - - • J ■ ■> "r8 * ,l ' ' T ' ■ '' ■ ■t H ' ■■ ■ 

■ ,9. d. s. i s, d, <L 9, <U X. • -<!. s. d. 

Nov. 5 fii 3 41 3 tt.ll .46 1 34 4 _ 

IS 63 9 48 «ft 6 WTO 46 2 

19 (11 11 42 10 40 5 27 3 46 2 SO 10 . — 

26 65 ^ 43- 8 41 5 86. \ 46 3 

Dee. 3 64 8 *9 6| 41 11 -26 yf 43 11 — 


Nov. 12—Quar, 

\Vheat, 64«. 4 2d—Barley, 41s 


er\" 8 ft * *- ■. . 

flre/M Importation. 

—Rye, 4js.’ lid.—Beiuis, 16b. 3d. 
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Register.—Meteor ohg ieal Table. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh , tit the Obtcrvatoy/, CalianhUL 

N.D—.TheObservations ate made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon ami-four o'clock after- 
"nutu—The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Hogisttr 
X hertnometer. 


18?^. Ther. Baro. VYind. Weather, 


.236 

.85 


M-3U |29.33( 
A. 47 
VI .33 
A. 47 
M.32 
A. 40 

M.33 |29.21’.) 
A. 39 .671 

M.30 , .128 

A. 36 |28.518 


>1.28* 
A. to 
M.28 
A. 34 


.M.50 
'A. 46. 
M. 18 1 
A. 13/ 
M.45 
A. 40. 
M.101 
A. 40/ 
VI .38 > 
A. 40 / 


.526 M.42 1 
.801 A. 40/ 
• 728 M.38\ 
.822, A. 38 / 


NE. 

NtV. 

sw. 

NE. 


M.29 

.875 

M.38 ) 


A. ,>3 

.696 

A. 34 j 

line. 

M.29 

.685 

M.361 


A. 54 

.892 

A. 38 j 


M.22 

.999 

M.36 ] 


A. 28 

.999 

A.33 J 


M.26 

49-276 

M.361 


A. 36 

.403 

A. 35 J 


M.21 

.482 

M.33 ) 


A. 30 

.540 

A. 33/ 



.402 

M.42 1 

W. 

A. 40 ! 

. 102 

A. 41 / 


M.30 

.54(1 

M.38 ) 

■ w 

A.37 

.730 

A. 38/ 


M.20J 
A. 3,' 

.1)26 

.923 

>1.37 > 
A.39 / 

i 

NW. 


Dull, but 
fair. 

Koreu. cold 
aftern. ram. 
Rain morn, 
ahcl foreu. 
Cold & dull, 
‘but fair. 
Sleet foien. 
rain aftein. 
(.’old, but 
jfair. 

Keen frost 

Ditto morn, 
[dull day. - 
Keen frost, 
snow on hills! 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mom. frost, 
day mild. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


1825. pl’her. Baro. Wind. 


V\ t-ather. 


Nov.Ig{ 

17 { 


M.31 149.822 M. 45 
A. 43 .854 A, ' ‘ 

M.35 „507 M 

it. 45 ,437!A, 


44} w. 


23 

24 

25 

26 


30 


M.35 

.338 

M.42 5 

. v. 11 

.302 

A. 41 / 

1 M.35 

.302 

M.42 \ 

l A.39 

.432 

A-41/ 

M.54 

Ale 

M-41 \ 

A. 41 

.251 

A. 48/ 

I M.35 

.119 

M.47> 

\ A. 45 

.292 

A; 43 1 

1 M.32 

.480 

M.40 > 

\ A. 38 

.845 

A. 40/ 

/ M.31 

.639 

M.44\ 

\ A. 44 

•505 

A. 43/ 

/ M.36 

.766 

M.43> 

\ A M2 

.565 

A. 43/ 

f M.314 

.867 

M.40\ 

\ A. 37 

-o’ 746 

A. 4 3/ 

f M.39 

28.930 

M.46.1 

\ A. 48 

.978 

A. 42/ 

f M.28 

.370 

M.4I)\ 

1 A. 34 

.370 

A. 38/ 

f M.3J4:88.754 

M3C> 

V A. 32 

.580 

A. 36/ 

J M.30 

.590 

M~37 \ 

\ A. 36 

.925 

A. 30) 

( ,1.28 

,260 

M.37 \ 

X A. 32 

.260 

A. 3.) / 


SW. 

NW. 


’.E. 


fresh, mild,) 
with sunsh, 
Forcn. fair, 
rain aftesn. 
Rain morn, 
and aftern. 
Dull, cold, 

| with hail. 
Dull, with 
stirs, rail). - 
Dull, with 
h. shis. sleet 
l-air, sunsti. 
but cold. 

Day dull, 
rain even. 
Dull, slight 
ram aftern. 
Frost morn, 
'rain even. 
Day rain, 
snow even. 1 
Frost mom. 
snow night 
Snow, sleet, 
and rain. 
Foren. snow, 
;'.l‘t 11. li. rain. 
■Morn, frost, 
V.k'cL night 


Average of rain, 1.811. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Louu westerly winds, with occasional slight showers, prevailed between 
the 16th and 22d November. On the 28th, the lower districts were covered 
■ with snow: this was dissolved by the beginning of December, but the ground 
received a fresh covering on the 5th. A thaw succeeding, ploughs were at 
work on the 7tb ; and where the ground is not too .wet, plowing has not 
met with any obstruction, and that operation is far advanced for the season. 
The depth of rain since our last is nearly three inches. The mean temper¬ 
ature in the central district of Scotland is 39° Fahrenheit; under this tem¬ 
perature, vegetation has made no progress till within these six past days, 
when the mercury ranged from 40° to 44°, which has given young wheat 
a fresh and growing appearance. Turnips received a check by severe frost 
early in November, which they have not yet recovered; their next stage of 
vegetation will be to run to flower stem ; a circumstance not to be wished 
for in the winter months, either by the feeder or the farmer. 

The highland mountains have been deeply covered with snow, of which 
a considerable part has been lately dissolved, and sheep are partially relieved 
from threatened starvation. Springs now yield a plentiful supply of water, 
and mills can now be kept in perpetual motion. 

Our corn-markets have been rather dull of late, and prices are rather 
looking down ; this reverse is perhaps occasioned more by tne unsettled state 
of the money-market in England, than by any excessive importation of , 
foreign barley. Pease maintain their price, and oats are in demand. The * 
price of wheat is nearly stationary; Potatoes, in town, bring from 14s- to 
16s. per boll. Hay ‘sella ft 1 Id. per Btone. In butcher-meat there is little 
alteration. 

At all public sales of growing timber, high prices were obtained : from 
2s. 6d., to 3s. per foot Was the general rate for a6li atul elm ;—a proof of- 
the scarcity of timber, and alao of the demand which the present state of. 
agriculture excites.— Perthshire, I3tk December 1HV5, 

,voi.. xvn. 5 ^ 
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Course <>JExchange, S,c.—Prices ojSlacks . QDec. 

Course of Exchange, London, Dec. 13.-Amsterdam, 12 : 9. Ditto at siglit, 

12 : G. Rotterdam, 12 : 10. Antwerp, 12 : 10. Hamburgh, 37 : 9. Altona, 37 : 19. 

Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 40.% Ditto, 25 : 75. Bourdeaux, 25 : 75. Frankfort-on- 

the-Mainev lo3. Pet-crsburgh, 9|, 3 U. Berlin, 7. Vienna, Eff-Jlo., 10:15. 
Trieste, ditto, 10 : 15. Madrid, 364- Cadiz, 3G|. Billina, 36|.- Barcelona, 36. Se¬ 
ville, 3GJ. Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 49. Genoa, 44. Venice, 27. Bueno- 

Ayres, 43J. Naples, 40. Palermo, per oz. 122. Lisbon, 504* Oporto; 51. 

Rio Janeiro, 48 J. Bahia, 50. Dublin, 94—Cork, 9$ per cent. 

Pikes of Bullion, oz.—Portugal Gold in coin, X.OuOnO. Foreign Gold in bars, 
£.3nl7nGd—New Doubloons, £‘.0n0»0. New Dollars, 4s. 10id. Silver in bars, 
standard, 0s. Od. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd's.*— Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d. a 20s—Cork or 

Dublin, 15s. {Id. a 20s_Belfast, 15s. 9d. a 20s.—Hqyiburgh, 20-. a 30s—Madeira, 

20s —Jamaica, 25s. a 30s.—Home, 6 s. a 8 Gs —Greenland, out and home, 0 a 0 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Nov. 1 6 to Dec. 14, 1825. 

Nov. 16. | Nov. 23. | Nov. 30. | Dec. 7. 1 Dec. 14. 


Bank Stock. 

221 

221 

214 

2143 

198 

3 cent, reduced...... 

84j 

84 

81± 

83 

J f> a 

3 l* cent, consols. 

854 

84J 

81 i 

— 

— 

3A I?” cent, do... 

93 

911 

89.1 

901 

83 

4 -P" cent, do. 


— 

— 



Ditto New do. 

1024 

102 

99 3 



India Stock.. 

.... — 

i_ 

251 



—— Bonds.. 

.... 7 pr. 

par. 

15 dis. 


50 dis. 

Exchequer bills,.. 


2 dis. 

18 pr. 


— 

Consols for account.. 

85 « 

841 

824 

844 

824 

French 5 1* cents. 

. 97 fr. 50 c. 93 fr.25 c |94 fr.50 c 

'97 fr.50 c.[ 

92 fr.50 c. 


Pikes of Stocks.. -Edinburgh, 1 6th December 1825. 

* Shares. | Paid up. Price. 


Itul Bank ot Scotland,... 

£.100 

0 0 l £.100 

0 

0 | 



Bank of Scotland,...... 

83 

6 

83 

6 

8 




Commercial Banking Company of Scotland,... 

500 

0 

100 

P 

0 




National Banking Company,.. 

100 

0 

10 

0 

0 




British Linen Company,. 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

£.100 



Edinburgh Friendly Insurance Company,... 



100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Caledonian Fire Insurance Company,. 

100 

0 

10 

0 

o' 




Hercules Insurance Company....... 

100 

0 

10 

0 

0 




North British Insurance Company,. 

200 

0 

10 

0 

o' 


0 

0 

Edinburgh Life Assurance Company,. 

100 

0 

10 

0 

o! 


10 

0 

Insurance Company of Scotland,. 

Scottish Union Insurance Company......... 

10 

0 

10 

0 

Oi 


20 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

6 

West-of.Scotland Insurance Company,. 

10 

0 

*10 

0 

0 

38 



Edinburgh Coal Gas Company,.. 

25 

0 

17 

2 

G 

0 

0 

Ditto Oil Gas Company,... 

25 

0 

11 

10 

<>l 

18 


0 

Leith Oil Gas Company... 

20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Edinburgh Portable Gas Company,.‘... 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 




Edinburgh Joint Stock Water Company,. 

25 

0 

25 

0 

0 

50 


0 

Forth and Clyde Canal Company,... 

Avei age. 

400 

16 

0 

0 

Union Canal Company,.... 

50 

0 

50 

O 

0 




Australian Company,... 

100 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 

10 


Caledonian Iren and Foundry Company,. 

25 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Shotts Iron and Foundry Company,... 

50 

0 

. 20 

(Ml 

21 

1 

0 

Edinburgh and Leith Glass Company,. 

20 

0 

9 

0 

0 




Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Alloa Glass Co.... 

20 

0 

. 4 

0 

0 




North. British Loan Company,..... 

60 

0 

8 

0 

0 | 



Loudon, Leith, Edin.,& Glasgow Shipping Co. 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Scotch Poi ter Brewery Company, ... 

20 

0 

4 

0 

0 




Leith and Hamburgh Shipping Company!... 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 




fai^J^Dairy Com pn ny,.... 

25 

0 


0 

0 








































1S2.V.J Ilt-gUier. — Bankrupts. TG3 

Alphabetical List of English Bankrupts, announced between the 9M of 
October and the 19th of November IS2 .5 : extracted from the London Ou/ette. 


Ashby, O. s. Lomhard-stieet, engraver. 

Aspi':y, st. George, Hanovei-square, silvei smith. 
AungVer, M. Marchmounl-strect, bill-bioker. 
Baker, F. llemlon, potter. 

Baker, V. S. \V. H. Ken.mgton-lane, silk-liat- 
m.imitacuircr. 

Bannidur, J. Worcester, victualler. 

Barh.i.n, T. Warwick, slater, 

Binks, u. Malharn-hill, dealer. 

Bland, J. Tysoe dreet, Spa-iields, baker. 

Bn/.,tid, H. IVteisliara, butcher. 

Bolton, (■:. and W. .Sparrow, Maigaict-street, u'p- 
holstoreis, 

Bonsheld, I. Manchester, met chant, 

Bionilcy, Mary, anil J, GiHings, Coinmercial-road, 
cheesemongers. 

Brown, J. Upper Thombaugh-strccL, Cold Har- 
bourlanc, builder, 

Brunton, J. Southwiek, Durham, shipbuilder. 
Blown, J. and J, Thompson, Tench uroh-sticet, 
nert hunts. 

Buchanan, U. Woolwn h, shoemaker. 

Bum, J. New sticct, Uovfentgatdcu, grocer. 
Binnell, VV. S. New London street, merchant. 
Burnell, T. J. St, Mai)-hill, slnp and msuraticc- 
brokc;, 

C'ai ringtou, ty. Fore-.street, cheesemonger. 

Clarke, J. IJ. Wnlwoilh, dealei. 

Collicolicott, II. S. Weston, Somerset, clothier. 
Conway, J. Upper" Stamford-stieet, Lambeth, 
bunder. " ■ 

Cowper, (,. Oxford street, linen-draper. 

Cowpcr. J. Copthall-court, merchant, 
liar K's, E. Lambeth, engineer, 
llawson, E. Knare.borough, butclier. 

Dennett It. Fulhain-road, eho&e^onger. 

Dibdin, L'. /ion-place, Watciloo-ruail, musie- 
si Her. 

Dolby, J. Catherine street, bookseller. 

Dutton, S. Oat-lane, Noble-street, Cheapstdo, 
warehouseman. 

Dunham, W. Coleman street, victualler. 

Earle, .1. Livei|>ool, dealer. 

Edwards, J. Tliames-bank, nonfounder. 

Elgar, \V. Castle stieet, lloiboin. coal merchant. 
Eat ley, B. Manor street, Chelsea, bnoklayei. 

Fell, II tiiocer’s-hall couit, meichapt. 

Fenii, s. Hell street. Fdgeware-road, corn-dealer, 
Eilby, S. llailesdon-green, Harrow-road, brick- 
lay n , t, 

Flint,T. Iluilingtonarcade, bookseller. 

Eowici, M. Itnmingliam, grocer. 

Franklin, It. H ilmot-street, Urunswick-square, 
tailor. 

Full].lilies, A. V. Judd-strcet, lincu-diaper. 
G.ubutt, G. Bishop weal mouth, Durham, book¬ 
seller. 

C,ilbei !• C. S. Devoniioit, chemist 
Giles, W. Heston, dealei. 
trodden, W. Portsea, carpenter. 

Cloodyear. T. A Idersg.ite-street, straw-hat-mailu- 
lacturcr. 

Green, S. Kingslan'd, plumber. 

Green, T. Leo bin y, llerelord, corn-dealer. 
Gregory. J. Frome, Selwood, Somerset, jrope- 
maker. 

Gregory, T. Ealing, bookseller, 

Harding, It. Chapel street, Somers Town, timber- 
merchant. 

Hams, G. W. and C. Evans, Southampton, linen- 
draper. 

Jl.upham, it. J. Nottingham, hosier. 

Higgins, 1*. Nottingham, hiker. 

Honeyboume, J ■ Portsea, builder, 
llutnphrevs, .1. llacW. builder. 

Ilyart, J. Bristol, air pouter. 

Jackson, J. Hammersmith, shopkeeper. 

Jenuing, J. Leicester, soap-boiler. 4 ' 

Jup|i, ft. Camden-town, builder. 

Kirk, E. Maucbesbei, cotton-spinner. 

Know, j. and J. W. Bent Mills, near VVDsden, 
York, cotton-spinners. 

Lancefirld, .1. I.ittleboume, Inulder. 

Langford, T. T. Iamb's Conduit street, china and 
glassinan, 

Lawson, T. Manchester, cotton spinner. 


Leonard, H. Clu-apside, warehouseman. 

Devy, J. Church-street, Mmorics, Mlversinitli. 
Lewis, lL Lampeter, Pontstcphen, Cardigan, mil- 
keeper. 

Li wis, J. Lungibby, Monmouth, dealei. 

Lmtott, W. l.e.i(lcnball-mail.ct, butcher. 
MeMurdio, VV. and VV. C. Pout, ICpping, i.tation- 
eis. 

Massey, P. Ui istol, hooper. 

Masters, VV. Duke-stioet, Aldgatp, woollen-dr.ijier. 
Mash, J. Bordesley, glass-cutter. 

Miller, W. Lower J'hames-street, waichouscman. 
Miren, J. Soutluvraxall, Wilts, baker. 

Moberley, VV. Old Broad-street, merchant. 

Mortis, It, and VV. T. Tower street, wme-mcr- 
chants. 

Munday, T. Great Marlborough-sticct, cheese¬ 
monger. 

' Newnham, II. P. Tower-hill, dour-dealer. 

Noiris, .S. t'obii.iiii-iuw, ('oldbath-ficlds, brewer. 
Ordaynn, G. Nottingham, eat11,age-maker. 

Orme, It. Burton-upoii-Tie'iit, diaper. 

Orton, S. Alliei stone, wool stapler. 

Pamuntcr, tr. Eail-street, Biackfriars, coal-mer¬ 
chant. 

Parr, J Nottingham, victualler. 

Paltoison, W, and VV. Elliott, Basingliall-street, 
merchants. 

Perkins, T. Manchester, colton-spinncr. 

' Peaeoek, J. VVattoul, stalionei. 

Peariuan, \\ . Euslon-slreet, music seller. 

Pei kins, R. Egh.mi, carpenter. 

Piermont, M .strand, victualler. 

Pitter, J. Cheltenham, grocer. 

Pollard, J. Pentgn row, Walworth, umbrella- 
maker. 

Pott, VV. Union street, ftouthw.uk, viefuallii. 
Powell, J. f-oulhampton-bujIdings.Holborn, tailor. 
Pndcapx, W. J. squaie, and \\ . Pi ideaux, jun., 
Kings’-biidge, Devon, bankeis. 

Pritehani, J. and J. Burton, V owsley, brick ma¬ 
kers. 

Rawlings, It. Castle-street, Leicestcr-square. jew¬ 
eller. 

Reid, R. High street, Mary-le-bone, upholstcier. 
Reynolds. VV. Liverpool, cotton-broker. 

Ridley, VV. Castle-street, Holborn, carpet-deuler. 
Higg, T. B. Clielsea, commission-agent. 

Roebuck, J. Iluildeisfield. whole.sale-groeer. 
Hobcits, Sir VV. Whitcmiibc, Kawleigh, Devon, 
banker. 

Roby, T. Tamwortli, tanner. 

Rownson, J. Mincing-lane, merchant. 

Sapio, L. U. Alpha coLLige, ltegeiUVpark, music- 
seller. 

Seagrove, VV’. Portsea, draper. 

PI law, A. Delphi Yoik, grocer. 

Smilh, C. S. Bishopsgate-street, draper. 

Smith, .1. O. High-street, Borough, riraped 
Smith, J. sen. and J. Smith, jun., Cateaton-strecl, 
warehousemen. 

•Smyrk, T. and J. Hope, Manchester, calendercr. 
Stewart, K. s. Prcstou-upon-Wye, milliner. 
Stevens. J. Regent-street, bootmaker. 

Stuckey, R. and J. Nicholas, Upper Thames-street, 
coal-merchants. 

Stokes, J. Bristol, miller. 

Symimds, VV. Stow-markct, miller. 

Talton, T. Gerrard-street, grocer. 

Tayler, J. Manchester, machine-maker. 
Thompson, S. Carlisle, milliner. 

Thomwaite, VV. C. W. llyland, and J> Wills, 
Fleet-streel, iionmongcrs. 

Till, C. Taunton, linen-draper. 

Tinsley, W. Vrnold, Nottingham, blacksmith. 
Tiott, T. Hoxton, builder. 

Wait, G.T. Old-street, linen-diaper. 

Walsh, T. Preston, grocer. 

Wehnert, 11. Loicester-squarc, tailor, 

Wells, J. and VV. Onyon, Bishopsgate-street-with. 
. out, woollen-diapers. 

West, J. and R. Uoivn, Golden-square, tailors. 
Weston, W.Clareiidon-sk Somers Town, builder. 
Wilkie, A. Dukc-atrcct, PortUnd-placc, uphol¬ 
sterer. 

Wilton, J. King-street, merchant. 
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Wilson, O. Constitution ro GiayVJnn-road, 
com-ile.iler. 

Wilson, .1. Leeds' dealer. 

Williams, S. Pinsbitry square, merchant. 
Wilmott, H.S. I’aiUIingtjn-strcet,builder. 
Williams, W. and W. boott,broad-court, wine and 
spirit merchants. 


W Inter. C,. Bucklersbury, merchant. 

Wise. W. Piccadilly, picture-dealer. 

Woods, J. and H. Williams, Hastings. 

V\ orlcy, J. 1< ish-street-liill, wine it spirit merchant. 
W right, <>. Birmingham, merchant. 

Wright, H. Eccleston-strret, Pimlico, merchant. 
Young. B. Camberwell-ncw-road, carpenter. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
November 1825 ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Ilob, Adam, grocer and ^pint-dealer in Paisley. 

Campbell, William, tailor and ciotlner in Glas¬ 
gow. 

llazcel, Henry Johnstone, merchant in Dundee. 

Hill, David, builder iu Edinburgh. 

Moiton, Robert, jeweller in Edinburgh. 

Roberts Ar rrawford, paper-makers at Kelilieth 
Lank-Mill, parish of Currie. 

Robb, William, partner of Inglis & Robb, mer¬ 
chants m Glasgow. 

Wilson, Andrew, spirit-dealer at Bankton, near 
Glasgow. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Clyqe, Jolin, merchant in L,cith; by Atkinson 
Baflton, writer hi Edinburgh, 

Hutton, John, late chemist at Water of Leith; 
by I). Paterson- accountant in Edinburgh. 

King, Robert & Co. merchants in Greenock ; by 
It. Baird, merchant there. 

M‘l.ennan, M urdo, messenger at Tullicb of Loch- 
canon; by the trustee at Corry, by Burnt, 
ford. 

Robertson, Samuel, late spirit merchant in Leith; 
by William Virtue, merchant there. 

Turnbull. Robert, seedsman in Edinburgh; tiy 
James Lawson, W. S. there. 


fSD&ttuanj. 


CHARLES MACALISTER, ESQ, 

The loss of this excellent and esteemed 
young man, in the Comet Steam-boat, 
off Gourock, on the 21st of October last, 
is one of the most cruel bereavements 
inflicted by a deplorable catastrophe, 
which has plunged so many respectable 
families in mourning, and left to surviv¬ 
ing friends the sad duty of recording 
their unavailing regrets. 

Mr Charles Macalister was the young¬ 
est son of Alexander Macalister, Esq. of 
Strathaird, in the Isle of Skye, and the 
last of three sons who have died within 
the short space of fifteen months. Hay¬ 
ing made choice of the law as a profes¬ 
sion, he applied himself assiduously to 
the study ot, that science in its different 
branches, and was, in due time, admitted 
a member of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet. A natural acuteness and 
perspicacity of mind, united to great zeal 
in favour of whatever he engaged in, with 
a constitutional firmness arid decision of 
character, which nothing could bend from 
the path prescribed by honour and duty, 
naturally gave? promise of future eminence 
in his honourable calling, and would, 
doubtless, have speedily conducted him 
to that consummation, if length of days 
had been allotted him, and if other hopes 
and prospects had not interfered to with- 
draw him from prosecuting a profession, 
which hts mental and moral qualifications 
equally fitted him to adorn. It is truly 
heart-rending to think, that a life so dear 
to his family and friends, and which in. 
spired the gropes of so much usefulness, 
should have been cut short in a moment, 
Uy>t by the sudden access of a fatal dls. 
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ease, or any other natural dispensation 
of Providence, but by a catastrophe re¬ 
sulting from a combination of Ignorance, 
negligeftce, a^dinhumanity, almost with¬ 
out parallel in the history of similar ca¬ 
lamities. Mr Macalister, who had, a 
short time previous to his death, been 
admitted a freeholder of the counties 
of Inverness and Argyle, perished in the 
thirty-second year of his age; at the mo¬ 
ment, it may bp said, when he was se¬ 
cured in an independent fortune, and 
thus placed in a situation to indulge, in 
their fullest extent, the natural genero¬ 
sity and independence of his character. 

The deceased was a dutiful son, an 
affectionate brother,-a firm, zealous, and 
generous friend. He possessed a deli¬ 
cate, nay, romantic sense of honour and 
independence, which, however, were uni¬ 
formly under the guidance of sound dis¬ 
cretion and right feeling: of his personal 
constancy and courage he gave several 
Highly honourable proofs; and he was 
equally capable of inspiring and of che¬ 
rishing the most ardent friendship and 
attachment. Respect for th<* feelings 
of the living alone prevents us from re¬ 
cording many traits in his character, and 
many acts of benevolent generosity, 
which reflect honour on human nature, 
gnd th6 retbembrgnee of which is ealeu- , 
lated to 6outhe the poignancy of the grief 
occaiiofitjd by his premature fate. Es¬ 
teemed by every one who knew- him, to 
his chosen friends his loss is altogether 
irreparable’; for they will not soon “ look ' 
upon his like again.” One of those 
friends in whose istimation the deceased 
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has left few equals In many of the noblest 
qualities of the heart, has attempted to 
record this humble tribute to the memory 
of one he loved; and, however unavail¬ 


ing or inadequate it may seem, still he 
feels it consoling to say with the poet, 

llis saltern accumulcm donis, eft fungar in mi 
Munere. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1825. Sept. 5. At Hopewell, St, Ann's, Jamaica, 
the Lady of William Miami, Esq. of Ualmakewan, 
a daughter. 

Oct. Hi. At Madeiia, the Lady of John Cross 
Buchanan, of Auchmtoshan, Esq. a nun. 

29. Mrs Kirkwood, Paterson!? Court, Brough¬ 
ton, Edinburgh, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Arch. Macbean, 
Esq. royal horse artillery, a daughter. 

50. At his house in l'ortlaud Place, London, 
the Lady of James Stewait, Esq. M. P. a son. 

— At Charlotte-Street, Leith, Mis Thotnas 
Young, a son. 

51. At L’san, Mrs Keith, a daughter. 

Nov. 2. At Wormistonc, Filestore, Mrs David 
l.indcsay, a son. 

5. At Dunsinane, Mrs Nairne of Dunsinane, a 
daughter. 

— At Auchiuleck Manse, Mrs Boyd, a son. 

— At lieHast, the J>ady of Major Middleton, 
72 d regiment, a son. 

5. At Cheltenham, the Lady of Henry John 
William (’ollingwood, Esq. younger of Lilburn, 
a son and heir. 

— At Put-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Bay ley, a 
daughter. 

11. At Gartcraig, Mrs Miller, a son. 

7. At Cl, York Plaee, Edinburgh, Mrs Andrew 
Tawse, a daughter. 

8 At his house, on llielunond Terrace, London, 
the Lady of Robert Wilinot Horton, Esq. M. P. 
a sou. 

ID. At Kensington, the Lady of Dr Walker S. 
Morson, a son. 

It. At 17, Dubhn-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Stu¬ 
art a son. 

12. At Kockvalc Ilou.e, Low Torric, Mrs 
M'Q'iccn, a son. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mrs Mcnzies, a son. 

18. At Hollauu Place, Glasgow, the widow of 
the late Captain Lewes Campbell, K. N. a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At Tayfield, Mrs Berry, a son. 

19 . At No. 2, Uilmour Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Balfour, a sou. 

— At st. Vincent-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Uein- 
ble, a son. 

2 ). At Edinburgh, Mrs Anderson, Walker- 
Street, a son. 

2-t. At Montrose, the Lady of Campbell Locke, 
Esq. U. N. a son. 

2 /. At 4, Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Rattray, a sou. 

Lately. At Tcawig, the Lady of Dr Chisholm, 
Royal Regiment ot Artiheiy, a soil. 

_At Aorthlield, parish ot Dumpncc, the wife 

of Donald M'Dirinott, servant to Mr Randal Cal¬ 
lender, was delivered by Dr LicUunaii, Denny, of 
three children. The Jlrst, a hoy, on the BJthj 
the second, a girl, still-born, on tire 2(itli current; 
the tliirdpa girl, the same day. The mother and 
children are doing well. 

MARRIAGES. 

1825. June 17. At Bombay, Captain Bruce Se- 
ton, third son of the late Sir Alex. Seton, Bart., 
Aid-de-Camp to tlie lion. Mountgluart Elphm- 
stone, Governor of Bombay, to Miis Jane Elphin- 
stone, daughter of John F.lphinstone, Esq. or the 
Civil Service,- and late Member of Council at 
Bombay. • ,, , 

July 1. At St Thomas’s Mount, Madras, John 
Walker, Esq. Civil Service, eldest sun of James 
Walker, Esq. of Blackheatli, to Margaret Somer¬ 
ville, second daughter of Mr William Allan, mer¬ 
chant, Leith. , . 

Oct. 2d. In the 1’rote-(ant Churth of J.n lour, 
in Piedmont, by heci-ce from his Bntsnnir Ma¬ 


jesty’s Plenipotentiary to the Court at Turin, 
Josiah Webb Archibald, Esq. of Porto Rico, to 
Fanny, youngest daughter of Dr Andrew Berry 
of Edinburgh. 

Oct 2-1. At Hull, Mr Alex. Anderson, wine-mer¬ 
chant, Pathhead, Fifeshire, to Mary, third daugh¬ 
ter of Mr John Miller, timber-merchant, Hull. 

— At Shppeifield, Thomas Jackson, Esq. of 
Broomhiil, to Jane, third daughter of Mr Simon 
Linton, merchant, Higgar. 

— At St. Phillip’s Church, Liverpool, John 
Hall Morrison, Esq. surgeon, (.loucesler-Strect, 
there, to Catherine, daughter of James Hnnney, 
Esq. of the city of Bath, and late merchant in 
Glasgow. 

25. At Lismore, Argyllshire, John Dcrcpas, juu. m 
Esq. of Ashbourne, county of Meath, Ireland, to 
Margaret, second daughter of Mr John Macdo¬ 
nald. Glasgow, and niece to the Right Reverend 
Bishop Macdonald. 

28. At Koschaugh House, Ross-shire, James 
Walker, Esq. of Dairy; advocate, to Miss Lillias 
Mackenzie, youngest daughter of the late Rode¬ 
rick Mackenzie, Esq. of Scotsburn. 

— At No. -1, South Bndge-Strect, Edinburgh, 
Mr Johnston Carnegie, merchant, to Miss Ann, 
iifth daughter ot Mr Playfair, brewer, Dundee. 

51. At Kmloch, Charles Guthrie, Esq. younger 
of Taybank, to Margaret, second daughter of 
George Kmloch, Esq. ot Kinloch. * 

— At Paisley, Mr William M'Arthur, merchant, 
to Janet, second daughter of James Taiinahill, 
Esq. Barelay-Street. 

— At Kelso, Robert Bruce, Esq. chief magis¬ 
trate of, and wuter in Kelso, to Mrs Munay, 
widow of the late James Murray, Esq. civil engi¬ 
neer. 

Nov. 1. At Fort William, Alexander Manlonell, 
Esq. Inch, to Miss Mary Isabella .Stewart, eldest 
daughter ot Duncan Stewart, Fsq. ot Ailniaeand, 
collector ot Ills Majesty’s customs at Port li ilium. 

— At Glasgow, Janies Wilson, Esq. Bannock¬ 
burn, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr William Lennox. 

— At Edinburgh, John Sinclair Cunningham, 
Esq. lnsjweLor ot branches of the Commercial 
Bank ot Scotland, to Miss Janet Rlund, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Jair.fc Rlund, minister 
ot Whitburn. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Edineton, mer¬ 
chant, Leith, to Latharine, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr John Kichatdsun, builder; Piet ton pm*. 

2, At Ralgarvie, David Russel, Esq. B.ilhelvie, 
to Maigaret Forbes, fourth daughter of the late 
John Scott, Esq. 

— At Eilmbuigh, James Gilliland Simpson, of 
Bush Lane and Islington, London, to Jane, only 
child of the late Thomas 1 Uorsburgh of Lee, 
Pcebles-bhire. 

, — At Grccnork, James Smith, Esq. Birming¬ 
ham, to Elizabeth, youngc-t paughter of Thomas 
Nirnmo/ Esq. of Auchinblairi. 

6 . At Sourhiopps, William Shiekle, Esq. of 
Field Haling, county o( Norfolk, to Mary, second 
daughter ot Mr James Davidson, Perth. 

8 . At Mary le-bonc Church, London, Sir John 
Thomas Clarulge, Recorder of Prince of W ales 
Island, to Miss M. P. Scott, eldest daughter of 
■Vice-Admiral Scott. 

— At Topsham Church, Devon, Adam, son 
of David Gordon, Emi. of Abtrgeldie, Abeideen- 
ihire, and Dulwich Hill, Surry, to Susan, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Rev. John fawete, of Oxton House, 
Devons!sue. ’ . 

— At Kllieston, the Rev. P. Crew, minister of 
St Boswell's, to Miss Elizabeth Dunbar, young¬ 
est daughter of the deceased William Dunbar, 
Esq. Forrea. , 

— At Edinburgh, Archibald Gibson, F.q. Ac* 
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comptant, t 0 Harriet, youngest daughter of the 
late James Nevvbiggmg of White-house, Esq. 

Nov. S. \t Collonsny House, James J. Dmicnn, 
Esq., I'rdigeiul, to Mary, eldest daughter of John 
M-Neill of Collonsay, Esq. 

ID. In the Episcopal Chapel, Dumfries, John 
Ooxton Heddie, Esq. H. M. 21st regiment. Royal 
Scotch Euzileers, to Eliza, eldest daughter of die 
late James llaillic, Esq. of the Honourable East- 
India Company’s Service. 

1 I. At Edinburgh, Mr William Wallace, Kin¬ 
ross. to Miss Isabella Blackwood, daughter of Mr 
Blackwood, t inner, Kinross. 

— At Mirito, Roxburghshire, .1. P. Roileau, 
jun. Esq. eldest son of J. P. lloileau. Esq. of 
Mortlakc, Surry, to Cady Calhenne Elliott, 
daughter of the late, and sister el tliepieseiit Eaii 
ot Mmto. 

15. Mr Andrew Roheitson, merchant, Glasgow, 
to Miss Heddeuuck, Lauiision. 

lli. At Nottinghiun, ,\lr Alexander Stevenson, 
writer in Melrose, to I Ui/aheth, only child ol the 
late Mr John Moss, Darnuk. 

-1. At hirkton, William Ctillrn, Esq. surgeon 
in Carluke, to Jaeohina Stuart,.second surviving 
daughter ol Hie late Charhs Hamilton, Esq. of 
Eairholm add Kirkton. 

‘-"J, At Stilling, the Rev. James Gilfillan, to 
Margaret, eldest (laughtu of the late William Tel- 
loid, Esq. 

’ — Andrew Ran lay, E-q. second son of the late 

At llham Baielay, Esq. oi his Majesty’s Nai y Pay- 
Office, to Isabella, youngest daughter of William 
Creelman, Esq., J’ortobello. 

— At Paisley, Mr Thomas Carswell, manufac¬ 
turer, to Miss Jane \uderson, third daughler of 
the late Mr Hugh Anderson, merchant tbeie. 

25. At Kelso, Mr Thomas Sibhald, ironmonger, 
Edihbnrgh, to Ann, daughter of William Elliott, 
Esq. auhiteet, Kelso. 

Eately. At Edinburgh, George Arehet, Esq. of 
Groat Pond, SI. Ann’-, Jamaica, to Eh/a, fourth 
daughter of the late Alexander Edgar, Esq. of tile 
^island of Jamaica. 

— Thomas Aitchison Eatta, M. I)., Leith, to 
Maiy, vom-ge-t and only suivivmg child of the 
late John Millui, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

ISJa. Ecb. 22. At sea, W ilham Small, Esq. pur¬ 
ser of the General Kyd East Indiamali, youngest 
soil of ■\ndicw Small, Esq. of Dirimnean, sniteie- - 
ly regretteil by his .shipmates, and all who knew 
him 

March 22. Mr George Skirving, late of Monk- 
toifhall. The lollowing letter, from a win thy 
•stranger, m a foreign laud, gives the particulars 
of his untimely death i — 

To the Reverend the Minister of the Gospel for 
the pansh of Musselburgh, Scotland. 

" Valparaiso, July 7th 1825. 

" Reverend Sir—l take the libu tv to address 
you. to communicate the untimely death of a gen¬ 
tleman who was, ( believe, bom* in your parish, 
viz. Mr George.’Skirving, and whose relations, if 
] am not mi-info-mcd, still liv e In your neigh- 
boinhood. In Miine e-ortv ersatiom 1 have at dif¬ 
fer,. nt times had with the deceased, 1 think 1 have 
heard him mention Hank toll Hull as thepbuib- of 
his mode residence. 

“ .My frit ml, Mr Meirv mg, about thirteen years 
ago, came hum Scotland to H-ienoa Ayres. He 
had lived m that city, anil m the Banda Oriental, 
for sev en or eight v ears; he then came to Valpa¬ 
raiso de Cloh. and, about s,x months ago, he en¬ 
tered into a spent ,.u ion, hi various goods and pro- 
dnec ol this country, to the coast of Peru.— 
ThroughJthe assistant- :■ of some ft lends, he bought 
a small, Btfet-I, and sailed for his destination, and, 
on thpKM of Marco last, at or near midnight, 
was wrei ked upon the Isle de Ins Chios i he and 
two sailors perished, by attemp mg to land in a 
small boat, through the surf. Ibis island is de¬ 
serted, and lies about half distance between the 
not ts of Coquimbo and Huasco, upon the main 
land of ( hill. The crew were saved, by a vessel 
from < oquimbn, after being ten or twelve days 
U]x)ii the island, and suffering many privations. 

“ To his relations it may be a satisfaction to 
know, that Mr .Skirung was always honest and 
honourable in hit transactions, and held in geue- 
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rnl esteem, both by his countrymen and the na¬ 
tives of the counti y. 

" should you present this lettci to any of his 
fiiends, he pleased to assure them of my sincere 
condolence, and, if they want any faitlicr inhu¬ 
mation, let them addiess me. 

“ I regret, reveiend Sir, to put von to dny 
trouble in this business, hut as it is a mallei of 
humanity, charity, and duty, I know it wilhmeet 
your approbation—l am, I 

“ Reverend Sit, 

“ Your faithful and obedient servant, 
(Signed) " JOHN DAV 1 DSON." 
The above letter lias been handed to his a fillet¬ 
ed sistei, Mis Spence, Pieaidy Place, Edmlmigh, 
ami is publi died as a mark ot esteem, foi the 
punctuality of the worthy eleigyman at home, 
and tile humamlv and attention of the unknown 
stranger abroad. Hunting lie may see it has leach¬ 
ed its destination. ' 

Mav —. At Meerut, l.icuh-nant William Bever¬ 
idge, of the Honmii.ible I-ait-India ( ompany's 
service, Bengal establishment, eldest son ol the 
late William lleveudgi, Esq. \V. S. 

all. At sea, ill Hie Bay of Bengal, on hoard the 
ship Providence, on hn passage tiom llie E„sl In¬ 
dies, Mrs Smith, aged 27 >e:u«, wile >1 Jolm 
.Smith, 1'sq. of Drang,m, ulure, and ol the 
firm of Messrs Eeigus«on and (V. ( aleulla. 

June 1. At Madias, Capl ,m Ic-hx llohso-,, m 
the service of the Hi-nomahlr E .st-lndia ( c-in- 
pany, on the Madras establishment. 

:>. \l Emt William, in Hie hast Indies, m eon - 
sequence of un aeeident in a buggy, with a leitiv e 
horse, Lieutenant-Colonel 11. It. Browne, com¬ 
manding his Majesty’s Kith regiment. 

7. At the Preside ney, Madras, Colonel J.ane 
Erskine, C. B. of Ins Majesty’s -lKth foot. 

— At Indore, of cholera, Jolm Warner, E«q 
surgeon of the lath regiment native mtantiy. 
Ecw men have fallen victims to this dreadful ma¬ 
lady more sincerely and universally rcgietted, ..ml 
in his regiment more particularly his los, v.ill he 
long and severely fell. Having been suddenly or¬ 
dered to afford medical aid to a detachment at¬ 
tacked by elioleia, he was urged by his own gc- 
noiotis and humane disposition to make unusual 
exertions to overtake them, the fatigue of which, 
added to his unremitted attention in admmisti- 
mg to the wants of the sick, brought on this dee 
ly-lamcnted event. 

Aug. hi Wesimoreland, Jamaica, Dr JolinNis- 
beL 

— On the Jamaica station, Jolm Sinclan, E-q. 
Assi-tant tiurgeon, H. M. S. Pylades, soli of Mr 
D. Sinclair, kintoch Rannoch, juslly and deeply 
regretted. 

15. At New Vork, North Arnonoa, William, el¬ 
dest son of Mr William Brudie, Selkirk. 

28. On Rath Estate, in the island of Dominica, 
aged 22 years, Mi Alexander Mackenzie, eldest 
son of Captain M T.cod of the Uoss-slure uulitin. 

Sept. 9. At Komek. Caraniynia, (the ancioiit 
leonium), ageil 32, Thomas \yre Bronihead, E-q. 
late of Christ’s College, Camnndgc, only son of 
the Rev. Edward Biomhead, of Hepham, near 
Lincoln. ’ 1 ’his enterprising lonelier, alter an ah- 
Finee of,five years from his native counliv, wax 
hastening homewards, whin airested by a Midden 
and fatal disease. He breathed bis last with no 
other nttciuUmth than Ins foreign servants, or the 
unciviliz-d natives, and the sail satisfaction of 
knowing the closing events of lily life serins de¬ 
nied to Ins numerous and deeply-sorrowing friends. 
One of the eompuMons of Mr Bromliead's trav els, 
tin Rev. Joseph Cook, l-'ellow of Clu ist’s College, 
died on a camel under almost as melancholy cir¬ 
cumstances, near the Palm Tices of Klim, in 
M.uch; and the other, Henry Lewis, Esq. R. N. 
after traversing Palestine in nis company, parted 
from him nt Beirut, in June, and relumed lo 
England. The ianve post brought bis own cheer¬ 
ful letters from Damascus, and the official an¬ 
nouncement of his death by tlio Porte. 

13. At Bogmt, Westmoreland, Jamaica, in con¬ 
sequence of a tall from his horse, Benjamin Mor¬ 
rison, Esq..of Bognie, in the 59tli year of Ins age. 

18. At Geneva, New York State, Mrs Jar.et' 
Welsh, wife of Mr Walter Grieve, in Geneva, anil 
daughter of-the late Mi David Welsh, Hracfoot. « 
2-1. At Peebles, Mr John Reid, junior, surgeon, 
aged 19 years. 
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Kept. 27. At the Manse of Carstairs, William 
eldest son; and oil the 2bth of Oet. last, Rachel 
Kater, only d.uightei of the !te\. Gcoige Munru. 

Oet.3. \l Leghorn, from the late ot n spidei, 
la wis Henderson, Esq. meiehant, brother to An- 
diew Henderson, Esq. aitist, Glasgow. 

U. Near I.aiisannc, • Helen Mananne, infant 
vbuighli r of Alexamlei -scott Hrooinlleld, Esq. 

lit. At Maccle-licld, John VansAgnew, E>q. of 
bhene,hail and Ikunb.nioch. 

Id. AtEdinbuigh, Mrs Mary Jack, aged 7‘*. re¬ 
lict of the late Mi James ('rail, Cowgnte, Iialm- 
buigh, nmdi ned justly iegn tted. 

‘JO. At Ayr, Mrs Colonel M.e keiizic. 

— At tile cavalry barracks, Norwich, aged s!) 
yeais, Nn Thomas Pate H.mkin, laeut.-Colonel 
ol the '.M lOff lne’ll of dragoons. 

21. On board tlm Comet stcani-lmat, on his way 
to nllend the < ollege ol Edinburgh, Angus Alex¬ 
ander Kennedy, son of John Kennedy, Esq. ol 
Annat-fai in, near Imii t \1 ilium; an aim tide youth 
of gieal prumise, nineli and lustly [ egret ted. 

— Oft Oournek, h, the foui.deimg of the Co¬ 
met steam packet, on her voyage fio’n Inverness 
tn t,l.i?gow, t ha.iles Itaillio Sutherland, youngest 
soli ot the late Captain Gcoige Nackviilo Suther¬ 
land ot HI nvos. 

22. ,\t the house of her brother, Mr Andiew 
Page, surgeon, 15, EUlu "street, Kdinbuigh, Mi;,s 
Isibolla Page. 

2 ". U Lyons, in Eranee, Miss Mary Honyman, 
youngest dauglitei of the late Mr John llonyman, 
merih.iut m London. 

-’o. At Edinhuigh, Mis Dawson, relict of Mr 
Thomas Dawson, ol the IxeiseOltioe, Edinhurgh. 

— At Iticellm, James IJultou, weaver, aged 
about 85. 'I’his individual had bpen one of the 
town ulhcers, and jailor of the burgh for nearly 
lull a euituiy. He w.-u by no mraus unconscious 
ot the dignity attached to Ins office. It is said, 
and we bclgive on good authority, that lie usert to 
tell a brotlicr functionary, alia, he, long since dead, 
" You may decide as you please, Uaihe, but that’s 
the law, and you wilt allow that 1 know the law.” 
It was no uncommon matter lor James to say to 
the gentlemen of the quill or bar (as they are 
called), “ Write there, and I’ll ditc (dictate) what 
is proper to lie written.” We ourselves leeolleet 
of this officer, upon the occasion of a pioeession 
id a market, telliug the Piovost, " So and so 
it to be done, and 1 know best, for 1 am the 
o ot member of council ptesent.” 

— In Upper Ilailey-Strcet, London, Walter 
Fawkes, Ksq. of Fariiley Hall, Yorkshire. He 
was a descendant of the celebrated conspirator of 
that name, and prided himself not a tittle on his 
pedigree. 

J7. At Woolwich, Airs Ciiblxirn, wife of Major 
Clibborn, royal artillery, and daughter of the late 
Meii'ies H.ullic, Esq. 

— William Fleming, innkeeper, Cupar Angus, 
aged 111.’. In his carhe.t years, he had been a sol¬ 
dier, and fought in the ranks of Prince Charles, 
at Piostotipans, in 1715. He was close by, at¬ 
tending on his wounded master, a Captain Wcd- 
derburn, when the brave Colonel Dardmer fell, 
to whom he likewise afforded considerable assist¬ 
ance. !• leimng w.iS flic tiist operative artificer 
who began to build the budge of Perth, and Ule 
Inst turnpike man upon the roads of Ntiatliinore. 
He lived to see Ins grandehildien, Insgieatgiand- 
elliliUrn, and Ills gieal gieat-graiidehildieii—in all 
auiouiitmg to the nuinbci of neatly one hundred. 

— At Southampton, Captain Alexander Richard 
Mackenzie, of the It. N. 

JS. At li.intf, Mr John Richardson, painter there, 
aged sixty seven years, universally respected and 
most sincerely iegicited bv a numerous circle of 
ti lends. 

J;t. At Auelitermuchty, the Rev. James Brown¬ 
ing, minister of the Second Associate Congrega¬ 
tion them, in the 77th year of his age, and 41st of 
Ills ministry. 

.To. At Culross, Henry Brown, Esq. of Prat- 
liouse. 

~ At Doils, aged six years. James Haig, son of 
the late James ll.ng, jnn. Esq. Sunbury. 

— At Bridgend, near .Sanquhar, 'i’hos. Barker, 
Esq. 

ol. At King Edward, the Rev. Dr Robert Duff, 
hi the 87lh year of his age, and (list of his Jnini- 
stiy. The parish of King Edward has been nearly 
an hundred years under Ins and Ins father's pas- 
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toral charge. The late Dr Duff has been upwards 
ot seven years the father of the Synod ot Aber¬ 
deen. ami was one of the oldest ministers of the 
Church of Niotland. 

Nov. 5. John beott, aged 100; and on the 4th 
current, George Cooper, aged 103. Both these 
instances of longevity occuried on the estate of 
Knoekespoek, in the pansh of C'latt, Abeulccn- 
sh.re. 

I. At the Manse of Uuiise, Andrew, eldest son 
of the Rev. tieoige Cunningham, aged 25. 

— At Cornhdl, Aberdeeiishnc, Mr> Helen Ba¬ 
ker, relict of the late William Baker, Esq. of 
Fonthill Bishop, in the county of W ills. 

— At Portsoy, alter a severe illne.-s of three 
years, Mrs Lilhas Cameron, wale of John .AHLiau, 
merchant then. 

— At Haveishani, Westmoreland, Henuetta, 
wife of the Hev. Ur Lawson, Vicar ot that parish, 
ami daughter of ttie late A. Itamdson, Esq. of 
Ulauliall, Perthshire. 

— Atlivine, Mrs Jean Montgomerie ot Craig- 
house, aged OS years. 

6. At Mayfield, Mr Alexander Robertson, fifth 
son of the late Jauu s Robcilson, Esq. W. S. 

— John Ciappeiton, Esq. of Spyknv, a gentle¬ 
men who is deeply regretted by all who knew 
him, and whose death will lie felt as a serious loss 
among the independent tiuders of Edinburgh. 
He was the aichilcct of his own fortune; but his 
wealth was not aciuhYulated by fawning, or by 
any mean or avaneious arts. He courted nobody i 
yet was liked by all. His very blurtness had an 
agreeable zest confeucd upon it by Ins known ii.- 
tegnly. He was par eminence ail honest mail. 
In business he was at once slncwd and attentive— 
just amt linilouiable ; but what, in tins end df the 
island, distingue hod him most, was Ins indepen¬ 
dence both m spoil and conduct. May his ex¬ 
ample be follow'd! by those ot Ins class who re¬ 
main behind ; amt may those who have the sense 
and courage to become imitators be equally suc¬ 
cessful and piosperous. 

— 'At Colluisburgh, Mr Arthur Edie, late far¬ 
mer at Miureambus, much regretted. 

6. At Edinburgh, Miss Helen Duncan, relict of 
Air Alex. Stevenson, one of tlic depute clerks of 
the Court of Session. 

— AtArdardan, Dumbartonshire, after a few 
days illness, Claud IMeilson, Esq. universally re¬ 
gretted by ul) who had the pleasure of Ilia neigh¬ 
bourhood or acquaintance. 

— At Glasgow, Mr James Holt, merchant. 

7- At Perth, aged 1.7, Margaret, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Captain Mcnzies, fiSth regiment. 

— At nis house, Bounmgton Place, Edinburgh, 
John Boyd, Esq. 

8. At Ayr, Captain David Hunter, Tn the 8Uth 
year of his age, 

— At Clayqnliat, Perthshire, Mrs Janet Mit¬ 
chell, wife of William Npothswoode, Esq. 

!). At Fortrose, Colin Matheson, Ksq. of Bcn- 
netstleul. 

10. AlKirkaldy, Mrs Ronaldson, widow of the 
late Mr Andiew Ronaldson, writer Bieie. 

— At Annan, after a lingering illness,. Oltiwell 
Wood, Esq. 

11. At No. It, Jainaicn-Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Charles Robertson, ui the 71st year of his age. 

12. At Humble, in the parish of Durrisdecr, of 
consumption, Mr Ebeuczor Corson, late merchant 
in Glasgow. 

— At Uainslaw, Beiwick, Ralph Gilroy, Esq. 
late ot Jamaica. 

— At Onmston, East Lothian, Mrs Margaret 
Reddie, widow of John Thomson, Esq. of Pnor 
Letham, merchant in Leith. 

— At Moray-Strect, Leah Walk, Mr William 
Knox, the author of The Sungs of Israel t fno 
Lonely Hearth ( The Harp of Zion; A Visit to 
Dubl(n; Mananne, or The Widower’s Daughter; 
and a great variety of contributions in the Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine, and other publications. 

— At St. Bride’s Mill. Mr Geoige Nisbet, late 
factor on the Castle Simpleton estate. 

— At his residence, in Marshalli-htreet, West¬ 
minster. Mr J. Kennedy, at a very advancixi age, 
and after a lingering illness. For many years he 
had been head door-keeper at the Hi use of Com¬ 
mons, and was well known to the several Mem¬ 
bers and to the frequenters of the Commons* 
lobby. In such situation he amassed a consider¬ 
able fortune, and had large estates in his native 
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country in Wales. He was a great and Intimate 
favourite with the late Chief Haron Richards, 
with whom he used frequently to dine. Though 
the situations of the two persons nominally were 
so different, they were neighbours born, had been 
eituratesl together, and through after life conti¬ 
nued on the most friendly terms. His age and 
infirmities compelled Mr K. to retire from exer¬ 
tion at the latter end of last session. Mr S. S'pil- 
ler is his successor as head door-keeper, a place uf 
great emolument. * 

Nov. 13. At Leith, Mr Malcolm Wright. 

— At Kirhaldy, in the 15th year or her age, 
Elizabeth, only child of the late Rev. James Hut¬ 
ton, minister of Be.ith. 

— At her house, Edinburgh, Mrs Douglas 
Dickson, of Hartree, widow of A. Douglas, Esq. 

— At her house, 8, George Square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Grace Urame, daughter of the late David 
Grtemc, Esq. advocate. 

14. Mrs Marion Gruhame, wife of John Lang 
of Hartliope, writer in Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, John Fuller, Esq. M. D. late 
of Berwiek-on-Tveed. 

— At Rhives, itoss-shirc. Miss Naomi Forbes. 
As an attached friend, combined with a character 
distinguished for trhlh, candour, and unaffected 
religion, she had few equals; and as such, her 
death is deeply lamented by all those who were 
acquainted with her. 

— At New Penlland, Mrs Helen Dickson, wife 
of Mr James Tram, much and justly regretted. 

16. At Aberdeen, in the 60th year of his age, 
Mr James Cromar, rector of the grammar school 
there. 

— At Glasgow, Alexander Finlay, Esq. carver 
and gilder lo his Majesty for Scotland. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Robert Hamilton, of the 
Paisley Union Bank. 

— At No. 6. West George-Street, Glasgow, 
Kybilla. wife of John Kirkland, E-n. and only 
surviving sister of the late Sir Alex. Mackenzie of 
Avoch. 


-Deaths. £Dcc. 1825. 

Nov. 17. At Aberdeen, Alex. Innct, Esq. surgeon. 

— At Bonnyrig, near Lasswade, Miss Beatrix 
Wight, daughter of the late James Wight, Esq. 
Ornuston. 

18. At her house, in London, Mrs Sarah Elliot, 
widow of the late Archibald Elliot, Esq. architect. 

— At his house, William’s Place, Aberdeen, Mr 
James Leslie, late merchant, in tile 81st year of 
his age. 

19. At her house, in Gloucester Place, Glasgow, 
Miss Catherine Glassford, daughter of the late 
John Glassford, Esq. of Dougalston. 

— At Edinburgh, Mary, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lcatham, 38, George Square. 

20. At his house, in Linlithgow, Mr James 
Bunde, deservedly esteemed by all who knew him. 

21. At Strathmiglo, Mrs Elizabeth Gardner, re¬ 
lict of Mr David Gardner, brewer there. 

— At Prcstonpans, Mr Andrew Watson, collec¬ 
tor of customs. 

— At No. 3, Antigua-Street. Edinburgh, Miss 
Elder, daughter of the late Thomas Elder, Esq. 
of Forneth. 

— At her house. No. 7, James’s Court, Mrs 
Christian Orphoot, relict of Mr Thos. Henderson, 
junior, merchant in Edinburgh. 

22. At Millfleld, aged 63. William Mill, Esq. 
sometime Provost of Arbroath, and many years 
agent therefor the Dundee Union Bank. Mr Mill 
was truly a good man. He was cautious without 
timidity—obliging without ostentation—and ho¬ 
nest without unnecessary pretension. His nume¬ 
rous family will never blush at the mention of 
his name, and his memory will be long held in 
grateful remembrance by a large circle of ac¬ 
quaintances. and by tlie public in general. 

Lately. At Annan, at an advanced age, Mr 
John Little, writer. 

At Leeds, aged 70, Mrs Feame. Her death 
was awfully sudden anil afffeeting; thc;ropoi t made 
by the breaking of a decanter, placed too near the 
fire, went, as she expressed it, " to her he,ut,” 
and she died almost instantly. 
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ERRATA IN LAST NUMBER. * 

Page 520, line 1, column 1st, for “ nupretending” read “ unpretending.’ 

-.— 524, — 13,-?d, for “ Bhan Bhorav” read “ Bhan Bhorar.” 

— — 568, — 58, ■ — 1st, for “ cinere” read “ cineri.” 

. — 577, 4 , — ——• 1st, for “ Enchiridion” read “ Encheiridion.” 

• — - 578, — 7, -■ —— 1st, delete the word “ produced.” 
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